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EDWARD  (the  Eldbb)  EDWARD  (the  Oospessob) 

EDWARD  L,  soraamed  the  Elder,  son  and  opposition  formally  accepted  as  king.  The  strife 
snccessor  of  Alfred,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  among  the  clergy,  however,  still  divided  the  king- 
ascended  the  throne  in  901,  died  in  925.  Hia  dom,  and  the  party  opposed  to  St.  Donstan  plot- 
claim  to  the  ^rone,  thongh  recognized  by  the  ted  the  mnrder  of  the  yonng  monarch.  He  was 
witenagemote,  was  disputed  by  his  consin  Ethel-  stabbed  in  the  back  at  Oorfe  castle,  the  residence 
wald,  who  gained  the  snpport  of  the  Northnm-  of  his  stepmother,  as  he  was  drinking  a  cnp  of 
brian  and  East  Anglian  Danes.  The  rebels  march-  mead  on  horseback,  and  sinking  from  his  seat 
ed  through  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  stirrup  by  hia 
and  WUts,  and  Edward,  unable  directly  to  oppose  frightened  horse. 

^em,  retaliated  their  ravages  in  the  country  of  EDWARD  III.,  eurnamed  the  Oonfessor,  king 
the  East  Angles.  He  thought  proper  to  with-  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  King  Ethelred  11., 
draw  his  army,  loaded  with  booty,  before  the  successor  to  Hardicanute,  bom  in  Islip,  Oxford* 
approach  of  the  rebels,  but  the  venturous  Kent-  shire,  in  1004^  ascended  the  throne  in  1042, 
ish  men,  greedy  of  more  spoil,  stayed  behind  in  died  Jan.  5, 1066.  His  mother  was  a  Norman 
defiance  of  orders.  They  were  assaulted  by  the  princess,  Emma,  and  during  the  Danish  domi- 
East  Angles,  and  resisted  so  valiantly  that  though  nation  which  had  succeeded  the  death  of  Ed- 
obliged  at  last  to  retreat,  it  was  not  till  after  mund  Ironside,  he  dwelt  in  exile  in  Norman- 
they  had  slain  a  great  number  of  the  bravest  dy.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Canute  in 
of  the  enemy,  and  had  terminated  the  rebellion  1085  reached  him,  he  determined  to  assert  his 
by  causing  the  death  of  Ethelwald  himself.  The  pretensions  to  the  crown,  crossed  the  channel 
reign  of  Edward,  as  of  many  of  his  predeces-  with  a  fleet  of  40  ships,  and  landed  at  South- 
sors  and  successors,  was  occupied  with  subduing  ampton.  He  found  himself  opposed  by  his 
the  turbulent  Danes,  who  abounded  and  were  mother,  who  had  become  a  second  time  queen 
constantly  reinforced  in  the  provinces  of  East  of  England  by  marriage  with  the  Danish  mon- 
Anglia  and  Northumbria.  In  this  task  he  was  arch,  and  was  now  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
assisted  by  his  sister  Ethelfleda,  who  governed  Menaced  with  destruction  by  a  constantly  in- 
Mercia.  He  protected  his  territories  by  for-  creasing  force,  he  hastily  effected  his  retreat, 
tresses  which  gradually  became  centres  of  trade  With  his  brother  Alfred  he  received  a  perfidious 
and  population.  He  gained  two  signal  victories  invitation  from  King  Harold  to  cross  the  sea  in 
at  Temsford  and  Maldon,  and  subjected  all  the  1037.  Alfred  was  murdered  at  Guildford,  and 
tribes  from  Northumbria  to  the  channel  to  his  Edward,  apprised  of  the  fate  which  was  await- 
immediate  control.  He  was  twice  married,  and  ing  him,  escaped  into  Flanders.  After  t^e  ac- 
left  a  numerous  family,  and  8  of  his  sons,  Athel-  cession  of  his  half  brother  Hardicanute,  Edwurd 
Stan,  Edmund,  and  Edred,  successively  occupied  was  received  with  honor  into  England,  presented 
the  throne.  with  a  princely  establishment^  and  was  at  court 

EDWARD  n.,  sumamed  the  Martyr,  king  when  the  king  suddenly  died  in  1042.  The  Dan- 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  and  successor  of  Edgar,  ish  heir  Sweyn  was  then  absent  from  the  king- 
bom  in  962,  ascended  the  throne  in  975,  ana  dom;  the  rightful  heirs  ofthe  Saxon  line,  the  sons 
was  murdered  in  978.  The  intrigues  of  his  step-  of  Edmund  Ironside,  were  in  exile  in  Qungary ; 
mother  Elfrida  raised  a  faction  in  £sivor  of  her  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  determined  to  throw  off 
own  son  Ethelred,  who  was  but  7  years  of  age.  the  Danish  yoke ;  the  Danes  were  divided  and  dis- 
Ecclesiastical  parties  took  opposite  sides,  tiie  pirited ;  Edward  was  the  nearest  to  the  throne 
married  clergy  who  had  been  ejected  in  the  pre-  of  any  one  present,  and  after  a  short  period  of  hes- 
ceding  reign  regarding  Elfrida  as  their  patron-  itation  and  commotion  he  was  recognized  as  king 
ess  and  supporting  the  pretensions  of  Ethelred,  in  a  general  council  at  GilUngham.  His  reisn 
and  the  monastic  followers  of  St.  Dunstan  main-  was  the  period  when  the  mutual  aversion  of  the 
taining  the  superior  claim  of  Edward.  A  civil  two  fierce  Teutonic  peoples,  whose  struggles  for 
war  had  already  begun,  when  at  a  general  meet-  dominion  had  vexea  the  country  during  6  gen- 
ing  of  the  witenagemote  Edward  was  after  mudi  erations,  began  to  subside,  when  intermarriagos 
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2  EDWABD  (thb  Ck>KFBS80K) 

and  a  blending  of  language  and  cnstoras  nearly  At  this  period  occurred  the  events  which  form 

effiaiced  the  distinction  between  the  two  races,  the  groundwork  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 

and  when  the  Normans  began  to  exercise  a  "  Macbeth."     In  1089,  Macbeth,  a  turbulent 

potent  influence  in  the  country,  both  nations  nobleman,  murdered  Duncan,  kiu^  of  Scotland, 

of  which  they  were  soon  to  prostrate.    The  chased  Malcolm,  his  son  and  heir,  mto  England, 

first  royal  act  of  Edward  was  to  strip  his  mo-  and  usurped  the  crown.    The  exiled  prince  re- 

ther,  whose  resistance  had  defeated  his  first  ceived  from  Edward  permission  to  vindicate  his 

attempt  to  obtain  the  throne,  of  her  immense  rights  with  an  English  army,  but  for  15  years 

treasures,  and  to  confine  her  for  life  in  a  monas-  the  power  of  the  murderer  defeated  every  at- 

tery  at  Winchester.    The  government  was  at  tempt.    At  length  in  1054  Malcolm  was  sue- 

this  time  in  the  hands  of  8  powerful  noblemen :  cessfully  supported  by  MacdufiT,  the  thane  of 

Earl  Godwin,  who  ruled  all  the  southern  prov-  Fife,  and  by  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland, 

inces ;  Earl  Leofric,  who  governed  Leicester  and  The  fall  of  Macbeth  cost  the  death  of  the  son 

the  northern  counties  of  Mercia ;  and  Earl  Si-  of  Siward ;  the  Northumbrian  earl  died  soon 

ward,  whose  sway  extended  from  the  Humber  after,  when  Harold  obtained  that  earldom,  in 

to  the  confines  of  Scotland.  Edward  sought  the  opposition  to  the  rights  of  an  infant  heir,  for  his 

Srotection  of  Earl  Godwin  by  marrying  his  own  brother  Tosti.  Thus  the  support  which 
aughter  Editha,  a  lady  praised  by  the  chroni-  Edward  gave  to  Malcolm  resulted  in  adding 
ders  for  her  learning,  piety,  and  benevolence ;  largely  to  the  power  of  his  own  most  ambitious 
yet  the  motive  which  prompted  Edward  to  mar-  and  dangerous  subject.  To  oppose  Harold's  fur- 
ry her  was  merely  political,  and  the  alliance  ther  progress,  the  king  invested  Algar,  the  son 
proved  therefore  a  source  of  enmity  instead  of  of  Leofric,  with  the  government  of  East  Anglia, 
friendship  between  the  king  and  his  father-in-  but  the  intrigues  of  Algar  quickly  led  to  his  ex- 
law.  Edward  was  partial  both  to  Norman  man-  pulsion  from  his  new  possession.  He,  however, 
ners  and  people ;  many  foreign  churchmen  and  soon  returned  into  Herefordshire  witli  an  army 
dignitaries  had  followed  him  to  England,  where  of  Welsh  and  Norwegian  auxiliaries,  was  oppos- 
they  had  acquired  influence  in  the  government,  ed  by  the  inconstant  English  monarch,  but  was 
A  popularjealousy  was  already  felt  against  them,  able  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  king  in  spite 
when  in  1050  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  with  of  the  king  himself,  and  returning  again,  forced 
bis  train,  visiting  England,  quarrelled  with  the  Harold  to  a  compromise  and  was  reinstated  in 
burghers  of  Dover,  and  in  the  tumult  several  per-  East  Anglia.  H^  was  again  expelled  and  again 
sons  were  slain.  The  afifray  was  reported  to  the  rtotored,  and  at  his  death  in  1058  Harold  was 
king  at  Gloucester,  by  the  discomfited  Eustace,  left  without  a  rival,  the  most  powerful  subject 
and  Edward  gave  orders  to  Godwin,  in  whose  in  England.  Edward  the  Outlaw,  the  Saxon 
government  Dover  lay,  to  chastise  the  insolence  heir  to  the  throne,  after  a  life  of  «xile,  died 
of  the  men  of  that  city.  The  earl  refused  to  obey ;  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  in  England,  and 
a  rupture  was  therefore  unavoidable,  and  8  armies  there  now  stood  between  Harold  and  the  crown 
under  the  conunand  of  Godwin  and  his  2  sons  only  the  young  and  feeble  Edgar.  The  infirm  old 
immediately  marched  against  the  king  in  Glou-  king,  inveterate  in  his  animosity  to  the  family  of 
oestershire.  Edward  summoned  to  his  aid  Leo-  Earl  Gk)dwin,  turned  his  eyes  toward  his  kins- 
fric  and  Siward,  and  was  quickly  in  a  condition  man  across  the  channel,  William  of  Normandy,  as 
to  intimidate  his  opponents,  when  it  was  agreed  a  person  whose  capacity  and  power  would  render 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  witen-  him  the  most  formidable  rival  to  Harold.  Ha- 
agemote.  Gk)dwin,  however,  fled  with  his  wife  rold,  being  thrown  in  a  tempest  upon  the  coast  of 
and  sons  to  Flanders ;  their  estates  were  then  Normandy,  was  obliged  while  thus  in  the  power 
confiscated,  Queen  Editha  was  confined  in  a  of  William  to  swear  that  he  renounced  all  hope 
monastery,  and  the  greatness  of  thb  family  of  the  crown,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  lands  and 
seemed  completely  destroyed.  Tranquillity  was  honors  to  William,  as  the  appointed  successor 
hurdly  restored  when  WiUiam,  duke  of  Nor-  of  Edward.  He  returned  to  England,  and,  as 
mandy,  the  future  conqueror,  reached  the  coast  Hume  says,  deterred  the  king  from  abdicating  in 
of  England  to  render  assistance  to  his  royal  favor  of  William,  increased  his  martial  renown 
kinsman.  He  was  received  in  a  manner  worthy  by  an  expedition  against  the  robbers  of  Wales, 
of  his  ffreat  reputation,  visited  several  of  the  which  terrified  them  into  submission  during  the 
royal  vuias,  and  was  dismissed  with  magnificent  next  4  reigns,  extended  his  sway  by  marrying 
presents.  Godwin,  however,  having  gradudly  the  sister  of  Morcar  of  Northumberland,  ana 
collected  a  fleet,  suddenly  appeared  in  1052  on  was  crowned  king  on  the  very  day  of  Edward's 
the  southern  coast  of  England,  swept  awav  the  death.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  memory  of 
ships  from  the  different  harbors,  entered  the  Edward  that  he  occupied  the  interval  between 
Thames,  menaced  London,  and  extorted  from  the  Danish  and  the  Norman  conquests ;  that 
the  king  the  restoration  of  himself  and  his  son  his  reign  was  a  time  of  comparative  tranquillity 
Harold  to  their  earldoms  and  the  banishment  under  a  native  prince,  between  two  periods  of 
of  the  foreigners ;  and  the  primate  and  the  nu-  subjection  to  conauerors.  The  laws  and  customs 
merous  other  Norman  functionaries  fled  for  their  of  *'  good  King Ea  ward*'  were  long  remembered 
lives.  Godwin  did  not  long  survive  this  tri-  with  popular  affection.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
mnph,  and  left  his  possessions  to  his  son  Harold,  for  his  sanctity,  was  the  first  English  prince  that 
bis  equal  in  ambition  and  his  superior  in  address,  touched  for  the  king's  evil,  and  was  canonized 
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snd  styled  "  the  Confessor"  about  a  centnry  undertaken  in  Franee,  advanced  again  to  the 
after  bis  decease.  The  most  commendable  fca^  Forth,  and  defeated  the  insnrgents  with  the  loss 
tore  of  his  government  was  his  attention  to  the  of  from  20,000  to  40,000  men  near  the  forest  of 
administration  of  jostice,  and  to  collecting  the  Falkirk,  July  22, 1298.  Wallace  himself  escaped. 
]aws  of  the  realm.  His  compilation  is  lost.  The  rebellion  again  broke  out  in  1303,  and  again 
EDWARD  L  (of  the  Norman  line),  king  of  Edward  overran  the  kingdom,  its  temporary  sub- 
England,  sumamed  Long  Shanks,  from  the  ex-  jugation  being  completed  by  the  surrender  of  the 
oemive  length  of  his  legs,  son  of  Henry  III.  and  strong  castle  of  Stirling  in  1305.  Wallace  was 
of  Eleanor  of  Provence,  bom  in  Westminster,  soon  after  surprised  and  captured,  and  was  hang- 
June  16,  1289,  crowned  Aug.  19,  1274,  died  ed  in  Smithfield.  In  1306  the  war  was  again 
July  7,  1307.  Being  invested  with  the  duchy  kindled  by  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  elected  kinft 
of  Guienne,  his  right  to  that  province  was  dia-  and  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  at  length  gained 
pntedby  Alfonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  who,  how-  a  decisive  victory  over  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
ever,  renounced  his  claim  in  consequence  of  Edward,  now  enfeebled  by  age  and  disease, 
Edward's  marrying  his  sister.  In  1254  he  re-  marched  again  to  the  north  with  the  purpose 
oeived  the  lordship  of  Ireland  and  of  the  prov-  of  rendering  Scottish  rebellion  from  that  time 
inoes  which  had  been  seized  in  the  reign  of  impossible ;  but  he  was  surprised  by  death  on 
John  Lackland  bythe  king  of  France.  He  sup-  the  frontier  at  Burgh-upon-Sands.  The  most 
ported  the  throne  against  the  revolted  barons,  and  enduring  results  of  the  reign  of  Edward  were 
was  with  his  brother  Richard  I.  made  prisoner  the  reforms  which  he  introduced  in  the  ad- 
at  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  1264.  He  recovered  ministration  of  government,  of  justice,  and  of 
bis  liberty  in  1265,  defeated  and  slew  Simon  de  the  finances,  which  have  gained  for  him  the 
Hontfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  at  Evesham,  and  in  title  of  the  ^^English  Justinian.*'  He  ameliorated 
1267  conquered  the  last  of  the  insurgents  in  the  the  laws,  confirmed  and  finally  established  the 
ifile  of  Ely.  He  now  joined  the  crusaders,  and  two  great  charters,  gave  to  the  parliament  the 
served  2  years  in  the  East  Nearly  2  years  form  which  it  has  since  retained,  and  is  said  to 
after  his  father's  death,  he  was  crowned  without  have  first  instituted  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
opposition  at  Westminster,  and  began  to  signal-  Jews,  who  during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign 
ize  his  ability  both  as  a  warrior  and  legislator,  were  objects  of  f£e  bitterest  hatred  to  the  great 
His  arms  were  first  directed  against  Llewellyn,  mass  of  the  people,  were  cruelly  despoiled,  and 
prince  of  the  Welsh,  whom  he  reduced,  but  who  in  1290  ordered  under  penalty  of  death  to  quit 
rebelled  agfdn,  and  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  England  for  ever  before  a  certain  day. 
an  English  knight  immediately  after  the  army  of  EDWARD  H.,  king  of  England,  son  and 
Edward  reappeared  in  that  country.  It  is  said  successor  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Cacmar- 
that  Edward  caused  the  massacre  of  all  the  von,  April  25,  1284,  ascended  the  throne  in 
bards  of  Wales,  for  fear  that  their  songs  should  1307,  murdered  Sept.  27, 1327.  He  was  of  an 
revive  the  patriotism  of  their  countrymen;  but  irresolute  character  and  dissipated  habits.  From 
this  story  may  have  been  invented  in  view  of  his  childhood  he  had  lived  in  close  intimacy 
the  strict  censorship  which  he  exercised  over  with  Piers  de  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
the  national  poetry.  He  established  corporate  man  of  Guienne,  who  had  at  length  been  ban- 
bodies  of  merchants  in  the  principal  towns  ished  from  the  kingdom  as  a  corrupter  of  the 
of  Wales,  and  introduced  the  jurisprudence  of  prince.  Edward  I.  on  his  deathbed  forbade  his 
the  English  courts.  In  the  castle  of  Gaernar-  son  under  pain  of  his  paternal  malediction  to 
Ton  his  queen  Eleanor  was  delivered  of  her  son  allow  the  vicious  favorite  to  return  into  Eng- 
Edward ;  the  natives  claimed  the  child  as  their  hmd  ;  yet  the  first  act  of  the  new  king  was  the 
countryman,  and  he  was  declared  prince  of  recall  of  Guveston,'  whom  he  creat^  earl  of 
Wales,  a  title  which  has  since  always  been  borne  Gornwall  and  married  to  his  own  niece,  and 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign.  In  1289  he  to  the  scandal  of  the  whole  kingdom  appointed 
resolved  upon  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  to  him  regent  while  he  himself  went  to  France 
the  crown  of  which  there  were  at  this  time  13  to  marry  the  princess  Isabella.  A  formidable 
claimants.  Being  invited  to  the  office  of  arbi-  league  under  tiie  earl  of  Lancaster  forced  Gav- 
trator,  he  first  took  possession  of  many  of  the  eston  into  exile ;  but  instead  of  being  disgraced, 
Scotch  fortresses,  and  then  conferred  the  crown  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  ac- 
upon  John  Baliol,  who  soon  renounced  his  alle-  companicd  for  some  distance  on  his  way  by  his 
glance.  Edward  marched  again  across  the  roycd  friend.  He  returned  soon  after,  when  an 
Tweed,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Dunbar  in  army  raised  by  confederate  powerful  barons  and 
1296,  sent  Baliol  into  exile  in  Normandy,  bore  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Lancaster  pursued 
away  the  Scotch  sceptre  and  crown,  and  left  the  him  to  the  north ;  he  was  besieged  and  captured 
highest  offices  of  government  in  the  hands  of  at  Scarborough,  and,  without  any  pretence  of  a 
Englishmen,  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  re-  legal  process,  was  executed.  Edward,  at  first 
ceived  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  threatening  vengeance  against  all  who  had  taken 
The  Soots  rallied  in  1297  under  the  chieftain  a  part  in  the  death  of  his  favorite,  seemed  soon 
William  Wallace,  and  drove  the  English  out  of  to  forget  his  friendship  and  his  hatred,  and 
their  kingdom,  totally  defeating  them  in  the  turned  his  attention  to  the  revolted  Scots.  At 
battle  of  Stirling,  Sept.  11.  Edward  hastily  the  head  of  an  immense  army  he  crossed  the 
finished  the  war  which  he  had  in  the  mean  time  frontier,  but  after  losing  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
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burn  fled  from  tbe  kingdom  with  a  body  of  Scot-  bad  bat  jnst  been  appointed,  wben  Robert 
tish  cavaliy  at  bis  heeb.  In  1821  be  was  again  Brace,  in  Tiolation  of  the  trace  between  Scot- 
defeated  at  BLackmoor,  and  parsaed  even  to  the  land  and  England,  sent  an  armj  of  24,000  men 
walls  of  York.  The  public  discontent  was  in-  under  Kandolf  and  Donglas,  which  ravaged  the 
creased  by  the  honors  bestowed  upon  Hagh  coanty  of  Cumberland.  Young  Edward  march- 
Spenser,  a  new  favorite,  and  an  armea  insurrec-  ed  to  the  north  with  over  40,000  men,  made  a 
tion  of  the  barons  under  the  earls  of  Lancaster  vain  pursuit  of  the  Scots,  came  up  with  them 
and  Hereford  caused  the  Spensers  to  be  ban-  twice  when  they  were  in  inaccessible  positions, 
ished ;  but  on  their  return  Lancaster  was  seized  is  recorded  to  have  wept  when  he  found  him- 
and  put  to  death  with  the  same  indignities  self  out-generalled  by  the  skill  of  an  inferior 
which  had  formerly  by  his  orders  been  exercised  enemy,  and  concluded  an  inglorious  campaign 
against  Gaveston.  Edward,  now  at  peace  with  by  a  treaty  in  which  the  entire  independence  of 
his  own  subjects,  hoped  to  secure  his  tranquil-  Scotland  was  recognized.  The  odium  of  this  set- 
lity  by  negotiating  in  1823  a  trudb  for  18  years  tlement  was  thrown  upon  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
with  Scotland.  Though  the  triumph  of  thp  who  increased  their  unpopularity  by  intrigues 
Spensers  was  complete,  the  partiality  with  against  the  earl  of  Kent,  whom  they  caused  to 
which  the  king  regarded  his  favorites  had  the  be  executed  for  high  treason  in  1330.  At  the 
effect  of  alienating  not  only  his  subjects  but  also  age  of  18,  Edward,  having  determined  to  assert 
his  queen.  Under  pretence  of  arranging  some  his  own  authority  against  his  mother  and  her 
diflferences  between  ner  husband  and  her  brother  favorite,  contrived  thoir  arrest.  Mortimer  was 
she  went  to  France,  where  she  found  a  great  executed  for  high  treason  at  Smithfield,  and 
number  of  English  fugitives,  the  friends  of  Isabella  was  confined  for  t]ie  rest  of  her  life  in 
Lancaster,  the  most  considerable  and  potent  oi  the  manor  of  Risings.  Immediately  after  assum- 
whom.was  the  young  Roger  Mortimer.  A  do^  ing  the  government  he  renewed  his  father^s  and 
mestic  rebellion  supported  by  a  foreign  invasion  grandfather^s  project  of  conquering  Scotland, 
was  projected,  and  in  1826  the  queen  with  a  and  secretly  encouraged  the  clain^  of  Edward 
foreign  force  of  8,000  men,  led  by  Hugh  Mor-  Baliol  to  the  crown  of  that  country,  who  was 
timer  and  John  of  Hainaut,  landed  on  the  coast  willing  to  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  English  mon- 
of  Suffolk.  The  most  powerful  nobles  and  pre-  arch.  Baliol  won  the  crown  and  lost  it  within 
lates  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  Edward,  having  8  months,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  gave 
in  vain  appealed  to  the  citizens  for  support,  to  Edward  the  pretext  which  he  desired  to  re- 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  marshes  of  Wales,  new  the  war  ana  attempt  to  restore  the  refugee. 
The  queen  pursued  him,  and  he  took  shipping  He  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  and  (July  19,  1838) 
for  Ireland,  but,  unlucky  by  sea  as  well  as  by  defeated  on  Halidon  hill  with  great  loss  the 
land,  was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  was  army  of  the  regent  Douglas,  who  had  approach- 
found  concealed  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  ed  for  its  relief.  The  town  and  castle  were  im- 
sent  in  custody  to  the  castle  of  Kenilworth.  mediately  surrendered,  and  Baliol  being  again 
The  favorite  Spenser  was  taken  at  the  same  seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  dismembered 
time  and  hanged.  The  parliament  being  assem-  the  kingdom  by  a  large  cession  of  territory  to 
bled,  by  the  influence  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  England,  a  measure  which  was  followed  bv  his 
it  was  resolved  that  the  reign  of  Edward  of  flight  to  England  within  4  months.  Three 
Caernarvon  had  ceased.  While  imprisoned  in  times  Edward  invaded  and  devastated  Scotland 
Berkeley  castle  under  the  charge  of  ruflians  in  support  of  Baliol,  but  had  not  conquered  the 
employed  by  Mortimer,  Edward  H.  was  found  independent  spirit  of  the  country  when  he  suf- 
dead  in  his  bed  in  the  morning  after  shrieks  fered  the  war  to  languish,  having  determined 
bad  been  heard  from  his  apartment  during  the  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  against 
night,  and  his  distorted  features  betrayed  the  Philip  of  Valois.  The  ground  of  this  preten- 
agonv  in  which  he  had  expired.  sion  was,  that  although  females  were  excluded 
EDWARD  III.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  II.  and  from  the  French  throne,  the  male  descendants  of 
Isabella  of  France,  born  at  Windsor,  Nov.  18,  females  were  not;  and  that  as  the  son  of  Isabel- 
1812,  proclaimed  kingof  England,  Jan.  25,1827,  la,  the  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  his  claim  was 
died  at  Shene,  now  Richmond,  June  21, 1877.  better  than  that  of  Philip,  who  was  descended 
At  the  age  of  12  years  he  went  with  a  splendid  from  a  younger  brother  of  Charles  IV.  To  cany 
retinue  to  France  to  do  homage  to  Charles  IV.  his  mighty  design  into  execution,  he  made  alli- 
for  the  possession  of  Guienne  and  Ponthieu,  ance  with  several  continental  princes  and  rulers, 
which  had  been  resigned  to  him  by  his  father,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Louis  of  Bavaria,  em- 
He  remained  with  his  mother  at  the  French  peror  of  Germany,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and 
court,  was  contracted  in  marriage  by  her  to  Gueldres,  and  Artevelde  of  Ghent.  Edward 
Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  oi  Hainaut,  ac-  formally  published  his  claim  in  1387,  and  in  the 
oompanied  her  and  her  followers  in  their  following  year  sailed  with  a  numerous  fleet  to 
invasion  of  England,  and  was  declared  king  Antwerp,  designing  to  begin  the  campaign  with 
after  the  captivity  of  his  father.  A  council  of  the  siege  of  Cambrai ;  but  perceiving  the  difS- 
regency,  consisting  of  4  bish(n>3  and  10  noble-  oulty  of  the  enterprise,  he  advanced  into  France 
men,  most  of  whom,  being  of  Isabella's  party,  with  about  50,000  men,  was  almost  confronted 
gave  up  to  her  and  Mortimer  (now  created  earl  with  an  army  of  nearly  double  the  force  under 
of  March)  the  ascendency  in  the  government,  Philip,  yet  no  engagement  ensued,  and  he  at 
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length  returned  to  Brussels  and  disbanded  his  of  the  honse  of  York.  The  great  Lancastrian 
armj  without  having  derived  any  advantage  chiefs,  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  dukes  of  Bed- 
from  his  immense  expenditures.  He  returned  ford  and  Gloucester,  who  ably  though  discord- 
to  England  in  1340,  obtained  an  unprecedented  antly  supported  the  throne  during  the  minor* 
grant  from  parliament,  defeated  a  French  fleet  ity  of  Henry,  were  dead,  when  Riduurd,  duke 
off  Sluis  which  Philip  had  sent  to  intercept  him,  of  York,  the  father  of  Edward  IV.,  returned 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  at  the  head  of  from  Ireland,  cautiously  and  gradually  ad- 
200,000  men  undertook  at  the  same  time  the  sieges  vanced  his  claim  to  the  throne,  gained  the 
of  Toumay  and  St,  Omer,  both  of  which  were  support  of  the  powerful  earls  of  Warwick  and 
unsuccessful ;  and  he  quickly  concluded  an  ar-  Salisbury,  took  arms  against  Somerset,  the 
mistice  for  9  months,  and  soon  after  another  for  last  great  nobleman  of  the  Lancastrian  branch, 
3  years  and  8  months.  Another  English  cam-  and  began  by  a  victory  at  St.  Albans,  in  1455, 
paign  in  France  was  begun  in  1846  under  the  the  wars  between  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster 
earl  of  Derby,  and  prosecuted  with  uninterrupt-  and  the  white  rose  of  York.  The  claims  of 
ed  success.  Edward  also  landed  with  a  numerous  both  these  Piantagenet  lines  were  derived  from 
force  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  advanced  to  Edward  UI.  From  the  first  2  sons  of  that 
Rouen,  sent  his  light  troops  to  insult  the  fan-  soverei^  no  issue  survived ;  the  3  Lancas* 
bourgs  of  Paris,  and  on  Aug.  26  gained  over  trian  kings  who  had  occupied  the  throne  for 
Philip  the  decisive  battle  of  Or^cy.  The  siege  more  than  half  a  century  were  descended  from 
of  Calais  followed,  and  while  the  chivalry  of  the  4th  son ;  the  dukes  of  York  were  descended 
England  lay  before  the  walls  of  that  city,  the  from  the  5th  son,  but  had  also  by  intermar- 
Scots  suddenly  crossed  the  frontiers,  but  were  riage  become  heirs  to  the  rights  of  the  8d 
defeated  by  a  miscellaneous  and  rapidly  collect-  son.  The  question  of  genealogical  right,  corn- 
ed army,  led,  according  to  the  improbable  testi-  plicated  in  itself,  was  rendered  more  so  by  the 
mony  of  Froissart,  by  Queen  Philippa.  Calais  irregular  accession  of  the  1st  Lancaster,  while 
surrendered  after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  a  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  heir  of  the  8d  son,  waB 
truce  followed  which  lasted  till  1355.  Mean-  alive,  and  by  decrees  of  parliaments  Richard| 
time.  Edward  invaded  and  widely  desolated  duke  of  York,  after  various  successes  and  re- 
Scotland,  causing  a  havoc  long  remembered  by  verses  in  maintidning  his  claim,  was  defeated  and 
the  natives.  The  war  was  renewed  in  France  slain  by  Queen  Margaret,  at  Wakefield,  in  1460; 
under  the  Black  Prince,  who  gained  in  1356  and  young  Edwiutl,  the  inheritor  of  his  father's 
the  memorable  victory  of  Poitiers,  in  which  he  pretensions  and  ability,  immediately  put  himself 
took  King  John  of  France  prisoner,  who  was  not  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Welsh  borderers  and 
ransomed  till  1360.  In  that  year  the  ^'  great  mountaineers,  and  dented  a  formidable  force 
peace"  was  concluded  at  Bretigni,  by  which  under  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Ormond,  at 
Edward  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  Mortimer's  Cross.  He  then  marched  southward, 
of  France  and  restored  his  conquests,  retaining  supported  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  suffered 
only  the  full  sovereignty  of  Poitou,  Guienne,  a  aefeat  at  Barnet  Heath  by  which  Henry  was 
and  the  county  of  Ponthieu.  Though  the  mis-  again  restored  to  his  friends.  Edward  marched 
fortunes  of  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  con-  directly  to  London,  which  he  entered  without 
trasted  strongly  with  the  glories  of  its  com-  opposition,  and  where  his  youth,  boldness,  and 
mencement,  and  though  his  victories  left  few  beauty  gained  him  the  public  favor.  He  was 
lasting  acquisitions,  yet  they  gave  to  England  a  proclaimed  king  in  1461,  and  thus  there  were  two 
lustre  and  renown  which  were  long  her  strength  kings  and  two  royal  armies  in  the  land.  Both 
and  safety.  In  his  reign  the  elegant  arts  began  parties  made  the  most  formidable  preparations 
to  be  cultivated,  the  castle  of  Windsor  was  re-  tor  battle,  and  at  Towton,  near  York,  100,000 
built,  the  order  of  the  garter  was  instituted,  and  Eogliskhmen  were  drawn  up,  in  not  very  un« 
English  poetry  and  prose  may  be  said  to  have  equal  division,  in  hostile  array.  Proclamation 
been  begun.  «  had  been  made  that  no  quarter  should  be  given, 
EDWARD  lY.,  king  of  England,  bom  in  and  the  battle  was  probably  the  bloodiest  in 
Rouen,  April  29, 1441,  died  AprU  9, 1483.  .  An  English  history.  It  lasted  more  than  a  day, 
old  chronicler  speaks  of  *^  the  troublous  season  and  ended,  after  the  slaughter  of  more  than 
of  Eling  Henry  VI.,  the  prosperous  reign  of  80,000  persons,  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Lan* 
Xing  Edward  IV.,  the  pitiful  life  of  King  Ed-  castrians  ;  and .  thus  the  crown  was  firmly 
ward  v.,  and  the  tragical  doings  of  Sing  placed  on  the  brow  of  Edward  lY.  The  cause 
RichardllL"  The  lot  of  the  feeble  Henry  VI.  of  the  red  rose  seemed  desperate,  but  it  was 
fell  most  inappropriately  in  an  age  of  violence,  to  supported  by  the  courage  and  energy  of  Mar- 
which  he  brought  only  meekness  of  spirit ;  and  garet.  She  sailed  to  France,  seeking  the  alliance 
he  saw  during  his  reign  the  splendid  achieve-  of  the  French  king ;  and  perils  by  land  and  by 
ments  of  foreign  victory  exchanged  for  defeats  sea,  shipwreck,  and  capture  by  roving  bandit^ 
and  ignominy,  his  title  to  the  throne  disputed,  make  up  the  wild  story  of  her  adventures,  till 
and  England  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  war.  His  in  1464  she  appears  again  in  Scotland,  at  the 
own  insignificance,  the  dishonor  of  the  English  head  of  only  500  French  troops,  with  whom, 
arms,  and  the  passionate  tyranny  of  his  indom-  and  a  band  of  Scottish  borderers,  she  gave  bat- 
itable  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  were  the  oc-  tie  to  the  English  general.  Lord  Montacute,  near 
casion  of  reviving  the  long  forgotten  pretensions  Hexham.    The  Lancastnans  were  again  cou^ 
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pletel/  routed ;  the  king  and  many  of  the  chiefs  now  again  became  master  of  London,  and  of  the 

were  captured  on  the  neld,  or  after  larking  for  person  of  Henry,  who  was  remanded  to  the 

a  while  in  concealment;  and  Margaret  again  tower,  never  affSAn  to  leave  it.    Meanwhile, 

made  her  escape  through  Scotland  into  France,  Margaret,  with  her  son,  now  18  years  of  age, 

with  her  son  and  his  famous  preceptor,  Sir  landed  at  Weymouth  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 

John  Fortescue.     Edward,  acting  upon  the  French  troops  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of 

maxim  of  Macchiavelli,  with  characteristic  vig-  Bamet.    The  first  event  of  which  she  received 

or,  made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  his  enemies  in  tidings  was  her  husband's  activity  and  the  de- 

the  first  moment  of  victory,  and  in  his  subse-  feat  and  death  of  Warwick.    Nevertheless,  she 

quent  administration  ruled  with  clemency.  Af-  determined  to  defend  to  the  utmost  her  fallen 

ter  this  second  retreat  of  Margaret,  he  devoted  fortunes,  and  with  an  army  commanded  by  the 

himself  for  a  time  to  pleasure.    He  had  been  duke  of  Somerset  made  a  stand  at  Tewked[>ury, 

hunting  in  the  forest  of  Grafton,  when  he  met,  May  4, 1471.    Her  army  was  defeated,  her  son 

at  her  father's  house,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Prince  Edward  slain,  and  she  herself  taken  pris- 

John  Grey  and  daughter  of  Richard  Widville,  oner  and  held  in  captivity  6  years,  when  she 

Baron  Rivers.    The  impetuous  king,  in  vain  was  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France.    Her  hus- 

seeking  an  illicit  union,  consented  to  a  private  band  was  put  to  death  in  the  tower.  May  21. 

marriage  with  her  (April,  1464),  and  she  was  Edward  formed  an  alliance  in  1474  with  the 

within  a  year  publicly  acknowledged  queen,  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  France  was  to  be 

her  father  was  made  an  earl.    This  union  dis-  divided  into  two  states,  one  of  which,  compre- 

pleased  the  powerful  and  haughty  earl  of  War-  bending  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces, 

wick,  who  had  before  been  authorized  to  nego-  should  belong  to  Burgundy,  and  the  other  should 

tiate  for  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Uie  be  possessed  by  England.    He  passed  over  to 

princess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  and  who  was  more-  Calais  witii  a  force  of  archers  and  men-at-arms, 

over  indignant  at  the  influence  possessed  by  only,  however,  to  be  disappointed  by  the  duke 

the  new  queen,  which  she  employed  in  the  of  Burgundy,  who  sent  his  apology  instead  of 

elevation  of  her  own  friends.    The  malcontent  an  army,  and  to  make  an  advantageous  treaty 

earl,  allying  himself  with  Edward's  brother,  wit^  liouis  without  a  battle.    By  this  trea^ 

the  duke  of  Olarence,  broke  out  into  open  re-  pensions  ofconsiderable  amounts  were  bestow^ 

Tolt  in  1469.    The  effect  of  his  combination  by  Louis  not  only  upon  the  EngUsh  king,  but 

with  the  discontented  nobility  and  gentry  was  also  upon  all  the  considerable  persons  of  the 

quickly  seen  in  seditions  fomented  in  every  part  English  court.    Edward  returned  to  England 

of  the  country.    In  Yorkshire,  Robin  of  Redes-  to  become  involved  in  a  bitter  strife  with  his 

dale,  a  hero  among  the  troopers  of  the  frontier,  brother  Clarence.    The  interference  of  Edward 

tookthefield  with  60,000  men.  Edward  march-  prevented  the  marriage  of  Clarence  with  the 

ed  against  them,  unaware  of  the  danger  to  wealthy  heiress  of  Burgundy;  soon  afterward 

which  he  exposed  his  capital.    Warwick,  absent  two  of  the  friends  of  Clarence  were  put  to  death 

in  France,  had  gained  tho  favor  of  Louis  XI.,  upon  a  frivolous  pretence,  joined  with  an  aocu- 

and  had  even  become  reconciled  with  his  old  sation  of  sorcery ;  and  when  he  maintained 

enemy,  Margaret    He  landed  at  Dartmouth  their  innocence,  he  was  himself  privately  put 

with  a  small  body  of  troops,  where  his  popu-  to  death,  Feb.  1478,  upon  a  charge  of  treason, 

larity  swelled  his  army  in  a  few  days  to  more  for  arraigning  public  lustice.    During  the  lat- 

than  60,000  men.    He  advanced  to  the  north,  ter  part  of  his  life  Edward  was  sunk  in  indo- 

and  his  approach  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  royal  lence  and  pleasure.    He  left  6  daughters,  of 

troops.    Edward  fled  in  1470  to  Holland,  and  whom   Elizabeth  was   afterward  married  to 

hiB  miprisoned  rival  was  led  forth  from  the  Henry  YII. ;  and  2  sons,  the  ill-fated  princes 

tower  to  hear  the  streets  of  London  resounding  Edward  and  Richard. 

once  more  with  the  name  of  King  Henry.    A  EDWARD  Y.,  king  of  England,  of  the  York 

parliament  was  summoned  in  the  name  of  the  branch^  of  the  Plantagenets,  son  and  successor 

restored  king^ by  which  Edward  was  pronounced  of  the  precediog,  bom  Nov.  4, 1470,  in  the  sano- 

a  usurper,  his  adherents  were  attainted,  and  tuary  of  Westminster  abbey,  whither  his  mother 

all  acts  passed  by  his  authority  repealed.    This  had  fled  for  refuge  from  Uie  Army  of  the  Lan- 

restoration  gave,  however,  but  a  brief  respite  to  oastrian  Queen  Margaret  and  of  Warwick,  died 

the  Lancastrian  family.    The  fugitive  Eaward,  doubtless  by  murder  in  the  tower  of  London, 

secretly  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  col-  where  he  was  imprisoned,  in  1483.    At  the  time 

lected  abody  of  ^emings  and  Dutchmen  in  a  ofhis  father's  death,  April  9, 1483,  young  Edward 

few  months,  with  whom  he  entered  the  Humber,  was  residing  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in  the  care 

and  landed  at  Ravenspur.    He  advanced  into  of  the  earl  Rivers,  brother  of  the  queen.    In 

the  interior,  pretending  at  first  tibat  he  came  company  with  Rivers  he  immediately  set  out  for 

only  to  recover  his  patrimony  as  duke  of  York,  London,  while  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  broth- 

and  making  his  followers  cry  '^  Long  live  King  er  of  the  late  king,  and  now  the  regent  during 

Henry,"  till  he  received  reinforcements  which  the  minority,  started  for  the  south  from  York, 

put  him  in  a  condition  to  face  the  enemy.    The  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue.  The  two  proces- 

adverse  armies  met  at  Bamet  on  Easter  mom«  sions  met  at  Stony  Stratford,  when  Gloucester 

ing,  April  14, 1471,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  approached  the  young  prince  with  the  greatest 

dfSeat^  and  Warwick  himself  slain.    Edward  demonstrations (n  respect  but soonafter  charged 
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Rivers  and  the  queen's  son,  Sir  Richard  Grey,  ofan  old  stairway  aheap  of  decayed  bones,  whieh 

with  having  aimed  to  estrange  fh)m  him  the  sa-  proved  to  be  those  of  two  boys.    The  indioa- 

fection  of  his  nephew,  arrested  and  imprisoned  tions  were  deemed  sufficient  that  they  belonged 

them  both  in  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  and  endeav-  to  the  nnfortanate  Edward  Y.  and  his  brother, 

ored  unsuccessfully  to  satisfy  Edward  with  re-  and  they  were  removed  by  royal  command  to 

gard  to  the  violence  thus  exercised  upon  his  Westminster  abbey,  where  an  inscription,  be- 

kindred.    The  king  was  from  this  time  a  captive,  ginning   Osaa   dmaeratorum   diu  et  multum 

The  queen  mother  in  London,  perceiving  that  quassiUky  was  placed  upon  the  monument.    So 

nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of  her  family  was  in-  well  concealed  a  matter  as  the  death  of  the 

tended,  hastily  took  refuse  with  her  second  son,  royal  princes  leaves  room  for  paradoxes  and 

the  duke  of  York,  and lier  5  daughters,  in  the  historic  doubts;  but  it  is  certain  that,  though 

sanctuary  at  Westminster.    Gloucester  had  410  the  name  of  Edward  Y.  stands  on  the  list  of 

sooner  arrived  in  London  than  he  postponed  the  English  sovereigns,  he  had  hardly  the  shadow 

coronation  of  the  young  king,  confined  him  for  of  a  reign ;  that  under  the  dark  protectorship  of 

security  in  the  tower,  and  was  formally  invested  his  uncle  he  went  speedily  from  the  palace  to 

with  the  office  of  protector.    His  next  step  was  the  prison,  within  whose  precincts  he  found  se- 

to  withdraw  the  duke  of  York  from  his  retreat  cret  death  and  burial. 

with  his  mother  at  Westminster;  but  he  had  still  EDWARD  YL,  3d  king  of  England  of  the 

to  fear  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  noblemen,  Tudor  dynasty,  born  Oct  12, 1587,  ascended  the 

such  as  Lords  Hastings  and  Stanley,  who  were  throne  in  1647,  died  July  6,  1653.    The  son  of 

friends  of  the  late  king,  and  unswerving  in  their  Henry  YHI.  and  Jane  Seymour,  he  was  little 

fidelity  to  his  children.     Their  destruction  or  cared  for  by  the  3  stepmothers  whom  he  had  in 

imprisonment  without  form  of  trial,  or  even  spe-  quick  succession ;  but  at  the  age  of  6  years,  being 

cification  of  offence,  swiftly  followed.    The  earl  intrusted  to  the  learned  masters  Anthony  Cooke 

Rivers  also,  and  his  friends,  were  put  td  death  and  John  Oheke,  made  progress  in  philosophy, 

without  any  semblance  of  judicial  forms.    The  divinity,  Greek,  and  Latin.    Henry  YIIL  ap- 

amours  of  the  late  king  now  suggested  to  Glou-  pointed  in  his  will  a  council  of  executors  to  ex- 

cester  a  means  of  viliMng  the  queen  dowager  ercise  the  royal  authority  during  the  minority 

and  her  descendants.    He  even  did  not  hesitate  of  his  son,  who,  at  their  first  meeting,  fearing 

to  malign  his  own  mother,  affirming  that  the  that  the  government  would  lose  its  dignity  for 

resemblance  of  Edward  lY.  and  of  the  duke  of  want  of  some  head  to  represent  the  royal  ma- 

Olarence  to  notorious  gallants  was  a  sufficient  jesty,  bestowed  upon  Edward  Seymour,  now 

proof  of  their  spurious  birth,  and  that  the  duke  created  duke  of  Somerset,  or  allowed  him  to  as- 

of  Gloucester  alone,  of  all  his  sons,  appeared  by  sume,  the  titles  of  governor  of  his  majesty,  lord 

his  features  and  countenance  to  be  the  true  protector  of  all  his  realms,  and  lleutenant-gen- 

ofi&pring  of  the  duke  of  York.    Thus  having  eral  of  all  his  armies.  The  chancellor  Wriothes- 

insulted  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  brother,  ley,  who  resisted  this  measure,  and  who  in  his 

disgraced  the  queen  and  her  children,  and  re-  zeal  exceeded  his  judicial  duties,  was  compelled 

moved  their  most  powerful  friends,  he  openly  to  resign   his  office.     Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 

denied  the  title  of  Edward  Y.,  who  meanwhile,  the  brother  of  Somerset,  was  created  Baron 

with  his  brother,  languished  in  prison.  The  pre-  Seymour  of  Sudley,  and  appointed  lord  high 

cise  time  and  the  detdls  of  the  death  of  these  admird.    The  government  was  almost  entirely 

princes  are  among  the  mysteries  of  history.  Protestant,  and  its  first  object  was  to  complete 

A  conspiracy  had  been  set  on  foot  for  their  lib-  the  religious  revolution  and  establish  a  church 

eration  during  the  first  year  of  tiie  usurper's  independent  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  statute  of 

reign,  when  it  was  announced  that  they  were  no  the  6  articles  was  repealed,  prisoners  under  it 

longer  alive.    The  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Mor&  were  released,' and  exiles  recalled.    Preaching, 

which  was  collected  from  the  confession  or  which  had  been  rare  in  Oatholic  times,  was  en- 

the  murderers  in  the  next  reign,  is  as  follows :  forced  by  visitors  despatched  througnout  the 

that  Richard  had  in  vain  tampered  with  the  gov-  kingdom,  who  with  other  powers  were  author* 

emor  of  the  tower,  Bra(^enbury,  to  put  them  to  ized  to  require  that  4  sermons  be  preached  ev- 

death,  but  found  a  ready  instrument  for  the  exe-  ery  year  in  every  church  against  the  papacy, 

cution  of  his  purpose  in  Tyrrel,  his  master  of  Images,  which  Luther  had  tolerated  as  aids 

horse ;  that  Tyrrel  was  despatched  with  a  com-  to  devotion,  and  of  which  Cranmer  vindicated 

mission  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  tower  for  one  a  moderate  use,  became  objects  of  dislike,  and 

night,  and  that  during  tiiat  night  he  watched  were  torn  down  in  places  where  they  had  been 

without  while  one  of  his  grooms,  accompanied  honored  by  pilgrim^es  and  offerings.     The 

by  a  notorious  assasdn,enteredthe  sleeping  room  English  Bible,  with  Erasmus's  commentary  on 

of  the  princes,  stifled  them  both  with  father  the  gospels,  was  placed  in  every  church  for 

beds  and  pillows,  and  buried  their  bodies  at  the  the  use  of  the  people.    In  the  first  parliament 

foot  of  the  staircase.    The  testimony  of  More  is  the  statutes  of  Richard  H.  and  Henry  lY. 

almost  contemporaneous  with  the  event  itself,  against  the  Lollards  were  repealed,  together 

and  is  confirmed  by  the  honors  which  were  cer-  with  all  the  acts  in  matters  of  religion  passed 

tainly  conferred  upon  the  aUeged  murderers.  In  under  Henry  YIIL,  except  those  directed  against 

the  reign  of  Oharles  H.,  when  alterations  were  the  papsJ  supremacy.    The  uniformity  of  public 

made  in  the  tower,  there  was  found  at  the  foot  worship  was  established,  and  all  ministers  were 
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eDJoined  to  use  only  the  book  of  common  pray-  landlords.  There  were  armies  of  insurgents  in 
er,  prepared  by  the  primate  Cranmer  and  his  several  connties,  but  the  largest  and  most  tio* 
brethren,  which,  after  yarions  alterations  in  the  lent  was  in  Cornwall,  where  a  tanner  named 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Gharles  II.,  Eett  encamped  near  Norwich  at  the  head  of 
continues  in  use  in  the  Anglican  church  to  tliis  20,000  men.  He  repulsed  the  marquis  of  North* 
day.  The  English  clergy  were  emancipated  ampton,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and  hanged 
from  compulsory  celibacy,  though  it  was  recom-  with  his  principal  associates.  The  protector  had 
mended  to  them  "  to  live  separate  from  the  bond  incurred  odium  by  what  was  termed  his  feeble 
of  marriage,  for  their  own  estimation,  and  that  administration  during  this  rebellion,  and  also  by 
they  might  attend  solely  to  the  ministration  of  his  lavish  expenditures  upon  his  magnificent 
the  gospel.^*  There  were  as  yet  no  Protestant  palace  of  Somerset  house.  He  had  wavered  and 
nonconformists,  but  aH  persons  were  command-  almost  given  sanction  to  the  demands  of  the 
ed  to  attend  public  worship  under  pain  of  ec-  populace  when  they  were  in  arms  against  the 
desiastical  censures,  of  6  months^  imprisonment  royal  authority ;  and  had  become  from  a  simple 
for  the  first  offence,  12  for  the  second,  and  con-  knight  with  a  slender  fortune  the  possessor  of 
finement  for  life  for  the  third.  Bonner,  bie^op  more  than  200  manors  and  parcels  of  land  in  dif- 
of  London,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  discontented 
eeverfd  others,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  be-  lords,  directedby  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  grad- 
cause  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  reform-  ually  withdrew  from  court  and  met  in  Ix>ndon 
atory  movement  The  first  step  toward  reli-  with  bodies  of  their  retainers.  The  protector,  as 
gious  liberty  was  a  distinction,  recognized  prac-  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  their  move- 
tically  though  not  by  canon,  between  what  were  ment,  took  the  king  with  him  to  Windsor,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  essential  and  the  unessential  called  by  proclamation  on  all  faithful  subjects  to 
parts  of  Christianity,  and  only  offences  against  repair  to  him  at  Hampton  court  in  arms  for  the 
the  former  were  liable  to  -deadly  persecution,  protection  of  the  royal  person  against  a  oonspi- 
Thus,  no  Roman  Catholic  suffered  death  for  re-  racy.  Multitudes  of  the  common  people,  bat 
ligion  in  this  reign-;  but  Joan  Bocher,  commonly  scarcely  a  gentleman,  obeyed  his  summons,  and 
called  Joan  of  Kent,  was  burned  for  an  unintel-  his  cause  was  rendered  desperate  when  the  coun- 
ligible  heresy,  which  denied  something,  though  cil  declared  against  him.  The  king  was  obliged 
her  words  vainly  struggled  to  explain  what,  con-  to  sanction  the  vote  for  his  deposition,  and  he  was 
cerning  Christ.  Yon  Parris,  a  Dutchman,  was  brought  to  London  and  incarcerated  in  the  tow- 
also  burned  for  -denying  the  divinitv  of  the  er,  Oct.  14, 1549.  Warwick  dissembled  for  the 
Saviour.  Among  civil  occurrences  in  this  reign,  moment  his  purpose  concerning  the  prisoner, 
the  first  of  importance,  after  the  settlement  of  and  was  obliged  by  his  position,  though  a  secret 
the  government,  was  the  expedition  of  Somerset  Catholic,  to  f&voT  the  cause  of  the  reformation, 
into  Scotland  to  compel  the  marriage  of  Mary,  and,  though  a  rancorous  enemy  of  Somerset^ 
the  young  queen  of  Scots,  to  Edward,  according  soon  to  set  that  nobleman  free,  and  to  give  his 
to  a  previous  treaty.    A  bloody  encounter,  be-  own  son  in  marriage  to  Somerset's  daughter. 

fun  between  the  Scottish  and  English  cavalry  at  When,  however,  Warwick  had  received  the  of- 
'alside,  Sept  9, 1547^  was  continued  the  next  fice  of  lord  high  admiral,  had  been  raised  to  the 
day  between  the  entire  armies  at  Pinkie,  and  dignity  of  duke  of  Northumberland,  had  become 
ended  in  the  victory  of  the  English  protector,  the  undisputed  chief  of  the  government,  and 
He  was,  however,  quickly  called  home  by  had  annihilated  the  power  of  Somerset,  he  was 
machinations  against  him,  the  young  queen  of  able  to  proceed  further  ag^nst  that  duke,  who 
Scots  was  sent  to  France,  and  the  war  was  end-  was  again  committed  to  tiie  tower  in  1551  for 
ed  without  having  effected  its  object.  His  bro-  treason  and  for  felony,  was  convicted  upon  the 
ther  and  rival,  Lord  Seymour,  was  committed  to  latter  charge,  and  executed  upon  Tower  hill, 
thetower,  Feb.  25, 1549,  and  a  bill  attainting  him  Jan.  22, 1552.  Warwick  next  persuaded  Ed- 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords.  This  bill  ward  to  make  a  new  settlement  excluding  his 
was,  by  the  influence  of  Somerset)  whowaspres-  sisters  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
ent  in  the  house  to  encourage  it,  passed  unani-  giving  the  fatal  nomination  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
mously  within  8  days ;  and  Seymour,  without  who  had  been  his  playmate  and  companion  in 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  or  studies.  Edward  sank  rapidly  after  Uiis,  and 
confront  his  accusers,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  died  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age  and  the  7th  of 
hill,  March  20.  During  the  next  summer  formi-  his  reign.  His  4U!Complishments  were  such  as 
dable  insurrections  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  to  surprise  the  famous  Italian  physician  Jerome 
the  kingdom.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  Cardan,  who  visited  him  in  his  last  sickness ; 
during  the  last  reign  had  been  followed  by  an  aa-  and  for  his  diary  and  other  compositions  he  is  in- 
yance  in  the  price  of  commodities ;  at  the  same  eluded  by  Walpole  in  his  list  of  royal  authors, 
time  the  demand  for  labor  had  been  lessened  llieliterary  remcuns  of  Ed  ward  YL,  edited  with 
and  its  wages  reduced.  The  new  owners  of  ab-  historical  notices  and  a  biographical  memoir  by 
bey  lands  had  enclosed  many  of  the  fields  which  John  Gough  Nichols,  were  prmted  in  1859,  for 
had  formerly  been  allotted  for  the  common  the  Roxburgh  club  (2  vol^jLondon). 
nse  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  their  rapacity  EDWARD,  prince  of  Wales,  surnamod  the 
was  compared  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  color  of  his  ajmor,  eld- 
iksi  who  had  often  been  the  most  lenient  of  est  son  of  Edward  IIL  And  Phihppa  of  Uainaut, 
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born  at  Woodstock,  Jane  15, 1830,  died  June  8,  appointed  8d  assistant  to  the  commissioners 
1376.  In  his  16th  year  he  accompanied  his  of  the  Trans-Sntlej  territory  a  few  weeks  later ; 
&ther  in  his  invasion  of  France,  and  he  held  the  and  in  Jan.  1847,  was  made  first  assistant  to 
nominal  command  of  the  largest  and  most  ac*  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  resident  at  Lahore, 
tively  engaged  division  of  the  English  forces  in  and  was  charged  with  collecting  the  revenue  in 
the  batte  of  Cr6cy,  the  king  giving  him  this  the  N.  W.  part  c^  the  Pai\jaab.  The  skill  with 
opportunity  to  "  win  his  spurs."  Among  the  which  he  performed  this  diflScult  duty,  and, 
slain  in  the  battle  was  John  of  Luxemburg,  king  without  resort  to  military  measures,  reduced  the 
of  Bohemia,  and  his  crest  of  3  ostrich  feathers,  lawless  tribes  of  that  half  subjugated  country, 
with  the  motto  Ich  dien  (I  serve),  was  adopted  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  the  Indian  authori^ 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  has  always  been  ties  toward  the  young  lieutenant ;  and  his  con- 
borne  by  his  successors.  In  1356  he  gained  the  duct  in  the  troubles  which  followed  with  the 
victory  of  Poitiers,  in  which  the  French  King  Sikh  chieftain  Lalla  Moolr{\j  soon  made  his  name 
John  was  taken  prisoner.  He  returned  to  Eng-  familiar  in  every  part  of  England.  In  April, 
land  in  1357,  the  king  of  France  on  a  splendidly  1848,  Moolrig  stirred  up  a  rebellion  of  the  Sikhs, 
caparisoned  charger  forming  the  principal  oma<  fortified  himself  at  Mooltan,  and,  aided  by  the 
ment  of  the  cavalcade  wi&  which  he  entered  native  garrison  of  a  small  fort  near  there,  mur- 
London.  In  1361  the  king  of  England  united  dered  Lieut.  Anderson  of  the  Bombay  fusileers 
all  his  dominions  between  the  Loire  and  the  and  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  of  the  Bengal  civil  service. 
Pyr6n6es  into  one  principality,  and  bestowed  it  At  tliis  critical  period. it  was  probably  the  cour- 
upon  the  Black  Prince,  with  liie  title  of  prince  age  and  military  knowledge  of  Lieut.  Edwardes 
of  Aquitania.  There  Pedro  the  Cruel  took  ref-  which  saved  the  British  power  in  the  Punjaub. 
nge  from  Castile,  and  young  Edward  undertook  Leaving  the  town  of  Leia  on  the  Indus,  where 
to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  He  marched  he  had  been  employed  with  a  small  force  in  col- 
through  the  valley  of  RoncesvaUes  and  by  Pam-  lecting  the  land  tax,  he  summoned  Col.  CorUandt, 
plooa  to  the  frontiers  of  Castile,  met  and  commanding  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  to  come  to 
defeated  Henry  of  Trastamare  on  the  plains  his  assistance,  called  upon  the  friendly  nabob 
between  Navarrete  and  Naiera,  was  disappointed  of  Bahawalpoor  to  take  the  field,  and  having 
of  the  reimbursements  which  had  been  stipu-  effected  a  Junction  with  Cortlandt,  May  20, 
lated,  and  returned  into  Guienne  with  an  ex-  moved  down  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus  at  the 
hausted  treasury  and  a  shattered  constitution,  head  of  7,000  men.  At  the  same  time  10,000 
To  defray  the  expenses  of  his  court,  perhaps  of  the  enemy  who  had  marched  out  to  oppose 
the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  and  to  fulfil  his  passage  were  compelled  by  the  demonstra- 
his  contracts  with  the  troops  that  had  followed  tions  of  the  Bahawalpoor  troops  to  retreat 
him  to  Spain,  he  was  obliged  to  impose  taxes  toward  the  Chenaub,  whither  Eawardes,  hav- 
which  made  him  unpopular  with  his  barons,  ing  crossed  the  Indus  on  the  17th  with  a  small 
Summoned  in  1369  to  answer  before  King  body  of  infantry,  hastened  to  attack  them, 
9  Charles  of  France  to  the  complaints  of  his  vas-  leaving  Cortlandt  to  follow  as  soon  as  boats 
sals,  he  replied  that  he  would  obev,  but  at  the  could  be  got  for  the  passage  of  the  rest.  Mean- 
head  of  60,000  men.  He  appeared  in  the  field,  while  Mooing  had  defeat^  the  nabob  of  Baha- 
but  the  French  generals  avoided  an  engagement  walpoor,  and  Edwardes  on  reaching  the  scene 
and  garrisoned  their  strong  places.  He  laid  siege  of  action  had  to  withstand  the  onset  of  the 
to  Limoges,  captured  it  and  reduced  it  to  ashes,  whole  Sikh  army,  12,000  strong,  including  horse 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  This  was  the  and  artillery.  Alter  a  hard-fought  battle,  mem- 
close  of  his  military  career,  and  by  the  advice  orable  for  a  gallant  charge  of  the  mounted  Brit- 
of  his  physicians  he  returned  to  England,  where  ish  officers  upoD  the  Silm  front,  the  insurgents 
he  lingered  for  6  years.  The  Black  Prince  is  were  routed  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Col. 
portrayed  by  contemporary  writers  as  the  mir-  Oortiandt,  and  made  their  way  to  Mooltan.  In 
ror  of  knighthood  and  the  most  heroic  of  princes,  the  subsequent  siege  of  that  city  and  its  assault 
He  was  married  to  his  cousin  Joan,  x^untess  of  after  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Whish  from  Lahore, 
Kent,  famed  for  her  beauty,  by  whom  he  left  the  heroic  young  officer  gained  new  laurels,  but 
one  son,  Richard,  who  succeeded  Edward  IIL  iost  his  right  hand  by  the  accidental  discharge 
on  the  throne  of  England.  of  a  pistoL  For  his  services  he  received  the 
EDWARDES,  Lieut.  Col.  Hkrbert  Bbkjta-  local  rank  of  m^jor  in  the  Lahore  territories,  the 
HiN,  C.  B.,  an  English  soldier,  born  in  Frodesley,  East  India  company  voted  him  an  annuity  of 
Shropshire,  in  Jan.  1820,  where  his  father  was  £100,  the  court  of  directors  caused  a  gold  medal 
rector  of  the  parish.  He  studied  at  King's  -col-  to  be  struck  in  his  honor,  and  he  was  raised  by 
lege,  London,  and  having  been  nominated  to  a  successive  promotions  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
cadetship  in  the  East  India  company's  service,  colonel.  At  the  end  ofthe  war  he  visited  England, 
set  sail  for  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  in  Jan.  was  married,was  created  by  special  statute  an  ex- 
1840,  and  was  immediately  attached  to  the  1st  tra  memberof  the  companions  of  the  order  ofthe 
European  regiment.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  bath,  Oct  20, 1849,  publi^ed  his  ^*  Year  on  the 
aide-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chie^  Sir  Punjaub  Frontier "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1851), 
Hugh  Grough ;  he  was  woonded  at  the  battle  and  in  1851  returned  to  India,  where  he  was 
of  Moodkee,  Dec.  18  ;  was  actively  engaged  in  appointed  commissioner  and  superintendent  at 
the  victory  of  Sobraon,  Feb.  10,  1846;  was  Peshawer,  an  office  which  he  still  holds.    After 
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the  disarming  of  the  troops  at  this  station  dor-  best  known  work,  the  ''  History,  Oivi]  and  Com- 
ing the  sepoj  revolt  of  1867-8,  he  organized  an  mercial,  of  the  British  Golonies  in  the  West  In- 
effective force  among  the  Afghan  mountaineers  dies^'  (8  vols.  4to..  London,  1798-1801).  This 
of  the  frontiers,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  work  bears  a  high  character,  and  gives  very 
in  preserving  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  minute  and  varied  information.  It  was  re- 
that  part  of  India  throughout  the  rebellion.  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  4  vols.  8vo.  (1805-'6). 

EDWARDS,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  lU.,  drained  to  a  A  6th  edition,  with  a  continuation  to  1796,  was 

small  extent  by  the  Little  Wabash  river;  area,  pubUsbed  in  6  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1819).    Mr. 

200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 4,698.    Bon  Pas  creek  Edwards  returned  to  England,  took  up  his  resi- 

fiows  along  its  E.  border,  and  the  Wabash  touches  dence  at  Polygon,  near  ^uthampton,  and  from 

it  on  the  S.  E.    The  surface  is  occupied  by  forests  1796  till  his  death  represented  tne  borough  of 

and  fertile  undulating  prairies.    In  1850  the  pro-  Grampound  in  parliament.  * 

ductions  were  227,035  bushels  of  Indian  corn,       EDWARDS,  Gbobos,  ^'the  &ther  of  omi- 

86,412  of  oats,  and  1,602  tons  of  hay.    There  thologists."  bom  in  Stratford,  Essex,  Eng.,  April 

were  11  churches,  and  1,064  pupils  attending  8, 1694^  died  Julv  28,  1773.    He  was  brought 

public  schools.    The  county  was  named  in  honor  up  to  tnuAe^  but  his  tastes  bein^  developed  by 

of  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  of  Illinois  tern-  the  perusal  of  works  on  natural  history  and  an- 

tory.    Capital,  Albion.  tiquities,  at  the  dose  of  his  apprenticeship  he 

EDWARDS,  Bela  Bates,  D.D.,  an  American  travelled  abroad,  visiting  Holland,  Norway,  and 
author,  professor  in  the  Aiidover  theological  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  prosecuting  his  mvor- 
seminary,  bom  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  July  4,  ite  researches.  The  fruit  of  his  labors  appeared 
1802,  died  in  Georgia,  April  20, 1862.  He  was  in  his  <*  Natural  History  of  uncommon  Birds, 
graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1824,  entered  and  of  some  rare  and  undescribed  Animals'*  (4 
the  seminary  at  Andover  in  1825,  in  1826  was  vols.  4to.,  London,  1743,  '47,  '60,  and  '61) ;  to 
Appointed  tutor  at  Amherst,  in  1828  was  chosen  which  8  more  volumes  were  added  in  1768,  '60. 
assistant  secretary  of  the  American  education  and  '64,  called  '^  Gleanings  of  Natural  History.*^ 
society,  and  performed  the  duties  of  this  office  This  exceedingly  valuable  work  contained  nn- 
tUl  1833.  His  literary  and  editorial  labors  were  merous  plates,  with  descriptions  in  French  and 
very  great  and  important.  From  1828  to  1842  English  of  over  600  subjects ;  in  its  orig^al 
he  edited  the  "American  Quarterly  Register,"  form  it  is  very  scarce,  but  several  partial  edi- 
which,  up  to  the  first  date,  had  born&  the  name  tions,  abridgments,  &c.,  have  been  published* 
Of  the  ^  Quarterly  Joumd  of  the  American  Edu-  Mr.  £dwar£  left  a  work  entitled  "  Elements  of 
cation  Society."  In  1833  he  established  the  Fossilology,"  which  appeared  in  1776. 
"American  Quarterly  Observer,"  which,  after  EDWARDS,  John,  I).D.,  a  divine  of  the  church 
8  volumes,  was  united  with  the  "  Biblical  Re-  of  England,  bora  in  Hertford,  Feb.  26, 1637,  died 
pository"  of  Prof.  Robinson,  which  he  edited  in  Cambridge,  April  16, 1716.  He  was  graduated 
from  1835  to  1888.  Of  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra"  at  Oambridge  in  1661,  and  soon  afterward  took^ 
he  was  the  editor  from  1844  to  1852.  In  1837  he  charge  of  Trinity  church  in  Cambri<^  thence ^ 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  semv»  removed  successively  to  Bury  St.  Edmund'Si 
nary  at  Andover ;  and  in  1848  successor  to  Pro£  to  Colchester,  and  back  again  to  Cambridge. 
Stuart  in  the  chair  of  biblical  literature,  which  In  1699  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity;  and 
office  he  held  till  his  death.  For  23  years  he  super-  from  this  time  he  became  a  voluminous  writer, 
intended  an  important  part  of  our  periodical  dlowing  himself  a  subtle  and  able  polemic,  and 
literature,  and,  with  the  aid  of  others,  produced  thoroughly  versed  in  ecclesiastical  nistory.  He 
81  octavo  volumes,  monuments  of  his  mdustry,  was  so  decided  a  Csdvinist  that  he  has  been 
learniDg,  taste,  and  talents.  He  also  prepared  the  called  "  the  Paul,  the  Augustine,  the  Bradwar- 
"  Eclectic  Reader,"  "Biography  or  Self-taught  dine,  and  ^e  Calvin  of  his  a^e;"  and  such  was 
Men,"  and  the  "  Missionary  Ga^tteer."  A  se-  his  abhorrence  of  Arminianism  that  he  con- 
lection  of  his  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  tended,  wiUi  the  old  Puritans,  that  it  was  closely 
with  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Park  (2  vols.  12mo.),  connected  with  popery.  His  published  worfai 
was  published  in  Boston  in  1863.  were  very  numerous,  and  they  evince  extensive 

EDWARDS,  Bbtak,  an Engli^ historian, born  learning,  deep  tiiought,  cogent  reasoning,  and 

in  Westbury,  Wiltshire,  May  21, 1743,  died  July  extraordinary  zeal  for  what  are  known  as  the 

16, 1800.   After  acquiring  a  good  English  educa-  doctrines  of  grace.    The  most  important  of  hia 

tion  at  Bristol,  he  emigrated  to  Jamaica  in  1769,  works  are  "  VeritM  Bedux^  or  Evangelical  Truths 

where  a  rich  uncle  gave  him  the  means  of  com-  Restored ;"    '^  Inquiry   into   four   remarkable 

pleting  his  studies,  and  finally  made  him  his  Texts;"  *^ Discourse  concerning  the  Authoritv. 

heir.    He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Style,  and  Perfection  of  the  £)oks  of  the  Ola 

colonial  assembly,  and  published  in  1784  a  pam-  and  New  Testaments ;"  "  Survey  of  the  several 

phlet  against  the  restrictions  laid  by  government  Dispensations  of  Religion;"  *^  Answer  to  Dr. 

on  the  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  Whitby's  Five  Points ;"  "  Animadveraons  on 

United  States.    He  afterward  went  to  St.  Do-  Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;** 

mingo,  and  collected  materials  for  his  '^  Histor^  ^^Theologia  Eeformata:  the  Body  and  Substance 

icalSurveyof  the  French  Colony"  in  that  island,  of  the  Christian  Religion;"  several  treatises 

which  was  published  in  4to.  (London,  1797).  and  against  the  Socinians,  and  a  vast  number  of 

was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  antnor's  smidler  treatises,  pampblet&  ^ 
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EDWARDS^  Jonathan,  an  American  divine  since  yon  last  heard ;  ^yq  now  stand  proponnded 

and  metaphysician,  bom  at  East  Windsor,  in  for  admission ;  and  I  think  above  80  persons 

the  colony  of  Connecticut,  Oct.  5,  1703,  died  at  come  commonly  a  Mondays  to  converse  with 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  22,  1768.    He  was  the  father  about  the  condition  of  their  souls."    To 

first  of  the  sons  of  Connecticut,  the  greatest  the  power  of  analysis,  Edwards,  like  "  the  great 

theologian  of  his  century,  and  the  ablest  meta-  master  of  those  who  know,"  il  maestro  di  color 

physician  of  the  period  between  Leibnitz  and  cA««ann<>,  added  the  power  of  observation;  and 

Kant.    Thomas  Chalmers  of  Scotland  gave  him  when  12  years  old,  he  sent  to  a  European  cor- 

the  palm  over  Hume,  and  added:  *^  On  the  arena  respondent  of  his  father  an  account  "  of  the 

of  metaphysics  Jonathan  Edwards  stood  the  wondrous  way  of  the  working  of  the  spider"  in 

highest  of  all  his  contemporaries.    The  Amen-  the  forest,  whose  habits  ho  had  watched,  as  it 

can  divine  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  wondrous  seemingly  "  tacked  its  almost  imperceptible 

example  in  modern  times  of  one  who  stood  gift-  web  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,"  and,  swayed 

ed  both  in  natural  and  in  spiritual  discernment."  by  the  west  wind,  moved  through  the  air  to- 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says :  "  This  remarkable  ward  the  ocean.   With  proper  opportunities  he 

man,themetaphysicianof  America,  was  formed  would   like  Aristotle   have   become  a  great 

among  the  Calvinists  of  New  England.    His  natural  philosopher.    In  Sept.  1716,  he  entered 

power  of  subtile  argument,  perhaps  unmatched,  Yale  college.    His  fellow  collegians,  only  80  in 

certainly  unsurpassed  among  men,  was  joined  number,  dwelt  not  together,  but  scattered  in 

with  a  character  which  raised  his  piety  to  fervor,  clusters  among  several  villages ;  Edwards  for 

That  most  extraordinary  man  in  a  metaphysical  the  most  part  at  Wethersfield.    He  gained  a 

age  or  country  would  certainly  have  been  deem-  good  name  for  "  his  carriage  and  his  learning ;" 

ed  as  much  the  boast  of  America  as  his  great  but  in  his  scanty  opportunities  the  range  of 

countryman,  Franklin."    Robert  Hall's  testi-  his  learning  was  very  limited.    He  knew  little 

monyis:  *^  Jonathan  Edwards  ranks  with  the  of  classic  Uterature;  the  best  impulse  to  his 

brightest  luminaries  of  the  Christian  church,  mind  was  given  by  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the 

not  excluding  any  country  or  any  age."    Du-  Human  Understanding,"  which  he  read  with  "a 

gald  Stewart  says :  "  One  metaphysician  of  far  higher  pleasure  than  the  most  greedy  miser 

America,  in  logical  acuteness  and  subtilty,  does  finds,  when  gathering  up  handfhls  of  silver  and 

not  yield  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the  universi-  gold  from  some  newly  discovered  treasure." 

ties  of  Europe."    He  was  an  only  son,  with  10  But  he  was  quickened,  not  subdued  or  mastered, 

sisters,  4  of  whom  were  older  than  himself.  His  by  Locke's  system,  of  which  the  perusal  only 

own  father  and  his  mother's  father  were  eminent  roused  his  own  faculties  to  speculative  activ- 

ministers ;  he  sprung  directly  from  John  War-  ity  and  creative  reflection.    His  nature  was 

ham,  the  west  of  England  minister  who  reached  inclined  to  that  system  which  in  Europe  had 

America  a  week  or  two  before  Winthrop,  set-  found  its  representatives  in  Malebranche  and 

tied  first  in  Dorchester,  and  then  with  a  part  Leibnitz;  and  in  some  way  or  other,  probably 

of  his  flock  removed  to  Windsor.    The  father  from  citations,  something  of  Plato's  theory  of 

of  young  Edwards  was  distinguished  in  his  day  ideas,  and  something  of  the  doctrine  of  Cud- 

for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin;  worth's  "Intellectud  System,"  infused  them- 

his  mother  was  a  woman  of  an  excellent  mind,  selves  into  his  youthful  reflections.  At  this  early 

well  cultivated,  fond  of  reading,  and  of  ardent  period,  when  about  15,  he,  in  opposition  to  Locke, 

piety.    He  was  trained  by  his  father  and  his  denied  the  possibility  of  adding  to  matter  the 

elder  sisters  for  college  and  to  habits  of  careM  property  of  thought;  and  held  that  "every  thing 

study  and  analysis.    The  community  in  which  did  exist  from  all  eternity  in  uncreated  idea ;" 

he  lived  was  "remarkably  favored  by  revivals  that  "spirit  or  mind  is  consciousness  and  what 

of  religion ;"  and  before  he  was  10  he  was  much  is  included  in  consciousness ;"  that  "  truth  is 

"  concerned  for  his  soul's  salvation,"  abounded  the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  ideas  of 

in  religious  duties,  prayed  five  times  a  day  in  se-  God ;"  that  "nothing  has  a  proper  being  but 

cret,  joined  with  some  of  his  schoolmates  to  spirit;"  that  "matter  is  merely  ideal;"  that 

build  a  booth  in  a  sequestered  spot  for  prayer,  "  the  objects  of  the  external  senses  are  but  the 

and  himself  had  retiring  places  of  his  own  shadows  of  being;"  that  "the  universe  exists 

among  the  woods.    But  the  boy  did  not  obtain  nowhere  but  in  the  divine  mind."    His  specu- 

peace  of  mind ;  his  childhood  was  troubled  lations  have  sometimes  a  startling  resemblance 

"  with  many  exercising  thoughts  and  inward  to  those  of  Spinoza.    The  latter  names  thought 

struggles;  "and  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign-  and  extension  as  the  attributes  of  God,  and 

ty  in  choosing  whom  he  would  to  eternal  life  ascribes  being  to  God  alone ;  Edwards,  the  col- 

and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased,  used  to  appear  legian,  to  whom  God  was  Intelligence  itself 

to  him  like  a  horrible  doctrine.    At  10  years  wrote  also  that  "  space  is  God."    In  one  of  his 

old  he  wrote  a  paper  ridiculing  the  idea  that  the  latest  works  he  says  of  God :  "  He  is  all  and 

soul  is  material.  At  12  he  described  in  a  letter  to  alone ;"  "  the  infinite,  universal,  all-comprehend- 

an  absent  sister  "  a  very  remarkable  outpouring  ing  entity."    In  his  youth,  at  15  or  16,  he  said : 

of  the  spirit  of  God  "  in  his  native  place.    "  It  "God  and  real  existence  are  the  same ;  God  is,  and 

still  continues,"  he  says,  "  but  I  have  reason  to  there  is  none  else."   Spinoza  retained  till  he  was 

think  it  is  in  some  measure  diminished ;  yet  I  past  40  the  so-called  Arminian  theory  of  the 

hope  not  much.   Three  have  joined  the  church  wilL  and  did  not  adopt  that  which  harmonizes 
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-with  Calvinism  till  ho  had  separated  from  the  watch  the  thnnderstorm,  and  while  thuf  o- 
Bohool  of  Descartes.  Voltaire  in  his  early  man-  gaged,  or  when  walking  alone  in  Bolitaiy  plaoH 
hood  taught  Madame  dn  Chdtelet  the  Arminian  for  converse  with  God,  it  always  seemed  natnnl 
view,  thougli  after  40  years  of  further  experi-  for  him  to  chant  forth  his  meditations,  or  to 
cnce  and  reflection  he  asserted  the  other  theory,  speak  his  thoughts  in  soliloanies  with  a  nnpa^ 
confessing  candidly  of  himself:  "  The  ignorant  voice.    He  was  satisfied  of  nis  good  estate,  bat 
philosopher  who  thus  reasons  now,  has  not  al-  he  longed  so  vehemently  for  more  holiness,  tlMC 
ways  been  of  this  way  of  thinking."    But  Ed-  liis  soul  was  breaking  for  its  longing.    Pnjcr 
wards,  while  a  collegian  of  15  or  16,  argued  out  was  as  natural  to  him  as  the  breath  which  z^ 
for  himself  his  theory  of  the  will ;  and  his  theory  lieved  his  inward  burnings.    With  sonl-aniiul* 
ofvirtue  was  also  fully  formed  and  declared  and  ing  and  refreshing  delight,  he  saw  the  divm 
written  down  in  words.    One  thing  more  was  excellence  of  the  things  of  €k>d,  and  UM 
wanting  to  shape  his  course.    He  counted  him-  their  soul-satisfying  and  life-giving  good.— Fa 
self  still  among  the  unregenerate ;  but  after  an  two  years  after  he  took  his  degree  he  remaiiicl 
illness  in  his  lost  year  in  college,  when  not  yet  17,  in  New  Haven  as  a  student  for  the  ministry; 
how  or  by  what  means  he  could  never  tell,  ^^his  and  in  Aug.  1722,  before  he  was  19  years  of 
post  convictions"  were  overcome,  and  he  had  age,  he  was  selected  to  uphold,  as  a  pretchH^ 
no  more  doubts  of  "  God's  absolute  sovereignty  the  cause  of  Calvinism  in  a  Presbyterian  chunk 
and  justice  witli  respect  to  salvation  and  dam-  in  the  city  of  New  York.    Here  he  renuunedl 
nation."    Now  ho  had  found  the  purpose  of  his  months,  increasing  all  the  time  in  his  sense  d 
life;  his  speculative  opinions  and  his  religious  divine  things.    Heaven  appeared  to  him  ail 
faith  were  unalterably  formed.    He  had  no  less  world  of  love ;  holiness  as  ravishingly  lovely^ 
than  Locke  a  disposition  to  show  the  hannony  a  divine  beauty,  of  a  charming  serene  natmf^ 
between  reason  and  religion,  the  faculties  of  bringing  purity,   brightness,   and   peace,    lb 
man  and  the  dogmas  of  the  true  faith  ;  but  from  would  retire  into  a  solitary  place  on  the  biDkl 
the  first  he  repelled  the  materialist  philosophy ;  of  the  Hudson  river  for  contemplation  of  diTiu 
and  while  he  never  came  forward  as  the  ex-  things,  hanging  a  thought  on  every  thorn.    lift 
press  combatant  of  Locke,  it  became  from  his  in  the  commercial  city  enlarged  his  sympathio^ 
early  youth  the  object  of  his  earthly  career  to  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  "  his  sonl  eagerij 
combat  the  results  of  Locke's  philosophy  in  its  catched  at  any  news  favorable  to  the  interak 
application  to  the  sources  of  knowledge,  the  and  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom."   Hei^ 
science  of  morals,  and  theology.    From  this  on  Jan.  12,  1723,  he  made  anew  a  solemn  dcfr 
moment  God's  absolute  sovereignty  became  to  cation  of  himself  to  God.    He  remained  in  Ner 
liim  a  delightful  conviction ;  the  doctrine  ex-  York  long  enough  to  learn  to  love  the  pUoi 
ccedingly  pleasant  and  bright.    As  he  read  of  **  where  ho  hod  none  other  than  sweet  ui 
the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  a  pleasant  days;"  and  when,  in  April,  1728|he 
new  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being  returned  home,  his  parting  hour   "  was  most 
was  dilfused  through  his  soul.    Ho  longed  to  bo  bitter;"  his  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  lum, 
rapt  up  to  him  in  heaven.    He  read  and  medi-  and  as  he  sailed  away  he  kept  sight  of  the  city 
tated  on  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  per-  as  long  as  he  could.    At  liis  father^s  house  IB 
son  of  Christ  and  the  loveliness  of  salvation  by  East  Windsor  he  continued  his  severe  and  nnr^ 
his  free  grace  in  the  soul.    In  a  calm  abstrac-  mitting  studies,  made  with  the  pen  in  hind, 
tion  from    the    concerns    of  this  world,  he  Here,  too,  he  finished  a  series  of  70  resolationi^ 
yearned  to  be  in  the  mountains  far  from  man-  most  of  which  he  wrote  in  New  York.    Ht 
kind,  conversing  with  Christ.    His  sense  of  di-  humbly  entreated  God  by  his  grace  to  enabli 
vine  things  would  often  of  a  sudden  kindle  up  him  to  keep  them  all ;  to  act  always  for  the 
"  a  sweet  burning  in  his  lieart."    He  gave  an  glory  of  God,  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  gen- 
account  of  his  experience  to  his  father,  and  be-  eral ;  to  lose  not  one  moment  of  time ;  to  Kn 
came  a  member  of  the  visible  church.     Now,  with  all  his  might  while  he  did  live;  to  let  ths 
as  he  walked  in  a  solitary  place  in  his  father's  knowledge  of  the  failings  of  others  only  pr> 
pasture,  he  saw  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  mote  shame  in  himself;  to  solve  as  for  ashs 
of  God  in  conjunction ;  gentle  majesty,  majestic  could  any  theorem  in  divinity  he  might  think 
meekness;  a  high  and  great  and  holy  gentle-  of;  to  trace  actions  back  to  their  original  source; 
ness.     To  him  '*  the  appearance  of  every  thing  to  be  firmly  faithful  to  his  trust ;  to  live  as  h» 
was  altered ;   there  was,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  would  if  it  were  but  an  hour  before  he  should 
sweet  cast  or  appearance  of  divine  glory  in  hear  the  last  trump ;  to  strive  every  week  for 
almost  every  thing.    Go<l's  excellency,  his  wis-  a  higher  and  yet  higher  exercise  of  grace ;  "to 
dom,  his  purity  and  love,  seemed  to  appear  keep  a  benign  aspect,  and  to  let  there  be  some- 
in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  in  the  clouds  and  thing  of  benevolence  in  all  his  speech."  Aboond- 
blue  sky;  in  the  grass,  flowers,  trees;  in  the  ing  in  spiritual  and  holy  joys,  the  yonng  "se- 
water  and  in  all  nature."    He  often  used  to  sit  raphic  doctor"  of  Congregationalism  cherished 
and  gaze  at  the  moon  for  a  long  time ;  and  in  the  no  hope  like  that  of  the  exercise  of  holiness  and 
day  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  **  a  burning  love  to  God."    It  was  also  a  comfort 
eky,  to  behold  in  them  the  sweet  glory  of  God ;  to  him  to  think  of  that  state  of  fblness  of  joj 
singing  forth  with  a  low  voice  his  contempla-  where  reigns  heavenly,  calm,  and  delightful  Iotcl 
tionsof  the  Creator  and  Ecdeemen    Ho  would  **How  sweetly,"  said  he,  "will  mataal  lovcn 
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Join  together  to  sing  the  pruses  of  God  and  the  possessed  of  so  much  intellectual  culture.  It 
Lamb."  He  heard  of  the  wondrous  virtues  of  was  the  shire  town  of  a  very  large  county;  the 
achildof  about  14,  and  noted  them  down  in  this  most  populous,  richest,  and  happiest  town  in 
wise :  "  They  say  there  is  a  young  lady  in  New  western  Massachusetts.  Hardly  was  the  young 
Haven  who  is  beloved  of  that  Great  Being  who  divine  settled  with  a  competent  salary,  than  the 
made  and  rules  the  world,  and  that  there  are  thought  ofSarahPierrepontjoined  itself  with  his 
certain  seasons  in  which  this  Great  Being  in  studies  and  his  devotions.  '*  Patience, "said  he  to 
some  way  or  other  comes  to  her  and  fills  her  her  in  one  of  his  love  letters,  pleading  for  an  im- 
mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and  that  she  mediate  unioD,  "  patience  is  commonly  esteemed 
hardly  cares  for  any  thing,  except  to  meditate  on  a  virtue,  but  in  this  case  I  think  I  may  almost 
him ;  that  she  expects  after  a  while  to  be  re-  regard  it  as  a  vice."  She  listened  to  his  urgency, 
ceived  up  where  he  is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of  and  on  July  28,  about  5  months  after  he  was 
the  world  and  caught  up  into  heaven;  being  settled,  the  youthful  preacher  was  joined  in 
assured  that  he  loves  her  too  well  to  let  her  re-  wedlock  at  New  Haven  with  the  wonderfully 
main  at  a  distance  from  him  always.  There  she  endowed  bride  of  his  choice.  She  was  pure  and 
is  to  dwell  with  him  and  to  be  ravished  with  kind,  and  uncommonly  beautiful  and  alfection- 
his  love  and  delight  for  ever.  Therefore,  if  you  ate,  and  notable  as  a  housekeeper ;  he  holy, 
present  all  the  world  before  her,  with  the  rich-  and  learned,  and  eloquent,  and  undoubtedly 
est  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it,  and  cares  the  ablest  young  preacher  of  his  time ;  she 
not  for  it,  and  is  unmindful  of  any  path  of  affile-  17,  he  23.  What  was  wanting  to  their  happi- 
tion.  She  has  a  singular  purity  in  her  affec-  ness?  The  union  continued  for  more  than  80 
tions ;  is  most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  years ;  and  she  bore  him  8  sons  and  8  daughters, 
conduct,  and  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  do  In  Feb.  1729,  the  senior  pastor  died  at  the  good 
any  thing  wrong  or  sinful  if  you  wotild  give  her  age  of  85,  and  the  young  minister  of  26  was  left 
all  this  world,  lest  she  should  offend  this  Great  with  the  sole  care  of  the  town.  Notwithstand- 
Being.  She  is  of  a  wonderful  sweetness,  calm-  ing  a  weakly  and  infirm  constitution,  his  zeal  and 
ness,  and  universal  benevolence,  especially  after  industry  were  equal  to  every  duty.  His  wife 
this  Great  God  has  manifested  himself  to  her  spared  no  pains  to  conform  to  hi^  inclinations, 
mind.  She  will  sometimes  go  about  from  place  and  ministered  cheerfully  to  his  comfort,  as  her 
to  place,  singing  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be  al-  greatest  glory  and  best  service  to  God  and  her 
waysfullof  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  generation.  She  was  a  good  manager;  and 
for  what.  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  he  carried  into  the  business  of  life  the  same 
the  fields  and  groves,  and  seems  to  have  some  thorough  exactness  which  marked  his  researches, 
one  invisible  always  conversing  with  her."  Yet  he  kept  himself  as  free  as  possible  from 
This  young  lady  was  Sarah  Pierrepont,  daugh-  worldly  cares,  giving  himself  wholly  to  the 
ter  of  a  minister,  and  like  Jonathan  Edwards  work  of  the  ministry ;  rose  early,  and  employed 
having  ministers  for  her  ancestors,  among  them  himself  in  study  all  day  long.  He  made  no 
Thomas  Hooker,  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  one  visits  unless  sent  for  by  the  sick  or  the  sorrow- 
who  filled  his  earthly  career  with  great  deeds,  ing ;  but  encouraged  persons  under  religions  im- 
and  left  a  free  and  iniperishable  commonwealth  pressions  to  come  to  consult  him  on  the  state  of 
as  his  monument.  In  Sept.  1723,  having  re-  their  souls,  and  they  were  sure  of  easy  access  and 
eeivei  at  New  Haven  his  degree  of  master  of  tenderness.  Thelittleexercisewhich  he  took  con- 
arts,  several  congregations  invited  Edwards  sisted  in  solitary  walking  or  in  rides  on  horse- 
to  be  their  minister;  but  he  declined  every  pro-  back  among  the  lonely  woods;  but  his  mind 
Josal,  reserving  2  years  more  for  study.  In  was  in  full  action  all  the  time  he  was  abroad, 
une,  1724,  he  entered  on  the  office  of  tutor  in  and  he  would  return  richly  laden  with  thoughts. 
Yale  college ;  and  he  and  his  colleagues  are  re-  His  fame  spread  more  and  more  widely.  In 
membered  as  "  its  pillar-tutors  and  glory ;"  dl  July,  1781,  ho  was  prevailed  upon,  notwitiistand- 
the  while  practising  ascetic  abstinence,  not  of  ing  "  his  youth  and  modesty,"  to  preach  the 
food  onljr^  but  of  sleep,  for  the  sake  of  closer  dili-  Thursday  lecture  in  Boston ;  and  "  divers  min- 
gence.  In  the  summer  of  1726  he  received  an  isters"  found  him  to  be  a  workman  that  need 
urgent  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  North-  not  be  ashamed  before  his  brethren;  printed 
ampton,  as  the  colleague  of  his  grandfather,  his  sermon;  approved  his  teaching  "evangelical 
Solomon  Stoddard ;  and  on  Feb.  16, 1727,  in  the  principles  to  the  churches  notwithstanding  all 
24th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  introduced  to  his  their  degeneracies;"  and  "heartily  rejoiccSi  in 
ofiSce.  Every  omen  promised  usefulness,  honor,  the  special  favor  of  Providence  in  bestowing 
and  happiness.  His  residence  was  in  the  most  such  a  rich  gift  on  the  happy  church  of  North- 
beautiful  town  of  New  England,  where  no  one  ampton."  He  gradually  obtained  universally 
can  live  without  imbibing  love  for  the  place,  the  character  of  a  good  preacher,  beyond  any 
The  inhabitants  were  all,  even  those  who  were  one  of  his  times ;  writing  out  his  thoughts  with 
mechanics,  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  rich  soil  care,  but  uttering  himself  fluently  and  freely, 
teemed  with  abundance ;  the  people  were  none  in  words  full  of  ideas,  without  regard  to  his 
of  them  wealthy,  but  all  enjoyed  plenty,  and  the  notes  ;  above  all,  adding  to  his  close  reasoning 
conmiunity  was  affluent.  The  scenery  is  as  and  great  acquaintance  with  divinity  an  inward 
cheerful  as  it  is  beautiful,  propitious  to  mental  sense  of  true  experimental  religion.  His  own 
serenity,  and  there  was  scarcely  another  village  experience  and  his  rare  powers  of  observation 
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gave  him  great  insight  into  the  human  heart,  of  religion ;  his  predecessor  had  had  five  har- 
and  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  both  in  saint  vests,  bat  the  harvest  of  this  year  and  the  next 
and  sinner.  His  voice,  though  not  strong,  was  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  been  known  at 
clear  and  distinct;  and  his  manner,  though  he  anytime  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  was  on 
used  little  of  gesture,  discovered  his  own  fervor  this  occasion  that  Edwards  printed  a  sermon  on 
and  effectually  moved  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  ^  A  Divine  and  Supernatural  light  imparted  to 
He  often  had  sweet  complacency  in  God  and  in  the  Soul  by  the  Spint  of  Grod;'^  a  performance  im- 
the  excellency  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  holiness  bued  with  his  views  of  the  source  of  knowledge 
of  God  appeared  to  him  the  most  lovely  of  idl  as  well  as  of  the  regenerating  influence  of  the 
the  divine  attributes.  God^s  absolute  sovereign-  Spirit.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  these  surprising 
ty  and  free  grace,  and  man^s  absolute  depend-  conversions,  which  was  printed  in  England,  ana 
ence  on  the  operations  of  Grod^s  holy  spirit,  republished  in  Boston  with  some  doctrinal  dis- 
appeared to  him  more  and  more  as  sweet  and  courses  against  the  Arminians.  In  all  his  read- 
glorious  doctrines.  He  loved  to  adore  him  as  ing,  the  pleasantest  thing  to  him  had  ever  been 
a  sovereign,  and  ask  sovereign  mercy  of  him ;  to  read  of  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
it  seemed  "  that  it  would  spoil  heaven  to  and  his  mind  was  entertained  with  the  Scripture 
receive  it  in  any  other  way."  Thus  he  taught  prophecies.  In  1787,  as  he  rode  in  the  woods 
his  people  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  on  the  Counecticut  river,  and  alighted  to  walk 
were  to  his  soul  and  theirs  like  green  pastures,  for  divine  contemplation  and  prayer,  he  had  an 
He  himself  in  his  humility  was  ^*  as  a  little  extraordinary  view  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
white  flower,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  mear  God,  and  his  full,  pure,  and  sweet  grace  and 
dows  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  low  and  hum-  love,  which  kept  hmi  for  an  hour  in  a  flood  of 
ble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  re-  tears,  weeping  aloud.  On  a  Saturday  night  in 
ceive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory;  Jan.  1739, he  perceived  so  clearly  ho w blessed  a 
rejoicing  as  it  were  in  a  calm  rapture ;  diffusing  thing  it  is  to  walk  in  the  way  of  duty,  that  it 
around  a  sweet  fragrancy ;  standing  peacefdlly  caused  him  to  break  forth  into  loud  weeping ; 
and  lovingly  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  for  he  had  an  afiecting  sense  how  meet  and  suit- 
about,  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms  able  it  was  that  God  should  govern  the  world 
to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun."  To  this  New  and  order  ^1  things  according  to  his  own 
England  Christian  philosopher  the  village  meet-  pleasure,  and  he  r^oiced  in  it  that  God  reigned 
ing  house  was  the  porch  of  the  Academy,  and  and  that  his  will  was  done.    The  fruit  of  this 

Elain  country  people  the  pupils  who  clung  to  excitement  of  mind  was,  two  months  after,  in 

im  for  views  of  spiritual  glory.    What  teacher  March,  1789,  the  beginning  of  a  volume  of  dis- 

in  his  widest  fame  was  greater  than  he  ?    How  courses  on  universal  history,  treating  the  won- 

poor  in  the  comparison  was  Leibnitz,  speaking  derful  series  of  successive  acts  and  events  as  the 

to  the  old  dowager  electress  of  Hanover,  or  to  the  record  of  God's  redeeming  providence  from  the 

queen  of  Prussia,  or  to  Prince  Eugene  I    How  beginning — a  conception  not  less  sublime  and 

did  the  gospel  preacher,  who  declared  divine  more  full  of  feeling  than  that  of  Bossuet  in  his 

truth,  not  indeed  to  the  learned,  but  to  the  "  Universal  History" — but  failing  in  the  execu- 

universal  heart,  rise  in  dignity  above  Massillon,  tion  alike  from  deficiency  and  from  excess,  the 

E leasing  the  licentious  court  of  Louis  XV.  with  want  of  close  knowledge  of  events,  and  the  dis- 

is  beautiful  diction ;  or  even  Butler,  instruct-  position  to  construct  out  of  interpretations  of 

ing  Queen  Caroline  to  fulfil  all  her  parts  and  prophecies  a  narrative  also  of  the  future,  even 

bless  all  her  children  I    Is  it  strange  that  Ed-  to  that  perfect  state  of  things  settled  for  eter- 

wards  should  have  thought  often  of  the  millen-  nity.    In  this  way  years  rolled  over  the  eloquent 

nium,  or  that  it  should  have  come  into  his  mind  messenger  of  celestial  truth,  and  he  was  thor- 

that  that  happy  period  was  to  take  its  beginning  oughly  happy.    His  wife  also  had  the  deepest 

in  New  England  ?    Edwards  shunned  always  religious  experience,  as  though  a  glow  of  divine 

mere  speculative  questions;  but  the  Arminian  love  came  down  from  the  heart  of  Christ  in 

doctrine,  which  made  man's  regeneration  his  heaven  into  her  heart  in  a  constant  stream,  like 

own  work,  was  regarded  by  him  as  of  the  most  a  pencil  of  sweet  light    A  very  great  revival 

dangerous  practical  tendency.    He  held  mind  began  to  extend  far  and  wide  through  the  New 

to  be  above  matf^r ;  ^Hhe  works  of  God  in  the  England  colonies,  a  subject  of  interest  and  in- 

conversion  of  one  soul  to  be  a  more  glorious  struction  to  the  world,  naving,  as  many  think,  a 

work  of  God  than  the  creation  of  the  whole  permanent  influence  on  the  character  of  the 

material  universe ;"  and  he  saw  no  end  to  the  people,  fitting  thei^  for  the  great  events  in  their 

immoral  consequences  of  that  human  pride  history  that  were  soon  to  come.    Tradition  still 

which  would  claim  this  greatest  work  as  its  own.  keeps  in  memory  the  wonderful  efifect  of  Ed- 

'^  The  doctrine  of  men's  being  the  determining  wards's  sermon  at  Enfield  on  sinners  in  the  hands 

causes  of  their  own  virtue  teaches  them  not  to  of  an  angry  God.    He  wrote  "  Thoughts  on  the 

do  so  much  as  even  the  proud  Pharisee  did  Revival  of  Keligion;"  and,  after  long  meditation, 

when  he  thanked  Grod  for  making  him  to  differ  he,  in  1746,  gave  to  the  world  his  **  Treatise  con- 

from  other  men  in  virtue."    Against  this  pride  cerning  Religious  Affections,"  a  work  full  of  his 

he  opened  a  war  in  1784,  begun  by  discourses  spirit,  permeated  by  etil  his  cherished  doctrines 

on  justification  by  faith  alone.    His  assiduity  on  moi^  and  marked  by  keen  analysis  of  states 

and  power  were  followed  by  a  wonderful  revival  of  mind,  whicn  showed  his  self-possession  in  the 
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midst  of  the  most  ezoiting  scenes.  No  one  has  and  wine  alike  to  all.  Oalvin  and  the  Congre- 
better  analyzed  and  described  the  affections  of  gationalists  offered  both  to  every  one  'vvho 
the  haman  mind  under  religions  influences ;  and  partook  of  either,  but  confined  them  both  to 
though  his  style  in  this  work  is  neither  polished,  visible  believers,  the  regenerate,  the  elect ;  and 
nor  concise,  nor  correct,  his  characterizatioDs  of  baptized  only  the  children  of  communicants, 
counterfeit  piety  are  sometimes  worthy  of  the  On  this  latter  system  were  the  churches  of  Massa- 
pen  of  a  La  Bruydre  or  a  Rochefoucauld.  His  chusetts  and  Connecticut  originally  founded ; 
house  was  always  the  home  of  hospitality.  In  but  the  Oatholic  church  from  the  beginning, 
1747  he  invited  the  missionary  Brainerd,  whose  and  the  Lutheran  and  the  ADglican  for  centuries, 
life  was  wasting  away  with  a  hectic  fever,  to  had  baptized  all  children  born  within  their  pule ; 
come  under  his  roof;  and  with  the  exception  of  and  the  influence  of  their  example,  prevailing 
a  short  visit  to  Boston  to  consult  physicians,  more  and  more  after  time  had  enfeebled  the  pas- 
Brainerd  remained  with  him,  nursed  and  cared  sion  for  dissent,  made  the  New  England  people 
for  and  comforted,  till  his  death.  Meantime  generally  desire  to  secure  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
war  raged  between  France  and  England ;  Ed-  tism  for  their  ofl&pring.  Half-way  covenants, 
words^s  parishioners  took  an  eminent  part  in  the  and  an  opening  of  the  church  doors  to  the  un- 
capturo  of  Louisburg  in  1745 ;  and  it  happened  regenerate,  was  the  consequence.  The  half-way 
in  the  next  year  that  the  night  after  a  day  of  system  was  illogical  and  superficial,  and  there  was 
fasting  and  prayer,  appointed  for  the  colony,  nothing  half-way  about  Edwards.  According  to 
and  kept  most  fervently  at  Northampton,  the  the  Catholic  church,  the  eucharist  was  changed 
terrible  French  ^' armada,^'  under  the  duke  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  himself;  the 
d'Anville,  was  finally  dispersed,  and  utterly  Lutherans  held  Christ  to  be  present  with  and 
confounded;  *^the  nearest  parallel,"  said  Ed-  under  the  elements;  but  Calvinists  held  Christ 
wards  in  his  plea  for  a  visible  union  of  God's  to  be  present  only  in  the  soul  of  the  believer, 
people  in  extraordinary  prayer,  "  the  nearest  and  therefore  there  was  no  place  at  the  Lord's 
parallel  with  God's  wonderful  works  of  old  in  table  for  the  unregenerate,  for  those  who 
Moses's,  Joshua's,  and  Hezekiah's  time,  of  any  could  not  ascend  in  spirit  into  the  presence  of 
that  have  been  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  Christ  in  heaven.  As  the  seal  of  a  covenant, 
world."  This  trust  in  Providence  never  fail-  the  sacrament  presupposes  conversion.  Ed- 
ed  him;  but  his  life  was  now  destined  to  wards  desired  to  enforce  the  rule,  which  in 
meet  with  seemingly  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  Northampton  church  had  been  evaded,  not 
afflictions.  The  New  England  of  that  day  abrogated ;  and  the  pure-minded,  sincere,  logi- 
appeared  to  grudge  a  home  to  its  noblest  sons,  cal,  consistent  pastor  found  himself  at  variance 
as  though  resolved  that  they  should  elsewhere  with  a  church  of  seemingly  visible  Christians, 
find  their  shelter.  One  of  the  two  greatest  who  made  no  profession  of  that  in  which  real 
had  felt  himself  while  yet  a  boy,  forced  to  run  Christianity  was  admitted  to  consist.  The  pas- 
away ;  and  the  other,  the  Dante  of  the  New  tor  would  have  sanctifying  grace  go  before  ad- 
England  churches,  as  Osgood  of  New  York  mission  to  full  communion ;  the  brethren  were 
rightly  calls  him,  was  destined  to  be  driven  of  opinion  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  convert- 
into  exile.  The  civil  tribunals  take  cognizance  ing  ordinance.  A  Congregational  minister  is 
of  offences  against  the  law ;  the  ecclesiastical  only  the  moderator  of  his  church ;  Edwards  was 
courts  of  the  Catholic  church  exercised  a  super-  overborne  by  the  majority.  He  proposed  to 
vision  over  the  inmost  actions  of  the  soul,  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  and 
Among  the  Puritans  that  power  of  the  keys  they  refused  him  tiieir  consent.  After  years 
was  taken  from  ecclesiastical  courts,  bishops,  of  difference  of  opinion,  the  greatest  man  in  the 
and  priests,  and  transferred  to  the  several  bodies  New  England  churches  was,  on  June  22, 1750, 
of  covenanted  believers.  The  members  of  each  driven  away  from  his  congregation,  to  which 
New  England  visible  church  exercised  a  broth-  he  had  devoted  the  24  best  years  of  his  life ; 
erly  superintendence  over  one  another,  and  and  now,  as  his  decline  was  beginning,  with  a 
dealt  with  those  offences  of  mind  or  heart  of  wifeandl01ivingchildren,of  whom  but  one  was 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  took  no  notice,  provided  for  by  marriage,  he  was  left  without 
Edwards  discerned  levities  of  manner,  conse-  any  visible  means  of  support.  He  must  quit 
quent  as  it  seemed  on  reading  books  which  a  the  scenes  that  he  loved :  the  groves  in  which 
severe  morality  could  not  approve,  and  he  in-  he  had  meditated ;  the  modest  mansion  where  he 
voked  the  attention  of  his  church  to  the  subiect.  had  studied ;  the  elm  trees  which  his  own  hands 
The  church  disapproved  of  the  scandal  which  had  planted.  Throughout  the  whole  contro- 
would  follow  an  mquiry,  and  let  the  matter  fall  versy,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  most  admir- 
to  the  ground.  Here  then  it  appeared  that  there  able,  the  single-hearted  hunulity  of  Edwards,  or 
was  some  deeper  defect ;  the  church,  under  his  martyr-like  finnness ;  and  when  afterward 
the  lax  discipline  of  Stoddard,  had  been  filled  up  he  gave  an  account  of  his  ejectment,  he  can- 
with  persons  who,  though  outwardly  well  be-  didly  revised  his  own  foonduct,  and  sought  to 
haved,  were  not  saints  by  calling.  The  Oatho-  find  cause  of  blame  in  himself.  When  the 
lie  church  offered  bread  to  the  people,  the  cup  news  reached  Scotland,  his  firiends  there  in- 
only  to  the  consecrated ;  the  reformation  estaln  vited  him  to  oome  over  and  establish  himself  in 
lished  the  equality  of  all  believers,  and  the  Lu-  that  countiy;  Samuel  Davies  of  Virginia,  the 
therans  and  the  Anglican  churoh  offered  bread  same  who  uttered  the  fiunous  prophecy  abont 
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WashingtoD,  entreated  him  to  remove  to  Yirgi-  world  an  ^^  Inqniry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
nia,  offering  to  surrender  to  him  his  own  parish,  Will."    This,  written  out  in  a  very  short  period 
and  pleading  that  he  and  he  onlv  had  weight  of  time,  not  exceeding  5  months,  was  puhli^ed 
enough  by  his  representations  in  Great  Britain  in  1754.    While  he  was  engaged  in  preparation 
to  stop  the  illiberal  oppression  of  Presbyterians  for  tliis  work,  Aaron  Burr,  tibe  president  of  the 
hy  the  governors  of  the  Old  Dominion.     But  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  ^^r  a 
neither  Scotland  nor  Virginia  could  offer  him  a  three  days'    personal  acquaintance  at  Stock- 
certain  provision ;  and  the  man  whose  intellec-  bridge,  married  Edwards's  third  daughter.    Dis- 
tual  enaowments  were  unequalled  in  the  land,  tressed  and  enfeebled  by  a  half  year's  illness, 
had  no  option  but  to  accept  a  small  offer  from  his  partial  recovery  only  sent  him  into  new 
the  agent  of  the  London  society  for  propagating  fields,  and  he  completed  a  dissertation  on  *^  God's 
the  gospel  to  become  a  missionary  to  the  rem-  Last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,"  which 
nant  of  Housatonnuck  Indians  at  Stockbridge.  is  a  picture  of  his  own  character,  reasoning, 
The  handful  of  white  settlers  that  had  gathered  and  mind.    He  also  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
round  the  tribe  also  asked  him  to  become*  their  "Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  in  which  he  embodied 
pastor.    The  trifling  income  thus  obtained  was  the  convictions  that  he  had  formed  in  youth, 
slightly  improved  by  the  delicate  handiwork  of  and  had  carried  with  him  through  life,  as  the 
his  wife  and  daughters,  which  was  forwarded  to  very  centre  and  heart  of  his  religious  experience 
Boston  to  be  sold.    It  was  apparently  hard  that  and  his  philosophical  reflections.    One  essay 
60  wise  and  great  a  man  should  have  so  limited  more  belongs  to  this  period,  in  which  he  touched 
a  sphere  of  duty ;  but  in  truth  his  sphere  was  none  but  the  highest  and  most  momentous  sub- 
enlarged  by  his  removal,  and  now  embraced  the  jects ;  it  is  the  discourse  on  "  Original  Sin." 
whole  English  world.    A  mind  like  his  yearned  But  the  more  he  accomplished  the  more  he 
for  intimate  intercourse  with  its  kind ;  at  North-  longed  to  accomplish,  and  he  took  upon  his  mind 
ampton,  Edwards  was  the  centre  of  a  wide  cir-  and  his  heart  what  he  himself  saw  was  to  be 
cle  of  influence,  visited  by  many  guests,  con-  '*  a  great  work :"  Christian  theology  in  the  form 
suited  by  many  churches ;  at  Stockbridge,  all  his  of  a  history ;  a  revision  and  completion  of  the 
preaching  to  the  Indians  was  uttered  extem-  history  of  redemption  which  he  had  written  at 
pore,  without  notes,  aided  by  an  interpreter ;  Northampton ;  a  history  to  be  carried  on  with 
and  when  he  was  once  established  in  a  house  of  regard  to  all  three  worlds,  heaven,  earth,  and 
his  own,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  more  leis-  helL    The  plan  of  other  treatises  crowded  also 
ure  for  study  than  he  had  ever  before  enjoyed,  upon  his  active  mind.    These  studies  were  in- 
The  next  6  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  un-  terrupted  by  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
interrupted  study.    The  narrow  apartment  that  president  of  Princeton  college,  and  for  his  suo- 
formed  his  work-room  found  him  early,  all  the  cesser  the  trustees  of  that  institution  looked  to 
day,  and  late  at  his  desk ;  he  scarcely  shared  the  wilds  on   the  frontier  of  Massachusetts, 
the  meals  of  his  family,  except  to  ask  Heaven's  They  called  Edwards  from  his  task  of  teaching 
blessing  on  them ;  and  it  is  the  tradition,  that  the  Housatonnucks  to  take  charge  of  the  cen- 
while  his  wife  and  the  children  continued  at  tral  seminary  of  the  country.    After  some  hes- 
their  repast,  Edwards  would  retire  to  his  pur-  itation  he  consented  to  accept  the  invitation, 
suits,  coming  out  only  to  return  thanks  when  repaired  to  Princeton,  kindled  by  his  presence 
they  had  done.    The  development  of  the  views  and  his  words  the  liveliest  interest  among  the 
which  had  long  engaged  and  swallowed  up  his  students,  and  on  Feb.  16,  1758^  was  installed  as 
mind,  formed  the  chief  entertainment  and  de-  president.    The  sm^  pox  was  prevailing  in  the 
light  of  his  life.  He  was  happy  in  these  employ-  neighborhood ;  as  an  act  of  precaution  he  was 
ments.    His  method  of  study  had  ever  been  inoculated,  took  the  disease  under  a  malignant 
by  writing ;  applying  himself  to  improve  each  form,  and  had  only  to  prepare  to  die.    To  his 
important  hint,  and  penning    down  his  best  wife,  who  was  absent,  he  sent  his  kindest  love ; 
thoughts  on  innumerable  subjects,  for  his  own  recalled  the  uncommon  union  which  had  so 
benefit.    But  now  in  his  absolute  retirement,  long  subsisted  between  them,  and  trusted  that 
like  a  father  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  his  as  thoir  union  had  been  spiritual  in  its  na- 
thought  was  for  his  fellow  men  in  the  world,  ture,  it  would  continue  for  ever.    "  Trust  in 
and  his  sense  of  duty  cheered  him  on  to  un-  God,  and   ye  need  not  fear,"  were  his  last 
dertake  for  his  country  and  the  world  a  refu-  words ;  and  then.  84  days  after  his  installation 
tation  of  opinions  which,  as  he  believed,  were  as  president,  at  tne  early  age  of  5i,  all  of  him 
false  in  themselves,  though  they  were  brought  that  was  mortal  calmly  and  without  a  struggle 
forward  with  an  air  of  triumph  as  the  achieve-  fell  asleep.    He  was  buried  at  Princeton  with 
roent  of  superior  liberality  and  discernment,  every  tribute  that  reverence  for  his  genius  and 
The  main  point  in  the  discussion  between  Armin-  piety  could  offer.    His  wife  was  not  long  di- 
ians  and  Calvinists  first  engaged  him.   The  topio  vided  from  him ;  his  daughter  soon  joined  her 
had  been   carefully  considered  by  him  from  husband,  who  had  preceded  them  all ;  so  that 
the  time  he  was  15  years  old,  and  he  had  kept  in  a  week  and  a  year  the  4  graves  of  Edwards, 
minutes  of  his  thoughts  during  the  intervening  his  wife,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  daughter,  were 
I)eriod ;  it  was  therefore  with  a  perfect  mastery  added  to  the  burial  place  of  Princeton. — In  con- 
of  the  subject  that  he  made  it  his  first  object  sidering  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
in  his  seclusion  to  finish  and  bring  before  the  first  thmg  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  his  childlikei 
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sincere,  tmqaestioning  acceptance  of  the  truth  never  proposes  as  a  problem  the  contradictory 
of  every  word  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  every  question,  if  willingness  to  be  damned  must  pre- 
event  recorded  there,  of  every  miracle  and  cede  hope  of  salvation;  he  moves  in  the  real 
every  prophecy ;  the  actual  fall  of  man,  the  in-  world  among  his  fellow  men,  and  brings  theology 
carnation,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  down  from  the  dim  clouds  of  speculation  to  the 
Obrist.  The  next  is,  the  intensity  of  his  attach-  business  and  the  bosoms  of  the  universal  people, 
ment  to  the  system  of  Calvinism  as  opposed  to  — ^It  is  one  of  the  strangest  misconceptions  that 
that  of  Arminianism;  he 'declares  it  himself  has  ever  been  uttered  about  Edwards  that 
everywhere ;  if  in  any  thing  he  departed  from  he  drew  his  philosophy  from  Locke.  In  the 
its  essential  principles,  it  was  done  without  his  dismal  want  of  books,  the  essay  of  Locke  was 
consciousness,  and  therefore,  according  to  every  the  work  which  trained  him  to  philosophical 
rule  of  interpretation,  his  words  are  never  to  be  meditation ;  but  his  system  was  at  its  founda- 
forced  into  an  antagonism  to  the  reformed  con-  tion,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  its  superstruo* 
fessions  of  fiiith.  These  points  being  premised,  ture,  the  very  opposite  of  the  theory  of  Locke.— 
the  characteristics  of  all  that  Edwards  has  writ-  On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  the  views 
ten  are  threefold.  He  looks  always  to  establish  of  Edwards  accord  wiui  those  of  Leibnitz, 
the  reasonableness  of  his  views.  The  doctrine  which  in  the  present  day  have  been  in  some 
of  a  divine  incarnation,  for  example,  approves  measure  popularized  by  Cousin.  The  doctrine 
itself  as  he  thought  to  human  reason ;  and  he  that  all  truth  is  derived  from  sensation  and 
cites  in  proof  of  this  the  authority  of  Greeks  reflection  he  discards  as  *^  a  low,  miserable 
and  Romans,  the  most  philosophical  nations  of  notion  of  spiritual  sense. ^'  *^  A  clear  appre- 
the  world*  He  even  refers  to  the  anima  mundi  hension  of  things  spiritual "  he  calls  by  the 
of  Blount  and  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  He  name  of  "light,*'  ana  attributes  it  not  to  '*the 
acof&  at  the  pretensions  of  greater  liberality  put  external  senses, *'  not  to  *^  the  inferior  powers,'' 
forward  by  tne  Arminians,  and  puts  reason  and  but  to  "  a  new  principle,"  **  the  divine  nature 
common  sense  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  in  the  soul.**  "It  is  some  excellent  communi- 
battle,  he  was  in  Europe  preceded  by  Leibnitz,  cation  from  the  divine  beauty  and  glory,"  "  It 
with  whose  works  he  was  not  acquainted,  and  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  gives  faith  in  him," 
was  followed  by  Lessing  and  Kant,  who  were  at  were  the  words  of  his  sermon  at  the  Boston 
all  times  ready  to  defend  the  sternest  doctrines  of  lecture  in  1731 ;  and  3  years  later  he  enforced 
orthodoxy,  election,  free  grace,  and  eternal  pun-  at  large  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  reason,  that  "  a 
ishment,  and  especially  the  Trinity.  "There  is,"  divine  supernatural  light  is  immediately  im- 
says  he,  "  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic  parted  to  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  There 
truth  should  be  at  all  concealed  from  men,  no  and  elsewhere  he  teaches  that  knowledge  of 
danger  in  contempl£2ion  and  profound  discovery  spiritual  truth  cannot  be  derived  from  "  second 
in  these  things.  The  truth  is  extremely  needful  causes,"  from  the  senses,  from  flesh  and  blood; 
to  be  known ;  and  the  more  clearly  and  perfectly  that  it  is  a  wisdom  not  earthly  or  sensual  or 
the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more  constantlv  natural,  but  descending  from  above ;  that  it  is 
it  ia  kept  in  view,  the  better.  The  clear  and  frill  "  nearly  related  to  a  participation  of  the  De- 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  the  true  system  of  ity;"  that  it  is  "a  kind  of  emanation  of  Ged*s 
the  oniverse  will  greatly  establish  the  doctrines  beauty ;"  that  "  it  is  the  image  and  participa- 
which  teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  divine  tion  of  God's  own  knowledge  of  himself ;"  that 
administration  in  the  city  of  Gk>d."  Least  of  aJl  "  it  is  beyond  man's  power  to  obtain  this  knowl- 
would  Edwards  give  up  the  individual  right  of  edge  and  light  by  the  mere  strength  of  natural 
free  inquiry,  for  he  says:  "  He  who  believes  prin-  reason,"  and  by  natural  reason  he  means  the 
oiples  because  our  forefathers  affirm  them,  makes  understanding  as  it  deals  with  knowledge  ac- 
idols  of  them;  and  it  would  be  no  humility,  quired  through  the  senses;  in  a  word,  that  "to 
but  baseness  of  spirit,  for  us  to  iudge  ourselves  see  spiritual  things  depends  on  the  sense  of  the 
incapable  of  examining  principles  which  have  heart."  The  term  is  not  well  chosen ;  but  by 
been  handed  down  to  us."  In  harmony  with  sense  of  the  heart  he  means  what  later  philoso- 
thla  principle,  and  indeed  as  a  necessary  conse-  phers  mean  by  intuitive  reason ;  and  by  "  spirit- 
quence  of  it,  his  teachings  ^1  bear  the  marks  of  ual  understanding,"  that  higher  faculty  which 
universality.  He  knows  no  scheme  of  Chris-  reaches  at  truth  which  is  not  received  by  the 
tianity  that  is  the  fruit  of  time ;  the  Logos  took  senses,  "  and  could  be  produced  by  no  exalting, 
counsel  with  the  Father ;  the  divine  administra-  varying,  or  compoundinp;  of  that  kind  of  per- 
tion  of  which  he  desired  to  unfold  the  character  ceptions  or  sensations  which  the  mind  had  be- 
began  from  eternity  and  reached  forward  to  eter-  fore."  In  like  manner  he  finds  the  idea  of 
nity.  The  third  great  characteristic  of  his  mind  causality  "implanted  by  God  in  the  minds  of 
is  its  practical  character.  His  system  basin  view  all  mankind."  And  generally,  "  there  is  an  in- 
life  and  action ;  he  puts  aside  all  merdy  specula-  finite  fountain  of  light  and  knowledge,  and  light 
tive  questions,  and  while  he  discusses  the  great-  shines  forth  in  beams  of  communicated  knowl- 
est  topics  that  can  engage  the  mind  of  man,  he  edge."  "  The  Spirit  bears  witness  with  our 
never  treats  them  but  because  of  his  overwhelm-  spirits."  "  There  is  some  new  sensation  or  per- 
ing  consciousness  of  their  important  bearing  on  ception  of  the  mind ;"  "  a  new  simple  idea." 
conduct  and  morals.  He  never  involves  himself  As  a  consequence,  the  contrast  of  Edwards  with 
in  sublapsarian  or  supralapsarian  subtleties;  he  Locke  and  those  who  came  after  him  appears 
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equally  in  the  different  manner  in  which  they  lent,  and  tmly  divine  glory  shining  in  it,  which 
songht  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity,  is  altogether  distinguishing,  evidential,  and  con- 
Tho  disciples  of  Lockers  philosophy  cling  to  the  vincing.  So  that  they  may  truly  be  said  to 
historical  evidence  from  miracles  as  the  princi-  have  seen  God  in  it,  and  to  have  seen  that  it 
Bal  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  indeed  divine;  and  so  can  speak  in  the  style 
BTot  so  Edwards.  There  have  been  "  lying  of  witnesses.  The  gospel  of  the  blessed  (rod 
miracles,"  and  Satan  can  impress  the  mind  with  does  not  go  abroad  a  begging  for  its  evidence 
outward  representations ;  therefore  Edwards  so  much  as  some  think ;  it  has  its  highest  and 
laid  down  the  principle  broadly :  **  No  particu-  most  proper  evidence  in  itself." — The  theory 
lar  sort  of  outward  representations  can  be  any  of  Edwards  respecting  providence  correspond- 
evidence  of  a  divine  power."  Ho  scorned  to  ed  with  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  varied  from  that 
make  history  the  proof  of  Christianity;  for  of  the  school  of  Locke,  which  Leibnitz  so 
thus  men  might  be  **  very  much  of  an  opinion  pointedly  condemned.  To  Edwards  the  laws 
that  it  was  true,"  but  not  have  "  knowledge"  of  nature  were  not  established  and  left  to  them- 
of  its  truth.  "  Unless  men  may  come  to  a  rea-  selves,  but  were  the  methods  according  to 
Bonable,  solid  persuasion  and  conviction  of  the  which  God  continued  his  ^^  immediate  influ- 
truth  of  the  gospel,  by  the  internal  evidences  ence."  "  God  does  by  his  immediate  power  up- 
of  it,  by  a  sight  of  its  glory,  it  is  impossible  that  hold  every  created  substance  in  being."  "  Their 
those  who  are  illiterate  and  unacquainted  with  existence  in  each  successive  moment  is  the  ef- 
history  should  have  any  thorough  and  effectual  feet  of  his  immediate  agency,  will,  and  power." 
conviction  of  it  at  all.  To  have  a  conviction,  "His  preserving  created  things  in  being  is  equiv- 
olear  and  evident  and  assuring,  the  evidence  they  alent  to  a  continued  creation." — ^To  express  the 
can  have  from  history  cannot  be  sufficient,  but  intensity  of  his  faith  in  the  absolute  sovereignty 
endless  doubts  and  scruples  will  remain.  If  men  of  God,  Edwards  never  could  find  words  of 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  heathenism  must  sufficient  force.  Not  Calvin  himself  could  adopt 
wait  for  a  clear  and  certain  conviction  of  the  the  doctrine  more  completely  and  unreservedly, 
truth  of  Christianity  until  they  have  learning  The  presence  of  moral  evU,  the  depravity  of 
and  acquaintance  with  the  histories  of  politer  human  nature,  he  considered  from  two  points 
nations  enough  to  see  clearly  the  force  of  such  of  view.  He  raised  his  mind  to  the  contempla- 
kind  of  arguments,  it  will  make  the  evidence  of  tion  of  God  as  the  Creator,  and  had  then  no 
the  gospel  among  them  inmiensely  cumbersome,  theory  to  offer  for  man^s  depravity  but  the  di- 
and  will  render  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  vine  will.  He  never  presumed  to  ask  Almighty 
among  them  infinitely  difficult.  It  is  unreason-  God  why  it  was  so.  To  him  it  was  an  ultimate 
able  to  suppose  that  God  has  provided  for  his  fact,  the  evident  act  of  infinite  power ;  he  never 
people  no  more  than  probable  evidences  of  the  undertook  to  arraign  God  at  the  bar  of  human 
truth  of  the  gospel.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  reason,  and  plead  before  men  for  a  verdict  of 
that  God  would  give  the  greatest  evidence  of  acquittal  for  the  Almighty.  But  to  those  who 
those  things  which  are  greatest,  and  the  truth  of  questioned  this  absolute  sovereignty,  and  re- 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us.  But  jected  it  as  a  doctrine  full  of  horror,  he  made 
it  is  certain  that  such  an  assurance  is  not  to  be  a  twofold  answer,  not  as  finding  excuses  for  the 
attained,  by  the  greater  part  of  them  who  live  Creator,  but  subjectively  as  shutting  the  mouth 
under  the  gospel,  by  arguments  fetched  from  of  cavillers :  first,  that  man^s  depravity  is  an 
ancient  traditions,  histories,  and  monuments,  nnauestionable  fact ;  that  through  the  medium 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  of  nis  senses  and  merely  animal  organization 
one  in  an  hundred  of  those  who  have  been  sin-  man  can  attain  to  no  knowledge  of  God  and  no 
cere  Christians,  and  have  had  a  heart  to  sell  all  spiritual  perfection ;  and  those  who  cannot 
for  Christ,  have  come  by  their  conviction  of  solve  the  aifficulty  must  get  over  it  by  acknowl- 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  this  way.  Many  of  edging  the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  their 
them  lived  and  died  in  times  wherein  those  understandings.  Secondly,  Edwards  also  set 
arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  forth  the  unity  of  the  race ;  its  common  consti- 
antiquity  and  history  had  been  but  very  imper-  tution  as  branches  from  one  root,  forming  one 
fectly  handled.  And  indeed  it  is  but  very  lately  complex  person,  one  moral  whole:  "Adam 
that  these  arguments  have  been  set  in  a  clear  and  nis  posterity  were  one ;"  which  is  also  the 
and  convincing  light,  even  by  learned  men  view  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  the  faithful 
themselves.  And  since  it  has  been  done,  there  interpreters  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  This  view  also 
never  were  fewer  thorough  believers  among  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  true  re-  morals. — ^The  momentous  question  of  man*s  re- 
ligion ;  infidelity  never  prevailed  so  much  in  lation  to  moral  evil,  and  the  way  of  his  escape 
any  age  as  in  this,  wherein  these  arguments  are  from  it,  formed  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  ^- 
handled  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  true  wards^s  thoughts  during  his  whole  Ufe.  "  Men 
martyrs,  as  the  very  name  of  martyrs  or  wit-  in  a  very  proper  sense  may  be  said  to  have 
nesses  implies,  are  witnesses  who  can  and  do  power  to  abstun  from  sin,  because  it  depends 
testify  that  they  have  seen  the  truth  of  the  on  the  will ;"  and  if  they  will  not,  the  defect 
thiuff  they  assert,  having  had  the  eyes  of  their  is  in  themselves.  A  man's  evil  disnosition  may 
minds  enlightened  to  see  divinity  in  the  gospel,  be  as  strong  and  immovable  as  the  bars  of  a 
or  to  behold  that  unparalleled,  ineffi&bly  excel-  castle.    The  law  orcaosality  extends  to  every 
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action.    Libertj  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  is  truth  to  bo  found  but  in  the  world  that  God 
wliat  one  wills;  and  the  power  of  willing  be-  created,  and  in  the  Being  of  beings  himself  I 
longs  to  the  man  or  the  soul.    The  cause  of  an  Does  it  rest  on  sympathy  ?    But  nothing  so  cer- 
action  is  complex.    The  volition  follows  the  tainly  and  universally  commands  sympathy  as 
greatest  seeming  good;  and  what  shall  seem  to  a  spirit  that  is  in  harmony  with  tlie  whole  sys- 
a  man  the  greatest  good  depends  on  the  state  tem  of  God's  providence.    The  love  to  univer- 
of  his  soul.    Liberty  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  sal  Being  includes  all  being,  each  in  its  degree, 
the  act,  but  in  the  man ;  and  if  a  depraved  na-  according  to  its  amount  of  existence ;  active 
ture  is  to  abstain  from  sin,  it  can  only  oe  effected  love  for  the  good  of  the  world  of  mankind  before 
by  a  change  of  heart.    This  theory  Edwards  the  love  of  country,  of  country  before  that  of  a 
asserted  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  universal  single  city,  of  a  city  before  a  family,  of  the  family 
experience,  and  by  a  most  thorough,  complete,  before  the  individual,  of  the  individual  only  in 
and  unanswerable  analysis  of  the  complex  cause  subordination  to  the  great  system  of  the  whole, 
of  action.    All  the  while  that  he  was  engaged  The  theory  is  directly  at  war  with  the  system  of 
in  this  most  severe  demonstration,  the  seem-  self-love  as  the  foundation  of  moral  order,  or  a 
ingly  stern  doctrine  appeared  to  him  as  involv-  respect  to  happiness  as  the  only  good ;  for  where 
ing  man's  dignity  and  worth,  and  his  abstruse  seli-love  is  made  the  root,  it  grows  to  beinordi- 
reasoning  was  answered  by  a  flood  of  perfect  nate,  and  is  at  war  with  the  being  of  the  whole, 
melody  in  his  heart. — ^From  the  consideration  But  every  man,  into  whatever  career  of  enter- 
of  the  will,  the  transition  is  natural  to  the  prise  he  goes,  may  take  Edwards  along  with  him 
theory  of  virtue ;  and  Edwards  finds  it  to  con-  m  all  his  course  of  prosperity,  if  he  will  but  seek 
sist  in  love — ^not  in  love  as  resting  complacently  that  alone  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  greatest 
on  its  objects,  but  in  love  as  the  ruling  motive  good,  and  keep  every  passion  and  inclination 
of  the  will;  love  in  action,  benevolence.    A  subordinate  to  the  divme  wilL    Least  of  all 
knowledge  of  divine  things  comes  from   the  would  Edwards,  whose  whole  theory  is  one  of 
divine  in  man;  as  justification  comes  of  faith,  love,  weaken  the  bonds  of  familv  affection^ 
so  virtue  has  its  perennial  spring  within  the  only  the  love  of  wife  or  husband,  parent  or 
soul.    And  this  love  is  not  for  self;  the  doc-  child,  must  not  be  the  paramount  motive ;  the 
trine  of  Edwards  is  the  intensest  protest  against  wife  must  cheer  her  husband  to  do  his  duty, 
the  theory  of  self-love.    He   raises  the  soul  even  though  he  is  called  upon  to  become  a  mar- 
to  the  highest  point  of  contemplation,  takes  tyr;  the  mther  may  bless  his  son,  who  goes 
it  as  it  were  to  be  present  at  creation,  and  bids  forth  to  battle  for  his  country's  freedom,  or  as 
it  love  actively  all  that  is,  universal  being,  the  a  missionary  defies  the  danger  of  forei^  climes 
all-comprehending  entity  of  God ;  so  that  the  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  pure  religion.    On 
virtuous  man,  with  holy  love  sanctifying  his  wilL  Edwards  himself  the  effect  of  this  theory  is  ap- 
is sent  forth  joyously  for  action,  action,  and  parent  in  a  wonderful  tenderness  toward  every 
still  for  action,  as  God's  own  soldier  and  servant,  thing,  a  compassion  for  human  frailties,  a  can- 
Thus  virtue  includes  right  reason,  holiest  love,  dor  of  judgment  that  mirrored  the  purity  of  his 
and  action ;  a  rational  motive,  warmed  by  love,  soul.    Viewed  in  this  light,  the  doctrine  of  the 
and  bearing  fruits  of  righteousness.    The  view  oneness  of  the  race,  which  Edwards  asserted 
is  not  an  eccentric  one  in  Edwards's  system ;  with  greater  clearness  and  force  than  the  mod- 
it  lies  at  its  heart.    It  appears  in  his  college  em  school  of  philosophers  wh<f  have  so  much 
manuscripts ;  it  colors  a  half  dozen  of  the  resolu-  to  say  of  the  solidariti  of  humanity,  gains  new 
tions  which  he  formed  at  20;  it  runs  through  significance,  as  may  be  seen,  not  altogether  with- 
his  treatise  on  the  affections ;  it  reappears  in  out  excesses,  in  the  writings  of  his  followers. — 
his  essay  on  the  end  of  God  in  creation.    It  The  ethical  theory  of  Edwards  is  cosmical ;  no 
must  be  accepted,  or  Edwards  himself  can-  one  was  ever  more  so.    His  manner  of  contem- 
not  be  accepted.    It  enters  too  deeply  into  all  plating  the  universe  was  also  cosmical.    It  em- 
that  he  has  written  to  be  set  aside  as  no  essen-  braced  more  than  the  whole  course  of  time,  and 
tial  part  of  him,  and  must  be  explained  and  de-  all  as  one  work ;  universal  history  resting  on 
veloped  in  connection  with  the  sum  of  all  his  the  principle  of  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
doctrines.    The  testfof  a  theory  is  that  it  em-  decreed  from  dl  eternity ;  a  history  of  the  grad-  -) 
braces  and  absorbs  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  nal  progress  and  advancement  of  the  race  , 
other  theories  on  the  same  subject ;  the  rod  of  through  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Word  and  its 
the  true  prophet  swallows  up  all  the  rods  of  his  ever  approaching  triumph  over  all  its  enemies, 
opposers.    Does  virtue  imply  the  love  of  God  Events  seem  confused  like  the  work  of  an  ar- 
with  all  the  soul?  This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  chitect,  who  employs  many  hands  in  many 
Edwards;  for  God  is  the  Being  of  beings, "  in  ef-  kinds  of  labor  at  once ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
feet.  Being  in  general"  Does  it  consist  in  respect  design  removes  all  appearance  of  confusion; 
for  the  moral  fitness  of  things  ?    That  moral  fit-  and  so  the  design  of  the  Divine  Word  in  redemp- 
ness  lies  impressed  on  the  universe  which  per-  tion  gives  unity  to  the  history  of  all  the  nations 
feet  moral  power  has  created.  Does  it  consist  in  of  the  earth.    The  development  of  this  idea  em- 
the  avoiding  extremes  ?    The  universe  of  being  ployed  the  latest  thoughts  of  Edwards.    He 
is  moderate  by  the  divine  law,  and  is  ever  giv-  left  his  work  unfinished ;  but  the  sketch  shows 
ing  the  lesson  of  just  order  and  proportion,  how  completely  he  considered  universal  history 
Does  it  consist  in  regard  to  truth  ?  And  whepo  as  the  record  of  God's  providence,  and  the  cen* 
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tories  as  8  progressive  series;  tnmnlts  and  rev-  nourished  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty ; 
olutions  following  one  another  from  age  to  age,  and  in  the  free,  peaceful,  and  happy  homes  of 
only  to  bring  fortn  truth  and  holiness,  so  "  that  the  New  England  yeomanry,  it  yielded  the  just- 
all  things  snould  be  shaken  until  that  comes  ly  due  precedence  to  that  principle  of  active 
which  is  true  and  right,  and  agreeable  to  the  *4ove,  which  is  the  comprehension  of  all  true 
mind  of  God,  which  cannot  be  shaken,"  and  vie-  virtue."  The  great  representative  of  this  pe- 
tory  be  brought  to  pass  by  "  a  gradual  progress,"  riod  of  transition  is  Jonathan  Edwards.  New 
"very  swifUy,  yet  gradually."  Every  error  England  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  age  follow- 
of  opinion  and  superstition  must  bo  abolished,  ing  Edwards,  applied  more  thought  U>  the  sub- 
"Well  may  we  admire,"  says  Edwards,  "the  ject  of  religious  philosophy  and   systematio 

freatness  of  this  building  of  God,  which  ho  theology  than  the  same  amount  of  population 
uilds  up  age  after  age."  ^^  All  the  revolutions  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  his  in- 
in  the  world  are  the  sum  of  God^s  works  of  fiuence  is  discernible  on  every  leading  mind, 
providence."  "The  work  of  the  new  creation  Bellamy  and  Hopkins  were  his  pupils ;  I) wight 
IS  more  excellent  than  the  old ;  so  it  ever  is :  was  his  expositor ;  Smalley,  Emmons,  and  many 
when  one  thing  is  removed  by  God  to  make  others  were  his  followers;  through  Hopkins  his 
way  for  another,  the  new  excels  the  old."  *  ^  The  influence  reached  Eirkland,  and  assisted  to  mould 
events  of  providence  seen  in  this  licht  appear  the  character  of  Channing.  Edwards  sums  up 
an  orderly  series  of  events,  wisely  directed  in  the  old  theology  of  New  England,  and  is  the 
excellent  harmony  and  consistence,  tending  all  fountain  head  of  the  new.  The  toils  of  a  cen- 
to one  end.  The  wheels  of  providence  are  not  tury  turned  the  wilderness,  to  which  men  had 
turned  round  by  blind  chance,  but  they  are  full  been  driven  for  liberty  to  say  their  prayers,  into 
of  eyes  round  about,  as  Ezekiel  represents,  and  a  garden  of  plenty,  peace,  and  joyous  activity ; 
they  are  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  where  he  that  will  trace  the  corresponding  transition 
the  Spirit  goes  they  go;  and  all  God^s  works  of  Calvinism  from  a  haughty  self-assertion  of  the 
of  providence  through  all  ages  meet  in  one  at  doctrine  of  election  agamst  the  pride  of  opprea- 
last,  as  so  many  lines  meet  in  one  centre.  It  is  sion  to  its  adoption  oi  love  as  the  central  point 
with  God^s  work  of  providence  as  it  is  with  his  of  its  view  of  creation  and  the  duty  of  the  cre- 
work  of  creation :  it  is  but  one  work— one  reg-  ated ;  he  that  will  know  the  workings  of  the 
nlar  scheme.    There  are  many  stones,  many  mind  of  New  England  in  the  middle  of  the  last 

Eieces  of  timber,  but  all  are  so  joined  and  fitly  century,  and  the  throbbings  of  its  heart,  must 
'amed  together  tliat  they  make  but  one  build-  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Jona- 
ing;  they  have  all  but  one  foundation,  and  are  than  Edwards. — There  are  several  lives  of  Jon- 
imited  at  last  in  one  top  stone.  God^s  provi-  athan  Edwards ;  the  most  interesting  is  that  by 
dence  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  a  large  Hopkins,  who  was  his  pupil ;  the  fullest  is  that 
and  long  river  having  innumerable  branches,  by  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight.  There  have  been 
beginning  in  different  regions,  and  at  a  great  two  editions  of  his  works  in  England,  one  in  8 
dbtance  one  from  another,  and  all  conspiring  to  vols.  8vo.  and  one  in  2  compact  volumes.  The 
one  common  issue." — ^The  sum  of  the  whole  is  American  editions  are  to  be  preferred.  One 
that  Edwards  makes  a  turning  point  in  the  in-  was  published  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  edited  by 
tellectual,  or,  as  he  perhaps  would  have  called  Samuel  Austin,  in  1809,  in  8  volumes.  The  New 
it,  the  spiritualliistory  of  New  England.  Calvin  York  edition  is  by  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  in  10  vols, 
had  risen  up  to  battle  against  mediesval  super-  8vo.,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  life.  There 
Btitions  and  medisDval  aristocracies ;  a  plebeian,  is  also  a  later  and  convenient  New  York  stereo- 
or  to  use  his  own  word,  "  Aomt/nct/Zt^,"  intro-  type  edition  in  4  volumes,  of  which  there  have 
ducing  thorough  republican  reform ;  for  outward  been  numerous  impressions, 
penance  substituting  purity  of  heart ;  for  hier-  EDWARDS,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  president  of 
archy  and  laity,  the  equality  of  believers.  Setting  Union  college.  Schenectady,  eon  oi  the  preced- 
himself  up  over  against  the  privileged  classes,  ing,  and  like  nim  distinguished  as  a  metaphy- 
he,  with  a  loftier  pride  than  theirs,  revealed  the  sician  and  theologian,  bom  in  NorthamptoUi 
power  of  a  yet  nigher  order  of  nobility,  not  Mass.,  May  26, 1745,  died  in  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
of  a  registered  ancestry  of  15  generations,  but  Aug,  1, 1801.  At  the  age  oM  years  he  went  with 
one  absolutely  spotless  in  its  escutcheon,  pre-  the  family  of  his  parents  to  Stockbridge,  where 
ordained  in  the  council  chamber  of  eternity,  there  was  but  one  school,  and  that  common  to 
But  here  in  the  forests  of  America  there  was  the  children  of  both  the  Indians  and  white  in- 
no  danger  of  exile,  imprisonment,  and  fire ;  there  habitants,  of  the  latter  of  whom  there  were  so 
were  no  persecutions  to  defy,  no  oppressive  au-  few  that  he  was  in  danger  of  forgetting  the 
thority  to  combat.  The  time  was  come  when  English  tongue.  He  so  thoroughly  learned 
two  other  of  the  original  component  elements  the  language  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  that, 
of  Calvinism  should  receive  their  development,  as  he  tells  us,  all  his  thoughts  ran  in  their 
The  faith  condensed  in  the  symbols  of  Calvin-  dialect ;  and  though  its  pronunciation  was  ex- 
ism  demanded  to  be  subjected  to  free  inquiry,  tremely  difficult,  the  natives  acknowle<lged  that 
and,  without  "  dodging,  shufiling,  hiding,  or  he  had  acquired  it  perfectly,  which,  they  said, 
turning  the  back,"  to  bo  shown  to  be  in  har-  had  never  before  been  done  by  any  Anglo- 
mony  with  reason  and  common  sense.  Pre-  American.  This  knowledge  of  their  language 
deatiiuvtion  ceased  to  be  the  doctrine  that  best  be  retained  through  life,  and  in  later  years  pub- 
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lished  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  subject,  his  second  degree,  he  delivered  an  oration,  in 
which  led  Humboldt  to  say  that  if  he  had  not  which  he  attacked  the  existing  law  by  which 
been  the  greatest  theologian,  he  would  have  the  eldest  son  received  a  double  portion  of  the 
been  the  greatest  philologist  of  his  age.  In  his  estate  of  the  father,  if  the  latter  died  intestate. 
10th  year  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  with  the  This  excited  so  much  attention  throughout  the 
Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  among  the  Six  Nations,  state,  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
that  he  might  also  learn  their  language,  and  be-  ture  the  obnoxious  law  was  repealed.  Having 
come  qualibfied  to  be  a  missionary  among  them,  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  he  settled  at  Hart- 
Here  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  became  a  gen-  ford,  where  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
eral  favorite;  but  owing  to  the  disturbances  of  and  soon  became  widely  known  as  a  profound 
the  French  war,  he  remained  but  a  few  months,  lawyer  and  distinguished  advocate.  IJnremit- 
when  he  returned  to  Stockbridge.  In  1761  he  ting  application  to  his  profession  so  impaired 
entered  the  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  his  health  that  he  early  retired  from  public  life, 
he  was  graduated  in  1765.  After  leaving  col-  — Tryon,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  and  au- 
lege  he  studied  divinity  with  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  thor,  son  of  the  preceding,  great-grandson  of  the 
in  1776  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gos-  first  and  grandson  of  the  second  President  Ed- 
peL  In  1767  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  wards,  born  in  Hartford,  Oonn.,  Aug.  7,  1809. 
college  at  Princeton,  and  soon  after  accepting  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1828,  and 
this  oflice,  which  he  held  2  years,  was  chosen  after  studying  law  in  New  York,  and  theology 
to  the  professorship  of  languages  and  logic,  at  Princeton,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Roches- 
which  he  declined.  In  1769  he  was  ordainea  ter,  N.  Y.,  in  1834.  He  removed  his  pastoral 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  White  Haven,  in  the  relations  in  1845  to  New  London,  Oonn.,  his  pres- 
town  of  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  where  he  contin-  ent  residence.  In  1832  a  prize  tract  on  Sabbath 
ned  tiU  May  19,  1795.  Resigning  this  charge,  schools  appeared  from  his  pen,  and  he  has  from 
mainly  on  account  of  difference  in  doctrinal  that  time  contributed  constantly  and  in  various 
views  between  himself  and  some  of  his  people,  forms  to  the  religious  press.  Among  his  publi- 
he  was  settled  in  1796  as  pastor  of  the  church  cations  are  an  address  delivered  al  Williams 
in  Oolebrook,  where,  in  addition  to  professional  college  in  1841,  entitled  ^'  Ohristianity  a  Philos- 
duties,  his  time  was  devoted  to  his  favorite  ophy  of  Principles  ;*'  a  memoir  of  the  younger 
studies,  and  to  an  extensive  correspondence  President  Edwards,  published  with  his  complete 
which  he  had  long  carried  on  with  learned  men  works  (1842) ;  "  Self-Oultivation"  (1848) ;  and 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  May,  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  published  with  his 
1799,  he  was  elected  president  of  Union  college,  complete  works  (1850).  He  has  edited,  beside 
and  entering  on  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  the  works  of  the  younger  President  Edwards,  a 
gave  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  in-  volume  entitled  "  Charity  and  its  Fruits,"  from 
Btruction  of  the  students,  and  to  all  that  might  the  MSS.  of  the  elder  President  Edwards,  and 
advancetheprosperityof  the  institution,  for  the  several  collections  designed  especially  for  do- 
fi  remaining  years  of  his  life.  There  were  several  mestio  culture,  as  **  Select  Poetry  for  Ohildren 
remarkable  coincidences  in  the  livelB  of  Dr.  Ed-  and  Youth"  (1851) ;  "Jewels  for  the  House- 
wards  and  his  father.  They  were  similar  in  char-  hold  "  (1852) ;  the  "  World's  Laconics"  (1852) ; 
acter  and  structure  of  mind.  Both  were  early  and  "  Wonders  of  the  World  "  (1855).  Several 
distinguished  for  their  love  of  study,  and  were  of  these  books  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tntors  for  equal  periods  in  the  colleges  where  tions,  and  have  been  republished  in  England* 
they  were  respectively  educated.  Both,  after  Dr.  Edwards  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
having  been  settled  in  the  ministry,  were  dis-  the  "  Christian  Spectator  "  "  New  Englander," 
missed  on  account  of  their  doctrinal  opinions,  **  Biblical  Repertory,"  "  biblical  Repository," 
and  were  again  settled  in  retired  places,  where  and  other  periodicals  of  note,  and  was  for  many 
they  had  leisure  to  prepare  and  publish  their  years  editor  of  the'*  Family  Christian  Almanac." 
valuable  works.  Both  were  called  from  these  EDWARDS,  Justik,  D.D.,  an  American 
situations  to  be  presidents  of  colleges,  and  both  clergyman,  born  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  April 
diedj  shortly  after  their  respective  inaugurations,  25,  1787,  died  at  Virginia  Springs,  July  28, 
one  m  the  55th  and  the  other  in  the  57th  year  of  1858.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  college 
his  age,  each  having  preached  on  the  first  Sab-  in  1810,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Andover  in 
bathof  the  year  from  the  text:  "This  year  thou  1812,  removed  thence  to  the  Salem  street 
shalt  die."  Dr.  Edwards  was  a  man  of  great  church,  Boston,  in  1828,  and  in  1829  resigned 
acuteness,  strength,  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  charge  to  become  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
intellect,  and  profoundly  skilled  in  the  philoso-  can  temperance  society,  in  the  service  of  which 
phy  of  the  human  mind.  His  complete  works,  he  was  engaged  for  7  years,  presenting  its  cause 
edited  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  his  grand-  with  great  ability  and  success,  by  lectures  and 
son,  the  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D.,  were  pub-  addresses,  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  pre- 
lished  in  2  vols,  at  Andover  in  1842. — Jona-  paring  the  well-known  "  Temperance  Docu- 
THAN  W.,  a  lawyer,  the  only  son  of  the  preced-  ments."  After  this,  he  was  for  6  years  presi- 
ing,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  5, 1772,  died  dent  of  the  Andover  theological  seminary,  and 
in  Hartford,  April  3,  1831.  Ho  was  graduated  then  for  7  years  engaged  in  promoting  the  ob- 
at  Yale  college  at  the  age  of  17,  and  was  after-  servance  of  the  Sabbath,  writing  the  "Sabbath 
ward  tutor  in  the  same  institution.    On  taking  Manual."  &c.    Ho  then  spent  4  years  in  pro* 
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paring  a  brief  commentary  on  all  the  New  and  Bertha  by  whoso  inflnence  the  king  and  peo|>Io 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  American  of  Kent  had  been  already  converted  to  Chris- 
tract  society,  before  finishing  which  he  was  tianity.  Yet  neither  the  entreaties  of  the 
called  from  his  earthly  labors.  Dr.  Edwards  young  queen,  the  arguments  of  the  learned 
was  the  author  of  several  valuable  tracts  on  bishop  Paulinus,  nor  the  letters  and  presents  of 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  some  of  which  Pope  Boniface  Y.,  could  for  a  long  time  torn 
have  had  a  wide  circulation.  Of  his  ^^  Temper-  him  from  the  worship  of  his  fathers.  He  oon- 
ance  Manual,^'  some  200,000,  and  of  the  dif-  suited  alternately  the  priests  on  either  side,  re- 
ferent parts  of  his  *^  Sabbath  Idanual,"  about  volved  in  solitude  their  opposite  arguments, 
1,500,000  copies  have  been  published.  A  me-  assembled  the  witenagemote  for  consultation^ 
rooir  of  his  life  and  labors,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  was  strongly  influenced  by  his  many  successes, 
Hallock,  was  published  by  the  American  tract  which  Paulinus  ascribed  to  the  favor  of  Christ, 
society  in  1855.  and  at  last  avowed  himself  a  convert,  and  was 
EDWARDS,  MiLNS.  See  Miijte-Edwards.  followed  by  his  people.  Edwin  perished  in  a 
EDWARDS,  RioHAKD,  one  of  the  earliest  disastrous  battle  with  the  combined  armies  of 
English  dramatists,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  Pcnda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  CeadwaUa,  kins  of 
1523,  died  in  1566.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  the  Britons,  who  had  raised  the  standard  of 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  dis-  rebellion,  and  marched  mto  Yorkshire.  Pre- 
tinction  for  scholarship,  and  became  under  vious  to  this  reign  the  northern  metropolitan  of 
Elizabeth  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  queen's  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  had  been  directed  to 
chapel,  and  had  charge  with  others  of  the  the-  fix  his  residence  at  York,  and  Paulinus,  who 
atrical  representations  before  the  children  there,  held  this  office,  received  from  the  king  a  house 
His  ^^  Damon  and  Pythias ''  was  the  first  Eng-  and  other  possessions  in  that  city. 
lish  tragedy  on  a  classical  subject,  and  was  acted  ED  WY,  surnamed  the  Fair,  a  king  of  the 
before  the  queen  at  Oxford  in  1566.  Though  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Edmund  I.,  and  successor 
he  was  esteemed  among  the  best  writers  of  in-  of  Edred,  bom  about  938,  ascended  the  throne 
terludes  and  rude  comedies  of  the  time,  all  his  in  955,  died  in  959.  He  was  of  a  passionate 
other  dramas  are  lost.  He  wrote  several  minor  character,  and  according  to  the  monks,  who  are 
poems,  one  ofwhich,  entitled  ^mantium/roi^  has  the  only  historians  of  his  reign,  of  dissolute 
oeen  often  reprinted  in  modern  collections.  manners.  Having  on  the  day  of  his  coronation 
EDWIN,  king  of  Northumbria,  bom  in  586,  retired  from  the  banquet  to  the  apartment  of  a 
ascended  the  throne  in  617,  died  in  633.  lie  young  princess  namea  Elgiva,  he  was  violently 
was  but  3  years  old  when  at  the  death  of  his  taken  back  to  the  table  by  St.  Dunstan.  The 
£Either  the  ^rone  was  usurped  by  Edilfrid,  and  afiront  was  one  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  Dunstan 
he  himself  was  placed  by  his  friends  under  the  was  banished  from  the  kingdom.  Archbishop 
protection  of  Cadvan  of  North  Wales.  The  Odo,  however,  broke  with  an  armed  force  into 
British  prince  was  assailed  by  the  Northum-  the  villa  where  Elgiva  resided,  defaced  the 
brian,  and  the  two  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  beauty  of  that  lady  with  brands,  and  exiled 
of  Chester.  Victory  decided  for  Edilfrid,  and  her  to  Ireland.  She  subsequently  returned  to 
ft  body  of  monks  who  had  stationed  them-  England,  where  she  suffered  hamstrin^ng  and 
selves  on  a  neighboring  hill  to  deprecate  the  died.  It  is  in  dispute  among  historians  whether 
success  of  the  invader  were  put  to  the  sword,  Elgiva,  who  was  witliin  the  prohibited  degrees 
and  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor,  contain-  of  consanguinity,  was  the  wife  or  mistress  of 
ing  2,100  monks,  was  demolished.  Edwin  then  Edwy.  The  English  favored  the  ecclesiastics 
wandered  through  the  different  principalities  rather  than  the  king,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out 
of  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  till  he  found  an  under  Edgar,  a  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  who 
asylum  at  the  court  of  Redwald,  king  of  the  was  chosen  king  by  the  Mercians.  Edwy  was 
East  Angles.  Redwald  made  war  on  Edilfrid ;  obliged  to  flee  beyond  the  Thames,  and  the  civil 
the  armies  met  in  617  on  the  banks  of  the  Idel.  war  was  ended  in  957  by  a  general  meeting  of 
in  Nottinghamshire ;  Edilfrid  was  defeated  and  the  thanes,  who  determined  that  that  nver 
slain,  and  Edwin  without  further  opposition  should  be  a  boundary  between  the  dominions 
ascended  the  throne.  The  martial  genius  of  of  the  two  brothers.  Edwy  govemed  his  por- 
Edwin  raised  Northumbria  to  preC'minence  tion,  which  consisted  of  Wcssex  and  Kent^  in 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  states.  The  islands  peace  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects  till 
of  Anglesea  and  Man  became  subject  to  his  his  death. 

authority,  all  the  princes  of  the  Britons  paid  EECKHOUT,  or  Eckhout,  Gerbbakt  yas 

him  tribute,  and  among  the  Saxon  kings  Ead-  nsx,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  Aug. 

bald  of  Kent  alone  retained  a  nominal  inde-  19, 1621,  died  there,  July  22, 1674.    He  was  one 

pendence.   So  inflexible  was  his  administration  of  the  pupils  of  Rembrandt,  and  in  some  meas- 

of  justice,  that  in  his  days  it  was  a  common  ure  successful  in  imitating  his  manner,  espe- 

saying  that  a  woman  or  child  might  openly  cially  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.    He  excelled 

carry  everyv^-here  a  purse  of  gold  without  dan-  chiefly  in  painting  portraits,  and  these  as  well  as 

ger  of  robbery.    The  chief  event  of  his  reign  his  historical  pictures  abound  in  the  best  coUec- 

was  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  tions  of  Holland,  while  several  of  them  are  to 

kingdom  of  Northumbria.    He  married  Edil-  be  found  in  Germany.  His  most  esteemed  work 

berga,  a  princess  of  Kent,  daughter  of  that  represents  C^ist  among  the  doctors. 
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EECLOO,  or  Eocloo,  a  town  of  Belgiam,  in  alive  tmtil  wanted  for  market  in  ditches  sup- 

the  province  of  East  Flanders,  11  m.  from  plied  by  the  tide.    In  Feb.  1858,  at  Harwich  and 

Ghent ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,837.    It  has  an  active  the  neighboring  towns  on  Cape  Cod,  the  princi- 

industry  and  commerce  in  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  pal  part  of  the  male  population  were  engaged 

tobacco,  and  oil,  and  is  the  most  important  grain  in  eeling;  the  fish  were  obtained  by  spearmg 

market  in  the  province.  through  the  ice ;  in  a  single  bay,  and  on  one 

EEL,  a  name  applied  to  several  malacopter-  day,  200  men  speared  100  bushels,  or  1,200  dox- 
ons  fishes  of  the  families  anguiUida^  congeridcB^  en ;  such  as  were  not  consumed  in  the  town 
and  murcBtiida,  especially  to  the  typical  genera  were  sent,  packed  in  ice,  to  Boston,  New  York, 
anguiUa  (Cuv.),  conger  (Ouv.),  and  mwrcma  and  other  cities,  where  they  were  readily  sold. 
(Thunb.).  From  their  snake-like  appearance.  The  silvery  eel  (-4.  orpF«ntea,Les.)  is  silvery  gray, 
and  the  absence  of  ventral  fins  or  posterior  darker  above,  and  satiny  white  below ;  the  peo- 
limbs,  they  have  been  called  anguiform  apodes;  torals  are  nearer  the  head  than  in  the  common 
they  all  have  the  body  more  or  less  elongated  species,  of  which,  however,  it  is  considered  by 
and  cylindrical,  no  ribs  in  the  skeleton,  a  Cffical  some  only  a  variety ;  it  is  taken  in  pots  in  Oc> 
stomach,  and  simple  not-jointed  fin  rays.  In  tober,  when  it  leaves  the  ponds.  A  large  spe- 
the  genus  anguilta^^  which  the  common  eel  cies,  caught  in  the  lakes  of  western  New  York, 
belongs,  the  scarcely  apparent  scales  are  cy-  is  the  beaked  eel  (A.  rattrata^  Les.) ;  the  snout 
cloid,  narrow,  oblong,  arranged  in  groups  at  is  elongated  and  pointed ;  the  upper  parts  are 
right  angles  to  each  other,  fomfing  a  kind  of  olive-gray,  sometimes  slaty  blue,  and  the  lower 
lattice- work  under  the  cuticle ;  the  whole  skin  parts  white ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  reddish ; 
is  soft  and  slimy,  thickly  studded  with  mucipa-  length  about  2  feet.  The  common  eel  of  Europe 
rous  glands  and  ducts ;  the  nostrils  are  double.  (A,  aeutirostrU^  Yarrell)  has  a  sharper  snout 
each  having  2  orifices,  the  anterior  prolongea  than  ours ;  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article 
into  a  tube,  and  the  posterior  opemng  above  of  food,  and  the  London  market  is  supplied 
the  mouth ;  the  teeth  are  card-like  or  villiform  principally  from  Holland,  from  which  the  eels 
in  both  jaws,  and  a  few  on  the  anterior  part  of  are  brought  alive  in  vessels  carrying  each  from 
the  vomer ;  the  gill-opening  on  each  side  is  very  15,000  to  20,000  lbs.  Eels  are  much  esteemed 
small,  and  just  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fin,  which  in  other  countries,  especially,  according  to  El- 
exists  in  all  the  species ;  the  dorsal  fin  begins  at  lis,  in  Polynesia,  where  they  are  often  tamed 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  head,  and  be-  and  fed  until  they  attain  an  enormous  size, 
hind  the  pectorals,  and  forms  a  continuous  fin  The  attention  of  fish  breeders  might  be  very 
with  the  caudal  and  anal ;  the  lower  jaw  is  profitably  directed  to  this  family ;  tney  are  nu- 
longer  than  the  upper.  There  are  about  50  merous,  prolific,  hardy,  easily  preserved  in  salt 
species  described.  The  common  eel  of  the  fresh,  and  brackish  water,  and  will  always  find 
northern  and  middle  states  {A.  BostonientiSy  Le-  a  ready  sale.  Eels  are  described  as  making  2 
sueur,  and  mclgaris^  Mitch.)  is  greenish  or  olive-  migrations  annually,  ^ne  in  autumn  to  the  sea, 
brown  above,  and  yellowish  or  yellowish  white  the  other  in  spring  or  summer  from  the  sea  to 
beneath,  often  with  a  reddish  tinge  along  the  the  rivers.  They  are  not  found  in  arctic  regions, 
anal  fin  ;  in  a  specimen  2  feet  long,  measured  nor  in  the  rivers  of  the  extreme  north  of  Eu- 
by  Dr.  Storer,  the  short  pectorals  were  about  rope ;  even  in  temperate  regions,  at  the  ap- 
8  inches  from  the  end  of  the  snout.  The  eel  proach  of  winter,  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
inhabits  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  from  the  mud,  remaining  torpid  until  spring;  they  re- 
British  provinces  to  the  southern  states,  wher-  main  without  food,  breathing  hardly  at  all,  at 
ever  it  can  find  its  favorite  muddy  bottoms  a  low  animal  temperature,  and  almost  motion- 
and  extensive  flats  ;  it  prefers  shallows  near  less ;  yet  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre 
the  shore,  where  it  may  be  caught  in  great  is  very  great,  as  is  shown  by  the  restless  motions 
numbers  by  hook  and  line,  by  bobbing,  and  by  of  eels  during  thunder  storms,  and  by  their  well- 
spearing  ;  the  places  frequented  by  it  are  called  known  movements  after  the  skin  has  been  re- 
eel  grounds,  in  which  during  the  winter  the  moved.  Though  not  possessing  the  respiratory 
fishes  bed  themselves  in  the  soft  mud  to  the  pouches  of  the  anabas(see  Anabas  Scandens), 
depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  are  then  speared  the  eel  is  able  to  survive  a  long  time  out  of 
through  holes  cut  in  the  ice  ;  the  best  time  for  water,  simply  because  the  gills  remain  moist 
catching  them  is  at  night,  by  torch-light.  Dur-  from  the  smiJl  size  of  the  branchial  orifices  ;  by 
ing  their  passage  up  and  down  rivers  they  are  this  means  it  traverses  considerable  distances  on 
taken  in  baskets  and  pots  baited  by  fish  or  any  land,  moving  like  a  snake  through  the  grass ; 
decaying  matter.  The  eel  is  very  voracious  and  in  this  way  is  explained  the  appearance  of  eels 
quite  omnivorous ;  when  in  good  condition  it  is  in  fish  ponds  from  which  the  utmost  care  has 
a  well-flavored  fish,  though,  from  its  snake-like  been  taken  to  exclude  them,  on  account  of  their 
appearance  (and  it  is  only  in  form  that  it  re-  destruction  of  the  spawn  and  young  of  more  val* 
sembles  a  snake),  most  persons  are  prejudiced  uable  fishes ;  they  have  been  often  seen  perform- 
against  it.  The  length  varies  from  6  inches  to  ing  such  overland  journeys  at  night.  Eels  are 
2i  feet ;  in  summer  it  is  sometimes  seen  weigh-  found  in  fresh  water  which  has  no  communica- 
ing  several  pounds.  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  tion  with  the  sea ;  having  a  capacious  air  blad- 
emptying  into  Boston  harbor  eels  are  caught  in  der,  they  are  able  to  ascend  rapidly  to  the 
nets,  15  or  20  bushels  at  a  time,  and  are  kept  surface,  and  sometimes  swim  very  hign  in  deep 
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water;  though  slow  of  growth,  they  attain  a  It  has  heen  cauffht  on  the  English  coasti  but  it 
large  size  under  favorable  circumsts^ces,  hav-  aboonds  in  Uie  Mediterranean ;  great  nnmbers 
ing  been  caught  in  England  weighing  27  lbs.  were  consumed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
The  town  of  Ely  is  said  to  have  b^n  so  named  kept  them  in  ponds,  and  even  placed  them  aliTe 
from  the  rents  having  been  formerly  paid  in  on  the  table  in  crystal  vessels  that  the  gpneats 
eels,  the  lords  of  the  manor  being  annually  en-  might  admire  their  beautiful  colors  before  they 
titled  to  more  than  100,000  ;  Elmore,  on  the  were  cooked.  Csesar  is  said  to  have  distribnted 
Severn,  was  so  called  from  the  immense  num-  6,000  of  these  fishes  among  his  friends  on  the 
ber  of  these  fish  there  taken. — ^Tho  conger  eels  celebration  of  one  of  his  triumphs.  They  are 
differ  from  the  genus  anguilla  in  having  the  very  voracious  and  fierce,  and  are 'said  some- 
dorsal  fin  begin  nearer  the  head,  at  or  even  in  times  to  have  been  fed  on  the  flesh  of  slaves  who 
firont  of  the  pectorals,  and  in  having  the  upper  had  offended  their  Roman  masters.  They  are 
jaw  the  longer ;  the  anterior  nostrils  open  by  fished  for  with  strong  lines,  and  their  bite  is 
short  tubes  close  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen ;  they  are  very 
the  posterior  in  front  of  the  large  eyes ;  the  tenacious  of  life.  The  fiesh  is  white,  delicate^ 
teeth  of  the  palate  and  vomer  are  slender,  with  and  much  esteemed.  There  are  many  speeies^ 
chisel-shapea  crowns,  and  closely  arranged ;  exclusively  marine. — ^Th^sand  eel  (ammodftei 
the  skin  is  naked  and  scaleless,  and  the  tail  AmerieanttSy  De  Kay)  has  an  elongated,  elight- 
elongated  and  pointed ;  in  other  respects  they  ly  compressed  body,  large  gill-openmgs,  a  dorsal 
resemble  the  common  eel.  The  American  con-  fin  extending  hearly  the  whole  length  of  the  bade, 
ger  (conger  oeeidtntaliSy  Do  Kay)  is  olive-brown  and  an  anal  fin  of  considerable  size,  both  separated 
above  and  whitish  below ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  from  the  caudal ;  the  lower  jaw  the  longest ;  the 
fins  are  transparent  with  a  dark  border ;  the  lat-  color  is  yellowish  or  bluish  brown  above,  mixed 
eral  line  is  distinct,  with  a  series  of  white  dots ;  with  silvery  and  light  green ;  the  sides  and  abdo- 
it  grows  to  a  large  size,  from  8  to  6  feet  in  length,  men  are  silvery ;  the  length  is  from  6  to  1 2  inches, 
and  either  this  or  another  species  is  found  from  This  species  is  found  from  the  coast  of  Labrador 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  southward  as  far  as  the  to  that  of  New  York ;  in  the  provinces  it  is 
coast  of  New  Jersey.  The  European  conger  largely  used  as  bait  for  cod ;  it  is  very  common 
W,  ^ulgarisy  Cuv.)  is  conmion  on  the  coast  of  in  Long  Island  sound  from  May  to  November 
Uomwall,  on  the  eastern  rocky  shores,  and  in  constituting  in  its  season  the  principal  food  of 
hanks  off  the  coast  of  France ;  it  is  caught  on  the  blnefish  and  bass ;  it  is  also  eaten  by  eels^ 
lines,  the  best  bait  being  the  sand  lannce  (am-  and  other  fish ;  the  cephalopod  cuttle  fish  preys 
modytes)  or  the  pilchard,  and  tho  fishing  is  upon  it  extensively ;  like  the  tropical  flying  fish, 
performed  at  night ;  great  numbers  are  taken,  it  is  pursued  by  fishes  in  the  water,  and  by  gulls 
and  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  a  low  price  to  the  and  terns  in  the  air.  The  names  of  sand  lannce 
poorer  classes,  but  it  is  not  held  in  much  estima-  and  ammodytes  are  given  to  it  from  its  habit 
tion.  Congers  are  very  voracious,  and  acquire  of  darting  out  of  and  into  the  sand,  head  fore- 
a  large  size ;  specimens  have  been  caught  weigh-  most  and  instantly,  by  means  of  its  projecting 
ing  180  lbs.,  more  than  10  feet  long,  and  18  lower  jaw.  Its  food  is  principally  insects.  On 
inches  in  circumference ;  they  are  very  strong,  the  coast  of  England  it  is  esteemed  as  food,  and 
bite  sharply,  and  have  great  tenacity  of  life,  is  raked  out  of  the  sand  at  low  tide  in  great  nnm- 
As  many  as  166  vertebra)  nave  been  found  in  the  hers ;  it  is  also  caught  in  seines.  Two  species 
conger,  about  40  more  than  are  found  in  the  eel ;  are  described. — ^Electrioal  Eel  (gymnouU  elee- 
they  spawn  in  December  and  January.  Sir  John  trieus,  Linn.).  Though  apodal  and  eel-like  in 
Richardson  alludes  to  9  species. — The  eel  of  the  general  appearance,  this  fish  differs  from  the 
Mediterranean,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  ancient  eels  in  the  completeness  of  the  jaws,  the  pres- 
Rome,  belongs  to  the  genus  murmnay  character-  ence  of  ribs,  and  the  jointed  fin  rays ;  it  has 
ized  by  the  absence  of  pectorals,  smooth  and  neither  ventral  nor  dorsal  fin ;  the  anal  reaches 
scaleless  skin,  small  lateral  branchial  orifice  on  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  and  like  the  pectorals 
each  side,  and  tho  united  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  skin  which  conceals  the 
low  and  fieshy,  hardly  distinguishable  beyond  rays ;  the  skin  is  soft  and  scaleless ;  the  head 
the  margin  of  the  body ;  the  teeth  are  arranged  is  oval  and  flat,  the  mouth  furnished  with  broad 
in  a  single  row  around  the  edge  of  the  nasal  lips,  and  opening  not  quite  as  far  as  under  the 
bone,  with  a  few  on  the  longitudinal  median  eyes ;  the  anterior  nostrils  are  small  tubes  in  a 
line.  More  than  20  species  are  described,  at-  slight  depression  on  the  side  of  the  lips,  the 
taining  the  size  of  4  or  5  feet ;  one  (M.  moringa,  posterior  are  behind  and  above  them ;  lateral 
Cuv.)  was  found  by  Catesby  at  the  Bahama  isl-  line  distinct ;  about  50  pointed  teeth  on  the  np- 
ands.  The  classic  species  of  the  Mediterranean  per  jaw,  and  60  on  the  lower,  a  second  row  of 
(M,  Helena,,  Linn.),  the  Roman  murcma^  grows  about  6  behind  the  middle  of  the  upper  ones, 
to  the  length  of  4  or  5  feet ;  the  color  is  a  pur-  and  4  small  teeth  in  2  rows  along  the  symphy- 
plish  brown,  marked  with  sub-angular  yellow  sis ;  tho  vent  opens  before  the  branchial  ori- 
markings,  and  spotted  with  beautirol  shades  of  fices,  and  behind  it  is  a  small  opening  and  a 
yellow,  purple,  golden  yellow,  and  white ;  the  slender  papilla.  The  only  species  known  in- 
anterior  nostrils  open  near  tho  end  of  the  snout,  habits  the  rivers  of  the  northern  parts  of  South 
the  posterior  just  above  tho  eyes ;  the  cheeks  America ;  it  attains  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet,  and 
are  rather  tumid  from  muscular  development*  is  of  a  brown  and  yellowish  color.    Tho  elec- 
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trie  apparatus  which  has  rendered  this  fish  so  mountains,  where  they  find  ahnndant  pastnrage 

celebrated  occupies  the  space  between  the  pec-  for  the  flocks  and  herds  which  constitute  their 

torals  and  the  tail,  for  a  large  part  of  the  lower  only  wealth.    They  breed  camels,  horses,  and 

bulk  of  the  body ;  the  organs  are  4  in  number,  sheep.   The  latter  famish  tbem  with  milk,  which 

2  on  each  side,  the  upper  and  larger  organ  be*  is  made  into  liquid  butter  and  sold  to  the  inhab- 

ing  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  thin  stratum  itants  of  the  lower  country.    They  pay  tribute 

of  muscle  and  membrane,  and  the  organs  of  one  to  the  government,  and  are  obliged  to  furnish  a 

side  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  other;  the  certain  number  of  soldiers  and  horsemen  for 

apparatus  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  mem-  the  Persian  army.    In  personal  appearance  the 

branous  horizontal  plates,  nearly  parallel  and  Eeleeyats   are  frequently  prepossessing.    The 

intersected  by  delicate  vertical  plates ;  the  cells  men  are  hardy,  powerful,  and  well  proportioned, 

thus  formed  are  filled  with  a  glutinous  matter ;  with  dark  brown  skins,  aquiline  noses,  and  piero- 

the  septa,  according  to  Hunter,  are  about  ^  of  ing  black  eyes.    The  women  when  young  are 

an  incn  from  each  other,  and  one  inch  in  length  often  beautiful,  having  delicate  nut-brown  com- 

contains  240  cells,  giving  a  very  great  surface  plexions,  regular  features,  handsome  teeth,  and 

to  the  electric  organs.    The  system  is  abun-  countenances  beaming  with  good  humor.    But 

dantly  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  200  pairs  perhaps  no  women  in  the  world  change  so  com- 

of  ventral  spinal  nerves,  but  not  from  the  lateral  pletely  as  they  advance  in  years.    With  the  ap- 

continuation  of  the  trigeminus  and  vagus  nerves  proach  of  old  age  the  charms  of  the  Eeleeyat  fe- 

from  which  the  electric  system  of  the  torpedo  males  vanish ;  their  skins  parch  and  wither,  and 

is  supplied*  The  electric  eel  seems  to  be  a  mere  their  pleasing  expression  gives  place  to  one  of 

appendage  to  the  anterior  part  of  its  battery  for  inconceivable  repulsiveness.  The  Eeleeyats  usu- 

purposes  of  moving  it  about,  as  all  the  other  ally  dwell  in  communities  of  20  or  80  families, 

organs  are  confined  to  a  very  small  space,  even  Lady  Sheil,  in  her  '^  Glimpses  of  Life  and  Man- 

the  vent  opening  under  the  head;  and  the  ners  in  Persia^'  (London,  1856),  remarks  that 

nerves  supplying  the  electric  organs  are  much  "  the  tent-dwelling  Eel  is  to  be  recognized  by 

larger  than  tiiose  sent  to  any  sensory  or  motor  his  bold  and  manly  air  and  his  free  and  inde- 

organs.    According  to  Humboldt^  the  South  pendept  look.    The  stationary  Eels  are  termed 

American  Indians  capture  these  eels  by  driving  either  Tats  or  Takhteh  Kapoo ;  the  latter  term 

horses  and  mules  into  the  water  inhabited  by  implies  that  their  doors  are  made  of  wood,  that 

them ;  the  electric  powers  of  the  fish  being  ex-  is,  they  live  in  houses.    They  are  also  termed 

hausted  on  the  quadrupeds,  the  former  are  Behnisheen,  which  means  village  dwellers." 

harpooned  and  thrown  on  shore ;  the  horses  EESSAH,  Somauleb,  or  Somauli,  a  powerful 

suffer  greatly,  many  of  them  being  killed  by  tribe  inhabiting  ihe  territory  of  Adel,  on  the 

the  electric  discharges  of  the  fish  which  glide  coast  of  the  sea  of  Babelmandeb,  E.  Africa, 

beneath  their  bodies.    By  grasping  the  head  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  leading  a  roving  Hfe, 

of  the  eel  with  one  hand  and  the  tail  with  the  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their 

other,  the  most  painful  and  almost  insupport-  flocks  and  herds.    They  have  no  fixed  habita- 

able  shocks  were  received,  in  the  experiments  tions,  and  wear  little  other  clothing  than  a  lea- 

of  Faraday.    This  fish  is  neither  voracious  nor  ther  apron.    They  carry  shields,  spears,  bows, 

fierce,  but  uses  its  battery  to  secure  its  prey,  and  poisoned  arrows.    The  Danakils,  a  neigh- 

and  to  defend  itself  from  its  numerous  enemies,  boring  tribe,  hold  them  in  great  dreao,  and  de- 

(See  Electric  Fishes.)  scribe  them  as  a  nation  of  thieves  and  murderers, 

EELEE,  Els,  or  Ili,  also  Gooldja,  Gottldja,  or  but  the  character  given  them  by  European  trav- 

GuLDSOHA  (Chinese,  Roei-yuan-tehing),  a  city  eUersis  more  favorable, 

of  8.  W.  Soongaria,  China,  and  capital  of  a  dis-  EFFEN,  Justus  van,  a  Dutch  scholar,  bom 

trict  of  its  own  name;  pop.  75,000.    It  is  a  inUtrechtinl684, diediuBois-le-Duc, Sept.  18, 

Elace  of  banishment  for  Chinese  crimincds,  but  1785.    He  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of 

aa  also  considerable  trade  with  the  cities  of  the  Leyden,  and  for  many  years  was  a  private 

province  of  Kansoo,  and  with  other  parts  of  the  teacher,  conducting  at  the  same  time  several  lit- 

empire.  It  is  well  fortified,  surrounded  by  walls  erary  periodicals.    His  first  publication  of  this 

of  stone,  and  contains  barracks  for  the  troops,  kind  was   called  Le  misanthrope^  written  in 

granaries,  and  government  offices.   It  is  situated  French  and  published  at  the  Hague,  shortly  after 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Eelee,  a  stream  the  appearance  of  Addlson^s  **  Spectator.*'   This 

over  800  m.  long,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  was  succeeded  by  the  Bbllandsehe  Spectator 

of  Thian-shan-nan-loo,  and  empties  into  Lake  (1781-'85).    He  spent  some  time  in  England  as 

Tengheez  or  Balkash,  near  the  borders  of  Siberia,  secretary  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  and  translated 

EELS,  Eeleeyats,  or  Ilttats,  a  name  ap-  *' Robinson  Crusoe,"  Swift's  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and 

plied  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia.    They  146  numbers  of  the  "  Guardian,"  into  French, 

are  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  So  thoroughly  was  he  master  of  that  tongue, 

although  many  of  them  have  become  inhabi-  ^at  some  of  his  writings  which  appeared  anon- 

tants  of  cities  and  villages,  the  majority  pre-  ymously  were  at  first  attributed  to  Fontenelle. 

serve  their  ancient  customs,  living  in  tents  and  A  collection  of  his  French  works  appeared  at 

disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  old  Per-  Amsterdam  in  1742,  in  5  vols     A  2d  edition  of 

sian  stock.    In  winter  they' keep  to  the  plains,  his  EollandscKe  Spectator  was  published  in  the 

but  on  the  approach  of  summer  ascend  to  the  same  city  in  1756. 
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EFFENDI  (Romaic,  tmvrrjfj  lord),  in  Turkey,  of  an  execution,  and  reducing  the  ceremony  to 

the  title  given  to  civil  officera,  learned  men,  and  merely  posting  tJie  name  of  the  condemned  per* 

all  those  who  fulfil  any  important  function.  son,  together  with  the  judgment  against  him, 

EFPERVESOENGE,  the  action  which  takes  upon  a  public  place.    The  execution  by  d&gf 

place,  resembling  boiling,  when  a  gas  is  copi-  has  existed  down  to  the  latest  date  in  many 

ously  evolved  in  the  breaking  up  of  one  chemi-  other  countries,  being  exercised  both  by  gOY- 

cal  compound  and  the  formation  of  another,  as  ernments  and,  without  legal  sanction,  by  th« 

when  the  acid  and  alkaline  powders  of  effer-  people.    In  England  it  is  a  popular  method  of 

Tcscing  draughts  are  dissolved  or  mixed,  or  venting  spite  against  unpopular  men.    Thoa  in 

when  an  acid  is  dropped  upon  carbonate  of  London  it  was  long  a  custom  to  bang  Ony 

lime.     In  both  instances    carbonic  acid  gas  Fawkes  in  effigy  annually,  and  fireqnenuy  the 

escapes,  as  it  is  said,  with  effervescence.  most  prominent  men  of  England  incur  this  pea* 

EFFERVESGING  POWDERS,  preparations  alty  for  some  political  or  ecclesiastical  offenoeu 

of  acid  and  alkaline  powders,  put  up  in  differently  EFFINGHAM.    I.  An  E.  co.  of  GhL,  bonnd* 

colored  papers  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  to  ed  W.  by  the  Ogeechee  river,  and  separated 

be  used  as  a  medicine  by  mixing  the  contents  from  South  Carolina  on  the  E.  by  the  Sayan* 

of  two  different  papers  after  these  have  been  dis-  nah ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1853,  %67l,  of 

solved,  and  drinking  while  the  chemical  reaction  whom  1,675  were  slaves.    It  has  a  generallT 

is  taking  place  with  effervescence.    The  com-  level  surface,  with  a  sandy  unprodnctiTe  acn^ 

mon  soda  and  Seidlitz  powders  form  effervescing  but  there  are  extensive  pine  and  cypress  woodi^ 

draughts,  the  acid  in  one  of  the  papers  com-  and  lumber  is  an  important  article  of  export 

biningwith  the  alkali  of  the  carbonate  in  the  In  1850  the  productions  were  87,794  bnahels 

other,  and  expelling  the  carbonic  acid.   This  gas,  of  Indian  com,  87,252  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 

continuing  to  be  evolved  in  the  stomach,  acts  as  257,901  lbs.  of  rice.    There  were  21  churches 

a  refrigerant  and  diaphoretic,  while  the  alkaline  and  208  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Tbo 

salt  is  lightly  laxative.    The  drink  is  especially  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Effingham, 

adapted  to  febrile  complaints  from  its  cooling  a  British  officer  who  resigned  his  commisttoa 

and  refreshing  qualities.  The  common  soda  pow-  rather  than  take  arms  against  the  American 

ders  consist  of  25  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  one  colonies.    Capital,  Sprin^eld.    Value  of  real 

paper,  and  80  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  estate  in  1856,  $526,703.    II.  A  central  co.  of 

other.   An  equivalent  proportion  of  bicarbonate  111.,  drained  by  Little  Wabash  river,  an  exc^LJenl 

of  potash  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  soda,  mill  stream ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

The  following  are  the  proportions  given  in  the  1855,  6,226.    It  has  a  level  surface,  occupied  by 

"American  Dispensatory'' :  tartaric  acid  1  oz.,  woodlands  and  fertile  prairies  in  almost  eqniJ 

bicarbonate  of  soda  1  oz.  and  54  grains,  or  bicar-  proportions.    Copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  found 

bonate  of  potassa  1  oz.  and  160  grains.    The  here,  and  the  chief  agricultural  productions  are 

acid  and  either  bicarbonate,  being  separately  re-  grain  and  wool.    In  1850  the  county  yielded 

duced  to  fine  powder,  are  divided  each  into  16  227,025  bushels  of  Indian  com,  5,1G9  of  wheats 

portions.    Citric  acid  is  sometimes  employed  86,028  of  oats^  7,105  lbs.  of  wool,  41,671  of  bot- 

instead  of  the  tartaric  acid,  in  the  propor-  ter,  and  841  tons  of  hay.  There  were  5  churchefl^ 

tion  of  9  drachms  to  11  of  the  soda  salt,  or  13  and  526  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Ci^ 

of  the  potash.    Seidlitz  powders  are  a  mixture  ital,  Ewington. 

of  2  drachms  of  Rochelle  salts  (tartrate  of  potash  EFFLORESCENCE  (Lat.  effloresce,  to  flow- 

and  soda)  and  2  scruples  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  er),  the  crumbling  to  powder  of  some  saline 

in  one  paper,  and  35  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  bodies  as  they  part  with  the  water  that  enters 

the  other.    The  tartaric  acid  being  in  excess  into  their  composition.     This  is  observed  hi 

renders  the  medicine  more  pleasant  to  take,  sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber^s  salts,  and  in  the 

without  interfering  with  its  aperient  quality.  carbonate  also,  and  is  the  opposite  of  deliqnes- 

EFFIGY,  IIanoing  ik,  a  mode  of  execution  cence,  in  which  moisture  is  abstracted  by  the 

recognized  in  the  ancient  legislation  of  Franch,  salt  from  the  air.    The  term  is  also  applied  to 

in  the  case  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  death,  the  shooting  out  of  minute  spicular  crystal 

but  who  had  escaped  f^om  custody.    In  de-  called  sometimes  a  saline  vegetation,  such  as 

fault  of  the  person,  a  likeness  of  the  convict  was  those  of  saltpetre  seen  uj^on  tlie  '^alls  of  cellars, 

conveyed  to  prison  after  judgment  had  been  EFT,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 

pronounced ;  whence,  at  the  appointed  time,  it  newts,  especially  to  the  common  smooth  newt 

was  taken  by  the  executioner,  and  conveyed  {lissotritan   punetatus,  Daud.).    The   generio 

with  all  the  usual  solemn  and  ignominious  cere-  characters  of  the  tritons,  or  aquatic  salamanders^ 

monies  to  the  public  scaffold,  and  there  fastened  will  be  given  under  Kkwt,  which  the  efl  re* 

by  the  neck  to  the  gallows.   Thus,  in  the  reign  sembles  in  the  slightly  free  tongue,  double  longi- 

of  Louis  the  Fat,  in  the  12th  century,  Thomas  tudinal  series  of  palatal  teeth,  and  nailless  to^ 

de  Marie  was  hanged  in  effigy  for  high  treason ;  4  before  and  5  behind ;  the  skin,  however,  is 

and  under  Louis  XIY.,  in  1662,  Alexandre  de  smooth,  and  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  are 

l^oirmoutiers  was  punished  in  the  same  manner  continuous ;  there  are  2  patches  of  glandidar 

for  the  part  which  he  took  in  a  famous  duel,  pores  on  the  head,  and  none  on  the  back  or 

The  legislation  of  the  first  French  republic  modi-  sides.    The  newts  belong  to  the  genus  molge  of 

fied  this  old  custom,  suppressing  ihe  imitation  Merrcm,  and  triUm  of  LaurentL   Ikill  separated 
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the  efts  in  the  genus  linotriUm.  The  color  in  his  wife,  2  sons,  and  46  other  persons,  and  in  July 
the  male  is  brownish  gray  above,  passing  into  following  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Greenland  in 
yellowish  beneath,  which  in  the  spring  be^mes  lat.  64°  N.  His  mildness  and  zeal  gained  the 
bright  orange ;  there  are  numerous  round  dark  affections  of  the  rude  natives,  and  after  several 
spots  of  unequal  size,  and  2  longitudinal  streaks  years  of  effort  he  was  able  to  preach  the  gospel 
on  the  head ;  the  crest  in  spring  is  often  tipped  in  their  language.  Various  calamities,  among 
with  red  or  violet.  The  female  is  light  yellow-  which  were  the  ravages  ef  the  small  pox,  al- 
ish  brown,  or  buff  with  brown  dots,  plainer  be-  most  annihilated  the  result  of  his  labors.  Tet 
low.  The  total  length  is  about  8^  inches,  of  before  his  departure  he  succeeded  in  laying  a 
which  the  tail  is  nearly  one  half.  It  is  very  foundationforthe  further  propagation  of  Ohris- 
coDunon  in  the  ditches  and  ponds  of  Europe,  tianity  upon  those  icy  shores,  and  in  establishing 
especially  where  the  water  is  clear ;  its  food  the  germs  of  what  was  to  be  an  important  corn- 
consists  principally  of  aquatic  insects,  larvie.  merce.  The  Danish  government  sent  out  3 
worms,  and  mollusks.  The  reproduction  and  Moravian  brethren  to  aid  him,  and  i^ter  a  resi- 
metamorphosis  are  almost  identical  with  those  dence  of  15  years  in  Greenland,  Egede,  seeing 
of  the  newts.  Though  usually  spending  most  the  colony  flourishing  in  the  hands  of  the  Mora- 
of  their  time  in  the  water,  the  young  in  June,  vians,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  leave 
and  the  adults  in  summer  and  autumn,  become  it.  He  continued  his  labors  for  the  evangeliza- 
terrestrial;  they  appear  to  attain  their  full  size  tionof  Greenland,  after  his  return  to  Denmark, 
the  first  year.  The  experiments  of  Spallanzani  by  publishing  several  works,  and  by  superin- 
show  that  the  members  and  the  tail  may  be  re-  tenain^  a  seminary  designed  especiaUy  for  the 
produced  several  times  in  succession,  with  bones,  education  of  missionaries  for  that  country. — 
muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves.  Like  the  other  Paul,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  successor  in 
amphibia,  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  can  re-  his  apostolical  labors,  born  at  Waagen,  near 
sist  even  congelation.  Its  bite  is  perfectly  harm-  Drontheim,  in  1708,  died  June  8,  1789.  He 
less.  They  are  eaten  by  the  larger  amphibia^  was  a  child  when  he  went  with  his  father  to 
by  fishes,  and  by  various  reptiles,  birds,  and  Greenland,  and  in  1728  returned,  bringing  to 
small  carni  vora.  Copenhagen  several  Esquimaux,  with  the  design 

£GALIT£,  Philippe.    See  Okleans.  of  initiating  them  into  European  civilization. 

EGBERT,  king  of  Wessex,  and  Ist  king  of  the  They  all  died,  however,  of  the  small  pox.  After 
united  Anglo-Saxons,  born  about  775,  ascend-  pursuing  his  theological  studies  in  Denmark,  he 
ed  the  throne  of  Wessex  in  800,  died  in  886.  returned  to  the  mission  station,  and  labored 
The  defeated  rival  of  King  Brihtric,  he  took  there  4  years  after  the  return  of  his  father.  Ho 
refuge  first  at  the  court  of  Offa,  the  king  of  translated  the  **  Imitation  of  Christ  ^'  and  por- 
Mercia,  and  afterward  in  France,  where  he  was  tions  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  Green- 
received  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  land,  and  at  his  departure  left  the  colony  in  a 
armies  he  served  8  years.  Upon  the  death  highly  prosperous  condition.  He  fulfilled  va- 
of  Brihtric  in  800  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  rious  functions  in  Denmark,  was  particularly 
country,  and  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  West  active  in  expediting  the  exploring  mission  of 
Saxon  thanes.  In  809  he  commenced  his  career  LOvendn  to  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  at  the 
of  conquest ;  and,  successively  subduing  the  time  of  his  death  occupied  a  chair  of  theology. 
Britons  of  Cornwall  and  the  Saxons  of  ^rcia,  EGER  (Boh.  Cheh\  a  frontier  city  of  Bone- 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Northumbria,  and  assuming  mia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of 
at  its  request  the  protectorship  of  East  Anglia,  the  Fichtelgebirge,  92  m.  W.  from  Prague ;  pop. 
by  827  he  had  become  the  actual  sovereign  10,500.  It  has  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
of  the  whole  heptarchy.  In  832  the  Danes  toriesL  and  in  its  vicinity  at  Franzensbad  are 
landed  upon  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  and  carried  off  chaly  oeate  springs  and  baths.  Its  fortifications, 
a  rich  booty.  In  883  they  disembarked  at  formerly  strong,  were  destroyed  in  1808.  It 
Charmouth,  and  defeated  Egbert^s  forces.  They  has  a  city  hall,  in  which  Wallenstein  was  assas- 
landed  again  in  835  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  sinated,  Feb.  25,  1684,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
where  they  formed  an  aUiance  with  the  Britons,  in  which  the  friends  of  Wallenstein  were  killed. 
Egbert  encountered  their  united  forces  at  Heng-  Eger  was  taken  and  retaken  by  both  Swedes 
stone  hill,  gained  a  bloody  but  decisive  victory,  and  imperialists  during  the  80  years*  war.  In 
punished  the  rebels,  and  drove  the  invaders  to  the  Silesian  war  it  was  taken  by  the  French 
their  ships.    This  was  his  last  exploit.  under  Marshal  Saxe  in  1742,  and  again  under 

EGEDX  Hans,  the  apostle  of  Greenland,  born  the  marshal  de  Belleisle  in  1745.    Prior  to  1850 

in  Norway,  Jan.  81,  1686,  died  in  Nov.  1758.  this  city  was  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 

After  havingbeen  several  years  a  pastor  in  the  name,  whose  inhabitants,  80,000  in  number, 

vicinity  of  Drontheim,  he  resigned  his  func-  differed  in  manners,  customs,  and  costume  from 

tions  in  1717,  intending  to  embark  for  Green-  the  neighboring  population.     Since  then,  it 

land  as  a  missionary.    He  was  unable  to  ob-  gives  its  name  to  a  circle  containing  560,000 

tain  a  royal  audience  before  the  spxong  of  1719,  inhabitants,  in  which  the  former  district  of 

owing  to  the  wars  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Eger  is  comprised. 

which  engrossed  the  public  attention.    He  then  EGERIA,  one  of  the  CameruB  or  nymphs  of 

received  the  patronage  of  Frederic  IV.  of  Den-  Roman  mythology,  who  was  believed  to  have 

mark,  and  set  sail  in  May,  1721,  with  2  vessels,  dictated  to  Numa  Pompilius  his  wise  laws,  and 


i^. 
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to  have  instrncted  him  respecting  the  forms  of  tities  of  animal  matter,  phosphate  of  lime, 
worship  which  he  introduced.  It  was  said  that  honate  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  solphnr. 
she  even  became  his  wife,  and  that  being  incon-  Lining  this  hollow  shell  is  a  thin  and  toai^ 
solable  after  his  death,  she  was  changed  into  a  membrane,  composed  principally  of  albmneiL 
foantain.  She  had  been  worshipped  as  a  raral  At  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  is  a  space  between 
and  prophetic  divinity  from  the  earliest  periods  the  outer  shell  and  this  membrane,  which^  Teiy 
of  Latinm,  and  was  invoked  as  the  giver  of  life  small  when  the  egg  is  first  laid,  gradnaUj  in- 
by  pregnant  women.  Kama  consecrated  to  her  creases  with  its  age.  It  is  call^  the  verieula 
a  grove  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  and  to  stran-  airia^  and  is  filled  with  air,  in  which  the  pro* 
gers  visiting  that  city  even  now  there  is  pointed  portion  of  oxygen  is  larger  than  in  the  atmo- 
ont  the  grotto  and  foantain  of  Egcria  in  the  sphere.  This,  it  is  said,  is  for  the  respiration  of 
beaatifal  valley  of  Caffarella.  Upon  ancient  the  anhatched  chick.  Within  the  membrane  if 
sculptares  this  nymph  is  represented  in  a  cos-  the  white  of  the  egg^  or  the  albumen^  a  viscid 
tame  similar  to  that  of  the  muses  and  sibyls,  liquid,  in  membranous  cells,  which  encloses  tha 
with  fioating  robe,  naked  feet,  dishevelled  hair,  yolk  and  the  real  germ  of  the  animal.  Aa  tiifa 
and  in  the  attitude  of  writing  in  a  volume  which  germ  left  the  place  of  its  production  in  the  hodj 
she  holds  upon  her  knees.  of  the  female,  and  passed  into  the  egg-diacbttv- 
E6ERT0N,  Francis.  See  Bridoewatbr.  ing  canal,  the  albumen  gathered  around  it  m 
E6ERT0N,  Thomas,  baron  of  EUesmcre  and  successive  layers,  a  portion  in  very  delicate  mem- 
viscount  Brackley,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  branes,  called  the  <AalaML  which  are  attached  to 
born  in  Doddleston,  Cheshire,  in  1540,  died  in  the  poles  of  the  yolk,  and  serve  to  suspend  it  in 
London,  March  15, 1617.  lie  was  educated  at  such  a  manner  that  the  smaller  and  lighter  half 
Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  and  having  been  call-  must  always  be  uppermost.  The  outer  layer 
ed  to  the  bar,  by  his  learning  and  integrity  soon  of  the  albumen  is  less  thick  and  viscid  than  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  next  the  yolk.  Around  it  the  lining  membrane 
was  appointed  successively  solicitor-general,  at-  and  calcareous  shell  are  successively  added  be- 
tomey-general,on  which  occasion  he  was  knight-  fore  the  egg  is  laid.  The  composition  of  the 
ed,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  in  1596  lord  keeper,  albumen  is:  water,  85  parts ;  pure  albumen,  18; 
the  queen  herself  delivering  the  ffreat  seal  to  him  mucus,  2.7;  and  saline  matter,  0.8,  including 
at  Greenwich.  James  I.,  upon  his  accession,  in  soda  with  traces  of  sulphur ;  or,  acoording  to 
recognition  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton's  great  ser-  Dr.  Thomson,  water,  80 ;  albumen,  15.6 ;  nni- 
vices,  "not  only  in  the  administration  of  justice,  cus,  4.5;  ash,  0.475.  The  yolk,  called  9tteUu$ 
but  also  in  council,"  created  him  Baron  Elles-  oviy  is  also  a  glairy  fiuid,  commonly  of  a  ydlow 
mere,  and  appointed  him  lord  high  chancellor,  color,  enclosed  in  its  own  membrane,  and  con- 
He  was  subsequently  elected  chancellor  of  the  sists  of  a  great  variety  of  constituents,  tuk.  : 
university  of  Oxford.  In  March,  1617,  he  re-  water,  41.^6 ;  a  form  of  albumen  called  ^^tel- 
signed  the  great  seal,  having  retained  it,  as  lord  line,  15.76;  margarine  and  oleine,  21.804 ;  dio- 
keeper  and  chancellor,  for  a  longer  period  unin-  lesterine,  0.488 ;  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  7.886; 
termptedly  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  sue-  phosphogly eerie  acid,  1.2 ;  muriate  of  annnoiya. 
cessors.  Beside  his  judicial  duties,  he  was  fre-  0.084;  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  ma 
quently  employed  by  Elizabeth  and  James  in  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  0.277 ;  phosphates  of  lims 
negotiation  of  treaties,  and  in  other  important  ana  magnesia,  1.022 ;  animal  extracts,  0.4 :  and 
state  affairs.  In  person,  in  character,  and  in  the  0.558  of  coloring  matter,  traces  of  ircm,  lactio 
variety  and  profoundness  of  his  learning.  Lord  acid,  &c.  Upon  one  side  of  the  yolk  is  a  roond 
Ellesmere  seems  to  have  been  equally  admirable,  spot,  yellowish  white,  called  the  eieatricula,  tha 
His  integrity  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  accord-  germ  of  the  ovum,  which  by  the  arrangement 
ing  to  Fuller,  many  persons  went  to  Westminster  of  the  chalazie,  already  referred  to,  is  alwign 
hall  only  ^*to  see  his  venerable  gait,  and  were  kept  uppermost,  and  next  to  the  source  of  heat 
highly  pleased  at  so  acceptable  a  spectacle.^*  supplied  by  the  animal  in  sitting.  As  this  is 
EGG.  Birds  and  most  insects  and  fishes,  and  developed  into  the  foetus,  the  albumen  first  fhr- 
some  other  animals,  are  generated  from  globular-  nishes  nourishment  to  it,  and  when  this  is  con- 
formed bodies  called  eggs,  produced  within  the  sumed  more  is  supplied  by  the  yolk.  Eggs  of 
mother.  These,  after  being  deposited  by  the  the  hen  are  hatched  by  being  kept  at  a  temper- 
parent  in  favorable  situations,  and  exposed  to  ature  of  104^  for  8  weeks.  Their  vitality  has 
the  proper  infiuences  of  temperature,  &c.,  un-  been  retained  after  they  have  been  exposed  to 
dergo  a  succession  of  chances,  which  at  last  a  temperature  of  10^  F. ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
result  in  a  ftdly  developed  living  creature,  fact  that  the  freezing  point  of  new-laid  eggs  is 
(See  Embbyoloot.)  This,  breaking  through  much  lower  than  that  of  the  water  and  albumen 
the  outer  crust  that  has  confined  it,  enters  upon  of  which  they  principally  consist,  and  both  of 
its  new  existence.  The  egss  of  the  lower  or-  which  congeal  at  about  the  same  temperature, 
ders  of  animals  are  collected  and  held  together  Eggs,  too,  that  have  been  once  frozen,  or  have 
in  great  numbers  by  a  viscous  membrane,  and  been  long  kept,  freeze  at  the  point  their  oon- 
are  called  spawn.  Those  of  birds  are  deposited  stituents  would  seem  to  require.  The  specifio 
singly.  The^  consist  of  a  calcareous  shell,  white  crravity  of  new-laid  eggs  is  from  1.08  to  1.09. 
or  colored,  formed  almost  wholly  of  carbonate  By  keeping  they  diminish  in  weight  from  evap- 
of  lime;  the  other  constituents  are  minute  quan-  oration  of  water,  and  the  substitution  of  ab 
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throngh  the  porea  of  the  sht^ll.  This  diminntion  to  14S  hens^  eggs,  or  50,000  eggs  of  the  hnmming 
has  been  observed  to  continue  for  2  years;  an  bird.  From  some  of  the  bones  of  the  bird  which 
egg  weighing  originally  d07i  grains  being  re-  have  been  preserved,  its  height  is  calculated  to 
daced,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Thomson,  to  868.2  be  about  12  feet.—- £oo  Trade.  The  demand 
grains.  When  they  have  lost  so  much  weight  as  for  eggs  as  an  article  of  diet  has  given  rise  to  an 
to  float  upon  water,  they  are  generally  unsound,  immense  trade  in  furnishing  the  supplies  re<juir- 
The  preventing  of  this  evaporation  by  covering  ed  by  large  cities  and  thickly  populated  distncts ; 
their  surface  with  a  coating  of  varnish,  wax,  cum  and  by  means  of  railroads  and  steamboats  they 
arable,  or  lard,  checks  their  putrefaction.  It  is  can  be  transported  long  distances  with  despatch 
said  that  if  every  new-laid  egg  was  at  once  rub-  and  safety.  From  the  western  states  and  from 
bed  over  with  sweet  butter,  it  would  be  a  rare  the  British  provinces  they  are  brought  in  barrels 
thing  to  see  one  unsound.  The  Scotch  some-  to  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  those  from 
times  drop  them  in  boiling  water  for  2  minutes,  the  provinces  being  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  a 
by  whidi  the  membrane  within  the  shell  is  par-  sin^e  day  as  many  as  15,120  have  been  entered 
tudlj  coagulated  and  rendered  impervious  to  air.  at  Boston  f^om  Nova  Scotia ;  and  in  1852  about 
fiens^  eggs  vary  so  much  in  gravity,  that  it  is  a  8,000  barrels,  containing  84  dozen  each,  amount- 
wonder  they  continue  to  be  sold  by  numbers  ing  to  about  8,000,000  eggs,  were  shipped  from 
instead  of  weight.  A  dozen  of  the  largest  have  Montreal  to  the  United  States ;  but  this  amount 
been  found  to  weigh  524  oz.,  while  the  same  is  probably  small  compared  with  the  quantities 
number  of  smaller  ones  of  the  same  stock  brought  from  Ohio  and  the  other  interior  states, 
weighed  only  14^  oz.  The  fair  average  weight  In  Great  Britain  the  home  production  is  put 
is  said  to  be  about  22ioz.  to  tibe  dozen.  Therel-  down  at  75,000  tons  annually,  and  the  value 
ative  weights  of  the  portions  of  the  egg  as  given  at  $15,000,000.  Beside  this,  the  importations 
by  Dr.  Thomson  are :  shell  and  membrane,  106.9 ;  comprised  1 1 7,280^^00  eggs  in  1856,  and  126,- 
albumen,  604.2 ;  yolk,  288.9.  About  i  of  the  en-  818,600  in  1857.  The  imports  from  Franco  into 
tire  weight  may  be  regarded  as  nitrogenous  and  England  amounted  in  the  former  year  to  £244^- 
nutritious  matter,  a  greater  proportion  than  that  041 ;  from  Belgium,  £1 9, 677 ;  from  Spfdn,  £11,- 
of  meat,  which  is  rated  at  only  from  25  to  28  880;  from  the  channel  islands,  £1,731;  from  oth- 
per  cent.,  while  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  er  parts,  £1,143 ;  total,  £278,422.  Since  1854 
oyster  is  only  about  12  per  cent.  The  white  the  duty  on  foreign  eggs  is  Sd,  per  cubic  foot 
of  the  egg,  from  its  tendency  to  coagulate  into  of  200  eggs,  and  only  4a.  on  those  from  British 
a  hard  and  indigestible  substance,  is  likely  to  possessions.  They  are  packed  in  crates  and' 
disagree  witJi  tiie  stomach  of  invalids,  when  boxes,  the  contents  of  a  smgle  box  amounting  to 
the  yolk  may  prove  perfectly  harmless.  Baw  2,500  to  18,000  eggs.  The  consumption  in  Paris 
eggs  are  more  wholesome  than  boiled,  or  even  is  also  enormous.  In  1885  it  was  estimated  by 
than^  those  lightly  poached,  which  are  very  Lesrand  at  138  per  annum  for  each  individud, 
digestible.  Eggs  become  more  difficult  of  di-  and  in  the  provinces  at  double  this  rate.  By 
gestion  by  being  kept.  In  medicine  the  shell  the  estimate  of  M.  A.  Husson  in  his  late  work 
is  used  as  an  antacid,  its  animal  composition  on  the  Consommation  of  Paris,  the  number  is 
seeming  to  adapt  it  better  for  the  stomach  than  now  about  175  for  each  person  annually,  costing 
chalk,  the  mineral  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  about  $1  85,  and  the  whole  population  thus 
The  white  is  employed  for  clarifyiug  liquors  supplied  is  rated  at  1,000,000.  The  following 
and  sirups,  which  it  accomplishes  by  entangling  table  is  given  of  consumption  and  prices : 
Up        " 


NaailMr. 


120,940,734 
106,747,223 
118,087,783 
1HS9T,1M) 
189,782,299 
1«0,000,000 
170,000,000 


At.  prlc*  p«r 
1,000. 


67.00  franos 
48.40  •* 
4«.70  ♦» 
4SJ8  *• 
42.69  •* 
41.85      •* 


the  small  particles  floating  in  them  as  it  coagu- 
lates, and  either  rising  with  them  to  the  sur-  tmt. 

face,  or  sinking  to  the  bottom.    An  astringent     

poultice  is  formed  by  causing  it  to  coag^ate    1B47 

with  a  piece  of  alum  briskly  stirred  with  it.  ilS.'.'.'.W.*.*.*.*.'.*.*.',' 

This,  under  the  name  of  alum  curd,  is  used  as  i85o!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

an  application  to  the  eye  insome  forms  of  oph-    J|^ 

thalmia.  ^  The  white  is  also  used  as  an  antidote  ises!!!!!!'.!!!*.!*.'.! 
to  corrosive  sublimate  and  salts  of  copper.    The 

yolk  is  sometimes  given  in  jaundice,  and  forms  EGG,  Atjottbtus,  an  English  painter,  bom  in 

an  excellent  diet  in  dyspepsia.    It  is  preferable  London  in  1816.    He  became  a  contributor  to 

to  the  white  in  making  emulsions.    The  largest  the  academy  exhibition  in  1888,  and  was  elect* 

sized  eggs  of  which  we  have  any  account  are  ed  associate  of  that  institution  in  1848.    He 

some  found  in  1850  in  alluvium  in  Madagascar,  has  produced  a  great  number  of  pictures  illus- 

They  belong  to  a  bird  which  it  is  suppo^  has  trative  of  humorous  scenes  from  Shakespeare, 

recently  become  extinct,  to  which  M.  Sunt  Le  Sage,  and  Walter  Scott.    In  1857  he  was 

Hilaire  has  given  the  name  of  (Bpiomit  max^  one  of  the  artists  connected  with  tiie  arrange- 

imus.    Two  of  the  eggs  are  preserved  in  the  ment  of  the  gallery  of  modem  paintings  at  the 

French  academy.    One  of  them  measures  18^  Manchester  exhibition. 

inches  on  its  longest  diameter,  and  8i  inches  on  EGG  PLANT  (solanum  metongena^  Willd.), 

the  shorte^.    The  thickness  of  the  shell  is  about  the  popular  name  of  a  species  of  the  so  lanacecB^ 

i  of  an  inch.    The  d^acity  of  the  egg  is  about  native  of  N.  Africa.    The  plant  grows  to  the 

^iqoarta,  0  times  thatof  the  ostriches  egg— «^  height  of  about  2  feet,  with  a  prickly  stem,  and 
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with  largo  ovate,  downy,  prickly  leaves ;  flow-  which  are  for  the  most  part  home  upon  the  loww 

ors  of  a  violet  color,  of  eomo  hcauty ;  fruity  a  hranehes,  are  of  a  heautifnl  light  rovv  color 

glohose  herry,  crowding  itself  out  from  the  and  full  of  fragrance.    The  chief  pernime  of 

downy  calyr,  which  remains  imtil  the  fruit  the  plant,  however,  is  in  the  foUage,  ita  leaTV 

ripens,  and  the  deep  purple  color  it  assumes  in-  heing  heset  with  russet-colored  glazida,  which, 

dicates  its  perfection.    Its  size,  however,  de-  on  heiug  slightly  hruised,  emit  a  peculiar  scent 

pends  considerably  upon  the  richness  of  the  soil  The  eghintine  succeeds  well  in  the  garden.  If 

and  warmth  of  climate,  and  in  propitious  sea-  ample  room  and  a  deep  soil  are  allowed  it,  and 

sons  it  reaches  several  pounds*  weight.    In  In-  in  such  cases  it  has  been  known  to  produce  o»> 

dia  and  other  hot  countries  it  is  a  favorite  article  casionally  double  flowers.     It  grows  readUy 

of  food,  and  is  much  used  in  the  United  States,  from  the  seeds,  and  sown  in  rows  the  plants 

It  is  generally  served  up  in  India  with  sugar  have  been  clipped  into  shape  to  form  low  md 

and  wine,  and  is  used  by  the  French  and  Ital-  ornamental  hedge  divisions.     The  spedes  best 

ians  in  stews  and  soups.    Another  smaller  spe-  known  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 

cies  is  S,  otigerum^  having  a  white  fruit  of  the  an  adventitious  one  from  Europe,  and  was  in- 

size  and  appearance  of  a  fowl's  egg,  chiefly  troduced  with  a  oo-species,  also  fragrant  (£ 

cultivated  as  an  ornamental  curiosity,  and  some-  mierantha^  Smith),  having  smaller  flowers  and 

times  reared  in  pots  to  secure  the  ripening,  as  a  different  shaped  fruit  or  seed  vessel.     Both 

a  long  season  seems  requisite  at  tne  north,  seem  to  have  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  tear 

The  seeds  of  the  e^g  plant  should  be  sown  on  coast  of  New  England. 

a  slight  hot-bed  inif  arch  or  early  in  April,  and  EGLINTON    and    WINTON.    ABcnnuxB 

the  plants  should  be  transplanted  in  tiie  latter  William  Montgomebib,  earl  of,  oom  in  Pakr- 

part  of  May,  or  in  June,  in  rich,  warm  ground,  mo,  Sept  29,  1812.    He  is  lord  lieutenant  of 

at  the  distance  of  2^  feet  asunder  every  way.  Ayrshire,  has  held  on  various  occasions  other 

Weeds  should   be  carefully  eradicated  from  local  appointments,  and  was  elected  in  Nor. 

among  them,  the  soil  frequently  loosened  with  1862,  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  university.     From 

the  hoe,   and  drawn  up    around  the  stems.  Feb.  to  Dec.  1852,  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of 

Among  the  Chinese,  S,  jEthiopicum^  having  Ireland,  and  to  this  office  he  was  again  appoint- 

similar  fruit,  is  esteemed  for  furnishing  an  or-  ed,  Feb.  25,  1858.    He  is  principally  known  as 

namental  dish  on  great  occasions  and  on  festal  a  patron  of  the  turf  and  as  an  amateur  of  toor- 

days.  namcnts.    He  gave  in  1889  a  splendid  cntertais- 

EGINHAHD,   or  EnniASD,   the   secretary,  mentof  the  latter  kind  at  Eglinton  castle.    The 

confidential  adviser,  and  biographer  of  Charle-  duchess  of  Somerset,  tlien  Lady  Seymour,  was 

magne,  bom  in  Austrasia  (East  France),  died  the  queen  of  beauty  on  that  occasion,  and  LoidB 

July  25,  844.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  who  Napoleon  took  a  part  in  the  pageant.    His  fint 

introduced  him  at  court    lie  retired,  after  his  wife  died  in  1858,  and  he  married,  Nor.  t^ 

royal  patron^s  death,  to  acountrv  residence  near  1858,  Lady  Adela  Capel,  only  daughter  of  the 

MQhlhcim,  in  the  Odenwald,  where  he  devoted  earl  of  Essex. 

himself  to  literary  pursuits.    After  the  death  EGMONT,  Lamoral,  count  of,  a  soldier  and 

of  his  wife,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  statesman  ofthe  Netherlands,  bom  in  the  casile 

daughter  of  Charlemagne,  he  built  a  convent  at  of  La  Hamaide,  in  Hainaut,  in  1522,  ezecnted  in 

Seligenstadt,  in  the  present  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  Bmsscls,  June  5,  1568.    From  his  mother,  the 

and  entered  it  as  a  monk.    The  sarcophagus  in  most  beautiful  Flemish  woman  of  her  time,  be 

which  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  is  still  shown  inherited  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Gavre,  W 

at  the  castle  of  Erbach,  and  the  counts  of  Er-  he  preferred  tlie  more  modest  title  of  count  of 

bach  claim  to  be  his  lineal  descendants.    The  Egmont,  which  came  to  him  from  his  fitther, 

Vita  Caroli  Magni^  by  Ennhard,  is  one  of  the  and  which  bespoke  a  lineage  as  lofty  as  many 

best  biographical  works  of  the  middle  ages.    It  sovereigns  could  boast.    Through  a  line  of 

has  been  republished  by  Ideler  (Hamburg,  1889),  chivalrous  and  distinguishe<l  ancestors  he  traced 

and  also  in  the  second  volume  of  Pertz^s  Monu-  his  descent  from  ancient  pagan  Frisian  king& 

menta  Oermania  Mistoriea.    Eginhard^s  An-  By  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  he  became  sow 

Tuzles  Regum  Francorum^  and  a  collection  of  his  male  heir  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  a  famQj 

letters,  are  likewise  of  great  value  to  the  histo-  which  was  second  to  none  in  Flanders  in  an- 

rian.    The  popular  version  of  Eginhard's  court-  tiquity,  wealth,  and  power.     He  was  in  his 

ship  with  Charlcmagne^s  daughter  hss  frequently  boyhood  a  page  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  and 

been  the  subject  of  i>oetical  and  dramatic  rep-  in  his  19th  year  commanded  with  distinction  a 

resentation.  troop  of  light  horse  in  the  expedition  against 

EGLANTINE,  an  old  English  name  for  the  Algiers.  Returning  to  his  country  by  way  of 
sweet  brier  {rosa  ruhiginota^  Linn.),  a  well-  Corsica,  Genoa,  and  Lorraine,  in  1645  be  mar- 
known  and  delightfully  fragrant-leaved  rose,  ried  Sabina  of  Bavaria,  sister  of  the  elector 
growing  plentifully  in  rich  pastures  and  neglect-  palatine,  the  emperor  and  a  concourse  of  tibo 
ed  fields.  In  deep  soils  and  under  favorable  electors  and  principal  nobles  of  the  empire  boo- 
circumstances  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  old  oring  the  nuptials  by  their  presence.  He  was 
well-established  roota  to  send  up  vigorous  shoots  in  the  following  year  invested  with  the  order  of 
or  suckers  8  or  10  feet  high,  which  are  cov-  the  golden  fleece;  in  1553  he  attended  the  em- 
erod  with  harsh,  crooked  prickles.   The  flowers^  peror  during  the  siege  of  Metz ;  in  1554  bo  was 
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at  the  bead  of  the  splendid  embaesysent  to  in  the  field;  and,  Bwayedbythe  contrary  -w^ 

^island  to  solicit  for  Pbilip  II.  of  Spain  the  band  tives  of  sympathy  with  the  popular  m.'.i'- 

of  Mflffy  Tndor;  and  in  1555  he  was  a  prom-  ment,  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  dovotio*)  ^> 

inent  figure  in  the  throng  amid  which  Obarles  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  accomplish  •«: 

y.  transferred  to  Philip  his  dominions  in  the  by  alternate  hesitation  and  rashness  only  his «:  >  : 

Netherlands.    In  1557,  when  war  broke  out  min.  In  1559  Egmont  and  the  prince  of  Or. 

between  Spidn  and  France,  he  was  esteemed  were  appointed  members  of  the  state  coun<  . 

one  of  the  5  principal  generals  in  the  Spanish  the  Netherlands  under  the  regent  Margaret    •:' 

service,  and  commanded  the  cavalry  m  the  Parma;  but  being  excluded  from  consulti*M' ti 

army  which  invaded  France  and  invested  St.  on  the  most  important  affairs  of  state,  the^  -.i'  \ 

Qnentin.      The    constable   Montmorency  ad-  dressed  (July  23,  1561)  a  joint  letter  of  reiii'  . 

vanoed  with  a  select  body  of  troops  to  relieve  strance  to  Philip.    Egmont  united  with  Ora!:  ^" 

the  garrison,  but  failed  to  accomplish  his  pur-  and  Horn  (March  11, 1563)  in  another  letter  :•> 

pose.    Egmont,  at  a  council  of  war  held  in  his  the  king,  urgently  remonstrating  against  t\o 

tent,  proposed  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  Oardinal  Gran^<.'li:\ 

French.    His  eloquence  gained  the  assent  of  a  leading  member  of  the  council,  who  wag  «lc 

the  council  to  this  project,  and  having  detected  clared  to  be  odious  to  many  of  the  people.    1  h^t 

a  feebly  guarded  defile  in  the  rear  of  Montmo-  unpopularity  of  Granvelle  increased  daily,     :'.< 

rency,  he  threw  into  it  a  portion  of  his  cavalry  the  most  reckless  and  resolute  of  his  oppon  '^  •  •* 

before  the  constable  was  able  to  strengthen  it;  was  Egmont,  who  despised  him  for  his  u^v 

and  the  main  French  army  on  its  approach  to  birth,  and  hated  him  for  his  airs  of  superio.itv. 

the  post  found  itself  confronted  here  by  Egmont,  At  a  banquet  given  to  a  party  of  Flemish  nobi'  - 

who  assailed  it  with  a  brilliant  charge  at  the  men  it  was  decided  to  invent  for  their  mcLi.    . 

head  of  2,000  horsemen.    The  French  received  a  livery  that  should  symbolically  express  .    j 

a  total  and  most  disastrous  defeat    Of  21,000  general  contempt  for  the  cardinal.    Dice  i      .' 

troops,  all  but  6,000  were  killed  or  captured  thrown  to  deciae  who  should  devise  the  t 

within  an  hour;  more  than  80  standards  fell  cal  costume;  and  the  prize,  which  ultime 

into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  600  prison-  proved  a  deadly  one,  fell  to  Egmont.    His  . 

ers  of  noble  birth  were  on  the  following  day  tainers  appeared  in  a  few  days  in  the  fannj .. 

presented  to  Philip  in  the  camp  before  St.  fooPs  cap  livery,  which  immediately  becaiic 

Quentin.    Rarely  had  a  Spanish  monarch  en-  the  reigning  fashion,  and  which,  together  ^ 

joyed  so  signal  a  triumph  as  that  which  was  the  numerous  pasquinades  and  pampiilets,  d: 

thus  achieved  by  the  promptness  and  gallantry  Granvelle  from  the  Netherlanas.    Thus  far 

of  Egmont    In  the  following  year  the  marshal  mont  had  acted  under  the  eye  and  influenc< 

de  Thermes,  who  had  taken  a  distinguished  part  William  of  Orange.    In  1565  he  was  sen    u.-. 

in  the  capture  of  Calais,  marched  into  West  special  envoy  to  Spain  to  enlighten  the  Spa)  vh 

Flanders,  storming  and  pillaging  Dunkirk  and  court  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlai  i- 

devastating  the  country  as  far  as  Nieuwpoort  but  he  became  the  dupe  of  royal  smiles   .. 

Flushed  with  victory  and  laden  with  spoils,  his  favors,  and  returned  to  his  country  only  to  '  • 

army  was  already  on  its  homewara  march,  cover  that  his  mission  had  been  fruitless. 

when  Egmont  took  the  field  to  intercept  its  a  year  his  course  was  uncertain  and  fitful,  a 

retreat    With  such  forces  as  he  could  collect  which  he  departed  for  his  government  of  F 

in  the  neighborhood,  amounting  to  10,000  foot  ders,  then  in  rebellion  against  the  royal  edi 

and  2,000  horse,  whose  numbers  were  increased  Had  Egmont  now  put  himself  at  the  head 

by  large  volunteer  bands  of  the  peasantry,  ho  the  reformers,  he  might  undoubtedly  have  sei 

threw  himself  into  the  path  of  the  French  army,  the  capital,  imprisoned  the  regent,  and  m 

and  arrested  its  progress  near  Gravelines.    In  himself  master  of  the  country ;  but  on  the  c 

the  hard-fought  action  which  followed,  Egmont  trary,  he  exerted  himself  with  all  his  energy  i 

displayed  bnlliant  valor,  and  the  army  of  De  with  extreme  severity  against  the  insurge 

Thermes  was  annihilated,  and  himself  taken  and  Protestants.    He  continued  enthusiastic  >. 

prisoner.    In  respect  to  its  results,  the  battle  his  loyalty,  offering  to  throw  himself  into  W  .i^ 

of  Gravelines  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  in  cheren  against  the  rebels  who  had  taken  refi 

history,  for  it  compelled  the  French  monarch  to  there,  risking  his  life  at  Valenciennes  to  reci 

consent  to  a  treaty  which  haa  been  pronounced  noitre  the  works  and  suggest  the  best  point 

more  ruinous  than  any  other  in  the  annals  of  assault,  and  avowing  his  intention  at  a  meeti 

France.    These  two  splendid  victories  eave  Eg-  with  Orange  at  WiUebroek  never  in  any  ct  - 

mont  great  renown  and  popularity,  ana  largely  whatever  to  take  arms  against  the  king.    < 

augmented  his  hereditary  influence  in  the  Neth-  the  arrival  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  in  15 

erlands.    Rather  from  a  generous  sensibility  to  Orange  escaped  from  the  country,  but  Egmc 

the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen  than  from  any  remained  to  receive  and  do  honor  to  the  m 

settled  principle,  he  ranked  himself  amons  the  who  came  armed  with  his  death  warrant.   Al 

malcontents  against  the  oppression  of  Philip,  arrested  hun  by  stratagem  together  with  Cou 

in  opposition  to  which  he  was  from  the  first  Horn  at  Brussels,  and  conveyed  them  tmder 

closelyassociated  with  William  of  Orange.    But  strong  military  escort  to  Ghent,  where  for 

his  conduct  as  a  statesman  was  as  we^  and  months  they  were  kept  in  rigorous  confinemei 

vacillating  as  it  had  been  prompt  and  aadacioua  In  vmn  Egmont  clauned  to  be  tried  by  one  i 
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the  8  courtA  whose  inrisdiction  &1one  ho  rcc-  from  between  the  shoulders  arises  a  tuft  of  long, 
ognizcd.  As  a  knight  of  tho  golden  flecco  it  dccnrved,  and  delicate  disunited  featherSi  ex- 
was  his  privilege  to  be  tried  by  its  statutes;  as  tending  about  10  inches  beyond  the  t^;  the 
a  noble  of  Brabant  he  claimed  tho  protection  wines  are  moderate,  and  tlie  tiul  short,  of  12 
of  the  Joyeuse  Entree;  and  as  a  count  of  tho  weak  feathers ;  the  bill  is  bright  ydlow,  feet  and 
holy  Roman  empire,  ho  should  be  tried  by  his  daws  black,  and  the  plumage  white,  in  some 

E^ers,  the  electors  and  princes  of  tho  realm,  parts  slightly  tinged  with  yeUow.  This  elennt 
e  was  brouglit  before  the  tribunal  known  in  oird  is  found  breeding  from  Florida  to  JNew 
history  as  tho  **  council  of  blood,"  was  charged  York,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  lCez« 
with  having  been  a  party  to  tho  league  and  ico  to  Texas,  and  probably  further ;  it  is  rarely 
conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  as-  seen  in  Massachusetts,  and  does  not  appear  mors 
sociates,  and  with  having  committ^  sundry  than  50  miles  inland,  unless  along  the  courses  of 
malpractices  to  the  prejudico  of  the  govern-  large  rivers ;  it  generally  breeds  in  low  marshy 
ment  and  of  the  Cathulic  church,  and  after  lit-  places,  dismal  swamps,  and  the  margins  of  Ues 
tie  more  than  a  mock  trial  was  adiudged  guilty  and  ponds;  the  nests  are  sometimes  made  on 
of  treason  and  rebellion.  His  later  zeal  in  low  bushes,  and  occasionally  on  sandy  idands 
the  service  of  the  government  had  not  atoned  near  the  coast,  but  generally  on  high  treeSi 
in  the  minds  of  FhUip  and  Alva  for  his  earlier  The  long,  silky  filaments  of  tho  back  are  hardly 
acts  of  opposition.  Meimtimo  the  prince  of  to  be  seen  except  in  the  love  season,  which  va- 
Orange  hod  thrown  down  tho  gauntlet,  as  the  ries  from  early  spring  to  midsummer,  according 
avowed  champion  of  his  country ^s  wrongs,  and  to  latitude ;  both  sexes  possess  them,  and  xxasoj 
it  was  designed  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  are  shot  during  the  breeding  season  to  obtain 
the  people  by  making  the  execution  of  Egmont  these  feathers  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  feeds 
and  Horn  an  impressive  and  appalling  spectacle.  .  by  day,  on  small  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  r^tikfl^ 
On  Juno  6,  1568,  8,000  Spanish  troops  were  which  it  catches  in  the  shallows  and  maraies; 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  around  tho  scaffold  in  its  flight  is  well  sustained,  and  its  gait  and  moTe- 
tho  great  squaro  of  Brussels,  and,  while  all  ments  are  graceful.  The  nest  is  made  of  loois 
business  was  suspended  and  the  bells  of  tho  sticks,  overhanging  tho  water,  and  ia  tned  for 
churches  were  tolling,  Egmont  was  beheaded,  years  by  the  same  birds,  which  annually  repsir 
after  having  expressed  a  bitter  regret  that  he  it ;  the  eggs,  2  or  3,  are  2^  inches  long,  when 
had  not  rather  been  permitted  to  die,  sword  in  freshly  laid  smooth  and  pale  blue,  becoming  af* 
hand,  fighting  for  his  country  and  king.  Even  terward  rough  and  whitish.  The  egret  ia  shy 
the  soldiers  shod  tears  as  they  beheld  the  death  and  difficult  to  obtain,  except  in  the  breeding 
of  the  most  gallant  and  famous  of  their  gen-  season ;  many  of  the  young  are  destroyed  by 
erals ;  a  cry  of  horror  rose  from  the  multitude ;  crows  and  turkey  buzzards. — ^The  European 
and  tho  French  ambas.sador  exclaimed  that  ho  egret  {A.  alba,  Gmel.)  is  about  8  feet  6  incfafls 
had  seen  the  head  of  that  lunn  fall  before  whom  long,  of  a  pure  white  plumage.  According  to 
France  had  twice  trembled. — Egmont  is  tlie  Solby,  the  Dill  is  black  or  dark  brown,  yi&ow 
subject  of  one  of  Goetlie's  tragedies.  The  best  at  the  base  and  about  the  nostrils,  and  the  legs 
account  of  his  career  and  character  is  given  in  are  almost  black.  It  is  common  in  southern 
Motley's  history  of  the  "  Rif>c  of  the  Dutch  Europe,  but  comparatively  rare  in  the  northern 
Republic"  (New  York,  185G).  See  also  Pros-  and  central  parts ;  the  white  herons  of  Asia  are 
cott's  "  History  of  Philip  II."  believed  to  be  of  this  species.  The  little  Enro- 
EGRET,  a  name  given  to  those  species  of  pean  egret  (^.^arf^^to,  Linn.)  is  abont  22  inches 
whito  herons  which  have  tho  feathers  of  the  long  from  bill  to  end  of  taU;  the  plumage  ii 
lower  part  of  the  back  elongated  and  their  webs  wliitx) ;  from  the  hind  head  spring  2  narrow 
disunited,  reaching  beyond  or  to  tho  tail,  at  cer-  feathers  4  inches  long;  the  plumes  of  the  back 
tain  seasons  of  the  year ;  their  forms  are  also  are  elongated ;  the  bill  and  tarsi  are  black ;  the 
moro  graceful  than  those  of  common  herons,  tarsus  is  4  inches  long.  This  species  b  confined 
They  oelong,  however,  to  the  same  genus  ardfa  to  tho  eastern  hemisphere,  beiuff  most  abundant 
iii9^)i  of  the  order  grallcf.  The  great  American  in  southern  Europe,  Greece,  ana  northern  AM- 
egret  (^A.  egretta,  Gmel.)  is  about  87  inches  ca;  it  occasionally  wanders  as  far  as  "Rt^ow^- 
long  to  end  of  tail,  49  to  end  of  claws,  with  an  Tho  buflf-backed  egret  {A.  Cor<manda/nMS 
extent  of  wings  of  55  inches ;  bill  ^\  inches,  tail  is  about  20  inches  long,  the  bill  2  incnea  and 
Oi,  tarsus  6;  antorior  toes  2),  4,  and  8jt  inches,  orange  yellow;  the  plumage  is  white,  except 
with  the  claws  i,  },  and  f  of  an  inch  respcc-  the  top  of  the  head  and  front  neck,  which  are 
tively ;  the  hind  toe  li,  and  its  claw  1|  inches  buff,  becoming  browner  as  the  bird  grows  older; 
long;  weight  about  2^  lbs. ;  tho  female  is  some-  it  is  very  generaUy  distributed  over  Asia.  The 
what  smaller.  The  bill  is  straight,  tanering  to  reddish  egret  {A.  rufOy  Bodd.),  of  which  Peale'i 
an  acute  tip ;  the  head  compressed  and  oblong ;  egret  is  the  young,  is  about  81  inches  IcHig:  and 
neck  long  and  slender;  body  compressed;  feet,  46  in  extent  of  wifigs;  the  pide  bill  has  aUack 
tarsus,  and  tibia  long,  the  latter  bare  in  its  lower  tip ;  the  iris  is  white ;  the  featiiers  of  the  head 
half.  The  space  between  bill  and  eye,  and  around  and  neck  are  loose  and  pendent,  of  a  light  red- 
the  latter,  is  bare ;  the  plumage  is  soft  and  blend-  dish  brown  tinged  with  lilac,  fading  into  brown- 
ed ;  head  not  crested,  though  its  feathers  are  elon-  ish  white  at  the  tips ;  the  back  and  winga  gn^yiih 
gated,  as  are  those  on  tho  lower  neck  in  front ;  blue;  long  feathers  of  the  back  yeUowiSii-tipped; 
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pale  grayish  blae  below.  It  seems  never  to  go  of  the  Birket-el-Karonn,  at  the  distance  of  50  m., 
far  from  the  Florida  keys,  except  westward  are  the  natron  lakes,  from  which  the  water  eva- 
along  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  it  is  a  plnmp  and  porates  in  the  dry  season,  leaving  the  ground 
graceful  bird,  and  an  easy  and  high  flier;  it  is  covered  with  a  crast  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
shy,  rarely  associating  with  other  species ;  it  is  soda.  Along  the  sea-ooast  of  tlio  Delta  there  is 
probably  strictly  marine.  The  nests  are  made  a  series  of  large  lagoons  stretching  for  nearly 
by  the  middle  of  April ;  the  eggs  are  8,  of  a  200  m.,  of  which  the  principal  are  Lake  Mary- 
pale  sea-green  color,  and  are  excellent  food.  oot,  the  ancient  Mareotia,  40  m.  long,  Lake 
EGYPT  (Gr.  Aiyvirros;  Lat.  j^yptia;  Ileb.  Boorlos,  80  m.  long,  and  like  Menzaleh,  60  m. 
Mizraim  ;  Coptic,  Chami  or  Kemi)^  a  country  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  15  ra.  From  a 
in  the  K  E.  of  Africa,  bounded  N.  by  the  Medi-  very  ancient  period  Egypt  has  abounded  in 
terranean,  E.  by  the  Red  sea  and  Arabia,  S.  by  canals,  chiefly  constrncted  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
Nubia,  and  W.  by  the  Great  Desert.  It  lies  be-  tribution  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  for  purposes 
tween  lat.  81°  87'  and  24°  1'  N.,  and  long.  27**  of  irrigation.  The  Mahmoudy  canal,  50  m.  long 
18'  and  84°  12'  E.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  in  a  and  100  feet  broad,  was  made  in  1820  to  ao- 
direct  line  is  abont  520  m. ;  its  breadth  from  E.  commodate  the  commerce  between  Alexandria 
to  W.  varies  from  800  to  400  m. ;  area,  includ-  and  the  Kile.  In  the  begging  of  1859  Egypt 
ing  the  desert  regions,  about  200,000  sq.  m.  had  about  500  m.  of  railroad  completed.  The 
The  river  Nile  enters  Egypt  from  Nubia  at  the  principal  lines  are  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo, 
island  of  Philte  near  Asswan,  the  ancient  Syene,  181  ro.;  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  91m.;  and  from 
where  it  descends  the  famous  cataracts,  and  Cairo  to  Beni-Souef,  np  the  Nile,  76  m.  The 
flows  thence  unbroken  by  falls  or  rapids,  and  railroad  bridge  across  the  Nile  at  Kafr-el-Zyat 
not  augmented  by  any  branch,  nor  even  by  a  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
rivulet,  till  it  reaches  the  Mediterranean.  From  world,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  June, 
the  cataracts  the  river,  whose  general  breadth  1860.  Another  great  work  commenced  several 
is  about  half  a  mile,  runs  for  600  m.  through  a  years  ago,  but  not  yet  finished,  is  the  Ixtr^ 
valley  bounded  by  hills  varying  in  height  from  rage  or  dam  across  the  Nile  at  the  beginning 
800  to  1,200  feet.  The  average  breadUi  of  the  of  the  Delta,  designed  to-  heighten  and  regu- 
valley  is  7  or  8  m.,  its  great^t  breadth  11  m.  late  the  annual  inundation.  The  construction 
Anciently  the  whole  of  this  valley  was  called  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  unite 
Upper  Egypt,  but  afterward  the  term  Middle  the  Red  sea  with  the  Mediterranean  was  be- 
Egypt  was  applied  to  the  nortliern  part  of  it.  gun  April  25, 1859. — The  most  striking  geolo- 
About  100  m.  from  the  sea,  the  hills  disappear,  gical  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  vast  bed  of  alluvium 
and  the  river  enters  an  extensive  and  perfectly  deposited  by  the  Nile,  which  covers  all  Lower 
level  alluvial  plain,  where,  12  m.  N.  of  Cairo,  Egypt  to  a  depth  that  probably  averages  80  or 
it  separates  into  two  great  streams,  which  con-  40  feet.  The  predominant  rocks  of  the  country 
tinually  diverge  until  they  reach  the  Mediter-  are  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite.  The 
ranean  by  mouths  about  80  m.  apart,  the  eastern  great  pyramids  are  built  of  limestone,  andstand 
at  Damietta,  and  the  western  at  Rosetta.  This  on  a  limestone  plateau.  This  rock  extends  np 
great  plain  is  Lower  Egypt.  The  triangular  space  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Esne,  and  from 
enclosed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river  and  the  thence  to  Asswan  or  Syene  sandstone  prevails, 
sea  is  called  the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  in  from  the  quarries  of  which  most  of  the  temples 
shape  to  the  Greek  letter  A.  But  the  term  Delta  of  E^pt  have  been  built.  At  Syene,  at  oho 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  plain,  southern  extremity  of  the  country,  granite  pre- 
or  to  so  much  of  it  as  consists  of  fertile  land,  dominates,  and  the  quarries  there  have  furnished 
The  area  of  the  Delta  and  of  the  valley  of  the  chi%fly  the  materials  for  the  obelisks  and 
Nile  in  Egypt  is  variously  estimated  at  from  colossal  statues  of  Egypt.  The  soil  of  Egypt 
11,000  to  17,000  sq.  m.  This  comprises  all  the  is  of  unsurpassed  fertilitv,  and  its  richness  is 
cultivable  land,  the  rest  of  the  country  consist-  annuallv  renewed  by  the  inundation  of  the 
ing  of  deserts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Nile,  which  deposits  upon  the  land  a  coating  of 
oases  and  of  the  region  called  Fayoom,  which  mud  which  renders  needless  any  other  manure, 
lies  at  no  great  distance  W.  of  the  Nile,  between  In  many  parts  ploughing  is  dispensed  with,  the 
lat  29°  and  80°,  and  has  a  fertile  area  of  840  sq.  seed  being  thrown  upon  the  mnd,  and  sheep, 
m.  The  largest  of  the  oases,  the  one  most  re-  goats,  or  pigs  turned  loose  in  the  fields  to 
mote  from  the  Nile,  is  SiwaJi,  the  ancient  Am-  trample  in  the  grains;  though  in  other  parts 
monium,  the  site  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  with  considerable  labor 
Jupiter  Ammon.  It  lies  10  days'  journey  W.  of  and  care,  especially  where  artificial  irrigation 
Fayoom,  and  has  an  area  of  only  15  or  20  sq.  m.  must  be  resorted  to.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  begins 
The  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  seals  in  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  Jnne.  The  innn- 
intersected  by  chains  of  mountains  whose  highest  dation  reaches  its  greatest  height  between  Sept. 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet. — ^The  20  and  80,  when  it  is  usually  24  feet  above  Uie 
most  noted  lake  of  Egypt  is  the  Birket-el-Ea-  low  water  level.  It  remains  at  that  height 
ronn,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Fayoom ;  it  is  80  m.  about  15  days,  and  then  gradually  falls,  till  it  is 
long  and  6  m.  broad.  The  remains  of  the  famous  at  the  lowest  abont  the  middle  of  May.  It 
ancient  artificial  lake  Morris  have  been  recently  rises  sometimes  80  feet^  when  it  does  great 
identified  in  the  E.  part  of  Fayoom.  To  the  north  damage  to  the  coimtry.    If  it&ll  short  of  18 
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feet,  a  famine  is  the  consequence.  The  follow-  is  mnch  nncertaintj  abont  the  amount  of  popo- 
ing  plants  are  sown  immediately  after  the  inun-  lation.  A  government  census  in  1847  officiallj 
dation  begins  to  subside,  and  are  harvested  8  stated  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  4,542,620. 
or  4  months  later :  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  A  census  taken  during  the  present  year  n859) 
lentils,  vetches,  lupins,  clover,  flax,  lettuce,  gives  a  total  of  5,125,000.  By  foreign  ODserv- 
hemp,  coriander,  poppies,  tobacco,  watermelons,  ers  of  judgment  and  accuracy,  these  eensoses 
and  cucumbers.  The  following  plants  are  are  discredited  and  their  results  held  to  be 
raised  in  summer  chiefly  by  artificial  irrigation :  grossly  felsifled  and  exaggerated.  Sir  Gaidner 
durra,  maize,  onions,  henna,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  Wilkinson  computes  the  population  at  only 
coflfee,  indigo,  and  madder.  Grapes  are  plenti-  1,800,000.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  about 
ful,  and  other  fruits  abound,  of  which  the  most  2,500,000,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  Mohammedans 
common  are  dates,  flgs,  pomegranates,  apricots,  and  caU  themselves  Arabs,  though  they  are 
peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  bananas,  probably  in  great  part  descended  urom  Uie  an- 
mulberries,  and  olives.  There  are  no  forests  in  cient  Egyptians.  They  are  a  fine  race,  handsome^ 
Egypt,  and  few  trees  of  any  kind  except  the  well  m^e,  and  courteous  in  their  manners.  In 
pahn,  of  which  there  are  usually  groves  around  northern  Egypt  they  are  of  a  yellowish  com- 
the  villages.  From  the  absence  of  forests  there  plexion,  growing  darker  toward  the  sontb,  nntil 
are  few  wild  beasts,  the  principal  species  being  tlie  hue  becomes  a  deep  bronze.  Mr.  Lane,  the 
i  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  hyena,  the  wild  ass,  and  sev-  best  authority  upon  the  subject,  speaks  highly  of 
f  kinds  of  antelope.  The  chief  domestic  ani-  their  mental  capacity,  and  gives  them  credit  for 
r:.  i'-^  are  camels,  horses,  asses,  horned  cattle,  and  uncommon  quickness  of  apprehension  and  readi- 
f'  *•<;).  The  hippopotamus  is  no  longer  found  in  ness  of  wit.  They  are  highly  religious,  and  are 
Egypt,  though  it  is  met  with  in  the  Kile  above  generally  honest,  cheerful,  humane,  and  hospi- 
the  cataracts,  and  the  crocodile  has  abandoned  table.  The  Arabs  of  pure  blood  belonging  to 
the  lowerpart  of  the  river,  and  is  becoming  rare  Egypt  are  chiefly  Bedouins  who  dwell  in  tents  in 
even  in  Upper  Egypt.  Among  the  birds  are  3  the  desert,  and  number  about  250,000.  There 
species  of  vultures  (one  of  which  is  very  large,  are  150,000  native  Christians  termed  Copta,  who 
individuals  sometimes  measuring  15  feet  across  are  the  recognized  descendants  of  the  ancient 
the  wings),  eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  buzzards,  inhabitants.  They  are  generally  employed  as 
kites,  crows,  linnets,  larks,  sparrows,  and  the  clerks  and  accountants  in  government  and  mer- 
beautiful  hoopoe,  which  is  regarded  with  super-  cantile  offices.  Beside  these  there  are  Tarka,  the 
stitious  reverence.  Pigeons  and  various  kinds  of  ruling  class,  of  whom  there  are  about  20,000, 
poultry  are  very  abundant.  The  ostrich  is  found  and  Armenians,  Greeks,  Berbers,  Jews,  and 
in  the  deserts.  Among  the  reptiles  are  the  ce-  Franks.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of 
rastes  and  mya  haje,  both  deadly  poisonous,  the  people,  and  furnishes  all  the  staples  of  ex- 
Fishes  abound  in  the  Nile  and  in  the  lakes,  port.  Wheat,  beans,  barley,  Indian  com,  Kn- 
and  furnish  a  common  and  favorite  article  of  seed,  sesame,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  henna  are 
food.  Locusts  occasionally  invade  the  country  annually  exported  to  the  amount  of  abont  $16,- 
and  commit  great  ravages.  The  climate  of  000,000.  Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
Egypt  is  singularly  dry  and  equable,  and  is  port,  and  about  5,000,000  bushels,  or  t  of  the 
healthy,  though  excessively  hot  in  summer,  entire  crop,  are  sent  to  Europe  annually.  Of 
the  mercury  rising  sometimes  to  112°.  The  cotton  the  average  annual  export  for  seTeral 
winter  is  mild  and  serene,  snow  being  almost  years  past  has  been  nearly  200,000  bales.  Hie 
unknown.  In  Upper  Egypt  rain  is  so  rare  that  annual  amount  of  imports  is  about  $14,000,000 ; 
a  slight  shower  is  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  In  the  principal  articles  are  timber,  copper,  coal, 
the  Delta  a  small  quantity  of  rain  occasionally  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  drugs,  tinware, 
falls  in  winter.  The  most  common  diseases  paper,  oil,  jewelry,  sugar,  glass,  tobacco, 
are  dysentery,  liver  complaints,  and  ophthd-  spices,  and  coffee.  The  foreign  commerce  is 
mia,  the  latter  being  often  met  with.  The  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria, 
•-ue  was  formerly  frequent  and  virulent,  but  and  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Alexan- 
<  ■  ng  to  the  sanitary  precautions  of  the  govern-  dria.  An  extensive  trade  by  means  of  caravans 
'.V  :it  it  has  not  made  its  appearance  since  1843.  is  maintained  with  the  interior  of  Africn.  The 
'  )  of  the  most  disagreeable  features  of  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  and  of  cotton,  silk, 
climate  is  the  kliamsin,  a  hot  wind  from  tlie  des-  and  woollen  goods,  is  carried  on  extensively  in 
ert  which  prevails  for  50  days  in  the  spring,  establishments  founded  and  directed  by  the 
beginning  generdly  about  May  2,  and  has  a  government. — ^Egypt  is  a  dependency  of  the 
peculiarly  oppressive  and  unhealthy  eflTect. —  Turkish  empire,  and  is  governed  despoticidly 
Egypt  is  now  divided  into  7  provinces,  which  by  a  pasha  of  Ihe  family  of  Mehemet  Ali,  with 
are  subdivided  into  departments,  and  these  whomtheTurkishsultanmadeatreaty  in  1841, 
again  into  lesser  districts.  Anciently,  under  its  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  government  of 
native  rulers  and  their  Persian,  Greek,  and  Ro-  the  province  should  be  confirmed  to  him,  and 
man  successors,  the  country  was  divided  into  in  succession  to  the  then  living  members  of  his 
districts  called  nomes,  varying  in  number  at  family.  A  tribute  of  i  of  the  revenue  is  annn- 
different  eras  from  86  to  56  or  58.  The  capital  ally  sent  to  the  sultan,  to  whom  also  all  ap- 
of  Egypt  is  Cairo,  and  the  other  principal  towns  pointments  to  posts  in  the  army  above  the  rank 
are  Alexandria,  Kosetta,  and  Damietta.    There  of  m^'or  have  to  be  referred  for  confirmation. 
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The  nnmber  of  the  army  is  limited  to  18,000  to  conqner  and  possess  the  neighboring  land  of 
men,  though  this  regulation  has  not  been  strict-  Canaan.  The  date  of  their  exodus,  according  to 
ly  observed.  There  are  ministers  of  foreign  the  commonly  received  Scripture  chronology, 
and  internal  affairs,  of  war,  navy,  finance,  and  was  1491  B.  0.,  after  a  sojourn  in  Egypt  of  216, 
public  instruction.  The  government  msdntains  or,  at  most,  of  460  years.  Bunsen  assigns  the 
about  50  schools  of  various  grades,  a  school  of  date  to  1320  B.  C,  and  maintains  the  duration 
languages,  another  of  medicine,  several  military  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  have  been  1,484 
schools,  and  a  printing  press.  Thereare4prin-  years.  From  the  exodus,  for  several  centuries, 
cipal  courts  of  justice,  whose  seat  is  at  Cairo :  'the  relations  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
that  of  the  chief  of  police,  which  summarily  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  friendly,  until 
decides  petty  cases;  that  of  the  cadi,  or  chief  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
judge;  that  of  the  mufti,  or  chief  doctor  of  the  about  980  B.  0.,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  con- 
law  ;  and  that  of  the  pasha^s  divan.  There  is  quered  and  plundered  Jerusalem,  an  event  the 
also  a  cadi  in  each  town  and  village,  who  dis-  occnrrence  of  which  is  attested  and  confirmed 
penses  justice,  and  each  province  and  subdivi-  by  the  monuments.  The  first  of  the  Greek  an- 
sion  of  the  country  has  a  governor  clothed  thorities^  upon  Egypt,  Herodotus,  visited  the 
with  a  certain  degree  of  judicial  power.  The  country  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century 
dominion  of  the  Egyptian  pasha  has  been  ex-  B.  C.  His  knowledge  of  its  history  was  de- 
tended  by  recent  conquests  far  up  the  Nile  over  rived  from  conversation  with  the  priests  of  va- 
Kubia,  Dongola,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  other  rious  cities,  with  whom  he  talked  by  means 
barbarous  regions,  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  of  interpreters.  They  told  him,  he  says,  that 
— ^The  history  of  Egypt  divides  itself  into  6  great  Menes  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  suc- 
periods :  1,  the  Pharaohs,  or  native  kings ;  2,  ceeded  by  830  monarcbs,  of  whom  one,  Nito- 
the  Persians;  8,  the  Ptolemies;  4,  the  Romans;  cris,  was  a  queen.  None  of  them  were  distin- 
6,  the  Arabs ;  6,  the  Turks.  The  main  sources  guished,  and  none  of  them  left  any  monuments 
of  its  history  under  the  Pharaohs  are  the  Scrip-  worthy  of  note,  except  Mceris,  the  last  of  the 
tures,  the  Greek  writers  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  830,  who  constructed  the  artificial  lake  which 
and  Eratosthenes,  some  fragments  of  the  writ-  bears  his  name.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sesos- 
ings  of  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  Sd  tris,  who  conquered  Ethiopia  and  the  greater 
century  B.  C,  and  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  His  successors  were 
on  the  monuments,  that  is,  on  the  temples,  rherou,  Proteus  rwho  was  contemporary  witb 
tombs,  and  other  buildings  of  ancient  date,  the  Trojan  war),  Khampsinitus,  Cheops,  Ceph- 
From  works  written  on  roUs  of  papyrus,  found  ren,  and  Mycerinus.  The  last  8  kings  built 
in  the  tombs,  information  has  also  been  derived  the  3  great  pyramids.  Mycerinus  was  succeed- 
by  recent  Egyptologists.  There  is  still,  how-  ed  by  Asychis,  and  Asychis  by  Anysis,  in  whose 
ever,  much  uncertainty  and  controversy  as  to  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Ethiopians, 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  who  held  it  for  60  years  under  King  Sabaco. 
scarcely  any  two  authors  agree  eitlier  with  regard  At  the  expiration  of  the  half  century  they  vol- 
to  names  or  dates ;  though  the  discrepancies  in  nntarily  abandoned  the  country  and  retired  to 
regard  to  names  are  immaterial,  while  those  in  Ethiopia.  The  next  king  of  Egypt  was  Sethos, 
the  chronology  are  wide  and  apparently  lire-  between  whom  and  the  first  King  Menes,  the 
concilable.  The  chief  living  authorities  upon  priests  told  Herodotus,  there  had  been  841 
the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics  are,  in  generations,  a  period  of  11,340  years.  Sethos 
English,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  in  Ger-  was  succeeded  by  12  kings,  who  reigned  jointly, 
man.  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Lepsins.  From  and  together  built  the  Labyrinth,  which  Hero- 
the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  the  Hebrew  patri-  dotus  thought  surpassed  all  the  works  of  the 
arch  Abraham  went  into  Egypt  with  his  family  Greeks,  and  was  even  more  wonderful  than  the 
because  of  a  famine  that  prevailed  in  Canaan,  pyramids  themselves.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
He  found  the  country  ruled  by  a  Pharaoh,  the  years,  Psammetichus,  one  of  the  12  kings,  de- 
Egyntian  term  for  king.  The  date  of  Abra-  throned  the  others  and  made  himself  sole  sov- 
ham  s  visit,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  ereign  of  Egypt  He  was  succeeded  by  Necho, 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  was  1920  B.  0. ;  ac-  Psammis,  and  Apries,  the  last  of  whom  Hero- 
cording  to  the  Septuagint,  2551 ;  while  Bunsen  dotus  calls  the  most  prosperous  king  that  ever 
fixes  it  at  2876.  Nearly  two  centuries  later  Jo-  ruled  over  Egypt.  But  in  the  26  th  year  of  his 
seph,  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  was  sold  into  reign  a  rebellion  broke  out  which  was  headed 
Egypt  as  a  slave  to  the  captain  of  the  guards  of  by  Amasis.  Apries  was  defeated  and  put  to 
another  Pharaoh,  whose  prime  minister  or  grand  death,  and  Amasis  became  king.  Amasis  was 
vizier  the  young  Hebrew  eventually  became,  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitus,  at  the  very 
Joseph's  father,  Jacob,  and  his  family,  to  the  beginning  of  whose  reign,  625  B.  0.,  Egypt  was 
number  of  70,  accompanied,  as  Bunsen  conjee-  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Persians  under 
tures,  by  1,000  or  2,000  dependents,  followed  Cambyses.  Diodorus,  the  next  of  our  Greek 
their  fortunate  kinsman  into  Egypt,  where  they  authorities,  was  in  Egypt  about  58  B.  C.  Like 
settled  in  a  district  called  the  land  of  Goshen.  Herodotus,  he  begins  the  line  of  Egyptian  kings 
There  they  remained  until  their  numbers  had  with  Menes,  who,  he  says,  was  succeeded  by  52 
multiplied  into  2  or  8  millions,  when  under  the  monarchs,  reigning  1,400  years.  These  were 
lead  of  Moses  they  revolted  and  quitted  I^gypt  succeeded  by  Busiris  I.,  and  7  or  8  generations 
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later  by  Basiris  U.,  who  built  Thebes.    Later  dynasties,  with  inconsiderable  ezceptioiia,  were 

still  reigned  Osymandyas,  and  after  8  more  consecutive,  and  that  the  kings  enumerated 

generations  Uchoreus,  who  built  Memphis,  and  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Egypt.     By  most 

who  after  16  more  generations  was  succeeded  writers  on  the  subject  it  is  held  that  many  of 

by  Myris  or  Mceris.    Diodorus  also  relates  the  the  dynasties  were  contemporaneous,  and  that  2 

exploits  of  the  great  conqueror  Sesostris,  whom  or  more  kings  reigned  at  the  same  time  over 

he  calls  Sesoosis.    He  computes  the  whole  num-  different  parts  of  Egypt    It  is  admitted  by  all 

ber  of  native  sovereigns  of  Egypt  at  470  kings  that  the  18th  dynasty  and  those  which  succeed- 

and  6  queens,  and  the  duration  of  the  native  ed  it  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the  country, 

monarchy  at  4,700  years.    Eratosthenes,  who  Bunsen  divides  the  dynasties  and  the  history  oi 

died  about  196  B.  C,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  Egypt  under  them  into  3  great  masses :  1,  the 

was  made  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library  old  empire,  from  Menes  to  AmyntimsBUs,  in- 

by  Ptolemy  III.    Be  wrote  a  work  on  univer-  eluding  the  first  12  dynasties  of  Manetho  and 

sal  chronology,  fr^igments  of  which  have  been  part  of  the  13th,  and  embracing  a  period  of 

preserved  by  Syncellus  and  others.    His  com-  1,076  years ;  2,  the  middle  period,  or  the  period 

putation  of  jEgyptian  chronology,  so  far  as  it  of  the  shepherd  kings,  922  or  929  years ;  8,  the 

goes,  has  been  adopted  by  Bunsen.    Manetho  new  empire,  from  the  18th  to  the  80th  dynasty, 

was  high  priest  of  Sebennytus  about  280  B.  C.  about  1,300  years.    Lepsius  dissents  from  this 

He  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  for  the  informa-  arrangement  in  some  respects,  and  reckons  the 

tion  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  only  some  ex-  length  of  the  first  period  at  1,286  years  instead 

tracts  have  reachea  us  in  the  works  of  later  of  1,076.    He  also  maintains  that  there  always 

writers,  who  do  not  agree  in  their  transcription  were  native  Egyptian  dynasties  contemporary 

of  the  most  important  part  of  these  remains,  with  the  shepherds,  and  divides  the  dynasties 

which  is  a  list  of  the  dynasties  and  sovereigns  merely  into  the  old  empire  and  the  new.    TTil- 

of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  kinson,  however,  regards  this  division  into  the 

the  rersian  rule.    But  notwithstanding  the  oc-  old  and  new  empires  as  purely  arbitrary  and  un- 

casional  discrepancies  produced  by  careless  or  necessary.   The  capitals  of  the  Ist  and  2d  dynas- 

fraudulent  copyists,  these  **  dynasties''  of  Ma-  ties  seem  to  have  been  in  Upper  Egypt,  bat  the 

netho  are  of  the  highest  value  to  Egyptian  his-  seat  of  the  8d  dynasty  was  at  Memphis  in  Lower 

tory,  and  their  general  authenticity  has  been  Egypt.    The  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty,  who 

fully  established  by  comparison  w^ith  the  monu-  reigned  also  at  Memphis  as  early  at  least  as  2450 

ments.  They  comprise  81  dynasties,  which  reign-  B.  0.,  were  builders  of  pyramids,  which  were 

ed  successively  in  Egypt,  nnmberiug  upward  of  intended  for  their  tombs.    The  monuments  show 

800  kinffs,  the  sum  of  the  years  of  whose  reigns  that  at  this  period  the  Egyptians  had  already 

from  Menes  to  Nectanebo  II.,  351  B.  G.,  was  made  great  advances  in  the  arts  and  habits  of 

8,555  years.     *^This  succession  of  time,'' says  civilized  life.  Themasonry  of  their  buildings  was 

Bunsen,  ^Uhe  vastest  hitherto  established  any  equal  to  that  of  any  other  period,  ancient  or  mod- 

where  in  the  old  world,  is  now  also  the  best  ern,  and  their  sculpture  of  the  human  form  was 

authenticated.    It  is  based  upon  lists  of  kings  better  than  it  was  in  a  later  and  more  convention- 

and  their  regnal  years ;  and  these  lists  are  cor-  al  age.    The  art  of  making  glass  was  known,  and 

roborated  and  elucidated  by  contemporary  mon-  the  furniture,  costumes,  implements  of  trades 

uments  up  to  the  4th  dynasty,  with  slight  and  agriculture,  and  the  manners  and  customs 

breaks ;  an  authentication  which  is  as  unexam-  of  the  people,   are  apparently  as  indicative 

pled  as  its  extent."    The  era  of  Menes,  accord-  of  a  refined  civilization  as  at  any  subsequent 

ing  to  Bunsen,  was  8648  B.  0. ;  according  to  period.     Two  brothers  of  this  dynasty,  who 

Lepsius,   8898.    Wilkinson  remarks  of  Menes  seem  to  have  reigned  together,  Suphis  or  Shufa 

that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  similar  name  I.  and  U.,  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  were  the 

in  early  history,  as  Mimes,  the  first  king  of  Ly-  builders  of  the  great  pyramid,  which  was  their 

dia,  the  Phrygian  Manis,  the  Minos  of  Crete,  tomb  and  in  which  their  names  have  reoentily 

the  Indian  Menu,  the  Thibetian  Mani,  the  Siam-  been  found  inscribed.    The  second  pjrramid  was 

ese  Manu,  the  German  Mann  us,  and  others,  may  built  by  Shafr6  or  Sephres,  the  Cephren  of 

seem  to  assign  him  a  place  among  mythical  Herodotus,  and  the  3d  pyramid  by  Menkar6  or 

beings,  but  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  be-  Mencheres,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Mycirinns. 

lieved  him  to  be  a  real  personage,  and  accepted  A  portion  of  his  cofiSn,  taken  from  his  pyramid 

the  recorded  events  of  his  rei^n  as  undoubted  by  Gen.  Yyse  a  few  years  ago,  is  in  the  British 

facts.    He,  however,  declines  m  his  latest  pub-  museum.    The  6th  dynasty,  according  to  some 

lication  to  assign  to  Menes  any  date,  for  the  authorities,  immediately  succeeded  the  4th  at 

alle^d  reason  that  no  certain  era  has  been  es-  Memphis,  while  the  5th  at  the  same  time  reigned 

tabhshed  in  early  Egyptian  chronology.    In  his  in  Upper  Egypt.    At  the  end  of  the  6th  dynasty, 

previous  works  he  had  adopted  the  date  of  2950  according  to  Wilkinson,  2240  B.C.,  Lower  Egypt 

B.  C.  as  the  most  probable.     It  is  a  point  still  was  conquered  by  invaders  from  Asia,  who  ee- 

in  dispute  among  Egyptologists  whether  the  tablished  themselves  at  Memphis  and  made  the 

first  17  dynasties  which  succeeded  Menes  were  sovereigns  of  Upper  Egypt  their  tributaries, 

consecutive.    It  is  maintained  by  those  who  These  invaders  were  called  by  the  Egyptians 

are  disposed  to  assign  to  the  beginning  of  shepherds,  and  their  kings,  of  whom  several 

Egyptian  history  the  remotest  date,  that  the  dynasties  reigned  at  Memphis,  are  called  ib» 
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shepherd  kings.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  that  his  reign  was  one  of  the  most  distingnished 
of  their  origin,  bat  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  history  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  extended 
they  were  a  pastoral  race,  either  Arabs,  Scy th-  his  arms  far  into  Asia,  from  which  he  received  a 
ians,  or  Tartars,  who  emigrated  from  their  native  large  tribute ;  and  the  elephants  and  horses,  the 
seats  and  conquered  Egypt,  as  in  later  ages  the  rare  woods,  bitumen,  rich  gold  and  silver  vases, 
Goths,  Huns,  Sf ongols,  Magyars,  and  Turks  sub-  ebony,  ivory,  giraffes,  apes,  gold  dust,  ingots,  and 
dued  and  occupied  remote  countnes.  The  date  rings,  pictured  on  the  monuments  of  his  reign, 
of  their  inroad  into  Egypt  is  placed  by  Bunsen  show  not  only  the  value  of  the  tributes,  but  the 
at  about  2667  B.  0.  Lepsius,  on  the  contrary,  distance  from  which  they  were  brought.  "  The 
computes  it  to  have  been  more  than  500  years  great  additions  he  made  to  Eamak  and  other 
later,  at  about  2000  B.  0.  The  12th  dynasty  temples  in  Thebes,"  says  Wilkinson,  "  and  the 
began  about  2000  B.  C,  according  to  Wilkinson,  remains  of  monuments  bearing  his  name  at  Mem- 
Its  capital  was  Thebes,  and  several  of  its  mon-  phis,  Heliopolis,  Ooptos,  Ombos,  and  other  cities 
archs,  among  others  8  of  the  name  of  Osirtasen  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  show  how  much  was 
or  Sesortasen,  were  highly  distinguished.  Osir-  done  by  Thothraes  to  beautify  them  and  to  com- 
tasen  I.  was  a  conqueror,  who  seems  to  have  memorate  the  glories  of  his  reign ;  and  the  style 
carried  his  arms  southward  into  Ethiopia,  and  as  well  as  the  high  finish  of  his  sculptures  were 
to  have  regained  nearly  the  whole  of  Egypt  not  much  surpassed  at  any  subsequent  period, 
from  the  shepherd  kings,  who,  however,  still  He  has  left  more  monuments  than  any  Pharaoh 
held  Memphis,  and  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  except  the  second  Remeses."  Rosellini,  the  dis- 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  Sesos-  tinguished  Italian  Egyptologist,  remarks  that 
tris,  so  famous  among  the  Greeks,  though  in  there  is  hardly  an  ancient  city  in  Egypt  and  Kn- 
afber  ages  a  still  greater  monarch  and  conqueror,  bia,  as  far  as  the  second  cataract  beyond  Semneh, 
Bhamses  H., became  confounded  with  Osirtasen  where  remains  of  the  edifices  of  Thothmes  HI.  are 
I.,  and  the  achievements  of  both  were  attributed  not  to  be  found.  Thothmes  IV.,  his  grandson, 
to  a  single  Sesostris  by  the  Greek  historians  and  caused  the  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids  to  be  cut' 
poets.  Osirtasen  III.  also  made  conquests  in  out  of  the  rock.  Amunoph  or  Amenophis  III., 
Ethiopia,  and  his  memory  was  so  highly  respect-  another  king  of  this  18th  dynasty,  was  known 
ed  that  divine  honors  were  p^id  to  him  long  after  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Memnon,  and  his 
his  death  by  some  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynas-  colossal  statue  at  Thebes  was  the  famous  vocal 
ty.  By  some  Egyptologists  he  also  is  supposed  to  statue  which  was  supposed  to  salute  the  sunrise 
have  been  the  prototype  of  Sesostris.  Osirtasen  with  a  clear-toned  sound.  His  conquests  and 
I.  built  the  temple  of  Heliopolis,  where  to  this  his  power  were  very  extensive,  his  empire  com- 
day  stands  one  of  the  finest  obelisks  in  Egypt,  prising  Ethiopia,  a  large  part  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
erected  by  him  and  inscribed  with  his  name.  He  and  Mesopotamia,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
also  excavated  the  principal  of  the  grottos  of  introduced  innovations  or  heresies  in  the  nation- 
Beni  Hassan,  in  which  the  arts,  manners,  and  al  religion  of  Egypt,  and  to  liave  prepared  the 
customs  of  his  age  are  vividly  depicted  with  a  way  for  the  great  religious  revolution  which 
minuteness  and  variety  of  detail  that  have  given  took  place  under  the  *^  stranger  kings,"  as  the 
us  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  life  Egyptians  termed  them,  by  7  of  whom  he 
of  Egypt  4,000  years  ago  than  we  have  with  the  was  followed  in  immediate  succession.  Of  these 
same  feature  of  European  existence  3  or  4  cen-  monarchs  very  little  is  known.  They  seem  to 
turies  since.  Under  the  next  dynasty,  the  13th,  have  been  usurpers  or  invaders  of  foreign  race, 
about  1860  B.  C,  the  shepherd  kings  seem  to  to  have  ruled  tyrannically,  and  to  have  supplant- 
have  recovered  their  supremacy  in  Egypt,  and  the  national  gods  of  Egypt  by  the  worship  of 
to  have  driven  the  Theban  monarchs  to  take  the  sun.  Their  capital  was  at  or  near  the  mod- 
refuge  in  Ethiopia.  Under  several  dynasties  the  em  village  Tel-el- Amarna  in  Middle  Egypt 
conquerors  held  the  country  till  Amds  or  Amo-  Their  memory  was  so  detested  by  the  Egyptians 
sis,  the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  who  that  after  their  expulsion  from  the  throne  their 
brought  aid  from  Ethiopia,  headed  a  successful  monuments  and  inscriptions  were  everywhere 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  and  drove  the  shep-  destroyed  or  defaced.  Their  reigns  were  short, 
herds  out  after  a  long  straggle,  which  ended  not  more  than  30  years  in  all,  according  to  Wil- 
with  the  capitulation  of  their  last  stronghold,  kinson^s  calculation,  and  terminating  about  1324 
the  frontier  city  of  Avaris,  from  which  they  B.  C.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Pthahmen,  one  of 
withdrew  into  Syria.  According  to  Wilkinson,  these  kings,  that  Wilkinson  supposes  the  exodus 
this  took  place  about  1500  B.  C.,  after  the  shep-  to  have  taken  place,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
herds  had  possessed  Egjrpt  511,  or  at  the  most  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  under  the 
625  years.  According  to  Bunsen,  the  shepherds  leadership  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Bunsen  coin- 
were  expelled  in  1548  B.  0.,  after  having  occu-  cides  with  this  view  of  the  date  of  the  exodus, 
pied  Egypt  under  43  kings  for  922  or  929  years,  though  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
He  attributes  their  final  expulsion  to  Tnthmosis  ruled  E^pt  at  the  time  as  Menephthath.  The 
III.,  a  grandson  of  Amosis,  though  he  maintains  date  he  fixes  at  1320  B.  0.  Abraham  he  sup- 
that  Amosis  recovered  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  poses  to  have  visited  Egypt  about  2876  B.  C.  m 
from  their  grasp  and  reestablished  the  throne  the  reign  of  a  Pharaoh  of  the  8th  dynasty,  and 
of  the  Pharaohs  in  Memphis.  Tuthmosis  III.  is  Jacob  to  have  settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen  with 
called  Thothmes  UI.  by  Wilkinson,  who  says  his  family  in  the  9th  year  of  Osirtasen  I.,  2754 
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B.  0.    The  length  of  the  Bojonm  of  the  Israel-  and  were  as  often  snbdned,  bat  at  length,  abont 

itesin  Egypt  he  thus  computes  at  1,434  years.  411  B.  0.,  they  succeeded  in  driving  oat  the 

The  19th  dynasty,  whicli  began  about  1824  Persians,  and  with  the  aid  of  Greek  auxiliaries 

B.  C.  with  Rhamses  I.,  reigned  during  the  most  maintained  their  independence  under  a  series  of 

illustrious  period  of  Egyptian  history,  when  the  native  monarchs,  the  last  of  whom  was  Necta- 

extent  and  power  of  the  empire  were  at  their  nebo  XL,  who  was  conquered  and  dethroned 

highest  pitcli,  and  when  the  most  splondid  mon-  by  Ochus  or  Artaxerxes  III.,  in  851   B.  G. 

uments  were  erected  at  Tliebcs,  and  in  fact  Egypt  continued  a  Persian  province,  however, 

throughout  the  country.    The  great  monarchs  only  till  832  B.  C,  when  it  was  conqnered  by 

of  this  dynasty  were  Sethos  or  Sethi  I.  and  Alexander  the  Great. — Of  the  manners  and  cos- 

Ehamses  II.,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Rhamses  toms,  mode  of  life,  and  social  condition  of  the 

I.,  the  founder  of  the  line.    Sethos  made  exten-  ancient  Egyptians,  we  can  form  a  very  satiafac- 

sive  conauests  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  waged  tory  opinion  from  the  representations  on  the 

successfal  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Medes.  monuments.    It  is  evident  from  their  testimony 

He  built  many  superb  edifices  at  Thebes,  among  that  at  a  very  early  age  the  Egyptians  were  ft 

others  the  great  hall  of  Karnak,  on  the  walls  of  highly  civilized  people,  wealthy,  indostrioas^ 

which  his  victories  are  sculptured,  and  his  tomb  with  a  folly  organized  society,  and  great  profi- 

excels  all  others  in  Egypt  in  the  beauty  and  ciency  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  agricDltare. 

richness  ofits  sculptures  and  paintings.  Accord-  Of  their  literature  we  know  little,  the  few 

ing  to  Bunsen,  Sethos,  or  Sethosis,  as  he  calls  remains  that  have  reached  us  being  too  scanty 

him,  was  the  true  original  of  Sosostris,  the  cele-  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  confidence  of  the 

brated  hero  of  Egypt.    Rhamses  II.,  his  son,  general  character  of  their  intellectual  prodac- 

reigned  66  years,  and,  inheriting  a  mighty  em-  tions.    A  large  number  of  papyri  have  been 

pire  and  a  great  and  veteran  army,  achieved  found,  containing  writings,  some  of  &  historical 

brilliant  victories  over  the  surrounding  nations,  and  othersof  a  religious  nature,  but  they  have  not 

and  erected  numerous  monuments  by  the  labor  yet  been  so  perfectly  deciphered  as  to  be  fally 

of  the  captives  whom  he  brought  home  from  understood.  The  religious  documents  all  belong 

his  campaigns.    Wilkinson,  on  the  contrary,  to  one  work,  which  was  called  by  ChampoUion 

though  admitting  the  glory  and  power  of  Sethos,  the  '^  Funeral  Ritual,"  but  which  Lepsins  terms 

considers  his  son  the  greater  monarch  and  the  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead.^    This  woric,  which 

true  Sesostris.    Ue  fixes  the  beginning  of  his  seems  to  be  alike  poor  in  matter  and  style,  con* 

reign  at  1311  B.  C,  and  says  that  this  period  sists  chiefly  of  prayers  and  of  instroction  about 

may  be  regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  Egypt,  the  future  life.    The  historical  papyri  relate  to 

in  which  the  arts  attained  to  the  highest  degree  the  exploits  of  some  of  the  kings,  which  are 

of  excellence  of  which  they  were  then  capable,  told  in  a  bombastic  manner.    A  very  corioos 

A  century  later,  after  several  obscure  and  feeble  romance  or  fairy  tale  of  the  age  of   the  19tb 

reigns,  Rhamses  III.  of  the  20th  dynasty  revived  dynasty  has  been  discovered  and  translated  into 

the  martial  renown  of  his  name,  and  pcnetrat-  French.    Some  collections  of  letters  written  by 

ed  to  remote  countries  in  Asia,  to  which  the  scribes,  a  biographical  memoir  of  a  scribe,  and 

arms  of  Egypt  had  never  before  reached.    He  a  number  of  miscellaneous  fragments  have  alfO 

seems  even  to  have  encountered  and  defeated  been  found.     The  progress  of  the  Egyptians  in 

some  Tartar  nations.  TVith  him,  says  Wilkinson,  sculpture  and  painting  was  hampei^  by  reH- 

closes  the  glorious  era  of  Egyptian  history,  gious  restraints  which  prevented  their  develop- 

Rhamses  YIIL,  however,  whose  reign  began  ment  beyond  a  point  which  was  early  reached. 

1171  B.  0.,  maintained  the  foreign  possessions  In  architecture,  however,  they  occnpy  perhi^ 

of  Egypt,  and  has  left  some  striking  monuments  the  most  distinguished  place  among  the  naticHis. 

on  which  his  own  portrait,  conspicuous  for  the  No  people  has  equalled  them  in  tne  grandenr, 

high  bridge  of  his  nose,  is  yet  to  bo  seen.    The  the  massiveness,  or  the  durability  of  their  stroo- 

first  king  of  the  22d  dyn&sty  was  Sheshonk  I.,  tures.    A  •competent  authority,  Fergnsson,  the 

990  B.  0.   lie  was  the  Shishak  of  the  Scriptures  autlior  of  tho  '^  Illustrated  Handb^k  of  Ar- 

(1  Kings,  xi.  40),  who  was  contemporary  with  chiteoture,''  says  :  "Taken  altogether,  perhaps 

Solomon ;  and  in  the  5th  year  of  Rehoboam,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  Egyptians 

king  of  Israel,  he  captured  Jerusalem  and  pil-  were  the  most  essentially  a  building  people  of  all 

laged  tho  temple.    The  sculptured  record  of  this  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  tne  most 

campaign  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  generally  successful  in  all  they  attempted  fai  this 

great  temple  of  Karnak,  with  the  name  of  Juda  way.    The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  surpassed  them 

Melchi,  or  kingdom  of  Judah,  yet  legible,  togeth-  in  refinement  and  beauty  of  detail,  and  in  Uie 

er  with  the  portrait  of  a  captive  with  strongly  class  of  sculpture  with  which  they  ornamented 

marked  Jewish  features.    From  the  time  of  their  buildings,  and  the  Gothic  architects  ikr 

Sheshonk  Egypt  declined  in  power,  not  improb-  excelled  them  in  constructive  cleverness ;  hot 

ably  because  of  the  rapid  growth  at  this  period  beside  these,  no  other  style  can  be  pnt  in  com- 

of  the  Assyrian  empire.  At  the  beginning  of  the  petition  with  them.    At  the  same  time  neiUier 

reign  of  Psammenitus,  the  last  king  of  the  26th  Grecian  nor  Gothic  architects  understood  more 

dynasty,  626  B.  0.,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  perfectly  all  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  exact 

Cambyses,  and  became  a  Persian  province  gov-  character  that  should  be  given  to  every  Imrm 

erned  by  asatrap.  The  people  frequently  revolted  and  every  detail.    They  understood^  also,  better 
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than  any  other  nation,  how  to  nse  sculpture  in  elaborately  constructed  tombs. — ^The  govern- 
combination  with  architecture,  and  to  make  ment  of  Egypt  was  a  monarchy,  limited  by 
their  colossi  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  group  strict  laws  and  by  the  influence  of  powerfal 
themselves  into  parts  of  one  great  design,  and  hereditary  privileged  classes  of  priests  and  sol- 
at  the  same  time  to  use  historical  pamtings,  diers.  The  priests  were  the  ruling  class.  They 
fading  by  insensible  degrees  into  hieroglyphics  were  restricted  to  a  single  wife,  and  if  polygamy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  into  sculpture  on  the  other,  was  permitted  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  it  must 
linking  the  whole  together  with  the  highest  have  been  very  seldom  practised.  The  mar- 
claes  of  phonetic  utterance,  and  with  the  most  riage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  permitted.  The 
brilliant  coloring,  thus  harmonizing  all  these  laws  were  wise  and  equitable,  and  appear  to 
arts  into  one  great  whole,  unsurpassed  by  any  have  been  rigidly  enforced.  Hurder  was  pun- 
thing  the  world  has  seen  during  the  80  centuries  ished  with  death,  adultery  by  bastinadoing  the 
of  struggle  and  aspiration  that  have  elapsed  man  and  by  cutting  off  the  nose  of  the  woman, 
since  the  brilliant  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of  forgery  by  cutting  off  the  culprit^s  hands.  Im- 
the  Pharaohs.'^ — Of  the  religions  system  of  the  prisonment  for  debt  was  not  permitted,  but  a 
Egyptians  we  possess  very  scanty  information,  man  could  pledge  to  his  creditors  the  mummies 
The  people  worshipped  many  gods,  and  each  of  his  ancestors,  and  if  he  failed  in  his  lifetime 
city  or  district  had  its  tutelar  deity,  who  in  tibat  to  redeem  them,  he  was  himself  deprived  of 
place  was  particularly  adored,  while  in  the  rest  burial.  Women  were  treated  with  respect,  and 
of  the  country  he  was  little  regarded.  The  the  laws  and  customs  seem  to  have  been  so 
principal  gods  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  who  were  favorable  to  them  that  their  condition  in  Egypt 
worshipped  throughout  Egypt ;  Amun,  or  Am-  was  much  higher  than  in  any  other  nation  of 
mon,  who  like  Jupiter  was  held  to  be  the  "king  antiquity.  The  military  force  of  Egypt  was  a 
of  gods,"  the  especial  tutelar  deity  of  Thebes;  species  of  hereditary  mUitia,  which  formed  one 
Noum,  the  god  of  the  cataracts  and  oases,  who  of  the  leading  classes  or  castes,  and  in  time  of 
in  later  times  under  the  Romans  was  called  also  peace  cultivated  the  land,  of  which  it  held  a 
Ammon,  and  considered  the  same  as  Jupiter ;  large  portion.  The  king's  guards,  some  few 
S2II6,  his  wife,  who  corresponded  to  Juno ;  thousands  in  number,  were  die  only  standing 
Phthah,  the  Memphian  deity,  who  symbolized  army.  The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  military 
the  creative  power ;  the  goddess  Neith,  wor-  caste  is  stated  by  Herodotus  at  410,000,  which 
shipped  at  Sais,  who  may  be  compared  to  probably  included  all  thtf  men  of  that  class  able 
Minerva ;  Kem,  who  represented  universal  na*  to  bear  arms.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  whole 
ture,  and  particularly  the  generative  principle,  of  them  ever  were  or  could  be  brought  into 
and  whose  chief  temples  were  at  Ooptos  and  at  the  field  at  once.  Their  arms  were  spears  and 
Chemmis;  the  goddess  Pasht,  whose  worship  swords,  and  they  were  protected  by  large  shields, 
prevailed  at  Bubastis,  and  who  corresponded  to  They  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  as 
the  Artemis  or  Diana  of  Greek  and  Roman  my-  archers,  and  also  used  the  sling.  They  do  not 
thology  ;  Maut,  the  maternal  principle ;  Re  or  seem  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  cavalry, 
Phrah,  the  sun  ;  Seb,  the  earth,  who  was  called  though  they  made  much  use  of  war  chariots. — 
**  father  of  the  gods ;"  Nepte,  the  sky,  wife  of  The  researches  of  modem  investigators  have 
Seb,  the  "  mother  of  the  gods ;"  Moui,  the  sun-  established  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
light ;  Atmou,  the  darkness ;  Thoth,  the  Intel-  were  of  the  Caucasian  type  of  mankind,  and 
lect.  Other  noted  deities  were  Khons,  Anouke,  not  of  the  negro.  Their  language  bore  unmis- 
Tnfhe,  Savak,  Eileithyia,  Mandou,  Seth,  Nepthys,  takable  affinities  to  the  Semitic  languages  of  west- 
Horus,  and  Athor.  A  great  variety  of  abstract  em  Asia,  such  as  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic, 
principles  and  even  of  animals  and  vegetables  Herodotus,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  them  as  black 
were  however  worshipped  by  the  multitude,  and  woolly  haired,  but  the  mummies,  of  which 
though  the  doctrine  of  one  God  was  privately  immense  numbers  remain,  prove  that  his  words 
taught  by  the  priests  to  a  select  few.  To  each  are  not  to  be  taken  literally.  The  shape  of 
deity  an  animal  seems  to  have  been  held  sacred,  their  skulls  is  Asiatic,  not  African  ;  and  the 
which  was  probably  regarded  as  his  symbolical  paintings  on  the  monuments  show  that  they 
representative.  Bulls  were  consecrated  to  Osiris  were  neither  black  like  the  negro  nor  copper-col- 
and  cows  to  Athor ;  the  sacred  bull  of  Mem-  ored  like  some  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes.  The 
phis,  called  Apis,  being  particularly  venerated  true  negroes  are  distinctly  represented  on  the 
throughout  Egypt  A  hawk  was  the  symbol  of  monuments,  and  in  a  style  of  caricature  which 
Be,  tlie  ibis  of  Thoth,  the  crocodile  of  Savak,  the  Egyptians  would  not  have  applied  to  tbem- 
and  the  cat  of  Phthah.  Of  the  doctrines  of  the  selves.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
Egyptian  religion  little  is  accuratelv  known,  that  the  Egyptians  had  mixed  largely  with  the 
The  existence  of  the  spirit  after  death  was  be-  negroes,  and  from  the  positive  statements  of 
lieved,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish-  Greek  and  Roman  eye-witnesses  there  can  be 
ments  inculcated,  in  which  the  good  dwelt  with  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  very  dark  com- 
the  gods,  while  the  wicked  were  consigned  to  plezion.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 
fiery  torments  amid  perpetual  darkness.  It  the  amount  of  population  under  the  Pha- 
was  believed  that  after  the  lapse  of  ages  the  raohs.  By  some  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
spirit  would  return  to  the  body,  which  was  writers  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the 
therefore  carefolly  embalmed  ftnd  preserved  in  most  fiouri^ing  periods  is  stated  to  have  been 
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7,000,000,  a  prodigions  amonnt  for  so  small  a  enlightened  rnlcr,  who  after  a  splendid  rugn 
conntry,  the  average  number  to  the  square  mile,  of  88  years  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ptu- 
exclusive  of  the  desert,  being  twice  as  large  as  emy  Philadelphus,  and  died  two  years  after- 
in  the  most  densely  peopled  lands  of  modern  ward.    The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
times.    Still,  so  great  was  the  fertility  of  Egypt  Philadelphus  was  disturbed  by  civil  war  widk 
that  the  statement  is  not  improbable.    The  cul-  his  rebellious  brothers,  two  of  whom  he  put  to 
tivable  land  is  somewhat  greater  in  extent  now  death.    The  domestic  state  of  Egypt  was  greatly 
than  it  was  in  antiquity,  owing  to  the  wider  improved  under  his  administration,  and  Upper 
spread  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  is  Egypt,  which  had  been  in  a  turbulent  condition 
computed  that  if  properly  tilled  it  would  yield  for  half  a  century,  was  reduced  to  order  and 
more  than  is  requisite  fctr  the  food  of  8,000,000  made  safe  for  merchants  and  other  travellers, 
people,  though  without  allowing  any  consider-  The  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  sea  was  con- 
able  surplus  for  exportation.    Under  the  ancient  structed,  and  the  city  of  ArsinoC  was  bnilt  where 
Pharaohs  little  or  no  corn  was  exported,  and  Suez  now  stands.    Ptolemy  also  bnilt  other 
the  land  seems  to  have  been  carefully  cultivated,  cities  on  the  Red  sea  to  facilitate  the  trade  with 
Another  statement  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  India,  which  was  at  that  time  extensive  and 
that  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity  there  we're  profitable.    Tlie  museum  of  Alexandria  and  its 
in  Egypt  20,000  cities,  is  altogether  preposterous,  famous  library,  both  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
The  country  contained  several  large  and  popu-  were  now  at  the  height  of  Uieir  prosperity. 
lous  cities,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  librarian,  Enclid  was 
Thebes,  Lntopolis,  Apollinopolis,  Syene,  in  Upper  head  of  the  mathematical  school,  and  the  poets 
Egypt ;   Memphis,  Ileracleopolis,  Arsinog,  in  Theocritus,   Callimachus,   and  Philstns  were 
Middle  Egypt ;  lIeliox)olis,  Bubastis,  Leontopo-  reckoned  among  the  ornaments  of  the  court 
lis,    Sais,  Busiris,   Naucratis,   Mendes,  Tanis,  The  Jews  at  this  time  were  very  numerous  in 
Pdusium,  in  Lower  Egypt.    At  the  lowest  com-  Egypt,  and  with  the  king's  sanction  the  Septa- 
putation  these  great  cities  can  scarcely  have  con-  agint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
tained  in  the  aggregate  less  than  2,000,000  peo-  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  by  70  or  72 
pie,  which,  deducted  from  the  7,000,000  of  total  Jewish  scholars.    The  dominions  of  Ptolemy 
population,  would  have  left  but  an  average  of  beside  Egypt  comprised  a  considerable  part  ii 
250  inhabitants  to  each  of  the  20,000  cities. —  Ethiopia,  together  with  Palestine,  Coele-Syria, 
The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  AJexander  the  Great  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Cyprus,  and  the 
was  much  facilitated  by  the  hatred  of  the  na-  Cyclades.     His  army  is  said  to  have  numbered 
tives  to  their  Persian  masters.  They  welcomed  200,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  2,000  chariot^ 
the  Greeks  as  deliverers,  and  with  reason,  for  400  elephants,  and  a  navy  of  1,500  ships  of  war 
with  the  rule  of  Alexander  came  trade,  learning,  and  1,000  transports.    Commerce  and  the  arts, 
science,  the  arts,  and  just  and  stable  govern-  science  and  literature,  directed  by  Greek  genius 
ment.    Ho  conciliated  the  priests  by  sacrificing  and  Greek  energy,  were  carried  to  a  hei^t  of 
to  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  whom  the  idol-hating  splendor  that  rivaled  the  brightest  days  of  the 
Persians  had  treated  with  indignity ;  and  in  elder  Pharaohs.    Alexandria,  the  capital,  was 
order  to  restore  to  the  people  their  ancient  laws  a  superb  city,  adorned  with  magnificent  edifices, 
and  usages,  he  established  two  judgeships,  with  and  preeminent  throughout  the  civilized  worid 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country',  and  ap-  as  a  seat  of  learning,  science,  and  trade.  PtolraBT 

Sointed  two  eminent  Egyptians  to  these  offices,  Philadelphus  reigned  like  his  father  SSyeara^aBa 
irecting  also  all  the  Greek  officers  to  regard  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Euergetei^ 
the  customs  of  Egypt  in  a<lministering  the  gov-  who  had  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  reign  of  85 
cmment.  But  the  greatest  and  most  penna-  years.  He  rebuilt  many  of  the  ^eat  traiples  of 
nent  benefit  which  the  Macedonian  conqueror  Egypt  and  founded  others,  and  his  court  wai 
bestowed  upon  Egypt  was  the  foundation  of  thronged  by  artists  and  authors.  Under  his  paro- 
Alexandria,  whose  capacities  to  be  made  a  port  fligate  and  tyrannical  son,  Ptolemy  Philonator, 
of  the  first  class  and  an  emporium  for  the  com-  the  kingdom  began  to  decline ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
merce  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  ho  perceiv-  the  next  king,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  a  minor,  the 
ed  at  a  glance  while  passing  through  the  place  king^s  guardians  were  forced  to  invoke  thepro- 
on  his  way  to  visit  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  The  tection  of  the  Romans  against  the  ambitions  de- 
city  which  he  ordered  to  be  bnilt  there  rose  signs  of  the  sovereigns  of  Syria  and  Macedonia, 
rapidly  to  importance,  and  in  a  few  years  be-  who  had  formed  a  combination  agunst  Egypt 
came  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world  The  result  of  their  interference  was  that  mer  a 
and  the  chief  centre  of  Greek  civilization,  centuryandahalfof  turbulence  and  misrule,  un- 
Alexander  cflTccted  not  merely  a  political,  but  dcr  8  sovereigns  bearing  the  name  of  Ptcdemyi 
a  social  and  intellectual  revolution  in  Egypt,  the  last  of  whom,  Ptolemy  XII.,  reigned  Jointiy 
which  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  conquest  re-  with  his  skter  and  wife,  the  famous  Cleopatr% 
mained  essentially  a  Greek  country — the  Greeks  Egypt  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
being  the  dominant  if  not  the  most  numer-  province  by  Augustus  Ca^sar,  80  B.  O.  It  re- 
ous  race.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  823  mained  subject  to  the  emperors  ofRome  for  more 
B.  C,  and  the  division  of  his  empire  among  than  8  centuries,  with  the  short  and  doubtful  ex- 
the  Macedonian  captains,  Egypt  became  sub-  ception  of  a  period  when  it  may  have  been  held 
ject  to  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Soter,  an  able  and  by  Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Palmyra.    It  was 
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looked  upon  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  prov-  the  Egyptians  from  the  government  at  Constan- 
inces  of  the  empire,  as  the  granary  of  Rome,  tinople,  so  that  they  made  no  opposition  when 
upon  whose  harvests  the  idle  and  turbulent  mil-  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  in  61 6,  the  country  was 
lions  of  the  imperial  metropolis  depended  for  overrun  by  the  forces  of  the  Persian  king  Chos- 
their  daily  bread.  Its  history  during  this  long  roes,  who  held  it  10  years,  until  the  outbreak  of 
period  is  a  record  only  of  fruitless  rebellions  Mohammedanism  so  harassed  the  Persians  that 
and  of  savage  persecutions  ci  the  Christians,  Heraclius  was  enabled  to  recover  the  province, 
whose  religion  was  early  introduced  and  made  only  however  to  lose  it  for  ever  a  few  years  later 
rapid  progress.  After  the  transfer  of  the  seat  in  640,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  led 
of  the  empire  to  Constantinople,  A.  D.  830,  by  Amrou  the  general  of  the  caliph  Omar.  For 
the  Christians  of  Egypt  triumphed  over  the  more  than  2  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan 
pagans,  and  for  another  period  of  8  centuries  conquest  Egypt  remained  a  province  of  the  ca- 
its  historv  presents  little  but  theological  con-  liphate,  the  seat  of  which  was  transferred  from 
tests,  which  not  unfrequently  broke  out  into  Medina  to  Damascus,  and  from  Damascus  to  Bag- 
civil  strife.  The  first  of  these  contests  was  the  dad.  In  868  Ahmed  the  viceroy  threw  off  his 
Arian  controversy — Arius,who  was  pronounced  allegiance  to  the  caliph  and  established  an  inde- 
a  heretic  by  the  council  of  Nice  (325),  being  a  pendent  kingdom,  which  lasted  87  years,  when 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  while  the  caliphs  again  reduced  it  to  subjection. 
Athanasius,  his  orthodox  opponent,  was  arch-  After  a  long  period  of  anarchy,  Moez,  the  4th 
bishop.  By  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  Atha-  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  who  reigned  in  northern 
nasius  was  removed  from  his  see  and  an  Arian  Africa,  and  were  rivals  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
appointed  in  his  place,  while  the  orthodox  conquered  Egypt,  in  970,  and  building  the  city 
Christians  were  grievously  persecuted.  When  of  Cairo,  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government. 
Julian  the  Apostate  liecame  emperor,  the  pagan  The  Fatimite  dynasty  ruled  Egypt  for  2  cen- 
mob  of  Alexandria  rose  against  the  Christians  turies.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  wad 
and  murdered  the  Arian  archbishop,  and  Athar  Hakem  (died  1021),  the  prophet  and  Messiah  of 
nasius  finally  regained  the  archiepiscopate.  the  Druses,  who  still  look  for  his  return  to  earth. 
After  his  death  the  emperor  Yalens  appointed  Adhed,  the  last  of  the  Fatimites,  died  in  1171, 
an  Arian  to  succeed  him,  and  the  persecutions  and  was  succeeded  by  his  vizier  or  prime  min- 
of  the  orthodox  were  renewed.  Theodosius  I.,  ister,  the  renowned  Saladin,  the  chivalrous  and 
in  379,  issued  stringent  edicts  against  paganism,  successful  adversary  of  the  crusaders.  He  took 
which  still  held  ^its  ground,  especially  in  Alex-  the  title  of  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  at  his  death  in 
andria,  where  it  numbered  among  its  adherents  1193  was  sovereign  of  a  vast  empire  which  his 
most  of  the  learned  and  scientific  classes  and  sons  divided  among  themselves,  Egypt  falling  to 
the  students  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  In  the  share  of  Aziz.  Successive  invasions  by  the 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  the  crusaders  harassed  Egypt  for  the  following  cen- 
pagan  temples  were  broken  into  by  the  Chris-  tury,  but  they  were  all  repelled  by  the  descend- 
tians  and  the  statues  of  the  deities  destroyed  ants  of  Saladin,  with  signal  loss  to  the  Chris- 
or  overthrown.  The  great  temple  of  Serapis,  tians.  The  last  and  most  disastrous  of  these 
which  had  been  for  ages  the  most  sacred  and  attacks  was  made  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in 
celebrated  of  pagan  fanes,  was  plundered  and  1248,  who  landed  with  a  large  army  and  the 
desecrated,  and  its  library  of  700,000  volumes  flower  of  the  French  chivalry  at  Damietta,  but 
despoiled  by  the  mob.  The  pagans  resented  after  some  successes  was  defeated  and  compelled 
these  outrages,  and  took  arms  in  defence  of  to  capitulate  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men.  A 
their  religion ;  but  after  several  battles  had  been  remarkable  revolution  next  took  place  in  Egypt, 
fought  in  the  streets,  the  Christians  were  vie-  Saladin  and  his  successors  had  organized  a  nu- 
torious,  and  the  pagan  leaders  were  driven  from  merous  body  of  guards,  called  Mamelukes,  com- 
the  city.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  the  posed  exclusively  of  slaves  of  Turkish  origin, 
celebrated  Cyril,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  in  brought  from  the  countries  around  the  Caspian 
414  raised  a  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who  were  sea.  They  gradually  acquired  such  power  and 
numerous  and  wealthy,  and  himself  headed  a  influence  that  at  length  they  deposed  their  law- 
mob  which  attacked  and  plundered  the  syna-  ful  sovereign  and  made  one  of  their  own  number 
gogues,  and  in  one  day  expelled  every  Jew  from  sultan.  For  120  years  these  mercenaries  con- 
the  city.  The  pagans  we're  next  assailed,  and  trolled  the  destinies  of  Egypt,  making  and  xm- 
one  of  their  most  popular  teachers  of  philosophy,  making  sultans  at  their  pleasure.  At  length,  at 
the  beautiful  and  learned  and  eloquent  Hypatia,  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  the  Circassians, 
daughter  of  Theon  the  mathematician,  was  from  whom  the  ranks  of  the  Mamelukes  had 
dragged  from  her  chariot  as  she  passed  through  long  been  largely  recruited,  overthrew  the  pow- 
the  street,  carried  into  a  church,  and  brutally  er  of  the  Turkish  Mamelukes  and  took  the  gov- 
murdered.  At  a  later  period,  the  theological  emment  into  their  own  hands.  Another  century 
controversies  of  Egypt  culminated  in  the  com-  of  anarchy  succeeded,  and  in  1617  Egypt  was 
plete  separation  of  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  sultan  Selim  I.  and 
church  from  the  orthodox,  whose  bishops  held  reduced  to  a  Turkish  province.  Some  of  the 
a  council  at  Chalcedon  in  461,  and  denounced  Mameluke  sultans  were  men  of  talent  and  ener- 
the  Egyptian  doctrines  as  heretical.  The  bitter  gy,  and  under  their  rule  Egypt  was  at  times  the 
animosities  generated  by  these  contests  alienated  centre  of  an  extensive  though  fluctuating  em- 
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pirc.  The  arts  wero  cultivated  with  some  bug-  army,  and  avert  the  overthrow  of  the  Otto- 
cess,  as  is  shown  by  the  mosques  and  tombs  of  man  empire.  In  1848  Mehemet  All,  at  the  age 
these  sultans  at  Cairo,  wliich  justly  rank  among  of  80,  grew  imbecile,  and  lua  son  Ibrahim  was 
the  most  magnificent  and  elegant  specimens  of  invested  with  the  pashalic.  Ibrahim  died  it 
Saracenic  architecture.  Under  their  sway  Cairo  the  end  of  2  months,  and  was  sncceeded  by  his 
became  what  it  has  ever  since  remained,  the  nephew  Abbas,  an  ignorant  and  profligate  fn- 
chief  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning  and  intel-  natic,  who  was  bigotedly  opposed  to  the  reforms 
lectual  cultivation.  For  2  centuries  the  Turkish  *  introduced  by  his  grandfather,  and,  immersed  in 
pashas  ruled  Egypt,  which  decayed  under  their  sensual  gratifications,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
rule  like  all  the  lands  subjected  to  it.  But  in  duties  of  his  post.  Mehemet  Ali  died,  Aug.  3, 
the  18th  century  the  Mamelukes,  who  still  con-  1849.  Abbas  died  suddenly,  not  without  sos- 
stituted  the  military  forco  of  the  province,  grad-  picion  of  violence,  in  July,  1854.  He  was  snc- 
ually  regained  their  former  power  to  such  an  cecded  by  the  present  ruler,  Said  Pasha,  the  4th 
extent  that  in  1768,  under  the  lead  of  their  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  a  man  of  energy  and  in- 
ablest  and  most  influential  chief,  Ali  Bey,  they  telligence,  who  thus  far  has  governed  wisely 
threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  declared  Egypt  and  humanely,  and  has  carried  out  the  enlight- 
independent.  At  the  end  of  4  years,  however,  ened  plans  of  his  father  with  some  modification 
Ali  Bey  was  betrayed  and  poisoned,  and  tlie  of  certain  objectionable  features  by  which  they 
authority  of  the  sultan  was  nominally  rcestab-  were  defaced.  Under  his  auspices  Egypt  vp- 
lishcd  in  1772.  Confusion  and  civil  war  be-  pears  to  bo  gradually  advancing  toward  that 
tween  the  difierent  factions  of  the  Mamelukes  {xysition  among  the  nations  to  which  she  is 
continued  to  i)rcvail  until  in  1798  the  invasion  entitled  by  her  inexhaustible  resources  and 
of  Egypt  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  imited  their  unrivalled  geographical  position. — For  farther 
chiefs  in  self-defence.  Their  famous  cavalry  information  on  Egypt  generally,  see  Caibo, 
made  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  French,  but  Copts,  Nils.  The  subjects  of  IIuerogltpiiics 
was  forced  to  give  way  before  the  science  and  and  the  Pyramids  will  be  treated  under  those 
tactics  of  Europe.  In  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  titles  respectively,  and  articles  upon  the 
the  Mameluke  army  was  nearly  annihilated,  chief  cities  and  personages  of  Egyptian  history 
The  French  conquered  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads.  The 
held  it  till  1801,  when  they  were  expelled  by  a  discoveries  of  modern  travellers  in  Egypt  will 
British  army  under  Generals  Abercromby  and  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  travellera. 
Hutchinson.  After  tlio  departure  of  the  French  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
civil  war  broke  out  afresh  between  the  Turks  portant  works  on  Egypt  and  Egyptian  subjects: 
and  the  surviving  Mamelukes,  which  resulted,  Bunsen,  Aegyptens  Stelle  in  der  WeUge^nkhU 
in  1805,  in  the  elevation  to  the  post  of  pasha  of  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1845~'57; 
Mehemet  Ali,  an  Albanian  adventurer  who  had  English  translation,  by  Charles  H.  Cottrcll,  Z 
become  leader  of  one  of  the  contending  factions,  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1848-^58  et  ieq.)  ;  Lepsiu^ 
His  authority,  however,  was  not  firmly  estab-  Denhmdlcr  auB  Aegypten  und  Aethiopitn  (Lelp- 
lished  until  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  Mame-  sic,  1849-^58  et  seq.\  Briefe  atu  Aegypten^  dne. 
lukes,  600  of  whom  he  perfidiously  massacred  (Berlin,  1852 ;  English  translation,  London, 
in  1811.  The  dispirited  survivors  fled  to  Nubia,  1855);  Brugsch,  Beiaeheriehte  auM  Atgyptn 
and  since  the  massacre  the  internal  tranquillity  (Leipsic,  1855) ;  Uhlemann,  Handbuch  der  p#- 
of  Egypt  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed.  Mo-  sammten  Aegyptischen  Alterthum$hunde  (A  Tob 
hemet  An  introduced  great  reforms  in  Egypt,  in  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1857-^8);  Denon,  Voyage  aan$U 
tlie  system  of  administration,  and  in  the  organ-  basse  et  la  haute  £gypte  (2  vols,  fol.,  FariSi 
ization  of  the  army  and  navy.  With  the  aid  of  1802),  Description  d^  r£gypte  f  26  vols.  8vo., 
Euro]>ean  and  American  adventurers  he  armed  and  12  vols.  fol.  of  plates,  new  ea.  Parisi,  1820- 
and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner  a  large  '30) ;  CharopoUion,  V6gypie  saw  l€9  Pkaraou 
native  force,  and  created  a  respectable  fleet.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1814),  Lettret^  te.  (Bvo., 
Manufactures  of  arms,  cloths,  and  other  im-  raTiSjlSSS\Mannmentsder£gypteetdeUiiritbit 
portant  articles  were  introduced  and  sedulously  (folio,  Paris,  1843)  ;  Mariette,  Choix  de  manu' 
fostered;  the  commerce  of  Alexandria,  which  mentsetdedessinsdeeauvertsauexicutei pendant 
had  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  was  revived,  U  dihlaiement  du  Serapeum  de  MemphU  (4tOL, 
and  the  population  of  the  city  was  increased  Paris,  1856),  MemoireSy  &c.  (1856);  Merman, 
tenfold  during  his  reign.  Egypt,  firmly  and  L*£gypte  contemparaine  rSvo.,  Paris,  1868); 
moderately  governed,  enjoyed  a  state  of  peace  Rosellini,  JMonumenti  delVEgitio  §  dellaNyh^ 
and  good  oider  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger  &c.  (8vo.,  folio  plates,  Pisa,  1840) ;  £.  W.  Lanei 
for  centnries,  and  attained  a  commanding  posi-  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  £gyp* 
lion  among  the  surrounding  nations.  The  tians ^' (2  vols.  8vo.,  8d  ed.  London,  1842);  nan* 
pasha  aimed  at  complete  independence,  and  so  nel  Sharpe,  *41i8tory  of  Egypt  from  theEarliesfc 
great  were  his  resources  that  in  1881- 82-'8d  Times  to  the  Conqnest  by  the  Arabs  ^  (Q^o.* 
he  waged  a  highly  successful  war  with  the  Turk-  London,  1846) ;  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  *^  Mannen 
ish  sultan,  conquered  Syria  and  a  great  part  of  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (5  toIil 
Asia  Minor,  and  would  have  made  himself  mas-  8vo.,  London,  1847),  *^  Handbook  for  TnTrellen 
ter  of  Constantinople  hod  not  the  European  in  Egypt"  (Tendon,  1847), '*A  Popular  Account 
powers  interfered  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians''  (2  vds.  i2ma^  Loa- 
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doDf  1854),  Notes  and  Appendices  to  Ra\7lin«  and  pnblisbed  a  narrative  of  his  travels  and  ob- 
8on*s  "  Herodotus"  (London,1868-'9);  John  Ken-  servations  (Berlin,  1828).  The  new  species 
rick,  "  Ancient  Egrpt  under  the  Pharaohs"  (3  which  he  had  discovered  were  described  in  a 
vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1862).  See  also  series  of  SymhokBPhysicaJdammaliumy  Avium, 
the  travels  of  Savary,  Sonnini,  Belzoni,  J.  A.  St.  Jnsectorum,  et  Animalium  Evertebratorum,  pub- 
John,  Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs.  Poole,  J.  L.  Ste-  lished  between  1828  and  1834.  Other  soi- 
phens,  the  late  Bishop  Wainwright,  Dr.  Robin-  entific  results  of  his  journey  were  contained  in 
son,  G.W.Curti8,BayardTaylor,W.O.  Prime,  &c.  his  works  on  Die  Korallenthiere  dea  Rothen 

EHNINGER,  John  Whetton,  an  American  Meeres  (Berlin,  1884),  and  Die  Akalephen  des 
artist,  bom  in  New  York,  July  22,  1827.  He  £othen  Meeres,  Ac.  (Berlin,  1836).  In  1829  he 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1847,  and  accompanied  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  his 
shortly  after  went  to  Europe  to  pursue  his  art  expedition  to  the  Ural  mountains,  which  was 
studies.  In  1848-'9  he  was  a  pupil  of  Couture  prolonged  to  the  Altai ;  and  during  this  journey 
in  Paris,  and  between  1851  and  1853  he  made  ne  began  to  apply  himself  to  microscopic  inves- 
long  visits  to  DOsseldorf  and  the  chief  capitals  ligations,  by  which  he  has  since  made  highly 
of  the  continent.  His  first  oil  painting,  *^  Peter  important  discoveries,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
Stuyvesant"  (1850),  the  subject  of  which  was  created  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  infusoria, 
taken  from  "  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  Among  the  larger  works  which  embody  the  re- 
York,"  was  engraved  by  the  American  art  suits  of  his  researches  with  the  microscope  are 
union.  Among  his  best  works  executed  since  the  Organisation^  Syttematih,  und  geographi- 
that  time  are  "  Love  me,  love  my  Horse,"  "  The  iches  Verhdltniss  der  Infusionsthierchtn  (Berlin, 
Sword,"  the  "Foray,"  the  landscape  of  which  1830;  additions  were  made  in  1832, '84,  and 
is  by  Mignot,  "Lady  Jane  Grey,"  and  An  Ce-  '86),  and  the  more  complete  Infutdonathierthen 
tare  Artem^  the  latter  now  owned  in  "Washing-  als  voUkammene  Organismen  (Leipsic,  1838),  il- 
ton.  He  has  also  produced  some  excellent  lustrated  with  64  fine  copperplates,  which,  from 
etchings  and  drawings  in  outline,  pencil,  and  the  elegant  style  in  which  it  was  issued,  as 
India  ink.  Of  the  former,  a  series  illustrating  well  as  from  its  scientific  contents,  is  reckoned 
Hood's  "Bridge  of  Sighs"  was  published  in  among  the  ornaments  of  German  literature. 
1849.  and  in  1850  another  on  subjects  from  Ir-  Prior  to  Ehrenberg  the  infusoria  were  consid- 
ving  s  story  of  "  Dolph  Heyliger.''  Of  his  pen-  ered  as  scarcely  organized,  but  he  ascertained 
cil  drawings  the  composition  entitled  "  Christ  that  they  have  an  internal  structure  resembling 
healing  the  Sick,"  executed  in  1857,  and  now  in  that  of  the  higher  animals,  and  discovered  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anthon  of  New  them  muscles,  intestines,  teeth,  different  kinds 
York,  is  among  his  latest  and  best  works.  In  of  glands,  eyes,  and  nerves.  The  astonishing 
1858,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Longfellow's  minuteness  of  his  observations  appears  from  his 
"Miles  Standish,"  he  prepared  a  set  or  8  illus-  estimate  that  the  size  of  the  smallest  colored 
trations  of  the  poem,  which  were  copied  by  the  spots  on  the  body  of  monas  termo  {the  diameter 
photographic  process,  and  obtained  a  consid-  of  which  is  only  ^jVjf  o^  *  ^i^^^)  ^  Tiiffff  ^^  * 
erable  popularity.  Mr.  Ehninger  has  of  late  de-  line.  So  great  are  the  powers  of  reproduction 
voted  much  time  to  perfecting  a  system  of  pho-  in  these  animalcules,  that  from  one  individual 
tographic  etching.  (hydatina  tenta)  he  observed  that  1 ,000,000  were 

EHRENBERG,    Christian    Gottpbied,    a  produced  in  10  days;  on  the  11th  day,  4,000,000; 

German  naturalist  and  microscopist,  born  at  De-  and  on  the  12th  day,  16,000,000.    In  pursuing 

litzsch,  April  19,  1795.    He  was  educated  at  his  studies  he  made,  partly  by  accident,  the  dis- 

Schulpforte,  till  in  1815  he  went  to  the  universi-  covery  of  fossil  infusoria,  which  form  an  im- 

ty  of  Leipsic,  where  after  a  short  study  of  theol-  portant  element  in  many  of  the  strata  of  the 

ogy  he  devoted  himself  to  medicine.    He  con-  earth's  sur&ce ;  and  he  showed  the  similarity 

tinned  his  studies  at  Beriin,  where  he  received  of  their  phenomena  in  8  different  parts  of  the 

the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1818,  publishing  on  tlie  world  in  his  Bildung  des  Europaischen^  Liby^ 

occasion  a  dissertation  entitled  SylpcB  Myeologiea  ichen,  und  Uralischen  KreidefeUens  und  Kreide- 

Berolinenses,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  mergels  aus  mihroshopisehen  Organismen  (Ber- 

248  species  of  cryptogamous  plants  found  by  •  lin  and  Leipsic,  1839).   Thatblack  earth  consists 

him  around  Berlin,  62  of  which  had  till  then  of  infusoria  he  had  before  stated  in  a  special 

been  unknown.    In  1820  he  was  enabled  to  treatise.    He  made  the  same  discovery  in  1841 

gratify  a  long  cherished  wish  to  travel  for  the  concerning  the   peat  soil  which  underlies  a 

purpose  of  scientific  exploration,  being  appointed  large  portion  of  Berlin.    In  his  treatise  on  Das 

with  his  friend  Hemprich  by  the  Berlin  academy  Leuehten  des  Meeres,  which  is  a  model  of  acute 

of  sciences  to  make  a  scientific  journey  in  investigation,  he  attributes  the  appearance  of 

Egypt,  whither  Gen.  Minutoli  was  then  going  shining  bodies  in  the  sea  to  the  agency  of  mic* 

for  antiquarian  researches.    During  6  years  he  roscopio  sea  animals.    A  similar  application  of 

explored  the  natural  history  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  his  discoveries  he  made  in  his  Passat-,  Staub-, 

and  Arabia,  narrowly  escaping   from   fevers  ttnd  Blutregen  (Berlin,  1849),  proving  the  ex* 

which  cansed  the  death  of  his  companion,  and  istence  and  operation  of  animalcules  in  the  at- 

retumed  to  Berlin  in  1826.    He  was  at  once  ap-  mosphere.    The  most  important  of  his  other ' 

pointed    extraordinary  professor  (ordinary  m  works  are  the   Yerlyreitung  und  Einfluss  des 

1889)  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Berlixi|  mikrashopischen  Lebens  in  Sud-  und  NordrAvM* 
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riJca  (Berlin,  1842),  the  Mihrogeologie  (Leipsio,  25, 1827.   Having  stadied  theology  at  Gcyttiiigcn, 

1854,  continued  in  181)6  «t  aeqX  and  noraerous  in  1775  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  oriental 

papers  in  the  *^  Transactions^'  of  the  Berlin  acad-  languages  in  the  university  of  Jena,  and  in  1788 

emy  of  sciences.     Many  of  the  specifications  of  was  called  to  the  same  office  in  the  nnivernty  of 

Ehrenherg  have  been  questioned  by  other  sa-  Gottinffen,  where  he  taught  with  brilliant  ne- 

vants,  but  ho  has  certainly  the  merit  of  having  cess  till  near  his  death.    He  first  proved  the 

first  proved  the  existence  of  a  largo  class  of  extent  of  his  learning  in  oriental  history  and 

microscopic  plants  and  animals,  and  of  having  literature  by  treatises  ui>on  the  commeroe  of 

opened  a  new  path  in  which  he  has  now  nu-  the  East  Indies  prior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed, 

merous  followers.  and  upon  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs.    At 

EHKENBREITSTEIN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Gottingen  he  devoted  himself  eq>ecially  to  bib- 
Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  con-  lical  criticism,  and  published  the  results  of  his 
nccted  by  a  boat  bridge  with  Coblentz,  and  studies  in  his  Repcrtorium  fUr  biblucke  «»{ 
called  Thal-Elirenbreitstein,  from  its  situation  morgenldndische  Literatur  (18  Tola.,  Leipaic, 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  height  which  rises  772  1777-80),  and  his  AUgemeine  Bibliotkd:  der 
feet  above  the  river;  pop.  about 4,000,  including  hiblUchen  Lit^atur  (10  vols.,  1787—1801).  He 
the  garrison.  On  this  height  stands  the  cole-  was  especially  influential  in  founding  the  inter-. 
brated  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  was  pretation  of  the  Scriptures  on  a  knowledge  crf'bib- 
probably  founded  by  the  Romans  under  the  lical  antiquity  and  of  oriental  modes  (tf  thonj^t 
emperor  Julian,  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century  by  his  introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
by  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  became  ments,  and  his  works  on  the  Hebrew  propbets 
of  great  strate^ctical  importance  during  the  80  and  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  beside  many 
years^  war.  The  French  under  Marshal  Bouf-  valuable  papers  in  periodical  works.  Near  tM 
fiers,  aided  by  Vauban,  in  vain  besieged  it  in  close  of  the  last  century  he  conoeived  the  plao 
1088.  They  assailed  it  again  at  the  end  of  the  of  a  full  history  of  all  the  branches  of  iniellectal 
following  century,  but  gained  possession  of  it  culture  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters 
(Jan.  20,  1799)  only  after  a  siege  of  14  months,  To  this  end  he  associated  himself  with  several 
and  after  reducing  the  garrison  to  starvation,  learned  writers,  and  composed  the  *'  History  of 
In  1801  they  blew  up  its  defences,  but  the  re-  Literature  from  its  Origin  to  tlie  most  Beoeot 
construction  of  the  fortress  has  been  accom-  Times"  (6  vols.,  Guttingen,  1806-*12),  as  an  in- 
plislied  by  Prussia  sino^  1815.  The  cost  of  the  troduction  to  the  whole  collection.  Among  hii 
works  on  botli  sides  of  the  Rhine  is  estimated  other  writings,  interesting  both  from  their  en- 
at  more  than  $3,500,000.  They  will  lodge  100,-  dition  and  style,  are  his  Urgaehichte  (179a-'93), 
000  men,  yet  a  garrison  of  5,000  is  deemed  in  which  he  critically  examined  the  Mosaic  ree- 
suflicientto  defend  them.  The  magazines  are  ca-  ords  of  the  creation  and  fall,  and  works  on  the 
pable  of  containing  provisions  for  8,000  men  for  French  revolution  (1797),  on  ancient  history  (• 
10  years.  Ehrenbreitstein  is  defended  by  about  vols.,  1811-13),  and  on  the  history  of  the  lait 
400  pieces  of  cannon.  The  escaq)ed  rocks  and  3  centuries  (8d  ed.,  1817-18). 
steep  slopes  on  3  sides  of  the  fortress  seem  im-  EFCHSTADT,  a  Bavarian  town  in  the  cirdi 
pregnable.  The  platform  on  the  top  of  the  of  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  river  AltmftU, 
rock  servcfl  as  a  parade  ground,  and  covers  vast  about  56  m.  from  Munich ;  pop.  6,800.  The  pfia- 
arched  cisterns  capable  of  holding  a  3  years'  cipality  of  £ichstudt,of  which  itwasthecapitil, 
supply  of  water,  which  is  obtained  from  springs  was  dissolved  Feb.  28, 1854.  EichstAdt  had beca 
without  the  walls.  The  works  were  executed  a  bishopric  until  1802,  when  it  became  a  prind- 
under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  general  pality,  a  great  part  of  which  was  presented  ia 
Aster,  who  died  in  1855.  1817  to  Eug<^ne  do  Beauhamais,  dnke  of  Lendi- 

EICIIENDORFF,  Joseph  Karl  Benedict,  tenberg.    A  new  bishopric,  however,  waa  estib- 

baron,  a  (rerman  author,  born  near  liatibor,  lished  in  1821,  which  is  suffragan  to  the  ardi- 

Upper  Silesia,  March  10,  1788,  died  at  Neisse,  bishopric  of  Bamberg. 

Kov.  26,  1857.    He  was  descended  from  an  EIDER,  a  river  of  Denmark,  rising  near  Eifi 

ancient  Catholic  Moravian  family,  was  a  rep-  in  the  duchy  of  Ilolstein,  and  flowing  into  tba 

resentative  of  the  so-called  romantic  school,  North  sea  not  far  from  the  town  of  TOnningen. 

wrote  many  fine  poems,  translated  Don  Juan  Its  general  course  is  N.,  and  for  a  consideiaUe 

Manners  Comle  Lucanar  (Berlin,  1840)    and  distance  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the 

Calderon^s  religious  plays  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.     Ita  total 

1846-'55)  into  German,  published  in  1851  Ber  length  is  about  105  m.,  of  which  70  are  naviga> 

deuUche  Boman  des  18.  JahrhunderU  inseinem  ble.    With  the  aid  of  a  canal  this  river  form 

Verhdltnisse  turn  Chrutenthum^  and  in  1856  a  means  of  communication  between  the  Kortii 

GeschichU  der  poetischen  Literatur  Deutieh"  and  Baltic  seas, 

lands.    Four  editions  of  his  poetry  and  of  his  EIDER  DUC/K  {aomaterin  m^Stttima^  LinaX 

most  popular  novel  {Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Tau-  one  of  the  fuligxilina  or  sea  dncks^  well  knova 

geniehts)  ap|)eared  in  Berlin  in  the  same  year.  for  the  remarkable  softness  of  its  down  and  the 

EIGIinORX,  JoHANX  Gottfried,  a  Gorman  beanty  of  its  plumage,  and  common,  like  other 

oriental  scholar  and  historian,  born  in  Doren-  arctic  species,  to  bodd  hemispheres.     The  bill  ii 

zimmern,  in  tlie  principality  of  Ilohenlohe-  elevated  at  the  base,  compressed  behind  the  no^ 

Ohrlugen,  QcL  IC,  1752,  died  in  Gottingen,  June  trils,  divided  in  front  by  an  acute  ang^e  of  Heath- 
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ers,  flattened  at  the  tip,  which  is  armed  with  a  aninstanoehasbeen  related  in  which  the  qnantitj 
strong,  broad,  and  hooked  nail ;  the  lamellea  are  obtained  the  first  time  from  a  single  nest  is  said 
moderate  and  far  apart;  the  wings  are  moderate,  to  have  weighed  i  lb. ;  when  properly  cleaned, 
pointed,  the  1st  and  2d  quills  longest ;  the  tail  it  is  worth  from  12s.  to  14«.  per  lb.  for  the  Eng- 
short  and  wedge-shaped;  tarsi  more  than  half  as  lish  market.  So  highly  is  it  prized  for  warmSi 
long  as  the  middle  toe ;  the  toes  long,  united  by  a  and  lightness,  that  in  Iceland  and  Norway  the 
full  web.  The  head  is  very  large,  the  neck  short,  districts  resorted  to  by  the  duck  are  regarded  as 
the  body  bulky  and  much  depressed ;  the  feet  valuable  property,  and  are  strictly  preserved, 
are  short,  and  placed  far  behind.  The  plumage  The  Icelanders  take  pains  to  make  artificial  isl- 
is  short,  dense,  soft,  and  blended.  The  bill  is  ands  by  cutting  off  projecting  points  from  the 
pale  grayish  vellow,  iris  brown,  feet  dingy  light  mainland,  such  spots  being  more  attractive  to 
green  with  ausky  webs ;  upper  part  of  head  the  birds  from  their  seclusion  than  the  ibainland 
bluish  black,  with  the  central  part  white ;  occi-  itself.  Eiders  fly  rapidly,  steadily,  and  generally 
put,  upper  part  of  hind  neck,  and  sides  of  neck  near  the  water,  rarely  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
delicate  pale  green ;  sides  of  head,  throat,  and  shore ;  they  are  very  expert  divers,  descending 
neck  white;  lower  neck  and  upper  breast  several  fathoms,  and  remaining  long  under  water; 
cream-colored  or  buff;  rest  of  lower  surface  the  food  consists  of  Crustacea,  mollusks,  and  the 
black,  as  are  the  tail  coverts  and  middle  of  the  roe  of  fishes ;  the  gizzard  is  large  and  muscular; 
rump  ;  rest  of  upper  parts  white,  the  scapulars  they  are  rarely  seen  inland,  unless  driven  in  by 
tinged  with  yellow,  except  the  secondaries  which  storms.  They  are  shy,  and  difScult  to  kill ;  the 
are  brownish  black,  and  the  primaries  grayish  flesh  of  the  young  and  females  is  said  to  be  well 
brown ;  the  length  is  25  inches,  the  extent  of  flavored,  but  that  of  the  males  is  tough  and 
wings  42,  the  tail  4},  bill  2|  inches ;  the  weight  fishy,  and  rarely  eaten  except  by  hungry  fisher- 
is  from  H  to  5jt  lbs.,  greatest  in  winter.  The  men.  The  common  eider  has  been  reared  in 
female  differs  greatly  from  the  male,  having  the  captivity,  becoming  as  gentle  and  tame  as  the  do- 
general  plumage  brown  barred  with  black,  mestic  duck,  with  which  it  readily  associates ; 
lighter  on  the  head  and  neck ;  secondaries  and  frt>m  its  eminently  sooid  disposition,  it  would 
their  coverts  with  white  tips ;  the  size  is  also  doubtless  be  a  valuable  acquisition  in  a  domes- 
somewhat  smaller ;  the  young  in  the  first  winter  ticated  state,  for  its  feathers  and  down,  for  its 
resemble  the  female.  The  eider  is  rarely  seen  eggs,  and  even  for  its  flesh. — ^The  king  eider  (8, 
south  of  New  York;  east  of  Boston  it  is  more  speetcibilis,  Linn.)  is  a  handsomer  bird  than  the 
and  more  abundant  as  the  latitude  increases,  preceding,  and  like  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Thousands  of  pairs  breed  and  pass  the  smnmer  higher  latitudes  of  both  continents.  The  bill  of 
in  Labrador,  where  they  are  called  sea  ducks,  the  male  is  yellowish,  the  upper  mandible  having 
a  name  also  given  to  other  species ;  they  there  at  the  base  a  soft,  compressed,  orange-colored 
begin  to  make  their  nests  about  the  last  of  May,  substance,  extending  upon  the  forehead ;  the  front 
amid  the  grass  and  low  bnshes,  and  in  sheltered  is  covered  with  short  black  feathers ;  the  general 
places  among  the  rocks ;  many  nests  are  found  shape  is  like  that  of  the  common  eider,  and  the 
near  together,  made  of  sea- weed,  moss,  and  twigs,  character  of  the  plumage  the  same.  The  iris  is 
each  containing  from  6  to  7  eggs,  about  3  inch-  bright  yellow,  feet  dull  orange  with  the  webs 
es  long,  of  a  pale  olive-green  color;  the  eggs  dusky;  the  head  is  bluish  gray,  darkest  behind ; 
are  considered  great  delicacies  by  the  fishermen,  the  sides  of  the  head  pale  bluish  green ;  a  black 
When  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  female  plucks  the  spot  below  the  eye,  and  2  lines  of  the  same 
down  from  her  breast,  and  places  it  under  and  color  on  the  throat ;  fore  neck  cream-colored ; 
around  them,  and  when  incubation  commences  the  sides  and  posterior  part,  with  a  patch  on  the 
the  male  leaves  her  to  take  care  of  her  eggs  and  wings,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  rump,  white; 
herself;  when  she  quits  the  nest  in  search  of  lower  plumage  blackish  brown;  posterior  part 
food,  she  puUs  the  down  over  the  eggs  to  keep  of  back,  scapulars,  larger  wing  coverts,  and  sec- 
them  warm ;  when  hatched,  she  leads  the  young  ondaries  brownish  black,  the  latter  with  a  green- 
to  the  water,  or  carries  them  thither  in  her  bill,  ish  gloss ;  primaries  and  tail  blackish  brown ; 
teaches  them  to  dive  for  food,  and  protects  them  the  size  is  about  that  of  the  other  species.  The 
from  their  worst  enemies,  the  black-backed  female  is  quite  different,  having  the  head  grayish 
gulls;  by  the  1st  of  August  old  and  youns  are  yellow,  with  small  brownish  black  lines,  the 
moving  southward.  In  many  places  the  birds  scapulars  with  brownish  red  margins,  the  gen- 
are  not  allowed  quietly  to  hatch  their  eggs ;  the  eral  color  of  the  lower  parts  pale  yellowish 
nests  are  robbed  by  man  of  both  down  and  eggs,  brown,  and  the  quills  and  tail  deep  grayish 
when  the  female  seeks  another  male,  and  lays  a  brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  lower  neck,  breasts 
second  time  with  the  usual  quantity  of  down ;  sides,  and  lower  tail  coverts  with  a  centre  and 
if  again  disturbed,  she  will  try  a  third  time,  margin  of  brownish  black.  The  king  eider  ia 
the  down  being  supplied  from  the  breast  of  not  often  seen  in  the  United  States,  breeding 
the  male.  The  unnecessary  destruction  of  the  further  north  than  the  common  eider ;  its  hab- 
birds  by  the  eggers  of  Labrador  has  nearly  its  resemble  those  of  the  latter  species ;  its  home 
destroyed  the  trade,  and  driven  them  fur-  is  the  sea,  the  land  being  visited  ..only  in  the 
ther  north.  The  down  of  a  nest,  though  bulky  breeding  season ;  its  down  is  valuable ;  the  eggs 
enough  to  fill  a  hat,  when  cleared  of  grass  and  are  about  2{  inches  long,  of  a  dull  greenish 
twigs  rarely  weighs  more  than  an  ounce,  though  color. 
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EILDON  HILLS,  a  group  of  hills  in  the  co.  which  is  the  casUe,  fonnerly  the  reBidance  of 

of  Roxburgh,  Scotland,  consisting  of  3  conical  the  princes  of  Eisenach.    Its  manii£actiiret  are 

peaks,  tlie  highest  of  which  has  an  elevation  chiefly  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics^  mnd  pipe 

of  aboat  1,350  feet.    From  their  summits  a  heads  of  soap  stone.    In  its  environa  on  a  loOj 

magnificent  view  of  the  romantic  border  scenery  height  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Wartborg^  ones 

of  Scotland  may  be  obtained.    There  is  a  tra-  the  residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Tharingiii 

dition  among  the  peasants  of  the  neighboring  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  IGnnesingen 

country  that  tliese  hills  were  originally  one  contended  for  the  palm  of  poetry,  and  aa  the 

mountain,  which  was  divided  into  3  separate  asylum  where  Luther  competed  hia  trandatiaB 

summits  by  a  demon  under  the  wizard  Michael  of  the  Bible.    It  was  in  the  streets  of  Eiaenadi 

Scott.  that  Luther,  when  17  years  of  age,  and  a  mmt 

EIMBECK,  a  town  of  Hanover,  capital  of  student,  sang  before  the  houses  of  the  lidi  to 

the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  21  m.  N.  N.  W.  gain  his  breiul.    The  conferences  of  the  Genma 

from  GOttingcn,  on  the  lime ;  pop.  6,500.    It  Evangelical  church  have  been  held  in  Eisenach 

has  manufactories  of  woollens  and  linens,  and  since  1852,  and  the  12th  conference  of  the  iW 

several  tanneries  and  bleacheries.    Its  impor-  verein  was  held  there  in  1856. 

tance  has  declined  since  its  walls  were  destroyed  EISLEBEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Staumj^  27 

by  the  French  in  1761,  but  prior  to  that  it  was  m.  N.  W.  from  Merseburg ;  pop.  10,800.    It  is 

prominent  among  the  military  towns  of  the  noted  as  the  place  where  Martin  Lntbw  was 

empire.  It  early  embraced  the  reformation.  Its  born  and  died.    The  house  in  which  he  wsi 

beer  was  so  celebrated  that  it  was  said  that  the  born  no  longer  remains,  having  been  burned  in 

aflairs  of  Germany  were  settled  by  the  princes  1689,  but  that  in  which  he  died  is  still  preserr- 

over  foaming  draughts  of  it.    The  church  con-  ed,  and  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  school 

taining  the  mausoleum  of  the  dukes  of  Gruben-  for  poor  children.  In  an  upper  story  of  the  hoott 

hagen,  and  the  castle  of  Rothenkirchen  in  the  several  relics  of  Luther  are  kept,  among  whidi 

vicinity,  are  its  finest  edifices.  is  the  album  of  his  friend  the  painter  Cranadi, 

EINSIEDELN,  or  Eiksiedlbn,  a  village  of  who  made  the  designs  for  his  works.    In  the 

Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  on  the  church  of  St  Andrew,  the  pulpit  from  whidi 

Sihl ;  pop.  6,850.    It  is  situated  9  m.  K.  N.  E.  of  Luther  preached  but  a  few  days  before  his  death 

the  town  of  Schwytz,  and  about  3,000  feet  above  is  still  preserved.    There  are  copx>er  mines  in 

the  level  of  the  sea.    A^oining  the  village  is  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 

a  famous  Benedictine  abbey  whence  it  derives  EISTEDDFOD,  the  name  of  an  assembly  of 

its  name.  This  abbey  was  originally  founded  in  the  bards  and  minstrels  of  Wales,  in  the  town 

the  10th  century,  but  has  been  since  several  of  Cacrwys  in  Flintshire,  for  the  purpose  of 

times  rebuilt.    The  present  edifice,  which  dates  musical  and  poetical  contests.    After  long  dis- 

from  1719,  is  in  the  modem  Italian  style,  and  use,  they  are  now  held  at  regular  intervab. 

contains  a  museum,  a  library  of  26,000  volumes,  EJECTMENT  (Lat  ejectio  iirmm;  Fr.  ijBdh 

and  a  marble  chapel  wherein  is  an  image  of  the  meat  defirme)^  an  action  for  the  recovenr  m  tbe 

Virgin  that  attracts  thither  multitudes  of  de-  possession  of  lands,  but  now  used  botb  in  Eog- 

Tout  Roman  Catholics  from  many  parts  of  Eu-  land  and  the  United  States  for  the  trial  of  titla 

rope.    The  village  has  more  than  70  inns  and  The  peculiarity  of  tJiis  action  has  been  refond 

restaurants  for  their  accommodation.    Zwingli  to  in  the  article  Disseisin.  As  it  retains  scaredj 

was  once  parish  priest  of  this  place.  any  thing  of  its  ori^nal  form  and  uses,  the  his- 

EISENACH,  a  principality  in  the  centre  of  tory  of  the  action  is  matter  rather  of  coriooi 
Germany,  formerly  independent,  hut  since  1741  learning  than  of  practical  importance.  Tet  it 
united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar ;  is  well  worthy  of  study  as  perhaps  the  most  re- 
area,  465  sq.  m. ;  pop.  80,600.  It  is  bounded  N.  markable  precedent  of  the  adaptation  of  form 
by  Prussian  Saxony,  E.  by  Saze-Gotha  and  Saxe-  to  new  exigencies  to  be.  found  in  theEn^idi 
Meiningen,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Hesse-Cas-  law.  A  lucid  exposition  of  the  origin  and  gfad- 
sel,  and  contains  7  cities,  8  boroughs,  and  180  ual  modification  of  the  action  will  be  found  ia 
villages.  It  is  traversed  irregularly  by  mountain  Blackstone's  ^^  Commentaries,''  voL  ilL  ppu  199- 
ranges  covered  with  forests,  and  watered  by  the  205. 

rivers  Werra,  HOrsel,  Nesse,  Ulster,  and  Felde.  EKATERINBURG,  IsK^TSfiXKBOXTBO^  or  Ti- 
lts products  are  grain,  flax,  timber,  homed  cat-  katbbinbooro,  literally  Catharine's  castle,  the 
tie,  sheep,  copper,  iron,  and  alum.  There  are  also  capital  of  the  Russian  mining  district  of  tha 
quarries  of  marble,  important  salt  springs,  and  Ural,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  situated  about 
manufactures  especiallv  in  the  town  of  Eisenach  50  m.  from  the  European  frontier,  on  the  Asiatic 
and  the  village  of  Ruhla. — ^Eisenach,  the  cap-  side  of  the  Ural  mountains;  lat.  56^  60'  14" N., 
ital  of  the  above  principality,  is  ntuated  on  the  long.  60''  34'  44''  E. ;  pop.  in  1851,  15,628.  Ska- 
border  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  at  the  conflu-  terinburg  is  built  on  each  side  of  the  river  Iset 
cnce  of  the  HOrsel  with  the  Ncsse,  712  feet  On  the  S.  E.  side  is  an  extensive  plain,  npoa 
above  the  sea  level,  45  m.  W.  of  Weimar,  and  is  which  are  the  government  buildings  connected 
the  chief  station  of  the  Thnringian-Saxon  rail-  with  the  working  of  the  precious  metals  aai 
way ;  pop.  9,980.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  has  gems,  as  also  a  public  square  or  market  plisti 
broad  streets  generally  paved  with  basalt,  and  On  the  opposite  side  are  spacious  streets  and  «!•> 
several   remarkable   public  buildings,  among  ganthouses  of  the  merchants  and  nune  propria 
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tors.  Somo  of  these  are  upon  the  summits  of  the  highly  prized  qualities  so  weii  known  on 
hills,  and  those  upon  the  north  side  of  the  town  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  obtained  from  the 
overlook  a  beaut&ul  lake,  which  extends  several  Ural  mines  and  furnaces.  Machine  works  have 
miles  in  a  westerly  direction  until  hid  in  the  Iset-  also  been  established  at  Ekaterinburg  within  a 
skoi  woods.  From  the  lake  is  a  fine  view  of  few  years  past  by  private  individuals ;  also  an 
the  towers,  spires,  and  domes  of  the  8  churches,  extensive  manufactory  of  stearine.  (See  Atkin- 
the  monastery  and  the  convent  seen  above  the  son's  "  Siberia,"  London,  1858.) 
numerous  other  public  and  private  buildings ;  EE[ATERINOSLAV,  Iekaterinoslav,  or 
while  overtoppinff  and  behind  all  is  a  rocky  Yekatemnoslav,  a  government  of  European 
mount  clothed  wim  dark  green  foliage,  upon  the  Russia,  between  lat.  47°  and  49°  20'  N.,  and 
summit  of  which  is  the  observatory  used  for  long.  83°  30'  and  39°  40'  E.,  bounded  E.  by 
magnetic  and  other  scientific  observations.  The  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  8.  by  the 
numerous  costly  edifices  are  mostly  built  of  sea  of  Azof  and  Taurida,  W.  by  the  govern- 
brick  and  covered  with  cement.  Some  private  ment  of  Cherson,  and  N.  by  those  of  Pultowa 
houses  are  described  as  well  built  and  beauti-  and  Elharkov,  and  comprising  also  the  district 
fully  decorated,  and  furnished  with  much  lux-  of  Taganrog  and  the  territory  of  the  Azovian 
ury  and  comfort.  The  town  owes  its  impor-  Cossacks,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
tance  to  the  numerous  rich  mines  in  its  vicinity,  ernment  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks ; 
The  mineral  productions  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  area,  25,523  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 902,369.  The 
platinum,  and  precious  stones.  The  iron  mines  Dnieper  intersects  and  divides  it  into  2  unequal 
near  here  are  of  vast  extent  and  importance,  portions.  The  larger  of  these  divisions,  situated 
and  some  of  their  products,  in  the  form  of  E.  of  that  rivey,  is  mostly  an  open  steppe,  des- 
sheet  iron,  find  their  way  even  to  the  United  titute  of  timber,  and  adapted  only  to  pasturage ; 
States.  Platinum  is  found  in  considerable  quan-  but  the  smaller,  or  W.  section,  is  fertile  and 
titles,  and  this  is  the  most  important  region  on  undulating.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful, 
the  globe  for  the  production  of  this  metal.  The  principal  vegetable  productions  are  wheatj 
Among  the  precious  stones  worked  at  the  great  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruit.  The  chief 
lapidary  establishments  of  Ekaterinburg  are  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  consists  of 
noted  particularly  the  jaspers,  malachites,  to-  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  The 
paz,  emeralds,  beryls,  chrysoberyls,  aquamarine,  rivers  abound  in  fish.  The  most  valuable  min- 
tourmalincs  of  different  colors,  amethysts,  &;c.,  erals  are  granite,  limestone,  chalk,  and  salt, 
some  of  which  are  brought  great  distances  from  There  is  little  manufacturing  industry,  but  a 
eastern  Siberia.  The  jaspers,  malachites,  and  great  many  distilleries,  where  large  quantities 
porphyries  also,  are  made  into  tables  of  great  of  brandy  are  made.  The  population  consists 
magnificence  and  immense  value,  some  inlaid  chiefly  of  Russians  and  Cossacks,  but  Servians, 
wim  stones  of  different  colors  in  imitation  of  Wcdlachians,  Greeks,  Tartars,  Turks,  Per^ans, 
birds,  flowers,  and  foliage.  The  jasper  vases  or-  and  German  colonists  are  also  found.  The 
namentcd  with  delicate  carvings  of  foliage  are  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  generally  con- 
described  as  objects  of  great  beauty,  executed  structed  of  clay  and  thatched  with  rushes.  The 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  taste  by  workmen  government  is  divided  into  7  circles. — ^Ekate- 
whose  wages  are  somewhat  less  than  a  dollar  bc^oslay,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  on 

Ser  month,  with  2  poods  (72  lbs.)  of  rye  flour,  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper ;   pop.  about 

[eat  they  are  supposed  never  to  eat.    At  the  13,000.    This  town  was  founded  in  1784.    The 

great  establishment  called  the  Granilnoi  Fab-  streets  are  broad  and  regular.    The  principal 

ric,  which  belongs  to  the  Russian  government,  edifices  are  the  churches,  gymnasium,  ecclesias- 

this  work  is  extensively  prosecuted,  and  the  tical  seminary,  hospitals,  law  courts,  public  of- 

colunms,  pedestals,  tables,  vases,  and  numer-  fices,  barracks,  and  bazaars.  There  are  manufac- 

ous  smaller  articles,  are  said  to  be  unrivalled  tories.of  cloth  and  silk  stockings,  and  a  large 

in  workmanship,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  annual  wool  fair.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 

times.    All  the  precious  stones  found  in  Sibe-  EKRON,  the  most  northern  and  important 

ria  are  the  property  of  the  czar,  and  the  most  of  the  5  royal  Philistine  cities,  assigned  in  the 

valuableof  these  are  sent  to  the  imperial  palace  distribution  of  territory  to  Judah.    The  ark 

at  St.  Petersburg.    The  government  also  owns  was  taken  to  Ekron  after  its  capture  by  the 

different  iron  works  in  this  region,  in  which  are  Philistines.    Beelzebub  was  called  the  god  of 

constructed  heavy  guns  and  other  munitions  of  Ekron,  and  was   here  worshipped,   and  the 

war.     The  chief  of  the  Ural,  or  principal  officer  prophets  made  this  city  the  burden  of  some  of 

of  the  mining  direction,  appointed  by  the  gov-  their  most  violent  denunciations.     It  is  sup- 

emment,  is  a  general  of  artillery ;  and  another  posed  by  Dr.  Robinson  that  the  modern  Moslem 

general  of  artillery  is  appointed  by  the  minister  village  of  Akir,  5  m.  S.  of  Ramleh,  occupies  the 

of  war  to  reside  at  Ekaterinburg,  with  especial  site  of  the  ancient  Ekron. 

charge  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  construction  EL,  or  Ax,  the  Arabic  definite  article,  often 

of  all  the  guns  made  in  the  mining  districts  of  making  one  word  with  the  noun  which  follows 

the  Ural.    At  Ekaterinburg  are  machine  shops  it ;  thus,  Alkoran^  the  Koran.     Its  other  forms 

of  great  extent  belonging  to  the  government^  m  are  il^  ul,  and  ol.    Many  words  in  English  and 

which  the  machinery  is  made  for  the  mint  and  other  European  languages  beginning  with  el  or 

other  public  works,  uie  iron  eoxployed  being  of  al  are  from  the  Arabic,  as  almanac,  alcohol 
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EL  DORADO.    Orcllano,  tho  lieutenant  of  ed  indispensable.    Glazed  windows,  for 

Fizarro,  being  sent  on  on  expedition  from  tho  pie,  are  unknown ;  knives  and  forks  are  not 

sources  of  the  Amazon  to  its  mouth,  pretended  used  ;  and  even  the  houses  of  the  rich  contain 

to  have  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  conti-  neither  chairs  nor  tables.    Their  dwellings  ore 

nent,  between  this  river  and  the  Orinoco,  a  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  earthen  Soon, 

country  surpassing  even  Peru  in  the  abundance  and  are  usually  but  one  story  high.     The  pai^ 

of  its  precious  minerals  and  metals.    To  this  he  church,  the  plaza,  and  the  more  pretentions  of 

gave  the  name  of  El  Dorado,  tho  golden  region,  the  private  residences,  are  sitnated  in  the  north- 

aud  to  its  capital  the  name  of  Manoa.    For  a  em  part  of  tho  valley,  just  below  a  gorge  or 

long  time  afterward  this  fabulous  region  grew  pass  in  tho  mountains.    This  portion  c?  the 

more  and  more  famous  from  tho  exaggerated  settlement  is  probably  best  entitled  to  he  caDed 

accounts  that  were  published,  and  from  the  ex-  the  town  of  £1  Paso.    It  is  ahont  850  m.  &  ^7 

plorations  that  were  undertaken  in  search  of  W.  from  Santa  F6,  600  m.  in  a  direct  line  £ 

it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  from  tho  Pacific,  and  1,800  m.  from  Waslung- 

the  last  century  that  its  existence  was  generally  ton;  lat.  31°  42' N.,  long.  106*^ -AC  "W.;  pofk. 

discredited.    Even  as  late  as  1780  a  large  party  about  5,000.    It  is  tho  principal  thorongli&re 

of  Spaniards  were  lost  in  one  of  these  expedi-  between  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  and  the  Mez- 

tions.    Tlie  word,  except  as  now  applied  from  lean  states  further  south,  and  is  an  important 

the  love  of  hyperbole  to  several  villages  in  the  station  on  the  southern  overland  route  to  Cali- 

western  states,  and  to  a  county  in  California,  fornia.  Itsname,  signifying  "the  pass,"  is prob- 

is  only  used  poetic:dly  to  express  a  region  over-  ably  derived  from  the  passage  of  the  Rio  Grande 

flowing  with  riches.  through  the  mountains. 

EL  DORADO,  a  K.  E.  co.  of  California,        ELAGABALUS,  Vabiits  Avitus  BASstAxn, 

bounded  E.  by  Utah,  and  N.  by  American  river,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the  senator  Yarin 

by  tho  S.  fork  of  which,  and  by  Carson^s  and  Marcellus  and  Julia  SoBmias,  and  cousin  of  Ca- 

Walker's  rivers,  it  is  also  drained ;  area,  2,050  racalla,  born  at  Emeso,  in  Syria,  about  A.  D. 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856  estimated  at  55,080.    It  is  205,  died  in  Rome  in  222.    He  has  been  called 

crossed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada.    In  1856  it  pro-  the  Sardanapalus  of  Rome.    "While  yet  a  boy 

duced  17,280  bushels  of  wheat,  27,600  of  bar-  he  was  made  priest  of  Elagabolns,  the  FhGBoi- 

ley,  26,400  of  oats,  300  of  potatoes,  and  1,628  cian  sun  god,  in  his  nativo  city ;  and  the  S<HnaB 

tons  of  hay.    Not  more  than  5,000  acres  were  soldiers  who  used  to  resort  to  the  magnificent 

under  cultivation,  over  i  of  the  county  consist-  ceremonies  of  the  temple  there,  beholding  the 

ing  of  mineral  land,  which  is  among  the  most  elegant  dress  and  figure  of  the  young  pontiC 

valuable  in  the  state,  and  on  which,  beside  gold,  thought  they  recognized  in  him  the  features  of 

are  found  rich  copper  ore  and  excellent  marble.  Caracalla.    Ilis  artful  grandmother  was  willing 

In  1856  there  were  17  quartz  mills  in  operation,  to  advance  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  h<r 

44  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  10  brick  kilns,  8  tan-  daughter's  reputation,  and  spread  a  report  thk 

neries,  and  6  breweries.    Capital,  Placerville.  he  was  the  oftspring  of  an  intrigue  between  her 

EL  PASO,  a  N.  AV.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  and  the  murdered  emperor.  Tlie  army,  disgnst- 
by  New  Mexico,  and  ^y.  by  tho  Rio  Grande;  ed  with  the  parsnnony  and  rigid  discipline cf 
area,  10,300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  8,078,  all  of  Macrinus,  was  disposed  to  admit  his  pretennou 
whom  were  returned  as  free  whites.  The  sur-  Elagabalus,  as  he  was  called  from  his  sacred  pro- 
face  is  mountainous,  and  about  |  is  covered  with  fession,  took  tho  namo  of  Antoninus,  was  re- 
timber.  The  soil  of  the  vjdleys  is  rich  and  ceived  with  enthusiasm  by  the  troops  of  £mesii 
suitable  for  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  Coal  is  and  declared  emperor  under  tho  name  of  Mat- 
found  in  abundance.  Value  of  real  estat<5  in  cus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (218).  Macrinns  lent 
1857,  $103,140.  Formed  from  Bexar  co.  in  detachmentsof  his  army  from  Antioch  to  cmsli 
1850.    Capital,  El  Paso.                        •  the  rebellion,  but  tho  legions  murdered  their 

EL  PASO,  or  El  Paso  del  Norte,  a  line  of  commanders  and  joined  the  enemy.  At  length 
settlements  in  the  X.  E.  corner  of  Chihualma,  he  himself  marched  forth  to  meet  the  pretente, 
Mexico,  opposite  the  town  of  Fnmklin  in  Texas,  and  his  prrotorian  guards  broke  the  rebel  rankk 
They  are  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  extending  9  But  Elagabalus,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life  reck- 
or  10  m.  along  the  right  bank  of  tho  Rio  Grande,  lessly  heroic,  cliarging  at  the  head  of  his  best 
which  is  here  from  300  to  COO  feet  wide.  Tho  troops,  renewed  the  battle  with  such  vigor  thtt 
soil  of  the  valley  is  remarkably  rich,  and  suit-  Hacrinus  fled,  and  the  pnotorians  surrendered. 
able  for  oats,  wheat,  and  maize ;  the  grape  also  Macrinus  was  soon  after  captured  and  put  to 
grows  here  in  great  perfection.  The  chief  man-  death,  and  the  Roman  senate  recognized  the  tic- 
ufacturesof  tho  place  are  a  species  of  weak  wine  torious  boy  as  emperor.  He  began  his  nuKh 
and  bnmdy,  called  by  American  traders  "  Pass  from  Syria  to  Italy,  sjient  a  wmter  at  NicomediSi 
wine"  and  **Pass  whiijkey.''  The  inhabitants  and  in  the  next  summer  made  hia  entry- into  the 
of  these  settlements  are  usually  of  mixed  races,  capital  in  all  the  state  of  an  oriental  monarch. 
few  of  them  being  free  from  a  tinge  of  Indian  He  quickly  displayed  not  less  the  despotic  humor 
blood.  They  are  not  without  wealtli,  but  never  of  a  passionate  old  man  than  tho  fantastic  ca- 
use the  means  at  their  command  to  supply  prices  of  a  spoiled  child.  Ilis  elevation  he 
themselves  with  articles  of  comfort  or  luxury  thought  to  be  due  to  the  power  of  the  sun,  which 
which  in  most  civilized  communities  are  deem-  he  worshipped  in  tho  form  of  a  black  oonictl 
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stone,  and  the  senators  of  Home  were  obliged  17  inches;  the  horns  are  nearly  8  feet  long ;  the 
to  see  their  hills  covered  with  altars  and  their  height  at  the  shoulder  is  6}  feet,  and  at  the 
streets  filled  with  processions  in  honor  of  the  crupper  2  inches  less ;  the  length  of  the  tail  2|- 
godof  Emesa.    Mount  Palatine  became  the  seat  feet,  and  of  the  dewlap  at  its  base  20  inches, 
of  a  magnificent  temple,  where  lasciyious  dances  The  female  is  of  a  pale  sienna  yellow,  deadened 
were  performed  by  Syrian  damsels.    The  Qui-  with  pale  brown  above ;   below  dirty  white, 
rinal  was  occupied  by  a  senate  of  women,  who  with  a  cream-yellow  tinge ;  the  figure  is  more 
gravely  discussed  matters  of  toilet  and  ceremo-  delicate  and  elegant  than  that  of  the  male,  the 
nial.    In  a  mystical  fancy  about  the  sun  and  limbs  are  more  slender,  the  mane  is  shorter,  the 
moon,  he  married  the  Carthaginian  priestess  of  dewlap  narrower,  the  tail  less  tufted ;  and  the 
the  moon,  which  was  adored  in  Africa  under  horns  are  straight,  slender,  somewhat  spiral  at 
the  name  of  Astarte.    He  abandoned  himself  to  the  base,  with  a  rudimentary  ridge  on  the  spire, 
the  wildest  pleasures,  but  neither  a  rapid  sue-  The  young  are  of  a  tint  between  reddish  orange 
cession  of  wives,  nor  a  long  train  of  concubines,  and  yellowish  brown.     This  is  probably  the 
nor  the  art  of  his  cooks,  could  satisfy  his  pas-  largest  of  the  antelopes,  equalling  the  horse  in 
sions,  or  save  him  from  satiety.    Weariea  at  height,  and  weighing  from  7  to  10  cwt.     It 
length  with  playing  the  part  of  a'  man,  he  de-  ranges  the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahari  desert 
olared  publicly  that  he  was  a  woman,  wished  to  in  herds  varying  from  10  to  100 ;  rare  at  pres- 
be  dressed  like  the  empress,  chose  a  husband,  ent  within  the  limits  of  Cape  Oolony,  it  was 
and  worked  upon  lace.    His  cruelties  were  as  found  in  abundance   in  the  wooded  districts 
great  and  as  fantastic  as  his  follies.    Having  of  the  interior  by  R.  Gordon  Gumming.     The 
at  one  time  invited  the  patricians  of  Rome  to  fiesh  is  most  excellent,  and  is  greatly  esteem- 
a  dinner,  in  the  midst  of  the  repast  he  opened  ed.    When  young  and  not  over-fed  the  eland 
the  doors  and  let  in  upon  them  severid  furious  is  not  easily  overtaken  by  the  cape  horses; 
tigers  and  bears.    The  patience  of  the  populace  but  in  ^ood  pastures   it  grows  so    fat  that 
and  soldiers  being  exhausted  by  his  vices  and  it  is  easily  run  down ;  it  is  said  that  when 
tyranny,  a  sedition  was  about  to  break  out,  pursued  it  invariably,  if  it  can  do  so,  runs 
when  £lagabalus  was  induced  to  adopt  as  his  against  the  wind,  which  gives  it  an  advantage 
colleague  his  cousin  Alexander  Severus.    Al-  in  outrunning  ahorse.    The  hide  is  very  tough, 
exander  cherished  the  rigid  manners  and  prim-  and  much  prized  for  shoes  and  traces.    Like 
itive  usages  of  Rome,  and  quickly  became  the  other  antelopes,  it  seems  to  be  independent  of 
favorite  of  the  army.    When  Elagabalus  sought  water,  frequenting  the  most  desert  localities  far 
to  withdraw  from  him  the  power  which  he  had  from  streams  and  rivers;  except  in  the  breed- 
granted,  or  even  to  compass  his  death,  the  pr(o-  ing  season  and  when  pursued,  the  males  gen- 
torians  broke  out  in  mutiny  and  killed  the  em-  erally  keep  in  groups  apart  from  the  females, 
peror  and  his  mother,  and  threw  their  bodies  Another  species  of  the  genus  hoselaphus  is  the 
into  the  Tiber.  B.  canna  (U.  Smith),  called  bastard  eland  by  the 
ELAND,  a  name  applied  by  the  colonists  of  colonists  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding 
the  cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  to  the  impoofo  (boielo'  species ;  it  is  smaller  than  the  eland,  of  a  dark 
phu$  orecu,  H.  Smith),  an  antelopean  ruminant,  brownish  gray  color,  with  a  white  space  be- 
resembling  the  bovine  group  in  stature,  shape,  tween  the  fore  legs.    The  name  of  eland,  or 
dewlap,  and  high  shoulders.    The  general  color  elk,  is  improperly  applied  to  this  as  well  as  to 
above  is  a  grayish  yellow,  with  rusty  and  pur-  several  other  deer  and  antelopes,  by  the  Dutch 
plish  shades  shining  through  it ;  the  lower  parts  colonists  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  archipelago, 
cream  yellow ;  the  forehead  with  long,  stiflf,  and  apparently  indiscriminately  to  any  hollow- 
yellowish  brown  hairs ;  face  brownish  red,  chin  homed  ruminant  of  large  size ;  the  animal  called 
white,  eyes  chestnut ;  a  slight  brownish  yellow  eland  by  recent  travellers  and  hunters  in  south 
mane,  along  the  back  becoming  reddish  brown ;  Africa  m  in  most  cases  the  first  described  species, 
muzzle  block;   hoofs  brownish  black,  edged  and  probably  sometimes  the  second,  as  both  are 
above  with  brownish  red  hdr ;   the  tail  is  found  in  the  same  districts,  though  the  herds 
brownish  red,  with  a  tuft  of  yellowish  brown;  do  not  intermingle.    These  anim«us  are  gentle 
the  mane  of  the  dewlap  is  yellowish  brown,  and  readily  domesticated ;  but  though  strong, 
pencilled  with  brownish  red.    This  is  the  color  the  shoulders  do  not  possess  that  solidity  which 
of  the  male,  which  has  a  small  head,  a  neck  renders  conmion  domesticated  cattle  so  valu- 
taperiug  above,  but  bulky  toward  the  chest ;  able  to  the  agriculturist.  The  late  earl  of  Derby 
the  body  is  thick  and  heavy ;  the  limbs  elegant  in  1842  received  at  his  extensive  menagerie  at 
and  slender;  the  eyes  are  full  and  soft,  and  the  Knowsley  Hall  2  males  and  a  female  eland,  the 
expression  of  the  face  is  gentle  and  ovine ;  the  first  brought  alive  to  Europe ;  the  female  pro- 
horns  slope  slightly  bade  from  the  crown,  being  duced  several  calves,  but  the  whole  stock  died 
very  thick  at  the  base,  with  2  spiral  turns  hav-  from  improper  pasturage  except  one  female  born 
ing  an  obtuse  ridge,  and  the  upper  f  straight,  in  1846.    In  1851  a  fresh  supply  was  received 
tapering  to  a  point;  the  ears  are  long,  nar-  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  bequeath* 
row,  and  pointed,  hairy  on  both  sides ;   the  ed  the  same  year  to  the  zoological  society.  This 
hair  is  rather  thin,  except  on  the  neck,  mane,  herd,  2  males  and  8  females,  rapidly  increased, 
dewlap,  and  tuft  of  tail.    The  length  from  nose  and  several  were  distributed  by  sale  to  different 
to  base  of  tail  is  about  10^  feet,  the  head  being  parts  of  England,  whose  uncultivated  lands  re- 

VOL.  vn.- 
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semblo  tho  park-like  conn  try  of  the  African  dency  of  ft  long  wire  made  of  it^  when  sospendad 
home  of  tho  animal.  Lord  Hill,  of  Ilawkstono,  at  one  end  and  twisted,  to  nncoil  itself  and  return 
Shropshire,  first  attempted  their  Dataralization  to  its  former  position.  A  thread  of  clay,  made 
in  his  extensive  park,  and  on  Jan.  7,  1859.  by  forcing  tho  soft  substance  throngh  a  small 
killed  the  first  eland  for  the  table  which  had  hole,  manifests  the  same  property.  In  theie 
been  bred  in  England ;  the  animal,  5  years  old,  and  many  other  instances  tne  force  exerted  by 
weighed  when  he  fell  1,176  lbs.,  *^  huge  as  a  tlie  particles  to  regain  their  former  position  of 
short-horn,  but  with  bone  not  half  the  size."  equilibrium  carries  them  back  to  this  point,  and 
Choice  parts  of  tho  animal  were  served  at  the  the  force  not  being  expended  tho  motion  is  con- 
tables  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  French  em-  tinned  in  tho  same  direction  till  the  resistanoa 
peror,  and  before  Prof.  Owen  and  members  of  becomes  too  great,  and  thns  the  particles  an 
the  zoolopeal  society ;  it  was  found  to  resemble  drawn  alternately  in  one  and  tho  other  diree- 
beef,  with  a  venison  flavor,  with  a  fineness  of  tion  with  constantly  diminishing  forces  proda- 
fibre  and  a  delicacy  of  fat  placing  it  high  on  tho  cing  a  scries  of  vibrations ;  thus  musical  sounds 
list  of  choice  and  nutritious  articles  of  food,  are  produced,  the  pitch  depending  npon  the 
It  seems  probable  that  this  animal  will  be  ex-  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  vibrations.  By 
tensivoly  raised  in  England,  and  odd  an  impor-  the  application  of  too  great  force,  or  by  too 
tant  item  to  the  national  bill  of  fare.  It  is  much  great  strain,  the  particles  of  a  solid  body  may 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  place  in  tho  bo  displaced  and  find  their  equilibrium  in  a  new 
United  Suites  where  shuilor  experiments  in  in-  arrangement.  This  may  occur  with  a  yisiUe 
troducing  new  animals  may  bo  prosecuted  on  a  separation  of  the  particles,  as  in  a  breaking 
large  scale.  apart  of  the  body ;  or  it  may  be  made  apparent 

ELASTIC  CURVE,  the  curve  assumed  by  a  by  the  manifest  indisposition  of  the  body  to 

straight  Bpring  of  uniform  thickness  when  Uie  change  from  its  new  state.    A  wire  or  metil- 

ends  are  brought  forcibly  together.    It  embraces  lie  bar  thus  bent  beyond  its  limit  of  elasticity 

a  variety  of  appearances,  simple  waves,  over-  is  said  to  have  ^*  taken  a  set."    The  amount  of 

lapping  waves,  a  figure  of  eight,  retrograde  loops  elasticity  in  bodies,  or  the  force  they  will  reoift 

or  kinks,  ordinary  loops,  and  the  circle.    The  without  permanent  alteration  of  structure,  may 

fundamental  law  or  equation  of  tho  curve  is  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  weiglit 

that  tho  curvature  of  each  point  is  directly  pro-  to  the  square  inch  they  will  bear  without  bemg 

portional  to  its  distance  from  a  certain  straight  crushed,  or,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Yonn^ 

line  on  which  the  curvature  is  zero;  fo  that  ^' by  the  weight  of  a  certain  column  of  the  sama 

when  the  curve  crosses  this  lino  it  reverses  tho  substance,  which  may  be  denominated  the  mt- 

direction  of  its  curvature.  dulus  of  its  elasticity,  and  of  which  the  weigbft 

EIASTICITY  (Gr.  cXavfo),  to  drive,  to  draw),  is  such  that  any  addition  to  it  would  increase  it 
When  by  t  lie  application  of  an  external  force  the  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  added 
particles  of  a  body  are  disturbed  from  the  state  would  shorten  by  its  pressure  a  portion  of  tlie 
of  equilibrium  in  which  they  were  held,  and  a  substance  of  equal  diameter.  .  .  .  The  h«gfat 
change  o(  form  is  thereby  induced  in  the  binly,  of  the  modulus  is  the  same  for  the  aame  nb* 
tho  ttiuKiii  y  uf  tlie  particles  to  regain  their  for-  stance,  whatever  its  breadth  and  thickness  nsf 
nier  state  aiuX  restore  the  original  form  is  termed  be ;  for  atmospheric  air  it  is  about  6  mOei^  and 
elositicitv.  The  force  is  more  nearly  perfect  ac-  for  steel  nearly  1.500."  This  modulus  or  co- 
cording  as  the  time  required  to  regain  the  prim-  efiicient  of  elasticity  has  been  determined  by 
itive  form,  after  the  cessation  of  the  disturbing  experiment  for  a  considerable  number  of  tab- 
force,  approaches  that  expendeil  in  producing  the  stances.  It  is  an  important  element  in  thi 
chan^v.  Tiie  air  and  gases  exhibit  the  property  phvsicol  properties  of  bodies,  and  must  be  dnfy 
more  perfect  ly  than  any  other  substances;  but  no  considered  in  investigating  the  strength  of  ma- 
bodies  are  altogether  deficient  in  it.  A  ball  of  terials,  the  sciences  of  by  dl'odynamics,  pnemnit- 
glass,  ivory,  steel,  or  other  lianl  material,  let  fall  ics,  &c. 

U(K)n  a  smiH>t1i  hard  surface,  rebounds  from  tho        ELATERIUM  (Gr.  cXavvw,  to  drive),  a  drastio 

tendency  of  the  particles  to  return  to  the  posi-  purgative  medicine,  prepared  from  the  juice  of 

tion  amon>;  thoniselves  from  which  they  have  the  momordica  elat€rium^  or  the  wild  orsqmit- 

been  forodl  by  the  blow.    If  the  hard  surface  be  ing  cucumber.     Hippocrates  applied  the  nans 

covered  with  a  tliin  coating  of  some  viscid  sub-  generally  to  any  active  purge,     it  ia  uncertain 

stance,  or  i)f  oil,  the  impression  left  upon  this  in-  whether  the  name  was  ffiven  to  the  plant  fton 

dicates  a  tlattcning  of  the  biill,  and  this  is  found  the  curious  property  belonging  to  the  fruit  of 

to  bo  great  or  according  to  the  height  of  the  fidl.  separating  when  T\\Hi  from  the  rine  and  dis- 

Fluids  forinorly  thought  to  be  incompressible,  charging  its  juice  and  seeds  throngh  an  open- 

and  consequently  inelastic,  have  been  proved  by  ing  at  the  base,  where  it  was  attached  to  Uie  ibot 

the  exporiinonts.of(VTsteil  to  be  compressible  in  stalk,  or  from  the  action  of  the  medicine  pre- 

vropt)niun  to  the  force  exerted,  and  when  re-  pared  from  it  upon  the  bowels.    This  medldna 

lieved  of  pressure  they  returned  immediately  to  is  a  very  light,  pulvendent,  and  pale  yeUowiih 

their  fi»ruier  bulk :  liemv  they  may  be  regarded  green  sediment  deposited  from  the  juice,    Tha 

as  fultilTuii:  the  requirements  of  perfect  elasticity,  quantity  is  very  small,  only  6  ffrains  being  ob- 

thvuigh  i>::!y  to  a  very  slight  extent.     The  clas-  tained  by  Clutterbuck  from  40  cucumberai    A 

ticity  of  tbe  sotl  metiil  lead  is  shown  by  the  ten-  doso  of  ^  of  a  grain  of  the  genuine  articK 
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however,  purges  Tiolently;  larger  qtumtitiefl  ex-  are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  qnarries  of 
cite  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  dropsy  it  is  high-  granite  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  island  appear 
ly  recommended  from  its  tendency  to  produce  also  to  have  been  extensively  worked  by  th« 
copious  liquid  discharges.  The  plant  is  largely  Bomans.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  isl*- 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  some  and  are  almost  confined  to*  Leghorn  and  Mar- 
parts  of  England.  The  stem  has  been  seen  4  seilles.  The  imports  consist  dbiefly  of  grain, 
inches  wide,  with  a  thickness  of  only  half  an  inch,  cattle,  cheese,  and  manufactured  articles,  and 
When  the  fruit  separates  from  the  stem,  the  the  exports  of  the  above  named  and  a  few 
juice  is  said  to  be  thrown  sometimes  a  distance  other  articles.  Ancient  ruins  are  still  visible 
of  20  yards.  One  incurs  some  risk  of  injury  to  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  During  the  mid- 
the  eyes  in  walking  among  the  vines  at  the  sea-  die  ages  it  was  ruled  by  various  Italian  princes 
son  of  maturitv  of  the  fruit.  The  ^uice  thus  and  chiefs.  In  1548  Charles  V.  ceded  the  ter- 
natu rally  expelled  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  ritory  of  Porto  Ferngo  to  Tuscany.  Afterward 
afterward  expressed  from  the  fruit.  From  a  the  island  was  successively  governed  by  Spain, 
bushel  weighmg  about  40  lbs.,  and  worth  from  Naples,  and  tlie  lords  of  Piombino.  From  July, 
78.  to  Ids.  sterling,  about  half  an  ounce  of  the '  1796,  to  April,  1797,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
medicine  is  obtained;  but  if  the  expression  is  the  British.  It  was  then  ceded  to  France,  and 
carried  too  far,  the  product  is  of  inferior  qual-  united  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Etruria.  The 
ity.— -See  article  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  in  "  Phar-  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  erected  Elba  into  a 
maceutical  Jourmd  and  Transactions,^'  Oct  sovereignty  for  Napoleon  L,  who  resided  there 
1850.  from  May  4, 1814,  to  Feb.  26,  1816,  when  he 

ELATH  (in  Josephus  Ailane,  in  Boman  ge-  embarked  from  the  island  with  about  1,000 

ography  Elane^  now  Allah),  a  seaport  of  Idu-  men  for  France,  landing  at  Cannes,  and  maroh- 

mea,  of  great  celebrity,  lying  on  the  shore  of  the  ing  triumphantly  to  Paris.    During  his  brief 

eastern  or  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  now  sovereignty  Napoleon  introduced  nuuiy  improve* 

called  the  gulf  of  Akabah.     It  was  a  part  of  ments.  and  caused  a  good  road  to  be  built  uniting 

David^s  conquest  from  the  Edomites ;  was  a  Porto  Carrajo  with  Porto  Longone,  a  small  for- 

place  of  great  importance  in  Solomon^s  time,  as  tress  and  harbor  on  the  E.  coast.    In  1815  Elba 

the  port  in  which  he  built  and  fitted  out  his  reverted  to  the  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  and  its 

ships  for  importing  gold  from  Ophir ;  was  cap-  affieiirs  are  now  administered  by  a  civil  and  mili- 

tured  by  the  revolted  Edomites  in  the  reign  of  tary  governor  (in  1859  Col.  Edoardo  Facdo- 

Joram,  after  having  been  in  the  possession  of  nelle),  who  resiaes  in  Porto  Ferr^go. 

the  Israelites  150  years ;  was  retaken  by  Uzziah,  ELBE  (anc.  AlbU)^  a  large  and  commercially 

who  fortified  it  anew,  peopled  it  with  his  own  important  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Rie- 

subjects,  and  restored  tne  trade  to  Ophir ;  was  sengebirge  of  Bohemia,  near  the  frontier  of 

afterward  taken  by  Resin,  king  of  Damascus,  Prussian  Silesia,  and  passing  into  the  North 

who  in  his  turn  was  deprived  of  it  by  Tiglath-  sea  between  Holstein  and  Hanover,  through 

Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  from  whose  time  it  was  Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Anhalt-Dess^u,  Han- 

never  recovered  by  the  Jews.     Elath  adjoined  over,  Mecklenburg,  and  Hamburg.    It  is  about 

Ezion-Greber ;   and  Akabah  now  occupies  the  650  m.  long;   is  known  at  its  source  as  the 

site  of  one  or  both  of  these  ancient  towns.  Labe ;   originates  in  a  number  of  springs  on 

ELBA,  the  Ilva  of  the  Romans  and  the  the  western  slope  of  the  Schnee-Koppe  (snow 
iSthalia  of  the  Greeks,  an  island  in  the  Medi>  summit),  oneof  thepeaksoftheRiesengebirge; 
terranean,  belonging  to  Tuscany,  from  the  coast  runs  mainly  in  a  N.  W.  course;  is  navigable 
of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Piom-  from  its  confluence  with  the  Moldau,  and  has 
bino ;  length  about  18  m.,  and  greatest  breadth  but  a  very  slight  inclination,  its  bed,  40  m.  fr^m 
12  m. ;  area,  about  97  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  its  sources,  being  but  658  feet  above  the  sea. 
22,026.  Its  outline  is  irregular,  the  mountains  Its  chief  affluents  are :  on  the  right,  the  Iser, 
which  traverse  the  island  rising  in  some  parts  Black  Elster,  Havel,  and  Spree;  on  the  left,  the 
to  a  height  of  above  8,000  feet,  and  being  in-  Moldau,  Eger,  Mulde,  Saale,  Ohre,  Jetze,  Ilme- 
dented  by  deep  gulfs  and  inlets,  so  that  its  nau,  and  Oste.  Josephstadt,  Koniggratz,  Leit- 
breadth  in  some  places  does  not  exceed  8  m.  meritz,  in  Bohemia;  Pima,  Dresden,  Meissen,  in 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  Saxony ;  Torgau,  Wittenberg,  Magdeburg,  in 
is  under  tillage.  The  vallevs  abound  with  fruit  Prussia;  Lauenburg,  Hamburg,  and  Altona,  are 
trees,  but  they  are  not  well  cultivated,  and  the  the  chief  places  ^situated  upon  its  banks.  Its 
fruits  are  of  inferior  quality,  excepting  oranges,  channel,  between  Hamburg  and  the  sea,  will 
Among  the  annnal  products  of  the  island  and  admit  of  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  14  feet 
its  watersareaboutl,700,000gallonsof  red  and  water,  at  all  times,  but  is  much  encumbered 
white  wine,  4,000,000  lbs.  of  marine  salt,  5,000  with  sand  bars  and  shoals.  By  means  of  its 
to  6,000  tons  of  tunnies,  sardines,  anchovies,  and  own  waters  and  those  of  the  numerous  canals 
other  fish,  and  18,000  tons  of  minerals,  chiefly  branching  from  it,  the  Elbe  places  all  N.  W.  and 
iron,  for  which  the  island  has  always  been  central  Germany  in  connection  with  the  sea- 
celebrated.  The  iron  is  found  in  a  mountaia  board.  Wood,  stones,  fruits,  and  earthenware 
near  Rio,  on  the  K  coast,  about  2  m.  in  circum-  are  the  chief  articles  of  export,  which  are  exr 
ference,  500  feet  high,  and  yielding  from  50  to  changed  for  com,  salt,  and  colonial  produce. 
75  per  cent,  pure  metaL    About  800  persons  Its  navigation  was  in  former  times  much  oomir 
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plicated  by  tho  regnlationB  of  tho  states  through  Baccessfhl  eroedition  against  the  British  in  East 
which  it  nins.  Bince  1821  these  have  beeu  Florida  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1777; 
simplified,  and  the  entire  river  is  now  open  was  actively  engaged  near  Savannah,  and  cap- 
to  vessels  of  i^  the  adjacent  countries.  Aus-  tured  Oglethorpe's  fort  at  Frederica,  in  1778; 
tria  relinquished  the  Bohemian  Elbe  dues  in  and  distinguished  himself  during  CampbeH's  at- 
1852.  In  1855  Hanover  abolished  the  Elbe  tack  upon  Savannah  in  Dec.  1778.  He  com- 
dues  levied  at  Stade  for  all  ships  and  goods  en-  manded  a  brigade  at  the  batUe  of  Brier  Creek, 
tering  Harburg  seaward,  and  various  confer-  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  March  8,  1779 ; 
ences  have  since  been  held  for  tho  purpose  of  and  after  being  exchanged  he  went  to  the  north, 
bringing  about  a  total  abolition  of  the  dues,  joined  the  forces  under  Washington,  and  took 
The  Hanoverian  chamber  in  1858  voted  a  grant  part  in  the  battle  of  Yorktown.  At  the  dose 
of  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga-  of  the  war  he  received  the  commission  of 
tion.  There  are  steamboats  on  the  Elbe  be-  major-general,  and  in  1785  he  was  eleeted  gOT« 
tween  Magdeburg  and  Hamburg,  and  between  emor  of  Georgia. 
Dresden  and  the  source  of  the  river  in  Bohemia.  ELBEUF,  or  Elb<eu7,  a  French  town,  in  the 

ELBERFELD,  an  important  manufacturing  ^department  of  Seine-Inf&rieure,  on  Uie  left 
town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  adjoining  Barmen,  15  ba^  of  tho  Seine,  4  m.  distant  from  the 
m.  E.  from  DOsseldorf^  and  connected  by  rail-  Tourville  station  of  the  Paris  and  Ronen  rail- 
way with  that  and  most  other  Prussian  towns;  way;  distance  from  Paris  78  m.,  and  from 
pop.  in  1855. 41,080.  The  river  Wupper,  which  Rouen  18  m. ;  pop.  about  19,000,  exdnsive  of 
flows  through  the  town,  presents  advantages  for  about  12,000  workmen  from  a^'oining  yillagea 
bleaching.  Linen  bleacheries  were  in  operation  employed  in  the  factories.  Almost  from  Uie 
here  as  early  as  the  16th  century.  Manufacto-  foundation  of  the  town  in  the  9th  century  the 
Ties  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  silks,  lace,  ribbons,  inhabitants  displ^ed  great  skill  and  indoatry  in 
Ac,,  were  gradually  established,  and  have  since  tho  manufacture  first  of  tapestry  and  afterward 
the  18th  century  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  of  woollen  cloth.  Golberrs  enactments  in  1667 
perfection.  The  dyeing  of  Turkey  red,  which  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  which  was 
was  first  attempted  in  1780,  is  another  promi-  interrupted,  however,  by  the  revocation  of  the 
nent  pursuit  at  Elberfeld.  Large  quantities  of  edict  of  Nantes,  when  many  of  the  mannfto- 
yam  are  annually  sent  here  from  Great  Britain  turers  emigrated  and  settled  in  Leyden,  Kor- 
and  other  countries  to  be  dyed.  The  annual  wichj  and  Leicester.  The  industry  of  the  plaoe 
value  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  Elberfeld  did  not  folly  recover  from  this  shook  and  from 
exceeds  $11,000,000.  The  Rhenish  East  India  the  competition  of  Belgium  until  1815.  The  an- 
company  and  a  company  for  working  mines  in  nual  products,  which  then  amounted  only  to 
Mexico  had  their  seat  here  for  a  number  of  about  25,000  pieces  (of  60  yards  each),  oom- 
years.  Elberfeld  is  rich  in  charitable  and  edu-  prised  in  1858  about  70,000  pieces.  There  are 
cational  institutions,  among  which  are  a  gymna-  200  factories,  mostly  worked  by  steam  power, 
slum,  an  industrial  school,  and  a  school  in  which  25  dyeing  establishments,  and  10  depots  ot  woo^ 
the  higher  branches  of  weaving  are  taught.  of  which  about  6,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  re- 

EIJ3ERT,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated  from  quired.  The  annual  aggregate  value  of  the  total 

8.  Carolina  by  Savannah    river,  bounded   S.  production  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.    The 

and  W.  by  Broad  river,  and  drained  by  sev-  description  of  goods  produced  includes  double- 

eral  small  creeks ;  area,  514  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  twilled  and  water-proof  cloths,  zephyrs,  fancy 

1852, 13,158^  of  whom  6,446  were  slaves.    The  cloths,  billiard  table  cloth,  and  flannel    Nearij 

surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil,  particularly  near  40  establishments  received  medals  at  the  Paris 

the  rivers,  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  industrial  exhibition  of  1855.  There  are  d  an- 

were  614,066  bushels  of  Indian  com,  65,188  of  nual  fairs,  deriving  importance  from  the  sale  of 

oats,  64,777  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,565  bales  cloth,  the  extensive  trade  in  wool,  and  fdso  in 

of  cotton.    There  were  a  number  of  mills  and  cattle,  chinaware,  and  hosiery.  Elbeuf  contains 

factories,  20  churches,  and  1,202  pupils  attend-  2  Gothic  churches,  courts  of  law,  and  variona 

ing  pubUo  schools.    Near  the  Savannah  river  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 

are  several  remarkable  artificial  mounds,  one  ELBING,  a  seaport  town  of  eastern  Prosaa, 

of  which  is  40  or  50  feet  high  and  has  a  large  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Berlin 

cedar  growing  on  its  summit.    The  county  was  and  KOnigsberg  railway,  84  m.  E.  S.  £.  from 

named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Elbert,  formerly  Dantzio ;  pop.  24,000.    It  is  composed  of  the  old 

governor  of  the  state.    Value  of  real  estate  in  and  new  towns  and  several  suburbs,  is  surround* 

1856,  $1,506,244.    Capital,  Elberton.  ed  by  ruinous  walls  and  ramparts,  and  contains 

Elbert,  Samuxl,  an  American  ofiicer  of  8  Protestant  churches,  1  Catholic  and  1  Mennon- 

the  revolution,  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1748,  ite  church,  and  1  synagogue.    Among  its  public 

died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  2, 1788.    He  was  buildings  the  most  remarkable  is  the  church  of 

engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  Savannah,  Notre  Dame,  a  structure  of  the  14th  century, 

where  he  became  a  member  of  the  general  com-  A  college  founded  here  in  1586  has  a  library  of 

mittee  of  safety,  and  in  Feb.  1776,  received  a  18,000  volumes;  and  among  its  benevolent  es- 

coromission  as  lieutenant-colonel  from  the  as-  tablishmonts    are    several    endowed    by  Mr. 

sembly  of  Georgia.    lie  was  promoted  to  tho  Richard  Cowle,  a  wealthy  Engli^man,  who 

rank  of  colonel  in  the  same  year ;  led  an  nn-  took  up  his  residence  in  Elbing  in  1810  and 
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died  in  Dantzio  in  1821.    Elbing  has  mann&c-  ELDER,  an  overseer,  rnler,  or  leader.    The 

tories  of  sugar,  potash,  tobacco,  soap,  chicory,  reverence  pud  to  the  aged  in  early  times  was 

vitriol,  leather,  and  woollen  fabrics.   Its  marl-  doubtless  the  origin  of  this  title,  it  being  nsed  as 

time  trade  is  very  active,  its  exports  being  its  a  name  of  office  both  among  Jews  and  Ghristians. 

own  manufactures,  and  its  imports  grain  and  Macknight  thinks  it  was  applied  in  the  apostolio 

wine.    This  place  owes  its  origin  to  commercial  age  to  fdl,  whether  old  or  young,  who  exercised 

establishments  founded  by  colonists  from  Bre-  any  sacred  office  in  the  Ghnstian  church.  Elders 

men  and  Lnbeck  in  the  13th  century,  under  the  or  seniors,  in  the  ancient  Jewish  polity,  were 

protection  of  a  fortress  constructed  by  knights  persons  noted  for  their  age,  experience,  and  wis- 

of  the  Teutonic  order.    It  was  early  admitted  dom ;  of  this  sort  were  the  70  whom  Moses 

intotheHanseaticleague,  placed  itself  under  the  associated  with  himself  in  the  government  of 

protection  of  Poland  about  the  middle  of  the  Israel,  and  such  also  were  those  who  afterward 

15th  century,  and  in  1772  was  annexed  to  the  held  the  first  rank  in  the  synagogue  as  presi- 

Frussian  dominions.  dents.  Elders,  in  church  history,  were  origmally 

ELOESAITES,  a  sect  of  Asiatic  Gnostics,  those  who  held  the  first  place  in  the  assemblies 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Tri^an,  a  branch  of  the  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  word  presby- 
Jewish  Essenes,  kindred  to  and  finally  confounded  ter  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Kew  Testament  In 
with  the  Ebionites.  A  Jew  by  the  name  of  Elxu  this  signification,  and  as  interchangeable  with 
or  Elcesai  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  founder.  rmaKOTros ;  and  hence  the  first  meetings  of  Ohris- 
Their  most  distinctive  tenet  was  that  man  is  but  tian  ministers  were  celled  preabyteria.  or  assem- 
a  mass  of  matter  in  which  the  divine  power  is  blies  of  elders.  Elder  and  elders,  with  the  Bap- 
concealed.  They  were  tenacious  of  their  oaths,  tists,  are  terms  used  to  designate  ministers  of 
favored  early  marriages,  and  rejected  thePenta-  the  gospel  generally.  With  the  Presbyterians 
tench  and  the  epistles  of  Paul.  they  are  the  officers  who,  in  conjunction  with 

ELOIIE  (anc.  TZtci),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov-  the  ministers  and  deacons,  compose  the  church 

ince  of  Valencia,  1 8  m.  S.  W.  from  Alicante,  8  m.  sessions,  representing  the  church  itself,  conduct* 

W.  from  the  Mediterranean ;  pop.  22,800.    It  ing  its  discipline,  and  dding  in  the  promotion 

is  girdled  on  every  side  by  forests  of  p^dm  trees,  of  the  interests  of  religion.    They  are  chosen 

and  has  been  named  the  city  of  palms.    The  from  among  the  people,  usually  for  life ;  are 

chief  industry  of  the  place  is  employed  in  the  generally  set  apart  to  their  office  with  some 

culture  and  exportation  of  dates,  which  are  in-  public  ceremony ;  and  their  number  is  different 

ferior  to  those  of  Barbary.  in  different  churches. — ^It  has  long  been  a  mat- 

ELGHINGEN,  a  Benedictine  abbey  of  me-  ter  of  dispute  whether  there  are  any  such  offi- 

diseval  celebrity,  founded  In  1128  upon  a  steep  cers  as  lay  elders  mentioned  in  Scripture.    On 

mountain  in  Bavaria,  7  m.  from  Ulm.    Amid  the  one  side,  it  is  said  that  these  officers  are  no- 

the  massive   buildings  which  composed  this  where  mentioned  as  being  alone  or  single,  bnt 

abbey,  the  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  always  as  being  many  in  every  congregation ; 

lightning  in  1778,  was  especially  distinguished,  that  they  are  mentioned  separately  from  the 

In  its  place  another  has  been  constructed  in  an  brethren ;  and  that  their  office  is  described  as 

even  more  ancient  st^lo  of  architecture.    The  being  distinct  from  that  of  preaching,  he  that 

abbey  of  Elchingen  gives  its  name  to  2  villages  ruleth  being  expressly  distinguished  from  him 

situated  8  m.  apart  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  that  exhorteth  or  teacheth.    On  the  other  side, 

mountain.  ThebattleofElchingen,Octl4,1805,  it  is  contended  that  the  distinction  alluded  to 

was  one  of  the  most  brilUant  episodes  in  the  Au»-  does  not  refer  to  different  orders  of  officers,  bnt 

terlitz  campaign  of  Napoleon,  and  gained  for  only  to  the  degree  of  diligence,  faithfulness,  and 

Marshal  Ney  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchingen.  laboriousness  with  which  they  discharge  their 

ELDER    (samhucits    Canadensis,    Linn.),    a  duties  and  fulfil  their  ministerial  work;  and 

showy  shrub,  well  known  from  its  numerous  that  the  emphasis  in  such  passages  as  1  Timo- 

flat  cymes  of  white  flowers  appearing  in  June,  thy,  v.  17,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  "  labor,'' 

to  be  succeeded  by  heavy  black-purple,  crimson-  not  on  the  word  "  especiaUy,"  as  though  the 

juiced  berries  in  August,  and  overtopping  the  latter  were' intended  to  distinguish  between  two 

wild  reeds  and  bushes  on  the  borders  of  fields,  different  classes  of  elders,  one  superior,  in  some 

On  account  of  its  long  and  spreading  roots  it  is  respe6ts,  to  the  other. 

sometimes  troublesome  to  the  farmer.  A  whole-  ELDOIiT,  John  Scott,  earl  of,  lord  chancellor 
some  sudorific  decoction  is  prepared  from  its  of  England,  born  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  June 
flowers,  which  are  carefully  gathered  and  dried  4,  1751,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  1888.  His 
for  the  purpose ;  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by  father  was  a  man  of  r^pectable  fortune,  en- 
some  in  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  wine,  while  gaged  in  the  coal  trade.  John  was  taught  in 
the  pith  of  the  stem  furnishes  excellent  pith  balls  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  by 
for  electrical  experiments.  There  is  another  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises,  and  in  May,  1766,  in- 
species  (^S'.  pubens^  Michaux^,  which  has  a  soar-  stead  of  being  appi*enticed  to  the  coal  business, 
let  fruit,  fuilv  ripe  at  the  time  the  former  is  in  as  his  father  had  designed  him  to  be,  he  was  sent 
blossom.  The  flowers  of  this  are  handsome,  of  to  his  brother  William,  afterward  Lord  Stowell, 
a  greenish  or  purplish  white,  borne  in  thyrse-Jike  who  was  then  a  tutor  at  Oxford.  He  was  enter- 
spikes.  The  plant  is  well  worthy  of  cultivatioo  ed  a  commoner  of  University  college,  was  chosen 
where  it  is  not  fonnd  growing  wild.  to  a  fellowship  in  July,  1767,  took  his  bachelor's 
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degree  in  Feb.  1770,  g&ined  the  chancellor's  prize  the  famons  Westminster  scmtiny  case,  and  laid 
of  £20  for  an  English  prose  essay  in  1771,  in-  down  the  principle  which  has  since  passed  into 
tending  all  the  while  to  take  orders,,but  this  plan  law,  *^  that  the  election  roust  be  finally  cloeed 
was  changed  in  1772  by  his  running  away  with  before  tlie  return  of  the  writ,  and  that  the  writ 
If  iss  Elizabeth  Surtees,  the  daughter  of  a  New-  must  be  returned  on  or  before  the  day  specified 
castle  banker.  He  was  married  at  Blackshiels,  in  it."  His  first  official  appointment  was  to  the 
in  Scotland,  Nov.  19.  The  bride's  family  for  a  chancellorship  of  the  county  palatine  and  bis^- 
while  r^sed  to  see  her;  but  about  the  begin-  opric  of  Durham,  in  1787;  and  in  June,  1788, 
ning  of  the  next  year  the  sum  of  £2,000  was  he  was  made  solicitor-general,  and  received  the 
fettled  upon  each  of  the  young  couple  by  their  honor  of  knighthood.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
respective  parents,  and  the  newly  married  pair  upon  his  new  office,  however,  when  the  great 
went  up  to  Oxford,  where  John  was  to  study  political  crisis  arising  out  of  the  king's  insanity 
for  the  law.  He  was  admitted  of  the  Middle  threatened  to  turn  him  and  his  party  adrifL 
Temple  in  1778,  intending,  however,  to  enter  the  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  confer  limited  powers  as 
church  if  a  college  living  should  fall  vacant  dur-  regent  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  by  act  of  par- 
ing the  year  of  grace  for  which  he  was  aUowed  liament,  and  this  measure  the  solicitor  warmly 
to  retain  his  fellowship  after  marriage.  (The  upheld,  advocating  the  use  of  the  great  seal  in 
anniversary  of  his  marriage  destroyed  his  last  the  king's  name,  and  broaching  a  doctrine  which 
hope  of  ecclesiastical  proferment,  and  he  thence-  virtually  placed  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
forth  bent  his  whole  mind  to  the  profession  which  the  person  who  held  the  seal  for  the  time  being, 
circumstances  seemed  to  have  forced  upon  him.  The  bill  was  stopped  in  its  passage  by  the  king's 
In  1774-^5  he  was  a  tutor  in  University  college,  recovery,  but  the  line  of  action  then  laid  down 
where,  however,  he  probably  did  no  more  than  dictated  the  course  of  the  ministry  at  a  later  pe- 
superintend  the  law  studies  of  some  of  the  mem-  riod.  In  1793  Sir  John  was  made  attorney-gen- 
bers,  and  at  the  same  time  he  obtained  the  ap-  eral,  and  as  such  conducted  the  famous  state 
pointment  of  vice-principal  of  New  Inn  hall  trials  of  1794,  in  which  he  was  opposed  to  Ers- 
and  vice  law  professor,  his  duties  being  to  kine.  Scott  failed  to  obtain  a  conviction,  notwith- 
read  the  lectures  written  by  his  superior,  Sir  standing  a  speech  of  0  hours'  duration,  and  was, 
Kobert  Chambers.  Beside  the  faithful  study  of  moreover,  exposed  to  considerable  bodily  dan- 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  he  read  and  remembered  ger  from  tlie  excited  populace.  In  July,  1799, 
all  the  reports,  rising  at  4  in  the  morning  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Eyre,  he  obtained  the 
reading  until  late  at  night.  In  1775  he  removed  post  of  chief  justice  of  the  common  ^eas,  and 
to  London,  where  an  eminent  conveyancer,  Mr.  with  it  the  rank  of  Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon,  bis 
Duane,  took  him  into  his  office  without  the  cus-  title  being  taken  from  an  estate  which  he  had 
tomary  fee;  and  in  Feb.  177C,  he  was  called  to  purchased  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Shortly 
the  bar.  In  after  life  he  loved  to  speak  of  the  after  the  formation  of  Mr.  Addington's  minis- 
difficulties  of  his  early  career ;  but  in  truth,  af-  try,  in  1801,  he  became  lord  chancellor,  receiv- 
ter  a  shorter  period  of  inaction  than  falls  to  tiie  ing  his  appointment,  it  is  said,  directly  fh>m  the 
lot  of  most  young  lawyers,  he  seems  to  have  king,  who  was  pleased  to  intrust  the  great  seal 
risen  steadily,  and  his  fortune  was  made  by  his  to  one  whose  anti-Catholic  zeal  accorded  so  well 
famous  argument  in  the  case  of  Ackroyd  ts,  with  the  royal  sentiments.  He  contributed  to 
Smithson,  which  Lord  Thurlow  decided  in  his  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Addington  and  the  form- 
favor  on  appeal  in  March,  1780.  In  the  follow-  ation  of  Pitt's  second  administration,  in  which 
ing  year  he  still  further  advanced  his  prospects  he  retained  his  office,  but  he  resigned  it  when 
by  his  display  of  ability  in  the  Clitheroe  election  the  whigs  came  into  power  under  Mr.  Fox  and 
case,  which  he  undertook  in  the  absence  of  other  Lord  Grenville,  in  Feb.  1806.  He  was  an  active 
counsel,  at  a  few  hours^  notice.  A  plan  which  he  member  of  the  opposition,  and  with  the  purpose 
had  entertained  of  settling  in  Newcastle  was  now  of  breaking  down  the  whig  cabinet  by  enlisting 
abandoned.  In  June,  1783,  on  the  formation  sympathy  for  the  princess  of  Wales,  he  is  sap- 
of  the  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  Lord  NorUi,  posed  to  have  produced,  in  coi\junction  with  Mr. 
he  was  one  of  several  junior  counsel  who  were  Perceval,  the  famous  "Book,"  whose  origin  was 
called  within  the  bar,  and  a  few  days  after  he  so  long  a  mystery ;  but  its  publication  was  stop- 
was  made  a  bencher  of  his  inn  of  court.  The  ped  when  the  tories  came  into  power  by  the  cry 
Influence  of  Lord  Thurlow  procured  him  a  seat  of  "  danger  to  the  church,"  and  on  April  1, 1807, 
in  the  house  of  commons  as  representative  of  Lord  Eldon  took  his  seat  again  upon  the  woolsack. 
Lord  Weymouth^s  borough  of  Weobly,  and  on  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  favor  and  influence ; 
Dec.  20, 1783,  he  delivered  his  maiden  speech  in  his  intimate  relations  with  the  king,  no  less  than 
opposition  to  Mr.  Fox^sEost  India  bill,  but  with  his  official  position,  gave  him  a  share  in  the  ad- 
little  success.  Scott,  in  fact,  was  no  orator,  and  ministration  such  as  no  chancellor  had  eigoyed 
though  he  afterward  spoke  with  efiect,  espc-  for  many  years;  and  though  the  assertion  of  liord 
eially  on  legal  questions,  and  proved  a  powerful  Brougham  that  he  did  three  fourths  of  the  gov- 
member  of  the  tory  party,  he  never  acquired  emingofthe  country  for  a  whole  generation  may 
the  fame  of  a  good  debater.  On  the  accession  be  exaggerated,  it  is  certain  that  at  times  when 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  March,  1784,  he  came  into  par-  the  king  was  notoriously  incompetent  he  put  the 
liament  again  as  a  member  for  Weobly,  but  in  great  seal  to  uses  from  which  his  more  timid 
the  following  year  he  supported  Mr.  Fox  in  associates  drew  back,  and  in  parliament  the 
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severest  strictures  were  passed  upon  his  oon-  him,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
duct.  When  the  recovery  of  the  king  became  the  most  entertaining  story  tellers  of  his  day. 
no  longer  probable,  Lord  Eldon  began,  to  cal-  In  his  "  Anecdote  Book,'*  a  sort  of  autobiogra- 
tivate  the  favor  of  the  regent,  suddenly  took  phy  compiled  in  his  old  age,  he  does  little,  how- 
side  against  the  princess  Caroline,  and  bought  ever,  to  sustain  his  character  as  a  humorist,  and 
up  as  many  as  possible  of  the  few  copies  of  the  shows  a  lack  of  literary  culture  not  surprising 
"  Book**  which  had  got  into  circulation.  In  in  one  who  from  the  age  of  22  read  nothing  but 
the  ministerial  intrigues  following  the  assassina-  law  books  and  the  newspapers, 
tion  of  Mr.  Perceval  he  was  the  secret  adviser  ELEANOR  of  Aquitains,  queen  of  France 
of  the  prince,  and  the  real  author  of  Lord  Liv-  and  afterward  of  England,  born  in  1122,  died 
erpooPs  administration,  which  lasted  with  slight  Mardi  81,  1204.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
changesuntil  the  death  of  that  minister  in  1827,  and  heiress  of  William  IX.,  duke  of  Guicnne 
a  period  of  15  years.  Lord  Eldon*s  devotion  to  or  Aquitaine,  and  was  married,  Aug.  2,  1137,  to 
his  **dear  young  master**  was  not  without  re-  Prince  Louis,  who  in  the  sameyear  succeeded  to 
ward.  On  the  death  of  George  III.  he  was  con-  the  throne  of  France  as  Louis  VU.  She  was  gay. 
firmed  in  his  office,  and  by  his  subsequent  part  in  frivolous,  a  lover  of  poetry  and  art,  and  could 
the  matter  ofthe  proposed  divorce  he  earned  the  not  sympathize  with  the  ascetic  spirit  of  her 
dignity  of  Viscount  Encombe  and  earl  of  Eldon,  husband.  She  accompanied  him  on  the  second 
which  George  IV.  conferred  upon  him,  July  7,  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1147.  At  thattims 
1821.  But  with  the  introduction  of  more  lib-  he  complained  of  her  preference  for  other  mem^ 
eral  viIbws  than  had  hitherto  ruled  the  nation,  and  on  their  return  from  Asia  they  were  divoro- 
Lord  Eldon*s  influence  began  to  wane.  Though  ed,  March  18,  1152.  A  short  time  afterward 
still  honored,  he  was  less  and  less  consulted,  she  bestowed  her  hand  upon  Henry  Plantagenet, 
The  ideas  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  future  Henry  II.  of  England.  This  alliance, 
the  previous  generation,  his  uncompromising  which  made  Henry  master  of  Eleanor*s  v^ 
hostility  to  reform  in  law  or  parliament,  his  firm  possessions  in  France,  produced  pernicious  and 
stand  against  Catholic  emancipation,  his  coercion  protracted  wars  between  France  and  England* 
of  the  press,  were  no  longer  the  principles  of  She  bore  him  many  children,  but  his  infidelities 
the  government ;  and  when  Mr.  Canning  became  and  neglect  changed  her  love  into  hatred.  She 
minister,  in  1827,  he  resigned  the  great  seal,  and  incited  her  sons  Geoffrey  and  Richard  to  rebel 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  never  against  their  father,  was  arrested  in  1174,  and 
again  took  office,  though  he  showed  on  several  remained  in  confinement  until  after  Henry's 
occasions  a  readiness  to  do  so ;  and  in  1835  he  death  in  1189,  when  she  was  released  by  his  suc- 
withdrew  entirely  from  public  life,  taking  with  cesser,  Richard  I.,  Oosur  de  Lion,  who  placed 
him  a  large  fortune,  the  l^itimate  fruit  of  his  her  at  the  head  of  the  government  on  his  de* 
p<Mition.  As  a  lawyer.  Lord  Eldon  ranks  among  parture  for  the  Holy  Land.  She  negotiated  his 
the  greatest  who  have  ever  adorned  the  bench  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
or  bar  of  England.  Without  a  mind  of  the  high-  Navarre,  and  went  to  Germany  with  his  ransom 
est  order,  and  little  versed  in  the  civil  or  in  for-  from  captivity.  She  afterward  retired  to  the 
eign  codes,  he  was  unsurpassed  in  knowledge  of  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and  surviving  Richard, 
English  law  and  in  subtlety  and  acuteness  of  in-  lived  to  see  him  succeeded  by  one  of  her  other 
tellect ;  but  his  habitual  hesitation  in  deciding,  sons,  John  Laddand,  the  signer  of  Magna  Chaiv 
beside  proving  ruinous  to  suitors,  encumbered  ta.  She  was  a  favorite  personage  with  the  trou« 
the  court  of  chancery  with  a  vast  arrear  of  badour  poets  of  the  day,  and  appears  in  a  very 
causes  which  was  often  the  subject  of  parlia-  differentlightintlieirworksfromthat  in  which 
mentary  animadversion.  Hence,  according  to  she  is  represented  by  the  French  and  Norman 
Mr.  H.  Twiss,  his  biographer,  it  was  in  the  chroniclers. 

common  law  courts,  where  he  was  forced  to  ELEATIO  SCHOOL,  a  group  of  Greek  phi- 
decide  without  delay,  rather  than  in  the  courts  losophers,  beginning  with  Aenophanes  of  Col- 
of  equity,  that  he  gained  his  greatest  reputa-  ophon,  who  settle  in  Elea  or  Velia,  a  Greek  coi- 
tion. His  opinions,  from  the  study  bestowed  ony  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  6th  century  B.  C, 
upon  them,  are  of  the  first  value,  but  they  are  and  whose  principal  aisciples  were  Parmenides 
often  expressed  in  confused  and  obscure  Ian-  and  Zeno,  both  of  Elea,  and  Melissus  of  Samos. 
guage.  As  a  politician,  he  was  distinguished  Some  of  the  ancients  also  ranked  Leucippus  and 
by  adroitness,  tact,  and  a  boldness  strangely  in  Empedocles  among  them,  which  has  led  seve- 
contrast  with  his  hesitation  on  the  bench ;  but  ral  historians  of  philosophy  to  distinguish  two 
he  was  not  a  great  statesman,  and  knew  little  Eleatic  schools,  one  of  metaphysics  and  the 
of  foreign  politics.  He  had  a  horror  of  innova-  other  of  physics.  But  apart  from  the  radical 
tion,  looked  upon  the  reform  bill  of  1831  with  difference  which  separates  the  doctrines  of  Em- 
mingled  fright  and  amazement,  and,  with  a  pedocles  and  Leucippus  from  the  system  of 
morbid  fondness  for  political  prosecutions,  boast-  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  there  is  no  ovi* 
ed  that  he  had  caused  more  actions  for  libel  in  3  dence  that  the  latter  philosophers  were  at  all 
years  than  had  taken  place  in  20  years  before,  associated  with  the  former.  It  can  only  be  af- 
His  demeanor  on  the  bench  was  courteous  and  firmed  that  they  were  all  contemporary,  and 
affable.  His  domestic  life  was  eminently  happy  that  the  writings  of  Parmenides  probably  con- 
and  virtuous ;  his  good  humor  seldom  forsoos  tributed  to  the  modification  of  Ionian  ideas 
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wrought  by  Leacippns,  and  to  the  changes  in  order,  and  on  Aaron^s  death  was  rused  to  th« 

the  system  of  Pythagoras  made  by  Empedocles.  dignity  of  high  priest.    His  pontificate  was  con- 

The  general  spirit  of  the  school  may  be  defined  temporary  with  the  military  government  of 

as  an  attempt,  perhaps  the  first  ever  mode,  to  Joshua,  and  the  book  of  Joshua  closes  with  an 

refer  all  science  to  the  absolute  and  pure  ideas  account  of  his  death  and  burial. — ^Elbazab,  aoa 

of  the  reason.    There  ore,  according  to  the  of  Dodo,  was  one  of  David^s  8  mighty  men,  who 

Eleatics,  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  which  smote  the  Philistines  till  his  hand  was  weary, 

comes  to  us  through  the  senses,  and  that  which  and  who  with  2  others  broke  through  the  Phi- 

we  owe  to  the  reason  alone.  The  science  which  listine  host  to  bring  to  David  a  draught  of  water 

is  composed  of  the  former  is  only  an  illusion,  from  his  native  Bethlehem, 

for  it  contains  nothing  true,  fixed,  and  durable.  ELECAMPANE,  the  root  of  the  plant  inula 

The  only  certain  science  is  that  which  owes  helenium,  a  handsome  shrub,  which,  introdaeed 

nothing  to  the  senses,  and  all  to  the  reason,  into  America  from  Europe,  is  now  common  in 

Children  and  the  untaught  may  believe  in  the  our  gardens,  and  grows  wild  in  meadows  and  by 

reality  of  sensible  appearances,  but  the  philos-  the  roadsides  in  the  northern  states.     The  root 

opher  who  seeks  the  foundation  of  things  sliould  should  be  dug  in  autumn  and  of  the  second 

appeal  only  to  the  reason.    There  are  two  year's  growth.    It  has  on  agreeable  aromatio 

Erinciples  in  nature,  on  the  one  side  fire  or  odor  when  dried,  somewhat  Uke  that  of  cam- 
ght,  and  on  the  other  night  or  thick  and  heavy  phor,  and  its  taste  when  chewed  is  warm  and 
matter.  These  principles  are  distinct  but  not  bitter ;  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  peculiar 
separate ;  they  act  in  concert,  playing  together  properties,  the  latter  most  readily.  Its  extracts 
a  perpetuaJ  and  universal  part  in  the  world.  afiTord  the  vegetable  principles  alantine  or  in- 
The  world  is  bounded  by  a  circle  of  light  as  by  uline,  resembling  starch,  and  helenine,  whidi 
a  girdle,  and  is  divided  into  8  parts,  in  the  cen-  forms  long  white  crystals.  The  powdered  root 
tral  one  of  which  necessity  reigns  sovereign,  or  the  decoction  in  water  is  used  in  me<Hcind 
The  stars  are  but  condensed  fire,  and  the  earth  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant.  It  is  prescribed  in 
is  the  darkest  and  heaviest  of  all  bodies.  It  is  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
round,  and  placed  by  its  own  weight  in  the  cen-  ELECTOR,  or  Pbinor  Elsotob  (Euf^nf)^ 
tre  of  the  world.  Men  are  born  of  the  earth,  in  the  old  German  empire,  the  title  of  those 
warmed  by  the  solar  rays,  and  thought  is  a  pro-  princes  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  electing 
duct  of  organization.  From  this  commingling  (karcn)  the  emperor,  or  rather  the  king,  for 
of  fire  and  earth  have  begun  all  the  things  which  the  rulers  of  the  German  empire  were  originaUy 
our  senses  show  us,  and  which  will  some  time  as  such  only  kings.  Under  the  Carlovingians 
perish.  But  in  all  these  physical  phenomena  the  government  was  hereditary.  After  theu"  ex- 
there  is  no  true  science.  Reason  is  the  exclu-  tinction  the  most  powerful  princes,  such  as  the 
sive  source  of  certainty,  and  reason  conceives  dukes  of  the  Bavarians,  Saxons,  Swabiana,  Fran- 
and  recognizes  as  true  nothing  but  absolute  be-  conians,  and  Lotharingians,  were  accnstomed 
ing,  being  in  itself  considered,  that  is,  as  disen-  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  one  to  be 
gaged  from  every  particular,  fieeting,  and  per-  selected  from  among  their  number  to  rule  over 
ishable  circumstance,  modification,  or  accident,  all  the  German  tribes.  This  was  done  without 
Thus  every  thing  which  has  ever  begun  to  be,  any  specific  law,  the  electors  being  simply  pow- 
every  tiling  which  is  susceptible  of  change  or  ernil  enough  to  contest  any  election  made  against 
modification,  of  birth  or  destniction,  has  no  their  will.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  ^ecto- 
veritable  existence ;  it  is  not  being,  but  only  ral  privilege  became  a  right  inherent  in  cerUdn 
appearance.  Beside  being,  in  this  sense  of  the  territorial  possessions,  viz. :  the  archbishoprics 
word,  there  is,  according  to  the  Eleatics,  only  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  and  the  princi* 
nothingness,  and  as  this  is  but  the  negation  of  palitiesof  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  Brandenburg^ 
all  things,  one  can  neither  afiSmi  it  nor  deny  it.  and  Bohemia.  The  incumbents  of  these  prin- 
Being  is  eternal,  unchangeable,  self-existent ;  it  cipalities  acted  as  electors  for  the  first  time  in 
has  neither  past  nor  future,  neither  parts  nor  1256,  when  they  chose  Richard  of  ComwalL 
limits,  neither  division  nor  succession ;  it  is  A  century  later  their  exclusive  privilege  was 
then  an  absolute  unity,  and  every  thing  else  is  guarante^  to  them  by  the  "  Golden  Bull."  In 
but  an  illusion.  Thus,  the  Eleatic  system  de-  1648  an  8th  electorate  was  established  for  the 
nies  the  data  furnished  by  the  senses,  denies  Palatinate,  whose  rights  had  been  transferred  to 
the  generalizations  and  abstractions  which  the  Bavaria  during  the  80  years*  war ;  it  became  ex- 
reason  founds  upon  such  data,  and  affirms  only  tinct  in  1777.  In  1692  the  duchy  of  Brunswick- 
those  necessary  ideas  which  reason  owes  solely  Ltlneburg  was  rdsed  to  the  rank  of  an  eleo- 
to  itself,  and  which  it  employs  in  its  operations,  torate.  When  the  German  empire  was  tottering 
The  result  is  a  pantheism,  in  Xenophanes  re-  to  its  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  wars  with 
sembling  the  blended  material  and  spiritual  pan-  revolutionary  France,  the  electoral  college  was 
theism  of  Spinoza,  and  in  Parmenides  approach-  entirely  remodelled.  The  ecclesiastical  electors 
ing  the  spiritual  idealistic  pantheism  of  Fichte.  having  lost  their  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of 
ELEAZAR  (Heb.,  God  is  help),  the  name  of  the  Rhine,  8  secular  princes  were  raised  to  the 
several  ancient  Hebrews.  The  most  noted  of  rank  of  electors,  viz. :  the  marcrrave  of  Baden, 
them  was  the  8d  son  of  Aaron,  who  held  in  his  the  duke  of  Wtlrtemberg,  and  the  landgrave  of 
dither's  lifetime  the  oversight  of  the  Levitical  Hesse-Cassel;  beside  these,  the  gpraud  doke  of 
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Tnsoany,  having  been  made  arohbishop  of  Saltz-  The  vengeance  of  the  guilty  mother  and  her 
burg  and  afterward  of  WUrtzborg,  was  recog-  accomplice  threatened  death  also  to  Orestes,  but 
nized  as  an  elector.  But  when,  in  1806,  the  Electra  discovered  his  danger,  and  sent  him 
emperor  Francis  abdicated  the  German  crown,  away  to  King  Strophius  of  Phocis,  who  had  him 
the  electoral  system  came  to  an  end.  Bavaria,  educated  with  his  own  son  Pylades.  Orestes 
Saxony,  and  WOrtemberg  became  kingdoms  (the  had  hardly  attained  the  strength  of  manhood 
electors  of  Brandenburg  had  been  kings  of  when  Electra  sent  secret  messengers  to  him 
Prussia  since  1700) ;  Baden  was  a  grand  duchy ;  urging  him  to  undertake  the  duty  of  vengeance, 
and  the  elector  of  Hesse- Cassel  was  deprived  of  WiUi  his  friend  Pylades  he  came  in  disguise  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  afterward  incorpo-  Argos,  made  himself  known  to  his  sister,  and 
rated  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Thus,  slew  both  j£gisthu3  and  Glytemnestra  in  the 
for  6  years,  the  title  of  elector  had  no  legal  ex-  palace.  The  guilt  of  matricide  awoke  the  Furies 
istence,  until  it  was  revived  after  the  downfall  against  him,  who  stung  him  to  madness,  and 
of  the  king  of  Westphalia  by  the  elector  of  pursued  him  over  the  earth.  On  the  shore  of 
Hesse-Gassel,  now  the  only  prince  bearins  that  the  Tauric  Ghersonesus  he  was  about  to  be  sa- 
titie.  The  prince  electors  enjoyed  not  only  the  orificed  by  the  priestess  of  Diana,  his  own  sister 
privilege  of  choosing  the  Grerman  kings,  but  also  Iphigenia,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  relationship, 
that  of  subjecting  them  to  certain  stipulations  According  to  some,  the  report  even  reached 
and  conditions,  which,  in  many  cases,  were  so  Greece  that  he  had  perished.  Electra  in  despair 
exacting  as  to  leave  the  monarch  scarcely  a  rushed  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  learn  the  par- 
shadow  of  power.  By  the  ^'  Grolden  Bull ''  the  tioulars.  At  the  same  time  Orestes,  Pylades, 
electors  are  called  ^  the  seven  columns  and  pil-  and  Iphigenia  arrived  there.  A  casual  word 
lars  of  light  of  the  holy  empire,"  also  *'  the  having  at  the  last  moment  revealed  Orestes  to 
members  of  the  imperial  body."  It  was  one  of  his  sister,  Electra  was  about  to  hurl  a  firebrand 
their  privileges  to  offer  their  advice  to  the  em-  into  tlie  face  of  Iphigenia,  when  her  arm  was 
peror  whether  he  asked  for  it  or  not.  They  stayed  by  Orestes.  Electra  became  the  wife  of 
were  also  entitled  to  all  royal  honors,  except  the  Pylades,  and  the  mother  of  Medon  and  Strophius. 
title  of  m^esty.  The  electors  had  each  a  special  Her  story  has  been  treated  from  various  points 
function  in  the  administration  of  the  empire  or  of  view  by  almost  all  the  great  tragedians,  by 
the  imperial  household.  Thus,  the  elector  of  iiEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  among  the 
Hentz  was  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  chair-  ancients,  and  by  Racine,  Alfieri,  and  Goethe 
man  of  the  electoral  college  and  of  the  diet ;  the  among  the  moderns. 

elector  of  Treves  was  lieutenant  arch-chancellor  ELEOTRIG   FISHES.     The    extraordinary 

for  Germany;  that  of  Gologne  the  same  for  Italy;  modification  of  the  peripheral  extremities  of 

the  elector  of  Bohemia  arch-cupbearer;  the  elect-  nerves  by  which  electricity  is  generated  and 

or  of  the  Palatinate  arch-dapifer  and  lieuten-  discharged,  is  found  in  4  genera  of  fishes,  and 

ant  of  the  emperor  in  the  Rhenish  provinces;  in  no  other  class  of  the  vertebrata.    The  best 

the  elector  of  Brandenburg  arch-chamberlain ;  known  of  these  fishes  will  be  described  under 

the  elector  of  Saxony  arch-marshal  and  vice-  Tobpsdo  ;  a  second,  the  gymnotus  or  electrical 

president  of  the  diet ;  that  of  Brunswick-LUne-  eel,  has  been  already  mentioned  und^r  Eel  ;  the 

burg  arch-treasurer.    The  electorates  created  other  two  will  be  briefiy  alluded  to  here,  as  there 

shortly  before  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  had  is  no  common  name  under  which  they  would 

not  yet  been  endowed  with  special  functions. —  properly  come.    The  Sd  electrical  fish  belongs 

In  the  political  system  of  the  United  States,  to  the  family  of  siluridm^  and  the  genus  maU 

electors  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state  apterurna  (Lac6p.).    The  M.  electricus  (Lac^p.) 

to  elect  the  president  and  vice-president.  Each  differs  from  the  common  siluroids  in  having  no 

state  chooses  as  manv  electors  as  it  has  members  anterior  dorsal  fin  nor  pectoral  spine ;  the  skin 

in  the  two  houses  of  congress ;  and  these  elect-  is  naked  and  scaleless ;  there  is  an  adipose  dor- 

ors  meet  at  the   capitals  of  their  respective  sal  fin  near  the  caudal;  the  ventrals  are  just 

stat^  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  next  after  the  behind  the  middle,  and  the  anal  occupies  about 

election,  and  cast  their  votes  for  president  and  half  the  distance  between  them  and  the  rounded 

'nce-president.    These  votes  are  then  sealed  up  caudal ;  the  body  is  stout,  the  tail  thick,  and  the 

and  carried  by  special  messengers  to  Washing-  head  short  and  conical;  the  lips  are  fleshy,  with 

ton,  where  they  are  opened  and  counted  in  the  6  barbels ;  5  villiform  teeth  in  each  jaw,  none  on 

presence  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and  the  the  vomer.    The  fish  attains  a  length  of  18  or 

result  proclaimed   by    the   president  of  the  20  inches,  and  is  found  in  the  Nile,  Senegal,  and 

senate.  other  rivers  of  northern  and  central  Africa ;  the 

ELEGTRA  (in  Gr.,  the  bright  or  brilliant  color  is  cinereous  or  olive  above,  spotted  and 

one),  daughter  of  Agamenmon  .and  Glytem-  irregularly  marked  with  black,  whitish  below ; 

nostra,  sister  of  Orestes,  Iphigenia,  and  Ghry-  anterior  nostrils  tubular.   The  existence  of  a  fish 

sothemis,  was,  when  her  father  departed  to  the  with  benumbing  powers  in  the  Nile  has  been 

Trojan  war,   confided  with  her  mother  and  known  for  more  than  800  years,  but  Geoffrey 

brother  to  the  care  of  ^Egisthus.    Glytemnes-  and  Rudolphi  were  the  first  to  give  detailed  de- 

tra  yielded  to  the  addresses  of  her  guardian,  scriptions  of  the  electric  organs.    Valenciennes 

and  when  after  10  years  her  husband  retumea  describes  these  as  forming  on  each  side  of  the 

to  Greece  he  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  body,  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  2  thin 
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layers  of  spongy  cellular  tissno  nniting  together  in  connection  "with  mnscle  is  followed  hf  iti 
small  lozcDge-shaped  colls  filled  with  gelatinous  contraction.    The  electric  like   the  masoolar 
fluid,  and  6  or  more  fine  longitudimd  mem-  power  is  exhausted  hy  exercise,  and  recovered 
branes ;  combining  the  structure  of  these  or-  by  rest ;  both  are  increased  by  energetic  rend- 
gans  in  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus,  and  recciv-  ration  and  circulation,  and  both  are  exalted  D7 
ing  the  nervous  influence  both  from  the  lateral  the  action  of  strychnine,  which  prodocee  tetania 
branch  of  the  yogus  and  from  the  ventral  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  a  rapid  eaoces- 
branchos  of  the  spinal  nerves.    The  shock  given  sion  of  involuntary  electric  discharges*     The 
by  this  fish  is  comparatively  feeble,  the  dis-  phenomena  displayed  by  these  fishes  afford  no 
charge  taking  place  when  the  head  is  touched ;  ground  for  the  opinion  that  nervous  inflaeDoe  Ik 
no  shock  is  felt  when  the  tail  is  grasped,  as  the  identical  with  electricity ;  the  former  is  no  mors 
electric  organs  do  not  extend  to  this  port ;  in  identical  with  the  latter  than  it  is  with  mas- 
giving  a  shock  the  tail  is  moved,  as  if  the  mus-  cular  contractility ;    the  contractility   of  the 
dcs  were  active.    This  fish  is  much  esteemed  muscle  resides  in  its  fibre,  and  the  electricity  is 
as  food.    The  Arabs  call  it  raash  (thunder). —  generated  in  the  battery  of  the  fish ;  both  are 
The  4th  electrical  fish  belongs  to  the  order  plec-  brought  into  play  through  nervous  inflaence,  but 
tognathi^  family  diodantidce^  and  genus  tetrao-  neither  resides  in  or  is  a  property  of  the  nerrsiL 
don  (Cuv.).    The  upper  and  under  jaws  are  di-  The  phenomena  of  heat,  electricity,  and  phos- 
vided  by  a  median  suture,  so  that  they  seem  to  phorescence  within  the  animal  body  depend  on 
have  2  teeth  above  and  2  below,  incorporated  chemical  actions,  which  take  place  in  the  sys- 
with  the  jaws ;  in  most  of  the  species  of  tho  tem  just  as  they  would  in  the  chemist's  labo- 
gienus,  the  body,  except  tho  head  and  tail,  is  ratory,  modified  always  by  the  mysterions  vital 
rendered  rough  i)y  spines  mode  erectile  by  tho  principle.  To  show  the  energy  of  the  electridty 
inflation  of  the  skin,  or  naturally  erect ;  but  in  thus  generated,  it  may  be  stated  that,  according 
the  electric  species  (T,  electrieus,  Patersou)  the  to  Faraday,  the  shock  of  the  electric  eel  iseqad 
ikin  is  destitute  of  spines,  in  conformity  with  to  that  of  15  Leyden  jars  of  8,600  square  inches 
the  ascertained  law  that  no  electric  fishes  liavo  of  surface ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  sucoesson 
cither  scales  or  Fpines ;  the  body  is  brown  of  these  should  prostrate  a  horse, 
above,  yellow  on  the  sides,  sea-green  below,  ond  ELEGTRIO  LIGHT.    This  luminous  appeir- 
varied  with  red,  green,  and  white  spots.    It  at-  ance  has  been  proved  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to 
tains  a  length  of  7  or  8  inches,  and  is  found  in  be  of  the  same  nature  with  all  other  light  as  re- 
the  lagoons  of  the  Pacific.    Its  electric  powers  gards  the  properties  of  polarization  and  sin^ 
are  comparativelv  feeble. — ^Tho  most  character-  and  double  refraction,  and  he  considers  that  Um 
istic  feature  of  all  these  batteries  is  their  enor-  spark  is  a  flame,  consisting,  like  all  other  flames^ 
mous  supply  of  nervous  matter ;  tho  electrio  of  incandescent  molecules  in  a  state  of  minute 
organs  generate  the  electricity,  which  is  ren-  subdivision,  yet  being  producible  in  a  vacnom  it 
dered  active  by  nervous  influence.    In  the  tor-  would  seem  not  to  bo  the  effect  of  combastion. 
pedo  the  shock  is  best  received  when  one  hand  A  most  intense  and  steady  electric  light  is  cyoIt- 
is  placed  on  tho  back  and  the  other  on  the  ab-  ed  between  two  points  of  coke,  forming  the  polss 
doincn  of  the  fish ;  in  tlie  gymnotus  the  inten-  of  a  battery,  and  brought  into  close  proximity. 
sity  of  the  shock  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  From  its  great  brilliancy  and  cheapness  tUs 
of  tho  fish  included  between  the  hands ;  ac-  light  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  illond- 
tual  contact  with  tho  torpedo  is  not  essential,  nation,  especially  for  lighthouses,  and  if  intro- 
as  it  is  well  known  by  the  Neapoliten  fisher-  duced  into  mines  it  would  certainly  prove  the 
men  that  the  shock  is  felt  when  water  is  dashed  most   powerful    illuminating    agent,    withoat 
npon  it,  the  electric  current  passing  up  along  the  tending,  like  other  lights,  to  contaminate  the 
stream,  the  circuit  being  completed  through  the  purity  of  the  air.    The  difficulties  which  inter- 
earth  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fish;  the  dor-  fere  with  this  application  of  the  electrio  light 
sal  surface  is  always  positive,  and  the  ventral  are  wholly  of  a  mechanical  nature,  and  thon^ 
negative.      That  this  is  tho  same  as  common  many  expedients  have  been  devised  to  remoTS 
electricity  has  been  shown  by  Matteucci  and  them,  the  apparatus  is  still  too  cnmbersome 
Faraday ;  it  renders  tho  needle  magnetic,  and  and  costly  for  ordinary  nse.    One  of  the  prind- 
decomposes  chemical  compounds;  by  it  heat  is  pal  obstacles  to  be  overcome  is  the  continnal 
evolved,  and  the  electric  spark  is  obtained.  The  separation  of  the  charcoal  or  coke  points,  as 
exciting  nerves  terminate  in  loops,  as  in  the  these  are  slowly  consumed.    A  practical  appli- 
muscular  tissue,  and  they  arise  like  motor  nerves  cation  was  made  in  the  year  1868  of  the  eleo- 
from  the  anterior  tract  of  tlie  cord ;  the  recep-  trie  lights  by  Dr.  Watson  of  the  ^* Electrio  Power 
tion  and  conveyance  of  impressions,  and  the  Light  and  Color  Company,"  to  facilitate  the 
voluntary  act  which  results  in  the  shock,  are  of  operations  connected  with  tho  erection  of  tho 
the  same  nature  and  follow  the  same  course  as  new  bridge  at  Westminster.  To  give  light  to  the 
in  muscular  contractions ;  a  division  of  the  elec-  workmen  employed  during  low  tide  at  night,  he 
trie  nerves  at  their  origin  arrests  all  voluntary  made  use  of  an  apparatus  computed  to  have  the 
shocks,  but  an  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  nerves  illuminating  power  of  72  Argand  burners,  or  of 
in  connection  with  the  organ  is  followed  by  an  nearly  1,000  wax  candles,  placing  it  on  the 
involuntary  electric  discharge,  just  as  an  irri-  bank  of  the  river  about  200  feet  distant  from 
tation  of  the  end  of  a  divided  motor  nerve  tho  working  stage.    Upon  this  45  men  were  en- 
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gaged  in  pile  driving.  The  battery,  placed  2,000  rapidly  made,  and  with  every  new  step  gained 
feet  of^  was  fitted  with  72  cells.  The  reflector  the  subject  assumed  a  greater  importance,  ex- 
nsed  was  that  known  as  Chappuis^s.  The  light  tending  in  unexpected  directions,  so  as  to  em- 
diffased  over  the  stage  was  more  brilliant  than  brace  phenomena  of  the  highest  interest  to  man, 
that  of  the  brightest  moonlight  It  was  fully  and  linking  itself  with  departments  of  physics 
as  manageable  as  that  of  gas,  and  is  said  to  be  with  which  it  was  before  supposed  to  have  no 
famished  at  the  lowest  cost  of  gas  (which  in  relation.  Thus  these  investigations  have  con- 
London  is  very  low),  a  considerable  profit  being  tinned  for  more  than  200  years  to  attract  the 
realized  from  the  application  of  the  residuary  profound  attention  of  the  ablest  philosophers ; 
products  of  the  battery  to  the  manufacture  of  and  at  this  day  no  subject  is  more  worthy  of 
colors. — ^According  to  the  recent  experiments  their  study,  or  opens  a  more  promising  field  for 
of  M.  Edmond  Becquerel,  made  under  favor-  original  research,  than  the  boundless  range  of 
able  circumstances  with  a  battery  of  zinc  and  electricity  in  its  many  departments.  As  devel- 
platinam,  the  least  cost  of  the  electric  light,  oped  in  animal  bodies,  it  has  dready  been  treated 
compared  with  that  of  some  other  means  of  in  this  work  in  the  article  Animal  ELSOTRicrrY. 
illnmination,  may  be  thus  stated.  Using  as  a  (See  also  Eel  (ELEOTmo),  Electrio  Fishes,  and 
standard  the  light  of  850  sperm  candles  of  best  Torpedo.)  In  the  present  and  succeeding  ar- 
quality,  tides  it  will  be  treated :  1st,  in  its  ordinary 
Tho  cost  of  coal  gai  at  $1 60  per  1,000  enbie  feet  wa8...|0  85  exhibitions  as  produced  by  friction,  heat,  &c, ; 
IJ        ou  (rape  seedj  at  IT  ct^  per  lb  was 0  J5  2d,  under  Electro-Dynamios,  in  the  form  com- 

**  atearlne  candles  at  82  eta.  per  lb.  *'  2  59  '  ,  •     j  i.     ^i.  ^        i        •       i     j.  • 

«        wax  candles  at  68  cts,  per  lb.     "  8 19  monJy  recogmzed  by  the  name  galvanic  electn- 

•*        electric  light  «  0  58  dty;  8d,  as  connected  with  magnetism  in  the 

At  the  usual  prices  of  gas  in  the  United  States,  form  called  Eleotro-Magnetism;  4th,  in  the 

the  electric  light  under  present  expenses  of  the  application  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  the 

battery  is  a  more  costly  method  of  illumination,  useful  arts  in  Elegtro-M£Talltji{ot.    Atmos- 

but  may  still  be  much  cheaper  than  candles,  pherio  electricity,  with  particular  reference  to 

(See  Eleotbo-Dynamios.)  the  experiments  of  Franklin,  will  be  more  fully 

ELEOTRIO  TELEGRAPH.  See  Telegraph,  noticed  under  Lightning.    Electricity  as  de- 

ELEOTRIOITY.    In  the  article  Amber,  it  voloped  by  magnetism  will  be  treated  under 

has  been  already  remarked  that  electrical  phe-  Magneto-Eleotricity. — The   prominent  elec- 

nomena  were  first  noticed  in  this  substance  by  trical  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  very  sim- 

the  ancients,  at  least  as  far  back  as  Thales  of  pie  experiments.    A  glass  tube,  dry  and  clear, 

Miletus,  who  lived  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  when  rubbed  with  a  warm  silk  handkerchief,  at- 

before  the  Ohristian  era.    From  the  Greek  word  tracts  light  objects,  as  slips  of  paper,  gold  leaf,  a 

for  amber,  i^Xc icrpov,  the  name  electricity  was  ap-  feather,  or  a  pith  ball  suspended  by  a  silken 

plied  to  the  obscure  force  which  produced  these  thread.    The  property  thus  developed  is  called 

effects.    As  the  substance  gave  its  name  to  the  electricity,  and  the  body  in  which  it  is  generated 

phenomena,  so  the  most  obvious  of  these,  the  is  called  the  electric.    The  light  body  attracted, 

property  of  amber  when  rubbed  of  attracting  after  remaining  in  contact  with  the  glass  for  a 

light  bodies,  gave  the  name  with  the  Arabs  of  few  seconds,  and  being  then  shaken  off,  is  no 

harahej  or  ^^  catch- chaff,"  to  the  fossil  gum ;  and  longer  attracted,  but  on  the  contrary  is  repelled, 

it  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Da-  But  if  the  light  body  be  touched  with  the  finger, 

vid  Brewster,  that  the  Greek  name  itself  may  not  it  is  then  placed  in  a  condition  to  be  immediately 

oome  from  cXxw,  to  attract,  and  $pi(^  a  hair  orfila-  attracted  again  by  the  glass.    A  stick  of  resin 

ament,  or  Spiov^  a  leaf.    This  singular  property  of  or  sealing  wax  rubbed  with  dry  fiannel  will  be 

amber  was  regarded  merely  as  a  curi6us  isolated  found  to  produce  the  same  result  as  the  glass 

fact ;  nor  were  the  phenomenon  of  crackling  tube ;  but  if  the  two  electrics  be  applied  one  on 

sparks  emitted  in  removmff  the  clothing  from  the  each  side  of  the  suspended  pith  ball  or  feather, 

body,  and  the  exhibition  of  animal  electricity  6b-  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  the  light  body  is 

served  in  the  torpedo,  considered  as  matters  that  observed  to  be  attracted  toward  one,  and  when 

could  prove  of  any  considerable  interest  or  impor-  repelled  to  be  instantly  attracted  by  the  other ; 

tance  to  mankind.   Not  until  the  investigations  of  and  thus  it  will  continue  to  fly  backward  and 

Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Oolchester,  England,  made  about  forward  between  the  two,  until  the  excited  con- 

the  year  1600,  had  any  progress  been  made  to-  dition  of  both  bodies  disappears.    The  electri- 

ward  elucidating  or  classifyingthese  phenomena,  city  excited  by  glass  is  thus  found  to  be  of  a 

or  adding  to  their  number.   He  found  that  a  large  different  quality  from  that  excited  by  resin.    M. 

number  of  substances  were  excited  like  amber  Du  Fay,  who  made  this  discovery  in  1788,  dis- 

by  friction  and  attracted  light  bodies,  that  their  tinguished  these  by  the  names  of  vitreous  and 

capacity  of  doing  this  was  greater  in  cool  dry  resinous  electricity,  which  names  still  continue 

weather  than  when  the  air  was  warm  and  moist,  in  use.    Dr.  Franklin  gave  the  name  of  positive 

and  that  many  other  substances  were  apparently  electricity  to  that  called  vitreous,  and  negative 

deficient  in  this  property.    The  publication  of  to  the  resinous.    These  are  now  sometimes  rep- 

his  experiments  directed  the  attention  of  other  resented  by  the  symbols  -{-,  plus,  and  — ,  minus, 

philosophers  to  the  subject,  and  this  soon  became  (The  theories  of  Du  Fay  and  Dr.  Franklin  are 

one  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular  fields  more  fully  discussed  in  the  article  Eleotro-Mag- 

of  acientifio  research.    New  discoveries  were  kstism.)   K  the  sUk  used  to  rub  the  glass  be  pre- 
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sented  to  tlio  pith  boll,  it  will  be  fonnd  to  act  like    seqncntly  heads  the  list  of  electrics  or  ii 

tbo  resin ;  and  the  flannel  used  to  rnb  this  will  be  tors,  is  shellac,  or  perhaps  gntta  percha^  ate 
fonnd  in  the  same  waj  to  possess  the  same  kind  which  follow  amber,  the  resins,  solpnnr,  wax,  J^ 
of  electricity  as  the  glass.    Hence,  in  the  devel-  glass,  mica,  gems  and  yarious  mineralfl^  aill^ 
opment  of  electricity  by  friction,  one  kind  is  wool,  hair,  feathers,  paper,  baked  wood,  &c.  But 
found  to  be  produced  in  the  electric,  and  the  a  coating  of  moisture  upon  these  renders  than 
other  in  the  material  used  as  a  rubber,  and  the  conductors,  as  a  coating  of  wax  or  resinoiis  tsn 
same  quantity  of  electricity  in  each.    In  the  nish  upon  the  surface  of  the  bodies  classed  is 
multitude  of  bodies  which  may  become  electri-  conductors  deprives  them  of  their  charaoterisde 
cfllly  excited  by  being  rubbed  together,  it  is  not  property.    An  example  of  the  immense  diift^ 
always  obvious  which  will  possess  the  vitreous  ences  which  are  found  in  the  capacity  of  the 
and  which  the  resinous  electricity.    The  nu-  various  conductors  to  convey  electricity  is  rep* 
morons  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  how-  resented  in  tlie  comparison  of  iron  wire  with 
ever,  soxjm  to  have  developed  some  laws  which  water,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  paadoc 
determine  this  result.    Of  two  bodies  thus  ex-  through  an  inch  of  the  fluid  being  fonnd  eqnu 
cited,  that  which  radiates  heat  most  readily  as-  to  that  experienced  in  traverung  400,000,000 
sumes  the  positive  electricity,  and  the  other  the  times  the  distance  of  the  wire.    The  yelodty 
negative.    Silver  rubbed  upon  lead  is  positively  of  electricity  alone  good  conductors  has  beoi 
electrified,  but  if  upon  iron,  which  radiates  heat  variously  estimated  by  different  experimenteiii 
better  than  silver,  it  takes  negative  electricity,  some  making  it  to  exceed  that  of  light  in  its 
and  iron  the  positive.    But  this  may  be  reversed  passage  through  the  atmosphere.      The  pii&- 
in  bodies  of  nearly  the  same  radiating  power,  ciple  of  the  movement  is  as  obscnro  in  the  cos 
in  cose  the  one  radiating  best  is  heated,  and  its  case  as  in  the  other,  as  is  our  knowledge  of  tfas 
surface  is  quite  rough.    Surfaces  which  are  un-  nature  of  the  forces  themselves.  In  a  row  of  pith 
oven,  so  that  the  particles  are  considerably  dis-  balls  suspended  near  each  other  the  excess  of 
turbed  in  the  rubbing,  incline  to  take  the  nega-  electricity  contained  in  one  is  transmitted  to  tht 
tive  electricity;  thus,  when  a  rough  and  a  smooth  next  by  perceptible  movement  of  the  partide!. 
ribbon  are  rubbed  across  each  other,  the  former  is  As  the  distance  which  separates  the  partides  ii 
negatively  and  the  latter  positively  electrified.  A  diminished,  the  capacity  of  rapidly  conyeying 
black  ribbon  rubbed  upon  a  white  one  becomes  electricity  is  increased ;  but  when  the  partickl 
negative,  the  surface  probably  being  more  rough,  are  brought  into  contact,  no  movement  of  this 
— ^In  the  experiment  of  touching  the  pith  ball  with  kind  is  apparent  to  the  senses.    80  it  is  perhqw 
the  finger,  its  electrical  property  is  found  to  be  that  the  mind  fails  to  conceive  the  mode  by  which 
instantly  removed^  so  that  it  becomes  indiflerent  the  particles  of  air  transmit  the  shock  between 
in  its  attraction  either  to  the  glass  or  the  resin ;  the  electric  cloud  and  the  earth,  or  those  of  ame- 
touched  with  a  metallic  rod  held  in  the  hand,  tallio  wire  through  a  long  line  of  it,  at  the  rate^ 
the  same  efloct  is  produced.    But  the  glass  or  it  may  be,  of  more  than  100,000  miles  in  a  see- 
resinous  rods  do  not  thus  strip  it  of  its  electri-  ond  of  time. — ^Various  machines  are  in  use  for 
city.    A  diflercnco  in  bodies  is  thus  noticed  as  generating  and  collecting  electricity  by  frictioiL 
to  their  property  of  conducting  electricity,  and  A  common  form  of  these  is  a  hollow  cylinder 
a  distinction  is  established  between  those  which  of  glass  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  axis 
are  good  and  those  which  are  bad  conductors,  against  a  cushion  or  rubber  stuffed  with  hair  or 
It  is  this  facility  of  rapidly  conducting  away  wool  and  covered  with  soft  leather.    A  flap  of 
electricity  that  prevents  many  solid  bodies  from  oiled  silk,  attached  by  one  edge  to  the  mbber, 
being  regarded  as  electrics,  though  all  of  them  passes  from  this  over  the  upper  surface  of  the 
may  be  made  to  develop  electricity  by  friction,  cylinder,  upon  which  it  rests,  the  object  of  which 
A  metallic  rod  or  tube  provided  with  a  handle  is  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  vitreons  eleo- 
of  gloss  or  resin  may  be  made  like  the  glass  tricity  as  this  is  C4irried  over  from  the  rubber 
tube  to  develop  electricity,  its  escape  being  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder.    The  snpply 
checked  by  the  non-conducting  glass,  which  is  is  furnished  by  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  t& 
said  to  insulate  the  metal.    Bodies  which  thus  rubber  and  leading  to  the  floor  or  to  the  table. 
act  as  poor  conductors  are  called  insulators,  but  The  rubber  is  thus  not  insulated,  and  the  resin- 
the  distinction  between  them  is  only  in  degree,  ous  electricity  excited  in  it  is  not  ordinarily  col- 
Shellac,  amber,  resin,  glass,  brimstone,  &c.,  may  lected  for  experiments,  as  is  the  vitreous.   Thisii 
be  called  either  good  insulators  or  poor  conduct-  effected  by  means  of  a  smooth  metallic  cylinder 
ors.    The  same  bodies  also  differ  in  their  con-  placed  upon  a  solid  glass  leg,  and  extending 
ducting  property  by  slight  changes  in  their  parallel  with  the  glass  cylinder  and  about  S 
composition,  and  by  change  in  their  structure,  inches  from  it  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  rub- 
such  as  is  caused  by  change  of  temperature;  her.    Its  ends  are  hemispherical,  that  no  dec* 
tlius  glass  is  made  a  conductor  by  being  heated  tricity  may  be  lost  by  escaping  from  sharp  edgm 
to  redness,  and  vegetable  bodies  are  changed  to  It  is  hollow,  as  weight  and  solidity  are  of  no 
non-conductors  by  being  deprived  of  their  moist-  service,  electricity  at  rest  occupying  only  the 
ure.    The  metals  are  the  most  perfect  conduct-  surfaces  of  bodies.    This  portion  of  the  appa- 
ors,  and  then  follow  charcoal,  graphite,  saline  ratus  is  called  the  prime  conductor.    The  eleo- 
and  animal  fluids,  ores,  water,  snow,  animal  tricity  discharged  from  beneath  the  oiled  silk  is 
bodies,  &c.    The  worst  conductor,  which  con-  received  upon  metallic  points,  a  row  of  which 
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project  like  tbe  teeth  of  a  rake  from  the  side  of  chines  are  now  generally  eonatmcted  in  this  man- 
the  conductor,  and  point  toward  the  glass  cylin*  ner.    The  disk  is  set  upon  a  revolving  axis  in  a 
der  an  inch  or  thereabout  below  the  silk  flap,  frame,  the  cross  piece  of  wood  over  the  upper 
The  development  of  electricity  is  greatly  in-  edge  of  the  disk  supporting  a  double  rubber,  De- 
creased by  the  application  of  an  amslgam  paste  tween  the  two  parts  of  which  the  edge  of  the  disk 
to  the  surface  of  the  rubber,  and  also,  as  Dr.  revolves,  and  another  pair  of  similar  rubbers  are 
Faraday  recommends,  by  impregnating  with  it  secured  upon  the  base  or  platform,  and  by  a 
the  silk  flap.    It  is  made  of  1  part  of  tin  and  2  screw  are  made  to  press  between  them  the  lower 
of  mercury,  mixed  with  tallow  or  lard  to  form  edge  of  the  disk.  A  flap  of  silk  passes  from  each 
a  soft  paste.    A  better  preparation  is  to  melt  2  rubber  in  the  direction  of  the  revolution  of  the 
oz.  of  zinc  and  1  of  tin  in  a  crucible,  and  then  disk,  covering  each  side  of  it,  and  extending 
pour  in  6  oz.  of  mercury.    It  is  to  be  well  nearly  one  quarter  of  its  circumference,  where 
shaken  in  a  box  until  cold,  ground  to  powder  in  it  meets  the  collecting  points  of  the  prime  con- 
a  mortar,  and  then  mixed  with  lard.    The  paste  ductor.    This  is  secured  to  a  strong  glass  sup-* 
should  be  thinly  spread  and  occasionally  renew-  port,  which    projects   horizontally  from    the 
ed.    The  glass  cylinder  and  all  the  apparatus  frame  on  the  side  opposite  the  winch  or  handle, 
must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust,  and  its  and  then  bends  around  like  two  elbows  so  as  to 
efficiency  will  be  increased  by  some  method  of  present  an  extremity  to  the  surface  of  the  disk  on 
keeping  it  warm  and  dry,  as  by  making  the  two  opposite  edges.     The  arrangement  is  va- 
pedestals  which  support  the  rubber  and  prime  riously  modified  in  different  machines.     An 
conductor  hollow  and  open  at  the  bottom,  the  enormous  machine,  with  a  plate  11  feetindiam-^ 
stand  being  made  double  so  as  to  admit  a  small  eter,  was  in  the  Panopticon  in  Leicester  sauare, 
alcohol  lamp  under  each  pillar.    By  such  a  con-  London.    The  quantity  of  electricity  developed 
ticivance  the  machine  may  be  made  to  operate  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  plate,  the  pow- 
aatisfactorily  in  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  er  of  this  machine  is  probably  greater  than  that 
nnder  ordinary  circumstances  is  unfavorable  for  of  any  other  ever  constructed.   Dr.  Hare  of  Phil- 
the  exhibition  of  electrical  phenomena.    As  the  adelphia  contrived  a  very  neat  form  in  which  the 
electricity  is  excited  by  fuming  the  cylinder,  its  disk  was  made  to  revolve  horizontally.    Other 
presence  is  immediately  indicated  in  the  prime  substances  have  been  used  instead  of  glass  for  the 
conductor  by  the  divergence  of  a  pair  of  pith  disks,  as  pasteboard  soaked  in  cop^  or  amber 
balls  suspended  by  a  conducting  thread,  as  one  varnish,  and  coated  with  the  same ;  wood  has 
of  linen,  from  a  curved  wire  fastened  to  the  also  been  made  into  disks,  and  gum  lac  has  been 
top  of  this  conductor.    Excited  by  the  same  applied  in  the  same  way.    A  machine  of  great 
kind  of  electricity,  they  repel  each  other.    By  power  was  made  in  Brussels  of  a  web  of  var- 
presenting  the  Imuckle  to  a  brass  ba^,  which  nished  silk,  25  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  revolv- 
is  commonly  attached  by  a  stem  to  the  con-  ing  upon  two  wooden  cylinders  covered  with 
ductor,  a  spark  is  drawn  from  it  which  is  both  woollen  serge.    As  the  cylinders  were  made  to 
seen  and  felt.    When  highly  charged,  a  succes-  revolve  by  the  exertions  of  4  men,  the  silk 
sion  of  sparks  may  be  taken  off  with  great  passed  between  2  cushions,  each  7  feet  long 
rapidity  to  any  either  neutral  or  negatively  ex-  and  2  inches  in  diameter.    These  were  covered 
cited  body  brought  near  to  the  £iob ;  or  if  with  the  skins  of  cats  or  hares,  and  could  be 
there  be  points  or  sharp  edges  upon  the  con-  made  to  press  more  or  less  upon  the  silk.    The 
ductor,  the  electricity  will  be  seen  escaping  into  sparks  p]X)duced  by  this  machine  were  15  inches 
the  air  in  brushes  of  faint  light.    The  electrio  long,  and  no  one  was  inclined  to  receive  one  of 
spark  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  explosive  them  except  upon  the  shoulder  or  elbow.-^ 
sound,  vnth  a  display  of  considerable  force,  Phenomena  have  been   frequently  witnessed 
sufficient  when  produced  in  water  contained  in  within  the  past  few  years  in  New  York  and 
a  strong  glass  tube  to  burst  this  with  violence,  other  places  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
In  this  and  its  zigzag  dartings  it  exhibits  its  re*  United  States,  a  notice  of  some  of  which  by 
semblance  to  lightning,  which  is  in  fact  the  same  Prof.  Loomis  may  be  found  in  the  ^^  American 
phenomenon  upon  a  large  scale.    It  is  accom-  Journal  of  Science"  (vol.  xxvi.,  July,  1868). 
panied  with  heat,  and  appears  sometimes  in  one  Persons,  especially  children,  wearing  dry  slip- 
or  another  of  various  shades  of  violet,  blue,  pera  with  thin  soles,  and  a  silk  or  woollen  dress, 
green,  red,  and  yellow,  and  is  sometimes  a  in  a  warm  room  heated  to  at  least  YO"*,  and 
bright  white.     F5rom  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  covered  with  a  thick  velvet  carpet,  often  be- 
Fosinieri  of  the  transmission  of  infinitely  small  come  so  electrically  excited  by  skipping  a  few 
metallic  particles,  when  a  spark  is  produced  be-  times  across  the  room  with  a  shuffiing  motion, 
tween  2  metallic  bodies,  and  of  a  concave  in*  and  rubbing  the  shoe  upon  the  carpet,  that 
dentation  made  in  each  of  them,  he  concludes  sparks  are  produoed'  on  their  coming  in  contact 
that  the  heat  and  light  of  the  spark  proceed  with  other  bodies ;  and  on  their  presenting  a 
from  the  ignition  and  combustion  of  the  parti*  finger  to  a  gaa  burner  yet  warm,  the  gas  may 
des  of  ponderable  matter,  and  that  these  are  be  ignited.    Sulphuric  ether  has  been  thus  in- 
projected  in  opposite  directions.    For  the  glass  flamed,  and  in  dry  cold  weather  sparks  half  an 
cylinder  a  circular  disk  of  plate  gla^  i  or  f  of  inch  in  length  have  been  given  forth  by  youos 
an  inch  thick  and  2  to  8  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  ladies  who  had  been  dancing,  and  pulverized 
is  often  sabsUtutod,  and  the  most  efficient  ma*  resin  has  been  thus  inflamed.    Electricity  ia 
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also   gcDorated  by  tho  steam  escaping  from  is  found  to  bo  different,  accordiDf^r  as  the  action  ii 
boilers  impinging  upon  bard  sabstanccs,  as  in  that  of  cooling  or  of  heating.    The  effect  is  n|>- 
possing  through  bent  iron  tubes,  which  termi-  posed  tobeowingto  the  mdecnlar  change  wbidi 
nato  in  jets  or  small  orifices  of  box  wood.  These  the  metal  experiences  by  change  of  temperatONL 
receive  one  kind  of  electricity  (most  commonly  Other  olectncal  phenomena  have  sabMquent^ 
the  negative),  and  the  boiler,  if  insulated,  is  been  exhibited  by  this  method  of  ezcitatioii,  and 
found  to  bo  charged  with  tho  other.  This  effect^  the  production  of  sparks  vbible  in  the  dayli^ 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Faraday,  ia  the  decomposition  of  water,  &c.,  cause  tiuafarm 
induced  by  tho  friction  of  tho  particles  of  water  of  electricity  to  be  now  regarded  as  not  diffei^ 
in  the  steam  upon  the  discharging  tubes.    A  from  that  generated  by  more  familiar  methodi. 
machine  was  constructed  for  the  polytechnic  The  electric  spark  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Heniy 
institution  in  London,  with  a  boiler  6^  feet  long  and  Prof.  Whcatstone  in  1837  with  a  smsdl  cylin- 
and  3i  feet  diameter,  of  tho  Cornish  form,  with  drlcal  bundle  of  83  elements  of  bismuth  and  anti* 
the   fire  chamber  in  the  boiler,  from  which  mony, }  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  |  (tf  an  indi 
sparks  are  obtained  22  inches  long,  and  so  largo  long. — Electricity  is  thus  obtained  bj  Tariooi 
and  rapid  in  thchr  succession  as  to  appear  like  a  methods,  and  insulated  bodies  may  be  chaxged 
continuous  fiamo.   One  of  these  so-called  hydro-  with  it  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  con- 
electric  machines  has  been  constructed  at  the  ductor,  either  directly  or  through  a  chain,  im^ 
faculty  of  science  in  Paris.    It  is  provided  with  or  other  conducting  body.  Indeed  its  infloenoeii 
80  jets  for  the  escape  of  the  steam,    llio  sparks  felt  upon  bodies  arouna  that  are  not  in  contact 
form  brilliant  jets  of  fire  by  their  rapid  succes-  with  the  electrified  conductor,  as  is  shown  by 
sion.    Each  spark  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  bringing  near  to  this  on  insulated  metallic  body, 
and  several  inches  in  breadth.    Electricity  is  as  a  cylinder,  upon  which  several  piurs  of  ]uth 
moreover  developed  during  tho  changes  which  balls  are  suspended  by  linen  threads.     An  deo 
bodies  undergo  in  mechanical  structure,  and  in  trical  excitement  is  aeen  by  the  divergeDoe  of 
others  produc^^d  by  chemical  action ;  as,  for  these  balls  to  bo  immediately  induced ;   and  tt 
example,  when  sulphur,  wax,  and  other  bodies,  will  bo  found  that  those  suspended  across  the 
after  being  melted,  return  to  a  solid  state  on  end  nearest  tho  prime  conductor  are  affected 
cooling,  wlien  gases  are  disengaged,  and  vapors  with  tho  opposite  electricity  fh)m  that  c^  the 
are  evolved ;  from  the  leaves  of  living  plants  as  conductor,  and  those  at  the  remote  end  by  the 
they  disengage  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  same  electricity.    Tho  electricity  that  was  qni- 
also  from  decomposing  vegetable  matters.    As  escent  in  tho  body  thus  appears  to  have  been 
rapid  motion  and  friction  develop  it,  the  falling  disturbed  by  its  proximity  to  another  bighlj 
of  rain  and  hail  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind  charged,  and  that  portion  which  was  of  an  op- 
may  produce  it  in  the  enormous  quantities  in  posito  nature  to  the  disturbing  agent  is  drawn 
which  it  is  generated  in  tlio  atmosphere,  and  toward  it,  while  that  of  the  same  nature  is  le- 
by  evaporation  still  more  may  be  developed  by  pelled.    Between  tho  two  extremities  is  a  point 
these  atmospheric  influences.    As  an  example  where  no  electrical  excitement  is  displayed.  This 
of  the  amount  sometimes  produced  in  the  atmos-  phenomenon  is  called  electrical  induction.    It 
phore,  it  is  stated  in  Livingstone's  ^^  Travels  in  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  apparatus  fbr  ool- 
Houth  Africa'^  (p.  137)  that  the  hot  wind  which  lecting  and  retaining  large  quantities  of  electii- 
blows  during  the  dry  seasons  over  the  desert  from  city  is  based.    Tlic  most  simple  form  of  it  is  a 
north  to  south  ^*  is  in  such  an  electric  state  that  pane  of  gloss  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin  fn], 
a  bunch  of  ostrich  feathers,  hold  a  few  seconds  with  tho  excci>tion  of  a  margin  of  an  inch  in 
against  it,  becomes  as  strongly  charged  as  if  width  all  around.    One  side  of  this  being  placed 
attnclicd  to  a  powerful  electrical  machine,  and  upon  some  conducting  body  commnnicating  with 
clasps  the  advancing  hand  with  a  sharp  crackling  the  floor,  and  tho  other  side  being  connected 
sound. '^  By  a  little  friction  the  fur  of  the  mantles  with  the  charged  conductor,  tho  latter  side  is  it- 
worn  by  the  natives  gives  out  a  luminous  appear-  self  charged  with  the  electricity  of  the  oondnctofi 
ance.    It  is  produced  even  by  the  motion  com-  while  the  metallic  coating  on  the  other  side  be- 
municated  in  riding ;  and  a  rubbing  with  tho  hand  comes  at  the  same  time  charged  with  the  oppoeita 
causes  sparks  and  dist inct  crepitations  to  bo  emit-  electricity.  By  this  method  charges  of  electridty 
ted.    Dr.  Hooker  observed  similar  phenomena  may  be  accumulated  proportional  to  the  amonat 
during  a  snow  storm  on  Ben  Nevis  in  1625,  tho  of  metallic  surfaces.    The  panes  may  he  mnlti- 
clcctricity  causing  a  hissing  sound  in  tho  air,  and  plied  in  number,  and  made  to  act  as  one  by  con- 
afliecting  the  hair  of  the  members  of  his  party,  necting  all  tho  insulated  or  upper  coatings  by  a 
DeSaussure  and  others  witnessed  the  same  effects  good  conductor  with  that  communicating  with 
on  Mount  Breven  in  1761)^ What  was  su])posed  the  prime  conductor,  and  all  tho  other  sui^ues 
to  be  a  peculiar  quality  of*  electricity  was  first  by  another  good  conductor  with  thatcommnni- 
observotl  by  Dr.  Seebeck  of  Berlin,  and  named  by  eating  with  tho  ground.    Tho  tendency  of  the 
Prof.  Oersted  the  thermo-electrical  current.    It  two  electricities  thus  accumulated  is  to  rush 
is  produced  when  two  pieces  of  metal  joined  to-  together,  and  this  they  do  instantaneously  when 
gether  at  both  ends  are  heated  or  cooled  at  one  of  a  conducting  medium    is  presented  to  eadi. 
their  junctions.    Tlie  current  manifests  its  pres-  The  common  mutho<l  of  restoring  their  cquilib* 
ence  by  causing  the  magnetic  needle  to  deviate  rium  is  by  means  of  a  stout  wire  or  rod,  with 
from  its  position.    Tho  direction  of  the  current  a  metallic  knob  at  each  end,  tho  wire  bent  or 
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tiiniedl)y  a  hinge  to  the  proper  onrratare,  and  its  under  snrface  the  solid  earth.    Whenever 
passing  through  a  glass  handle,  by  which  it  is  held,  either  the  stratum  of  clouds  above  or  the  earth 
This  is  called  a  discharging  rod.   A  chain  will  ef-  below  becomes  charged  with  one  kind  of  elec- 
fect  the  same  purpose,  or  the  discharge  may  be  tricity,  the  opposite  kind  is  induced  in  the  other, 
takenthrough  the  body  by  presenting  one  hand  to  and  the  same  tendency  is  manifested  of  these 
each  surface  of  the  glass ;  and  if  any  number  of  two  electricities  to  rush  together  and  neutral- 
persons  join  hands,  and  the  two  at  the  extremi-  ize  each  other,  as  is  observed  in  the  electrified 
ties  present  ahand  one  to  theupper  and  the  other  coatings  upon  the  glass;  and  if  with  our  im- 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  glass,  the  shock  will  perfect  apparatus,  covering  a  few  square  feet 
instantly  pass  through  them  all.  Instead  of  panes  of  surface,  we  can  produce  effects  so  startling, 
of  glass,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  use  wide-  we  may  the  better  appreciate  the  terrific  pow- 
mouthed  glass  bottles  or  jars,  which  are  coated  er  gathered  upon  surfaces  adapted  for  accumu- 
inside  and  out  nearly  to  the  top  with  tin  foiL  lating  electricity,  extending  over  areas  of  many 
These  are  called  Leyden  jars,  from  having  been  square  miles,  and  charged  by  the  action  of  the 
first  used  by  Mnsschenbroek  and  others  at  Ley-  most  powerfiil  agents  in  nature.    A  particular 
den  in  1745.    A  cover  of  baked  wood  is  fitted  quality  of  this  natural  electricity,  common  to  it 
upon  each  one,  and  through  the  centre  of  thb  a  and  the  machine  electricity  generated  by  fric- 
brass  rod  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom,  with  which  tion,  is  its  intensity,  or  its  property  of  violent 
it  connects  by  a  short  chain ;  its  upper  end  ter-  action.    In  this  it  differs  from  the  electricity 
minates  in  a  brass  knob  2  or  8  inches  above  the  generated  by  the  gdvanic  battery,  which  is 
cover.    A  number  of  these  arranged  together,  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  its  character, 
the  brass  knobs  at  the  top  being  connected  by  while  the  quantity  is  remarkably  large.    The 
wires  or  a  chain,  and  the  outer  coatings  being  natural  electricity  obtained  by  friction  has  been 
also  brought  into   communication  with  each  compared  to  the  heat  developed  in  a  bar  of  red- 
other  by  good  conductors,  constitute  an  elec-  hot  iron,  while  that  produced  by  chemical  ac- 
trical  battery,  and  this  is  charged  from  the  prime  tion  is  more  analogous  to  a  larger  quantity  of 
conductor  by  connecting  one  of  the  knobs  with  caloric  diffused  through  a  vast  body  of  water, 
it.    With  a  battery  of  this  kind,  the  metallic  The  common  electricity  also,  after  being  accu- 
coatings  of  which  amounted  to  225  square  feet,  mulated,  has  the  property  of  remaining  for  a 
and  charged  by  a  powerful  electrical  machine  con-  considerable  time  in  an  excited  condition,  and 
struoted  by  Van  Marum  at  Haarlem,  Holland,  for  this  reason  has  been  called  statical  or  re- 
shocks  of  such  power  were  obtained  that  a  piece  posing  electricity,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  boxwood  4  inches  long  and  4  in  diameter  was  generated  by  the  battery,  which  exists  only 
rent  apart,  and  the  report  produced  was  so  loud  while  it  is  evolved,  and  for  this  reason  is  termed 
as  to  stun  the  ear,  while  the  flash  dazzled  the  current  electricity.    In  most  of  the  instances 
eye  with  its  brilliancy.    The  heat  generated  in  which  electricity  is  applied  to  useful  purposes 
was  so  intense  that  a  small  iron  wire  about  yl^  the  violent  shook  is  not  what  is  required,  but 
of  an  inch  thick  and  25  feet  long  was  fused  into  the  feeble  and  continuous  action  of  the  galvanic 
red-hot  globules,  which  scattered  in  every  di-  current.    It  is  consequently  in  the  description 
rection.  A  piece  of  tin  wire  j\  of  an  inch  thick  of  this  form  of  electricity  that  the  practical  uses 
and  8  inches  long  disappeared  in  blue  smoke,  of  this  agent  will  be  treated.    One  use  of  the 
globules  of  melted  tin  at  the  same  time  falling  machine,  however,  may  be  noticed  in  this  place, 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  repeatedly  rebound-  When  a  shock  is  passed  through  strips  of  gold 
ing.    Magnetism  was  also  developed  by  the  leaf  placed  between  slips  of  window  glass,  the 
shock,  so  that  polarity  was  given  to  steel  bars  gold  is  melted  and  driven  into  the  pores  of  the 
of  9  inches  in  length,  nearly  i  an  inch  wide,  and  glass.    On  this  principle  metallic  colors  are  im- 
A  of  an  inch  thick.    The  machine  which  pro-  pressed  in  ornamental  figures  upon  sjlk  or  pa- 
auced  these  effects  was  constructed  of  two  per.    The  design  is  first  cut  out  as  in  stencil 
disks  of  glass,  6  feet  5  inches  in  diameter,  set  plates  on  a  piece  of  thick  drawing  paper,  and 
upon  the  same  axis,  and  provided  with  8  rubbers,  this  being  laid  between  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  and 
each  of  which  was  about  15  inches  long  and  2  the  object  to  be  impressed,   and  the  whole 
inches  wide.  Bodies  40  feet  distant  were  sensibly  placed  under  a  weight  and  the  shock  passed 
affected  by  the  electricity  excited  by  this  ma-  through  the  gold  leaf,  portions  of  this  are  pro- 
chine,  and  pointed  wires  28  feet  distant  directed  jected  through  the  lines  of  the  design,  and  fixed 
toward  the  conductor  were  tipped  with  a  star  of  upon  the  ground  intended  to  receive  them.    By 
light ;  and  when  a  metallic  ball  communicating  the  shock  various  chemical  compounds  may  be 
with  the  ground  was  presented  to  it,  a  brilliant  decomposed  and  gaseous  mixtures  separated, 
jet  of  light  2  feet  or  more  in  length  darted  and  their  elements  made  to  assume  new  com- 
forth  with  a  zigzag  motion,  throwing  luminous  binations ;  but  these  phenomena  are  better  ex- 
brushes  of  light  into  the  air. — It  is  interest*  hibited  by  the  battery,  and  will  therefore  be 
ing  to  observe  the  close  relation  between  the  described  in  another  article. — Statical  electrici- 
pane  of  glass  partially  covered  with  metallic  ty  is  developed  in  some  cases  by  other  agencies 
coatings  and  the  arrangement  of  the  natural  as  well  as  by  friction,  as  by  pressure  and  heat, 
bodies — the  perfectly  conducting  atmosphere,  The  mineral  Iceland  spar  is  especially  remark- 
corresponding  to  the  glass,  overlaid  with  the  able  for  the  electrical  excitement  occasioned  in 
stratum  of  doads  of  vapor  and  touching  by  it  when  a  rhomb  held  in  one  hand  by  its  two 
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opposite  edges  is  tonched  upon  two  of  its  par-  present  the  former  is  the  oomprehenaiTe  tcm 

allel  faces  by  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  Be-  which  inclades  whatever  belongs  to  the  elec^ri* 

ing  then  held  near  the  small  needle  of  tlie  elec-  cal  current  generated  b^  the  voltaio  pile  or 

troscope  (an  instrument  to  be  hereafter  noticed),  battery,  the  thermo-electnc  circle  or  the  electio> 

th^  mineral  is  shown  to  be  excited  by  vitreous  magnet  Under  the  heads  Thermo-Eleotbicixt, 

electricity.  A  number  of  other  crystals,  as  fluor  Electbo-Maonbtism,  and  Hionxto-Eixotkoi* 

spar,  topaz,  mica,  aragonite,  &c.,  all  of  which  tv,  the  last  two  will  be  respectively  treated. — 

are  capable  of  being  cleaved  into  lamime,  mani-  The  discovery  of  this  form  of  electrioity  hat 

fest  the  Bame  property.    The  electricity  thus  been  referred  to  in  the  mrtide  AmiCAXi  £lio- 

developed  has  been  found  to  continue,  as  no-  TmoiTT.    It  is  manifested  in  the  chemical  ao* 

ticed  by  Hatly,  for  11  days  without  dispersion,  tion  of  substances  upon  each  other;  not  often 

When  two  substances  are  pressed  together,  the  exhibited,  it  is  true,  unless  sought  for,  but  still 

electricity  is  developed  only  on  their  separa-  manifested,  even  when  it  is  so  feeble  that  the 

tion,  and  in  one  it  is  vitreous  and  in  the  other  electrical  excitement  produced  is  its  ohlj  indict- 

resinous.    Electricity  obtained  by  heat  is  ex-  tion ;  witness  the  slight  shock  to  the  animal 

hibited  also  by  a  variety  of  minerals,  and  cspe-  tissue,  causing  sudden  contraction,  when  2  differ- 

cially  by  the  crystal  of  tourmaline.    Whenever  ent  metals  placed  one  below  and  the  other  above 

its  temperature  changes,  electricity  is  excited  the  tongue,  or  against  the  inner  sarfiioe  of  the 

in  it,  in  one  end  of  the  positive  and  in  the  lip,  are  brought  in  contact  at  their  edges.    The 

other  of  the  negative  kind.    If  the  change  of  saliva  in  this  case  acts  chemically  upon  eaeh 

temperature  is  rapidly  produced,  the  electri-  metal,  producing  in  the  one  most  affected  resin- 

city  is  sufliciently  intense  to  attract  light  bodies  ous  or  negative  electricity,  and  in  the  other 

to  the  surface  of  the  crystal.    When  the  crystal  vitreous.*    The  former  is  analogous  to  the  rub- 

is  allowed  to  cool  after  being  heated,  the  elec-  her  in  the  electrical  machine,  and  is  called  the 

tricity  developed  at  each  extremity  is  the  op-  generating  plate ;  the  other,  answerinf^  to  the 

posite  of  that  manifested  during  the  heating. —  Pp°^^  conductor,  is  called  the  condnctinff  plate. 

In  conducting  experiments  in  electricity,  a  va-  The  greatest  effect  is  produced  when  (both  oeing 

riety  of  instruments  have  been  introduced  in  good  conductors)  the  one  is  rapidly  acted  upoa 

connection  with  the  maciiine,  some  of  which,  as  by  the  fluid  which  wets  them,  and  the  other  iscf 

electrometer,  elcctrophorus,  electroscope,  &c.,  a  nature  to  be  less  affected.  Two  such  plates  sie 

may  properly  be  noticed  in  their  alphabetical  called  a  galvanic  pair ;  the  term  element  is  up- 

place  in  this  work,  though  for  their  full  de-  plied  sometimes  to  the  pair,  or  more  generally  to 

scription  the  reader  must  look  to  some  of  the  one  of  the  plates.  They  are  commonly  one  of  xine 

many  able  special  treatises  upon  this  subject,  and  one  of  copper,  silver,  or  platinum,  and  they 

among  which  that  by  Sir  David  Brewster  holds  are  immersed  in  water  mixed  with  aolphnrie 

an  important  rank,  and  has  furnished  most  of  acid.  They  are  allowed  to  touch  each  other  only 

the  materials  for  the  many  compilations.    The  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  or  instead  of  dirae^ 

Traite  de  Velectricite   theorique  et  appliquU  ly  touching,  a  wire  of  any  length  may  proceed 

(Paris,  1854-^58)  of  M.  A.  De  la  Rive  presents  from  each  as  a  conducting  medium,  uirou^ 

the  science  most  completely  in  its  latest  devel-  which  the  electrical  current  is  transmitted,  and 

opments,  and  in  its  several  departments.    An  its  effects  are  developed  with  the  same  eneny 

English  translation  of  it,  by  0.  Y.  Walker,  F.  at  their  extremities,  or  the  poles  of  the  pain 

R.  8.,  entitled  "A  Treatise  on  Electricity  in  when  brought  into  contact,  as  if  the  upper  edges 

Theory  and  Practice,"  has  been  published  (8  of  the  2  plates  were  themselves  brought  toge- 

vols.  8vo.,  London,  1853-'58).    See  also  Fara-  ther.    By  the  contact  being  effected  an  eztn- 

day^s  *^  Experimental  Researches  on  Electricity^'  ordinary  capacity  is  produced  in  the  acdutico 

(8  vols.  8vo.,  Iwondon,  1844-^55).  of  acting  upon  &e  zinc  plate,  whUe  the  other 

EI^CTRO-DYN AMIGS  (Gr.  i^Xfjtrpov,  amber,  appears  to  bo  proportionally  protected.    The 

and  dvvafitr,  power).  Tlie  kind  of  electricity  de-  water  is  decomposed^  its  oxygen  unites  with 

veloped  by  friction  may  be  kept  quiescent,  as  ac-  the  zinc,  the  resulting  oxide  of  which  is  dis- 

cnmulatcd  in  the  Ley  den  jar,  and  at  any  time  bo  solved  by  the  sulphorio  acid  as  a  sulphate,  and 

made  to  manifest  instantly  its  intensity  of  action,  the  hydrogen  appears  in  minute  bubbles  on  the 

as  when  a  fulminating  powder  is  exploded.  But,  surface  of  the  otner  plate.    These  bubbles  con* 

as  developed  by  chemical   action,  electricity  tinually  increase  in  size  and  escape  to  the  sm^ 

in  the  form  of  a  constant  current  manifests  face.  The  electricity  is  supposed  to  be  generated 

other  properties ;  and  its  effects  are  exhibited  at  the  zinc  plate  or  that  most  aeted  on  by  the 

only  during  the  flow  of  this  curr^it,  disappear-  acid,  and  to  pass  through  tiie  fluid  fWnn  tins 

ing  instantly  on  its  cessation,  as  the  light  of  the  to  the  copper  or  metal  less  affected  by  the  acidf 

sun  is  lost  when  its  rays  are  intercepted.  Elec-  and  thence  through  whatever  conductor  is  in* 

tro-dynaroics  is  the  name  applied  to  this  branch  terposed  between  the  upper  portion  of  this  and 

of  the  science,  in  contradistinction  to  electro-  that  of  the  zinc  plate.  The  zmc  plate,  supposed 

statics,  the  term  used  to  designate  the  other.  — — — - — ; --— — ; — -- 

The  distinction  is  not,  however,  a  satisfactorr  p,:ch.gTlrh"u;SS~5i«,'do'iiS?Zm 

one  ;  and  wlien  the  nature  of  this  subtle  agent  moUtened  sine.    The  animal  on  attempting  to  crawl  oiff«?i- 

is  more  perfectly  compreh«.ded,  it  wiU  no  donbt  ^a^i:^^V^'^^^SJ^''^£^:^^ 

give  place  to  a  more  exact  exposition*    But  at  iiriaonerapoathesiivw. 
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to  be  the  source  of  the  electricity,  is  called  posi-  in  this  arrangement  has  been  called  the  electro- 
tive,  and  the  copper  plate,  which  receives  the  positive  metal,  and  copper  the  electro-negative, 
current,  negative.    Some  suppose  two  currents  terms  which  nave  merely  a  relative  si^iifica- 
are  excited,  which  pass  in  opposite  directions,  tion ;  for  if  potassium  were  substituted  for  ^e 
and  others  believe  that  the  excitement  is  not  of  copper,  or  platinum  for  the  zinc,  the  electrical 
the  nature  of  a  current  at  alL    If  the  circuit  is  properties  of  the  metals  would  be  found  re- 
complete,  no  evidence  of  this  action  is  apparent  versed.    The  following  table  presents  the  met* 
except  the  rapid  oxidation  and  disappearance  als  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  to 
of  the  zinc,  and  the  production  of  the  hydrogen ;  each  other  when  used  for  electric  plates,  with 
but  ifthis  be  interrupted  bythe  smallest  brea^  or  the  acid  mixtures  usually  employed,  as  water 
by  the  interposition  of  a  very  fine  wire,  the  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.    The  most 
passing  of  the  c^^irrent  is  manifested,  not,  as  with  positive  is  the  first  named,  the  most  negative 
the  machine  electricity,  by  the  quality  of  tension  the  last.    Each  one  is  positive  to  those  which 
which  enables  it  to  leap  across  the  non-conduct-  succeed,  and  negative  to  those  which  precede  it. 
ing  air,  with  an  explosive  spark,  or  to  pierce  an  Those  furthest  separated  would  consequenUy 
interposed  card  or  other  poor  conductor,  but  produce  the  highest  electric  excitement : 
intense  heat  is  developed  at  the  points  where         i.  PotMsium.       e.  Lend.  la  Silver, 
the  current  is  partially  obstructed.  If,  however,         J-  ^°«- ,            I  S?^^**,.          li  ^,^°»®»7« 
the  number  of  pairs  be  greatly  multiplied,  the         4.  Tin.               9.  Nickel  is.  PiaUnom. 
electricity  then  approaches  the  character  of  that         &  iron. 

generated  by  the  friction  machines.  When  a  fine  This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  constant  with 
wireof  a  poor  conducting  metal  is  used  to  form  a  all  fluids,  nor  always  with  the  same  fluid  at 
part  of  the  circuit,  this  is  immediately  oxidized  different  degrees  of  concentration,  or  at  differ- 
and  disappears  in  vapor.    If  the  breafc  is  closed  ent  temperatures.    A  number  of  pairs  being 
by  bringing  the  terminating  points  in  contact,  arranged  in  succession,  and  the  zinc  plate  of  one 
brilliant  sparks  are  produced ;  and  if  points  of  being  connected  by  a  good  conductor  to  the 
coke  or  dense  charcoal,  such  as  that  made  from  copper  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  whole  ms^  be 
boxwood,  are  used  for  the  poles  or  electrodes  of  maae  to  act  as  one  pair  with  increased  effect, 
the  circuit,  a  continuous  light  of  intense  brillian-  Enlarging  the  size  of  the  plates  also  increases 
cy  is  emitted,  even  if  the  poles  terminate  in  a  the  power.    Yolta's  arrangement  was  a  pile 
vacuum,  and  to  some  extent  also  if  under  water,  of  disks  of  copper  and  zinc,  one  of  the  latter 
thus  evidencing  that  it  is  not  the  effect  of  combus-  being  placed  at  the  bottom,  upon  it  a  doth 
tion.  In  the  passage  of  the  current  through  most  moistened  with  some  acid  liquor,  separating  it 
compound  fluids  in  which  the  plates  are  immers-  from  the  copper  above,  on  which  rested  anoQier 
ed,  tne  fluid  is  decomposed,  one  of  its  elements,  as  zinc  disk,  then  the  wet  cloth,  copper,  zinc,  and 
the  hydrogen,  appearing  at  the  negative,  and  the  so  on,  the  uppermost  disk  being  one  of  copper, 
other,  as  the  oxygen,  at  the  positive  side ;  and  Two  wires,  one  from  each  extremity  01  the 
the  same  decomposition  is  effected  if,  instead  of  series,  meeting  together,  complete  the  circuit,  and 
immersing  the  plates  in  the  compound  fluid,  the  electrical  action  is  excited  throughout  the  whole 
conducting  wires  anywhere  on  the  circuit  are  series.    On  the  supposition  of  tiiere  being  two 
each  made  to  terminate  in  it,  but  not  in  contact  currents,  the  electricity  developed  by  the  chem- 
with  each  other.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  the  ical  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  lowest  zinc  plate 
wire  attached  to  the  copper  which  is  acted  upon ;  renders  this  positively  excited,  and  the  proximate 
and  that  attached  to  the  zinc  (now  the  negative  copper  negatively  so.    This,  in  actual  contact 
pole  because  it  receives  the  current),  which  gives  with  another  zinc  plate,  tends  to  impart  to  it 
off  the  hydrogen.  This  is  the  arrangement  used  directly  its  own  kind  of  electricity,  but  this  zinc 
for  effecting  decomposition,  and  the  interposed  disk  also,  being  itself  positively  excited,  trans- 
vessel in  which  the  compound  is  placed  is  caUed  mits  the  negative  electricity  to  the  next  copper 
the  decomposition  cell.    It  is  in  reference  to  the  with  an  additional  charge  of  its  own  creatmg ; 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  this,  that  bodies  and  thus  the  negative  current  goes  on  accumu- 
are  distinguished  as  either  electro-negative  or  lating  toward  the  uppermost  copper  disk,  while 
electro-positive ;  or,  according  to  the  nomen-  the  positive  electricity  accumulates  in  the  same 
clature  of  Prof.  Faraday,  as  anions  or  cations,  manner  in  the  other  direction  at  the  lowest  zinc. 
The  former  in  the  decomposition  tend  to  the  The  conducting  wires,  like  those  of  the  electrical 
anode  or  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  that  pro-  machine,  by  coming  in  contact  restore  the  dis- 
ceeding  from  the  copper  plate,  and  the  latter  to  turbed  eqmlibrium,  one  electricity  neutralizing 
the  cathode  or  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  the  other.    This  original  arrangement  is  called 
(See  Cathode.)    Hydrogen,  the  alkalies,  and  the  voltaic  pile.    It  was  modified,  however,  by 
the  metals,  appearing  at  the  negative  pole  of  the  Yolta  himself  by  the  substitution  of  a  li(}uid  for 
battery,  are  cations ;  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  the  moistened  cloth ;  and  the  plates  being  im- 
fluorine,  and  the  acids  generally,  tend  to  the  mersed  in  this  on  the  same  principle  of  their 
other  pole,  and  are  called  anions,    fiut  this  arrangement  in  the  pile,  the  apparatus  is  called 
classification  of  bodies  must  not  be  confounded  the  voltaic  or  galvanic  battery,  the  latter  name 
wi^  their  division  into  positive  and  negative  having  reference  to  Galvani,  who  discovered 
with,  reference  to  their  action  when  applied  in  this  kind  of  electricity,  though  he  knew  nothing 
the  battery  to  excite  the  electric  current.    Zinc  of  this  mode  of  developing  it. — ^It  has  been  al- 
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ready  stated  that  by  increasing  the  number  or  be  extended  only  to  short  distances,  and  then 
size  of  the  plates  the  electrical  effects  are  ang-  through  the  best  conductors;  but  if  the  current 
mented.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  how-  be  interrupted  by  the  interposition  of  fine  wire 
ever,  which  of  these  modes  is  adopted.    It  is  of  poor  conducting  material,  as  iron,  ste^  or 
found  that  increasing  the  area  of  a  single  pair  of  platinum,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  is  de- 
plates  adds  to  the  capacity  of  generatingheat  even  veloped.  A  remarkable  battery  of  this  descrip- 
m  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in  the  surface  tion  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  magneto«elcc-  with  which  he  fused  a  number  of  substances 
tricity  is  more  thoroughly  developed ;  but  the  in-  before  regarded  as  infusible,  including  chnrcoal ; 
tensity  ofthe  electrical  force  is  not  sensibly  affect-  platinum  ho  described  as  running  like  water 
ed,  nor  its  power  of  producing  chemical  changes  under  its  action.    For  convenience  of  room  the 
in  bodies  introduced  into  the  circuit,  which  is  a  plates  were  arranged  in  coils,  the  zinc  and  cop- 
property  belonging  to  that  condition  expressed  per  being  separated  by  a  space  of  only  ^  of  an 
by  the  term  intensity,  and  not  to  the  other,  de-  inch.    From  its  power  of  producing  heat  he 
pendent,  it  is  supposed,  on  quantity.   But  if  the  called  this  form  of  battery  a  calorimotor.     Simi- 
size  of  each  pair  of  plates  continue  the  same,  lar  batteries  have  since  been  made  with  an  ex- 
and  their  number  be  increased,  the  electricity  posed  area  of  400  square  feet.    By  connecting  a 
developed  is  more  of  the  nature  of  that  gen-  number  of  distinct  sheets  of  the  same  metal  to- 
erated  by  the  electrical  machine,  which  is  dis-  gether  by  a  good  conductor,  the  effect  is  pro- 
tinguished  by  its  character  of  intensity,  as  is  auced  of  one  large  sheet.  Heat  is  also'developed 
manifested  in  its  power  of  giving  shocks,  and  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  acid,  at  least  np 
of  passing  to  some  extent  through  imperfect  to  a  certain  point.    The  chemical  action  then 
conductors.    It  is  this  form  of  battery  which  is  goes  on  with  greater  rapidity,  and  a  propor- 
employed  to  effect  chemical  decompositions,  tionate  quantity  of  electricity  is  set  free.     The 
That  used  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  experi-  deficiency  of  this  kind  of  electricity  in  intenrity 
ments  which  resulted  in  his  discoveries  of  the  renders  it  necessary,  when  the  effect  is  to  be 
metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  con-  transmitted  a  considerable  distance,  as  for  firing 
sisted  of  2,000  pairs  of  plates,  with  areas  ex-  charges  under  water,  or  ignitinff  several  charges 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  acids  amounting  to  at  once  in  blasting  rocks,  to  aad  a  second  bst- 
128,000  square   inches.     Various  modes  are  tery  or  to  increase  the  number  of  the  pairs  of 
adopted  for  arranging  these  plates,  but  the  prin-  plates.    The  best  conducting  material  should 
ciple  is  the  same  in  all.    Tlie  copper  and  zinc  be  used,  and  this  in  a  wire  of  large  size.    The 
plates  of  each  pair  are  to  be  brought  in  contact  metals  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  of  oon- 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  a  slip  of  met-  ducting  the  electric  current.    Their  propor- 
al,  while  the  communication  between  the  zinc  tional  vduo  in  this  respect  is  representea  in 
and  copper  of  adjoining  pairs  is  through  the  the  numbers  respectively  accompanying  thoM 
acid  liquor  in  which  they  are  immersed.    The  named  below : 
arrangement  may  consist,  as  in  the  trough  bat-         silver,  copp«r,  each..  120 

tery,  of  a  number  of  cells  formed  by  partitions,  Gold M 

which  neither  the  acid  nor  the  electric  current  '^ 

can  traverse,  a  copper  plate  being  opposed  to  a  The  place  for  brass  is  between  copper  and 
zinc  plate  in  each  cell,  and  the  communication  gold.  In  the  article  Blasting  is  a  descrip- 
being  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  through  tion  of  a  cheap  battery  used  in  Scotland,  by 
the  fluid.  The  copper  is  connected  by  a  slip  which  discharges  have  been  produced  at  a  d»- 
of  metal  passing  over  the  partition  with  a  tanco  of  500  feet.  A  second  battery  added 
zinc  plate  in  the  next  cell,  opposed  to  which  would  carry  the  effect  still  further.  Cast  Iron 
is  another  copper  plate,  and  so  on.  The  last  is  substituted  in  this  for  the  copper  plate,  be- 
copper  communicates  with  the  first  zinc  by  a  ing  found  more  efScacious  for  generating  eleo- 
wire  outside  of  the  whole,  thus  completing  the  tricity  in  quantity  than  either  copper  or  sOrer. 
circuit.  Or,  instead  of  a  trough  divided  into  The  effect  of  the  intense  heat  is  beautiftilly  ex- 
cells,  a  number  of  glass  tumblers  may  bo  ar-  hibited  by  a  number  of  interesting  experimenti^ 
ranged  in  succession,  each  holding  a  zinc  and  a  which  should  be  performed  in  a  dark  room. 
copper  plate,  which  are  connected  by  strips  of  When  one  wire  of  the  battery  is  made  to  ter- 
metal  with  their  opposite  plates  in  acyoininir  minate  along  the  edge  of  a  metallic  coil,  and  the 
tumblers.  This  was  the  arrangement  adoptea  opposite  edge  of  this  is  laid  upon  a  metallic  sop- 
by  Volta.  In  Oruikshank's  form  of  the  battery,  face  which  is  connected  with  the  other  wire^ 
the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  applied  one  upon  the  leaf  of  metal  is  inflamed,  and  bums  with  a 
the  other  and  soldered  together,  and  thus  in-  characteristic  light  and  color,  silver  giving  oat 
serted  as  partitions  in  the  trough,  the  zinc  plates  a  bright  green,  and  gold  a  whitish  light,  u  one 
all  facing  one  way  and  the  copper  the  other,  wire  is  made  to  terminate  in  a  file  and  the  other 
The  cells  thus  made  being  then  partially  filled  in  a  steel  point,  and  tho  point  is  drawn  over 
with  dilute  acid,  the  arrangement  is  seen  to  be  the  the  file,  bnlliant  sparks  are  emitted  like  those 
same  as  that  of  the  voltaic  pile.  Batteries  con-  struck  by  the  hammer  of  the  blacksmith  fl*om 
structed  with  a  few  plates  of  great  size  develop  a  mass  of  heated  iron. — ^Dr.  WoUaston  effected 
a  vast  amount  of  electricity,  but  in  a  current  of  an  important  improvement  in  tho  battery  in 
feeble  intensity.    Their  action  can  consequently  1816,  by  causing  each  &ce  of  the  zinc  to  be  op- 
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posed  to  one  of  copper.  The  plate  of  the  latter  battery  may  he  kept  in  action  for  days  together, 
metal  was  bent  romid  in  the  form  of  the  letter  For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  *^  constant  bat- 
U,  and  from  the  upper  edge  of  one  side  an  ear  tery."  Its  effect  is  increased  by  adding  several 
projected  at  right  angles,  by  which  it  could  be  pairs,  and  connecting  them  on  the  principle 
suspended  to  a  cross  bar  of  baked  wood.  The  adopted  in  otiier  batteries.  Grove's  battery  is 
screw  bolt  which  fastened  it  to  the  wood  also  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Daniell's,  but  is 
went  through  a  similar  ear  projecting  in  the  op-  made  much  more  compact  by  the  use  of  plati- 
posite  direction  from  the  zinc  plate  of  the  next  num  instead  of  copper.  A  strip  of  this  is  placed 
pair,  the  copper  ear  lying  between  the  wood  in- the  porous  cell,  which  in  this  case  is  of  un- 
and  tbe  zinc  ear,  and  both  being  brought  into  glazed  porcelain,  and  contains  strong  nitric  acid, 
close  contact  by  tightening  the  nut  on  the  up-  The  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an  open  cylinder  with 
per  surface  of  the  bar.  The  zinc  plates  lie  each  a  longitudinal  slit  from  top  to  bottom  for  admits 
within  one  of  bent  copper,  but  without  touch-  ting  the  free  circulation  of  the  acid  through  it, 
ing  it  in  any  part  Their  contact  is  sometimes  is  placed  ontside  of  and  around  the  porous  cell 
guarded  against  by  inserting  strips  of  baked  wood  in  a  glass  tumbler  or  similar  vessel,  partially 
between  the  two  metals.  As  by  this  arrange-  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  10  parts 
ment  particles  of  zinc  as  they  fell  were  caught  df  water.  The  poles  are  thus  seen  to  be  re* 
in  the  bend  and  retarded  the  action  of  the  bat-  versed  fh)m  the  arrangement  of  DanielPs.  This 
tery,  the  form  was  afterward  improved  by  invert-  battery  is  remarkable  for  its  intensity  or  power 
ing  the  copper  plate  and  cutting  out  a  portion  of  of  current,  but  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  top,  so  as  to  admit  the  bar  forming  the  ear  the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  generated  by  the  re* 
of  the  zinc  plate.  The  slip  of  copper  cut  out  action  of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  nitric  acid,  the 
was  also  bent  to  one  side,  to  take  tne  place  of  gas  developed  at  the  zinc  penetrating  the  porous 
the  copper  ear  of  the  former  arrangement,  and  cell  in  its  progress  toward  the  negative  plate, 
connect  with  the  next  zinc  plate.  There  were,  Bunsen's  battery  differs  from  Grove's  in  the 
however,  still  other  defects  of  serious  conse-  substitution  of  a  cylinder  of  a  dense  form  of 
quence  attending  the  operation  of  the  battery  carbon  for  the  platinum.  The  coke  which  ad- 
in  all  these  forms.  The  surface  of  the  copper  heres  to  gas  retorts  answers  an  excellent  pur- 
was  diminished  by  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  pose.  The  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  maybe 
which  collected  and  adhered  to  it.  The  capa-  given  to  the  coke  by  preparing  it  from  pounded 
city  of  the  water  to  take  up  the  sulphate  of  zinc  coal,  and  it  may  then  be  used  for  the  porous  cell 
diminished  with  the  quantity  dissolved,  and  the  by  filling  it  with  nitric  acid  and  sand.  Outside 
chemical  action  thus  constantly  grew  weaker,  of  it  the  zinc  cylinder  is  placed  in  dilute  sul* 
The  action  of  the  copper  was  also  lessened  by  the  phuric  acid.  The  coke  is  inaproved  by  soaking 
collection  of  a  film  of  black  oxide  and  of  other  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  and  calcining 
impurities,  and  by  the  reduction  to  a  metallic  it  a  second  time.  Smee's  battery,  like  the  trough 
state  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  lat-  battery,  emplovs  but  one  fluid.  Its  peculiarity 
ter  causing  local  and  contrary  currents  of  electri-  originally  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  negative  plate 
city.  These  defects  were  corrected  in  the  battery  with  a  rough  surface,  this  having  the  property 
of  Prof.  Daniel],  of  which  an  account  was  publish-  of  shedding  the  hydrogen  bubbles  as  fast  as  they 
ed  in  1886.  The  zinc  in  this  was  separated  from  form.  The  metal  employed  was  silver  coated 
the  copper  by  being  suspended  in  a  porous  cell,  with  platinum  deposited  upon  it  in  a  pulverulent 
which  contained  the  diluted  acid ;  and  this  po-  form.  Platinum  foil  is  sometimes  uised  instead 
reus  cell  was  placed  in  an  outer  vessel  of  cylin-  of  silver,  and  the  name  is  retained  with  the 
drical  form  made  of  copper,  which  acted  as  the  method  of  arranging  the  plates.  A  strip  of  the 
negative  plate,  and  contained  a  solution  of  sul-  platinum  is  suspended  with  two  zinc  plates,  one 
phate  of  copper  with  an  addition  of  about  ^  of  on  each  side  of  it,  from  a  wooden  bar  extended 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  The  zinc  was  a  cylin-  across  the  top  of  a  tumbler  or  similar  vessel, 
drical  rod,  and  the  cell  originally  used  was  the  The  plates  are  kept  very  dose  to  each  other  and 
gullet  of  an  ox.  In  this  arrangement  the  animal  exactly  paralleL  The  two  zinc  plates  are  con- 
membrane  admits  the  passage  of  the  electric  nected  together  by  a  clamp  passing  over  the 
current,  but  checks  that  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  wooden  bar,  and  the  conductor  from  the  plati- 
The  hydrogen,  too.  no  longer  collects  upon  the  num  plate  passes  through  the  top  of  the  bar. 
copper,  but  spenoB  itself  in  decomposing  the  By  keeping  the  plates  in  close  proximity  the 
sulphate  of  this  metal,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  electric  current  is  rapidly  excited,  but  it  is  ne- 
of  the  oxide,  and  setting  the  copper  free.  The  cessary  to  prevent  the  platinum  foil  from  being 
sulphuric  acid  eliminated  at  the  same  time  pene-  brought  into  connection  with  either  zinc  plate 
trates  to  the  zinc,  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  below  tiie  surface  of  the  fluid,  as  may  happen 
mixture  in  the  porous  cell.  The  copper  result-  from  titie  accumulation  of  hydrogen  bubbles 
ing  from  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  of  the  upon  it,  or  frx>m  its  being  drawn  by  any  other 
metal  is  found  to  cohere  upon  the  surface  of  the  cause  to  one  side.  This  may  be  effected  by  glass 
negative  plate ;  and  this  is  the  principle  upon  beads  attached  to  its  lower  edge,  or  by  its  being 
which  the  art  of  electro-metallurgy  is  based,  kept  in  place  by  a  weight  or  other  meana» 
By  keeping  up  a  supply  of  crystals  of  sulphate  In  all  these  arrangements  it  is  found  that  the 
of  copper  where  they  can  be  dissolved  as  re-  consumption  of  the  zinc  may  be  greatly  re- 
quirea  in  the  upper  part  of  the  solution,  tiie  duoed  by  the  application  of  mercury  to  its  sur-- 
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face,  80  as  to  form  an  amalgam  over  both  faces,  polished  face  of  the  next  plate.    The  interpoMd 
The  metal  is  not  then  subject  to  dissolve  in  the  air  serves  as  the  moist  condoctor,  and  electricity 
dilated  acid  when  the  circnit  is  not  complete ;  is  developed  sensibly  with  the  use  of  60  to  80 
but  whenever  the  action  of  the  battery  is  re-  plates,  the  polished  face  acting  as  the  positiTo 
quired,  and  the  communication  is  formed  be-  and  tne  rough  as  the  negative  element.    Al- 
tween  the  plates,  the  zinc  is  attacked  by  the  acid  though  two  metals  are  usually  employed  for  gen- 
the  same  as  if  no  application  of  mercury  had  crating  voltaic  electricity,  one  alone  may  an- 
been  made  to  its  surface.    The  zinc  is  amalga-  swer,  provided  that  different  portions  of  it 
mated  by  rubbing  it  with  mercury  after  it  has  are  in  conditions  to  be  differently  acted  on 
been  cleaned  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  by  the  acid.    The  electrical  excitement  is  pit^ 
recommended  by  some  to  mix  the  diluted  acid  duced  with  a  single  plate  formed  in  part  of 
and  mercury  together  in  a  vial,  and  then  apply  cast  and  in  part  of  rolled  zinc;  or  if  one  por- 
^e  mixture. — ^The  presence  of  a  fluid  is  not  es-  tion  of  a  plate  of  copper  or  of  zino  is  oor- 
sential  to  produce  voltaic  electricity.    What  is  roded  and  the  other  is  dean,  a  current  is  pro- 
called  the  electric  column  or  dry  pile,  first  made  duced,  the  surface  most  readily  acted  on  being 
by  Behrens  in  1805,  and  improved  and  brought  the  generating  plate.    Prof.  Faraday  also  shows 
into  notice  by  De  Luc  in  1810,  is  constructed  of  that  a  plate  presenting  a  uniform  snrface  may 
disks  of  zino,  copper,  and  gilt  paper,  called  be  made  to  develop  electrical  excitement  when 
Dutch  paper ;  it  may  be  less  than  an  inch  in  different  portions  of  it  are  exnosed  to  the  actioo 
diameter.    With  a  column  of  many  hundred  of  two  fluids  which  differently  aflTect  it.    Thus 
groups  piled  upon  one  another  a  vibration  of  a  an  electric  current  is  produced  when  a  plate  of 
brass  ball  suspended  by  a  silk  thread  has  been  zinc,  iron,  or  copper  is  put  into  a  veescu  whidi 
continued  between  two  bells  insulated  and  con-  has  been  partifdly  filled  with  a  strong  sohitioii 
nected  one  with  each  pole  of  the  column  so  as  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of 
to  keep  a  continual  ringing  for  nearly  6  months,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  been  carefnllv  added. 
De  iiUc  caused  a  pendulum  thus  to  vibrate  with-  The  sulphate  of  copner  in  solution  wiU  be  de- 
out  stopping  for  more  than  2  years.    With  an  comnosed,  and  metallio  copper  will  be  preci|^ 
apparatus  of  20,000  groups  of  silver,  zinc,  and  tatea  upon  the  portion  of  the  plate  in  contact 
double  disks  of  writing  paper,  Mr.  Singer  ob-  with  it. — ^The  presence  of  a  current  of  yoltaie 
tained  minute  bright  sparks,  and  charged  a  Ley-  electricity  is  indicated  by  instmments  csDed 
denjar  in  10  minutes  with  sufficient  electricity  galvanoscopes  or  galvanometers,  the  prin^ris 
to  cause  a  disagreeable  shock,  to  perforate  thick  of  which  is  the  tendency  of  a  magnetic  neMle 
drawing  paper,  and  to  fuse  one  inch  of  plati-  to  turn  from  its  north  and  south  direction  whoa 
Bum  wire  j^\jf  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    The  the  electric  current  is  sent  through  a  cotomt 
quality  of  the  electricity  was  wholly  that  of  wire,  which  passes  over  and  under  the  needle  in 
the  machine,  and  not  that  ordinarily  developed  one  or  a  number  of  turns.    (See  Elbctbo-ICao- 
by  the  pile.    In  1812  Prof.  Zamboni  of  Yerona  ketism.)  The  more  numerous  the  turns,  proTid- 
produced  a  modified  form  of  this  pile,  using  ed  the  wire  is  of  size  proportional  to  the  qnanti^ 
2,000  disks  of  silver  paper.     Each  uncoated  of  electricity,  the  more  sensibly  is  the  needle  u- 
side  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  black  oxide  of  fected ;  and  in  order  that  the  wire  mar  he  cois- 
manganese  and  honey.    The  outside  of  the  pacUy  arranged,  so  as  not  to  transmit  tne  cnrmt 
colunm  was  coated  with  shell  lac,  and  the  through  its  side  to  the  adjoining  layers^  it  is  in- 
whole  was  enclosed  in  a  hollow  brass  cylinder,  sulated  by  being  wound  around  wiUi  sillc.    The 
Between  two  of  these  columns  a  balanced  nee-  needle  deviates  to  one  or  the  other  side  aooofd- 
die  was  found  to  vibrate  continuously ;  and  at-  ing  to  the  direction  in  which  the  corrent  b 
tempts  were  made  in  Germany  and  England  to  transmitted,  or  according  to  which  end  of  the 
apply  this  as  a  motive  power  for  clocks  and  wire  is  connected  with  the  positive  or  nepatiTd 
watches,  but  the  movement  was  found  to  be  pole  of  the  battery.    By  connecting  a  gra&atsd 
too  irregular  to  admit  of  this  application.    De  circle  with  the  needle,  the  amount  of  deTialSoQ 
la  Hive  recommends  as  a  lasting  form  of  this  may  be  made  to  measure  the  power  of  the  oleD* 
apparatus  disks  of  Dutch  gold  and  of  Dutch  trie  current,  and-  the  instrument  is  then  a  nl- 
suver  paper  stuck  together  back  to  back,  and  vanometer.     Prof.    Faraday   applied   ano&r 
arranged  so  that  a  silver  face  lies  upon  each  principle  to  the  measurement  of  the  electrioity 

g>ld  face,  the  paper  separating  the  metallio  Dy  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water  decom- 

ces  of  each  pair.    A  very  fine  silk  cord  im-  posed  by  the  electric  current.    This  he  did  li^ 

Sregnated  with  varnish  serves  to  secure  the  measuring  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  eTolveoi 

iskis  together,  and  the  column  is  placed  in  a  which  he  collected  in  a  graduated  ^^aas  tobe^ 

tube  of  varnished  ^|as8  and  supported  between  used  as  a  bell  glass  for  collecting  gases.    The 

rods  of  the  same.    The  lowermost  disk  is  placed  wires  of  the  battery  ending  in  two  platiniim 

upon  a  metallic  surface,  and  a  metallic  screen  electrodes  were  introduced  through  the  opporite 

terminating  in  a  ball  is  made  to  press  upon  the  sides  of  the  tube  near  the  bottom,  and  hroDi^ 

uppermost.    Disks  of  zinc  alone,  one  side  pol-  nearly  in  contact.    The  tube,  filled  with  wstCTi 

isncd  and  the  other  rough,  also  make  a  voltaic  or  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  aoidL  was  fai- 

f)ile,  similar  faces  being  presented  the  same  way,  verted  over  a  receptacle  of  the  same  flnid^  and 

and  separated  as  they  are  arranged  in  a  trough  as  the  gases  collected  in  the  upper  part  the  Ha* 

only  about  -^g  of  an  inch  from  the  opposing  nid  was  displaced.    The  surflEice  or  tUs  shODM 
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not  be  allowed  to  descend  below  tbe  ends  of  the  manifested  by  various  electrical  phenomena, 
wires,  as  the  heat  then  developed  might  cause  The  second  hypothesis  supposes  that  all  the  eleo- 
an  explosion  of  the  gases.  This  apparatus  was  trical  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  disturb- 
named  by  Prof.  Faraday  a  voltameter.  It  has  ance  of  one  highly  elastic  fluid,  which  pervades 
been  modified  by  using  two  tubes  set  in  a  large  the  earth  and  all  material  bodies,  and  whidi 
cork  side  b^  side,  and  opening  below  into  the  is  able  to  move  with  various  degrees  of  facil- 
vessel  containing  the  fluid.  The  wires  are  made  ity  or  not  at  all  through  the  pores  of  sub- 
to  terminate  near  each  other,  one  under  the  stances  of  diflferent  kinds  of  gross  matter, 
mouth  of  each  tube.  Into  the  tube  over  the  which  are  hence  considered  either  conductors 
positive  wire  oxygen  only  is  evolved,  while  the  or  non-conductors  ;  that  the  atoms  of  this 
other  receives  only  hydrogen  in  quantity  double  fluid  repel  each  other  with  a  force  varying 
that  of  the  oxygen.  Other  forms  of  voltameters  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  that  the 
have  also  been  devised,  the  principle  of  which  atoms  of  the  same  fluid  attract  the  atoms  of 
was  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  heat  gross  matter,  or  some  ingredients  in  it,  with  a 
developed.  This  was  estimated  by  its  effect  in  force  varying  in  accordance  with  the  same 
causing  the  elongation  of  a  wire  of  platinum,  or  law ;  that  the  atoms  of  gross  matter  devoid  of 
in  causing  narrow  slips  of  metal  laid  up  together  electricity  tend  to  repel  each  other  with  a  force 
to  twist  still  more  or  to  untwist  by  their  im-  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  When 
equal  expansion  or  contraction.  any  body  has  so  much  electricity  combined  with 
ELECTRO-MAGNETISM  and  Magnxto-  it  that  the  self-repulsion  of  its  atoms  is  just 
Eleotrioitt  are  branches  of  science  which  balanced  by  the  attraction  of  the  same  atoms 
treat  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to  both  eleo-  for  the  unsaturated  matter,  then  the  body  is 
tricity  and  magnetism.  In  our  article  on  eleo-  said  to  be  in  its  natural  state.  So  long  there- 
tricity  we  have  given  an  exposition  of  the  facts  fore  as  all  portions  of  space  contain  their  natu- 
of  this  branch  of  science,  independent  of  any  ral  share  of  the  fluid,  no  electrical  phenomena 
hypothesis  as  to  the  causes  of  the  phenomena;  are  exhibited;  but  if^  by  means  of  friction, 
but  our  account  would  be  incomplete,  and  it  chemical  action,  heat,  and  other  agencies,  to- 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  present  a  proper  gether  with  the  interposition  of  partial  or  non- 
view  of  the  branches  above  mentioned  in  the  conducting  substances,  the  electricity  is  accumu- 
space  to  which  we  are  limited,  were  we  not  to  lated  in  one  portion  of  space,  and  rendered  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  generalizations  which  the  same  amount  deficient  in  another,  then  two 
have  been  invented  to  explain  the  phenomena,  classes  of  phenomena  are  manifested  :  1,  those 
and  to  express  the  laws  of  their  mutual  connec-  called  statical,  such  as  induction  and  the  conse- 
tion  and  dependence.  It  must  be  recollected  that  quent  attraction  and  repulsion  of  light  bodies, 
science  does  not  consist  in  an  accumulation  of  ane  merely  to  the  accumulation  or  deficiency  of 
facts,  but  in  a  knowledge  of  principles,  and  it  is  the  fluid ;  2,  dynamical,  or  those  which  arise 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  full  comprehension  of  from  the  transfer  of  the  fluid  from  the  place 
these  principles  without  expressing  them  by  where  it  is  redundant  to  that  where  it  is  in 
means  of  som^  hypothesis  from  which  logical  deficiency.  Our  countryman,  Franklin,  is  justly 
deductions  can  be  made,  which  will  enable  us  at  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  science,  but 
any  time,  independently  of  mere  memory,  to  his  claims  to  philosophic  genius  rest  particu- 
say  what  result  will  be  produced  when  the  larly  upon  his  conception  of  this  theory  of 
conditions  are  known,  or  in  other  words,  which  electricity,  which  bears  his  name,  and  which, 
will  not  only  present  to  us  the  relations  of  with  slight  modifications  and  additions,  is  still 
known  phenomena,  but  enable  us  also  to  pre-  sufficient  to  express  the  connection  and  relation 
diet  the  occurrence  of  those  which  have  not  of  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which  have  been  dis- 
been  observed.  Without  hypotheses  of  this  covered  since  his  day.  However  different  the  two 
kind  no  extended  and  definite  progress  can  be  theories  at  first  sight  may  appear,  their  math- 
made  in  science.  It  should,  however,  always  ematical  expression  and  the  deductions  from 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  the  provisional  them  do  not  differ,  provided  that  we  adopt  the 
expressions  of  the  generalizations  of  our  know-  modification  of  the  latter  proposed  by  ^pinus 
ledge  at  a  given  time,  and  that  we  must  hold  and  Oavendish,  that  matter  devoid  of  electricity 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  modify  or  even  abandon  repels  matter ;  an  assumption  not  inconsistent 
them,  when  we  meet  with  facts  with  which  they  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation  and  chemical 
are  decidedly  inconsistent.  Two  hypotheses  have  action,  since  we  may  refer  even  these  to  the  same 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  pnenomena  of  cause.  The  theory  ofDu  Fay  was  generally  adopt- 
electrioity :  one,  that  of  Du  Fay,  known  by  the  ed  by  German  and  French  savants,  because  it  was 
name  of  the  theory  of  two  fluids,  and  the  other  first  discussed  by  them  in  a  mathematical  form, 
by  that  of  the  Franklinian,  of  one  fluid.  Accord-  The  theory  of  Franklin  was  afterward  devel- 
ing  to  the  first,  all  bodies  are  pervaded  by  two  oped  mathematically,  and  with  the  modifica- 
elastic  fluids,  the  atoms  of  each  repelling  those  of  tions  we  have  mentioned,  is,  we  think,  more 
the  same  kind  and  attracting  those  of  the  oppo*  readily  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
site  kind.  When  the  two  fluids  are  together  in  state  of  the  science  than  the  other.  It  follows 
equal  quantities  in  the  same  body,  they  neutralize  from  the  theory  of  Franklin  that  if  electricity 
each  other ;  but  when  separated  by  friction  or  be  communicated  to  a  sphere  of  conducting 
other  meanS|  their  attractions  and  repulsions  are  matter,  all  the  fluid  will  oe  found  at  the  sur- 
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face,  becattse  each  atom  repels  the  other,  and  war  hj  the  indnction  Oa  a  powerful  magnet, 
tiie  state  of  equilibrium  will  be  that  of  an  and  afterward  break  the  bar  into  two  piecei^ 
equal  distribution  at  the  circumference ;  the  each  half  will  exhibit  a  north  and  souta  ]K>le 
atoms  are  prevented  from  flying  into  space  bjr  of  eqnal  intensity ;  and  if  we  continae  to  break 
tlie  non-conducting  medium  of  air  in  which  the  each  piece  into  two  others,  howeyer  far  the  di- 
globe  exists.    In  like  manner  it  follows  from  vision  may  be  continued,  the  same  result  will 
an  application  of  the  law  of  attraction  inversely  be  produced,  namely,  a  pole  at  each  end  of  each 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  that  when  a  body  piece  and  a  neutral  point  in  the  middle.    Jrom 
has  less  tlian  its  natural  share  of  electricity  the  this  experiment  we  infer  that  the  polari^  ^ 
deficiency  must  exist  at  the  surface.   In  charged  magnetism  results  from  the  development  of  Hhb 
conductors  of  elongated  forms,  the  distribution  nfhgnetio  power  in  each  atom  of  the  mait; 
of  the  fluid  will  be  greater  at  the  two  extremi-  while  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  an 
ties.    The  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar  are  electrical  conductor,  that  is,  if  it  be  separated 
readily  deduced,  and  all  the  facts  connected  into  two  parts  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
with  it  may  be  anticipated  even  with  numerical  excited  body,  each  half  will  exhibit  a  charge 
exactness,  by  the  application  of  this  theory,  of  only  one  kind  of  electricity.    By  considw- 
When  a  redundancy  of  electricity  is  thrown  on  ing  therefore  that  electrical  conduction  pro- 
one  side  of  a  pane  of  gl^  the  repulsion  acting  duced  by  a  bodily  transfer  of  the  fluid  from  one 
through  the  glass  will  drive  off  a  portion  of  the  end  of  the  conductor  to  the  other,  and  limiting 
natural  electricity  on  the  other  side,  the  un-  the  dbturbance  in  magnetism  to  the  particks 
saturated  matter  of  which  will  attract  the  free  of  gross  matter,  a  mathematical  expressitMi  of 
electricity  thrown  on  the  first  side  and  thus  most  of  the  phenomena  known  previena  to  the 
neutralize  its  repulsive  energy ;  and  in  this  way  discovery  of  Oersted  was  obtained.    Still  elee- 
an  immense  amount  of  electricity  can  be  ac-  tricity  and  magnetism  were  so  ilia«itni]ftF  in 
cumulated  in  a  small  space.    When  the  two  some  particulars  that  they  continued  to  be  ttod- 
surfaces  are  joined  by  a  conducting  circuit  a  ied  as  distinct  branches  of  science.   Thefaethad 
discharge  takes  place  with  great  intensity,  be-  long  been  noticed  that  discharges  of  lightning 
cause  the  fluid  on  tlie  charged  side  is  impelled  frequently  gave  polarity  to  bars  of  steel,  and  in 
through  the  circuit  by  the  repulsion  of  its  own  some  cases  reversed  the  mariner's  compass.   A 
atoms,  and  because  it  is  attracted  to  the  other  series  ofexperiments  to  imitate  these  effeets  were 
side  by  the  unsaturated  matter.    If  an  insu-  mode  by  Franklin  and  others  by  passing  diooks 
lated  conductor  in  the  form  of  a  long  cylinder  through  darning  needles.    The  results  were  on* 
with  round  ends  be  brought  near  a  charged  satisfactory,  since  the  needle  was  MMnetimee 
conductor,  but  not  within  striking  distance,  magnetized  in  one  direction  and  sometimea  in 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  former  will  be  the  other,  and  frequently  not  at  all,  withoot  anT 
repelled  to  the  further  end ;  the  end  nearer  the  apparent  change  in  the  conditions.     Indeed, 
charged  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  deficiency  of  ordinary  electricity  was  not  favorable  to  tiie 
electricity  or  negatively  electrified,  while  the  study  of  the  connection  of  electricity  md  mag- 
further  end  will  bo  in  a  state  of  redundancy  or  netism,  since  the  phenomena  which  belong  to 
positively  electrified.    Between  the  two  ends  both  are  exhibited  during  the  continuance  €^  an 
there  will  be  a  point  which  will  be  neutral  or  electrical  current ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  die- 
in  its  natural  state.    The  intensity  of  this  ac-  charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  the  transfer  is  so  inataa* 
tion  diminishes  rapidly  with  the  distance,  par-  taneous  that  we  are  only  able  to  study  effects 
ticularl^  in  the  case  where  the  cylindrical  con-  which  have  taken  place,  without  being  able  to 
ductor  IS  short  and  the  excited  body  is  small ;  make  any  observations  as  to  the  manner  in 
but  in  the  case  of  atmospherical  electricity,  in  which  these  results  have  been  produced.    TIus 
which  the  charge  is  on  the  surface  of  a  large  was  the  condition  of  the  science  up  to  the  winter 
cloud,  the  inductive  action  takes  place  through  of  1819-^20,  when  Prof.  Oersted  of  C(^>enha^en 
several  miles  of  intervening  space.  An  attempt  put  a  new  interrogation  to  nature  by  askmg 
was  made  by  jEpinus,  Poisson,  and  others,  to  what  would  take  place  in  regard  to  a  magnetio 
apply  the  same  hypothesis  to  the  phenomena  needle  when  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  batteiy 
of  magnetism.    Between  these  and  those  of  were  joined  together  by  a  conducting  wire.  He 
electricity  a  striking  analogy  was  observed,  found  that  when  the  wire  was  bron^t  parallel 
For  example,  bodies  which  are  dissimilarly  to  and  near  the  needle,  the  latter  tended  to 
electrified  attract  each  other ;  those  which  are  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  former.    Tliia  was  a 
similarly  electrified  repel  each  other.    In  like  new  result,  unlike  any  phenomenon  before  dis- 
manner,  two  similar  poles  of  a  magnet  repel,  covered.    Previous  to  this,  the  connection  be- 
and  two  dissimilar  poles  attract  each  other,  tween  electricity  and  magnetism  had  been  soof^l 
Again,  if  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  be  brought  in  the  analogy  of  the  polarity  of  the  two  ^ds 
near  an  unmagnetized  bar  of  soft  iron,  the  near  of  a  magnetic  bar  and  the  two  extremities  of  a 
end  exhibits  southern  x)olarity  and  the  further  galvanic  battery,  both  of  which  exhibited  pdar- 
end  northern  polarity,  apparently  similar  to  ity.    An  account  of  this  remarkable  disooTcrr 
the  result  of  the  action  in  the  example  we  have  was  published  in  aU  parts  of  the  civilized  worli 

iust  given  of  electrical  induction.    There  is  and  everywhere  excited  the  interest  of  men  oi 

owever  this  remarkable  difference,  that  if  we  science.  It  was  repeated  in  England,  Fhince,  and 

•  magnetize  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  in  the  same  Germany.    The  additional  fact  was  disooTtfed 
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hj  Aiiigo  in  France  and  Davj  in  England,  that  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder  on  op- 
the  wire  joining  the  two  poles  of  a  g^vanic  hat-  posite  sides.  K  this  cylinder,  the  several  spires 
tery  while  the  latter  was  in  action  was  capable  of  which  will  represent  the  pieces  of  money, 
of  imparting  magnetism  to  iron  filings ;  but  the  be  supported  horizontally,  so  as  to  turn  freely 
person  who  seiz^  on  the  phenomenon  with  the  as  a  magnetic  needle  moves  on  its  pivot,  it  wiU 
greatest  avidity,  and  who  m  the  course  of  a  few  take  a  north  and  south  position  when  a  power- 
months  developed  the  whole  subject  to  such  an  ful  current  of  galvanism  is  transmitted  through 
extent  as  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  new  the  wire.  Nay,  more,  another  cylinder  formed 
science,  was  Ampere,  of  the  French  academy,  of  like  spires  through  which  a  current  of  gal- 
He  discovered  an  additional  fact  which  gave  a  vanism  is  passing  Avill  act  upon  the  first  precisely 
key  to  all  that  had  previously  been  found  by  his  as  a  magnet  would  act  upon  another  magnet, 
contemporaries,  namely,  that  two  parallel  wires  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  galvanic  current  is  pass- 
transmitting  currents  of  electricity  in  the  same  ing  through  this  helix  or  spiral,  it  exhibits  all 
direction  attract  each  other,  while  similar  wires  the  properties  of  an  ordinary  magnet ;  but  they 
transmitting  currents  moving  in  opposite  direc-  immediately  disappear  when  the  current  is  in- 
tions  repel  each  other.  On  this  fact,  combined  termpted.  To  deduce  from  his  theory  the  al- 
with  the  hypothesis  that  all  magnetic  action  most  infinite  number  of  facts  which  it  involves, 
consists  in  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  elec-  Ampere  first  considered  the  action  of  currents 
trical  currents,  he  founded  his  celebrated  the-  on  currents.  Starting  with  the  hypothesis  that 
ory  of  electro-magnetism,  which  gives  in  a  the  attraction  and  repulsion  were  inversely  as 
single  sentence  a  generalization  from  which  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  element- 
all  the  known  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism  ary  parts  or  smallest  portion  of  the  currents,  he 
as  well  as  ordinary  magnetism  can  be  deduced,  deduced  mathematicauy  the  consequence  that  the 
This  theory  is  based  upon  one  fact  and  one  force  of  a  current  of  considerable  length  acting 
hypothesis.  The  fact  is  this,  that  currents  mov-  on  a  single  element  of  a  current  would  vary  in- 
ing  in  the  same  direction  attract,  and  moving  Tersely  as  the  simple  distance ;  and  this  he  was 
in  opposite  directions  repel,  each  other  ;  the  enabled  to  verify  by  experiment  by  suspending 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  magnetism  of  a  bar  of  a  bent  wire,  through  which  a  current  was  pass- 
steel  consists  in  currents  of  electricity  revolving  ing  so  as  to  be  free  to  oscillate  under  the  infin- 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  bar  around  ence  of  a  single  element,  which  was  ingeniously 
each  particle  of  the  metaL  In  order  to  give  as  effected  by  doubling  a  piece  of  covered  wire  in 
much  precision  to  our  ideas  as  is  possible  with-  the  middle  of  its  length,  thus  y .  When  a  cur- 
out  the  use  of  diagrams,  let  us  suppose  a  num-  rent  was  passed  through  this  double  wire,  the 
her  of  shillings  or  cents  piled  one  on  the  other,  portion  of  it  which  went  to  the  point  of  bend- 
and  cemented  together  so  as  to  form  a  cylindri-  ing  and  that  which  came  from  it  neutralized 
cal  column  or  rod  8  or  10  inches  in  height;  and  each  other,  and  the  residuarv  effect  therefore 
let  us  further  suppose  that  on  account  of  some  was  that  of  a  single  point,  which  gave  a  resnlt 
molecular  action  a  current  of  electricity  is  per-  exactly  in  conformity  to  the  deduction  from  the 
petually  circulating  in  the  circumference  of  theory.  After  proving  experimentally  this  fun- 
each  piece  of  coin,  and  that  the  direction  of  damental  principle,  he  was  enabled  by  mathe- 
the  currents  is  the  same  in  the  whole  series.  If  matical  reasoning,  principally  of  a  simple  char- 
we  further  suppose  that  the  column  is  standing  acter,  to  deduce  the  resultant  action  of  the  most 
on  end,  and  that  this  motion  is  contrary  to  that  complex  forms  of  conductors  upon  conductors, 
of  the  sun  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  Among  many  others,  the  following  important 
a  watch  when  placed  face  upward,  such  ar-  deductions  immediately  flow  from  the  premises 
rangement  will  represent  the  hypothetical  mag-  assumed.  If  a  current  of  electricity  be  sent  in  the 
net  of  Ampdre,  in  which  the  north  end,  or  that  direction  from  A  to  B  through  a  straight  con- 
which  turns  to  the  north,  is  uppermost,  and  ductor,AB,  of  indefinite 
consequently  the  south  pole  undermost  If  length,  placed  for  exam- 
these  postulates  be  granted,  instead  of  loading  pie  horizontally,  and  a 

the  memory  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  current  be  sent  doVn-  A 

disconnected  facts,  we  shall  have  at  once  a  gen-  ward  through  a  termi-  ' 
eralization  from  which  all  the  phenomena  can  nated  conductor,  0  D,  perpendicular  to  the  for- 
be  deduced  at  pleasure  in  a  series  of  logical  mer,  the  latter  conductor  will  be  impelled  paral- 
corollarles.  If  this  theory  be  true,  or  if  it  be  lei  to  itself  along  the  length  of  the  horizontal  con- 
even  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  it  will  fol-  ductor.  This  effect  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
low  that  if  currents  of  electricity  be  transmitted  on  the  right  side  of  the  short  conductor  the  ele- 
through  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  we  have  ments  of  the  two  currents  are  moving  in  oppo- 
described,  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  magnet-  site  directions ;  the  current  in  the  short  wire  is 
ism  will  be  exhibited ;  and  this  anticipation  will  approaching  the  point  F,  while  the  current  in  the 
be  realized  if  we  coil  a  piece  of  copper  wire  horizontal  wire  is  moving  from  this  same  point, 
covered  with  silk  into  the  form  of  a  corkscrew  and  hence  on  this  side  repulsion  will  take  place ; 
spiral,  forming  a  cylinder  8  or  10  inches  long^  while  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  short  wire 
and  if  the  two  projecting  ends  not  included  in  the  two  currents  are  moving  toward  the  same 
the  spiral  be  passed  backward  through  the  oyl-  point,  and  therefore  attraction  will  be  exhibited ;  ^ 
inder  and  made  to  project  from  the  middle  at  and  under  the  influence  of  these  two  forces,  the  * 
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short  condaotor  will  move  parallel  to  itself  from    the  theorj  of  Ampdre,  and  might  have  been 
right  to  left  along  the  horizontal  conductor.    If    deduced  from  it.    A  heautifol  illastration  of  tha 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  either  of  the  two    phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetiam  was  first  ex* 
conductors  he  reversed,  the  motion  of  the  short    hihlted  hy  Prof.  Barlow  of  Woolwich.  1i!ng1i>n^, 
conductor  will  also  be  reversed.    If,  instead  of    He  prepared  a  wooden  globe,  into  tiie  sorfiMS 
the  short  conductor,  one  in  the  form  of  a  ring    of  wnich  a  long  conductor  was  buried  in.  anpiral 
be  freely  suspended  over  the  long  conductor,    groove  extending  with  many  turns  from  pole  to 
with  the  plane  of  the  latter  across  the  former,    pole.    This  globe  was  afterward  oovered  with 
the  current  passed  through  this  will  ascend  on    paper,  on  which  were  drawn  the  continents  and 
one  side  of  the  ring  and  descend  on  the  other,    oceans.  When  a  small  dipping  needle  was  placed 
Therefore,  the  one  side  will  tend  to  move  to  the    over  this  apparatus  and  a  current  of  galTaniBm 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  the  resultant    sent  through  the  concealed  conductor,  the  nee- 
action  will  be  to  bring  the  plane  of  the  ring  par-    die  assumed  a  direction  similar  to  that  which 
aUel  to  the  horizontal  current;  in  which  case    would  be  due  to  an  analogous  position  on  the 
the  current  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ring  wiU    earth's  surface ;  and  since,  in  aH  cases,  the  nee- 
be  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  die  tends  to  arrange  itself  at  right  angles  with 
in  the  lone  wire.    Now,  since,  according  to  the  the  direction  of  the  current,  by  a  proper  adyast* 
theory  of  Ampdre,  magnetism  depends  upon  cur-  ment  of  the  conducting  wire  in  tne  groove  the 
rents  of  electricity,  it  follows  that  the  magnetism  variation  of  the  needle  at  every  point  of  the 
of  the  earth  results  from  currents  of  electricity  earth's  surface  could  be  accurately  represented. 
revolving  continually  from  east  to  west.  Hence,  The  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  ot- 
if  a  conductor  be  bent  into  the  form  of  a  ring  dinar^  magnetism  readily  flows  from  the  same 
or  hoop,  and  freely  suspended,  it  will  arrange  it-  principles.    We  have  stated  that  if  a  rn^yif^ 
self  east  and  west.    To  insure  the  success  of  be  broken  in  two,  each  half  becomes  a  se] 
this  experiment,  the  hoop  should  be  formed  of  magnet,  exhibiting  north  and  south 
a  long  wire  covered  with  silk  and  coiled  into  If  the  hypothetical  magnet  which  we 
the  form  of  a  ring  so  as  to  multiply  the  actions,  lustrated  by  a  pile  of  shillings  be  broken  in  the 
8uch  a  ring  mav  be  considered  as  one  of  the  same  way,  each  part  will  become  a  separate 
disks  represented  by  the  shillings  in  the  hypo-  magnet ;  the  two  ends  of  the  two  parts  which 
thetical  magnet ;  and  since  each  disk  making  up  were  previously  in  contact  will  attract  each 
the  whole  length  of  the  rod  would  be  similarly  other,  because  the  currents  will  be  revolving  in 
acted  upon  by  the  currents  of  the  earth,  the  the  same  direction,  but  if  we  turn  the  ouier 
axis  of  the  rod  would  assume  a  north  and  south  end  of  one  magnet  to  the  same  end  of  the  other, 
direction  if  left  free  to  move,  thus  affording  an  repulsion  will  ensue,  because  the  currents  are 
explanation  of  the  fact,  so  long  considered  an  revolving  in  different  directions.    By  a  little 
ultimate  one,  of  the  directive  property  of  the  reflection  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  explain  oe  to 
needle.    Let  us  return  again  to  the  action  of  the  anticipate  the  action  of  the  two  magnets  on 
long  horizontal  conductor  on  the  short  pcrpen-  each  other  under  any  assumed  condition.    In 
dioular  one.    If  the  former  bo  bent  into  a  hor-  adopting  this  hypothesis,  it  is  not  neceasaxy  to 
izontal  circle,  then  it  is  evident,  from  the  reasons  contend  for  the  actual  existence  of  electrical 
we  have  before  given,  that  the  short  conductor,  currents  in  the  magnet  or  even  in  the  earth. 
moving  perpetually  round  it  parallel  to  itself  or  It  is  sufficient  to  assert  that  all  the  peculisr- 
rotaining  its  perpendicular  position,  wiU  describe  ities  of  the  known  phenomena  of  magnetioB 
a  circle.    This  may  be  shown  experimentally  are  precisely  such  as  would  result  from  an  aa- 
by  bending  a  piece  of  wire  into  the  form  of  an  semblage  of  currents  such  as  Ampere  has  gap- 
jXi  and  supporting  it  vertically  on  the  point  of  posed  to  exist    It  is  probable  that  in  the  phe- 
a  perpendicular  wire  which  fits  lightly  into  a  nomen^  of  magnetism  a  molecular  diatributloa 
socket  on  the  under  side  of  the  middle  of  the  of  the  fluid  takes  place  which  is  analoffona  to 
arch.    If  the  two  ends  of  this  bent  wire  dip  that  in  a  wire  transmitting  a  current.    Indeed, 
into  a  circular  basin  of  mercury  through  the  we  know  that  at  the  moment  of  magnetizing  a 
middle  of  which,  surrounded  by  a  glass  tube,  bar  of  iron,  a  molecular  change  is  produced  in 
the  supporting  pointed  wire  passes,  and  if  a  the  metal  of  sufficient  intensity  to  cause  a  sen- 
powerful  current  of  galvanism    be  -  sent  up  sible  sound ;  a  fact  which  was  first  noticed  by 
through  this  wire,  it  will  descend  through  the  Prof.  Charles  G.  Page  of  Washington. — ^It  b 
legs  of  the  fi  into  the  mercury ;  and  if  at  the  an  intercstiqg  fact  in  tne  history  of  science,  that 
same  time  a  powerful  current  be  passed  through  discoveries  in  one  branch  serve  to  throw  ught 
a  ring  or  hoop  conductor  placed  horizontally  on  other  branches,  and  in  many  cases  to  fonush 
around  it,  a  rapid  rotation  of  the  f^-formed  wire  instruments  by  which  actions  too  delicate  to  be 
will  take  place.    Now  since  magnetism,  accord-  appreciated  by  ordinary  means  may  be  exhibit- 
ing to  the  theory  we  have  adopted,  consists  in  ed  and  measured.    Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
currents  of  electricity  revolving  at  right  angles  Oersted,  Prof.  8chweigger  of  Germany  covered 
to  the  magnet,  if  a  magnetiz^  bar  be  Intro-  a  long  wire  with  silk  and  coiled  it  into  the  form 
duced  within  the  branches  of  the  bent  con-  of  a  rectangle,  within  which  he  suspended  by 
ductor,  a  similar  rotary  motion  will  ensue.    This  means  of  a  fibre  of  silk  a  magnetic  needle* 
fact  was  first  shown  experimentally  by  Mr.  Far-  When  a  very  feeble  current  of  electricity  waa 
*  aday.    It  is,  however,  a  logical  consequence  of  sent  through  this  conductor,  each  turn  of  the 
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wire  acted  on  the  needle  to  tarn  it  at  right  form  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  developed,  t.  e,  in 
angles  to  its  own  direction ;  and  in  this  way  the  direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  hody, 
an  instrnment  called  the  galvanometer  was  pro-  or  at  right  angles  to  this  length.    He  finds,  for 
dnced,  hy  which  the  most  feehle  galvanic  action  example,  when  different  substances  are  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cnrrent  is  exhibited.    It  has  into  bars  and  suspended  by  means  of  a  fibre  of 
been  before  stated  that  Ara^o  and  Davy  dis-  silk  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro- 
covered  that  the  conducting  wire  through  which  magnet,  that  they  arrange  themselves  with  the 
a  galvanic  current  is  flowing  is  capable  of  in-  longer  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  pole  or  with 
ducing  magnetism  in  iron  filings.    They  also  the  shorter  axis  in  the  same  direction.    Bodies 
show^  that  a  discharge  of  ordinary  electricity,  of  the  former  class  are  called  magnetic,  those  of 
when  made  above  or  below  a  sewing  needle,  the  latter  class  are  called  diamagnetic.    This 
gave  it  definite  polarity ;  and  in  this  way  the  property  is  even  possessed  by  gases.    (See  Dia- 
reason  of  the  fulure  of  Franklin  and  others,  magnetism.)    An  electro-magnet  even  of  im- 
who  had  attempted  to  magnetize  steel  wire  by  mense  power  can  be  magnetized,  unmagnetized, 
ordinary  electricity,  was  explained.    In  these  and  remagnetized  in  an  opposite  direction,  by 
attempts  the  electricity  was  sent  through  the  instantaneous  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  needle,  instead  of  across  or  around  current  of  the  galvanic  battery.   The  large  mag- 
it,  as  the  theory  of  Ampere  would  indicate,  net  we  have  mentioned  as  at  Princeton  can  be 
Mr.  Sturgeon,  in  England,  was  the  first  to  con-  loaded  with  several  hundred  pounds,  and  while 
struct  an  electro-magnet,  which  consisted  of  a  in  this  condition  may  be  so  rapidly  unmagnet- 
piece  of  iron  wire  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse-  ized  and  remagnetized  with  the  opposite  polar- 
ahoe,  insulated  with  a  coating  of  sealing  wax,  ity  that  the  weight  has  not  time  to  commence 
over  which  was  loosely  coiled  a  few  feet  of  its  fall  before  it  is  arrested  by  the  attraction  of 
copper  wire.      When   the   current  was   sent  the  reverse  magnetism.    This  sudden  change  of 
through  the  latter,  the  iron  became  magnetic,  polarity  afibrds  a  means  of  producing  mechani- 
and  exhibited  in  proportion  to  its  size  a  very  in-  cal  movements  of  considerable  power  through 
tense  action.  The  first  person,  however,  who  ex-  the  agency  of  electro-magnetism,  which  have  by 
hibited  the  great  power  of  the  galvanic  current  some  been  considered  as  a  rival  to  steam  power, 
in  producing  magnetic  effects  was  Prof.  Henry  of  The  first  machine  moved  by  this  power  was  in- 
Washington.    He  found  that  by  surronnding  a  vented  by  Prof.  Henry  immediately  after  his  ex- 
large  bar  of  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-  periments  in  developing  electro-magnetism,  and 
shoe  by  a  number  of  coils  of  wire,  so  connected  an  acconnt  of  it  was  published  in  the  ^^  American 
with  the  battery  of  a  single  element  that  the  cur-  Journal  of  Science^'  in  1831.    It  consisted  of  an 
rent  in  each  wire  would  move  in  the  same  direc-  oscillating  iron  beam  surrounded  by  a  conductor 
tion,  a  magnetic  power  of  astonishing  magnitude  of  insulated  copper  wire.    A  current  of  electri- 
could  be  produced  with  a  comparatively  small  city  was  sent  through  this  in  one  direction, 
galvanic  apparatus.    A  magnet  constructed  on  which  caused  one  end  to  be  repelled  upward  and 
this  principle,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  college  the  other  attracted  downward  by  two  stationary 
of  New  Jersey,  will  readily  support  8,500  lbs.  magnets.    The  downward  motion  of  the  one  end 
la  order,  however,  to  produce  a  maximum  effeet  of  the  beam  near  its  lowest  point  brought  the 
of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  that  great  care  be  conducting  wires  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
taken  in  the  insulation  of  the  wires,  that  there  poles  of  the  battery,  which  produced  the  reverse 
be  no  cutting  across  from  one  wire  to  another;  motion,  and  so  on  continuallv.    In  a  subsequent 
and  for  this  purpose  the  ends  of  two  wires  in-  arrangement,  the  velocity  of  motion  was  regu- 
tended  to  be  soldered  to  the  positive  pole  of  thd  lated  by  a  fly  wheel,  and  electro-magnets  substi- 
battery  should  project  together,  while  the  two  tuted  for  the  permanent  magnets  at  first  used, 
ends  iatended  to  be  united  to  the  negative  pole  Prof.  Ritchie  of  the  London  university  after- 
of  the  battery  should  also  be  associated.    If  the  ward  produced  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  between 
magnetic  power  of  the  iron  is  to  be  developed  the  two  legs  of  an  inverted  horse-shoe  magnet 
by  means  of  a  compound  battery,  then  a  single  in  a  piece  of  iron  around  which  a  current  of 
long  wire  may  be  eniployed  instead  of  a  num-  electricity  was  made  to  revolve,  and  the  magnet- 
ber  of  short  ones.    The  power  of  the  electro-  ism  reversed  at  each  semi-revolution.    Modifi- 
magnet  depends  on  the  following  conditions :  cations  of  these  two  forms  of  the  apparatus  have 
on  the  energy  of  the  current,  the  dimensions  since  been  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civ- 
and  form  of  the  iron,  the  nature  of  the  iron—  ilized  world.    A  large  electro-magnetic  engine 
the  softer  the  better^ — ^the  perfect  insulation  of  was  constructed  by  Prof.  Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg 
the  wire,  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  by  which  a  small  boat  was  propelled  at  the  rate 
length  of  the  wire  to  the  intensity  of  the  bat-  of  several  miles  an  hour.    But  the  largest  and 
tery.    By  means  of  an  electro-magnet  of  the  most  efiScient  engine  ofthis  kind  was  constructed 
kind  we  have  mentioned,  the  instantaneous  by  Prof.  Page  of  Washington,  at  the  expense  of 
development  of  an  immense  magnetic  power  the  U.S.  government.  It  exhibited  sufficient  pow- 
is  produced,  by  which  discoveries  have  been  er  to  propel  with  considerable  velocity  a  railway 
made  in  regard  to  this  mysterious  agent,  of  the  car,  and  afforded  the  best  means  which  has  yet 
highest  interest.    Prof.  Faraday  has  shown  by  been  presented  of  estimating  the  comparative 
the  application  of  this  instrument,  that  magnetic  cost  oi  the  application  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
property  is  possessed  by  all  bodies,  either  in  the  power.    From  all  the  experiments  which  have 
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been  made,  it  Appears  that  though  the  electro-  tical  importance  was  attached  to  the  opentioB. 

magnetic  power  con  be  applied  with  less  loss  in  He  had  observed  that  a  copper  ooiQ  lued  at  ths 

the  way  of  effective  work  than  heat  by  means  of  negative  plate  of  the  battery  became  inenutcd 

tlie  steam  engine,  yet  the  cost  of  the  material  by  with  a  layer  of  copper  derived  from  tlie  tob- 

which  it  is  generated  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  tion  of  blue  vitriol  m  whidi  it  was  immflned, 

be  economically  employed.    According  to  the  and  tliat  every  mark  npon  the  coin  warn  tiiM- 

ezperimcnts  of  Despretz,  one  pomid  of  coal  in  ferred  in  reverse  npon  the  new  layer.    B«i 

burning  develops  as  much  heat  as  6  pounds  of  when  at  another  time  a  slip  of  the  same  metal, 

zinc ;  consequently,  under  the  some  conditions,  which  he  used  for  the  negative  plate,  happeasdi 

6  times  as  much  power  is  developed  from  the  to  be  protected  by  a  few  drops  of  vamiin  fron 

burning  of  an  equal  weight  of  the  former  as  receiving  the  metallic  deposit,  it  occurred  to 

from  that  of  the  latter.    Now  the  power  of  the  him  that  a  plate  might  be  tnns  entirelj  covend, 

steam  engine  is  produced  by  the  burning  of  and  any  design  be  cut  through  the  Tarnish,  nd 

coal  in  air,  while  that  of  the  electro-magnetic  the  copper  be  deposited  only  on  the  lines  thw 

engine  is  developed  from  the  oxidation  or  bum-  exposecL    He  succeeded  on  trying  the  expcri- 

ing  of  zinc  in  acid;  and  since  coal  and  air  are  the  ment,  the  copper  plate  beings  immersedui  a 

simple  products  of  nature,  while  zinc  and  acid  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 

require  artificial  preparation  at  the  expense  of  connected  by  a  wire  with  a  bar  of  sine,  which 

power,  it  must  be  evident  from  all  these  con^d-  was  placed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulpha^  d 

orations   that  electro-magnetism  cannot  com-  soda.   This  was  contained  in  a  large  glass  tiib^ 

pete  with  steam,  although  it  may  be  applied  in  which  (its  lower  extremity  being  dosed  with  a 

some  cases  where  the  expense  of  materials  is  porous  stopper  of  plaster  of  Paris)  was  intro- 

of  secondary  consideration.  Electro-magnetism,  duced  into  the  sulphate  of  copper  aohitioa. 

for  example^  is  applied  with  much  success  in  About  the  same  time  Prof.  Jacobi  of  St.  Petei*' 

calling  into  operation  power  at  a  distance,  as  in  burg  was  conductinff  a  similar  class  of  originil 

the  cose  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  in  experiments,  an  ae£)unt  of  which, 'presenting 

giving  simultaneous  motion  to  the  hands  of  similar  results,  was  published  in  Cn^and  ia 

clocks  situated  in  different  parts  of  a  city,  in  1839.    This  drew  forth  a  letter  from  MrTj.  GL 

measuring  very  minute  portions  of  time,  and  Jordan,  a  printer,  which  was  publiabed  in  te 

in  bringing  into  action  the  power  necessary  to  *^  Mechanics'  Magazine"  of  June,  describing  hii 

ring  alann  bells. — For  an  exposition  of  the  method  of  obtaining  impressions  from  Migravsd 

scientific  principles  of  electro-magnetism,   we  plates,  matrices  from  types,  dsc,  and  snggettli^^ 

would  refer  to  Do  Montfcrrand's  work  on  the  other  applications  of  the  same  process^  as  oh> 

subject,  translated  from  the  French  by  Prof,  taining  casts  from  a  plaster  anrface,  and  erca 

Gumming  of  Cambridge,  England ;  and  for  va-  of  making  metallio  tubes  by  precipitating  a 

rious  ingenious  modifications  of  apparatus,  and  metal  around  a  wire,  and  then  diascuving  Sui 

interesting  facts  of  the  science,  to  Dr.  Page's  out  by  heat  or  some  solvent  which  has  no  actios 

papers  in  the  ^*  American  Journal  of  Science  npon  the  outer  coating.    With  such  an  intn- 

and  Art.'*    (See  Magnbtism,  and  Magneto-  duction  the  art  was  soon  taken  np  by  prsctieil 

Elbctricity.)  men,  and  rapidly  perfected,  so  that  it  ii  bov 

E  LECTIiO-METALLUKGY,  Electbotyfing,  extensively  applied  to  minister  in  ftgreat  variflCy 

called  by  the  French   galvanoploMtie^  the  art  ofways  to  the  wantsof  mankind.   AeappamtM 

of  separating  tlio  metals  from  their  solutions  originally  employed  is  distinguished  as  tne  aim- 

and  depositing  them  in  solid  form  by  means  of  pie  form  of  the  decomposing  battery,  in  whick 

tlie  electric  current,  excited  by  the  voltaic  bat-  the  electric  current  is  genernXed  in  the  aameva^^ 

tery  or  magneto-electric  machine.    The  object  sel  whereui  the  metal  is  deposited.     It  waa  im- 

is  to  obtain  in  a  metallic  layer  on  exact  copy  of  proved  by  substituting  for  the  inner  veasd  of 

any  surface,  as  of  the  impression  made  in  wax  glass  one  of  unglazed  porcelain  or  earthenwara 

of  an  engraving,  a  page  of  type,  a  medal,  coin,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  cvlindrieil 

&c.,  the  filling  of  which  impression  in  metal  vessel,  and  contains,in  the  sulphuric  acid  dilated 

produces  a  duplicate  of  the  original  article,  or  with  12  or  15  times  its  weight  of  wate^  tfct 

may  iUelf  be  used  as  a  mould  for  obtaining  in  zino  plate  suspended  by  a  brass  wire  ana  sol^ 

more  fusible  metal  casts  of  the  same.     Tlie  dered  to  it,  the  wire  curving  over  and  aostaia- 

motal  may  also  be  precipitated  so  as  to  ad-  ing  at  its  other  end  the  object  to  be  coste^ 

hero  permanently  upon  the  surface  of  objects,  which  is  hung  face  to  £Eice  with  the  zino  plata 

either  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting,  strength-  Neither  the  zino  within  the  porona  cylinder  Mr 

cning,  or  protecting  from  different  agents  of  the  object  without  quite  touches  its  walLk    Am 

change.    This  branch  of  the  art  is  called  elec-  the  zino  is  dissolved,  about  the  same  amoDnt«f 

tro-plating  and  electro-gilding.    Tlie  discovery  copper  is  separated  and  deposited  npon  tliS 

that  metals  might  bo  thus  deposited  soon  fol-  electro-negative  pole.    It  tends  to  gather  DMMk 

lowed  that  of  the  voltaic  pile.   Wollaston  coat-  near  the  point  where  the  wire  is  attached  to  thi 

ed  silver  with  copper  by  this  method  in  1801,  object,  and  therefore  we  should  have  sevcnl 

and  Brugnatelli  described  in  1805  his  gilding  of  these  points  of  attachment,  and  all  the  eoo* 

2  silver  medals  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  was  ductors  uiould  be  themselves  protected  \fj  a 

not  until  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  of  Liverpool  coating  of  varnish,  as  also  those  portiona  of  thl 

made  his  experiments  in  18S7,  that  any  prao-  object  which  it  ia  not  designed  to  cover  with  tha 
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precipitated  metal.  As  the  sulphate  of  cop-  face  these  objects  a  little  distance  off  toward 
per  solution  would  soon  be  reduc^  in  strength,  the  other  side  of  the  trough.  The  rod  being 
It  is  well  to  keep  a  bag  of  crystals  of  this  salt  connected  with  the  zinc  plate,  and  the  copper 
suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  the  solution,  the  with  the  platinum  of  the  battery  by  brass 
lower  portion  always  retaining  more  strength  wires,  the  circuit  is  complete,  and  the  depo* 
than  the  upper.  A  convenient  substitute  for  sition  immediately  goes  on.  A  battery  of  nov- 
this  arrangement  is  to  take  a  tight  wooden  box  el  construction  is  described  by  Prof.  Jacobi 
or  trough,  and  divide  it  by  a  partition  of  some  of  which  an  account  may  be  found  in  the 
porous  material,  as  a  thin  board  of  sycamore,  article  Oalvanoplcutie  of  uie  Dictionnaire  det 
into  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  the  copper  so-  arts  et  des  manvfaetures.  It  is  called  the 
lution  is  placed,  and  in  the  other  about  the  pile  of  Prince  Bagration,  and  surpasses  all  oth« 
same  quantityofasolutionofsal  ammoniac,  with  em  in  the  regularity  of  its  action,  its  extreme 
free  crystals  of  the  salt  to  supply  the  waste  simplicity,  and  the  little  care  it  requires.  It  will 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  zinc.  A  plate  of  continue  in  operation  more  than  6  weeks  with- 
this  metal  is  suspended  by  wires  soldered  to  its  out  attention,  demands  no  skill  or  experience 
edge  and  passing  over  a  stick  laid  across  the  in  chemical  manipulations,  and  costs  a  mere 
top  of  the  box,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  plate  trifle.  Jacobi  thinks  its  discovery  must  have 
shall  face  the  diaphragm  or  partition  and  be  an  important  effect  upon  the  art  of  reducing 
very  close  to  it.  The  object  to  be  coated  is  sus-  ores,  and  throw  light  upon  many  obscure  sub- 
pended  upon  another  stick  parallel  to  the  first  Jects  connected  with  industrial  operations.  A 
Dy  the  same  wires  passing  over  it.  The  appa-  flower  pot  or  any  such  vessel  impervioas  to 
ratus  should  be  left  several  days  for  the  opera-  water  is  filled  with  earth  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion to  go  on ;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  tlon  of  sal  ammoniac.  In  this  a  plate  of  cop- 
taking  out  the  plates  occasionally  to  observe  per  and  another  of  zinc  are  placed  a  little  dis- 
how  it  proceeds.  In  electro-plating,  constant  tance  apart,  and  wires  are  attached  to  them.  A 
motion  is  recommended  to  insure  uniformity  of  voltaic  pair  of  simple  form  is  thus  obtained, 
deposition.  The  probability^  of  obtaining  a  de-  which  may  be  kept  in  action  for  months  or  even 
posit  of  equal  thickness  is  increas^  by  having  for  years,  if  the  earth  is  occasionally  moistened 
the  surfaces  of  the  two  plates  perfectly  parallm  with  the  solution  and  the  zinc  plate  is  removed 
to  each  other,  and  of  about  the  same  size  and  when  it  is  at  last  worn  out.  It  is  well  to 
shape.  The  tendency  is  for  the  most  prominent  leave  the  copper  plate  for  a  few  moments  in  a 
points  to  receive  the  greatest  thickness  of  metal,  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  before  putting  it  into 
The  object  of  the  partition  is  to  keep  the  two  the  earth,  and  let  it  dry  until  a  decid^  oxida- 
salts  apart  while  the  electric  current  may  pass  tion  appears  upon  its  surface.  By  uniting  sev- 
freely  through  the  diaphragm.  The  zinc  salt  eral  pairs  a  constant  current  is  obtained,  long 
generated  in  the  process  is  also  prevented  by  it  continuing  and  perfectly  regular  in  its  action, 
from  going  to  the  negative  plate  and  incrusting  which  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes ; 
this  with  the  reduced  metal,  as  it  is  disposed  to  do  as  for  example,  to  reduce  metals  to  their  most 
when  only  one  vessel  is  used,  thus  checking  the  malleable  form.  Jacobi  made  use  of  a  battery  of 
operation  or  interfering  with  the  production  of  24  pairs.  He  recommends  that  the  vessels  con- 
a  perfect  mould.  Cohesion  of  the  precipitate  is  taining  the  pairs  should  be  carefully  isolated, 
prevented  by  a  previous  application  to  the  object  The  subject  is  strongly  commended  to  the  atten- 
of  a  thin  layer  of  some  greasy  substance,  and  tion  of  those  engaged  in  electrotyping,  not  mere- 
then  removing  all  that  can  be  taken  up  with  a  ly  for  its  economy,  but  for  its  entire  freedom  from 
fine  linen  rag.  A  much  better  method  has  been  the  noxious  vapors  which  are  given  off  from  bat- 
devised  in  this  country  of  first  applying  a  coat-  teries  requiring  the  use  of  nitric  acid. — In  the 
ing  of  silver,  and  then  washing  this  with  an  use  of  the  batteries  the  metallic  deposition  is  ob- 
alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine.  This  prevents  co-  tained  in  different  conditions,  which  vary  with 
hesion  of  the  metalUc  surfaces  without  interfer-  the  intensity  of  the  current,  ^e  strength  of  the 
ing  in  the  slkrhtest  degree  with  the  process  of  acid  solution,  its  temperature,  &c.  To  obtain  the 
deposition.  But  in  plating  or  gilding,  the  great-  copper  in  a  clean  metallic  state,  the  solution  of 
est  care  is  required  to  remove  by  boiling  in  cans-  the  sulphate  must  be  acidtdated  with  sulphuric 
tic  alkali  and  thorough  washing  every  trace  of  acid,  and  be  kept  well  saturated  by  constant 
grease,  and  render  the  articles  perfectly  bright,  supplies  of  fresh  sulphate  of  copper,  or  by  suffi- 
— ^The  form  of  the  battery  usually  employed  in  ciently  large  copper  plates.  There  should  also 
electrotyping  requires  two  vessels,  m  one  of  which  exist  a  proper  relation  between  the  zinc  and 
the  electric  current  is  generated,  and  in  the  the  acid  which  acts  upon  it,  and  the  object  to 
other,  which  corresponds  to  the  decomposition  be  coated.  If  the  zinc  plate  be  large  and  the 
cell,  the  articles  to  be  acted  upon  are  suspend-  object  very  small,  the  copper  is  likely  to  be  of 
ed  in  the  metallio  solution.  A  Smee*s  battery  brittle  texture,  or  it  may  be  deposited  in  the 
may  conveniently  be  used  for  generating  the  cur-  form  of  a  powder  if  the  difference  be  consider- 
rent,  and  a  wooden  dstem  to  contain  the  soln-  able.  If  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  be- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  objects  to  be  comes  nearly  exhausted,  or  the  electric  current 
coated  are  suspended  from  a  metallic  rod  rest-  is  disproportionately  strong,  or  the  positive  ^ 
ing  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  trough  near  one  pole  aisproportionately  large,  the  copper  is 
e^Bie,  and  a  copper  plate  is  suspended  so  as  to  likdy  to  be  separated  in  Uie  form  of  a  black 
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powder,  with  the  collection  of  mnch  hydrogen  house  engaged  npon  this  work  is  of  niiiisiuJ  fi- 
upon  the  negative  plate.    This  tendency  may  mensions.    The  decomposition  cell  is  a  cisten 
be  corrected  by  one  or  another  of  the  following  of  wood,  12  feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  width,  and 
means,  as  recommended  by  Sraee.    Tlie  inten-  8  feet  deep.    It  contains  abont  588  gallons  of  an 
Bity  or  quantity  of  the  battery  may  be  lessened ;  acidulated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
the  negative  pole  may  be  increased  or  the  posi-  is  kept  for  years  of  uniform  strength  by  the 
tivo  reduced  in  size ;  the  solution  may  be  satu-  sheets  of  copper  suspended  in  it  opposite  to 
rated,  or  it  may  be  rendered  neutral ;  or  lastly,  each  surface  exposed  for  the  reception  of  a  me- 
the  temperature  may  be  lowered.    The  process  tallio  coating.    The  objects  to  be  electrotjped 
succeeds  best  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  are  placed  in  the  solution  in  the  evening  and 
60°.    By  properly  regulating  the  operation,  cop-  taken  out  in  the  morning.    They  are  suspended 
per  plates  may  be  obtained  suitable  for  printifig  on  brass  rods  which  lie  across  the  top  of  the 
engravings  from,  which  will  wear  quite  as  well  as  cistern ;  one  end  of  each  rod  is  tnmed  over  at 
the  original  metal ;  but  the  method  as  now  prac-  right  angles  to  form  a  sliort  foot,  which  dips 
tised  is  not  to  obtain  the  whole  thickness  of  into  a  channel  of  mercury  that  extends  along 
the  plates  by  the  electrotype  operation,  for  a  the  outer  edge  of  the  cistern.     This  basin  ii 
very  thin  surface  of  copper  is  sufficient  to  pre-  formed  by  turning  over  the  upper  edse  of  a 
serve  the  exact  impression,  and  this  is  moi:e  broad  sheet  of  copper  that  is  attached  to  the 
economically  backed  with  some  cheap  alloy,  side  of  the  cistern,  and  extends  beyond  it  to  the 
An  inferior  quality  of  typo  metal  answers  this  other  cistern  forming  the  battery,  where  the 
purpose  very  well ;  it  melts  readily,  and  may  same  sheet  of  copper  is  again  tamed  up  to 
be  made  to  cohere  to  the  copper  facing  by  make  another  channel  for  mercury  into  whicb 
simply  pouring  a  layer  of  it  over  the  thin  sheet,  the  poles  of  the  zinc  plates  are  introduced  on 
which  is^  laid  liat  upon  its  face  on  a  smooth  hard  one  side.    Those  of  the  platinized  copper  fonn- 
surface  upon  which  it  is  firmly  secured  by  elastic  ing  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  dip  into  an- 
slips  of  steel  extending  from  its  edge  to  a  fixed  other  corresponding  channel  of  mercury  on  the 
object  a  little  above.    The  back  of  the  copper  other  side  of  the  battery  cistern,  through  whieh 
more  readily  unites  with  the  alloy  if  it  has  been  connection  is  made  in  the  same  manner  on  that 
previously  coated  with  tin  by  pouring  this  side  with  the  decomposition  cell,  otlier  bnM 
metal  when  melted  over  its  surface,  as  the  rods  standing  with  one  foot  in  this  channel  son- 
sheet  is  held  in  an  inclined  position.    It  is  this  porting  the  sheets  of  copper  which  arc  sospena- 
process  which  is  employed  in  elect rotyping  the  ed  in  tlie  solution  to  complete  the  cirooit  and 
pages  of  this  work.    Every  page  of  type,  after  furnish  the  metal  for  the  deposit.    The  batteiy 
it  has  been  used  for  furnishing  proofs,  is  im-  is  constructed  with  plates  of  amalgamated  sne 
pressed  upon  a  surface  of  wax.    This  is  then  alternating  with  others  of  platinized  copper, 
covered  with  plumbago  in  fine  powder,  and  all  each  plate  measuring  10X14  inches.  Tbeyarekt 
the  superfluous  powder  is  blown  off  or  brushed  down  in  grooves  cut  on  each  side  of  the  cistera, 
away  in  an  apparatus  constructed  with  fine  their  lower  edges  not  reaching  within  fome 
brushes  for  this  purpose.    By  the  application  inches  of  the  bottom.    According  to  the  amoont 
of  this  conducting  medium  every  portion  of  of  work  to  bo  done,  the  number  of  plates  is 
the  wax  face  is  made  capable  of  receiving  the  re<luced  or  increased ;   18  or  20  of  each  an 
coating  of  copper,  when  the  cake  is  encircled  ordinarily  in  use.    The  acid  employed  as  the 
by  wire  and  suspended  by  it  to  the  rod  con-  exciting  liquid  is  the  common  sulphnrie  acid. 
nected  with  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery.    The  — A  variety  of  substances  are  employed  he^Ub 
metal  as  it  is  deposited  enters  into  the  most  wax  for  obtaining  moulds  of  medals  and  other 
minute  depressions  and  retains  the  most  deli-  small  objects  for  electrotyping.    Fusible  metal 
cxite  markings  as  distinctly  as  they  appear  in  made  by  melting  several  times  8  parts  of  hit> 
the  wax.    The  page  of  typo  being  thus  dupli-  muth,  6  of  lead,  and  8  of  tin,  is  well  adapted  fir 
cated,  the  members  that  compo^  it  are  at  this  purpose.    Another  fusible  alloy  usea  by  the 
liberty  to  be  distributed  for  the  combination  of  French  for  their  cliehee  moulds  consists  of  8  parti 
new  pages;  and  thus  a  single  fount  may  be  of  bismuth,4oftin,  5  of  lead,  and  1  of  antimony, 
kept  in  continual  use  for  the  setting  up  of  series  The  modal  is  set  in  a  block  of  wood,  and  Jost  ai 
of  works,  of  which  copies  or  editions  may  be  the  metal,  which  is  poured  in  a  shallow  box  lined 
struck  off  as  they  are  wanted.    The  thin  sheets  with  smooth  cartridge  paper,  is  on  the  point  of 
of  copper  are  backed  with  a  kind  of  type  metal,  setting,  tho  medal  is  laid  upon  it,  and  struck  gen- 
and  the  plates  are  then  planed  upon  the  edges  tly  so  as  fairly  to  impress  its  surface.  If  any  oxide 
and  back  by  sharp  knives,  by  which  they  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  alloy,  it  ahonld 
are  brought  into  proper  shape  and  thickness,  be  skimmed  off  with  the  edge  of  a  cud.    FIm- 
Elect rotyping  is   preferred  to   tho  ordinary  ter  of  Paris  is  also  employed  for  the  same  pai> 
method  of  stereotyping,  or  taking  a  cast  in  pose ;  and  gutta  percha  is  found  to  be  wdl 
type  metal  of  tho  impression  of  a  page  of  type  suited  for  it.    The  latter  is  softened  at  the  tem- 
made  in  plaster  of  Paris,  for  tho  reasons  that  perature  of  boiling  water,  and  pressed  upon  the 
the  stereotype  is  more  subject  to  defects,  does  medal,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  metaine 
not  present  so  sharp  an  outline  of  the  letters,  rim.    "When  cold  the  gutta  percha  is  found,  If 
and  is  less  durable  than  the  copper-faced  elec-  the  process  is  well  i>erformed,  to  have  received 
trotypc.    The  battery  employed  by  tho  printing  an  admirable  impression.    This  is  treated  like 
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the  wax  to  render  it  susceptible  of  receiving  the  dissolved  in  a  solntion  of  cyanide  of  potassium^ 
metallic  coating.  Powdered  zinc  is  sometimes  and  tliis  is  the  fluid  used  in  the  place  of  the  sul- 
mized  with  the  fine  plumbago  to  increase  its  phate  of  copper  solution  employed  for  the  depo- 
oonducting  power.  The  zinc  is  melted  in  an  sition  of  copper.  But  a  more  convenient  mode 
iron  ladle,  and  when  just  ready  to  take  fire,  a  of  obtaining  the  solution  is  to  connect  a  plate 
few  pieces  of  iron  are  dropped  into  it.  When  of  silver  with  the  positive  pole  suspended  in  a 
cold,  the  mixture  is  easily  pulverized. — ^Elec-  solntion  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  allow  the 
troty  ping  may  be  applied  to  the  preservation  of  current  to  pass  until  the  silver  begins  to  deposit 
various  delicate  objects  by  coating  them  with  a  rapidly  upon  the  negative  pole.  To  insure  the 
metallic  deposition.  Insects  and  delicate  fiowers  cohesion  of  the  silver  upon  every  portion  of  the 
are  made  conductors  bv  dipping  them  in  a  weak  surface  exposed,  the  latter  must  be  thoroughly 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  precipitat-  deaosed^  which  is  best  effected  by  boiling  the 
ing  the  silver  upon  every  nortion  of  them  by  ex-  articles  in  an  alkaline  ley,  then  dipping  them 
posure  to  the  vapor  of  pnosphorus,  or  sulphn-  into  nitric  acid,  and  finally  scouring  them.  The 
rous  acid  gas,  or  even  to  the  action  of  the  light  copper  wire  is  then  attached  to  any  portion,  or 
Oloth  of  different  kinds  has  thus  been  coated  with  wound  around  the  body,  and  this  being  again 
a  metallic  covering,  and  lace  has  been  beautifully  dipped  for  an  instant  in  nitric  acid  is  then  sus- 
gilt  and  ornamented.  A  sheet  of  copper,  precip-  pended  to  the  metallic  rod  which  connects  with 
itated  upon  a  snrface  of  morocco  of  any  desired  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery,  its  surface  opposed 
pattern,  may  be  used  for  embossing  the  snrfaces  to  a  plate  of  silver  connected  with  the  other 
of  other  skins.  Copies  of  daguerreotype  pictures  pole ;  after  being  in  the  solution  a  few  seconds, 
have  been  taken  by  this  process.  A  conducting  and  receiving  the  first  coating  of  silver,  the 
wire  of  broad  surface  being  soldered  to  the  back  article  is  taken  out  and  rubbed  with  a  hard 
of  the  picture,  and  the  portions  not  intended  to  brush  and  a  little  fine  sand.  It  is  then  replaced 
be  coated  beins  covered  with  wax,  the  plate  is  and  left  for  several  hours  ii\  the  solution,  when 
put  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  pre-  it  acquires  a  coating  as  thick  as  tissue  paper,  of 
cisely  as  if  it  were  a  medal  to  be  electrotyped.  a  dead  white  silver.  It  may  be  then  polished 
The  deposit  is  removed  when  sufficiently  thick,  with  a  hard  brush  and  whiting,  or  burnished, 
and  the  copy,  which  is  wonderfully  exact,  is  The  hardness  of  the  silver  varies  with  the  power 
often  found  to  present  a  softer  and  finer  expression  of  the  battery,  a  weak  current  depositing  silver 
than  the  original.  The  face  of  the  picture  may  of  very  soft  quality ;  but  if  the  battery  is  too 
be  gilded  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  powerful,  or  the  silver  plate  forming  the  positive 
very  feeble  electric  current  in  a  weak  solution  of  electrode  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  arti- 
evanide  of  gold  and  potassium.  In  applying  cle  to  be  plated,  the  silver  is  apt  to  be  precipi- 
the  process  to  the  incrusting  of  fruits,  leaves,  tated  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder ;  with  due 
and  similar  organic  substances,  for  the  purpose  proportions  between  the  power  of  the  battery 
of  preserving  their  forms,  either  in  the  metallio  and  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  the  silver  de- 
shell  deposited  upon  them  or  by  making  use  of  posit  may  be  of  the  hardness  of  the  rolled  or 
this  as  a  mould  for  restoring  the  object  in  solid  hammered  metaL  Any  desired  thickness  of  the 
form,  the  body  is  first  covered  with  the  plumbago  deposit  may  be  given  according  to  the  time  the 
powder,  and  a  pin  is  inserted  at  one  extremity  operation  is  continued.  A  plating  as  thick  as 
oy  which  it  is  supported  upon  the  wire  of  the  ordinary  writing  paper  consumes  from  1^  to  l-^ 
battery  connected  with  the  zinc  plate.  The  pin,  oz.  of  nlver  to  the  square  foot  of  surface.  As 
after  the  operation  is  completed,  is  withdrawn,  before  mentioned,  the  silver  is  more  equally  de- 
and  through  the  hole  it  leaves  the  fiuids  of  the  i>osited  by  keeping  the  articles  in  motion  as  the 
fruit  may  be  expelled  by  heat.  Bronze  statues  process  goes  on.  •  The  silver  is  rendered  harder 
are  made  from  the  hollow  plaster  costs  obtained  also  by  the  motion  as  well  as  by  intensity  of 
from  the  original  model  in  day ;  these  casts,  battery ;  and  thus,  though  only  the  pure  metal 
which  may  be  in  several  sections,  being  coated  is  deposited,  it  is  render^  as  durable  as  the  al- 
-with  plumbago  poii^der,  and  exposed  to  the  sul-  loy  used  for  silver  coin. — ^The  solution  employed 
phate  of  copper  or  a  bronze  solution.  The  sec-  for  electro-gilding  is  prepared  by  digesting  the 
tions  thus  obtained  are  fitted  and  soldered  to-  chloride  of  gold,  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
gether,  and  electrotyped  over  the  soldered  metal  in  nitro-mnriatio  acid,  with  calcined  mag- 
joints. — ^Electro-plating  is  the  covering  of  ar-  nesia.  The  oxide,  which  falls  as  a  precipitate, 
tides  by  the  electric  current  with  a  coating  of  is  washed  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  then 
•ilver.  It  is  very  extensively  practised  for  giv-  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  solution 
ing  to  ware  made  of  cheap  alloys,  as  britannia  of  the  doable  salt  is  used,  as  that  of  the  cyanides 
metal,  German  silver,  pewter,  or  brass,  the  of  silver  and  potassium  in  plating.  The  tem- 
beauty  and  excellence  of  silver  ware,  at  the  cost  perature  is  not  allowed  to  £all  below  180°  F.  in 
of  ^  very  thin  coating  of  the  more  expensive  gilding  copper,  and  for  gilding  silver  it  should 
metal.  The  solution  of  silver  has  formerly  been  be  still  higner.  The  battery  must  be  formed 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  pure  with  the  positive  plate  of  gold,  and  the  negative 
nitric  acid ;  distilled  water  is  afterward  added,  may  be  of  iron  or  copper  in  a  porous  vessel  con- 
and  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  a  cyanide  by  a  taining  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  same  atten- 
aolution  of  cyamde  of  potassium.  The  silver  tion  most  be  given  to  having  the  surfaces  to 
predpitate,  being  collected  and  well  washed,  is  be  ^t  thoroughly  deaned,  except  that  the  use 
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of  nitric  acid  is  dispensed  with.  Ifetallio  snr-  o-icoirctt,  to  see).  These  terms  are  often  med  h 
&ces  that  do  not  readily  receive  the  deposit  synonymous,  thongh  the  former  is  properly  ths 
of  gold,  as  those  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  &c.,  may  name  of  an  instniment  for  measarins  Uie  intn- 
first  bo  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  copper,  sity  of  the  electrical  excitement,  and  ^e  lilier 
upon  which  the  gold  is  then  deposited.  The  of  one  for  rendering  it  apparent  by  its  effeda 
solution  should  contain  sufficient  gold  to  deposit  The  torsion  balance  of  Coulomb  admirably  oom- 
all  that  is  required  at  once.  The  value  of  the  bines  the  requirements  of  both  instmnieBta 
material  employed  is  very  trifling  in  comparison  but  a  great  number  have  been  contrived  rf 
with  the  effect  produced.  A  silver  thimble  re-  both,  and  of  greater  pretensions  and  comptidty, 
ceivcs  only  5  or  6  cents^  worth  of  gold ;  a  com-  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  desoribe.  Aveiy 
mon  sized  watch  case,  thinly  coated  within  and  fine  brass  wire  is 'suspended  from  a  fixed  pdiiL 
heavily  without,  requires  only  from  20  grains  to  and  kept  stretched  by  a  small  weight  attadied 
a  pennyweight,  or  about  tlie  value  of  a  dollar ;  to  its  lower  extremity.  Near  the  weight  a  fint 
and  a  pencil  case  from  3  to  5  grains,  or  less  than  needle  is  attached  to  the  wire  in  a  horisontil 
20  cents*  worth. — ^The  applications  of  this  new  position,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  is  a  oondoo^ 
and  interesting  art  are  edrcady  wonderfully  de-  or,  and  the  other  a  non-conductor  of  electric^f. 
vcloped,  and  its  practice  gives  employment  to  A  graduated  arc  is  arranged  around  the  dream- 
many  thousands  of  workmen  in  the  large  plating  ference  of  the  glass  vessel  m  which  the  needle ii 
and  other  electro-metallurgio  establishments  of  suspended.  The  small  body,  the  electridty  of 
our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns.  The  fao-  which  is  to  be  determined,  being  let  down  Ae 
ing  of  printers*  types  with  copper,  now  largely  side  of  the  vessel,  causes  the  swinging^  indei  to 
practised,  trebles  or  quadruples  their  durability,  diverge  or  be  attracted,  and  the  amonnt  of  ths 
but  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  its  most  val-  movement  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrm 
uable  uses  are  yet  discovered.  In  France  the  upon  the  arc  passed  by  the  index  on  the  oppe- 
possibility  of  applying  its  prindple  to  the  sepa-  site  end  of  the  needle.  An  instrnment  has  dm 
ration  of  metals  from  their  ores,  has  been  scri-  constructed  in  which  a  force  eqnal  to  nj^f  ^ 
ously  considered  by  scientific  and  practical  men ;  a  grain  caused  the  needle  to  traverse  the  whole 
and  when  more  economical  modes  of  exciting  circumference,  so  that  a  Bovement  of  «■• 
the  electric  current  are  developed,  it  is  probable  degree  indicated  a  force  not  greater  fhm 
that  this  mode  of  reducing  some  of  the  ores  -xj  ^^ztsv  ^^  ^  grain.  For  an  Instnunent  m 
may  be  successfully  practised.  It  has  even  been  aelicate,  the  suspending  wire  is  of  eztrem 
thought  possible  to  apply  a  coating  of  copper  in  fineness  and  considerable  length.  The  principle 
one  sheet  upon  the  bottom  of  a  ship  by  this  adopted  for  determining  the  relation  betweei 
method,  or  to  restore  old  sheathing  by  adding  to  the  electric  force  and  the  quantities  of  electridty 
its  thickness  without  removing  it  from  the  ves-  in  bodies  was  to  take  two  perfectly  similar  eon- 
sel ;  and  it  has  been  proposed,  as  a  more  eco*  duotmg  balls,  and  afler  charging  one  and  deter* 
nomical  method  ofobtaininffthe  electric  current,  mining  its  effect  upon  the  pajance,  bring  it  ii 
to  employ  the  mngneto-electrio  machine,  in  contact  with  the  uncharged  ball.  The  amoint 
which  this  power  is  generated  by  the  consump-  of  electricity  is  then  equally  divided  between 
tion  of  cheap  fuel  in  running  a  steam  engine,  the  two,  which  may  be  proved  by  testing  their 
instead' of  the  more  expensive  zinc  in  the  voltaic  equal  effects  upon  the  balance.  One  cf  then 
battery.  But  in  the  expNcriments  of  Messrs.  may  then  be  made  to  give  up  half  its  eleetrid^ 
Elkington  and  M&son,  of  Birmingham,  England,  to  another  perfectly  similar  uncharged  ball,  ana 
with  the  command  of  a  magnificent  machine,  so  the  quantity  may  bo  continnally  redaoed  ia 
and  of  steam  power,  the  current  was  found  to  be  known  proportions  to  any  desired  extent.  Aa 
too  unsteady  to  admit  of  good  work.  Machines  electric  needle  used  as  an  electroscope,  is  a  hffa/^ 
of  the  same  construction  have  been  introduced  bar  of  some  non-conducting  substance,  snppoit- 
into  New  York  and  applied  to  practical  opera-  ed  upon  a  point  like  a  magnetic  needle,  sad 
tions  in  electro-plating.  bearing  upon  one  extremity  a  small  body  charged 

ELECTRODE  (Gr.  rjXtKrpov^  and  odor,  a  way),  with  a  known  electricity.    Bennett's  gdd  leif 

a  term  applied  by  Prof.  Faraday  to  the  surface,  electroscope,  which  is  much  used,  condsteof  two 

whether  of  air,  water,  metal,  or  other  sub-  thin  strips  of  gold  leaf,  fastened  in  the  end  of  a 

stance,  by  which  electricity  passes  into  or  out  metallic  rod,  which  passes  throngh  the  neck  of 

of  other  media.    It  corresponds  with  the  pole  a  bell  glass,  and  terminates  above  in  a  hnm 

of  the  galvanic  battery. — Under  another  deriva-  knob.    These  strips  of  gold  lesdPhan^ng  in  the 

tion  from  i^Xcrrpoy,  and  ctdor,  like,  the  term  has  centre  of  the  bell  glass  will  diverge  when  any 

also  been  employed  to  designate  bodies  which  body  electrically  excited  is  brought  near  or  & 

become  electric  like  amber.  contact  with  the  brass  knob.  It  b  well  to  plaes 

ELECTROLYSIS,  ELECTR0LTTE(6r.  tjKtKrpop^  two  conducting  bodies  in  such  a  podtion  in  the 

and  Xvw,  to  set  free),  terms  which  were  intro-  bell  glass  that  each  strip  of  gold  leaf  may  lilt 

duced  by  Prof.  Faraday,  and  applied,  the  one  to  against  one  of  them,  and  thus  discharge  iti 

decomposition  produced  by  the  electric  current,  electricity ;  for  otherwise,  if  they  come  in  eon- 

and  the  other  to  a  body  susceptible  of  direct  do-  tact  with  the  non-conducting  glass  as  th^  A- 

composition  in  this  manner.  verge,  their  tendency  is  to  remdn  attached  to 

ELECTROMETER  (Gr.  ijXcicrpoy,  and  ficrpor,  it    The  subject  is  particalarlv  noticed  in  tfit 

measure),  ELKOiBOflcon    (Gr.  i^Xrxrpov,   and  preceding  articles  treating  on  eieotriod 
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ELEOTROPHORUS  (Gr.  i|Xf  jcrpoy,  and  <^p«,  mitted.  Although  this  number  is  very  small  in 
to  bear),  a  convenient  form  of  an  instrument  comparison  with  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
for  obtaining  and  holding  small  quantities  of  material  substances  which  occur  in  nature,  or  are 
electricity  for  a  considerable  time.  It  consists  produced  artificially  by  man,  it  will  doubtless 
of  a  flat,  smooth  cake  of  resin,  made  by  pour-  eventually  be  greatly  lessened;  all  analogy  teach- 
ing the  substance  when  melted  into  a  wooden  ing  that  the  really  essential  elements  of  mat- 
mould  in  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain ;  ter  must  be  very  few.  Thus  far,  however,  the 
and  also  of  a  disk,  either  of  brass  or  of  wood  number  of  elements  has  been  continually, 
covered  with  tin  foil,  its  diameter  less  than  though  slowly,  increasing  through  the  discovery 
that  of  the  cake;  its  edges  should  be  rounded,  of  new  substances.  The  latter  have  occurred  in 
A  glass  handle  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  most  cases  only  in  extremely  minute  quantities, 
disk  at  right  angles  with  its  surface.  The  sur-  and  in  but  few  localities ;  some  of  them  have 
face  of  the  cake,  as  it  lies  upon  the  table,  being  hardly  been  seen  by  any  one  except  their  dis- 
rubbed  or  beaten  with  the  skin  of  a  cat,  is  soon  coverer.  The  properties  of  many  have  not  as 
charged  with  negative  electricity.  If  the  disk  yet  been  thoroughly  studied.  Such  are  view- 
is  tlien  laid  flat  upon  the  cake,  touched  with  ed  with  suspicion  and  distrust  by  chemists,  and, 
the  finger,  and  then  taken  off  by  the  handle,  it  is  until  authenticated,  merely  tolerated  on  the 
found  to  be  charged  With  positive  electricity,  so  list  of  elements.  The  great  mass  of  the  matter 
as  to  give  a  spark  like  the  prime  conductor  of  of  which  the  world  is  composed  consists  of 
the  electrical  machine.  By  renewing  the  con-  about  80  elements,  the  remaining  81  being  of 
tact  it  is  charged  again,  and  the  process  may  comparatively  slight  importance.  The  term 
be  repeated  hundred  of  times,  the  resin  often  simple  or  undecomposable  (better  undecom- 
retaining  its  electricity  for  many  days.  The  posed)  substance  is  often  used  synonymously 
positive  electricity  in  the  disk  is  developed  by  with  element.  In  popular  language,  fire,  air, 
induction.  If  the  disk  is  left  insulated  without  earth,  and  water  are  sometimes  called  elements, 
touching  the  finger  or  other  conductor  to  it,  The  last  8  are,  however,  compounds,  while  the 
no  electricity  is  developed  in  it,  except  a  slight  former  is  an  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  devel- 
negative  charge  received  directly  from  the  resin,  opment  of  light  and  heat  which  attends  chemi- 

ELEOTROTYPE.  SeeELECTBO-MsTALLUBOT.  cal  combination,  &c. — For  a  complete  catalogue 

ELEOTUARIES,  a  name  retained  in  the  of  the  elements,  see  Equivalent. 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  for  mixtures  of  me-  ELEMI,  a  resinous  exudation  from  a  number 
dioinal  substances,  generally  dry  powders,  with  of  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Com- 
sugar  or  any  sweet  simp,  to  render  them  more  ing  from  so  many  sources,  the  substance  known 
convenient  to  take.  Conserves  are  similar  prep-  in  common  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  character, 
arations,  the  saccharine  portion  being  intended  and  the  trees  which  afford  the  gum  are  very 
to  preserve  the  other  ingredients  mixed  with  little  understood.  That  from  Holland  is  sup- 
them.  The  word  confection  is  now  in  use  in  the  posed  to  be  from  the  Dutch  East  India  posses- 
pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  States,  London,  sions,  and  the  product  of  the  canarium  bal* 
and  Dublin,  to  include  both.  Bamijferttm  of  Ceylon.    The  Manila  article  is 

ELEMENT,  Ohemioal.  In  the  present  state  believed  to  be  the  product  of  the  canarium 
of  science  this  term  admits  of  no  very  precise  commune;  that  of  U.  album  or  arholahrea  is 
definition.  In  general,  the  word  element  is  ap-  used  in  the  Philippine  islands  for  pitching 
plied  to  any  substance  which  has  as  yet  never  boats  and  vessels.  The  Brazilian  elemi  is 
been  decomposed  into  constituents  or  trans-  from  the  iciea  ieicariba;  the  icica  is  a  genus 
muted  into  any  otiier  substance,  and  which  dif-  separated  from  amyrii,  to  which  the  elemi  is 
fers  in  some  essential  property  from  every  conmionly  referred.  The  Mexican  is  said  by 
other  known  body.  Several  elements  indeed  Dr.  Royle  to  be  from  a  species  of  the  elaphrir 
oocur  under  two  or  more  allotropic  conditions,  um^  which  he  names  eUmiferum,  The  resin 
in  which  states  they  exhibit  different  properties,  is  imported  in  various  shapes,  and  in  different 
These  modifications  are  however  mutually  con-  colors  and  degrees  of  consistency.  It  was  for- 
vertible  into  each  other,  and  are  regarded  as  merly  much  employed  in  plasters  and  ointments, 
mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  but  is  more  used  in  Europe  than  in  this  conn- 
As  npw  used,  the  term  element  does  not  possess  try.  Hatters  make  use  of  it,  and  it  is  in  some 
in  any  degree  the  absolute  signification  at  one  demand  for  varnishes  by  coach  painters.  It  is 
time  attached  to  it  by  the  ancients,  none  of  the  one  of  the  ingredients  of  pastilles  burned  as 
elements  now  admitted  being  r^rded  as  true  incense.  It  h^  been  resolved  into  two  resins, 
primary  principles  of  matter.  It  is  indeed  not  one  amorphous  and  one  crystallizable,  for  the 
impossible  that  some  of  them  may  belong  to  this  latter  of  which  the  name  elemine  has  been  pro- 
class  ;  but  of  this  nothing  is  known.  Provi-  posed  by  its  discoverer,  M.  Baup. 
sionally,  all  substances  which  have  hitherto  re-  ELEONORA  of  Este,  an  Italian  princess, 
sisted  every  method  of  analysis  that  has  been  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  love  and 
applied  to  them — all,  in  short,  which  cannot  be  madness  of  Torquato  Tasso,  bom  June  19, 1537, 
proved  to  be  compound — ^are  called  elements,  died  Feb.  10,  1581.  She  resided  in  Ferrara  at 
As  may  readily  be  conceived,  the  number  of  the  brilliant  court  of  her  brother,  Alfonso  II., 
these  bodies  is  constantly  changing  with  the  of  which  she  and  her  sister  Lucrezia  were  the 
adra&oeof  adenoe.    At  present  61  such  are  ad-  most  aocompMied  ornaments,    Tasso  seems  to 
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havo  conceived  an  ardent  passion  for  Eleonoro,  giving  to  the  head  the  well-known  aspect  of 

and  to  have  addressed  to  her  some  of  his  most  sagacity ;  this,  though  far  superior  to  that  of 

fervent  effusions,  to  the  discovery  of  which  the  the  other  pachyderms,  has  doubtless  been  ov«r> 

persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  Al-  rated  from  the  peculiar  cranial  formation  in  thii 

fonso  were  in  part  ascribed.    But  the  evidence  animal.    The  great  elevation  of  the  frontal  re- 

on  the  subject  is  conflicting.   There  were  several  gion  docs  not  arise  from  any  increase  of  the 

other  ladies  of  the  name  of  Eleonora  whom  cranial  cavity  or  corresponding  development  of 

Tasso  celebrated ;  as,  for  instance,  Eleonora  San  brain,  but  depends  on  the  great  separation  of 

Yitale,  the  beautiful  countess  of  Scandia,  in  the  tables  of  the  skuU,  and  tbe  exoessive  en- 

whose  praise  he  wrote  charming  verses.    Uow-  largement  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  affording  am- 

ever,  most  biographers  agree  in  pointing  to  the  pie  space  for  the  origin  of  the  mnsdes  of  the 

princess  Eleonora  as  the  lady  of  his  special  ndo-  trunk ;  the  upper  jaw  has  a  similar  strucluw 

ration.    How  far  the  princess  reciprocated  his  for  the  accommodation  of  the  enormous  tub; 

affection  is  not  clearly  established,  and  the  pre-  in  both  cases  strength  and  solidity  are  obtained 

sumption  is  that  she  gave  him  only  friendship  without  too  much  weight.    The  nearly  peipcn- 

and  poetical  sympathy  in  return  for  hb  love,  dicular  facial  line  of  the  elephant,  then,  aependi 

She  was  never  married.  on  the  size  of  the  frontal  amuses,  the  shortneai 

ELEONOKA  of  Toledo,  daughter  of  Peter  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  the  vertical  pes- 

of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  bom  in  1526,  was  tion  of  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bonei; 

married  in  1543  to  Cosmo  do'  Medici,  afterward  and  the  cranial  cavity  occupies  bnt  a  small  pot 

grand  duke  ofTuscany,  fought  with  great  brave-  of  the  head  at  its  posterior  central  poraoo. 

ry  against  her  husband^s  enemies,  captured  the  The  occipital  bone  forms  the  posterior  wall  of 

chief  of  them  (Filippo  Strozzi),  afterward  ac-  the  skull,  and  advances  also  on  to  its  npper  eo^ 

Gompanied  Cosmo  in  the  war  between  the  em-  face ;  the  parietals  are  early  consolidated  to  it^ 

peror  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  to  each  other,  and  to  the  temporals^  fbrmisg  a 

was  actively  engaged  in  the  taking  of  Sienna,  solid  box ;  the  ethmoid  is  large,  and  the  extent 

In  tlie  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  distinguish-  and  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate  indicate  i 

ed  for  herjudicious  patronage  of  letters,  the  fine  delicate  organ  of  smell;  the  sphenoid  isTeiy 

arts,  and  works  of  charity.  flat  internally,  but  its  cells  are  enormoody  dt- 

ELEONOKA  TELLEZ,  a  beautiful  Portuguese  veloped,  encroaching  largely  npon  the  base  of 

woman,  born  in  1380,  died  in  1405,  the  daughter  the  skull.    The  teeth  consist  of  2  long  corred 

of  a  poor  nobleman,  was  married  in  1346  to  a  tusks,  one  in  each  intermaxillary  bone,  and  of 

gentleman  of  fortune,  but  of  less  ancient  descent,  large  and  compound  molars  in  each  Jaw.    Hie 

and  much  her  superior  in  years.    Ue  brought  her  permanent  tusks,  which  are  monstroos  incisor 

to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  where  Ferdinand  I.  fell  in  teeth,  are  preceded  by  2  small  decidnons  onei^ 

love  with  her.    She  declined  becoming  his  mis-  which  make  their  appearance  between  the  0th 

tress,  but  became  his  wife,  after  having  been  le-  and  7th  months,  rarely  exceed  2  inches  in  kiutli 

gaily  divorced  from  her  husband.    But  her  heart  and  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  shedW 

was  as  little  interested  in  her  second  as  it  had  fore  the  2d  year,  their  roots  being  considerabh' 

been  in  her  first  marriage.    She  fell  in  love  with  absorbed ;  about  2  months  after  the  milk  tecu 

a  young  Costilion  nobleman,  Don  Juan  d^Andei-  are  shed,  tlie  permanent  tusks,  which  are  nta- 

ro.    Her  preference  for  him  and  her  tyrannical  ated  to  the  inner  side  of  and  behind  the  fonoo; 

disposition  produced  great  discontent  and  led  to  pierce  the  gum  when  about  an  inch  long^  aad 

her  overthrow.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  her  grow  from  the  base  during  the  whole  life  of  tbi 

favorite  was  assassinated  by  the  king^s  brother,  animal.    The  molar  teeth  are  remarkable  for 

the  infante  Don  John  (Dec.  6, 1383),  who  usurp-  their  size  and  the  complexity  of  their  strucUut; 

ed  the  government.    Eleonora  besought  the  as-  there  is  not  more  than  one  wholly,  or  two  par- 

sistance  of  John  of  Castile,  who  had  married  tially,  in  use  on  each  side  in  each  Jaw  at  one  time; 

Beatrix,  the  only  child  she  had  borne  to  Ferdi-  they  are  constantly  in  progress  of  destmclioB 

nand.    John  caused  her  to  be  placed  in  a  con-  and  formation,  succeeding  each  other  horiioii- 

vent  in  Spain,  where  she  died.  tally,  instead  of  vertically  as  in  other  mammab; 

ELEPHANT  (elephas,  Linn.),  the  only  existing  according  to  Owen,  the  molars  are  snccessiTC^ 

representative  of  the  proboscidian  pachyderms ;  brought  forward  until  each  jaw  has  had  on  eacb 

the  mammoth  or  fossil  elephant,  and  its  con-  side  6,  or  24  in  all.    For  the  minate  detaili  of 

gener,  the  mastodon,  having  lived  in  the  preced-  the  structure  and  development  of  the  mdan 

ing  geological  epoch.   The  elephant,  the  largest  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Ostemeiu/omilm^ 

and  heaviest  of  terrestrial  animals,  has  from  time  Cuvier,  and  to  the  "  Odontography  "  of  OiraL 

immemorial  been  celebrated  for  his  intelligence  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  each  tooth  if 

and  sagacity,  for  the  services  ho  has  rendered  to  composed  of  a  number  of  transverse  Tertied 

man  in  eastern  lands,  for  his  imposing  appear-  plates  of  dentine  or  ivory,  enveloped  in  enamd, 

ance,  for  his  immense  strength  guided  by  gentle-  and  united  together  by  the  cement  of  cniifa 

ness  and  docility,  and  for  uie  astonishing  feats  petrosa ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  crown  ip- 

he  is  able  to  perform  by  means  of  his  trunk,  pears  above  the  gum.    This  gradnal  prosTM 

Since  the  time  of  Cuvier  the  anatomy  of  the  of  the  teeth  from  behind  forward  ezplams  nov 

elephant  has  been  thoroughly  studied.     The  the  elephant  has  always  a  grinding  surfiu^ereidr 

skull  is  remarkable  for  its  vertical  elevation,  to  bear  the  great  pressure  to  which  his  testa 
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are  always  subjected ;  the  constant  wear  of  the  this  resemblance  is  continned  in  the  leg  and 
grinding  surface  keeps  it  in  order  for  mastica-  tarsus ;  the  os  calcis  is  very  large  and  promi- 
tion ;  the  manner  in  which  the  enamel  is  ar-  nent ;  the  metatarsus  consists  of  5  bones,  the 
ranged  on  this  surface,  after  the  ivory,  is  worn  external  one  being  imperfectly  developed ;  the 
down,  enables  the  anatomist  to  refer  a  tooth  toes  are  also  5,  each  consisting  of  8  bones,  ex- 
either  to  the  Asiatic  or  African  elephant.  From  oept  the  outer,  which  has  one,  all  encased  in  the 
the  oblique  position  of  the  molars  in  the  jaws,  thick  skin,  the  division  being  indicated  only  by 
the  anterior  portion  pierces  the  gum  first,  ana  the  projecting  extremities.  The  bones  of  the 
may  be  quite  worn  while  the  middle  and  pos-  elephant  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  those 
terior  portions  are  slightly  or  not  at  all  used,  of  other  quadrupeds  ;  they  resemble,  except  in 
so  that  these  teeth  diminish  in  length  at  the  size,  the  bones  of  man,  particularly  the  cervical 
same  time  that  their  depth  is  worn  away ;  as  the  and  dorsal  vertebra),  the  shoulder  blade  and  pel- 
anterior  grinding  surface  becomes  useless,  the  vis,  the  femur,  tarsus,  and  the  bones  of  the  me- 
root  is  removed  by  absorption,  enabling  the  tacarpns  and  metatarsus ;  so  that  it  is  not  sur- 
tooth  to  be  pushed  forward  by  that  behind.  The  prising  that  even  anatomists,  ignorant  of  tbe 
tusks  are  formed  of  ivory  and  enamel,  the  for-  elephant's  skeleton,  should  have  mistaken  their 
mer  making  the  central  and  by  fax  the  largest  recent  and  fossil  bones  for  the  remains  of  gigan- 
portion ;  the  tusks  exist  in  both  sexes,  but  are  tie  human  beings.  The  food  of  the  elephant  is 
smaJler  in  the  females  than  in  the  males ;  thev  entirely  vegetable,  and  must  be  immense  in 
sometimes  measure  9  feet  in  length,  and*  weigh  quantity,  and  the  digestive  apparatus  is  aocord* 
over  200  lbs.  the  pair ;  this  great  weight  is  kept  ingly  largely  developed ;  the  stomach  is  simple, 
in  place  only  by  the  tight  embrace  of  the  socket  of  a  lengthened  and  narrow  form,  its  caraiao 
ana  surrounding  parts,  explaining  the  abnormal  extremity  being  prolonged  into  a  pouch  of  con- 
direction  of  the  tusks  produced  either  by  sudden  siderable  size,  its  internal  membrane  divided 
and  violent  or  by  gentle  and  long  continued  into  thick  folds  and  transverse  wrinkles,  and 
pressure.  The  lower  Jaw  is  massive,  and  pro-  its  muscular  ooat  very  tibick ;  the  small  intes- 
longed  in  front,  where  the  extensible  lower  lip  tines  are  voluminous,  and  Uie  large  of  enormous 
is  elongated  into  a  triangular  deeply  concave  size;  in  a  moderate-sized  Animal  the  intestinal 
organ  for  receiving  the  extremity  of  the  trunk,  canal  was  60  feet  long,  the  small  intestines  being 
The  spine  consists  of  7  cervical  vertebrsd,  20  88  feet,  the  csocum  1^,  and  the  large  20^  feet ; 
dorsal,  8  lumbar,  5  sacral,  and  A*om  24  to  26  the  circumference  of  Uie  1st  being  2  feet,  of  the 
caudals ;  the  number  of  ribs  is  19,  and  in  some  2d  5  feet,  and  of  the  last  (colon)  6  feet.  The  gall 
specimens  20,  of  which  5  or  6  are  true.  The  bladder  is  situated  between  the  coats  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  is  very  large,  the  ribs  being  con-  duodenum,  and  is  divided  by  transverse  parti- 
tinued  back  nearly  to  the  pelvis,  of  great  size  tions  into  4  compartments ;  the  spleen  is  4  feet 
and  width ;  the  sternum  is  long,  compressed  long.  The  heart  resembles  that  of  the  rodents 
laterally,  and  somewhat  prolonged  in  f^ont.  in  having  8  vena  cavao  opening  into  the  right 
The  limbs  being  designed  more  for  strength  and  auricle,  2  above  and  one  below,  and  the  Eusta- 
solidity  than  speed,  their  bones  are  thick  and  chian  valve  is  furnished  with  a  rudimentary 
large ;  the  shoulder  blade  is  wide,  its  posterior  superior  division.  The  brain  is  small  in  propor- 
margin  much  the  shortest;  and  the  spine,  beside  tion  to  the  size  of  the  animal ;  in  one  7i  feet 
the  acromial  process,  has  a  broad,  sickle-shaped  high  the  whole  orsan  weighed  but  9  lbs.,  and  in 
prominence  extending  downward  and  back-  another  9  feet  high  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
ward ;  there  is  no  clavicle,  as  the  approxima-  cranium  was  only  854  inches,  being  less  than  8 
tion  of  the  limbs  toward  the  centre  of  gravity  times  the  weight  of  the  human  brain,  and  less 
is  necessary  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  than  4  times  the  capacity  of  the  Caucasian  skull ; 
The  humerus  is  short  and  massive,  the  upper  tbe  convolutions  are  well  marked,  and  the  cere- 
extremity  having  aflat  articular  surface  with  helium  is  proportionately  very  large;  the  5Ui 
large  protuberances  for  the  insertion  of  the  mus-  pair  of  nerves,  which  supply  the  trunk,  are 
cles  of  the  shoulders,  a  strongly  ridged  shaft,  enormously  developed.  The  trunk  of  the  ele- 
and  a  pulley-like  lower  surface  for  the  forearm,  phant  is  an  elongated  nose,  but  is  chiefly  an 
admitting  only  of  flexion  and  extension ;  the  organ  of  tondi,  though  capable  of  being  used 
external  condyle  is  very  extensive  upward,  for  smelling;  it  forms  a  conical  mass,  4  or  5  feet 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  permanently  pronated,  long,  gradually  tapering  to  the  end,  which  is 
and  both  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow  provided  with  a  thumb-like  appendage,  endowed 
and  wrist  joints ;  the  8  bones  of  the  wrist  are  with  a  most  delicate  sense  of  touch,  and  capa- 
arranged  in  2  rows,  and  the  5  metacarpals  are  ble  of  picking  up  a  needle ;  it  contains  a  double 
short  and  robust,  5  fingers  being  attached  to  tube,  strengthened  by  membranes,  extending 
them ;  the  fingers,  however,  are  concealed  by  up  as  fiir  as  the  bony  nostrils,  just  before  which 
the  thick  and  overhanging  skin,  with  the  ex-  they  form  a  sudden  curve ;  the  true  nasal  pas- 
ception  of  the  ends.  The  pelvic  bones  are  large,  sages  are  provided  with  a  valve  by  which  the 
to  accommodate  the  powerM  muscles  to  which  cavity  of  the  trunk  may  be  cut  off  from  the  nose, 
they  pive  origins ;  the  ilia  are  broad^  rounded  a  provision  rcdodered  necessary  when  the  animal 
anteriorly  and  concave  toward  the  abdomen ;  takes  fluid  into  the  former.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  femur  is  simple  in  shape,  comparatively  this  organ  is  made  up  of  transverse  and  longitn- 
smooth,  resembling  considerably  that  of  man ;  dinal  musoles  so  arranged  that  the  trunk  may 
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be  elongated,  shortened,  raised,  and  bent  in  any  The  nsnal  height  is  from  t  to  10  feet,  thai  of 
desired  direcUon,  with  all  the  precision  of  the  the  females  afoot  or  two  less;  specimens  are  on 
human  hand.    Though  the  trunk  is  capable  of  record  considerablj  larger  than  thia,  some  har- 
performing  the  most  delicate  operations,  it  is  ing  a  length  of  15  feet  and  a  height  of  over  18. 
also  an  organ  of  great  strength  and  a  weapon  The  period  of  gestation  is  about  20}  months; 
of  the  most  formidable  character ;  with  it  the  the  new-bom  animal  is  8  feet  high,  with  all 
animal  tears  the  branches  from  trees  in  its  search  its  senses  perfect ;  sucking  is  performed  bj  the 
for  food,  performs  the  heaviest  tasks  for  his  hu-  mouth,  the  trunk  being  turned  back,  and  is  coo- 
man  owner  and  defends  himself  from  his  small-  tinued  for  a  period  of  nearly  2  years.     The 
er  enemies ;  with  it  he  introduces  food  and  young  grow  rapidly,  being  4  feet  high  in  the 
drink  into  his  mouth,  which,  from  the  shortness  2d  year,  and  are  said  to  be  suckled  indiscrimi- 
of  his  neck,  he  cannot  bring  to  the  ground ;  by  nately  by  any  female  in  the  herd ;  they  attain 
inspiring  through  the  trunk  he  fills  it  with  water,  maturity  at  about  the  age  of  80  years,  and  Hto 
which  he  discharges  into  his  mouth  or  in  re-  certainly  for  150  years,  and  pi*obably  for  200. 
freshing  showers  over  his  back.    So  important  The  weight  of  a  full-grown  elephant  is  from  $ 
is  this  organ  that  the  animaVs  first  act  when  in  to  5  tons;  one  kept  in  London  for  many  yean^ 
danger  Is  to  raise  it  above  his  head;  when  hunt-  between  10  and  11  feet  high,  consnmed  diaily  8 
ing  the  tiger  or  other  wild  animal,  he  carries  trusses  of  hay  and  about  200  lbs.  of  carrots  and 
it  high  in  the  air  ;  any  wound  of  it  seems  to  fresh  vegetables,  drinking  from  60  to  80  gallons 
render  him  helpless  ;  in  ordinary  cases  he  rare-  of  water ;  this  fine  specimen  cost,  on  his  arrival 
ly  uses  it  to  strike  an  object.    When  crossing  in  England  in  1810,900  guineas;  he  performed 
deep  rivers  the  body  is  deeply  immersed,  and  in  pantomimes  at  the  theatres  for  se vend  years; 
respiration  can  be  carried  on  with  only  the  tip  ho  was  subject  to  periodical  fits  of  rage,  daring 
of  the  trunk  above  water.    The  sense  of  smell  is  one  of  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  ^& 
acute,  though  not  resident  in  the  trunk  proper,  as  him,  which  was  done  by  the  discharge  into  hit 
is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  frontal  and  body  of  about  150  rifle  balls,  and  by  several 
maxillary  siimses  conmiunicating  with  the  nose ;  severe  sword  and  lance  thrusts.     Though  the 
the  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  also  of  unusual  di-  elephant  will  breed  in  captivity,  the  supply  fyr 
mensions.    The  sense  of  hearing  is  also  acute,  domestic  and  warlike  purposes  must  be  Kept  up 
as  it  should  be  for  an  animal  living  in  thick  by  hunting  the  wild  animals  and  reducing  them 
woods  and  jungles,  in  which  vision  can  hardly  to  servitude;  the  favorite  way  in  India  is  to 
detect  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  the  ear  com-  capture  the  wild  by  the  aid  of  tame  ^niiwl^ 
municates  with  extensive  bony  cells,  and  the  especially  females;  these  display  as  much  treach- 
external  auricle  is  large  to  collect  the  sounds  ery,  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  courage,  at 
and  convey  them  to  the  tympanum.    The  eye  did  ever  human  seducer  to  compass  the  destrne- 
is  small,  but  is  well  protected  by  thick  lids  and  tion  of  a  victim.    Following  in  the  track  of 
a  nictitating  membrane.    The  muscular  system  the  male  wild  animals,  the  wily  females  mors 
is  of  immense  strength ;  and  the  ligamcntum  gradually  toward  them,  grazing  with  the  same 
nucha),  which  supports  the  heavy  head,  is  of  complacency  and  indifference  as  if  they  were 
uncommon  size  and  firmness. — Elephants  in-  inhaDitants  of  the  forest;  while  the  females  are 
habit  the  tropical  forests  of  Asia  and  Africa,  cajoling  a  male,  the  hunters  cautiously  approadi 
living  in  troops;  though  often  destructive  to  and  fasten  his  legs  by  ropes  to  trees,  the  former 
trees,  and  especially  to  saccharine  plants,  they  distracting  the  attention  of  the  intended  cap- 
are  quiet  and  inoffensive  unless  attacked  by  tive,  and  even  assisting  in  binding  the  oorda; 
man  or  other  animals ;   they  prefer  well-wa-  the  females  then  leave  him,  when  he  has  dis- 
tered  regions,  where  a  large  herd  may  fre-  covered  his  condition,  to  vent  his  useless  rage 
quently  be  seen  guided  by  some  old  male,  keep-  to  his  own  exhaustion  ;   further  reduced  by 
ing  in  the  sliado  during  midday  and  feeding  at  hunger  and  thirst,  he  will  soon  allow  liiTn<w»tf 
morning  and  evening ;  easily  alarmed,  they  re-  to  bo  led  by  his  treacherous  companions  to  sta- 
tire  to  the  woods  at  the  approach  of  man,  but  tions  appointed  for  the  training  of  elephanti^ 
if  pursued  will  turn  and  attack  him  with  the  where,  aiter  a  few  months^  discipline,  ne  be- 
greatcst  fury.     Only  2  species  are  described,  comes  quite  docile  and  contented.    There  aie 
the  Asiatic   and  the  African  elephant.    The  various  other  modes  of  taking  elephants  by 
Asiatic  elephant  (eUphas  Jndicus,  Cuv.),  exten-  female  decoys,  by  stratagem,  and  by  driving. 
sively  distributed  over  S.  India  and  the  E.  Asi-  Elephants,  both  Asiatic  and  African,  frequenUqr 
atic  islands,  has  an  oblong  head,  concave  fore-  figure  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Greek! 
head,  and  the  crowns  of  the  molars  presenting  and  Bomans.    Darius  III.  had  a  small  number 
transverse  undulating  ridges ;  the  ears  are  small  of  them  in  his  war  against  Alexander ;  Poms 
compared  with  those  of  the  African  species,  of  India  brought  a  large  number  into  the  field 
The  skin  is  hard  and  thick,  wrinkled  about  the  against  the  same  conqueror.   Seleucus  had  hun- 
legs,  neck,  and  breast ;  the  general  color  is  a  drcds  of  them  in  his  army  at  the  great  battle  of 
brownish  gray,  mottled  sometimes  with  lighter  Ipsus.    Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  Hannibal,  and  An* 
spots ;  pure  white  albinos  are  very  rarely  seen ;  tiochus  the  Great  fought  with  elephants  ftg<^»Mfc 
tne  hairs  are  few  and  rigid,  most  abundant  on  the  Romans,  who  themselves  soon  made  use  of 
the  head;  the  feet  have  5  toes,  the  nails  of  them  in  their  campiugns,  and  also  exhibited  them 
which  are  seen  beyond  the  cutaneous  envelope,  at  their  public  shows,  triumphs,  and  combats  of 
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wild  animals  in  the  tbeatrea.  In  the  ancient  In-  ish  evergreen,  the  "  speck  boom,"  which  forma^ 
dian  empires,  elephants  formed  a  necessary  ap-  very  dense  jungles  in  Oaffraria,  utterly  useless 
pendage  to  the  royal  retinue ;  they  were  used  on  account  of  its  pithy  branches  even  for  ftiel ; 
for  show,  for  warlike  purposes,  and  for  carrying  this  is  a  favorite  food  of  elephants,  which  26  years, 
burdens.  In  the  East  at  the  present  time  ele-  ago  frequented  this  region  in  large  herds,  whose 
phants  are  employed  for  transporting  baggage,  paths  are  still  discernible  on  the  hillsides,  and 
dragging  artillery  over  difficult  places,  and  whose  bones  are  seen  bleaching  in  all  directions, 
otherwise  in  connection  with  army  movements,  From  this  selection  of  food  they  are  not  so  in- 
but  without  entering  into  the  actual  manceu-  jurious  to  the  vegetation  of  a  district  as  would 
vres  of  battle;  they  exercise  their  strength  and  be  supposed,  quality  being  more  requisite  than 
sagacity  in  lifting,  dragging,  and  pushing  with  quantity.  Most  of  the  native  tribes  hunt  them 
their  leather-protected  foreheads.  When  the  more  for  their  flesh  than  their  ivory,  the  latter, 
elephant  gets  under  full  headway,  his  speed  is  until  the  advent  of  Europeans,  being  of  little 
considerable,  and  his  momentum  overcomes  value  to  them  except  for  rings  and  ornaments; 
all  ordinary  obstacles;  though  able  to  carry  the  flesh  is  much  relished  as  food,  and  the  in- 
an  immense  weight  on  a  level  surface,  he  is  li-  temal  fat  is  highly  prized  for  domestic  and, 
able  to  totter  and  fall  backward  when  forced  medicinal  purposes.  They  hunted  them  with 
up  considerable  elevations ;  a  strong  animal  can  light  javelins  of  their  own  making,  overpow- 
travel  50  miles  a  day,  with  a  burden  weighing  ering  them  by  numbers.  A  few  white  hunters 
a  ton.  The  anecdotes  illustrating  the  docility,  like  Gordon  Gumming  would  soon  exterminate 
affection,  sagacity,  irritability,  capriciousness,  this  noble  animal.  This  species  is  wilder  and 
and  revengeful  spirit  of  the  elephant,  are  in-  fiercer  than  the  Asiatic  elephant,  defending  its 
numerable,  and  may  be  found  in  various  well-  young  with  great  courage,  and  furiously  attack* 
known  books  on  natural  history.  The  natural  mg  the  hunter;  though  not  domesticated  in 
enemies  of  the  elephant,  beside  man,  are  the  ti-  modem  times,  it  probably  might  be  as  easily  as 
ger  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  nasal  horn  of  the  other  species,  were  the  same  pains  taken  to 
the  latter  often  proves  a  more  formidable  weap-  tame  and  train  it ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
on  than  the  trunk  and  tusks  of  the  elephant;  the  elephants  used  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
the  sight  of  even  a  dead  tiger  is  enough  to  ex-  wars  with  the  Romans  were  of  African  origin, 
cite  most  elephants  into  a  transport  of  fury. —  The  length  of  the  male  tusks  is  from  6  to  8  feet, 
The  African  elephant  (B,  Afrieantts^  Ouv.),  ge-  and  their  weight  from  60  to  100  lbs.  each ; 
nus  hxodonta  (F.  Ouv.),  has  a  more  rounded  Gumming  mentions  a  single  one  in  his  posses- 
head,  a  rather  con  vex  forehead,  enormously  long  sion  lOJ  feet  long,  and  weighing  173  lbs. ;  the 
ears,  and  cheek  teeth  with  lozenge-shaped  di-  price  which  thtv  bring  in  the  English  market  is 
visions  of  the  crown;  the  generic  name  of  F.  from  $120  to  $160  per  112  lbs.  according  to 
Guvicr  was  founded  on  the  last  characteristic,  quality.  Such  is  the  terror  which  these  animals 
It  inhabits  Africa  from  Gaffraria  to  the  Niger,  have  acquired  from  the  persecutions  of  man, 
living  in  similar  localities  and  with  the  same  that  a  child  will  put  a  her^  to  flight ;  they  are 
manners  as  the  other  species.  The  males  at-  very  difficult  to  hunt,  from  their  hiding  them-* 
tain  a  height  of  over  12  feet,  but  decrease  in  selves  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  for- 
size  north  of  20°  8.  latitude ;  the  tusks,  how-  ests,  going  often  20  miles  by  night  to  water. 
ever,  are  larger,  according  to  Livingstone,  as  When  at  ease  they  sleep  on  their  sides,  but  when 
you  approach  the  equator ;  the  females  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  they  sleep  standing ;  their 
smaller  than  the  males.  Under  the  tropics,  ani-  gait,  when  natural,  is  bold,  free,  light,  and  graoe- 
mals  as  well  as  men  decrease  in  size,  though  ful.  Gumming  gives  an  interesting  description 
food  there  is  most  abundant ;  such  climates  ("  Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa."  vol.  i.,  p.  804) 
seem  unfavorable  to  full  animal  development,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  iSechuanas  cook 
The  natives  estimate  the  height  of  this  species  the  feet  and  trunk  of  the  elephant  in  hot  earth 
by  doubling  the  circumference  of  the  impression  and  sand.  In  his  experience  from  6  to  80  rifle 
made  by  the  fore  foot ;  this  is  tolerably  accu-  shots  were  necessary  to  kill  an  elephant  and  the 
rate  for  adult  animals.  In  the  most  favorable  best  place  to  direct  them  is  just  behind  the 
localities  the  African  elephant  is  considerably  shoulder ;  it  is  useless  to  aim  at  the  front  of  tho 
larger  than  the  Asiatic ;  but  toward  the  equa-  head,  as  the  chances  of  a  ball  penetrating  the 
tor  the  female  African  is  about  as  large  as  the  brain  from  this  direction  are  very  small.  The 
Asiatic  male.  The  ear  of  the  African  species  destruction  of  these  noble  animals  for  the  pur- 
is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it,  being  often  more  pose  of  supplving  the  world  with  ivory  must  be 
than  5  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  8  times  as  immense ;  whenever  the  regions  inhabited  by 
large  as  that  of  the  other  species ;  it  descends  them  shall  be  occupied  by  agricultural  tribes,  the 
upon  the  legs,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a  sledge  animals  must  retire  and  flnally  be  exterminated 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  ancient  by  the  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  food ;  when  it 
coins  it  is  evident  that  this  species  was  known  is  remembered  what  a  quantity  of  vegetable  food 
by  the  old  naturalists,  and  it  has  been  justly  herds  of  elephants  require,  it  must  be  evident 
said  that  Aristotle  knew  it  better  than  did  Buf-  that  man  and  such  large  herbivora  cannot  coexist 
fon.  It  seems  to  be  a  ddnty  feeder,  selecting  the  in  the  same  districts.— Many  species  of  fossil 
sweetest  fruits  and  vegetable  matters  contain-  elephants  are  described  from  the  drift  of  Europe 
ing  sugar,  mucilage,  and  gum;  there  is  a  dwarf*  andAjna;  thebestknownof  these,  the  JEl  |7ri^ 
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migeniu9  (Car.),  will  be  treated  in  the  article  Siva,  who  also  holds  in  his  hand  a  oobra  de 

ILucMOTH,  which  is  the  common  name ;  their  pello.    Several  other  figures  of  Siva,  one  of  the 

remaiDB  have  been  abundantly  foimd  in  Siberia,  4-faced  Brahma,  and  one  of  tho  doublo  deitj, 

and  fossil  ivory  from  this  source  has  been  an  half  male,  half  female,  called  ViraJ,  formed  \ij 

important  object  of  trade.    The  fossil  elephants  the  union  of  Siva  with  Parvati,  are  also  to  lie 

of  Europe  resemble  most  the  Asiatic  species,  seen*    There  are  2  smaller  excavationa  on  the 

but  they  were  more  bulky,  with  larger  tusks,  £.  and  W.  slopes  of  the  hill,  similar  to  the  mat 

narrower  teeth,  and  with  the  ddn  covered  with  temple,  and  filled  with  representations  of  Hin- 

hair  and  wool  to  enable  them  to  dwell  in  cli-  doo  deities.    But  what  is  most  remarkable  ii, 

mates  colder  than  any  in  which  these  animab  that  although  most  of  the  snl^jecta  of  then 

are  now  found,  though  not  in  a  climate  so  rigor-  sculptures  are  evidently  Brahminical,  and  tho 

ous  as  that  of  Siberia  at  the  present  time,  which  temples  were  probably  dedicated  to  Siva,  then 

would  be  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary  vege-  is  at  least  one  figure  which  appears  to  be  that 

table  food.    Fossil  species  resembling  the  Mn-  of  Buddha.    No  record  of  the  origin  of  the 

can,  and  others  with  mostodon-like  teeth,  have  shrines  can  be  found.    The  general  opinion  of 

been  found  in  the  Himalaya  mountmns  by  Caut-  Europeans  who  have  examined  them  is  that 

ley  and  Falconer.    Tho  fossil  elephant  of  North  tliey  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to  tba 

America  is  said  by  Prof.  U.  D.  Rogers  ("  Pro-  birth  of  Christ,  perhi^  as  late  as  the  9th  or 

ceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His-  10th  century. 

tory,"  vol.  v.,  p.  22)  to  occur  above  the  drift,  in       ELEPHANTIASIS.     Under    this    common 
the  superficial  deposits  of  a  distinctly  later  age ;  name  two  entirely  difiTerent  diseases  are  oompre- 
it  must,  therefore,  have  been  contemporary  with  hended :  E.  Arabum^  elephant  leg,  or  Barbados 
the  mastodon  giganteus  ;  indeed  their  bones  leg ;  &nd  B.O^racorumy  elephant  skixi,  or  taberea-' 
ttod  teeth  have  been  found  side  by  side  in  the  lar  elephantiasis.  I.  EUpnantiansArahumiraB 
marshy  alluvium  of  Big  Bone  Lick,  and  the  two  described  by  Ehozes  in  the  9th  centnrj;  it  pra- 
animals  must  have  been  exterminated  together ;  vails   extensively   in   Barbados,  'whence   the 
from  this  one  of  two  conclusions  must  be  de-  name  Barbados  leg ;  it  is  common  in  Dem*> 
rived :  either  the  drifts  are  not  of  the  same  rara,  Cayenne,  and  Brazil,  in  tho  8.  17.  part 
epochs,  or  else  the  fossil  elephants  of  the  two  re-  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Malabar 
gions  must  be  different  species.  coast  in  India ;  it  is  sometimes  found  in  Castile 
ELEPHANTA,  or  Garapobi,  a  small  island  and  the  Asturias  in  Spain,  and  occasional  qM>- 
of  British  India,  on  the  E.  side  of  Bombay  bar-  radio  cases  are  met  with  throughout  Europe  sod 
bor,  about  5  m.  from  the  mainland;  lat.  18° 67'  America.    Notwithstanding  its  name,  the  di»- 
N.,  long.  73°  E.;  circumference  about  5  m.    It  ease  is  not  confined  to  the  leg,  but  may  attack 
consists  of  2  hills  with  a  valley  between  them,  almost  any  part  of  the  body.    The  attack  is 
much  overgrown  with  wood,  but  diversified  ushered  in  by  marked  rigor,  headache,  rain  in 
with  some  rice  fields  and  pastures.    The  inhab-  the  back  and  limbs,  followed  by  heat  of  the  akin, 
itants,  about  100  in  number,  ore  engaged  in  alternating  with  profuse  perspiration,  and  at- 
rearing  sheep  and  poultry  for  the  Bombay  mar-  tended  with  bummg  thirst ;  at  the  same  time 
ket.    The  usual  landing  place  is  on  the  S.  coast,  some  part  of  the  body  becomes  rod  and  swd- 
about  250  yards  from  which,  rudely  cut  from  len,  hot  and  painful,  particularly  along  the  tract 
an  isolated  block  rock,  was  the  figure  of  an  ele-  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.    In  a  few  daya  the 
phant,  13  feet  long,  now  fallen  to  decay,  from  svmptoms,  both  general  and  local,  subside,  with 
which  the  European  name  for  the  island  is  do-  the  exception  that  the  affected  part  remuns 
rived.  Further  inland,  about  half  way  up  the  N.  more  or  less  swollen.    At  irregular  interrali 
side  of  a  hill,  is  a  remarkable  cave  temple  of  un-  similar  paroxysms  recur,  tho  afiTected  part  being 
kDown  antiquity,  which  has  long  been  deserted  each  time  left  more  swollen  and  indurated; 
by  its  priests,  and  is  now  frequented  only  by  as  the  enlargement  increases,  the  skin  often  he* 
married  women  praying  for  fecundity.    The  spa-  comes  rough,  covered  with  scales,  and  fissured, 
cious  entrance,  60  feet  wide  and  18  feet  high,  is  The  disease  is  usually  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
supported  by  2  massive  pillars  and  2  pilasters,  body,  though  occasionally  both  legs  are  affected, 
bemg  thus  aivided  into  8  passage  ways.    The  The  afiTect^  parts  often  attain  an  enormouasiaSi 
interior  breadth  of  the  cavern  is  123  feet,  and  The  causes  of  Barbados  leg  are  not  understood; 
its  length,  presenting  a  seemingly  endless  vista  its  occurrence  in  particular  districts  shows  that 
of  huge  columns  cut  from  the  living  rock,  some  local  causes  have  something  to  do  with  its  pro- 
of them  broken  by  the  Portuguese,  who  formerly  duction.    In  the  West  Indies  the  negrceo,  and 
possessed  the  island,  is  about  180  feet.    The  in  Oeylon  the  native  race,  are  affected  much 
roof  is  generally  fiat,  thoDgh  not  a  perfect  plane,  more  frequently  than  the  whites;  and  of  the 
The  sides  are  excavated  into  compartments,  dl  whites,  the  Creoles,  those  bom  in  the  country, 
filled  with  mythological  sculptures.    Opposite  are  more  liable  than  recent  immigranta.   In  the 
to  the  main  entrance  there  is  a  bust  supposed  to  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  earlier  stagea 
represent  the  Uindoo  trinity,  viz.:  Brahma,  Yish-  emollient   applications,  the  warm   bath,  ana 
nu,  and  Siva.  The  heads  are  6  feet  long  and  well  bloodletting  nave  been  advised.    Some  pl^- 
cnt.    The  head  dresses  are  curiously  ornament-  sicians  think  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
ed,  and  among  other  symbols  a  human  skull  exhibition  of  mercury.    When  the  disease  has 
and  a  young  infant  are  represented  on  that  of  already  made  considerable  progressi  rest  in  a 
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position  wHich  favors  the  return  of  the  hlood  fertile  soiL  It  conttdns  several  ancient  rains; 
from  the  limb,  and  compression  by  means  of  among  others,  the  Nilometer  mentioned  bj 
proper  bandaging,  are  the  means  most  to  be  re-  Strabo,  whose  npper  part  was  destroyed  in 
lied  upon.  if.  ElephantioHt  Grasoorum^  tnber-  1822,  several  dilapidated  temples,  and  a  gate- 
cnlar  elephantiasis,  appears  to  have  been  the  way,  as  well  as  numerous  fragments  of  pottery 
disease  which  daring  the  middle  ages  was  with  Greek  inscriptions.  In  antiquity  Elephan* 
known  as  leprosy;  it  is  most  frequently  met  tin6  or  Elephantis  was  renowned  for  its  fertility, 
with  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  other  Herodotus  regards  it  as  forming  the  boundary 
tropical  regions,  while  it  also  prevails  exten-  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  but  afterward 
sively  in  certain  parts  of  Norway,  where  it  is  Phyle  was  regarded  as  the  southern  landmark 
known  as  spedalsked.  The. disease  ordinarily  of  Egypt  Elephantine  was  strongly  garrison- 
commences  by  the  appearance  of  dusky  shining  ed  by  the  Persians  as  well  as  Romans  for  the 
spots  upon  the  skin,  slightly  swollen,  and  more  defence  of  this  province, 
or  less  insensible.  After  a  variable  period,  ELEIJSIS,  in  modern  times  Lessina  or  Lep- 
which  may  extend  to  months,  and  even  years,  ana,  a  fortified  town  in  Attica,  on  the  bay  of 
these  spots  are  suc<;eeded  by  tubercles  or  small  Salamis.  According  to  ancient  mythology,  it 
tumors,  soft,  reddish,  or  livid  in  color,  and  was  founded  by  Eleusis,  a  son  of  Hermes.  At 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  English  walnut,  an  early  period  it  was  conquered  by  the  Athe- 
These  tubercles  developed  upon  the  face  deform  nians  and  became  one  of  the  most  populous 
it  excessively,  giving  it  often  a  fancied  resem-  cities  of  Attica.  Its  principal  importance  was 
blance  to  the  head  of  the  lion,  whence  one  of  the  derived  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the  cele* 
names  by  which  the  disease  is  known  (leohtians)  brated  Eleusinian  mysteries.  These  mysteries 
is  derived.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  tuber-  formed  a  peculiar  religious  festival  celebrated 
cles  become  inflamed  and  ulcerated;  the  ulcers  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Demeter  or  Ceres,  the 
exude  a  sanious  fluid,  and  this  concretes  into  patroness  of  agriculture,  and  the  representative 
thick  crusts ;  the  bones  become  softened  and  of  the  procreative  power  of  nature.  Originally 
altered  in  form.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease  these  celebrations  appear  to  have  heen  some- 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  becomes  thing  like  modem  thanksgiving  festivals,  but 
involved,  and  tubercles  make  their  appearance  afterward  a  symbolic  meaning  was  attached  to 
in  the  pharynx;  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost,  sight  them,  and  they  became  the  vehicle  of  a  secret 
is  weaKened,  and  the  touch  blunted.  In  &is  science,  conducive,  as  was  believed,  to  eter- 
wretched  condition  the  patient  may  continue  to  nsl  bliss.  They  consisted  in  dramatic  repre- 
exist  a  long  time,  unless  cut  off^  as  is  commonly  sentations  of  the  myth  of  Geres  and  the  rape  of 
the  case,  by  some  intercurrent  disease.  In  a  sec-  Proserpine,  her  daughter,  by  Pluto,  and  would 
ond  form  of  the  disease,  B.  atuEsthetiea,  patches  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  propagate  the 
of  an  irregular  shape,  sometimes  slightly  elevated  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to 
above  the  surface,  appear  upon  the  extremities,  give  an  ideal  meaning  to  the  coarse  fancies  of 
of  a  tawny  color ;  m  whites  they  are  lighter  the  popular  religion.  The  great  EleusiniaA 
than  the  rest  of  the  surface ;  in  the  negro  they  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleu- 
are  diy,  shining,  rough,  denuded  of  hair,  and  sis  in  the  latter  half  of  September  and  the 
insensible.  The  hands  and  feet,  and  then  the  1st  of  October;  they  lasted  9  days;  the  lesser 
extremities,  generally  become  swollen,  stiff,  took  place  at  Agree  on  the  Hissus  during  the 
and  numb;  ulcers  form  on  the  metacarpal  and  spring.  Except  to  murderers,  barbarians,  slaves, 
metatarsal  articulations ;  these  enlarge,  pene-  and  afterward  Epicureans  and  Christians,  the 
trate  the  joint,  and  finally  amputate  the  toes  admission  to  the  public  performances  and  re- 
and  fingers.  SVs  the  disease  advances,  tlie  pulse  ligious  exerdses  was  free  for  all ;  but  in  the 
becomes  slow  and  the  bowels  constipated;  some-  secret  allegorical  representations  none  but  the 
times  it  is  complicated  with  the  tubercles  of  the  initiated  were  permitted  to  participate,  and  they 
other  variety ;  in  other  cases  the  lobes  of  the  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  i^ew  to  reveal 
ears,  the  wings  of  the  nose,  and  the  lips,  be-  what  they  had  seen  or  heard.  The  unity  of 
come  thick,  hard,  swollen,  and  ulcerated.  The  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  supposed 
patient  is  listless,  and  his  intellect  enfeebled,  to  have  been  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  mysteries, 
and  in  this  condition  he  may  live  many  years.  In  1858  a  Greek  schoolmaster,  named  Vlastos, 
The  causes  of  tubercular  elephantiasis  are  un-  discovered  at  the  village  of  Hagi-Constantios 
known ;  it  appears  to  be  hereditary ;  but  the  an  inscription  upon  an  old  marble  slab,  con- 
once  prevalent  opinion  of  its  contagiousness  is  taining  rules  and  regulations  for  the  celebration 
not  found  to  agree  with  recent  observations,  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  but  nothing  was 
Of  its  proper  treatment  little  is  known,  and  learned  from  them  about  their  allegorical  mean- 
when  once  fully  developed  it  has  hitherto  seem-  ing.--See  U waroff,  Eaaai  sur  lea  my»Urei  d^^leu- 
ed  incurable.  m  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1816),  and  Preller,  Demeter 

ELEPHANTnTft,  or  Elbphantwa  (Arab,  und  Per%gf>1ume  (Hamburg,  1887). 

Jeeeeret^l-Sag^  **  islet  of  flowers,"  or  Jeziret"  ELEUTHERA,  or  Alabastkb  Island,  one  of 

elrAaawan)^  an  island  of  the  upper  Kile,  about  the  largest  of  the  Bahamas,  and  the  principal 

1  mile  long  and  \  m.  broad,  at  the  foot  of  the  fhtit-growing  island  of  the  group,  in  lat.  24* 

little  cataracts,  opposite  Asswan,  the  ancient  88'  I^,  long.  76^  9'  W. ;  area  about  100  sq.  m. ; 

8yene.    It  is  formed  of  granite  covered  with  a  pop.  in  1851, 8,400.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  long 


ib. 
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and  narrow.    The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  was  a  bishop's  see;  its  cathedral  was  founded  ia 

agreeable.    The  chief  settlements  are  at  Gov-  1224^  and  was  burned  in  June,  1890,  hj  Alezan- 

emor^s  Harbor,  the  Cove,  Wreck  Sonnd,  and  der  Stuart,  commonly  called  the  wolf  of  Bade- 

^e  Current  noch.    Bishop  Barr  soon  after  erected  in  iti 

ELEUTKERIA     (Gr.    cXcvacpia,   freedom),  stead  a  cruciform  church  with  8  towers.    Aboot 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  festived  commem-  the  year  1568  the  privy  council  ordered  the 
Orative  of  deliverance    from    the  armies  of  lead  to  be  stripped  from  the  roof  and  sold  to 
Xerxes.    It  was  instituted  after  the  battle  of  maintain  the  solaiers  of  the  regent  Murray.  The 
Plattea  (479  B.  C),  and  celebrated  annually  at  noble  structure  has  ever  since  been  fiddling  piece- 
that  place  in  the  month  Maimacteriou,  nearly  meal  to  destruction.    The  great  central  tower 
corresponding  to  our  September.    At  the  dawn  and  spire,  198  feet  high,  fell  in   1711.    The 
of  day  a  procession  marched  through  the  town,  chapter  house,  a  beautifcu  piece  of  architecture, 
at  the  head  of  which  trumpeters  blew  the  sig-  in  the  shape  of  an  octagon,  with* a  groined  roo( 
nal  for  battle.    At  midday  a  chariot  was  driven  supported  by  a  handsome  column  in  the  centre, 
toward  the  altar  crowned  with  myrtle  and  va-  and  elaborately  ornamented,  is  still  entire.    As 
rions  garlands,  and  leading  behind  it  a  black  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Elgin 
bull.    In  front  of  the  altar  the  archon  of  Platsea  bore  much  of  the  antiquated  look  of  an  old  ec- 
immolated  the  bull  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  clesiastical  town,  but  it  is  now  greatly  changed, 
eulogized  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  at  Plata^a,  Kew  houses  and  streets  have  taken  the  place  of 
and  sprinkled  the  ground  with  wine.    Every  the  old  ;  assembly  rooms  have  been  fitted  up; 
5th  year  these  solemnities  wore  attended  by  a  neat  modern  church  has  been  buUt ;  and  the 
contests,  chaplets  being  the  reward  of  the  victors,  streets  are  well  swept,  drained,  and  lighted  with 

ELGIN,  a  city  of  Kane  co.,  111.,  on  both  banks  gas.    Gray's  hospital  or  infirmary,  an  institntioa 

of  Fox  river,  42  m.  N.  W.  from  Chicago ;  pop.  endowed  with  £26,000,  occupies  an  elevated 

in  1850,  2,859;  in  1858,  about  4,000.    It  is  a  site  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.    An  orphan 

prosperous  trading  place,  being  situated  at  the  asylum  here  was  endowed  with  JB70,000.    Ia 

junction  of  the  Fox  river  valley  and  the  Galena  connection  with  Banfi^  Cullen,  Inverary,  Ein- 

and  Chicago  union  railroads.    It  has  2  weekly  tore,  and  Peterhead,  Elgin  returns  one  member 

newspaper  ofHccs,  a  bank,  8  hotels,  a  grist  mill,  to  the  house  of  commons, 

a  distillery,  a  carriage  factory,  2  manufactories  ELGIN  and  KINCARDINE,  Thomab  Bbtci, 

of  agricultural  implements,  and  several  schools  7th  earl  of,  a  British  nobleman,  born  July  20, 

and  academies.    It  was  settled  in  1835.  1766,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  14,  1841.     He  passed 

ELGIN,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Canada  West,  on  some  time  at  the  miiversity  of  St.  Andrew*!, 

the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  traversed  by  Otter  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  havinc  pursued  mill- 

creek,  and  bordered  by  the  Thames  river ;  area,  tary  studios  in  Germany,  enterea  the  army  and 

about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  25,418.  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.   His  time,  however, 

ELGIN,  formerly  Moray,  a  maritime  co.  in  was  mostly  passed  in  diplomatic  employments, 
the  N.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Moray  frith.  After  having  been  intrusted  with  missions  to 
extending  40  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  having  a  Brussels  and  Berlin,  in  1799  he  was  sent  as 
breadth  of  from  8  to  23  m. ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  envoy  extraordinary  to  Constantinople,  when 
pop.  in  1851,  38,959.  It  has  a  coast  lino  of  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  rescuing  from  time 
about  30  m.,  on  which  are  a  few  small  harbors,  and  the  Turks  and  removing  to  England  the 
With  the  exception  of  some  broken  masses  of  celebrated  sculptures  which  are  now  in  the 
rock,  the  surface  in  this  quarter  is  nearly  level,  British  museum,  and  bear  liis  name.  On  his  way 
but  inland  it  rises  into  hills,  interspersed  with  fer-  home  he  passed  into  France,  where  Napoleon 
tile  valleys,  and  diversified  by  lakes.  Tlie  Spey,  detained  liim  as  a  hostage  on  the  rupture  of  the 
Lossie,  and  Findhorn,  the  first  and  last  of  which  peace  of  Amiens.  Ho  was  released  in  1806,  and 
contain  salmon,  are  the  chief  rivers.  Slate  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  without  public  em- 
freestone  a^  the  only  valuable  minerals.  The  ploymcnt.  Uo  was  a  Scotch  representative  peer 
climate  is  nnld  and  dry ;  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  for  50  years.  In  1810  Lord  Ejgin  publiahra  in 
is  generally  fertile,  and  the  hills  furnish  pasturage  defence  of  his  conduct  a4to  volume,  entitled 
for  black-faced  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  *^  Memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  Earl  of 
staple  production  is  wheat,  but  oats,  potatoes,  Elgin^s  Pursuits  in  Greece.'^ — James  Bbuci^ 
ana  turnips  are  also  grown  extensively.  Less  8th  earl,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  British  states- 
than  i  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  there  are  man,  born  July  20,  1811.  Ilis  studies  were 
still  large  unenclosed  tracts.  Corn,  whiskey,  begun  at  Eton,  and  completed  at  Christchurch, 
fish,  and  timber  are  the  most  important  exports.  Ojdford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1883.  He 
The  county  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  good  was  afterward  elected  fellow  of  Merton  col- 
roads,  but  has  no  canals  and  no  railways.  Chief  lege.  He  commenced  public  life  as  one  of  the 
towns,  Elgin,  Forres,  Fochabers,  and  Burghcad.  members  of  parliament  for  Southampton  in 
— ^Eloin,  a  royal  parliamentary  and  municipal  1841,  but,  ere  the  year  was  out,  succeeded  to 
burgh  and  city,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  the  title  and  estates  of  his  father.  In  the  sue- 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Lossie;  pop.  of  municipal  ceeding  year  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Ja- 
bnrgh  in  1851,  6,837.  It  is  surpassed  by  few  maica,  and  was  promoted  in  184G  to  the  more 
cities  of  Scotland  in  the  number  and  interest  responsible  and  lucrative  post  of  ^ovemor-«en- 
of  its  ancient  monuments.    In  former  times  it  era!  of  Canada.    Under  his  admimstratioQ  Cia* 
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ada  passed  from  the  ferment  of  recent  insnrrec-  nmns  of  the  Parthenon  and  Erechthenm ;  beside 

tion  into  a  state  of  tranqniUity.    Through  his  numerous  inscriptions,  including  that  commem- 

energy  and  diplomatic  skill  the  negotiation  of  orating  the  Athenians  who  fell  at  Potidsaa ; 

the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  urns,  Ac,  taken  from  various  parts  of  Athens 

was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  1854,  and  its  neighborhood.    The  first  instalment  of 

after  which  he  resigned  the  office  of  governor  of  these  treasures  of  antinuity  arrived  in  England 

Canada,  returned  to  England,  and  received  the  in  1808,  and  excited  a  feeling  of  admiration  and 

appointment  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Fifeshire.  delight,  not  unraingled,  however,  with  indigna- 

In  the  spring  of  1857  he  was  appointed  minis-  tion  at  what  was  considered  the  Vandalism  of 

ter  plenipotentiary  to  Pekin,  immediately  pro-  Lord  Elgin  in  removing  them  from  their  origi- 

ceeded  to  the  East,  was  present  at  the  tak-  nal  resting  place,  or  with  doubts  as  to  their 

ing  of  Canton,  and,   in  conjunction  with  the  artistic  value.    It  was  said  that  ho  had  spent 

French,  succeeded  by  vigorous  measures  in  re-  much  time  and  money  in  procuring  indiflferent 

ducing  the  Chinese  to  terms.    After  signing  a  Roman  marbles  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the 

treaty  with  the  Chinese  commissioners  at  Tien-  project  of  purchasing  them  for  the  nation  wafi 

tsin,  July  26, 1858,  the  conditions  of  which  were  strongly  opposed.    Ix>rd  Byron  is  said  to  have 

highly  favorable  to  the  British,  he  sailed  for  carried  his  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 

Japan,  boldly  entered  the  harbor  of  Jeddo,  depredations  of  Lord  Elgin  to  such  an  exten^ 

from  which  foreigners  had  always  been  rigidly  that  on  a  visit  to  the  Parthenon  he  inscribed 

excluded,  obtained  important  commercial  priv-  in  a  conspicuous  place :  Qtu)d  non  fecerunt 

ileges  for  his  countrymen,  concluded  a  treaty  Gothi,  hoc  fecerunt  Scott,    Amone  those  who 

with  the  Japanese,  Aug.  26,  and  in  May,  1859,  urged  upon  government  the  purchase  of  the 

returned  to  England.     Lord  Elgin  has  been  marbles  was  the  painter  Haydon,  whose  style 

twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  the  daugh-  received  its  direction  from  the  contemplation 

ter  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  former  governor-  of   them,  and  to  whose  earnest  pleas  with 

general  of  Canada.  men  in  power  was  partly  attributed  the  offer 

ELGIN  MARBLES,  a  collection  of  ancient  of  £30,000  for  the  entire  collection,  made  by 

sculptures,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Parthenon  at  Mr.  Perceval,  the  premier,  in  1811,  which! 

Athens,  now  deposited  in  the  British  museum,  however,  was  refused.    In  1812,  80  additional 

They  derive  their  name  from  the  earl  of  Elgin,  cases  arrived  in  England,  a  number  of  valuable 

who,  while  British  ambassador  at  Constantino-  marbles  having  previously  suffered  shipwreck, 

pie  in  1799-1802,  procured  the  permission  of  and  in  1815  LDrd  Elgin  offered  to  make  over 

the  Porte  to  take  away  from  the  ruins  of  an-  the  collection  to  the  nation  for  a  reasonable 

cient  Athens  "  any  stones  that  might  appear  sum.    In  the  succeeding  year  the  purchase  was 

interesting  to  him."    With  the  aid  of  a  corps  effected  for  £35,000,  the  actual  outlay  having 

of  artists  from  Italy,  and  at  his  own  expense  exceeded  £60,000.    The  services  of  Lord  Elgin 

(the  British  government  having  declined  to  fur-  in  bringing  within  the  reach  of  artists,  as  wellas 

ther  the  undertaking),  he  succeeded  in  the  course  in  preserving  from  the  ravages  of  time,  these 

of  10  years  in  detaching  from  the  Parthenon,  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  are  now  fully  appre- 

or  in  excavating  from  the  rubbish  at  its  base,  ciated ;  subsequent  events  having  shown  that, 

abundant  specimens  of  the  various  descriptions  had  he  not  removed  them,  the  greater  part 

of  sculptures  with  which  it  was  ornamented,  would  have  been  long  since  destroyed.    In  the 

These  consisted  of  3  kinds :  the  colossal  statues  war  of  Greek  independence,  and  especially  in 

on  the  tympana  of  the  pediments,  the  metopes,  the  last  siege  of  Athens  in  1826-'7,  the  Parthe- 

ond  the  frieze  around  the  cella.   Of  the  first,  the  non  suffered  very  serious  damage.    The  Elgin 

Elgin  collection  contains  statues  or  fragments  of  marbles,  executed  by  Phidias  or  under  his  di- 

etatues  from  both  pediments,  those  from  the  rection,  exhibit  the  highest  development  of 

eastern,  on  which  was  represented  the  birth  Greek  art  in  the  maturity  of  its  splendor.    As 

of  Minerva,  being  the  best  preserved,  while  types  of  beauty  they  have  never  been  surpass- 

those  representing  the  contest  of  Neptune  and  cd,  and  even  in  their  present  fragmentary  and 

Minerva  for  the  possession  of  Attica  are  chiefly  mutilated  condition  they  i^ord  models  of  form 

torsos  and  fragments,  procured  by  excavation,  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  modern  art  have 

Of  the  92  metopes,  it  contains  15  from  the  S.  not  been  able  to  equal.     Many  casts   have 

side  of  the  building,  representing  in  high  relief  been  taken  from  them,  of  which  the  free  acad- 

the  combats  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas,  and  a  emy  of  the  city  of  New  York  possesses  a  set, 

cast  from  another  now  in  the  Louvre.    The  and  under  their  influence  a  national  school  of 

slabs  from  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  representing  sculpture  has  been  established  in  England. 

in  low  relief  the  great  Panathenaic  procession,  ELl,  judge  of  the  Hebrews  immediately  be- 

are  the  most  numerous  and  the  best  preserved  fore  Samuel.    He  was  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  and 

of  all  the  specimens  in  the  collection.    In  addi-  officiated  as  high  priest  and  judge  during  40 

tion  to  these,  Lord  Elgin  procured,  from  the  years ;  yet  he  lacked  the  power  to  discipline 

ruins  about  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  the  colossal  his  own  family,  and  a  train  of  woes  befell  him 

statue  of  Bacchus  from  the  choragic  monument  and  his  house  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 

of  Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  caryatides  from  the  His  piety  was  exemplary,  but  his  indolence  was 

temple  of  Pandrosus,  a  portion  of  the  frieze  a  source  of  ciJamities.     After  a  bloody  and 

from  theErechtheum,  and  fragments  of  the  col-  disastrous  battle  with  the  Philistines,  in  which 
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his  two  sons  were  slain,  and  the  ark  of  t}io  Lord  ally  exhibited  in  the  lon^  history  of  Hbb  i^obi 
was  captured,  Eli,  when  hearing  the  last  news,  during  short  periods  of  distnrbanoe  which  no- 
fell  back  from  his  chair  and  broke  his  neck,  at  ceeded  the  more  extended  periods  of  repOM.  b 
the  age  of  98.  the  latter  were  deposited  the  sedimentaxy  nicb 
£LI  AS.  See  Elijah.  of  the  peculiar  types  of  the  period,  inor^ganie  nd 
ELIAS  LEVITA  (Hob.  HaUviy  the  Levite),  organic,  and  every  change  to  another  serial  cf 
a  learned  rabbi  and  Hebrew  author,  born  at  rocks  was  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  ehains 
Kcustadt  in  Franconia,  or  according  to  some  in  of  mountains  having  a  different  direction  fron 
Italy,  in  1472,  died  in  Venice  in  1549.  He  was  those  which  preceded  them.  Further,  thoM 
teacher  of  Hebrew  in  Padua  from  1504  to  1509,  stratified  rocks  of  the  same  epoch  must  hare  tha 
whence  he  went  to  Venice  and  subsequently  to  same  direction,  or  strike.  Ho  described  In  the 
Borne.  Ho  lost  all  his  property  in  the  sack  of  last  edition  of  his  work  the  features  of  no  lea 
Borne  by  the  French  in  1527,  but  enioyed  a  rep-  than  95  systems  of  mountiuns ;  and  the  faets  \m 
ntation  for  learning  and  social  qualities  which  collected  added  largely  to  the  geological  knowl- 
enabled  him  to  number  bishops  and  cardinals  edge  of  the  day. 

among  his  pupils,  and  made  his  society  sought  by        ELIJAH,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  whose  history 

princes.    He  excelled  as  a  critic,  grammarian,  is  given  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  1st  ho(A  of 

lexicographer,  and  poet,  and  his  works  were  Kings,  and  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Sd. 

translated  and  very  widely  read.    Among  these  According  to  this  he  suddenly  appeared  befon 

were  several  Hebrew  grammars,  of  which  his  King  Ahab,  declaring  that  as  a  punishment  lor 

Baehur  is  the  most  celebrated,  tlie  Icxicograph-  his  iniquities  neither  dew  nor  rain  should  lidl 

leal  TUhbiy  and  the  ^^  Masora  of  the  Masora,"  for  years,   until   ho  himself   announced  the 

the  standard  book  on  Hebrew  punctuation.  change.    He  took  refuge  from  the  irrath  of 

ELIE  DE  BEAUMONT,  Jkak  Baptiste  Ak-  the  king  in  the  desert,  by  the  brook  Cheiith; 

HAND  Loris  LtoxcE,  a  French  geologist,  born  and  after  the  drying  up  of  the  brook  he  pro- 

at  Canon.  Calvados,  Sept  25, 1798.    In  1821  he  ceeded  to  Zarephath,  where  lio  was  sapport- 

undertook,  by  order  of  the  government,  a  series  ed  by  a  poor  widow,  for  whom  his  prescnee 

of  metallurgical  explorations,  and  was  made  on  was  a  source  of  blessings  during  the  oistresMi 

his  return  in  1824  a  mining  engineer.    In  1829  of  the  time.    After  drought  and  famine  had 

ho  became  professor  at  tlie  school  of  mines,  in  desolated  the  country  during  8  years,  he  rao- 

1882  at  the  college  of  France,  and  engineer-  peared  to  the  king,  offering  to  demonstrate  the 

in-chief  in  1833.    Aitcr  the  death  of  Francois  vanity  of  the  worship  of  Baal.    He  challenaod 

Arago  ho  was  mado  perpetual  secretary  of  tho  idolatrous  priests,  850  in  number,  who  had 

the  academy  of  sciences.     Napoleon  III.  ap-  followed  in  tho  train  of  Queen  Jezebel,  to  msBt 

pointed  him    senator.    He   was  appointed  m  him  upon  Mt.  Carmel,  and  defied  them  to  nuJce 

1823,  together  with  Dufr6noy,  to  aid  M.  Bro-  fire  fall  from  heaven  to  consume  their  sacrifieci 

chant  do  Villiers  in  preparing  tho  materials  for  The  long  prayers  of  the  Baalites  were  withoot 

the  geological  map  of  France ;  and  in  this  com-  success,  but  on  Elijali^s  short  prayer  the  &t 

mission  they  were  charged  to  visit  England,  came  down  and  consumed  not  only  the  boDod: 

where  a  similar  work  was  in  progress,  and  at  but  the  altar.    The  people  instantly  massacred 

tho  same  time  to  examine  the  metallurgical  op-  the  priests,  and  then  Elijah  promised  an  end  to 

orations  there  practised,  and  collect  full  details,  tho  famine,  and  there  was  an  abundant  raiiL 

the  knowledge  of  which  might  aid  in  develop-  But  Jezebel  swearing  revenge  for  the  destrno- 

ing  the  same  branches  of  industry  in  France,  tion  of  the  priests,  Elijah  again  fled  to  tho 

Tho  result^  of  their  investigations  were  publish-  wilderness  of  Mt.  Horeb  and  hid  himself  in  a 

od  by  Dufrenoy  and  £lie  do  Beaumont,  in  a  work  cavern.    Then  ho  was  commanded  to  retnra 

entitled   Voyage  metallurglque  en  Angleterre  and  anoint  Hazael  king  over  Syria^  Jehu  oror 

(1827),  illustrated  with  numerous  plates,  and  Israel,  and  Elisha  prophet  in  his  own  plaoCL 

afterward  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  MM.  L6on  On  his  way  he  found  Elisha  and  mado  him  hit 

Costo  and  Perdonnet.    £lie  do  Beaumont  now  disciple,  and  as  ho  appeared  again  before  Ahab^ 

devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  geological  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Naboth,  the  king  hnmUed 

researches,  while  engaged  upon  the  preparation  himself  and  repented.    Ahaziah,  his  son,  who 

of  tlio  map  of  France,  and  published  frequent  succeeded  to  the  throne,  fell  ill,  and  Elilah  an- 

papers  in  the  Annales  da  mines  and  other  nounced  to  him  through  his  agents  that  hii 

scientific  journals.    Inhls  Notice  mrlessyttimes  sickness  would  end  in  death,    ^aziah  sent  a 

dea  montagnes  (1852),  ho  endeavored  to  prove  captain  and  50  armed  men  to  seize  Elijah;  hot 

that  mountain  chains  are  to  be  classed  accord-  fire  from  heaven  consumed  the  band.     A  ss^ 

ing  to  tho  direction  of  their  range,  all  those  ond  company  met  with  the  same  fate.     At 

lying  parallel  witli  the  same  great  circle  of  the  length  he  a])peared  personally  before  the  king 

earth,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  having  been  and  repeated  his  announcement.    His  mission 

uplifted  p!iddenly  during  the  same  geological  was  now  accomplished.    He  made  a  viait  to 

epoch.    Tlie  uplifting,  he  contended,  was  caused  the  school  of  tho  prophets  at   Bethel,   and 

by  the  movement  resulting  from  the  contraction  having,  in  company  with  Elisha,  crossed  the 

of  tho  crust  of  tho  eartli  in  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  which  ho  divided  \sj 

secular  refrigeration  of  tho  phmet.    These  vio-  smiting  them  with  his  mantle,  ho  was  taken 

lent  effects  thus  produced  were  only  occasion-  up  into  heaven  by  a  wliirlwind,  in  a  char- 
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lot  of  fire  drawn  by  horses  of  fire.    The  date  of  In  these  labors  of  benevolence  he  cheerfully  en- 

this  event  is  fixed  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  coantered  both  dangers  and  hardships.    In  one 

century  B.  O.  of  his  letters  he  says :  "  I  have  not  been  dry 

ELIMINATION  (Lat.  elimi7i€Mrey  to  turn  out  night  or  day  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto 

of  doors),  the  separation  and  exclusion  of  some  the  sixth,  but  so  travelled ;  and  at  night  pull  off 

particular  substance  from  a  compound,  or  of  my  boots,  and  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with 

some  particular  symbol  from  an  algebraio  ex-  them  again^  and  so  continue;  but  God  steps  in 

pressioD,  thus  simplifying  the  compound  or  and  helps.*'    He  induced  large  bodies  of  Indians 

expression,  and  rendering  it  capable  of  further  to  give  up  their  savage  customs  and  habits,  and 

analysis  and  use.  form  themselves  into  civilized  communities ;  led 

ELIOT,  John,  conunonly  called  the  '^  Apos-  many  persons  to  engage  in  the  missionary  work 
tie  of  the  Indians,"  an  American  clergyman,  among  them,  and  lived  to  see  no  fewer  £han  24 
bom  in  Nasing,  England,  in  1604,  died  in  Rox-  of  them  become  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  their 
bury,  Mass.,  May  20,  1690.  He  was  educated  own  tribes.  His  influence  over  the  Indians  was 
at  Cambridge,  was  for  some  time  an  instructor  almost  unbounded.  He  protected  them  in  167^ 
of  youth,  and  in  1681  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  during  Philip's  war,  when  some  of  the  people  of 
where  he  preached  to  the  church  of  Mr.  Massachusetts  had  resolved  to  extirpate  them ; 
Wilson,  who  was  then  in  England.  In  1632  he  and  though  he  suffered  much  abuse  for  the  part 
was  settled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury,  he  took,  nothing  could  shake  his  faithful  friend« 
where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days,  ship  for  them.  At  the  age  of  80  ho  offered  to 
Being  impressed  with  the  benighted  condition  give  up  his  salary  from  the  church  in  Roxbury, 
of  the  Indians,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  the  and  desired  to  be  released  from  his  labors  as 
descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and  their  teacher ;  and  when,  from  increasing  infirm* 
the  legislature  having  passed  an  act  for  the  Ities,  he  could  no  longer  visit  the  Indians,  ho 
propagation  of  the  gospel  among  them,  he  com-  persuaded  a  number  of  families  to  send  their  ne- 
menced  preaching  regularly  to  them  in  their  gro  servants  to  him  every  week,  that  he  might 
own  language  at  Nonantum,  now  a  part  of  New*  instruct  them  in  the  word  of  Grod.  His  declin- 
ton.  He  had  acquired  their  language  through  ing  years  were  without  pain  or  disease.  Mr. 
the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  Indian  servant  Eliot  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  useful 
in  his  family  who  had  learned  English.  The  ministers  of  his  day ;  his  discourses,  unlike  those 
first  service  was  held  Oct.  28,  1&6.  After  of  most  preachers  of  the  time,  were  direct  and 
prayer  he  addressed  them  in  a  sermon,  in  whidi  free  from  pedantry,  and  everywhere  acceptable, 
he  stated  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  In  all  circumstances  his  first  inquiry  was,  how 
and  applied  them  to  their  condition,  inviting  Ids  he  might  do  some  good  to  those  about  him.  His 
hearers  at  the  close  to  ask  any  questions  that  manner  of  living  was  very  simple.  Ho  allowed 
might  occur  to  them.  One  asked  whether  God  himself  but  little  sleep ;  a  single  plain  dish  fur- 
could  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian  Ian-  nished  his  ordinary  repast.  He  gave  to  the  In- 
guage ;  another,  how  could  there  be  an  image  dians  most  of  his  annual  salary  of  £50,  which 
of  God  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  2d  com-  he  received  from  the  society  for  propagating  the 
mandment;  another,  how  the  Indians  could  dif-  gospel;  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion, 
fer  so  much  from  the  Endish  in  their  views  of  when  the  parish  treasurer  was  paying  him,  he 
religious  truth  if  they  all  at  first  had  but  one  tied  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief  into  which  he 
father ;  another,  how  came  the  world  so  full  of  put  the  money  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  possible, 
people  if  they  were  all  once  drowned  in  the  to  prevent  Mr.  Eliot  from  giving  it  away  before 
nood  The  conference  lasted  8  hours,  and  was  he  should  reach  home.  Calling  at  once,  how- 
followed  by  others  in  which  similar  queries  ever,  on  a  family  suffering  from  sickness  and 
were  propounded  by  the  Indians,  one  of  whom,  want,  he  told  them  God  had  sent  them  relief| 
very  aged,  inquired,  with  tears,  whether  it  was  and  began  to  untie  the  knots ;  but  becoming  im- 
too  late  for  such  an  old  man  as  he  to  repent  patient,  he  gave  handkerchief  and  all  to  the 
and  be  saved.  Eliot  was  strongly  opposed  by  mother,  saying :  *^  Here,  mv  dear,  take  it ;  I 
some  of  the  sachems  and  conjurers,  who  threat-  believe  theLora  designs  it  all  for  you."  Among 
ened  him  with  violence  if  he  did  not  desist  from  Mr.  Eliot's  peculiarities  was  a  deep-rooted  pre- 
his  labors;  but  his  answer  was:  ^' I  am  about  judice  against  wigs  and  long  hair,  preaching  and 
the  work  of  the  great  God,  and  he  is  with  me,  praying  vehemently  against  both,  and  attribut- 
so  that  I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  the  sachems  in  ing  to  them  the  evils  under  which  the  country 
the  country.  I  will  go  on ;  do  you  touch  me  if  suffered.  He  had  the  same  strong  aversion  to  tho 
you  dare."  A  settlement  of  "  praying  Indians  "  use  of  tobacco,  and  denounced  it  in  the  severest 
was  soon  formed  at  Nonantum,  which  in  1651  terms.  Richard  Baxter  said  of  Mr.  Eliot:  "There 
was  removed  to  Natick,  where  in  1660  an  Indian  was  no  man  on  earth  that  I  honored  above  him." 
church  was  organized,  and  the  community  flour-  AU  New  England  bewailed  his  death  as  a  great 
ished  for  many  jears.  Eliot  travelled  exten-  and  general  calamity ;  and  Cotton  Mather  tells 
sively,  making  missionary  tours  every  fortnight ;  ns :  '^  We  had  a  tradition  that  the  country  could 

Elanted  a  number  of  churches;  visited  all  the  never  perish  as  long  as  Eliot  was  alive." — ^Alist 

adians  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  col-  of  the  published  works  of  Mr.  Eliot  may  be  found 

onies,   and  once  preached  the  gospel  to  the  in  his  l&e,  by  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  in  Sparks's 

famous  King  Philip,  who  rejected  it  in  disdiun.  **  American  Biography."    Among  them  are  ao* 
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oonnta  of  tho  process  of  tho  gospel  among  thd  ^&ged  ia  literarj  labor,  bat  also  giving  mndi 
Indians;  the  ^'Christian  Commonwealth/^  pub-  timo  and  thought  to  the  boainen  of  practical 
lished  in  England  about  IGGO,  which,  when  re-  teaching.  Beside  private  pupils,  he  gftve  grata- 
ccivod  in  Massachusetts,  was  regarded  as  sedi-  itous  instruction  to  classes  of  joang  working 
tious,  60  mucli  80  that  tho  governor  and  council  men,  and  organized  a  charity  school  for  Tagrant 
required  Mr.  Eliot  to  retract  its  teachings,  because  children.  Ills  first  publication,  a  small  volame^ 
opposed  to  tlie  monarchy  of  their  native  conn-  produced  in  Boston  in  1847,  entitlod  ^^Pasaagei 
try;  an  Indian  grammar  (16C4);  tho  psalms  from  the  History  of  Liberty,"  traced  the  career 
translated  into  Indian  metro  (1664) ;  and  a  har-  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  other  earlj  Italian  le- 
mony of  the  Guspols,  in  English  (1G78).  His  formers,  of  Savonarola,  of  Wyclifie,  and  toached 
great  work,  however,  y^&s  the  translation  of  tho  upon  the  war  of  the  communities  in  Castile. 
Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue ;  the  New  Testa-  The  first  portion  of  the  elaborate  work  to  which 
ment  was  first  published  in  1661,  and  the  Old  in  ho  had  chiefly  devoted  himself  appeared  in  S 
1663  ;  and  both  were  issued  in  subsequent  edi-  vols.  Svo.  in  Now  York  in  1849,  entitled  '^Tbe 
tions.  This  work  was  published  at  Cambridge,  Liberty  of  Rome."  A  second  revised  editioa 
and  was  the  only  Bible  printed  in  America  until  a  appeared  in  Boston  in  1853,  entitled  ^  The  Hift> 
mnch  later  peri(xl.  The  longest  single  word  in  tory  of  Liberty.  Parti.  The  Ancient  Romans." 
itis"  Wutappesittukqussunnoohwchtunkquoh,"  In  tho  same  year  was  published  in  Boston  a 
signifying  *^  kneeling  down  to  him,"  in  Mark  i.  further  portion  of  the  same  work  in  2  vols.  Svo, 
40 ;  which  illustrates  tho  jest  of  Cotton  Mather,  calle<l  *^  The  History  of  Liberty.  Part  II.  Tbi 
who  said  he  thought  the  words  of  the  language  Early  Ohristians.**  The  author  is  now  engaged 
must  have  been  growing  over  since  tho  disper-  upon  a  tliird  part  of  this  work,  in  "which  he  will 
sion  at  Babel. — Jaued,  grandson  of  the  preced-  treat  of  the  history  of  liberty  during  the  p^Ml 
ing,  and  minister  in  Killing  worth.  Conn.,  born  ages.  These  histories  are  characterized  by  mat 
Nov.  7,  1685,  died  April  22,  1763.  lie  was  an  depth  and  patience  of  research,  a  philosophicsl 
able  and  constant  preacher,  a  botanist,  and  a  method,  and  a  reverential  and  religioos  tone; 
scieutilic  and  practical  agriculturist,  was  tho  but  they  are  not  popular  either  in  essence  or  in 
first  to  introduce  the  white  mulberry  tree  into  form,  and  they  have  not  received  from  the  gen- 
Connecticut,  and  discovered  a  process  of  extract-  oral  public  tho  attention  which  their  sabstaDtiil 
ing  iron  from  ferruginous  sands.  lie  was  also  merits  deserve.  In  1856  he  pnhlished  in  Bof- 
rcgarded  as  tho  first  physician  of  his  day  in  tho  ton  "  A  Manual  of  United  States  History,  1498- 
colony ;  and  such  was  his  success  in  the  treat-  1866,^'  a  carefully  prepared  work,  distinguished 
ment  of  insanity  and  chronic  complaints,  that  for  fidelity  of  research  and  condensed  cleameai 
he  was  sometimes  sent  for  to  Newport  and  Bos-  of  statement.  Mr.  Eliot  has  also  been  an  ooca- 
ton,  and  was  more  extensively  consulted  than  sional  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
any  other  physician  in  Now  England.  In  his  the  country.  He  is  at  present  professor  of  hii- 
multiplied  pursuits  his  judgment  seemed  always  tory  and  political  science  in  Trinity  college^ 
good,  and  lils  success  almost  unfailing.  Ilartford.    A  man  of  earnest  religions  faith,  he 


ELIOT,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman,    believes  that  education   in  America   needi  a 
horn  in  Boston,  May  81, 1754,  died  there,  Feb.  14,    stronger  infusion  of  the  religious  element,  and 


ho  contributed  many  valuable  papers.  Ho  was  ELIOTT,  Gkoeoe  Auoustus,  Baron  Heath- 
much  engaged  in  biographical  and  historical  field,  a  British  general,  born  in  Stobbs,  Roz- 
researches,  and  in  1809  published  his  well-  burghshire,  Scotland,  in  1718,  died  in  Aix  la 
known  ''  New  England  Biographical  Diction-  Ohapelle,  July  4,  1790.  Ho  was  educated  it 
ary.''  Ho  also  published  a  number  of  sermons  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  subsequently 
on  difierent  occasions,  and  several  memoirs  of  studied  tho  art  of  war  at  the  celebrated  school 
distinguished  persons.  of  artillery  at  La  F^re.  He  entered  the  Brit- 
ELIOT,  Sami'kl,  an  American  author,  born  ish  army  in  1735,  and  from  that  period  until 
in  Boston,  Doc.  22,  1821,  a  son  of  William  Ha-  the  close  of  Uio  7  years'  war  was  actively  em- 
yard  Eliot.,  and  grandson  of  Sanmel  Eliot,  who  ployed  at  home  and  abroad,  showing  eqail 
founded  the  Eliot  professorship  in  Harvard  col-  capacity  as  an  officer  of  cavalry,  of  engineen^ 
lege.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  and  of  tho  staff.  Ho  distinguished  himself 
1839,  with  tho  highest  honors  of  his  class,  though  greatly  at  DetLingen,  and  many  other  actions  in 
one  of  tho  youngest  members.  Having  decided  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  at  tho  head  of  his 
upon  a  life  of  business,  he  passed  2  years  in  a  celebrated  regiment  of  light  horse.  After  the 
counting  room  in  Boston,  atier  leaving  college;  peace  he  obtained  tho  rank  of  lieutenant-gen- 
but  ho  abandoned  his  original  purpose  at  tlie  oral,  and  in  1775  was  appointed  governor  of 
end  of  this  period.  The  next  4  years  were  Gibraltar,  tho  defence  of  which  place  for  more 
spent  by  him  in  foreign  travel  and  in  studies  than  3  years  against  tho  combined  French  and 
abroad.  In  Ivome,  in  1S45,  ho  formed  tho  plan  Spanish  forces  was  tho  chief  exploit  of  his  life, 
of  writing  a  history  of  liberty,  and  began  upon  and  ono  of  tho  most  memorablo  events  in  mili- 
it.  For  some  years  after  his  return  he  resided  tary  annals.  During  tho  grand  attack  (Sept. 
in  Boston  or  it;»  immediate  neighborhood,  en-  13,  1782),  several  huudred  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
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nance  were  directed  against  the  fortress,  beside  tack  Elis,  but  on  tbe  first  attempt  fled  alarm- 

the  batteries  of  47  ships  of  the  line,  of  10  bat-  ed  hy  an  earthquake,  and  failed  in  a  subse- 

tering  ships  of  peculiar  construction  and  great  queut  attack.    Gyllene  is  mentioned  in  Homer's 

strength,  and  of  innumerable  frigates  and  gun*  catalogue  of  ships,  but  of  the  Elean  Pylus  no 

boats ;    but  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Gen.  sign  remains  but  the  name,  it  having  been  de- 

Eliott  the  enemy  were  beaten  off  with  immense  stroved  even  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece, 

destruction  of  life  and  ships,  and  with  but  tri-  Hollow  Elis  is  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the 

fling  loss  to  the  besieged.    On  his  return  to  £ng-  Augean  stables  cleansed  by  the  current  of  the 

land  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Peneus,  which  Hercules  made  to  pass  through 

parliament,  and  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath  them.    The  Elean  horses,  too,  were  famous  for 

by  George  HL ;  and  on  July  6,  1787,  he  was  bearing  off  the  Olympic  prizes,  aud  merited 

raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Heathfield  of  the  praises  of  Pindar.    Pisatis,  which  was  the 

Gibraltar,  and  a  pension  was  settled  on  him  and  lower  valley  of  the  Alpheus,  had  8  cities,  2  of 

his  successor.  which,  Pisa  and  Salmone,  are  celebrated  in  the 

ELIQUATION  (Lat.  eliqico,  to  melt),  the  legends  of  (Enomaus,  Pelops,  and  Salmoneus. 

method  of  separating  metals  from  each  other  hj  From  the  time  of  the  Doric  invasion  there  was 

meltiug  out  the  more  fusible  at  temperatures  hostility  between  the  proper  Eleans  and  the 

below  the  melting  point  of  another  with  which  Pisatians,  caused  by  the  claim  of  the  former  to 

they  may  be  alloyed.    It  was  formerly  largely  direct  the  Olympic  games.    This  jealousy  gave 

practised  in  assaying,  particularly  in  separating  rise  to  several  wars  and  alternations  of  suprem- 

alloys  of  copper  and  silver.     Lead  was  first  acy.    The  Eleans,  finally  victorious  in  the  50th 

melted  with  them,  and  the  mixture  being  then  Olympiad,  destroyed  the  city  of  Pisa.    In  this 

carefully  remelted  upon  an  inclined  iron  plate,  district  was  Olympia,  the  seat  of  the  most  fa- 

the  lead  first  melted  and  flowed  down  a  chan-  mous  of  the  Greek  games,  and  the  quaternial 

nel  in  the  plate,  leaving  the  copper  behind.    The  scene  of  the  most  splendid  of  Greek  assemblages, 

silver  was  afterward  easily  separated  from  the  Triphylia,  the  smallest  and  the  southern  divis* 

lead  by  cupelling.    (See  Assatina.)  ion  of  Elis,  was  separated  from  Messenia  by  the 

ELIS,  or  Elba,  in  ancient  Greece,  a  country  of  Keda,  and  was  fertile  only  in  the  interior.    Here 

the  Peloponnesus,  extending  along  the  Ionian  sea  was  Mount  Minthe,  the  highest  in  Elis,  one  of 

from  the  promontory  Araxus  to  the  river  Neda ;  the  seats  of  the  worship  of  Hades.    Some  of  the 

greatest  breadth  about  85  m.,  from  the  promon-  cities  (of  Elis  hardly  yielded  to  Corinth  and 

tory  of  Ohelonatas  to  the  foot  of  Kount  Ery-  Sparta  in  the  magnificence  of  their  monuments 

manthus,  where  the  boundaries  of  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  temples.    The  Eleans  took  part  in  the  Tro- 

and  Achaia  come  together ;  area,  about  1,000  jan,  Peloponnesian,  and  the  other  general  Gre- 

sq.  m.    It  contained  the  western  slopes  of  the  oian  wars,  and  were  almost  constantly  in  strife 

Achaian  and  Arcadian  mountains,  Erymanthus  with  some  one  of  their  neighbors.    They  re- 

PholcB,  and  Lycojus,  and  though  its  surfiace  was  tained  the  celebration  of  their  renowned  Olym^ 

for  the  most  part  uneven,  it  had  many  valleys  pic  games  till  A.  D.  894,  when  the  festival  was 

and  hillsides  of  great  fertility.     Its  principal  abolished  bv  the   emperor  Theodosius.    Two 

rivers    were    the   Alpheus    and  the  Peneus.  years  later  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire 

The  whole  territory  included  8  districts :  Elis,  in  and  sword  by  Alario.    Again  in  the  middle  ages 

its  narj-ower  sense,  or  Hollow  Elis ;  Pisatis,  sep-  Elis  became  of  some  importance  in  the  hands 

arated  from  the  first  by  an  arm  of  the  Pholos  of  French  adventurers,  and  subsequently  of  the 

mountains ;  and  Triphylia,  lying  S.  of  the  Al-  Venetians.    But  the  memoiy  of  its  ancient  re- 

pheus.    Of  these.  Hollow  Elis,  so  called  from  ligious  character,  and  traditions  of  its  cnltiva- 

its  being  a  vale  set  in  a  circle  of  mountains,  was  tion  and  large  and  active  population,  give  to  it 

the  most  northern  and  the  most  fertile.    Here,  its  only  modem  interest 

and  nowhere  ^  in  Greece,  grew  the  flax  called  ELISABETGRAD,  Elisavstorad,  or  Yklisa- 

5vMtM,  as  fine  but  not  as  yellow  as  that  of  the  tetobad,  a  fortified  town  of  S.  Russia,  in  the 

Hebrews,  as  was  remarked  by  Pausanias.    At  government  of  Cherson,  180  m.  N.  from  the 

the  time  of  the  Doric  invasion,  Oxylus  led  the  town  of  that  name ;  pop.  about  10,000.    It  is 

Heraclidffi  south  by  the  more  difficult  way  of  situated  on  the  river  Ingul,  is  the  capital  of  a 

Arcadia,  lest  they  should  see  and  be  attracted  circle  of  its  own  name,  is  hexagonal  in  shape, 

by  the  richness  of  this  plain.    Hollow  Elis  never  fortified  and  well  built,  is  the  headquarters  of 

contained  more  than  8  cities,  Elis,  with  its  har-  the  military  colonies  E.  of  the  Bug,  contains  a 

bor  Gyllene,  and  Pylus.    These  were  unwalled,  large  hospital  and  5  churches,  has  considerable 

and  protected  only  by  the  sanctity  of  the  coun-  trade,  and  the  principal  annual  fair  in  the  govem- 

try,   which  by  tlie  common  law  of  Greece  ment.    It  was  founded  in  1754,  and  named  after 

was  regarded  as  inviolable,  on  account  of  its  the  empress  Elizabeth. 

possession  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zens  ELISHA,  son  of  Shaphat,  a  Hebrew  prophet, 

on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus.    Here,  once  in  whose  history  is  given  in  the  2d  book  of  Kings. 

every  4  years,  all  the  states  assembled  for  re-  He  was  ploughing  with  12  yoke  of  oxen,  when 

ligious  games.     This  sacred  character  of  Elis  Elijah,  returning  from  Horeb,  called  him  to  the 

was,  however,  disregarded  during  the  Pelopon-  prophetic  office.    At  the  moment  when  Elijah 

neaian  war  by  the  Athenians.   Afterward  King  disappeared  from  the  earth,  Elisha  received  his 

Agis  of  Sparta  pressed  across  the  Larissua  to  at-  mantle,  and  was  recognized  by  the  other  proph- 
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ets  OS  their  Bpiritaol  chief.    He  divided  the  interested  himself  in  her  ednoation.    He  for- 

waterB  of  the  Jordan  hy  extending  over  them  posed  wedding  her  to  the  8d  son  of  Fkvncis  L 

the  robe  of  his  master,  rendered  tlie  bitter  foun-  of  France.    In  her  8d  year  her  fortoiiQB  wen 

tain  of  Jericho  sweet  by  casting  salt  into  it,  clouded  by  the  occurrence  of  that  tragedly  which 

cursed  the  children  of  Bethel,  who  mocked  him,  sent  her  mother  to  the  scaffold.    £lizabetfa  wa 

and  were  devoured  by  2  bears,  predicted  the  in  lier  turn  declared  illegitimate,  and  teSl  iato 

victory  of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  over  the  contempt.    Tbe  birth  of  her  only  brother,  afto^ 

Moabitcs,  restored  the  fortune  of  a  widow  per-  ward  Edward  VI.,  happened  in  1587,  and  her  link 

secuted  by  her  creditors,  raised  to  life  the  son  public  act  was  to  bear  the  chrism  at  his  diriitcii- 

of  a  woman  of  Shunam  who  had  given  him  hos-  mg,  she  being  herself  carried  in  the  arms  d  Loid 

pitality,  and  cured  the  leprosy  of  Naaman.    He  Hertford.    She  was  educated  by  Ladj  Bryan,  a 

defeated  all  the  projects  of  Benhadad,  king  of  superior  woman,  and  early  showed  talents    To 

Syria,  against  Israel,  caused  the  host  sent  to  her  brother  she  became  attached.     With  Hao- 

capture  himself  to  be  smitten  with  blindness,  ry^s  last  3  wives  she  was  on  the  best  of  terma 

and  having  shown  them  how  easily  he  could  At  10  years  her  hand  was  offered  to  the  eni  «f 

destroy  them,  dismissed  them,  astonished  at  his  Arran,  but  refused.    A  marriage  between  bir' 

power  and  moderation.    Samaria  being  reduced  and  Prince  Philip  of  Spain  was  talked  of  in  ISIL 

to  extreme  famine  by  siege,  Elisha  predicted  The  preceding  year  she  had  been  restored  to  hv 

incredible  abundance,  which  was  suddenly  ob-  right  of  succession,  but  the  act  decUuing  bar 

tained  by  the  panic  and  flight  of  the  Syrian  Ulegitimato  was  never  repealed.     8he  had  il- 

army,  leaving  their  tents  filled  with  gold  and  ready  become  very  learned,  nnderstandiog  tte 

provisions.    He  foretold  the  death  of  Benhadad,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemirii  h^ 

and  the  succession  of  Hazael,  his  murderer,  guages.    She  translated  a  work  from  the  ItaSfli, 

Upon  his  deathbed  he  was  visited  by  King  and  dedicated  it  to  her  last  stepmother.    Bar 

Joash,  to  whom  ho  promised  3  victories  over  the  poetry  was  very  good  for  a  princess ;  bnt  her  ft- 

Syrians.    His  death  is  fixed  in  the  latter  part  of  vorite  study  was  history.    Sho  is  known  tobsit 

the  9th  century  B.  0.  *  shared  the  instruction  received  by  her  brolbv 

ELIXIR  (Lat.  elixo,  to  boil,  or  perhaps  a  word  from  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  £nf- 

of  Arabic  origin),  applied  in  ola  pharmacy  to  land.    Henry  dying  in  Jan.  1547  (N.  8.X  EliB- 

certain  extracts  obtained  by  boiling,  as  elixir  beth  found  herself,  by  his  will,  the  next  pcnoa 

of  vitriol,  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  with  in  the  order  of  succession  to  Mary,  and  in  odNT 

some  aromatic  tincture ;  and  in  modern  phar-  respects  liberally  provided  for.    Lord  Sflymov 

macy  the  name  is  retained  for  various  tinctures  of  Sudley,  an  uncle  of  the  kingi  endeavored  tP 

made  up  of  several  ingredients.   The  alchemists  get  her  for  h'ls  wife;  bnt  he  failed,  and  mankd 

applied  it  to  a  number  of  solutions  they  em-  Catharine  Parr,  Henry's  last  wife,  at  whose  ia- 

ployed  in  tbe  transmutation  of  metals.  stance  Elizabeth  had  refected  him.     Her  stodifli 

ELIZABETH,  a  city,  capital  of  Union  co.,  N.  were  continued,  and  she  became  the  pnpn  d 
J.,  on  Elizabethtown  creek,  2^  m.  from  its  en-  Boger  Ascham,  on  the  death  of  WilUam  Grin- 
trance  into  Staten  Island  sound,  and  5  m.  S.  W.  dal,  when  she  was  16.  With  him  die  read  ia 
from  Newark ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,978.  It  is  regu-  Latin  the  works  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  and  in  Gredt 
larly  built  on  high  ground  with  straight  streets,  those  of  Sophocles,  the  select  orations  of  Iioon- 
fihaded  with  trees,  and  contains  a  number  of  tes,  and  the  New  Testament.  Elizabeth  wn  i^ 
excellent  schools,  the  county  officei,  a  bank,  a  siding  with  her  stepmother,  and  the  fireedom  die 
newspaper  office,  several  large  manufactories,  flowed  Lord  Seymour  caused  mnch  scandal,  aad 
and  12  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  8  Episcopal,  8  led  to  her  removal  to  Hatfield.  After  his  wife^ 
Methodist,  3  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Cath-  death,  Seymour  renewed  his  acquaintance  witk 
olic.  Vessels  of  800  tons  can  reach  Elizabeth-  Elizabeth,  but  his  arrest  and  execution  on  tin 
port  2(  m.  from  the  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  charge  oi  treason  prevented  the  sacoesa  of  Ui 
creek,  and  near  the  entrance  of  Staten  Island  designs.  Elizabeth,  on  hearing  of  hia  dnstli. 
sound  into  Newark  bay,  and  vessels  of  30  tons  merely  said  that  there  had  died  a  man  of  modi 
can  ascend  to  Elizabeth.  The  New  Jersey  cen-  wit  and  very  little  judgment — ^words  whieh  a^ 
tral  and  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  rail-  curately  describe  the  man.  fier  repntatioOi 
roads  pass  tlirough  the  city.  It  was  settled  in  however,  suffered  severely,  and  the  most  aeta- 
1665,  and  was  long  the  capital  and  chief  town  of  dalous  stories  were  current  respecting  her  aid 
the  state.   It  was  formerly  called  Elizabethtown.  Seymour.    It  is  certain  that  sho  long  cherished 

ELIZABETH,  second  queen  reguant  of  Eng-  a  regard  for  his  memory.    An  attach  of  ilhMS 

land,  and  last  sovereign  of  the  Tudor  line,  daugh-  endangered  her  life,  and  led  to  her  being  better 

ter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  born  at  treated,  though  she  was  not  allowed  to  see  tbt 

the  palace  of  Greenwich,  Sept.  7,  1538,  died  king,  whose  affection  for  her  was  unhroken.  Ia 

March  24,  1603.    She  was  virtually  made  heir-  1551  she  was  restored  to  favor.    She  was  nov 

ess  presumptive  to  the  throne  immediately  after  regarded  as  being  in  some  sort  the  rival  of  Haryi 

her  birth,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  exclusion  and  as  the  chief  person  in  the  Protestant  partjft 

of  her  sister  Mary,  daughter  of  Catharine  of  as  Mary  was  at  the  head  of  the  CsthoBca.    lie 

Aragon,  wlio  was  more  than  17  years  her  senior,  plan  of  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland^  tO( 

The  king,  though  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  elude  both  ladies  from  the  throne,  and  to 

sex  of  the  chUd,  showed  attachment  to  her,  and  it  for  Lady  Jane  (^rey,  whom  he  had 
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isarry  one  of  Lis  sons,  pnt  an  end  to  this  rivalrj.  ions  for  the  interests  of  Philip,  ICaiy's  intended 
The  king  was  Northnmberland's  tool,  and  was  husband,  warmlj  urged  Elizabeth^s  execution, 
not  allowed  to  see  Elizabeth  in  his  last  days.  He  Haiy,  whose  conduct  throughout  was  not  un* 
is  supposed  to  have  been  completely  estranged  kind,  and  who  behaved  with  singular  modera- 
from  her.  On  his  death,  the  duke  offered  Eliz-  tion  for  a  crowned  head  of  those  times,  would 
abeth  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  a  valuable  grant  not  listen  to  hb  entreaties,  and  soon  gave  orders 
of  lands,  if-she  would  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  for  her  sister^s  removal  from  the  tower.  Eliz&- 
of  tilings ;  but  she  referred  him  to  Mary,  during  beth  was  sent  to  Woodstock,  where  she  remained 
whose  life  she  had  nothing  to  resign.  She  did  in  detention  for  some  time,  and  professed  herself 
not  raise  a  force  to  aid  Mary,  as  it  was  not  in  her  a  Catholic.  The  queen  was  married  in  July,  1554, 
power  to  do  so,  but  joined  her  soon  after  her  sue-  to  Philip  U.  of  Spain,  and  her  belief  that  she  was 
cess,  in  1553,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  give  an  heir  to  the  crown  had  a  good  effect  on 
They  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  but  in  a  month  Elizabeth's  fortunes ;  she  was  now  taken  to  Lon- 
they  became  enemies.  Mary^s  stubborn  fidelity  to  don,  had  an  interview  with  Mary,  and  appeared 
the  old  faith  offended  many  of  her  subjects,  who  publicly  at  court.  Though  treated  with  much  re- 
looked  to  Elizabeth  as  their  future  sovereign,  the  spect,  ahe  was  not  made  free  until  some  months 
queen  having  passed  middle  life,  and  being  single,  later,  returning  to  Woodltock,  and  sent  thenco 
Their  relative  positions  were  sufficient  to  cause  to  Hampton  court.  Her  liberation  is  attributed 
enmity  between  them,  and  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  Philip,  and  she  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Hat- 
to  attend  mass  offended  the  sovereign  and  her  field,  but  with  a  sort  of  keeper  in  her  household. 
Catholic  advisers. .  After  much  quarrelling,  the  She  was  visited  by  the  queen,  and  went  herself  to 
princess  affected  to  give  way,  and  attended  the  court.  The  object  of  many  plots,  her  life  contin- 
queen  at  mass.  Her  obiect  was  to  have  her  ued  to  be  unpleasant,  and  at  one  time  she  thought 
right  to  the  succession  admitted  at  the  corona-  of  flying  to  France.  Overtures  of  marriage  were 
tion,  in  which  she  succeeded.  The  sisters  made  to  her  from  various  quarters,  but  she  would 
needed  each  other^s  support.  The  estrange-  not  listen  to  them.  PhiHp,  who  now  treated  her 
ment,  however,  was  renewed,  when  an  act  of  with  marked  friendship,  on  politic  grounds,  was 
parliament  was  passed,  declaring  valid  the  mar-  anxious  that  she  should  marry  his  friend  Phili- 
riage  between  Henry  YIH.  and  Catharine  of  bert  of  Savoy,  but  fdl  his  endeavors  were  fruit- 
Aragon,  from  which  Elizabeth's  illegitimacy  fol-  less,  and  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  wife  to 
lowend,  though  it  was  not  set  forth  in  words.  A  coerce  her  sister's  inclinations.  Mary  and  Eliz- 
oonspiracy  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  for  abeth  were  on  good  terms  during  the  last  months 
the  overthrow  of  Mary's  government,  and  the  of  the  former's  life.  The  queen,  anticipating 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  to  Oourtenay,  earl  of  De-  her  husband's  request,  declared  Elizabeth  her 
vonshire.  Mary  consented  to  her  sister's  request  successor,  shortly  before  her  death,  exacting, 
that  she  might  retire  to  the  country,  but  with-  however,  a  profession  of  adherence  to  the  old 
drew  the  favor,  and  ordered  Elizabeth  to  re-  religion.  Affecting  to  feel  hurt  that  her  Cathol- 
main  in  the  paiace,  and  affronted  her  on  the  icism  should  be  doubted,  the  princess  ''  prayed 
point  of  precedence.  On  this,  Elizabeth  refused  God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her 
to  go  to  the  royal  chapel,  ana  remained  in  her  alive,  if  she  were  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic." 
chamber.  Grave  accusations  were  preferred  She  declared  that  she  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  and 
against  her,  but  she  disproved  them,  a  reconcil-  on  the  day  before  she  became  queen  the  Span- 
iation  was  effected,  and  she  was  allowed  to  go  ish  amba^ador  wrote  to  his  master  that  she  had 
to  the  country.  Here  she  refused  to  marry  told  him  that  she  acknowledged  the  real  pres- 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  also  declined  the  hand  ence  in  the  sacrament.  Mary  died  Nov.  17, 
of  the  prince  of  Denmark.  The  conspiracy  to  1558,  and  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  with- 
elevate  her  and  Courtenay  to  the  throne  having  out  opposition.  Cecil  was  appointed  her  prin- 
beoome  known  to  the  government,  those  en-  oipal  secretary  of  state,  and  Nicholas  Bacon 
gaged  in  it  rose  in  rebellion,  and  Mary  ordered  lord  keeper.  The  queen  continued  to  conform 
Elizabeth  to  return  to  court.  On  the  plea  of  to  the  Catholio  worship  until  Christmas  mom- 
illness  she  did  not  comply.  Wyatt's  rebellion  ing,  when  she  took  the  final  step  that  placed 
was  put  down,  and  some  of  the  rebels  accused  her  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  world,  by  r^ 
her  of  being  in  the  plot,  while  there  were  other  fusing  to  hear  mass  in  the  royal  chapel.  Other 
circumstances  that  bore  against  her.  A  royal  changes  were  made,  but  her  coronation  was  ao- 
oommission  was  sent  to  remove  her  to  London,  cording  to  the  forms  of  Catholicism.  She  sent 
which  was  done,  tliough  she  was  very  ill.  She  friendly  messages  to  Protestant  sovereigns,  and 
was  lodged  at  Whitehall,  Mary  refusing  to  see  directed  her  minister  at  Bome  to  assure  Paul 
her.  The  royal  councillors  were  divided,  some  IV.  that  no  violence  should  be  done  to  the  con- 
being  in  favor  of  her  execution,  while  others  sciences  of  Englishmen ;  but  the  pontiff  made 
were  more  merciful,  finally  she  was  sent  to  the  only  sharp  comments  on  the  message,  declared 
tower,  March  17, 1654,  where  she  was  examined,  she  was  not  legitimate,  and  required  her  to  sub- 
She  was  forced  to  hear  mass.  Wyatt  exonerated  mit  her  daim,  as  against  that  of  liary  Stuart,  to 
her  on  the  scaffold  of  being  privy  to  his  intended  his  arbitration.  She  recalled  her  minister,  whom 
rebellion,  but  his  language  was  ambiguous,  and  the  pope  frightened  into  staying  at  Bome  under 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  her  complicity  the  threat  of  excommunication.  A  bull  was  is- 
in  the  plot.  The  ambassador  of  Charles  Y.,  aox*  sued  against  Mizabeth  soon  after,  though  she  was 
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not  expressly  named  in  it.    The  religions  change  name,  a  man  of  nobler  lineage  than  ber  own. 
went  on,  though  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  innova-  Thongh  she  was  entreated  to  acknowledge  liny 
tions,  and  would  have  preferred  to  proceed  so  Btnart  as  her  heiress  presamptive,  she  would 
slowly  as  to  have  virtually  kept  things  m  the  state  not  do  so,  and  the  question  was  left  opeO|  to  the 
she  had  found  them.    Catholic  and  Protestant  grief  of  the  people.    The  expedition  ahe  sent  to 
services  tr^re  even  ludicrously  mixed  up  in  her  Franco  failed.    8ho  recommended  Lord  Robert 
public  worship.    This  could  not  last,  and  13  Dudley  as  a  husband  to  Mary  Stnart,  before  he 
bishops  were  deprived  of  their  sees  by  par-  had  been  made  earl  of  Leicester,  though  his 
liament  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem-  object  was  to  marry  herself.     8he  was  offored 
acy.    The  church  of  England  was  restored,  the  hand  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  but  thonck 
and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Endish  was  legal-  pleased  with  the  offer  she  would  not  accept  iL 
ized.    Philip  of  Spain  sought  her  hand,  and  Another  suitor  of  the  highest  rank  was  thi 
wrote  to  her  often ;  but  though  she  played  her  archduke  Charles,  son  of  the  German  emperor, 
game  with  much  skill,  England  being  in  a  very  Leicester  approved  of  this  match.   The  fortoiM 
depressed  state,  she  would  not  accept  the  offer,  of  tliis  new  noble  were  rapidly  rising,  and 
Pariiament   formally  acknowledged  her  title  thongh  he  and  the  queen  occasionallj  feD  out 
without  any  allusion  to  her  mother  ;  but  she  they  were  soon  reconciled,  and  to  his  increased 
never  vindicated  her  mother's  name  and  fame,  gain.    Their  intimacy  began  carlj,  in  the  dajt 
which  has  been  a  significant  fact  in  the  way  of  of  Elizabeth's  adversity,  and  lasted  nntH  ths 
those  who  have  supported  Anne  Boleyn's  cause,  earl's  death.    He  even   patronized    Cecil,  to 
Elizabeth's  conduct  was  purely  political,  and  it  whom  in  talent  he  was  so  inferior,  as  well  as  in 
should  be  recollected  that  she  had  never  known  solid   influence.    The   intimacy   oetween  tfas 
her  mother  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  is  possible  queen  and  the  earl  caused  scandalous  stories  to 
to  form  durable  (Sections.    By  the  treaty  of  Ca-  obtain  currency,  which  had  no  other  fonndatioB 
teau  Cambresis  (April,  1559)  peace  was  restor-  than  some  imprudent  acts  conld  furnish.    Being 
ed,  France  agreeing  to  give  up  Calais  in  8  years,  requested  by  Charles  IX.  to  select  two  En^iah 
It  was  not  until  6  months  after  her  accession  that  nobles  to  be  made  knights  of  St.  Michael,  ahs 
the  Catholic  service  was  Anally  discontinued  in  named  Leicester  and  the  duke  of  Korfdk.    Her 
Elizabeth's  private  chapel.    At  first  she  would  marriage  with  the  favorite  was  expected  dsi^. 
not  take  the  title  of  head  of  the  church,  assum-  The  marriage  of  Damley  and  Harj  Stnart  su- 
ing that  of  its  governess ;  but  at  a  later  period  noyed  her ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son  from  that 
she  became  less  discriminating,  and  asserted  her  union  caused  alarm  in  England,  as  showing  that 
supremacy  arbitrarily.  Many  princes  ^md  nobles  the  crown  might  pass  to  a  Catholic.  ParliuMSt 
continued  to  sue  for  her  hand;  and  it  shows  being  summoned  in  Oct  1566,  one  of  the  fint 
how  different  was  opinion  then  from  what  it  acts  of  the  commons  was  to  vote  that  the  bill 
now  is,  that  even  a  plain  knight,  Sir  William  for  supplies  should  be  accompanied  bj  one  fat 
Pickering,  a  man  of  good  talent  but  moderate  the  settlement  of  the  succession ;  for  this  Bin- 
means,  was  seriously  spoken  of  as  her  husband,  both  hotly  rebuked  tliem.  Even  Leicester,  whose 
In  France  the  English  throne  was  claimed  for  schemes  had  been  traversed  by  Cecil,  was  one  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Soots,  wife  of  Francis  II. ;  a  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  on  this  ooeanao. 
foolish  pretension,  destined  to  have  bloody  con-  In  November  she  was  waited  upon  by  adepota- 
scquenccs.    Elizabeth  early  began  that  system-  tion  from  both  houses,  and  entreated  to  many, 
atic  interference  with  Scotch  affairs  which  lasted  or  to  name  a  successor.    She  ondeavoiwd  to  rea- 
during  her  entire  reign,  making  of  Scotland  an  son  them  out  of  their  obstinacy,  and  as  to  the 
English  province  in  fact    The  party  of  the  succession,  she  said  they  should  have  the  benefit 
reformation  was   enabled   to   tnumph   there  of  her  prayers.    The  commons  were  stnbbon, 
through  her  aid.    Pius  IV.,  a  now  pope,  sought  but  the  dispute  was  compromised,  the  qiieea 
to  win  the  queen  back  to  the  church  of  Rome  taking  half  the  money  without  naming  her  sue- 
by  gentle  means,  but  unsuccessfully.    She  re-  cesser.    At  this  time  she  was  dabbling  in  akhe- 
stored  the  currency  to  sterling  value  in  1660,  a  my,  believing  in  the  quackery  of  Dr.  Dee,  whom 
reform  that  did  much  to  promote  the  prosperity  she  had  consulted  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign 
of  her  subjects.    Aid  in  money,  arms,  ana  men  for  an  auspicious  day  for  her  coronation.    Sm 
was  sent  to  the  French  Huguenots,  and  secret  made  him  chancellor  of  St  Paul's.    The  murder 
assistance  to  the  Protestants  of  Flanders.  When  of  Damley  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Maiy  6tiiai% 
the  queen  of  Scots  sought  a  safe  passage  from  and  to  her  flight  to  England  the  next  year  QUsj^ 
France  to  her  kingdom,  Elizabeth  refused  her  1568),  when  she  was  made  Elizabeth^  prisoner, 
request,  and  it  is  l^Uoved  that  she  endeavored  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  the 
to  seize  her  person.    In  1563  parliament  en-  laws  of  nations.    Mary  submitted  her  case  to  be 
treated  the  queen  to  marry,  the  question  of  the  tried  by  English  commissioners,  who  were  a 
Buocession  being  one  of  much  interest  to  all  packed  body,  and  incapable  of  deciding  Justly. 
classes  of  her  subjects,  who  had  not  yet  got  free  The  serious  internal  troubles  of  England  in  this 
from  the  terror  caused  by  the  wars  of  the  roses,  reign  began  with  the  imprisonment  of  Mai^ ; 
Candidates  for  her  hand  continued  to  spring  and  those  from  without  began  to  assume  a  cnt* 
up,  at  home  and  abroad.    The  most  promment  leal  character  about  the  samo  time.    The  asf* 
Englishman  who  aspired  to  the  honor  was  Ilenry  lum  England  afforded  to  those  who  fled  from 
Fitzalan,  hst  (and  18th)  earl  of  Arundel  of  that  persecution  in  Flanders  ofiended  Spain.    Tin 
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English  flag  was  insnlted  in  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  out  knowing  the  viler  features  of  it.  It  was  dia- 
and  the  English  minister  at  Madrid  hadly  treat-  coveredi  and  Norfolk  was  executed.  The  Alen- 
ed.  The  queen  retaliated  by  seizing  treasure  ^on  marriage  project  was  now  resumed.  Par- 
that  had  been  found  in  Spanish  vessels  which  had  liament  passed  a  bill  to  put  Mary  Stuart  to  death, 
taken  reftige  in  En^ish  ports ;  and  when  Alva  but  Elizabeth  would  not  give  her  consent  to  it. 
laid  an  embargo  on  Englishmen  and  their  prop-  Meantime,  fanaticism  in  France  caused  the  St. 
erty,  she  arrested  all  the  Spaniards  in  England,  Bartholomew  massacre  in  1572,  which  event 
not  even  excepting  the  ambassador.  She  corre-  nuide  the  English  reformers  clamorous  for  Mary's 
sponded  directly  with  Philip  II.,  but  that  mon-  blood ;  and  while  Elizabeth  would  not  consent 
arch  took  a  high  tone,  and  threatened  war.  The  to  the  execution  of  her  unlawfully  detained 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  become  attached  to  Mary  prisoner,  she  agreed  to  a  project  for  giving  her 
Stuart,  and  Elizabeth  bade  him  be  on  his  guard,  up  to  her  Scotch  rebel  subjects,  who  were  to 
He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  great  murder  her  in  4  hours  after  obtaining  possession 
northern  rebellion  then  broke  out  (1569),  headed  of  her  person.  This  villanous  business  came  to 
by  the  CathoUo  earls  of  Westmorehmd  and  nothing,  because  of  the  Scotch  leaders  in  it  in- 
Northumberland,  but  was  rapidly  crushed  by  the  sisting  upon  conditions  to  which  the  English 
earl  of  Sussex,  and  800  of  the  rebels  were  ex-  could  not  agree.  Mary  was  still  held  in  confine- 
\y  ecnted.  In  1570.  the  queen  was  excommuni-  ment.  In  1575  the  Dutch  offered  their  govern- 
cated  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  and  a  copy  of  the  bull  ment  to  Elizabeth,  whom  they  respected  as  de- 
was  fastened  on  the  gate  of  the  episcopal  palace  scended  from  Philippa  of  Hainaut.  She  did  not 
of  London,  by  a  Oatholio  named  Felton,  who  at  first  help  them,  and  it  was  not  until  1578  Uiat 
was  racked  and  executed.  After  the  failure  of  she  agreed  to  aid  them  with  money  and  men, 
another  attempt  to  get  up  a  marriage  between  on  conditions  by  which  she- could  not  lose  any 
the  queen  and  the  archduke  Charles,  it  was  pro-  thing.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned  from 
posed  that  she  should  marry  the  duke  of  Anjou,  his  voyage  around  the  world,  Elizabeth  visited 
afterward  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  last  of  the  him  on  board  his  ship,  knighted  him,  and 
Valois.  When  the  council  was  informed  of  this,  shared  the  spoil  he  had  piratically  taken  from 
one  of  them  observed  that  the  duke  was  rather  the  Spaniards.  Ireland  gave  her  great  trouble, 
young  for  the  queen,  which  enraged  her.  In  and  the  contest  which  was  waged  there  by  Lora 
this,  as  in  all  her  negotiations  of  a  similar  char-  Mounljoy  was  known  among  the  people  as  ^^the 
acter,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sincere;  hag's  war,"  in  bitter  derision  of  the  queen.  Con- 
but  it  was  id  ways  a  source  of  anger  when  any  spiracles  began  to  multiply  around  her,  natural- 
one  of  her  innumerable  suitors  saw  fit  to  marry  ly  having  Mary  Stuart  for  their  central  figure, 
some  other  lady.  She  opened  the  new  bourse.  The  Jesuits  were  conspicuous  in  these  plots,  in 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in  1671,  and  one  of  which  the  Spanish  minister  Mendoza 
named  it  the  royal  exchange.  Cecil  was  now  was  implicated,  and  foroed  to  leave  the  country, 
created  Lord  Burleigh,  and  made  lord  high  treas-  Many  persons  were  executed  and  others  impris- 
urer.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  made  principal  oned.  PhUip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  son  of 
secretary  of  state.  Hatton  now  began  to  attract  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  condemned  to  death, 
attention,  being  high  in  the  queen's  favor  because  and  died  in  the  tower,  after  a  long  imprison- 
of  his  personal  accomplishments  and  beauty;  and  ment.  An  association  to  protect  the  queen 
her  reputation  has  been  assailed  on  account  of  against  ^'  popish  conspirators"  was  formed  by 
her  fondness  for  him.  For  his  good  she  spoiled  Leicester,  and  was  converted  into  a  statute  by 
the  bishop  of  Ely  of  much  church  property,  and  parliament,  which  actually  prepared  the  way 
wrote  him  a  truculent  and  blasphemous  epistle  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Stuart,  should  Elizabeti^ 
in  8  lines.  The  French  marriage  project  halting,  be  assassinated  in  her  name.  Though  she  con- 
because  of  the  aversion  of  Aigou  to  the  mature  tinned  to  refuse  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch, 
queen,  his  mother  had  the  impudence  to  pro-  she  afforded  them  more  aid,  and  honorably 
pose  his  younger  brother  Alen^on  in  his  place,  banished  Leicester  to  their  country,  at  the  head 
who  was  Elizabeth's  junior  by  22  years,  and  as  of  an  army ;  but  the  distinctions  neaped  upon 
hideous  in  person  as  he  was  morally  depraved,  him  in  Holland  greatly  offended  her.  The  dis- 
Anjou  affected  to  change  his  opinion,  and  the  covery  of  Babington's  conspiracy  proved  fatal 
negotiation  was  resumed.  The  parliament  of  to  Mary  Stuart,  despite  the  fact  that  nothing 
1571  vexed  her  much,  but  she  was  beaten  in  her  could  be  proved  against  her.  Her  trial  was  a 
attempts  to  rule  it.  The  emperor  Maximilian  serious  fiaroe,  and  had  its  appropriate  ending  in 
n.  offered  the  hand  of  his  son  Rodolph  to  the  the  open  murder  perpetrated  at  FoUieringay 
queen,  who  was  more  than  old  enough  to  be  his  (Feb.  8, 1587).  It  is  now  pretty  well  established 
mother.  Henry  of  Navarre  was  also  placed  at  that  Elizabe&'s  signature  to  Mary's  death  war- 
her  disposaL  But  she  favored  Anjou  most,  rant  was  a  forgery,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
much  to  his  dread ;  and  it  was  to  avoid  his  it  was  sent  to  Fotheringay  castle  without  her 
open  rejection  of  her  hand  that  she  rejected  his  knowledge  or  sanction.  Surleigh  was  the  sender 
on  religious  grounds,  according  to  those  who  of  it,  and  the  forgery  is  supposed  to  have  been 
think  i3ie  was  sincere.  Philip  II.  was  now  en*  perpetrated  by  the  order  or  under  the  direo- 
gaged  in  a  plan  involving  the  assassination  of  tion  of  Walsingham.  Elizabeth  was  anxious  for 
Elizabeth.  With  this  plot  Norfolk  and  ILuy  Mary's  death,  and  sought  to  have  her  privily  as* 
Stuart  had  some  connection,  but  probably  with*  aasainatod,  but  did  not  mean  to  have  her  openly 
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executed.    She  feared  the  effect  of  so  bold  an  act  her  snbmitted  to  tlie  soTereign.     Thededaoa 
on  many  accounts,  but  mostly  because  of  the  ten-  of  Henry  IV.  to  abandon  the  Proteotant  fidth 
dency  it  would  have  to  encourage  those  writers  annoyed  Elizabeth,  and  die  songht  to  iDflnenca 
and  speculators  who  then  argued  in  favor  of  the  his  mind  to  remain  firm,  but  ineffectually.    A 
right  of  the  people  to  dethrone  and  to  punish  plot  to  poison  her  was  detected,  and  her  Jew 
kings.    She  also  feared  its  effect  on  foreign  sov-  physician,  Lopez,  who  had  been  in  Ler  aeniee 
ereigns.    Her  ministers'  fears  were  of  a  different  84  years,  was  executed  for  his  part  in  it,    Befi- 
character,  and  were  removed  by  Mary's  murder,  gious  persecutions  were  now  oommon,  and  wt- 
Thoy  feared  that  Mary  would  survive  Elizabeth,  eral  noted  Puritans  were  put  to  death.    The 
and  either  would  succeed  her,  or  that  her  claim  war  with  Spain  was  carried  on  with  Tigor,  nd 
would  cause  a  succession  war,  the  traditionary  Cadiz  was  taken  in  1596,  by  a  fleet  and  anny 
aversion  of  English  statesmen.    Angry  as  she  commanded  by  Howard  of  Efllnffhani  and  Enex. 
was,  Elizabeth  dared  to  punish  no  one  but  sec-  The  latter  was  now  the  principal  person  in  £i^ 
retary  Davison,  who  was  only  a  tool  of  the  land  for  a  subject,  but  the  infirmities  of  his  ten- 
higher  ministers;   for  not  only  had  foreign  per  prevented  him  from  profiting  fhlly  thmibii 
af^irs  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  but  the  killing  position  and  the  queen's  regard.     The  court  was 
of  Mary  was   unquestionably  a  popular   act  full  of  intrigues,  and  Essex,  the  most  generon  ' 
with  the  ruling  classes  and  party.    The  Scotch  and  imprudent  of  men,  was  the  Tiotim  of  til 
people  were  enraged,  and  gladly  would  have  who  chose  to  play  upon  him.     Philip  II.  faaviiif 
assailed  their  old  enemy ;  but  ^eir  king  had  formed  a  plan  to  place  his  daughter  on  the  Eni^ 
little  affection  for  a  mother  whom  he  never  had  lish  throne,  Essex  was  sent  to  assail  the  SpaoiarSi 
known,  and  he  expected  to  be  Elizabeth's  sue-  at  home  and  on  the  ocean.    He  aoocHnpIidied 
cessor.    The  condition  of  France  left  no  room  nothing,  which  offended  the  queen  ;  but  hesooa 
for  fear  on  that  side ;    but  the  pope  and  the  recovered  her  favor,  and  was  enabled  to  beaid 
king  of  Spain  were  active  enemies.    Sixtus  Y.  Burleigh,  until  the  latter  discovered  that  he  ww 
anathematized    Elizabeth,  and    proclaimed    a  in  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Sootiaiil 
crusade  against  her.    Philip  II.  laid  claim  to  the  Henry  lY.  having  resolved  upon  peace  with 
English  crown,  as  legitimate  heir  of  the  house  Spain,  to  the  anger  of  Elizabeth,  offered  to  me- 
of  Lancaster,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  two  diate  a  general  peace.    Burleigh  favored  ihk, 
daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been  and  Essex  took  the  other  side.     It  was  in  a 
queens  of  Portugal  and  Castile.    He  made  open  consultation  on  Irish  affairs,  in  the  royal  cIoMt) 
preparations  to  enforce  this  claim,  and  the  pope  that  Essex  turned  his  back  contemptuously  oa 

E remised   large    conditional  aid.      Meantime,  the  queen,  who  immediately  struck  him  on  the 

^rake  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Spain,  preyed  on  head,  and  told  him  to  "  go  and  be  haoged!^ 

her  commerce,  and  mode  a  successful  attack  on  After  a  display  of  rashness  and  temper  the  esri 

tlie  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz.    The  Eng-  left  the  presence.    While  efforts  for  a  reoon- 

lish  were  not  backward  in  preparing  to  meet  ciliation  were  making,  Burleigh  died,  Aug.  i, 

Philip's  attack.  ^Vll  parties,  Catholics  and  Puri-  1598.    Six  weeks  later  died  Philip  IL     EsKi 

tans,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people,  sliowed  returned  to  court,  and  shortly  after  was  ^ 

a  patriotic  spirit.    A  fleet  of  180  sail  was  got  pointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  which  was  in  a 

ready,  commanded  by  Lord  Howard  of  £f-  miserable  state.    The  office  was  given  km  ia 

fingham,  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Hawkins.  Two  love  than  in  anger,  and  was  the  gift  of  enemies 

armies  were  raised,  numbering   over  G0,000  A  politician  rather  than  a  statesman,  and  a 

men.     The  Spanish  armada    sailed  May  29,  knight  rather  than  a  soldier,  Essex  fiuled  en- 

1588,  but  a  storm    compelled  it  to  return ;  tircTy  in  Ireland,  whence  ho  returned  without 

and  it  was  not  until  July  21    that  the  two  permission  and  entered  upon  that  strange  ooorse 

fleets  met,  and  joined  battle  near  the  English  of  action  that  ended  in  nis  death  on  the  sctf* 

coast    After  a  series  of  actions  that  lasted  18  fold,  in  1001.    The  famous  story  of  the  rinj;  and 

days  the  Spaniards  were  utterly  routed,  the  the  countess  of  Nottingham  has  no  fonndatioiiia 

elements  greatly  assisting  the  English.    Eliza-  truth ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  gloom  in  whidi 

beth  herself  Ls  said  to  have  originated  the  plan  the  queen^s  last  days  were  passed  was  owing  to 

of  sending  fire  ships  into  the  Spanish  fleet,  Essex^s  death.    Sir  Robert  Cecil,  a  son  of  ^mr- 

to  which  much  of  the  success  of  the  English  leigh,  was  now  Elizabeth^s  most  powerful  mauf 

was  owing.     The  country  was  thus  delivered  ter,  and  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Idag 

from  present  fear  of  invasion.    Leicester  died  in  of  Scotland.    The  queen  sought  to  have  Hciuy 

1588,  after  a  quarrel  with  the  queen,  who  had  IV.  visit  her  at  Dover,  he  being  at  Galaia,  hat 

been  persuaded  by  her  ministers  not  to  raise  him  he  contented   himself  with   sending    M.  da 

to  the  post  of  lord  lieutenant  of  England  and  Rosny,  later  the  duke  de  Sully,  as  his  ambasM- 

Ireland.    In  1589,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  dor.    Their  interviews  were  interesting,  and  ia 

effect  the  liberation  of  Portugal ;  but  though  the  the  first  she  spoke  of  the  king  of  Scotland  •• 

army  was  landed  and  marched  to  the  suburbs  her  successor,  who,  she  said,  would  be  kins  of 

of  Lisbon,  the  undertaking  signally  failed.     Aid  Great  Britain.    This  title  originated  with  her. 

in  men  and  money  was  sent  to  Henry  IV.  of  Another  embassy  was  sent  to  England  by  Heniy, 

France,  then  contending  with  Spain  and  the  and  was  well  receiveil.    Elizabeth^s  last  paiiifr* 

league,  in  1590-'U1.    A  parliament  mot  in  1593,  ment  met  in  Oct  1601.    It  mode  great  oppoii- 

and  the  commons  after  some  contention  with  tion  to  the'  oppressive  monopcuies  she  ImI 
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granted,  and  she  graceftillj  gave  way.    In  the  declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  his  father^a 

early  part  of  1603  (N,  8.)  she  suffered  from  mle;  a  party  was  organized  in  behalf  of  Henry, 

a  complication  of  complaints,  bnt  the  imme-  brother  of  the  late  count ;  the  castle  was  seized, 

diate  cause  of  her  deatn,  which  took  place  at  and  Elizabeth  with  her  8  children  was  turned 

Kichmond,  was  a  cold.    She  was  buried  April  out  of  her  home  without  provision,  money,  or  a 

28.    Her  reign  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  change  of  raiment.    After  living  some  time  in 

most  important  England  has  known,  and  her  great  destitution,  subsisting  now  by  charity  and 

memory  is  held  in  deserved  reverence  by  all  now  by  spinning,  she  was  sheltered  by  her  aunt 

classes  of  Englishmen,  and  in  esteem  by  the  the  abbess  of  Kitzingen,  until  a  more  suitable 

world ;  for,  in  despite  of  many  faults  of  charac-  asylum  was  found  in  a  castle  offered  for  her  use 

ter  and  errors  of  conduct,  she  was  a  great  sov-  by  her  uncle  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.    After- 

ereign.    ^*The  Elizabethan  age"  is  one  of  the  ward,  at  the  intercession  of  the  friends  of  th« 

most  brilliant  periods  of  English  history,  and  deceased  count,  Henry  recalled  her  to  Wart- 

the  numerous  statesmen,  soldiers,  scholars,  and  burg,  and  acknowledged  the  rights  of  her  son ; 

other  intellectual  personages  who  then  existed,  bnt  frequent  misunderstandings  and  difference 

achieved  for  it  a  place  in  the  world^saimals  that  of  tastes  led  her  to  petition  the  count  for  a 

has  never  been  surpassed.    Of  this  glory  the  separate  residence,  where  she  might  follow  a 

sovereign  has  had  allowed  her  far  more  than  monastic  life,  and  give  herself  wholly  to  workB 

her  due  share,  because  of  the  loftiness  of  her  of  charity.    She  took  up  her  abode  at  Marburg 

position  and  the  consequences  of  her  actions.  in  Hesse,  where  she  spent  the  remaining  8  years 

ELIZABETH  of  Filajuck,  Philippine  MabiS  of  her  life  in  seclusion.  She  wore  beneath  her 
HfcL^E,  madame,  sister  of  King  Louis  XVI.,  garment  the  haircloth  of  St.  Francis,  bound 
bom  in  Versailles,  May  8,  1764,  guillotined  herself  to  obey  the  orders  of  her  confessor,  dii- 
in  Paris,  May  10,  1794.  She  early  distinguish-  missed  her  favorite  maids  when  she  found  her- 
ed  herself  by  charity  and  a  taste  for  serious  self  loving  them  too  well,  devoted  her  liberal 
pursuits,  especially  botany.  When  the  revo-  allowance  entirely  to  the  poor,  and  supported 
lution  broke  out,  she  shared  her  brother^s  herself  by  spinning ;  she  ministered  to  the  most 
trials  and  misfortunes,  evincing  in  all  circum-  loathsome  diseases,  and  even  received  lepers  into 
stances  unfaltering  firmness,  courage,  and  sweet-  her  house.  Her  cx)iifes3or,  Conrad  the  legate,  ex- 
ness  of  temper.  On  Oct.  5,  1789,  she  sue-  ercised  his  functions  with  the  utmost  severity ; 
oeeded  in  preserving  the  lives  of  several  of  the  and  in  compliance  with  her  own  wishes,  subject- 
royal  body  guard,  threatened  by  the  infuriated  ed  her  to  unusual  and  cruel  penances.  She  was 
mob ;  in  June,  1791,  she  accompanied  her  bro-  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  near  the 
ther  to  Varennes,  and  sustained  his  spirit  in  hospital  which  she  had  founded  in  Marburg,  and 
their  dangerous  journey  back  to  Paris ;  on  June  the  report  of  the  frequent  miracles  wrought  at 
20,  1792,  when  the  populace  broke  into  the  her  tomb  induced  Gregory  IX.  in  1286  to  add 
Tuileries,  her  life  was  in  danger  from  beiuff  her  name  to  the  list  of  saints.  Her  shrine  wai 
mistaken  for  the  queen ;  and  in  all  the  perils  of  for  ages  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Europe,  ri- 
that  period  she  retained  her  wonted  composure,  vailing  those  of  St.  Thomas  of  Oanterbuiy  and 
and  thought  only  of  the  safety  of  her  brother  St.  James  of  Oompostella.  The  altar  steps  be- 
and  his  family.  She  was  incarcerated  with  them  fore  it  are  worn  hollow  by  the  knees  of  pilgrims, 
in  the  temple,  but  was  separated  from  the  king  and  the  name  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  still 
on  his  trial  before  the  convention,  and  after-  remains  throughout  Germany  the  synonyme  of 
ward  from  the  queen  and  the  dauphin ;  and  all  that  is  sweet,  tender,  and  heroic  in  Christian 
finally,  although  nothing  could  be  adduced  faith.  Her  life  has  been  written  by  many  an- 
agdnst  her  except  her  devotion  to  her  brother,  thors,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  many  Ian- 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  guages.  No  fewer  than  88  published  works  and 
tribunal.  She  met  her  fate  with  the  patience  18  MSS.  relating  her  story  are  catalogued  by 
and  intrepidity  which  had  marked  all  her  life.  Count  de  Montalembert,  whose  elaborate  and 

ELIZABETH  OF  Hunoakt,  saint,  countess  of  enthusiastic  biography  is  accessible  to  American 

Thuringia,  daughter  of  Andrew  II.,  king  of  Huiit  readers  in  the  translation  by  Mary  Hackett,  pnb- 

gary,  bom  in  Presburg  in  1207,  died  in  Marburg,  lished  in  New  York  in  1854.    The  bestProt- 

Germany,  Nov.  19, 1231.    At  4  years  of  age  she  estant  life  of  Saint  Elizabeth  is  that  of  K.  W. 

wasbetrothedtoLouis,  the  eldest  son  of  Hermann,  0usti,  an  edition  of  which  was  published  in 

landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  according  to  the  Germany  in  1885. 

custom  of  the  age  was  trimsferred  to  the  house*  ELIZABETH  of  Valois,  or  Isabella,  crueen 

hold  of  her  future  husband,  to  be  educated  for  of  Spain,  bom   at  Fontainebleau,  April  18, 

her  expected  rank.    The  nuptials  were  celebrat-  1545,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct.  8,  1568.     She  was 

ed  when  she  had  reached  ner  14th  year ;  and  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de* 

continuing  the  religious  practices  for  which  she  Medici.     By  the  treaty  of  Angers  (July  19, 

had  early  been   remarkable,  she  enlisted   the  1551)8hewasbetrothedtoEdward  VL  of  Eng- 

aid  of  her  husband  in  the  charitable  works  land,  but  the  marriage  was  prevented  by  his 

which  engrossed  her  time.   Louis  joined  the  6th  premature  death.    By  the  preliminaries  of  the 

crosade,  Imt  died  before  reaching  the  Holy  Land,  treaty  of  peace  of  Cateau  Cambr^sis,  her  hand 

and  his  death  at  once  changed  the  circumstances  was  assigned  to  Don  Carlos,  infante  of  Spain* 

of  the  ooimtess.    Her  infant  aon,  Hermann,  wm  T}ie  treaty  was  ratifieyd,  April  8, 1559 ;  but  the 
vou  vn. — 7 
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fkther  of  Don  Carlos,  Philip  IT.,  being  left  a  to  Gen.  Grmnkow :  '*  She  is  not  st  all  beai^ilid, 

widower  by  the    death  of  his  wife,  Qaeen  speaks  almost  nothing,  and  is  given  to  pooting." 

Mary  of  England,  and  fascinated  by  a  portrait  The  marriage  ceremony,  however,  waa  perfom- 

which  he  had  seen  of  the  French  princess,  sub-  ed  at  Potsdam,  Jane  12, 1788;  and  Canyle  aaji 

stitnted  himself  for  his  son.    She  was  united  to  that,  ^*  with  the  gay  temper  of  18  and  her  nadve 

Philip,  Feb.  2,  15C0,  the  marriage  ceremony  loyalty  of  mind,  she  seems  to  have  ahapedhemlf 

being  performed  with  great  splendor  at  Toledo,  successively  to  the  prince's  taste,  and  growing 

She  was  idolized  by  the  people  of  Spain,  and  yearly  gracefuller  and  better-looking;  waa  an  or- 

French'as  well  as  Spanish  biographers  are  unan-  nament  and  pleasant  addition  to  bis  exiatenee.'^ 

imous  in  praising  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  Frederic  made  generous  provision  for  her,  and 

and  virtnos.    Just  before  her  death  she  was  remarked  in  his  will :  "  During  my  whole  reiga 

delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  lived  only  to  be  she  has  never  given  me  the  uighteat  caose  of 

baptized,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  coffin  with  dissatisfaction,  and  her  high  moral  character 

the  mother.    Glowing  accounts  have  been  given  must  inspire  respect  and  love.**      She  was  a 

of  the  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  Carlos,  lady  of  considerable  attainments,  wrote  severd 

but  Mr.  Prescott  in  his  ^*  History  of  the  Reign  works,  and  dbtributed  half  of  her  income  amcog 

of  Philip    II."    proves   their   groundlessness,  the  poor. 

Elizabeth  took  a  lively  interest  in  Carlos,  and        ELIZABETII  CITY,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Virgioia, 

was  deeply  affected  by  his  tragic  end ;  but,  ac-  bordering  on  Chesapeake  bay  at  the  month 

cording  to  Mr.  Prescott,  her  feelings  for  him  of  James  river,  bounded  8.  by  Hampton  Soadi^ 

were  only  those  of  kindness.  and  N.  by  Back  river ;  area,  50  aq.  m. ;  pop. 

ELIZABETH  CUARLOTTE,  duchess  of  Or-  in  1850,  4,586,  of  whom  2,148  were  iUtm. 

leans,  born  in  Heidelberg,  May  27, 1652,  died  at  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  suitable  for  c^nUn  and  pota- 

St.  Cloud,  Deo.  8,  1722.    She  was  a  daughter  toes.    In  1850  it  produced  87,295  hnsbeb  of 

of  the  elector  Charles  Louis  of  the  Palatinate,  Indian  corn,  22,188  of  wheat,   17,754  of  mtMt 

and  so  homely  that  a  duke  of  Courland,  who  and  42,579  of  potatoes.    There  were  8  floor  sad 

had  been  betrothed  to  her,  refused  to  marry  her.  grist  mills,  7  churches,  and  240  pnpila  attcad- 

After  embracing  Catholicism  she  became  the  ing  public  schools  and  academies.     This  wm 

2d  wife  (Nov.  16,  1671)  of  Philip  I.,  duke  of  one  of  the  8  original  shires  into  which  Yirgimi 

Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.    At  the  French  was  divided  in  1634.  Capital,  Hampton.   Vataa 

court  she  became  distinguished  for  her  integrity  of  real  estate  in  1850,  $694,516 ;  in  1856,  $97V 

and  intellect,  bs  well  as  for  her  bluntness  and  946,  showing  an  increase  of  40  per  oent. 
eccentricitv.    She  had  a  cordial  hatred  for  Ma-        ELIZ^VBETH  CITY,  a  post  town  and  cultd 

dame  de  Maintenon,  and  opposed  the  marriage  of  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C,  on  Pasquotank  nTci; 

of  her  son  (the  future  regent)  with  Mile,  de  20  m.  from  its  mouth ;  pop.  in  1850  ^^tfiTPfttJ 

Blois,  the  kin^^s  natural  daughter.    St.  Simon  at  2,000.    It  is  one  ef  the  principal  towns  ia 

gives  an  amusmg  account  of  the  energetic  man-  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,    it  has  oommuDiei* 

ner  in  which  she  displayed  her  feelings  on  the  tion  with  Norfolk,  Ya.,  by  means  of  the  tiw 

occasion,  by  slapping  her  son  in  the  face  in  the  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  and  escportalvDh 

presence  of  the  whole  court    She  often  attend-  ber  and  various  products  of  the  pitch  pine. 
od  Louis  XIY.  to  the  chose,  and  the  king  enjoyed        ELIZABETH  FARNESE,  queen  of  SpaiOi 

her  wit  and  originality  and  esteemed  her  truth-  born  Oct.  25,  1692,  died  in  1766.     She  wai  a 

ful  character.    Her  predilection  for  the  German  daughter  of  Odoardo  II.,  prince  of  Parma^  aad 

language  and  literature  increased  the  intercourse  of  the  duchess  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Bavaria-kea* 

of  ^ench  w ith  German  scholars,  especially  with  burg.    Her  ungainly  appearance  and  headstraaff 

Leibnitz,  one  of  her  special  favorites.     Her  disposition  alienated  from  her  the  affeotiooi  oc 

claims  to  the  Palatinate,  however^  proved  dis-  her  mother,  and  her  education  waa  neg^eotod; 

astrous  for  Germany,  by  resulting  m  the  dovas-  but  those  who  proposed  her  as  a  consort  to  Philip 

tation  of  that  country  by  tlie  armies  of  Louis  Y.  in  the  hope  of  making  her  their  tool  waa 

XIY.  (1688-^98).    She  wrote  various  memoirs,  greatly  disappointed.     The  king  of  Soain  oa 

which  have  been  several  times  translated  and  becoming  a  widower  in  1714  redgned  himidf 

published  in  France.    Her  posthumous  letters  to  the  guidance  of  the  French  prinoesa  Dii 

were  dso  translated  from  the  German,  and  pub-  Ursins,  the  favorite  of  his  late  beloved  qpeei^ 

ILshed  by  M.  G.  Brunet  in  1853,  under  the  title  and  desired  to  follow  her  advice  in  the  choios 

of  Lettres  ineditcs  de  laprincesse  palatine,  of  a  second  wife.    The  princess  selected  Etiflb- 

ELIZ ABETH  CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Prus-  beth  on  account  of  her  apparent  disqualification 

sia,  bom  in  Brunswick,  Nov.  8,  1715,  died  Jan.  for  an  exalted  position.    But  the  first  act  of  the 

18,  1797.    She  was  a  princess  of  Brunswick-  new  queen  was  to  cause  the  dismissal  of  the 

Bevern,  a  niece  of  the  empress  of  Germany,  princess,  and  she  soon  gained  a  comi^ete  ina^ 

and  was  betrothed  to  the  future  Frederic  the  tcry  over  her  weak-minded  husband  and  orcr 

Great,  March  10,  1782.    Carlyle,  in  his  history  the  affairs  of  Spain.    By  her  ambition  and  iB> 

of  Frederic  (London,  18591  describes  her  as  trigues,  and  the  great  schemes  of  her  miniitei^ 

being  at  that  time  *^  an  insipi(f,  fine-complexfoned  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Europe  was  thrown  into  ood- 

young  lady;**  and  Frederic,  who  was  compelled  fusion.    Spain  again  obtained  posscsaion  of  tha 

to  mar^  her  by  his  father,  and  who  was  much  Tt^o  Sicilies  and  of  Parma  and Piaoensa.    Qu* 

opposed  to  Uie  match,  said  of  her  in  his  letters^  lylo,  in  his  **  History  of  f^ederio  tlio  Qvaa^" 
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gives  a  full  description  of  her  qnarrels  with  the  an  ardent  snpporter.  The  licentions  disorder 
emperor  Oharles  VI.,  and  characterizes  her  as  in  her  coart  lasted  till  her  death.  Razumoffsld. 
'*  a  termagant,  tenacious  woman,  whose  amhi-  successively  her  servant,  chamherlain,  and  field 
tious  cupidities  were  not  inferior  in  ohstinacy  marshal,  finally  became  her  secret  husband,  and 
to  Kaiser  KarPs,  and  proved  not  quite  so  shad-  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  8  of  her  children, 
owy  as  his."  ~  The  foundation  of  the  university  of  Moscow, 
ELIZABETH  PETROVNA,  empress  of  Rub-  and  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  St.  Peters- 
sia,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  burg,  is  one  of  her  greatest  merits. 
I.,  born  in  1709,  died  Jan.  9,  1762.  After  the  ELIZABETH  STUART,  queen  of  Bohemia, 
death  of  her  parents,  her  nephew,  Peter  II.  born  in  the  palace  of  Falkland,  near  Edinburgh, 
(1727-^30),  son  of  the  unhappy  prince  Alexis  Aug.  16, 1596,  died  at  Leicester  House,  London, 
and  her  cousin  Anna  Ivanovna  (1780-*iO),  Feb.  13,  1662.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James 
daughter  of  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  I.  of  England,  and  a  highly  accomplished  prin- 
Great,  successively  occupied  the  throne  of  Rus-  oess.  She  had  many  suitors,  among  whom  the 
sia,  for  which  she  showed  little  desire,  the  pleas-  most  eminent  were  the  young  king  of  Spain, 
ures  of  love,  as  she  used  to  say,  being  her  su-  Philip  III.,  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  prince  of  Pied- 
preme  good.  Anna  appointed  Ivnn,  son  of  mont,  and  Frederic,  elector  palatine ;  but  as  % 
Anthony  Ulrio,  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  child  but  Protestant  Frederic  was  preferred.  The  mar* 
a  few  months  old,  heir  to  the  crown  under  the  riage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  White- 
tutelage  of  his  mother  Anna,  and  the  regency  hall  chapel,  Feb.  14,  1613.  To  defray  part  of 
of  Biron,  the  favorite  of  the  empress.  Thus  the  expense  of  the  ceremonies  the  king  levied 
Elizabeth  was  for  a  third  time  excluded  from  new  taxes  to  the  extent  of  £20,500.  The  total 
the  throne  of  her  father,  but  even  her  freedom  expense  amounted  to  about  £53,000,  exclusive 
was  now  menaced  by  the  jealousy  of  the  mother  of  the  bride's  portion  of  £40,000.  Her  husband 
of  the  infant  czar,  who  wished  to  get  rid  both  of  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ger- 
the  regent  and  the  princess,  and  advised  the  lat-  many,  and  when  in  1619  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
ter  to  take  the  veil.  Under  these  circumstances  was  tendered  to  him,  she  urged  his  acceptance 
her  surgeon  and  favorite,  Lestocq,  brought  of  it,  with  the  remark  that  he  shonld  not  have 
about  a  conspiracy,  which  being  seconded  by  married  a  king's  daughter  ifhe  had  not  the  cour- 
the  favor  of  the  national  Russian  party,  and  the  age  to  become  himself  a  king.  Her  entrance 
intrigues  of  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XV.,  ter-  into  Prague  and  her  coronation  were  magni- 
Tninated  in  a  military  insurrection,  the  over-  ficent  pageants,  but  her  sovereignty  soon  came 
throw  of  Anna  and  Ivan,  and  the  proclamation  to  an  end.  The  imperialist  forces  advanced  into 
of  Elizabeth  as  empress  (Dec.  1741).  Anna  and  Frederic's  hereditary  dominions,  and  into  Bo- 
her  husband,  as  well  as  numerous  other  victims,  hernia,  and  after  the  battle  of  Prague  (Nov.  8, 
were  punished  by  confinement,  and  the  voung  1620)  he  and  his  queen  were  compelled  to  flee, 
prince  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Schlttssel-  A  reftige  was  offered  to  them  by  the  prince  of 
burg,  which  he  never  again  left^  while  the  sue-  Orange,  at  the  Hague,  where  most  of  her  chil- 
cessive  favorites  of  Elizabeth,  like  herself  desti-  dren  were  born.  One  of  her  sons  was  the  prince 
tute  of  character  and  talent,  ruled  the  court  and  Rupert,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
Russia.  Her  vanity  equalled  her  gross  sensu-  English  civil  wars.  Her  youngest  child,  Sophia^ 
ality ;  but  though  sometimes  exceedingly  cruel  afterward  dectress  of  Hanover,  and  ancestress 
and  barbarous,  she  often  showed  humanity,  and  of  the  present  Englbh  royal  family,  was  born 
even  generosity.  Subsequently  some  abler  Rus-  in  1630,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  nepheW| 
sians  obtained  the  management  of  affairs,  among  Charles  II.  Shortly  before  her  death  Eli;mbeth 
them  Romanzof^  Bestoujef^  and  Woronzoff.  resided  for  about  0  months  in  the  house  of  Lord 
Peter,  son  of  her  deceased  elder  sister  Anna,  Graven,  whose  acquaintance  she  made  after  the 
duchess  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  was  appointed  heir  death  of  her  husband  (1632),  and  with  whom 
to  the  throne.  A  war  with  Sweden  was  hap-  she  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  Her 
pily  conducted,  and  terminated  in  the  peace  of  charms  are  celebrated  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in 
Abo  (1748).  A  plot  against  her  was  detected  his  famous  lines  beginning:  ^*  Ton  meaner  bean- 
and  punished.      An  army  sent  to  assist  the  ties  of  the  ni^bt" 

empress  Maria  Theresa  against  Frederic  the  ELK,  a  JNT  "W.  co.  of  Penn.,  traversed  by 
Great  contributed  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  Clarion  river,  its  branches,  and  some  other 
of  Aix  la  Ohapelle  (1748).  Having  been  cruelly  small  streams ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
mortified  by  a  sarcasm  of  the  witty  Prussian  1850,  8,681.  The  sarfaoe  is  broken  by  many 
king,  Elizabeth  allied  herself  against  him  with  hills  and  rough  mountdn  peaks,  the  principal  of 
Austria  ahd  France  in  the  7  years'  war,  and  which  is  ElK  mountain,  in  the  sonthem  part, 
her  armies,  nnder  Apraxin,  Fermor,  Soltikofl^  The  county  is  occupied  chiefly  by  thick  forests, 
and  Buturlin,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  dis-  and  lumber  is  the  most  important  article  of  ex- 
tresses  of  the  almost  isolated  Prussian  monarch,  port.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  great  abuB^ 
They  won  the  battles  of  Gross  Jagemdorf  and  dance.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing 
Kunersdo^  took  Oolberg,  and  even  occupied  tiian  to  the  culture  of  grain;  in  1850  it  pro- 
Berlin.  Tne  death  of  the  empress  not  only  duced  10,776  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,040 
freed  Frederic  from  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  also  of  oats,  20,666  tons  of  hay,  and  81,755  lbs.  of 
promised  to  give  him  in  her  suooessor,  Peter  in.i  butter.    There  were  8  churches,  1  newspaper 
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office,  and  415  pupils  attending  pnblio  schools,  passed  the  period  of  greatest  vimr ;  in  old  and 
The  conntj  was  organized  in  1843,  and  named  vigorous  animals  they  are  shea  in  December, 
from  Elk  mountain.    Capital,  Hidgoway.  but  young  animals  sometimes  carry  them  until 
ELK,  a  name  properly  applied  to  the  alcine  March.    The  1st  inner  branch  begins  about  9 
division  of  the  deer  of  the  snowy  regions,  to  the  inches  from  the  base ;  the  palms  are  often  nn- 
genus  alee  (H.  Smith).    In  this  genus  the  muz-  like  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  and  are  channel- 
zle  is  very  broad,  and  covered  with  hcdr,  except  led  irregularly  on  both  surfaces  ;  their  color  is 
a  small  bare  spot  in  front  of  the  nostrils ;  the  bro wnish  yellow,  with  the  ends  jello wish  white, 
upper  lip  is  4  inches  longer  than  the  lower,  and  The  incisor  teeth,  6  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  are 
answers  for  prehensile  purposes ;  the  neck  is  gouge-like  and  very  white ;  the  eyes  are  bliMk; 
thick  and  short,  and  the  tnroat  somewhat  maned  the  nose,  forehead,  and  upper  lip  yeQowkk 
in  both  sexes;  the  hair  is  coarse,  thick,  and  fawn;  the  sides  of  the  head  yellowish  brown; 
brittle ;  the  hind  legs  have  the  tuft  of  hair  the  general  color  above  varies  fW>ni  blackiah  to 
rather  above  the  middle  of  the  metatarsus;  ashy  gray;  below  lighter,  with  a  ydlowidi 
the  horns  in  the  males  are  broad  and  palmated ;  white  tinge.  In  winter  the  color  is  darker,  nd 
the  tail  is  short.    The  nose  cavity  in  the  skull  in  advanced  age  so  dark  as  to  merit  the  name 
is  very  large,  reaching  posteriorly  to  a  line  over  given  to  it  by  H.  Smith,  "  the  American  Uaek 
the  front  of  the  molars ;  the  long  intermaxilla-  elk  ;^'^  the  grayish  are  said  to  be  the  largest, 
ries  do  not  reach  to  the  very  short  nasals.    The  reaching  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet.     In  sommer 
horns  have  no  basal  snag,  the  first  branch  being  the  hair  is  short  and  soft,  in  winter  longer  and 
oonsiderably  above  the  crown.    The  young  are  very  coarse,  with  a  fine  short  wool  next  tht 
not  spotted,  but  colored  like  the  adult    Elks  skin.    Moose  are  not  uncommon  in  the  northern 
live  in  the  woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  parts  of  Maine,  and  in  Canada,  Nova  Sootia, 
continents,  but  the  American  is  by  some  con-  and  Labrador,  especially  in  winter.     In  sammer 
aidered  a  distinct  species  from  the  European,  they  frequent  lakes  and  rivers  to  free  them* 
The    true   American  elk,  or  moose  (as  it  is  selves  from  insect  pests,  and  feed  npon  water 
universally  called  here),  alee  Americanus  (Jar-  plants  and  the  tender  branches  of  overhangins 
dine),  exceeds  aU  other  existing  deer  in  size  trees.    In  the  winter  the^  retire  to  the  elevatcS 
and  strength,  and  unites  to  great  speed  remark-  ridges  abundantly  provided  with  maple  and 
able  powers  of  endurance ;  it  is  as  large  as  a  other  hard-wood  trees,  on  the  twigs  and  btrk 
horse,  standing  5  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  of  which  they  feed.    By  the  elongated  upper 
measuring  about  7  feet  from  nose  to  tail;  the  lip  they  pull  down  the  branches,  which  ther 
length  of  the  latter  is  about  afoot ;  tho  weiii^ht  hold  with  their  fore  legs  until  they  are  stripped 
of  the  horns  varies  from  45  to  70  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  twigs ;  the  bark  they  peel  off  by  indod- 
of  the  animal  from  8  to  12  cwt.    The  moose  is  ing  it  between  the  hard  pad  on  the  roof  of  the 
an  awkward,  clumsy,  and  disproportioned  crea-  mouth  and  the  lower  incisors.    In  winter  tbcj 
ture,  though  from  its  size  it  possesses  a  certain  tread  down  the  snow,  forming  what  are  called 
majesty  when  seen  amid  the  wild  scenery  of  its  "  yards,'^  in  which  are  generidly  found  a  male, 
favorite  haunts.    Tho  head  is  too  large  in  pro-  female,  and  2  fawns ;  as  the  trees  are  stripped 
portion  to  the  body  for  any  pretension  to  tlie  they  tread  down  fresh  snow,  and  they  are  fbod 
symmetry  usually  seen  in  the  deer  family ;  tho  of  going  always  in  tho  same  tracks.    They  pre- 
long,  tumid,  and  movable  upper  lip  gives  to  the  fer  the  twigs  of  the  maple,  willow,  buttonwood, 
face  somewhat  of  an  equine  expression,  and  the  birch,  and  aspen,  and  passes ;  in  captivity  they 
heavy  ears,  more  than  a  foot  long,  are  aecidedly  will  eat  the  food  of  domestic  cattle.     TTmngn 
asinine.    Audubon  says :  "  Tho  head  forcibly  their  fiesh  is  coarse,  it  is  esteemed  by  hunters; 
reminds  us  of  that  of  an  enormous  jackass.*'  The  the  nose  or  muffle  is  a  special  favorite,  bdng 
eyes  are  deep-seated  and  comparatively  small ;  rich,  gelatinous,  and  juicy,  when  cooked  like 
under  the  throat  there  is  in  both  sexes  a  tuft  calf's  head ;  the  steaks  are  juicy,  often  tender, 
of  coarse  bristly  hair  attached  to  a  pendulous  but  seldom  fat ;  the  flesh  of  yearlings  is  alwi^ 
gland,  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  young,  preferred ;  tho  tongue  is  much  reliSied,  as  are 
The  horns  are  found  in  the  moles  only,  and  re-  the  fatty  appendages  to  the  large  intestines,  by 
qmre  5  years  for  their  full  development ;  they  the  keen  appetites  of  the  hunters,  who  also  con- 
begin  to  sprout  in  April,  and  complete  their  sider  the  marrow  warm  from  the  shank  bones 
growth  in  July ;  the  1st  year  they  are  about  an  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter  on  their  bread. 
mch  long ;  the  2d  year,  4  or  5  inches,  with  per-  Tho  moose  trots,  runs,  and  jumps  wiUi  great 
haps  a  rudimentary  point ;  the  3d  year,  about  9  speed,  passing  through  seemingly  impenetraUi 
inches,  each  dividing  into  a  round  fork ;  in  the  thickets  and  over  broken  ground  without  »- 
4th  year  they  become  pahnated,  with  a  brow  parent  effort ;   it  swims  well,  with  only  the 
antler  and  3  or  4  points ;  and  the  5th  year  tliey  head  and  part  of  the  neck  above  water ;  it  is 
have  2  crown  antlers  and  4  or  5  points ;  after  never  seen  like  the  reindeer  on  the  ice,  except 
this  one  or  two  points  are  added  annually,  up  from  absolute  necessity ;  when  walking  on  un- 
to as  many  as  23,  with  an  expanse  sometimes  trodden  snow  its  feet  generally  sink  into  it  to 
of  nearly  6  feet  to  the  outside  of  the  tips,  with  the  ground.    Its  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute, 
the  palm  a  foot  wide  within  the  points,  and  a  and  enables  it  to  detect  an  enemy  at  a  grast 
drcumference  above  the  burr  of  9  inches.    The  distance;  the  breaking  of  the^  smallest  t^ng  ^ 
horns  diminish  in  size  after  the  animal  has  sufficient  to  stiutle  it  from  its  hiding  place.  The 
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pairing  season  begins  in  September;  daring  Oo-  step,  witH  a  sonnd  whiob  may  be  beard  at  a 
tober  tbe  males  become  furious,  figbting  eacb  considerable  distance ;  a  part  of  the  sonnd  Is 
other  whenever  thej  meet ;  they  run  noisily  said  to  be  made  by  the  hoof^  striking  against 
through  the  woods,  and  swim  lakes  and  rivers  each  other.  According  to  Hamilton  Smith,  thd 
in  pursuit  of  the  female ;  at  this  time  it  is  dan-  Teutonic  name  elend  (miserable)  was  applied  to 
gerous  for  the  hunter  to  approach,  as  thev  do  this  animal  from  its  supposed  frequent  attacks 
not  hesitate  to  attack  him.  The  young  are  Bom  of  epilepsy,  whUe  its  falls  are  really  attributable 
in  May,  the  first  time  one,  and  2  annually  after-  to  its  tripping  itself  up  by  treading  on  its  fore 
ward ;  the  females  are  also  very  fierce  in  de-  heels,  the  elevated  position  of  the  nose,  with 
fence  of  their  calves.  The  males  are  called  the  horns  laid  horizontally  on  the  back,  pre- 
bulls  and  the  females  cows.  The  proper  times  venting  it  from  seeing  the  ground  distinctly  be- 
for  hunting  the  moose  are  in  March  and  Sep-  fore  it.  The  European  elk  seems  to  attain  a 
tember  ;  in  the  latter  month  the  animals  are  m  size  equal  to  that  of  the  moose,  measuring  6  feet 
their  prime,  and  in  the  former  they  are  most  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  period  of  life  is  said 
easily  taken  on  account  of  the  sharp  crust  im-  to  be  about  20  years.  Pennant  states  that  elki 
peding  their  progress  through  the  snow.  In  were  once  nsed  to  draw  sledges  in  Sweden,  and 
hunting  them  in  March,  a  few  small  curs  are  that  they  could  travel  over  200  miles  a  day;  their 
useful  in  worrying  the  animal  and  delaying  him  hide  makes  excellent  leather  for  belts  and  cover- 
nntil  the  hunter  comes  up ;  it  is  useless  to  pur-  ings  for  the  feet.  Though  most  authors  have  re- 
sue  them  through  soft  snow,  which  offers  no  garded  the  American  and  European  elks  as  the 
impediment  unless  it  be  deep,  when  the  hunter  same,  Agassiz  has  described  the  former  as  dis- 
can  easily  overtake  them  on  snow-shoes.  Many  tinct,  with  the  specific  name  lobatus^  from  differ- 
are  shot  from  canoes  on  moonlight  nights  in  ences  in  the  shape  of  the  nose,  the  form  and 
September ;  the  hunter  imitates  the  call  of  the  branching  of  the  horns,  and  other  points.  Sir 
male,  which,  angry  at  the  supposed  intrusion  of  John  Richardson  (in  the  "Fossil  Mammals"  of  the 
a  rival,  rushes  to  the  water's  edge  to  fight  him,  **  Zoology  of  H,  M.  S.  Herald")  also  considers  the 
and  meets  instead  the  fatal  bullet  of  his  con-  species  distinct,  calling  the  American  ^.tTit/^i^a/ 
cealed  foe.  Slip-nooses  attached  to  strong  sap-  he  compares  the  skeletons  carefully,  and  men- 
lings,  bent  down  in  the  moose  paths  to  the  wa-  tions,  among  other  characters,  that  the  breadth 
ter,  will  occasionally  entrap  a  victim.  The  most  of  the  face  at  the  most  protuberant  part  of  the 
exciting  and  most  successful  way  is  to  start  them  maxillary  bones  is  less  in  the  American  than  in 
from  their  yards,  and  pursue  them  over  the  snow,  the  European  elk ;  if  they  be  regarded  as  the 
"When  wounded  and  brought  to  bay,  they  defend  same,  the  proper  name  would  be  A.  Americanu$ 
themselves  fiercely,  striking  with  their  fore  feet  (Jardine).  The  name  of  elk  is  applied  in  this 
and  horns ;  they  will  frequently  turn  upon  the  country  to  the  wapiti  (eervua  Canadensis^  Briss.), 
hunter  when  not  wounded,  and  force  him  to  fiy  which  should  be  called  the  American  stag ;  this 
for  his  life.  Moose  have  been  domesticated,  and  name  is  also  given  by  the  British  sportsmen  in 
taught  to  draw  carts  and  sledges,  but  during  the  India  to  some  of  the  rusa  or  samboo  deer ;  so 
rutting  season  they  become  perfectly  intractable;  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  country  of 
if  necessary,  they  might  perhaps  be  made  as  the  animal  before  deciding  on  the  meaning  of 
useful  to  semi-civilized  man  as  the  reindeer,  the  word  "  elk." — ^There  are  many  fossil  species 
Their  geographical  distribution  is  extensive ;  called  elks,  as  the  fossil  or  Irish  elk  {C,  gigan^ 
they  have  been  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mao-  teus^  Guv.),  found  in  the  diluvial  strata  of  Ea- 
kenzie  and  Ooppermine  rivers,  on  the  eastern  rope,  and  especially  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland; 
slope  of  the  RocKy  mountains  at  the  sources  of  this  species  was  of  great  size,  with  an  enormous 
Elk  river,  and  in  Oregon ;  on  the  eastern  coast  development  of  horns,  which,  resembling  those 
they  are  found  from  Labrador  to  northern  New  of  the  elk  in  their  broad  palmations,  differed  in 
England  and  New  York,  their  southern  limit  the  size  and  low  situation  of  the  basal  antlers: 
seeming  to  be  43^  80'.  As  in  all  other  deer  of  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  it  resembled  most 
cold  and  mountainous  re^ons,  there  is  consider-  the  stags.  Another  species,  found  in  the  peat 
able  diversity  in  the  size  of  the  body  and  the  bogs  and  npper  tertiary  of  France  and  Germany, 
horns  of  the  moose,  according  to  the  abundance  seems  to  have  been  a  gigantic  fallow  deer.  The 
of  food  in  the  places  inhabited  by  them. — The  fossil  elk  described  by  H.  de  Meyer,  from  the 
European  elk  {A.  malchiSy  Ogilby)  was  once  diluvium  of  Europe,  differed  from  the  living 
found  between  the  58d  and  65tb  degrees  of  lat-  animal  in  the  form  of  its  forehead.  A  fossil  elk 
itude,  in  Prussia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway,  ((7.  Americantu),  allied  to  the  wapiti,  has  been 
and  Russia,  but  is  rarely  seen  at  present  ex-  found  in  the  United  States,  with  the  bones  of  the 
cept  in  the  most  northern  of  these  countries ;  mastodon*  The  fossil  sivatheritim^  described  by 
in  Asiatic  Siberia  it  is  also  found.  The  ap-  Oautley  and  Falconer,  from  the  Sewalik  hills  of 
pearance  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  moose;  t^e  lower  Him^aya  range,  seems  in  many  re- 
from  its  long  legs  and  overhanging  lips  the  old  spects  to  have  resembled  the  moose ;  the  form 
authors  thought  that  it  ^azed  walKing  back-  of  the  head  and  its  size  lead  to  the  belief  that 
ward.  From  the  great  height  of  the  shoulders  it  was  elephant-like  in  the  cellular  prominences 
above  the  crupper  its  gait  is  awkward  and  of  its  posterior  portion ;  the  face  was  short,  and 
shuffling,  and  when  running  fast  the  hind  limbs'  the  nasal  bones  were  raised  into  an  arch  o' 
are  very  wide  apart ;  its  joints  crack  at  every  ^e  external  nostrils,  indicating  the  pro1 
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existence  of  ft  tnmk ;  wo  see  the  upper  lip  of  men  opposed  to  him.  In  1801  be  was  appdnt- 

the  moose  elongated  also  into  a  kind  of  prehen-  ed  attorney-general,  and  in  1802  he  saooeeded 

sile  proboscis ;  the  head  was  also  armed  with  Lord  Xenyon  as  diief  justioe   of  the  kiog^ 

S  spreading  horns,  arising  above  and  between  bench,  on  which  occasion  he  was  elevated  to 

the  orbits ;  the  molar  teeth  are  entirely  like  the  peerage  as  Baron  EUenboroogh.   He  retired 

those  of  rmninants ;  the  anterior  extremities  (of  from  the  bench  a  few  weeks  previous  to  lui 

which  casts  exist  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston  death. — ^Edwabd  Law,  Ist  earl  of,  an  En^iik 

society  of  nataral  history)  indicate  an  animal  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  SepL  8^ 

of  the  size  of  a  largo  elephant.    This  animal  was  1790.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  i^  St 

undoubtedly  a  ruminant,  with  the  pachyderm  John^s  college,  Cambridge,  whore  be  was  grad- 

charactcrs  of  a  heavy  form,  short  neck,  and  uated  in  1809.    Shortly  afterward  he  entered 

probably  a  proboscis;  in  like  manner  the  rumi-  parliament  as  a  member  for  tho  now  diafria- 

nant  moose  departs  from  the  deer  family,  and  cliised  borough  of  St.  lilichoeVs.     Being  a  fins 

approaches  the  pachyderms  (especially  the  equi-  advocate  of  tory  principles  and  a  fluent  speaker, 

£»)  in  its  movable  elongated  snout,  long  ears,  upon  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  WelliogtoQ 

and  general  shape  of  tlie  head  and  body.  to  office,  in  1828,  he  was  appointed  lord  priyj 

ELKEAKT,  a  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  seal.    During  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 

Kich.,  and  watered  by  St  Joseph^s  and  Elk-  Peel,  in  1834-^5,  he  became  president  of  tiie 

hart  rivers,  which  unite  within  its  borders;  area,  board  of  control  and  first  commissioner  of  Id- 

467  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,690.    The  surface  dian  affairs,  an  office  to  which  he  was  reip* 

is  moderately  uneven  and  diversified  by  prairies,  pointed  in  Sept.  1841,  upon  the  oonservatiTe 

oak  openings,  and  several  small  lakes.    The  soil  triumph  of  that  year.    A  few  weeks  aftennrd 

is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1850  were  ho  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Auckland  si 

870,973  bushels  of  Indian  corn,   174,716  of  governor-general  of  India.     He  arrived  in  Cal- 

wheat,  104,940  of  oats,  and  8,287  tons  of  hay.  cutta  in  Feb.  1842,  and  in  April,  1844,  he  wai 

There  were  10  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  recalled  by  tho  board  of  East  India  directon, 

1,800  pupils    attending   public    schools.    Tho  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  cnbineL    Doriog 

county  has  communication  with  Toledo,  Ohica-  his  administration  Scinde  was  annexed  to  the 

go,  and  other  places,  by  the  Michigan  southern  British  dominions,  and  Gwalior  reduced  to  sob- 

and  northern  Indiana  railroad,  which  passes  jection ;  but  he  was  charged  with   exeeesiTS 

through  Goshen,  the  capital. — Elkdabt,  a  post  tenderness  for  tho  native  troops,  to  the  neglect 

village  and  township  of  the  above  county,  at  the  of  tho  employees  in  the  civil  service ;  with  ii- 

confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  Elkhart  riv-  suing  proclamations  which  seemed  to  sanctiae 

ers,  156  m.  N.  from  Indianapolis;  pop.  of  tho  idolatry;  and  with  other  questionable  acts  h 

township  in  1850, 1,035.    It  is  the  principal  en-  his  official  capacity.    Upon  his  return  to  Eoff- 

trepot  for  the  exports  of  tlio  county,  being  situ-  land,  however,  he  was  created  on  earl,  and  m 

ated  on  the  lino  of  tho  Michigan  southern  and  1846  was  appointed  first  lord   of  the  admi- 

northern  Indiana  railroad,  and  having  communi-  ralty,  which  office  he  held  for  a  few  mootbt 

cation  by  means  of  the  river  with  Lake  Michigan,  only.    He  remained  out  of  office  nntil  the  ibr- 

ELKUORN,  tho  county  seat  of  Walworth  mation  of  the  Derby  cabinet  in  Feb.  1868,  whtt 

CO.,  Wis.,  12  m.  N.  from  the  Illinois  state  line,  he  again  became  president  of  the  boaid  of 

4  m.  W.  from  Lake  Michigan^  at  the  junction  control.     In  the  succeeding  llav  a  despstdi 

of  the  Eacine  and  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  from  Lord  Ellenborough  to  Lord  Canning,  gor- 

central  railroads,  and  on  tho  N.  side  of  the  Elk-  emor-general  of  India,  strongly  condemnstoiy 

horn  prairie;  pop.  in  1858,  above  1,500.   In  the  of  tbe  proclamation  of  the  hitter  confiscating 

same  year  it  had  a  largo  and  well  finished  court  the  property  of  the  natives  of  Onde,  was  msda 

house,  gaol,  fire-proof  county  offices,  4  churches,  public,  and  excited  such  animadversion,  that  oa 

large  railroad  buildings,  and  numerous  stores  the  11th  of  the  month,  after  vindioating  Ui 

and  public  houses.  course  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  lordi^  hi 

ELL,  a  measure  of  length  in  various  countries,  announced  that  rather  Uian  expose  his  cgI- 

nsed  chiefly  for  cloths,  linens,  silks,  and  similar  leagues  to  the  censure  of  parliament  he  bal 

fiabrics.     The  ell  English  is  45  inches,  or  5  resigned  his  office.    The  earl  of  Derby  said  thtf 

quarters;  the  ell  Flemish  27  inches,  or  8  quar-  the  resignation  had  been  accepted  with  regn^ 

tors ;  the  Scotch  ell  87.06  inches.  but  admitted  that  ho  considered  the  pnblioitMa 

ELLENBOROUGH,  Edwabd  Law,  baron,  of  the  despatch  premature  and  ii\jndioioiUL 

chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king^s  bench  in  Eng-  ELLEIiY,  William,  one  of  the  signers  of  tht 

land,  born  at  Great  Salkeld,  Cumberland,  Nov.  American  declaration  of  independence,  bora  la 

16,1750,  died  in  London,  Dec.  13, 1818.   lie  was  Newport,  R.  L,  Dec  22,  1727,  died  there.  Feb. 

educated  at  the  Charterhouse  school  in  Ix)ndon,  15,  1820.    lie  was  graduated  at  Hanrara  cot 

and  at  St.  Peter's  college,  Cambridge,  and  upon  lege  in  1747,  ai^d  for  a  number  of  years  after 

being  called  to  the  bar  soon  became  eminent  in  his  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1760,  wai 

profession.   His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  fe-peoker  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Kemort 

were  first  displayed  to  advantage  in  the  trial  Ho  was  also  for  some  time  naval  ofBeer  oi  the 

of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788-^95,  in  which  as  colony  of  Rhode  Island.    In  1770,  haTing  ibr 

leading  counsel  for  the  defendant  he  coped  sue-  2  years  previous  served  as  clerk  of  one  of  At 

oessfUlly  with  the  eminent  lawyers  and  states-  courts,  he  commenoed  the  practice  of  tha  kv 
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in  Newport,  in  which  he  acquired  eminence,  raised  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  EUesmere,  after 
The  era  of  the  revolution  found  him  an  ardent  which  he  retired  from  active  political  life, 
sympathizer  with  the  colonies  in  their  struggle  While  a  student  at  the  university  he  printed  a 
with  the  mother  country,  and  in  May,  1776,  he  volume  of  poems  for  private  circulation ;  but 
entered  active  political  life  by  taking  bis  seat  in  his  first  public  appearance  as  an  author  was 
the  memorable  congress  of  that  year  as  one  of  in  1824,  when  he  published  a  translation  of 
the  delegates  from  Ehode  Island.  "With  his  "  Faust,"  with  versions  of  popular  lyrics  fix)m 
colleague,  Stephen  Hopkins,  he  set'  his  name  to  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  Ger- 
the  declaration  of  independence,  the  incidents  man  poets.  He  subsequently  produced  "  Medi- 
connected  with  which  event  he  was  accustomed  terranean  Sketches"  (London,  1848),  containing 
in  his  latter  years  to  relate  with  great  vivacity,  the  "  Pilgrimage,"  a  poem  which  records  the 
He  remained  in  congress  until  1786,  with  the  author's  tour  in  Palestine;  "The  two  Sieges  of 
exception  of  the  years  1780  and  1782,  and  on  Viennaby  the  Turks"  (1847);  "  Guide  to  North- 
all  occasions  proved  himself  an  active  and  use-  em  Archaeology"  (1848);  and  a  number  of 
ful  member,  and,  notwithstanding  a  natural  poems  and  plays  printed  for  private  circulatioii. 
diffidence  which  it  required  strong  efforts  to  The  "  Pilgrimage,"  after  having  been  withheld 
overcome,  a  ready  debater.  As  a  member  of  the  from  general  circulation  for  many  years,  was 
marine  committee,  and  subsequently  of  the  republbhed  in  1856  with  a  number  of  additional 
board  of  admiralty,  he  exercised  considerable  poems.  In  1853  Lord  EUesmere  visited  the 
influence  during  his  whole  term  of  service,  and  united  States  as  British  commissioner  to  the 
the  plan  of  fire  ships  to  be  fitted  out  at  Newport  American  exhibition  of  industry  in  New  York, 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  In  April,  1786,  he  returning  to  England  the  same  year, 
was  elected  by  congress  commissioner  of  the  ELLET,  William  Henry,  an  American  chem- 
continental  loan  office  for  the  state  of  Ehode  Isl-  ist,  bom  in  New  York  about  1804,  died  in  that 
and,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  by  President  city,  Jan.  26,  1859.  He  was  graduated  at 
Washington  collector  of  Newport,  an  office  Columbia  college  in  1824.  While  pursuing 
which  ho  held  until  his  death,  notwithstanding  his  medical  studies  he  gained  a  gold  medal  for 
his  frequent  and  frank  avowals  of  political  a  dissertation  on  the  compouncU  of  cyanogen, 
principles  directly  opposed  to  those  of  several  In  1832  he  was  elected  professor  of  experimental 
administrations.  He  retained  full  possession  of  chemistry  in  Columbia  college,  a  position  which 
his  mental  faculties  until  the  close  of  his  long  he  resigned  in  1835  to  become  professor  of 
life,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  native  place,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  South 
not  less  for  his  social  qualities  and  intellectual  Carolina  college.  Jn  1848  he  returned  to  New 
abilities  than  as  a  relic  of  the  revolutionary  era.  York,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  The 
An  interesting  biography  of  him  by  his  grand-  legislature  of  South  Carolina  presented  him 
son,  Professor  Edward  T.  Channing,  is  published  with  a  service  of  silver  plate  for  the  discovery 
in  Sparks's  "  American  Biography,"  vol.  vi.  of  a  new  and  cheap  method  of  preparing  gun 
ELLESMEKE,  Fbancis  Eqertox,  carl  of,  an  cotton.  During  the  last  5  years  of  his  life  he 
English  nobleman,  born  in  London,  Jan.  1,  was  consulting  chemist  of  the  Manhattan  gas 
1800,  died  there,  Feb.  18,  1857.  He  was  the  company  of  New  York. — Elizabeth  Fries 
2d  son  of  the  1st  duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Lijmmis,  wife  of  the  preceding,  an  American 
nntil  the  death  of  his  father  was  known  as  authoress,  born  at  Sodus  Point,  on  Lake  On- 
Lord  Francis  Leveson-Gower.  He  was  educat-  tario,  N.  Y.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wil- 
ed at  Eton,  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  liam  N.  Lummis,  a  physician  of  some  eminence, 
he  was  graduated  in  1821.  In  the  succeeding  and  at  an  early  age  was  married  to  Professor 
year  he  entered  parliament  as  a  liberal  con-  Ellet,  whom  she  accompanied  to  South  Carolina, 
servative  and  a  supporter  of  Canning,  and  and  with  whom  she  returned  to  New  York  in 
became  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  1848.  In  1835  she  produced  a  volume  of 
advocates  of  free  trade.  He  also  supported  the  poems,  beside  which  she  published  while  in 
project  for  establi^ing  the  university  of  Lon-  South  Carolina  "  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Joanna 
don,  and  on  one  occasion  carried  a  motion  of  Sicily"  (12mo.,  1840),  "  Characters  of  Schil- 
through  the  house  of  commons  for  the  endow-  ler"  (1841),  and  **  Country  Rambles,"  and  con- 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  tribut^d  articles  to  several  quarterly  reviews  on 
Between  1827  and  1830  he  held  various  political  French  and  Italian  poetry  and  literature.  In 
offices;  but  in  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  1848  she  published,  in  8  vols.  12mo.,  the  "  Wo- 
parliament.  In  1833,  upon  the  decease  of  his  men  of  the  American  Revolution,"  one  of  her 
father,  he  came  into  possession  of  the  immense  most  popular  works,  and  the  materials  for  which 
estates  of  the  late  duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  of  were  derived  from  original  sources.  Subee- 
the  picture  gallery,  valued  at  £150,000,  which  quently  appeared  her  "  Evenings  at  Woodlawn," 
had  been  bequeathed  to  the  duke  of  Suther-  "Family  Pictures  from  the  Bible"  (1^*9),  "Do- 
land,  with  reversion  to  his  2d  son ;  on  which  mestio  History  of  the  American  Kevolution " 
occasion  he  assumed  the  name  of  Egerton  in  (1850),  "Watching  Spirits"  (1851),  "Pioneer 
the  place  of  his  patronymic  of  Leveson-Gower.  Women  of  the  West"  (1852),  "  Novellettes  of 
In  1835  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  the  Musicians"  (1852),  and  "  Summer  Rambles 
for  South  Lancashire,  and  continued  to  repre-  in  the  West"  (1853).  She  also  edited  "  The 
sent  that  constitaency  until  1846,  when  he  was  Ptaotical  Housekeeper."     She  is  now  engaged 
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upon  a  dictionarj  of  femalo  painters  and  sonlp*  nal,**  contribations  to  phflosophleal 

ton,  in  which  sketches  are  given  of  the  women  and  a  few  other  writinffs,  his  works  are  yet  k 

artists  of  all  ages  and  countries.  manuscript. — Joseph,   orother  of  the  pieeed- 

ELLIGOTT,  Andrew,  an  American  astrono-  ing,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  died  in  BatATia,  9. 

merandoivil  engineer,  born  in  Bucks  CO.,  Penn.,  Y.,  in  1826.    In  1790  he  assisted  his  brottMr 

Jan.  24, 1754,  died  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  Andrew  in  laying  out  the  city  of  Washington, 

28,  1820.     His  father,  having  united  with  a  and  in  1791  was  appointed  to  nin  the  bomidaiy 

brother  m  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  wild  line  between  Georgia  and  the  Creek  Indiam; 

land  on  the  Patapsco  river  in  1770,  left  Bucks  and  for  a  long  period,  embraoiDg  the  most  ae* 

CO.  in  1774,  and  became  a  founder  of  what  is  tive  portion  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  tht 

now  the  town  of  Ellicott^s  Mills  in  Maryland,  service  of  the  Holland  land  company.     He  wm 

where  the  younger  days  of  Mr.  Ellicott  were  a  good  mathematician,  a  scientific  surveyor,  ani 

devoted  to  thestudy  of  Nesciences  and  practical  an  able  financier,  led  a  life  of  great  nsefUnev 

mechanics.   Though  belonging  to  the  society  of  and  enterprise,  and  was  identified  with  thejmit 

Friends,  Mr.  Ellicott  commanded  a  battalion  of  public  improvements  of  the  state  of  New  zork. 
Maryland  militia  in  the  revolution.    His  scicn-        ELLIOOTT'S  MILLS,  a  post  village  and  town- 

tific  attainments  early  attracted  public  atten-  ship  of  Howard  and  Baltimore  cos.,  Md.,OQ  tbi 

tion,  and  from  the  revolution  to  the  day  of  his  Patapsco  river,  10  m.  from  the  city  of  Bsiti- 

death  he  was  employed  in  the  fulfilment  of  more ;  pop.  in  1850, 1,059.    It  was  first  settled 

trusts  conferred  by  the  general  or  state  gov-  in  1774  by  the  brothers  Andrew  and  Jotm  H&- 

emments.    He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  con-  cott,  whose  large  flouring  mills  here  at  one  time 

fidence  of  Washington  and  his  successors  during  held  precedence  in  extent  and  perfection  ot« 

life,  and  maintained  the  most  intimate  relations  all  simUar  manufactories  in  the  country.    For 

with  Franklin  and  Hittenhouso,  of  whom  his  many  years  the  whole  of  £llicott^»MilIiL  and  es- 

papers  contain  many  interesting  memorials.  At  tended  tracts  of  country  on  the  river,  ahove  aod 

various  times  he  was  appointed  commissioner  below,  were  kept  with  studied  ezclnsiveacs 

for  marking  parts  of  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  within  the  family.  In  1859  not  one  of  the  nuM 

Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.    About  1785  he  is  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement 

removed  to  Baltimore,  and  represented  that  city  The  water  power  is  excellent^  and  nameronf 

in  the  state  legislature.    In  1789  he  was  ap-  cotton  and  other  factories  are  propelled  bj  it 

pointed  by  President  Washington  to  survey  the  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  thrmigfa 

land  lying  between  Pennslvania  and  Lake  Erie,  the  village.    It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Charles*!  QL 

and  during  that  year  he  made  the  first  accu-  C.)  college. 

rate  measurement  of  the  Niagara  river  from        ELLIOTSON,  John,  an  English  phydcian  and 

l^e  to  lake,  with  the  height  of  tlie  falls  and  the  physiologist,  born  in  London  in  the  latter  psit 

fSJl  of  the  rapids.    In  1790  he  was  employed  by  of  the  last  century.    He  received  his  me^eil 

the  government  to  survey  and  lay  out  the  fed-  education  at  the  university  of  £dinhnr;^  and 

eral  metropolis.    In  1792  he  was  made  sur-  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  attended  the 

veyor-goneral  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1795  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  8t.  ThomsA 

he  superintended  the  construction  of  Fort  Erie  and  Guy's  hospitals  in  London,  of  the  latter  of 

at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie,  Penn.),  and  was  em-  which  institutions  he  was  in  1822  elected  pl^- 

ployed  in  laying  out  tlio  towns  of  Erie,  Warren,  sician.    Subsequently  he  became  lecturer  on  tht 

and  Franklin.    In  1796  he  was  appointed  by  practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Thomas's  ho8pit4 

President  Washington  commissioner  on  behalf  and  in  1881  was  appointed  professor  of  the  pfiih 

of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  San  ciples  and  practice  of  mediiiine  and  of  clinical 

Lorenzo  el  Keal,  to  determine  the  southern  medicine  in  University  college,  London^  in  ooo- 

boundary  separating  the  United  States  territory  nection  with  which  8  years  later  he  succeeded  m 

from  the  Spanish  possessions.    The  results  of  establishing  a  hospital,  when  he  resigned  hbpro- 

this  service,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  5  fessorship  at  St.  Thomas's.    As  a  lecturer  he  ob- 

yoars,  appear  in  his  *^  Journal,"  published  in  tained  great  popularity,  not  less  fh>m  his  genial 

4to.,  with  6  maps  (Pliiladelphia,  1803).    Upon  manner  than  from  his  thorough  mastery  of  Ui 

the  completion  of  this  service  he  was  appointed  subject.  His  use  of  prussio  acid  in  certain  eon- 

by  Gov.  McKean  of  Pennsylvania  secretary  of  plaints,  and  of  other  new  remedies,  however,  met 

the  state  land  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  per-  with  much  opposition ;  and  in  attempting  to 

formed  to  the  year  1 808,  and  in  1 81 2  he  received  form  the  old  routine  of  the  hospitals,  he  incn 

the  post  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  the  hostility  of  many  of  the  profession.    He 

Point.    In  1817,  by  order  of  the  government,  the  founder  and  subsequently  the  president  of 

he  proceeded  to  Montreal  to  make  astronomi-  the  phrenological  society,  and  the  president  of 

cal  observations  for  carrying  into  effect  some  of  the  royal  medical  and  chimrgical  society.    Ib 

thearticlesof  the  treaty  of  Ghent  He  continued  1837  the  attention  of  Dr.  Elliotson  was  drawn 

to  fill  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  civil  to  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  and  to 

engineering  to  the  time  of  his  death.    Mr.  £Hi-  the  reputed  removal  or  alleviation  of  difliealt 

oott  was  an  active  member  and  useful  officer  of  diseases  through  its  agency.    Having  satisfied 

the  American  philosophical  society,  and  main-  himself  that  much  of  what  he  had  read  and 

tained  correspondence  with  the  learned  societies  heard  upon  the  subject  was  founded  on  hd^  bo 

of  Europe ;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  *^  Jour-  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  which 
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attended  by  eminent  solentifio  men  ttom  all  parts  conference  of  1652  he  was  reelected  editor  of 
of  the  kingdom,  including  a  number  of  the  med-  the  *'  Western  Advocate,^'  which  office  he  filled 
ical  faculty,  and  the  striking  results  obtained  for  another  term  of  4  years,  making  in  all  about 
from  which  convinced  him  that  animal  magnet-  15  years  of  editorial  service.  He  has  also  writ- 
ism  or  mesmerism  afforded  a  certain  remedy  for  ten  a  *'  Treatise  on  Baptism^'  (1884) ;  ^^  Life  of 
several  diseases  previously  believed  to  be  incura-  Bishop  Roberts  ;^'  *^  Delineation  of  Roman  Cath- 
ble,  and  was  also  the  most  powerftd  agent  for  al-  olicism"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1851) ;  and 
laying  the  pain  attending  surgical  operations.  His  ^  History  of  the  Great  Secession  from  the  Metho- 
efforts  gained  many  converts  to  mesmerism  from  dist  Episcopal  Church^'  (8vo.,  Cincinnati,  1855). 
the  educated  classes,  whose  zeal  in  his  behalf  was  Dr.  Elliott  is  now  president  of  the  Iowa  Wes- 
equaUed  by  the  violence  of  the  opposition  which  leyan  university,  and  is  preparing  a  woiic  on 
assailed  him.  The  unwillingness  of  his  medical  "Political  Romanism.^' 
colleagues  and  of  the  council  of  the  university  ELLIOTT,  Charles  Wyllts,  an  American 
to  allow  the  mesmeric  cure  to  be  applied  to  the  author,  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  May  27, 1817. 
hospital  patients  induced  him,  in  December,  He  is  the  5th  generation  in  lineal  descent  from 
1838,  to  sever  his  connection  with  University  Eliot  the  "  Indian  Apostle.*'  After  some  years 
college,  an  event  which  made  a  considerable  stir  spent  in  mercantile  life  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  the  scientific  world,  and  since  that  time  he  he  in  1888-*9  studied  horticulture  and  land- 
has  been  an  indefatigable  advocate  of  the  cura-  scape  gardening  with  A.  J.  Downing  at  New- 
tive  agency  of  animal  magnetism.  In  1849  he  burg,  and  from  1840  to  1848  practised  those 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  mesmeric  pursuits  at  Cincinnati.  Since  1850  he  has  resided 
hospital,  in  which  many  remarkable  cures  have  in  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
been  effected.  A  mesmeric  journal,  called  the  first  trustees  of  the  *^  Children's  Aid  Society'' 
"Zoist,"  was  also  established  by  him.  Dr.  Elli-  in  1858.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  one  of 
otson's  principal  contributions  to  medical  science  the  commissioners  for  laying  out  the  central 
are :  "  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart"  (Lon-  park  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Elliott  has 
don,  1830),  which  were  delivered  before  the  published  the  following  works :  "  Mysteries,  or 
royal  college  of  physicians  in  1829 ;  a  translation  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural"  (1  vol.  12mo., 
of  Blumenbach's  *' Physiology"  (1817-56),  the  New  York,  1852),  an  attempt  to  refute  spiritu- 
notes  to  which  are  more  voluminous  than  the  alism ;  ^'  St.  Domingo,  its  Revolution  and  its 
text ;  the  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine"  Hero,  Toussaint  Louverture"  (1  vol.  12mo.,  New 
(London,  1840),  a  valuable  work,  which  has  been  York,  1855) ;  "  The  New  England  History,  from 
translated  into  various  European  languages ;  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  by  the  North>- 
"Surgical  Operations  in  the  Mesmeric  State  men,  A.  D.  986,  to  1776"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 
without  Pain"  (London,  1843),  &c.  York,  1857). 

ELLIOTT,  Chables,  D.D.,  an  American  ELLIOTT,  Chables  Lobing,  an  American 
Methodist  divine,  bom  in  Killybegs,  Donegal,  painter,  born  in  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.  His  fa- 
Ireland,  May  16,  1792.  In  his  youth  he  be-  ther,  an  architect  by  profession,  removed  to  Syra- 
came  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  ouse  in  the  childhooa  of  his  son,  and  placed  him 
society,  soon  after  began  a  course  of  studv  in  the  store  of  a  country  merchant.  Theoccupa- 
preparatory  for  the  ministry,  and  in  his  24th  tion  was  altogether  distasteful  to  young  Elliott^ 
year  applied  to  the  Dublin  university  for  ad-  who  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  his  favorite 
mission,  but  was  refused  because  he  could  not  pursuits  of  drawing  and.  painting,  with  the  ex- 
conscientiously  submit  to  the  established  test,  pectation  of  one  day  becoming  a  painter.  His 
Having  obtained,  however,  with  the  aid  of  father,  seeing  that  he  was  unfitted  for  a  mercan- 
dassical  scholars,  what  was  equivalent  to  a  uni-  tile  life,  allowed  him  to  study  drawing  and  ar^ 
versity  course,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  chitecture,  though  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
proceeded  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  received  into  making  a  practical  architect  of  him.  Elliott^ 
the  travelling  connection  of  the  Ohio  conference  soon  tiring  of  this  occupation,  went  to  New 
in  1818.  For  the  first  4  years  he  travelled  over  York  and  became  a  pupil  of  Trumbull,  and  sub- 
extensive  circuits,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  sequently  of  Quidor,  a  painter  of  fancy  pieces, 
all  the  privations  of  pioneer  life.  In  1822  he  with  whom  he  remained  long  enough  to  acquire 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  mission  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art. 
among  the  Wyandot  Indians  at  Upper  Sandusky,  His  chief  employment  for  some  time  was  copy- 
was  subsequently  for  5  years  presiding  elder  of  ing  prints  in  oils,  and  he  afterward  attempted 
the  Ohio  district,  and  was  then  elected  profes*  portraits,  though  with  no  great  success.  Some 
sor  of  languages  in  Madison  college,  Uniontown,  of  his  youthfiu  productions,  however,  evinced 
Penn.,  where  he  remained  4  years.  In  1831  he  talent,  and  some  oil  paintings  by  him  represent- 
was  stationed  in  Pittsburg,  and  was  subsequent-  ing  scenes  from  Irving's  and  Paulding^s  works 
ly  presiding  elder  of  that  district.  While  serv-  attracted  considerable  attention.  After  about  a 
ing  in  this  capacity  he  was  chosen  editor  of  the  year's  residence  in  New  York  he  returned  to  the 
'^  Pittsburg  Conference  Journal,"  and  was  after-  western  part  of  the  state,  where  he  practised 
ward  transferred  to  the  editorship  of  the  ^*  West*  his  profession,  more  particularly  portrait  paint- 
em  Christian  Advocate,"  at  Cincinnati,  where  ing,  foraboat  10  years.  Returning  to  New  York 
he  remained  until  1848.  He  again  entered  the  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  established  him- 
regular  work  of  the  clergy,  but  ia  the  general  self  there  as  a  portrdt  painter,  and  has  since 
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been  a  resident  of  that  city  or  its  immediate  spokeinpnbUoinsoppcvtof  his  peenliir  Tiew& 
neighborhood.    His  works  consist  almost  ex-  The  commercial  panic  of  1887  entidled  aeriooi 
closivelj  of  portraits,  many  of  which  are  of  pecuniary  loases  upon  him,  bat  bj  carefbl  uoh 
eminent  American  citizens,  and  are  remarkable  ageraent  he  was  enabled  in  1841  to  retire  froa 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness  and  their  vigor-  business  with  a  competency  and  settle  at  m  TiDi 
ous  coloring.    Since  1840  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  near  Bamsley,  where  he  passed  the  Imrt  vein 
a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  design.  of  his  Ufe  in  pleasant  sedasion.     Since  his  deith 
ELLIOTT,  Ebenezeb,  an  English  poet,  born  2  volumes  of  his  literary  remains  have juypeani 
at  Mosborough,  near  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  under  the  title  of  ^*  More  Prose  and  Tene  hj 
March  17,  1781,  died  near  Bamsley,  Dec.  1,  the  Com  Law  Rhymer." 
1849.     Uis  father,  who  was  employed   in  a       ELLIOTT,  Jbssx  Dukoait,  a  eommodon  fa 
fouudery  near  Mosborough,  was  a  dissenter  of  the  U.  8.  navy,  bom  in  Marybuid  in  1788,  ^M 
what  was  called  tlie  Berean  sect,  an  occasional  in  PhUadelphia,  Dec  18,  1845.      He  entered 
preacher,  and  a  forcible  political  speaker  of  the  the  service  as  a  midshipman  in  April,  1801 
ultra  radical  t}^e.    Young  Elliott  received  the  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  Ajn, 
education  usually  afforded  to  boys  of  his  condi-  1810.    In  1812  he  was  attached  to  the  eola- 
tion, but  at  school  was  noted  for  little  else  than  maud  of  Oommodore  Isaac  Ohanncey  at  Sad- 
duluess  and  laziness.    He  was  unable  to  master  ett^s  Harbor,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  opptf 
the  rudiments  of  grammar  or  arithmetic,  and  lakes  to  purchase  vessels,  and  make  other  ptcf* 
often  gratified  an  instinctive  love  for  nature  and  arations  for  the  creation  of^a  naval  force  in  tbon 
solitude  by  stolon  rambles  in  the  meadows  and  waters.    While  at  Black  Rock,  engaged  in  tUi 
woodlands.    Uis  father,  hearing  of  these  vaga-  service,  2  British  brigs,  the  Detroit  and  CaMh 
bond  habits,  set  him  to  work  in  the  foundery.  nia,  anchored,  Oct.  7,  1813,  near  the  oppodti 
lie  was  beginning  to  fall  into  dissipated  habits  shore  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie.     Elliott  eoa- 
whcn  the  perusal  of  a  treatise  on  botany,  which  ceived  the  idea  of  capturing;  them.     Fortnoitdy 
accident  put  into  his  hands,  revived  his  love  of  the  first  party  of  seamen  utended  for  the  Ub 
nature,  and  ho  became  an  industrious  collector  service  arrived  from  the  seaboard  on  that  vht 
of  botanical  specimens.    He  also  procured  ac-  night,  and  Gen.  Smythe,  the  conunanding  idfr 
cess  to  a  small  library  of  the  old  divines  and  tary  ofiScer  on  the  frontier,  not  onlj  prompt^ 
poets,  and  in  his  17th  year  produced  his  first  complied  with  the  requisition  for  arms  for  dm 
published  poem,  ^*  The  Vernal  Walk,"  a  crude  service,  but  furnished  a  detachment  of  60  addios 
imitation  of  Thomson.     It  was  followed  by  for  the  purpose.  A  boat  expedition  waaomidad 
"  Night,"    "  Wharncliffe,"  and  others.     The  under  Elliott's  command,  and  the  veaaeEi  wen 
author^s  powers  increased  with  each  new  work,  boarded  and  carried  with  but  alight  looa  a  fiUb 
and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  no-  after  midnight,  Oct  8.    The  Detroit  moonted  I 
tico  of  Southcy,  to  whose  kind  offices  he  was  guns,  with  a  crew  of  56;  the  Caledonia  moimled 
accustomed  to  refer  with  affection  and  gratitude.  2  guns,  and  had  a  smaller  complement.    Aboat 
Ho  had  meanwhile  worked  steadily  at  the  foun-  40  American  prisoners  were  found  on  bond 
dcry,  which  his  father  had  purchased  on  credit^  these  vessels.    The  Caledonia  waa  aafely  brought 
and  having  married  set  up  m  the  iron  business  over  to  the  American  side,  bnt  the  Detroit  ww 
on  his  own  accounts    At  80  years  of  age  he  be-  compelled  to  drop  down  the  river,  patirinf  tbi 
came  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  laboring  classes.  British  batteries  under  a  heavy  fire^  and  aodMi^  ' 
The  corn  laws  in  particular  struck  him  as  un-  ing  within  reach  of  their  guns.     In  the  endtUi 
just^  and  upon  his  subsequent  failure  in  business  vessel  was  burned  by  the  Americana^  ntoit  cf 
he  attributed  his  misfortunes  to  their  influence,  her  stores  having  first  been  removed.     Fcr  tUl 
In  1821  he  made  another  venture  as  an  iron  exploit  Elliott  was  voted  a  sword  bv  eoogntL 
merchaot  in  Sheffield,  with  a  borrowed  capital  In  July,  1813,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
of  £100,  and  was  soon    embarked  in  a  lu-  master  commandant,  and  appointed  totbelH- 
crative  business.    lie  now  commenced  his  well-  agara,  a  brig  of  20  guns,  on  Lake  Erie.    In  1%*- 
known  **  Corn   Law  Rhymes,"  which   were  ry^s  memorable  engagement  with  the  Britfak 
written  with  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  the  squadron,  Sept  10,  1818,  Elliott  vaa  aeeond  ia 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws.    At  first  publish-  command,  and  a  gold  medal  waa  voted  lum  1^ 
cd  in  a  local  paper  and  afterward  collected  in  a  congress  for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion.    Ate 
single  volume,  these  poems  brought  Elliott  into  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  Elliott  retonied  to  Liki 
notice.    The  "  Ranter,"  which  succeeded,  was  a  Ontario,  where  he  was  actively  employed  rati 
long  poem  in  a  similar  vein.    In  1829  appeared  Nov.  1818,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  cob- 
his  '*  Village  Patriarch,^*  exceeding  in  length  any  mand  of  the  Ontario  sloop  of  war,  which  had  Jot 
of  his  previous  productions,  and  the  best  of  his  been  built  at  Baltimore.    This  Teasel  waaoMcl 
larger  pieces.    In  1833  he  commenced  a  complete  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Decatur  employed 
edition  of  his  works,  which  appeared  during  the  against  Algiers  in  1815,  and  assisted  in  the  fli^ 
next  2  years,  and  for  the  first  time  made  gcner-  ture  of  an  Algerine  frigate  off  Ci^  de  QwH,    m 
ally  known  many  of  the  author^s  poems  not  of  March,  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of OD- 
an  exclusively  politick  character.  Several  other  tain,  and  subsequently  had  theoommaiid  ofaqiw* 
editions  appeared  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  rons  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  Weat  Indian 
to  the  last  he  continued  to  write  verses,  chiefiy  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  naf  y  jaiJi 
for  the  periodical  press^  and  not  unfrcquently  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia.    HiaocmdiiotvUl 
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in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  s^nadron  did  *'  Agrioola,^'  and  pablished  in  1851,  being  among 

not  meet  the  approval  of  the  execntive,  and  re-  his  latest  expressions  of  opinion  on  political 

suited  in  his  trial  by  court  martial  in  Jane,  1840,  subiccts.    He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  pe- 

and  suspension  from  duty  for  4  years.    In  Oct,  riodical  press  of  the  South.  His  published  works 

1843,  the  period  of  his  suspension  which  then  consist  of  an  '^  Address  before  the  St.  Paul's 

remained  was  remitted  by  the  president.    Com-  Agricultural  Society"  (Charleston,  1850),  and 

modore  Elliott's  name  was  much  before  the  pub-  **  Carolina  Sports  by  Land  and  Water"  (1856). 

lie  for  many  years,  as  his  conduct  in  the  battle  He  is  also  the  author  of  *^  Fiesco,"  a  tragedy 

of  Lake  Erie  unfortunately  became  the  subject  printed  for  the  autlior  in  1850,  and  of  a  number 

of  a  controversy  which  lasted  until  his  death.  of  occasional  poems  of  merit,  few  of  which, 

ELLIOTT,  Stkphek,  an  American  naturalist,  however,  have  been  published, 
bom  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Nov.  11,  1771,  died  in  ELLIPSE,  one  of  the  conic  sections,  a  figure 
Charleston,  March  28, 1880.  He  was  graduated  bounded  by  a  curve  line  produced  by  cutting 
at  Yale  college  in  1791,  and  2  years  later  was  through  a  cone  with  a  plane,  or  by  letting  the 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  South  shadow  of  a  circle  fall  on  a  plane.  The  discus- 
Carolina,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  the  sion  of  this  curve  began  wim  Plato,  480-847  B. 
establishment  of  the  *'Bank  of  the  State"  in  C,  and  was  continued  with  great  zeal  for  about  2 
1812,  of  which  he  was  chosen  the  president  centuries.  No  important  advance  in  the  knowl- 
He  retained  this  office  till  his  death.  His  leisure  edge  of  the  ellipse  was  then  made  for  about  1700 
hours  were  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  years,  when  the  research  into  its  properties  was 
pursuits,  and  he  cultivated  the  study  of  botany  renewed  and  still  continues.  The  ellipticity 
with  enthusiasm.  In  1813  he  was  instrumental  of  the  planetary  orbits  is  one  of  the  immortal 
in  founding  the  literiiry  and  philosophical  so-  discoveries  of  Kepler.  The  knowledge  of  this 
cieties  of  South  Carolina,  of  each  of  which  he  curve  is  essential  in  the  mathematical  investiga- 
was  the  president.  He  lectured  gratuitously  on  tion  of  many  physical  problems.  One  of  the 
his  favorite  science,  and  was  for  some  time  chief  most  important  properties  of  the  curve  line 
editor  of  the  **  Southern  Review,"  to  which  he  bounding  an  ellipse  is  that  every  point  in  this 
contributed  a  number  of  articles.  In  1825  he  line  is  at  such  distances  f^om  2  points  in  the 
aided  in  establishing  the  medical  college  of  the  figure  called  the  foci,  that  the  sum  of  the  2 
state,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  faculty,  and  distances  is  always  eaual  to  the  longest  dlam- 
professor  of  natural  history  and  botany.  He  eter  of  the  ellipse.  An  ellipse  may  therefore 
IS  the  author  of  the  "  Botany  of  South  Car-  be  drawn  by  driving  2  pins  in  a  board,  to  mark 
olina  and  Ceorgia"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Charleston,  the  foci,  putting  a  loose  loop  of  inelastic  thread 
1821-'24),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  over  the  pins,  and  then  drawing  the  curve  with 
assisted  by  Dr.  James  McBride^nd  left  a  num-  a  pencil  placed  inside  the  loop  and  stretched 
ber  of  works  in  manuscript.  His  acquaintance  out  as  far  as  ^e  loop  will  allow.  A  second  im- 
with  general  literature  was  extensive,  and  he  portant  property  of  the  curve  is  that  lines  from 
was  thoroughly  read  in  the  scientific  works  of  any  point  of  it  drawn  to  the  foci  make  equal 
the  modem  French  schooL  His  collection  in  angles  with  the  curve.  Hence  light  emanating 
the  several  departments  of  natural  history  was  from  one  focus  would  be  reflected  by  the  curve 
at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  most  exten-  to  Uie  other  focus.  If  the  other  focus  were  at 
sive  in  the  countiy.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  an  immeasurable  distance,  the  cmrve  would  be 
conferred  upon  him  by  Tale  and  Harvard  col-  a  parabola,  and  tiie  light  would  proceed  out  in 
leges. — Stephei^,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  parallel  lines;  or  light  coming  from  an  inverse 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  distance  would  be  reflected  into  the  focus.  Hence 
the  diocese  of  Georgia,  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  the  parabola  gives  the  proper  form  for  a  tele- 
in  1806.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col-  scopic  mirror.  These  are  the  most  important  of 
lege  in  1824,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1885,  the  simpler  properties  of  the  ellipse ;  the  higher 
and  a  priest  in  1886,  soon  after  which  he  be-  and  equally  important  properties  are  scarcely 
came  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  South  capable  of  expression  without  the  use  of  mathe- 
Carolina  college.  In  1840  he  was  elected  bishop  matical  forms.  When  an  ellipse,  instead  of  be- 
of  Georgia,  and  in  Feb.  1841,  was  consecrated,  ing  traced  on  a  plane  surface,  is  traced  on  the 

ELLIOTT,  WiLUAK,  an  American  author  and  surface  of  a  rohere,  it  is  called  a  spherical  ellipse. 

S)litician,  bom  in  Beaufort.  S.  C,  April  27, 1788.  ELLIS,  a  N.  oo.  of  Texas,  drained  by  Trinity 

e  was  entered  in  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  liver,  which  forms  its  E.  boundary ;  area,  1,000 

18,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  home  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  8,212,  of  whom  723  were 

before  the  completion  of  his  academical  career,  slaves.    Hie  surface  is  occupied  by  prairies  and 

For  many  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  man-  tracts  of  hard  timber.    The  prairies  are  very 

agement  of  his  estates,  and  served  with  credit  in  fertile,  and  produce  maize  and  cotton.    In  1850 

both  branches  of  the  state  legislature.    Dcu*ing  there  were  raised  here  28,744  bushels  of  Indian 

the  nullification  crisis  in  South  Carolina  in  1882  com,  2,617  of  potatoes,  17,220  lbs.  of  butter  and 

he  held  the  oflice  of  senator  in  the  state  legis-  cheese,  287  of  rice,  and  200  of  tobacco.    Value 

latnre,  but  resigned  upon  beinff  instructed  by  of  real  estate  in  1858,  $645,000.    Capital,  Wax- 

his  constituents  to  vote  to  nullify  the  tariff  law.  ahachie.    Formed  in  1849. 

He  has  since  participated  less  frequently  in  pab«  ELLIS,  Gbobob  Edward,  an  American  cler- 

lio  iiflhirsi  hia  letters  against  aeoeflsion  aigMd  gymap,  pastor  of  the  Harvard  church,  Charles- 
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toT^n,  Mass.,  bom  in  Boston  in  1815.    He  was  author,  born  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  kifc  ee»> 

graduated  at  Harvard  colle^  in  1883,  studied  tnrj.    In  1815  he  became  ofBoiallj  oooMeUl 

theology  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school  until  with  the  London  missionary  society,  under  whon 

1836,  and  after  a  yearns  travel  in  Europe  was  auspices,  in  Jan.  1816,  he  sailed  "vrith  his  wife  fir 

ordained  in  1840  as  pastor  of  the  church  still  un-  Polynesia.    He  spent  nearly  10  yean  in  pfoOMl- 

der  his  charge,  and  previously  under  the  charge  ing  the  spiritual  welfiure  of  the  natives  of  At 

of  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  now  president  of  South  sea  idands  (at  one  of  which,  Taluti,  hi 

Harvard  university.    He  has  been  an  industrious  erected  the  first  printing  press  in  Poiyneal 

and  succcssfal  writer,  is  tlie  author  of  the  lives  and  in  1624  returned  to  England  on  Booaaatm 

of  John  MasoD,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  William  the  illness  of  his  wife,  stopping  for  some  tiBi 

Penn,  in  Sparks^s  ^*  American  Biography,"  and  on  the  way  in  the  United  States,  where  halt* 

in  1857  published  a  very  elaborate  work,  the  ceived   much    attention.    For  some  yetn  bi 

^^Half  Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy."  was  employed  in  the  business  of  the  Londoi 


the  *^  Christian  Examiner."    He  has  contributed  compiled  from  information  received  fran 

largely  to  various  periodicals,  including   the  sionaries  and  government  docnments  (2  Tok, 

"New  York  Review,"  the  " North  American,"  8vo.,  1839) ;  "  History  of  the  London  JCaiflB- 

the  "Christian  Examiner,"  and  the  "Atlantic  ary Society "(8vo.,  1844);  "^ Village LectarMOi 

Monthly,"  most  frequently  upon  topics  of  Amer-  Popery  "  (8vo.,  1861),  &c.   In  1885  his  wife  die^ 

ican  history.    In  1857  he  was  appointed  profes-  and  2  years  later  he  was  married  a  second  tiiM 

sor  of  doctrinal  theology  in  the  Cambridge  di*  to  Miss  Sarah  Stickney,  with  whom  he  raiM 

vinity  school,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  for  many  years  in  Hoddeston,  Ilertfordaliir^ 

iVom  Harvard  university.    He  is  a  prominent  where  Mrs.  Ellis  conducted  a  school  for  giik 

member  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  In  1858  Mr.  Ellis  proceeded  to  Madagasesr  cat 

and  active  in  its  antiquarian  researches  and  col-  mission  of  observation  for  the  London  nnsriomiy 

lections.    In  his  religious  views  he  belongs  to  society,  and  after  three  visits  to  that  island  polh 

the  more  conservative  class  of  Unitarians,  and  lished  an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  udff 

takes  a  decided  stand  against  the  new  rational-  the  title  of  "  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar.  doriK 

ism.    He  is  a  zealous  friend  of  popular  educa-  1853-^56,  with  Notices  of  the  People,  Katm 

tion,  and  has  spoken  and  written  much  for  com-  History,  &c."  (London,  1859),  of  which  2  npd^ 

mon  schools.    His  published  sermons,  addresses,  lications  have  appeared  in  the  United  StaUa.^ 

pamplilets,  &c.,  have  been  numerous.  Sakah  Stickket,  wife  of  the  preceding;  an  £i^ 

ELLIS,  George,  an  English  author,  born  in  Ibh  authoress,  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  piw* 

1745,  died  April  15,  1815.    He  commenced  his  ont  century.  Her  parents  belonged  to  the  sociitf 

literary  career  as  a  writer  of  political  satires,  ofFriends,  among  whom  she  received  her  edsct- 

and  became  favorably  known  as  a  contributor  tion.    Her  first  literary  production  was  a  dida^ 

to   the  "Rolliad,"  and   subsequently  to  the  tic  work  for  the  young,  entiUed  the  "PM17 

'*  Anti-Jacobin."    The  study  of  early  English  of  Life ;"  and  since  her  marriage  in  1887,  A$ 

literature,  however,  occupied  his  leisure  hours,  has  written  many  volumes  devoted  to  the  moni 

and  in  1780  he  produced  "  Specimens  of  An-  and  mental  culture  of  her  sex.     The  prindpd 

cient  English  Poetry,"  of  which  enlarged  edi-  of  these  are:  '^Home,  or  the  Iron  Role;"tbt 

tions  appeared  in  1801  and  1811.    A  companion  well-known  series,  entitled  the  ^*  Women  of 

work,  '*'  Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Roman-  England"  (1888),  the  ^* Daughters  of  England* 

ces,"  appeared  in  8  vols.  8vo.  in  1805,  and  has  (1842)  the  "Wives  of  EngUind*'  (1848%  and 

since  been  republished  inBohn^s  ^^Antiquarian  the  "Mothers  of  England '^(1848);  ^^Jjo^k  U 

Library "  (London,  1848).  the  End"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1845);  "« Hearts  and 

ELLIS,  Sib  Henrt,  an  English  author  and  Homes"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1848-'9),  ^so.    She  k 

antiquary,  born  in  London  in  177T.    He  was  now  (1859)  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  a 

educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  in  new  work  to  be  called  ^' Mothers  of  Great  Mm* 

1805  became  one  of  the  assistant  librarians  of  Her  publications,  numbering  between  20  mA 

tlie  British  museum.    A  new  and  enlarged  edi-  30,  have  exercised  a  beneficial  inflaenoe  in  the 

tion  of  Brand's  **  Popular  Antiquities "  was  is-  domestic  life  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Uailad 

aued  under  his  care  in  1813,  and  was  repub-  States. 

lished  in  a  cheaper  form  in  1842.    In  1816  ho  ELLISTON,  Robsbt  Wiluaic,  an    "EnfiA 

wrote  a  careful  and  elaborate  introduction  to  actor,  born  in  London,  April  7, 1774,  died  tben^ 

the  '^Domesday  Book,"  and  in  1824  published  July  7,  1831.    He  was  educated  at  St.  Ftod^ 

a  series  of  *^  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  Eng-  school,  but  at  the  age  of  17  ran  away  and  Join* 

lish  History,"  from  autographs  in  the  British  ed  a  theatrical  company  at  Bath,  when  ha 

museum  (  8  vols.  8vo.) ;  a  second  series,  in  4  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Ap4 

vols.,  in  1827;  and  a  third,  in  4  vols.,  in  1846.  1791.    Five  years  later  he  made  hia  d^hnt  ia 

Sir  11.  Ellis  was  from  1827  to  1856  head  libra-  London,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  and  in  1801 

rian  of  the  British  museum.  became  principal  actor  and  acting  managar  «f 

ELLIS,  WiLLiAiii  an  English  missionary  and  that  house.    In  the  succeeding  year  he 
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engaged  at  Drnry  Lane,  bnt  after  the  bnrning  towns  in  the  state,  and  a  place  of  commercial 
of  the  theatre,  haviDg  quarrelled  with  Thomas  importance.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
Sheridan,  he  left  the  company,  and  opened  the  lumber  trade,  exporting  every  year  about  50,- 
Sorrey  theatre.  On  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  000,000  feet  of  lumber.  It  contains  the  county 
Lane  he  was  again  engaged  as  a  leading  actor,  buUdings,  and  in  1859  had  2  churches,  a  high 
and  recited  the  address  written  by  Lord  Byron  school,  a  newspaper  office,  2  hotels,  2  banks, 
for  the  opening  night.  In  1819  he  bec'ame  the  9  saw  mills,  2  grist  mills,  9  lath  machines,  1 
lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  but  in  1826  retired  a  shingle  fSactory,  1  tannery,  1  machine  shop,  1 
bankrupt.  Subsequently  he  was  again  manager  cardmg  mill,  1  pottery,  8  brick  yards,  and  13 
of  the  Surrey  theatre,  and  continued  occasion-  ship-building  yards.  Capital  invested  in  manu- 
ally to  perform  his  principal  characters  until  factures,  about  $2,000,000.  The  tonnage  of 
the  close  of  his  life.  Elliston  was  called  the  the  district  (Frencnman^s  bay),  June  30, 1858, 
first  comedian  of  his  time.  His  chief  merit  was  27,632  enrolled  and  licensed,  and  6,783 
perhaps  was  the  facility  with  which  he  adapted  registered. 

himself  to  every  variety  of  characters,  from  the        ELLSWORTH,  Ouver,    LL.D.,    2d   chief 

broadly  humorous  to  the  tragic.    He  possessed  Justice  of  the  United  States,  born  in  Windsor, 

an  inordinate  self-esteem,  and  many  anecdotes  Conn.,  April  29,  1745,  died  Nov.  26,  1807.   He 

are  told  of  his  whimsical  eccentricities.  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in 

ELLOKA,  Eloba,  or  Eloubo,  a  decayed  town  1766,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice  of 
of  Hindostan,  in  Hyderabad,  13  miles  N.  W.  law.  In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
from  Aurungabad,  and  celebrated  for  its  cave  *  continental  congress,  and  in  1780  was  elected  a 
temples,  excavated  from  the  inner  slope  of  ahorse-  member  of  the  council  of  Connecticut,  in 
shoe-shaped  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  body  he  continued  till  1784,  when  he 
These  caverns  are  sculptured  over  an  extent  wasappointedajudgeof  the  superior  court.  In 
14  mile  in  length,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  1787  ne  was  elected  to  the  convention  which 
Hindoo  pantheon,  since  every  divinity  of  India  framed  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  after- 
has  there  a  shrine.  Most  of  the  caves  are  wiurd  a  member  of  the  state  convention,  where 
not  less  than  100  foot  in  depth ;  20  of  them  are  he  earnestly  advocated  the  ratification  of  that 
consecrated  to  Siva,  and  2  to  the  Trimurti,  or  important  instrument,  which  his  exertions  had 
Brahminic  trinity.  They  are  all  adorned  with  essentially  aided  in  producing.  In  1789  he  was 
colossal  statues  and  innumerable  sculptures  and  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  which  sta- 
bass-reliefs.  The  greatest  and  most  remarka-  tion  he  filled  till  1796,  when  he  was  nominated 
ble  of  these  monuments  is  the  JTaiZo^a,  or  by  Washington  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
paradise,  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  designed  to  of  the  United  States,  over  which  he  presided 
represent  the  court  of  that  divinity  where  he  with  great  distinction,  his  opinions  being  marked 
receives  those  of  his  worshippers  who,  having  by  sound  legal  and  ethical  principles,  in  dear 
escaped  metempsychosis,  come  after  death  to  and  felicitous  language.  In  1799  he  was  ap- 
enjoy  eternal  happiness.  This  does  not^  like  pointed,  by  the  elder  Adams,  envoy  extraoroi- 
the  others,  extend  subterraneously,  but  rises  to  nary  to  Paris,  and  with  his  associates,  Davie 
ft  lofty  height  in  a  vast  excavation.  It  is  com-  and  Murray,  he  successfully  negotiated  a  treaty 
posed  of  a  portico,  a  chapel,  and  a  grand  pa-  with  the  French.  This  accomplished,  and  his 
goda.  The  portico  is  sustained  by  pillars  and  health  beginning  to  fail,  he  visited  England  for 
flanked  by  curious  sculptures.  Two  obelisks,,  the  benefit  of  its  min^^  waters ;  but  his  in- 
60  feet  in  height,  and  2  gigantic  elephants,  sur-  firmities  increasing,  he  resigned  his  office  of 
round  and  support  the  chapel,  which  is  likewise  chief  justice  in  1800.  Returning  to  Connecticut, 
adorned  on  every  side  by  statuary.  The  pa-  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  council : 
goda  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  whole  structure  and  in  1807  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
to  the  height  of  95  feet,  and  is  surrounded  ex-  the  state,  which  office  he  declined,  under  the 
temally  by  mythological  designs  and  sculptures  impression  that  he  could  not  long  survive  under 
representinglions,  tigers,  elephants,  and  fantaslio  the  distressing  malady  which  soon  closed  his 
animals  of  all  sorts.  WitMn  are  42  colossal  days.  He  was  eminently  distingaished  both  for 
figures  of  Hindoo  divinities,  each  one  the  centre  public  and  private  virtues,  and  his  reputation 
of  a  group ;  and  beyond  this  main  temple  may  was  so  irreproaohible  that  in  the  hottest  parti- 
be  seen  others  of  smaller  size  and  similar  san  conflicts  his  character  was  never  assailed, 
decorations.  These  gigantic  works  are  of  nn-  ELLWOOD,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the 
known  antiquity,  and  seem  to  have  been  exe-  Friends,  a  friend  of  Milton,  bom  in  Crowell, 
cuted  by  Buddhists  as  well  as  by  Brahmins.  The  Oxfordshire,  in  1689,  died  in  1713.  At  an  early 
village  of  EUora  is  small,  and  is  resorted  to  by  age  he  attached  himself  to  Uie  society  of  Friends, 
numerous  pilgrims.  thereby  giving  great  offisnce  to  his  father,  but 

ELLSWORTH,  a  port  of  entry,  and  ctmital  neither  blows  nor  persuasions  could  induce  the 

of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  on  both  sides  of  the  son  to  renounce  his  new  sentiments,  to  take  off 

Union  river,  a  navigable  stream,  which  empties  his  hat  before  his  parents,  or  to  address  them 

into  Frenchman's  bay  about  4  miles  below  this  with  other  pronouns  than  **  thou"  and  ^Hhee." 
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IKstory  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments.'*    He  tity  of  mndlaffe,  of  mnch  ralne  in 

also  wrote  a  poem  entitled  IkmdeU,  of  which  Michaax  oonsiders  its  wood  as  saperior  to  tfMft 

Xing  David  was  the  hero.    Bat  ho  is  chiefly  of  the  white  elm.    The  tree   can  hm  read3f 

known  from  the  circnmstance  that  he  was  one  grafted  upon  the  white  elm,  and  if  only  fat  or- 

of  those  selected  by  the  poet  Milton  to  read  to  nament  it  is  well  worthy  of  cnltivation.    Tbt 

him  after  the  loss  of  his  sight.    Dnring  the  corky  white  elm  (271  raeemc$(Mj  Thomaa)  has  Hi 

raging  of  the  plagae  in  London  in  1665  he  ob-  branches  often  beset  with  corky  ridges;  iti 

taioed  a  retreat  for  Milton  at  Chalfont^  and  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  white  dm; 

there  he  is  said  first  to  have  suggested  the  idea  its  flowers  are  in  racemes;  its  wood  is  toag^ 

of  the  ^^  Paradise  Regained."  and  finer  grained.    The  wahoo  or  uringed  da 

ELM  (ttlmits^  Linn.),  a  tree  of  the  natural  (U.  alatct,  Mx.)  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  exeaed- 

order  ulmacecs,  which  embraces  some  of  the  ing  80  feet  in  height,  has  a  fine-cp-ained,  tsIqiUi 

noblest  and  most  important  species  in  the  Unit-  wood,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Virginia  and  soafli* 

ed  States.    All  the  plants  belonging  to  this  fam-  ward.    The  English  elm  (271  campeBtrit^  lin.) 

ily  have  simple,  rongh,  serrate,  nneqnal-sided  was  early  introduced  into  this  ooantrr,  and  ii  a 

leaves ;  flowers  small,  in  bunches  on  the  side  of  stately  tree,  contrasting  finely  with  the  Amcri- 

the  twigs ;  the  fruit  either  a  winged  samara  or  can.    Its  branches,  unlike  that^  tend  upward,  or 

a  drupe.    Three  genera  of  ulmace/B  are  found  else  spread  more  horizontally,  and  its  Ibliageii 

within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.    The  of  a  darker  green  and  more  pleasinff  to  the  cya 

most  conspicuous  of  these  is  ulmus^  of  which  The  wych  elm  (27!  montanOj  Banhm)  has  bcca 

we  especially  notice  the  white  or  American  elm  partially  introduced ;  it  is  mnch  eultiTatedii 

(U.  AmerieanOy  Linn.).    No  tree  can  surpass  Scotland,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Scotik 

this  in  the  beauty  of  its  proportions.    In  old  elm.    It  resembles  the  slippery  elm.     The  Bit* 

trees  especially,  from  the  wide-spreading,  but-  tie  tree  has  a  trunk  firom  20  to  60  feet  la^ 

tress-like  roots  to  the  wider  spreading  branches.  Its  leaves  are  obliquely  lanceolate,  aimmlmttv 

the  curvature  is  beautiful  and  graceful  in  the  sharply  serrate ;  its  fruit  is  a  sort  of  plom  or 

extreme.     Situation  seems,  however,  to  give  drupe  of  a  yellowish  green  color.     It  nas  isr* 

variety  to  the  outline.    In  wet  pastures  or  simi-  eral  varieties,  considered  by  some  botanists  il 

lar  places,  a  tall,  slender  trunk,  crowned  with  a  distinct  species,  but  probably  nothing  moce  thai 

few  pendent  limbs,  and  clothed  nearly  from  the  forms  of  celtit  oceidentalit  ^Liinn.).     Thej  gnv 

ground  with  a  feathery  investment  of  small  on  the  poorest  and  most  arid  soils,  bnt  flonririi 

branches,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  leafy  best  in  a  rich  and  moist  ground.     ill#>l>fffiT  sni 

branches  of  twigs,  is  a  pleasing  object  seldom  that  the  wood  of  the  hackbeny  (O.  eranfftllit^ 

overlooked  or  casually  regarded.    The  rapidity  Mz.)  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  bnt  not  heavy. 

of  the  growth  of  the  white  elm  adapts  it  to  arti-  The  planer  tree  (planera  aqvatiea.  GmeGB) 

ficial  planting  where  shade  is  soon  needed.  Hardy  has  small  leaves  like  those  of  elms ;  the  flowoi 

to  an  unusud  degree,  it  soon  becomes  a  favorite  are  borne  in  small  azillaiy  clusters ;  the  fridt  ii 

with  the  tree  planter,  ranging  in  its  distribution  nut-like.    According  to  Michanx,  it  grows  ct 

from  Saskatchewan  on  Hudson^s  bay  to  Georgia,  wet  banks  in  Kentucky  and  sonthwanL    Bs 

The  wood  of  the  white  elm  is  used  for  making  considers  its  wood  as  hard,  strong^  and  prafMr 

hubs  of  wheels,  and  is  preferred  for  that  purpose  for  various  purposes.    It  has  not,  howerer,  boa 

to  any  other  native  wood.    Yokes  are  made  of  put  to  any  use  in  this  country,  and  is  so  fitdi 

it,  and  near  the  coast  ship  blocks  are  constructed  esteemed  as  to  have  received  no  popnlar  nama 

of  its  timber.    The  white  elm  grows  readily  It  is  worthy  of  attempts  at  cnltivation  north* 

from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ward,  and  can  be  readily  propagated  by  giaftiif 

ripe,  and  may  be  gathered  in  almost  any  desir-  it  upon  the  elm. 

able  quantity  from  the  ground  under  the  trees,        ELMACIXUS,  or  El  Ma^oin,  Gkoboi;  hnovi 

falling  as  early  as  June.    The  seeds  should  be  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Amid,  an  An* 

yerv  slightly  covered,  and  the  young  plants  bian  historian,  born  in  Egypt  in  1883,  died  b 

will  rise  in  a  few  weeks,  when  they  should  be  Damascus  in  1278.    lie  was  a  Christian,  and 

watched  and  weeded,  and  in  succeeding  seasons  held  at  the  court  of  the  sultans  of  Oairo  tiiS 

should  be  thinned  out  and  transplanted  to  in-  office  of  ketih  or  secretary.    He  wrote  a  histoiy 

sure  well-formed  trees.    In  transplanting  full-  of  the  East,  especially  of  the  Araha^  flron  ths 

grown  and  vigorous  young  specimens  found  creation  of  the  world  to  his  time,  a  portion  of 

where  they  have  appeared  spontaneously,  it  which  was  published  both  in  Arabic  and  I^tti 

is  necessary  to  secure  as  many  of  the  fibrous  by  Erpenius,  at  Leyden,inl625;  the  Latin  Tsr* 

roots  as  possible,  and  have  them  spread  out  in  sion  was  soon  reprinted,  and  was  followed  \f 

large  ana  ample  holes,  well  prepared  with  good  a  French  translation.    A  complete  edition  la 

soil;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  them  Arable  remains  in  use  among  the  OhrisUiPS 

too  deeply  covered.     The   slippery  elm  ( Ui  of  the  Ijcvant. 

jfulvay  Mx.)  is  a  much  smaller  tree,  with  larger       ELMES,  Jamxs,  an  English  architeot^  bont 

and  more  beautiful  foliage,  and  soft,  downy,  in  London,  Oct.  16,  1782.    He  praoUsed  bis 

rusty-haired  buds,  whence  liie  name  sometimes  profession  in  the  early  part  of  his  lira,  and  gained 

applied  of  red  elm.    Its  flowers  are  in  lateral  the  silver  medal  in  architecture  at  the  rojal 

clusters ;  the  samara  is  larger  and  with  a  broader  academy  in  1804.    He  was  for  some  time 

border.    The  inner  bark  contains  a  great  quan*  veyor  and  civil  engineer  of  the  jiort 
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but  loss  of  fiight,  which,  however,  he  afterward  was  elected  the  solicitor,  or  public  prosecuting 

partially  reoorered,  caused  him  to  relinquish  officer,  of  the  southern  circuit,  an  office  which 

the  office  in  1828.    He  has  published  *^  Memoirs  he  retained  by  successive  reelections  until  1836, 

of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Ohristopher  when  he  was  cliosen  a  representative  to  fill  a 

Wren"  (4to.,  London,  1838) ;  "  Lectures  on  Ar-  vacancy  in  the  24th  congress.    Ho  subsequently 

bhitecture"  (8vo.,  1828) ;  ^*  Greneral  and  Biblio-  served  throughout  the  25th  confess,  and  in  1889 

graphic^  Dictionary  of  the  fine  Arts"  (8vo.,  was  made  president  of  the  bank  of  the  state 

1826) ;  '^  On  the  Law  of  Dilapidations"  (royal  of  South  Oarolina,  which  position  he  held  with 

8vo.,  1826) ;  "  Treatise  on  Architectural  Juris-  credit  until  elected  in  1860  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 

prudence"  (8vo.,  1827).    Among  his  most  recent  the  U.  S.  senate  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr. 

productions  is  a  work  on  Thomas  Olarkson  Calhoun.    He  died  immediately  after  entering 

(London,  1854).  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office.    In  1888  he 

ELMINA,  or  St.  Gsorok  del  Mina,  a  town  was  selected  by  the  South  Carolina  delegation 

in  Ashantee,  W.  Africa,  capital  of  the  Dutch  in  congress  as  one  of  a  committee  to  obtain  au- 

settlements  on  the  Gold  Ck>ast,  on  a  small  bay  thentio  information  respecting  the  anti-slavery 

near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Beira,  5  or  6  m.  movement    He  addressed,  Feb.  16,  1838,  a  let- 

W.  of  Oape  Coast  Castle.    It  is  a  large  and  ter  to  James  G.  Birney,  corresponding  secretary 

dirty  town,  containing  a  considerable  native  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society,  enclosing 

population  of  traders,  fishermen,  servants,  and  a  series  of  interrogatories  as  to  the  number  of 

artificers,  the  last  being  very  numerous  and  anti-slavery  societies  and  members  in  the  United 

mostly  held  as  slaves.    There  are  several  ooun-  States,  their  objects,  expectations,  means,  and 

try  residences  and  farms  belonging  to  the  gov-  modes  of  operation.   Mr.  Birney  replied  at  great 

ernor  and  merchants,  back  of  which  is  an  undu-  length  in  a  letter,  which,  with  the  other  letters 

lating  country  covered  with  dense  forests.    The  on  both  sides,  was  printed,  and  went  through 

fortress,  situated  on  a  low,  rocky  peninsula,  is  many  editions  under  the  title  of  "  The  Elmore 

very  strong,  and  was  the  first  European  estab-  Correspondence." 

lishment  on  this  coast.    It  was  built  by  the  ELMSLEY,  Peter,  an  English  scholar,  bom 

Portuguese  in  1481,  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  in  1778,  died  March  8, 1825.    He  was  educated 

1687,  and  finally  ceded  by  Portugal  to  the  latter  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  Merton  college, 

nation  with  other  possessions  in  1641.  Oxford,  and  was  graduated  master  of  arts  in 

ELMIRA,  a  post  village  and  township  and  the  1797.  He  officiated  for  a  time  to  a  small  chap- 
capital  of  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1855,  elry  in  Little  Horkesley ;  but  becoming  master 
8,486.  It  is  situated  on  Chemung  river,  near  of  a  fortune  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  he  de- 
the  mouth  of  Newtown  creek,  and  has  easy  voted  himself  from  that  time  to  literary  studies, 
communication  both  by  land  and  by  water  with  and  particularly  to  Greek  literature.  He  lived 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  northern  and  mid-  for  a  while  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  inti- 
die  states.  The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  matelyassoclated  with  the  founders  of  the '^Edin- 
crosses  the  river  at  this  point ;  the  Williamsburg  ourgh  Be  view,"  and  contributed  to  that  period- 
and  Elmira  railroad  connects  with  other  roads  ical  several  articles,  among  which  were  reviews 
to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Elmira,  Canandaigua,  of  Heyne's  "  Homer,"  Schweighuuser's  ^^  Athe- 
and  Niagara  Falls  railroad  opens  a  communica-  nssus,"  Blomfield^s  ^^ Prometheus,"  and  Porson^s 
tion  to  Canada.  It  is  also  on  the  line  of  the  ^^  Hecuba."  In  1816  he  made  a  voyage  to  Italy 
Chemung  and  the  Junction  canals,  the  former  in  search  for  manuscripts,  and  passed  die  winter 
uniting  it  with  Seneca  lake  and  the  latter  with  of  1818  in  researches  in  the  Laurentian  library 
the  central  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  presents  at  Florence.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed 
every  indication  of  prosperity,  and  has  in-  to  assist  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  unavailing 
creased  more  rapidly  than  any  other  place  on  task  of  trying  to  decipher  some  of  the  papyri 
the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad.  It  is  well  found  at  Herculaneum.  After  his  return  to 
laid  out,  and  contained  in  1859  the  county  build-  England  he  published  editions  of  several  of  the 
ings;  9  churches,  viz.:  2  Baptist,  1  Congrega-  Greek  tragedies. 

tional,  1  Episcopal,  3  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  ELOCUTION.    See  Obatobt,  and  Voiob. 

and  1  Roman  Catholic ;  1  daily  and  2  weekly  ELOHDC,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the 

newspaper  offices,  numerous  good  schools  and  Deity,  the  plnrid  of  Eloah,    The  name  is  also 

academies,  5  grist  mills,  10  saw  and  2  planiuff  applied  to  angels,  princes,  judges,  great  men, 

mills,  1  manufactory  of  edge  tools,  2  of  soap  and  and  even  to  &ue  gods. 

candles,  4  of  coaches  and  wagons,  1  of  woollen  ELPHINSTON,  Jamss,  a  Scotch  gramma* 

goods,  1  car  factory  and  repair  shop,  8  breweries,  nan,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1721,  died  in  Ham- 

4  furnaces,  3  machine  shops,  4  tanneries,  gas  mersmitb,  Oct  8,  <  1809.     He  studied  at  the 

works,  &C.  Elmira  is  the  seat  of  a  female  college  university  of  Edinburgh,  became  tutor  to  Lord 

capable  of  accommodating  800  pupils.  Blantyre.  superintended  an  edition  of  the  "  Bam- 

ELMOBE.  Fbanxldt  Uabpbb,  an  American  bier"  in  his  native  town,  and  in  1751  opened  a 

financier  and  politician,  bom  in  Laurens  district,  school  at  Kensington.    He  was  a  zealous  advo* 

S.  C,  in  1799,  died  in  Washmgton,  D.  C,  Kay  cate  of  a  change  in  English  orthography,  and 

29, 1850.    He  was  graduated  at  South  Carolina  published  several  works  on  the  subject  which 

college  in  1819,  subsequently  studied  law,  and  exposed  him  to  great  ridicule.     A  translation 

la  Xifl  was  admitted  to  the  bar«    In  1^2  he  of  Martial  (4ta|  1782)  was  no  better  received* 
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His  principal  works  ore:  "French  and  English  which  he  was  made  lord  high  chgneeBor  cf 

Languages"  (2  vols.  12nio.,  1756) ;  '^  Education,  Scotland.    He  was  called  to  take  part  at  the 

a  Poem"  (1763);  "  English  Language"  (2  vols,  coronation  of  James  IV.  in  1488,  aiid  wai  f» 

12mo.,  1765);  **  Propriety  ascertained  in  her  mediately  after  sent  as  an  ambaisador  to  tin 

Picture  "  (1786) ;  Paeta  Sententiosij  Latini,  &c.  emperor  Maximilian  to  negotiate  a  mankgi 

(1794) ;  *^  Fifty  Years*  Correspondence,  Inglish,  hetween  the  king  of  Scotland   and  the  emp^ 

French,  and  Lattin,  in  Proze  and  Verse,  be-  ror's  daughter;  and  on  his  war  he  conohidea  t 

tween  Gcniusses  ov  boath  Sexes,  and  James  treaty  of  alliance  between  Scotland  and  tlii 

Elphinston"  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1794).  states  of  Holland.    At  his  snggeBtion  the  pops 

ELPHINSTONE,  Gsobge.     See  Keith.  granted,  in  1494,  authority  for  the  fonndatin 

ELPIIINSTONE,  Mountstuabt,  4th  son  of  of  King's  college  in  Old  Aberdeen,  which  wh 

John,  11th  Baron  Elphinstone,  an  English  states-  erected  in  1506.     He  wrote  the  liTes  of  tht 

man  and  historian,  born  about  1780.  He  entered  Scottish  saints,  a  work  which  has  not  reacfatd 

the  service  of  the  East  India  company  at  an  onr  times,  and  a  histonr  of  Scotland,  which  k 

early  age,  was  mode  assbtant  to  the  judge  of  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  libraiT'  at  Oi* 

Benares,  rose  rapidly  to  the  post  of  resident  at  ford.    Alter  the  defeat  and  death  of  James IV. 

Poonah,  and  in  1809  was  sent  as  ambassador  at  Flodden  he  was  never  seen  to  emfle,  and  hi 

extraordinary  to  the  Afghan  court  at  Cabool,  death  has  been  attributed  to  grief  at  tint  fii- 

wbere  he    Buc<;cedcd   in  concluding  a  treaty  aster. 

against  the  French.  The  overthrow  of  the  Af-  ELSINORE,  or  Elsineub  (Dan.  JBeUhif9f% 
ghan  monarch  in  the  same  year  rendered  the  amaritimetownof  Denmark,  in  the  bailiwick flf 
compact  inoperative,  but,  as  the  fruit  of  this  Frederiksborg,  island  of  Seeland,  28^  m.  K.  £ 
mission,  Mr.  Elphinstone  publisliod  his  valuable  from  Copenhagen ;  lat  66®  2'  11"  N,^  kwg.  ll" 
*'  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul  and  its  De-  86'  49"  £. ;  pop.  about  8,000.  The  town  ■ 
pendencies  in  Persia,  Tnrtary,  and  India,*'  built  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  eonnd,  ben 
(4to.,  London,  1815),  which  has  been  twice  but  8(  m.  in  width,  opposite  the  Swe&h 
reprinted.  His  conduct  at  Poonah  during  the  town  of  Ilelsingborg.  It  commands  the  mind- 
troubles  with  the  peishwa  in  1817  was  highly  pal  passage  between  the  Cattegatand  thelUti^ 
praised.  lie  introduced  many  reforms  in  his  and  is  the  spot  where  the  sound  dues  (aboUh 
district,  and  in  Oct.  1818,  was  named  gov-  cd  in  1857)  were  formerly  pidd  by  all  foreign 
crnor  of  Bombay,  on  assuming  which  station  he  vessels,  except  those  of  Sweden,  naruating 
addressed  to  the  Calcutta  government  a  "Report  that  channel.  The  town  is  sabetantialhrbiS 
on  the  Territories  conquered  from  the  Peishwa."  irregularly  built  on  ground  rising  gradvtDlf 
llis  liberal  policy,  care  of  education,  ond  study  from  the  shore,  with  one  main  street  crossed  ^ 
of  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  are  commended  by  others  at  right  angles,  and  contains  2  chorcho^ 
Bishop  Ileber  in  his  *^  Indian  Journal."  Mr.  a  town  hall,  a  high  school,  an  infirmaiy,  a  hoi- 
Elphinstone  retired  from  the  Indian  service  in  pitol,  a  theatre,  and  a  cemetery  beaatirallT  laid 
1826,  and  on  his  departure  fur  England  the  out.  The  harbor  is  little  more  than  the  uidttf 
citizens  of  I^ombay  presented  him  with  a  ser-  afforded  by  a  wooden  pier,  bnt  the  roadsteed  k 
vice  of  plate,  and  founded  in  his  honor  the  excellent  and  is  generally  crowded  with 


institution  in  Bombay  whicli  bears  his  name.  Adjacent  to  it,  on  the  N.  E.,  on  a  tongue  of 

In  1841  he  produced  his  *'  History  of  India ;  land  running  out  into  the  sea,  is  the  castle  of 

the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  Periods"  (2  vols.  Kronborg  (Crown  castle),  built  by  Frederie  IL 

8vo.),  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1848.  about  1580.    Modern  fortifications  have  snot 

ELPIIINSTONE,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate  added  to  its  strength.    It  is  now  chieflj  nsedii 

and  statesman,  born  in  Glasgow  in  1437,  died  a  prison.    Caroline  Matilda,  qneen  of  Christian 

in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  25,  1514.    He  was  edu-  V 1 1.,  was  imprisoned  here  until  the  interference 

cated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  received  of  her  brother,  George  III.  of  Encland.    Under 

the  degree  of  M.A.,  applied  himself  to  theo-  the  castle  are  casemates  capable  of  bolding 

logical  studies,  and  was  for  4  years  rector  of  1,000  men.    According  to  a  popular  tmditioOi 

Kirkmichael,  in  Glasgow.    Su])scqnently,  while  Ilolger  Dansko,  the  legendary  hero  of  Dm- 

studying  in  Paris,  he  attracted  the  attention  mark,  resides  in  one  of  the  subterranean  vanltL 

of  the  university  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  In  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  is  the  lighthooifl^ 

his  learning,  and  was  appointed  to  the  pro-  showing  a  fixed  light  113  feet  above  the  Mi 

fessorship  of  civil  and  canon  law,  first  at  Paris,  level.    A  short  distance  N.  W.  of  the  town  ll 

and  afterward  at  Orleans.    After  residing  9  years  the  palace  of  Morienlyst  (Mary^s  delight),  ooei 

in  France,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  was  made  a  royal  residence,  but  now  in  private  oocnpa- 

rector  of  the  university  at  Glasgow  and  ofiicial  tion.    Near  by  is  shown  a  pile  of  rockS|  eno- 

or  commissary  of  2  dioceses,  and  at  the  saino  neously  called  the  tomb  of  Hamlet^  of  whoM 

time  was  called  to  a  seat  in  parliament  and  in  the  story,  as  told  by  Shakespeare,  Elsinore  Is  the 

privy  council.    He  settled  a  misunderstanding  scene.    Elsinore  enjoys  a  good  foreign  tnde^ 

between  James  III.  of  Scotland  and  Louis  XI.  Most  of  the  maritime  nations  have  conanli^  and 

of  France,  and  prevented  a  war.    He  was  made  several  British  mercantile  honses  have  afleneiee 

bishop  of  Ross  about  1480,  and  was  successful  here.    Local  industnr  is  mostly  engagedfin  the 

in  a  second  diplomatic  mission  in  arranging  a  refining  of  sugar  and  brandv,  printing  collOB^ 

truce  between   Scotland   and   England,  atter  fishing,  ^m;.    iVi  thn  prinripnl  rnmmnnkiatkilMr 
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tween  Sweden  and  the  continent  i>asses  throngli  8q.  m.  in  extent    It  yields  annually  npward  of 
this  port,  facilities  for  travel  are  abnndant.  100,000  tons  of  salt,  the  collection  of  which 
Steam  communication  exists  with  Copenhagen  giyes  employment  to  10,000  persons.    In  the 
and  Helsingborg.     An   extensive   manufacto-  hottest  season  the  crystallized  salt  along  its  banks 
ry  of  arms  is  in  operation  at  Hammerwolle,  and  on  its  surface  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
in  the  suburbs.    Elsinore  was  erected  into  a  vast  sheet  of  ice  or  frozen  snow.    It  is  nowhere 
city  in  1425 ;   was  taken  and  burned  by  the  more  than  15  inches  deep, 
forces  of  Labeck  in  1522,  and  again  in  1585  by  ELY  AS,  a  fortified  frontier  town  of  Portugal, 
Christian  II.    It  was  enlarged  by  the  Dutch  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  10  m.  W.  of  Ba- 
colonists  in  1576.    The  castle  was  taken,  Sept.  dajos,  on  a  hiU  near  the  bank  of  the  Guadiana; 
6,  1658,  by  the  Swedes,  under  the  orders  of  pop.  16,460.    It  is  an  important  stronghold, 
Cfen.  Wrangel,  but  was  restored  to  the  Banes  having  an  arsenal,  and  spacious  bomb-proof  bar- 
in  1660.    It  failed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  racks.    The  fort  of  La  Lippe  on  a  neighboring 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nelson  hill  is  deemed  impregnable.    The  town  itself  is 
as  his  second  in  command,  in  1802.  poorly  built,  and  many  of  the  venerable  Moor- 
ELSSLER,  Fannt  and  Thebesb,  two  sisters  ish  buildings  which  line  its  streets  are  crumbling 
celebrated  as  dancers,  bom  in  Vienna,  Therese  in  to  pieces.    It  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  dis- 
1808,  Fanny  in  1811.    Fanny,  the  more  famous,  tance  of  8  miles,  by  means  of  a  fine  Moorish 
was  instracted  in  the  Juvenile  ballet  corps  of  the  aaueduct    During  the  peninsular  i^ar  in  1808 
Viennese  theatre,  and  at  the  age  of  6  made  her  ap-  Elvas  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Marshid 
pearance  on  the  stage.  Subsequently  she  received  Junot,  and  held  during  severaJ  months, 
instructions  from  Aumer,  and  a  marked  influ-  ELVES,  genii  of  tiie  northern  mythology, 
ence  upon  her  general  sosthetic  culture  was  exer-  forming,  according  to  some  classifications,  with 
cised  by  Baron  Friedrich  von  Gentz.    The  two  the  undines,  salamanders,  and  gnomes,  groups 
sisters,  who  were  inseparable,  gave  performances  of  elementaiy  sprites  identified  respectively  wiUi 
at  Naples  for  some  time,  and  in  1880  made  their  the  water,  fire,  earth,  and  air*    The  elves  are  of 
first  appearance  at  Berlin.   Here  the  public  had  the  air,  and  have  been  more  widely  received  in 
been  in  some  measure  prepared  for  Fanny's  the  fiEiith  and  poetry  of  Europe  under  this  name 
talent  by  the  account  given  of  her  by  €^tz  than  under  their  Hellenic  name  of  sylphs.  They 
to  his  friend  Rahel  Vamhagen  von  Ibise,  but  are  capricious  spirits,  of  diminutive  size  but 
her  poetical  conceptions  of  her  art,  and  graceful  preternatural  power.     Their   stature  is  less 
presence,  far  surpassed  all  expectations.    Hence-  than  the  size  of  a  young  girPs  thumb,  yet  their 
forward  her  career  assumed  the  character  of  a  limbs  are  most  delicately  formed,  and  when  they 
series  of  trium^al  ovations.    Vienna,  which  will  they  can  hurl  granite  blocks,  bind  the 
had  been  so  slow  to  appreciate  her,  soon  joined  strongest  man,  or  shake  a  house.    They  are  di- 
the  general  chorus  of  enthusiasm.    While  en-  vided  in  the  sagas  into  good  and  bad,  or  light 
gaged  at  Berlin  she  made  occasional  excur-  and  dark  elves,  the  former  having  eyes  like  the 
sions  to  London  and  other  cities,  and  in  1884  stars,  countenances  brighter  than  the  sun,  and 
she  reached  France.     The  sisters  made  their  golden  yellow  hair,  the  latter  being  blacker  than 
first  appearance  before  a  Parisian  audience,  Sept  pitch,  and  fearfully  dangerous.    The  elves  ordl- 
19,  in  La  tempSte,  a  bdlet  adapted  from  Shake-  narily  wear  glass  shoes,  and  a  cap  with  a  little 
speare's"  Tempest,"  by  AdolpheNourrit.  Fanny  bell  hanging  from  it.    Whoever  finds  one  of 
was  received  with  much  applause,  and  consid-  these  slippers  or  bells  may  obtdn  from  the  elf 
ered  entitled  to  the  same  rank  with  Taglioni,  who  has  lost  it  any  thing  which  he  asks  for.   In 
then  at  the  head  of  her  profession  in  Paris.   She,  the  winter  they  retire  to  the  depths  of  moun- 
however,  found  an  occasion  to  eclipse  her  cele-  tains,  where  they  live  in  much  the  same  way  as 
brated  rival  in  the  Spanish  cachucha,  a  dance  men,  and  in  the  first  days  of  spring  issue  from 
which  she  introduced  for  tibe  first  time  in  the  their  grottoes,  run  along  the  sides  of  hills,  and 
ballet  of  Le  diable  loiteux.    This  was  received  swing  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees.    In  the 
with  prodigious  applause.  The  noted  Dr.  V^ron  morning  they  sleep  in  blossoms  or  watch  the 
offered  her  his  hana ;  Jules  Janin  was  in  ecstasy ;  people  who  pass  by,  but  at  the  evening  twilight 
a  romantic  young  Pole  glorified  her  in  Lettres  d  they  meet  tq^ther  in  the  fields,  join  hands,  and 
une  artiste  publbhed  by  him  at  Brussels ;  Paris  sing  and  dance  by  the  light  of  the  moon.    They 
proclaimed  her  inimitable.    In  1841  the  sisters  are  generally  invisible,  but  children  bom  on 
visited  the  United  States,  where  they  met  with  Sunday  can  see  them,  and  the  elves  may  extend 
brilliant  success,  and  afterward  reaped  another  the  privilege  to  whomsoever  they  please.    In 
harvestofgold  and  glory  in  Russia.  In  1851,  after  England 'and  Scotland  they  were  subject  to  a 

f'lving  a  few  farewell  x>erformances  at  Vienna,  king  and  queen.    The  islands  of  Stem  and  Bu- 

anny  retired  from  the  stage  with  an  immense  gen,  in  tiie  Baltic,  are  especially  subject  to  the 

fortune,  and  now  resides  at  a  villa  near  Hamburg.  King  of  the  elves,  who  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn 

Her  sister,  who  retired  at  the  same  time,  con-  by  4  black  horses,  and  whose  passage  from  isl- 

tracted,  April  25,  1851,  a  morganatic  marriage  and  to  island  is  recognized  by  the  neighing  of 

with  Prince  Adalbert,  of  Prassia,  and  was  en-  the  steeds,  the  blackness  of  the  water,  and  the 

nobled  under  the  title  of  Fran  von  Barnem.  bustle  of  the  great  atrial  company  who  follow 

ELTON,  a  salt  lake  in  the  government  of  in  his  train.    The  elves  sometimes  become  do* 

Saratov,  Bosma,  70  m.  E.  of  the  Volga,  and  180  mestio  servants,  and  would  be  valuable  as  such 
TOL.  vn,- 
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if  they  were  less  easily  offended  and  less  dan-  markets,  and  seyeralben^Tolentinititiitiofiit  od 

gerous  after  taking  offence.    As  long  as  their  schools,  arabngwhich  is  a  grammar  school  foaod- 

capriccs  are  gratified,  their  food  and  drink  reg-  ed  by  Henry  VlII.    It  is  the  capital  cmT  a  di- 

nlarly  left  at  an  a[)pointed  place,  and  no  at-  vision  of  Cambridgeshire,  called  the  *'  isle  flf 

tempt  made  to  interfere  with  their  freedom,  £ly,^'  separated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  eoonty  bj 

the  furniture  is  sure  to  be  dusted,  the  floor  to  the  Ouse.    This  district  is  incladed  in  tha  i»> 

be  swept,  and  every  chamber  to  be  perfectly  claimed  marsh  known  as  Bedford  Lev^ 
in  order.    But  the  brothers  Grimm,  in  their        ELYMAIS,  in  the  Bible  Elam,  now  Lnristm, 

J}eut9ehe  Sagen^  have  clironicled  the  misfortunes  a  province  of  Susiana,  now  Khoocistan,  in  Per- 

of  many  a  young  ffirl,  who,  having  called  an  elf  to  sia,  a  mountainous  n^on,  watered  bj  tlie  £ih 

her  aid,  rci)ented  too  late  of  having  offended  it.  l»us  (Heb.  Ulai)^  and  inhabited  1^  a  people  of 

The  brownie  of  Scottish  fame  is  one  of  these  Semitic  descent  (Genesis  z.  22).    The  peonle 

domestic  elves.  of  £lam  appear  as  bold  and  rude  moonUui- 

£LW£S,  John,  an  English  miser,  bom  in  ecrs,  skilled  in  archery,  and  are  often  raca- 
Southwark  about  1712,  died  Nov.  2G,  1789.   His  tioned  in  connection  with  some  warlike  ex- 
own  family  name  was  Meggot,  but  he  exchanged  pedition,  from  tlie  battle  of  Chedorlaonwr,  ia 
it  for  that  of  his  uncle,  from  whom  he  received  the  time  of  Abraham,  down  to  the  oonqoest  of 
a  large  inheritance.    At  an  early  period  of  his  Babylon  by  Uie  Medei  and  Persians.    In  laaiah 
life  he  attended  Westminster  school,  and  be-  (zxi.  and  xzii.)^  we  see  them  nutftshins  viA 
came  a  good   classical  scholar,  though  at  no  their  mighty  quivers,  with  chariots  and  norM% 
subsequent  period  was  he  ever  seen  with  a  book,  to  fatal  sieges ;  in  Jeremiah  (xlix.),  we  fee  their 
He  was  sent  to  Geneva  to  complete  his  educa-  bow,  their  chief  strength,  broken ;  in  Eaekid 
tion,  and  there  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  (xxxii.),  we  find  them  among  those  inhabitaati 
the  boldest  riders  in  Europe.    After  returning  to  of  the  nether  world  who  had  spread  their  tcfnr 
England  he  began  to  indulge  in  gambling,  fre-  among  the  living.    (See  Susiaxa.) 
quenting  the  most  noted  gaming  houses,  and  sit-        EL  i  SIUM,  or  Eltsian  Fields,  ^wy^ng  tit 
ting  up  whole  niglits  with  the  most  fashionable  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  dwelling  place  of  tte 
and  profligate  men  of  the  time.    After  thus  blessed  after  death.    While  the  oriental  aod 
making  or  losing  thousands,  he  would  go  to  the  most  other  peoples  sought  this  abode  in  the  op- 
cattle  market  at  Smithfield  and  dispute  with  the  per  regions  of  the  sky,  the  Greeks  placed  it  a 
butchers  for  a  shilling.    He  next  took  to  hunt-  the  west  on  the  ends  of,  or  beneath,  the  earth, 
ing,  and  his  stable  of  foxhounds  was  considered  where  the  sun  goes  down.   According  to  Homer, 
the  best  in  the  kingdom,  yet  ho  kept  but  a  sin-  Elysium  was  a  plain  on  the  ends  of  the  esitl^ 
gle  servant  to  attend  to  lUl  his  cows,  dogs,  and  where  men  live  without  toil  or  care,  whoe  that 
horses.    From  his  parsimonious  mode  of  life  his  is  neither  snow,  nor  winter  storms,  nor  rsioi; 
fortune  rapidly  increased,  and  when  worth  half  where  the  lovely  and  cooling  zephyrs  blow  ifr 
a  million  he  refused  to  accept  a  seat  in  parlia-  ceasingly  with  light  murmur,  and  where  dwdt 
ment  unless  on  the  express  stipulation  that  he  Rhadamanthus,  who,  in  the  upper  world,  was  tbi 
should  be  brought  in  for  nothing,  and,  owing  to  justest  of  men.    The  position  of  Elysium  ohaufd 
peculiar  circumstances,   was    actually  elected,  with  the  progress  in  geographical  knowle^{i, 
His  miserly  habits  increased  with  his  fortune,  proceeding  further  and  further  to  the  west.   He- 
and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  aban-  siod  speaks  of  the  happy  isles  of  the  ocean,  sad 
doned  gaming,  hunting,  and  every  comfort,  and  other  ^vriters  supposed  it  to  be  somewhere  ii 
died  the  possessor  of  £800,000,  after  having  the  Atlantic,  till  Pindar  and  the  hiter  poets  pat 
BuflTered  greatly  from  fear  of  poverty.  it  beneath  the  earth.     According  to  the  Isttr 

ELY,  a  city  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  on  descriptions,  the  meads  of  Elysium  8  times  ia  a 

an  eminence  near  the  Ouse,  16  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  year  brought  forth  the  most  bcautifhl  flowci^ 

Cambridge;   pop.  in  1851,  6,176.    It  consists  The  inhabitants  ei\joyed  the  reward  for  their 

principally  of  one  street,  and  contains  many  old  virtues  on  earth,  and  whoever  had  8  times  re> 

Duildings.    It  is  the  sent  of  a  bishopric  w^hich  sisteil  a  temptation  to  do  evil  attuned  to  this 

was  founded  in  1107.    Its  cathedral  is  a  splen-  abode.    A  never-setting  sun  shone  upon  theai, 

did  structure,  built  in  successive  centuries,  and  and  melancholy  was  removed  far  away.    The 

presenting  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Saxon,  airs,  fragrant  and  tinted  with  purple,  breatlicd 

Norman,  and  early  English  styles  of  architec-  softly  from  the  sea,  the  flowers  were  twimd 

ture.    The  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  of  the  into  wreaths  for  the  dwellers,  peaeefiil  wafi^ 

Uoly  Trinity  are  also  remarkable  both  for  their  less  rivers  flowed  by,  and  horse  races,  punm^ 

age  and  splendor.    A  famous  convent  was  found-  music,  and  conversation,  occupied  thehoors.  Ae- 

ed  here  about  670  by  Ethelreda,  wife  of  Oswy,  cording  to  Homer,  Rhadamanthos  alone  mled 

kingof  Northumberland,  and  she  became  its  first  Elysium,   being   admitted   there   on   peenSsr 

abl^.    It  w^as destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870,  grounds  as  the  representative  of  the  idea  of 

and  100  years  later  was  rebuilt  by  Ethelwold,  justice,    llesiod  knows  Elysium  only  hy  the 

bislkop  of  Winchester,  who  placed  in  it  monks  name  of  the  isles  of  the  Blefsed,  where  Kroaos 

instead  of  nuns.    Ely  has  important  manufac-  rules,  and  the  Titans  and  other  Uomerie  benM 

tnres  of  earthenware  and  tobacco  pipes,  exten-  dwell 

sive  gardens  in  its  vicinity,  the  produce  of        ELZEVIR,  or  more  properly  ELasTm  er 

which  is  sent  to  the  London  and  Cambridge  Euueyixb,  the  name  of  aiaim)y  of  Datoh  prill- 
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ers,  established  at   Leyden,  Amstordara,  the  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  than  in  the  clearness 

Hague,  and  Utrecht,  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen-  and  beauty  of  their  type,  the  excellent  quality 

turies,  and  who  for  nearly  a  hundred  oonsecu-  of  their  paper,  made  in  Angoul^me,  and  in  the 

tivo  years  were  distinguished  for  the  number  general  elegance  of  their  publications.    The 

and  elegance  of  the  publications,  especially  the  texts  of  their  editions  of  the  classics  were  not 

editions  of  ancient  authors,  which  issued  from  founded  on  or  collated  by  old  manuscripts,  as 

their  press. — Louis,  the  founder  of  the  family,  were  those  of  many  of  their  predecessors,  who 

born  m  Louvain  in  1540,  emigrated  to  Holland  were  scholars  as  well  as  printers,  but  were  gen- 

in  1580,  in  consequence  of  the  religious  trou-  erally  reprints,   and  were  sometimes  pirated 

bles  which  agitated  his  native  city,  and  settled  from  other  sources.    All  their  choice  works^ 

in  Leyden,  where  he  died,  Feb.  4, 1617.  He  be-  particularly  the  small  editions  of  the  classics, 

came  a  petty  officer  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  bring  large  prices  at  the  present  day ;  and  the 

and  also  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  bookseller  name  Elzevir  applied  to  ti  book  has  become  a 

and  printer.    In  the  latter  capacity  he  is  said  to  synonyme  for  typographical  correctness  and  ele- 

have  produced,  between  1583  (when  the  Drusii  gance.    The  Elzevirs  printed  sevcotd  catalogues 

Ebraiearum  QucBstwnum  ae  Besponsianum  libri  of  their  works,  but  the  best  Account  of  them  is 

duoy  th6  first  book  bearing  the  imprint  of  Elzevir,  to  be  found  in  the  Notice  de  la  collection  d'au- 

appeared)  and  his  death,  150  works.    He  is  said  teurs  Latins^  Francis,  et  Italieni,  imprimee  de 

to  have  been  the  first  printer  who  observed  the  format  petit  en  12m<?.  par  lee  Ehetoier,  in  Bru- 

distinction  between  the  vowels  t  and  u  and  the  net^s  Manuel  du  lOyraire  (Paris,  1B20),  and  in 

corresponding  consonants  j  and  9.    Ofthe7sons  B6rard^s  jESnai  bibliographique  eur  lee  iditione 

of  Louis,  5  folio  wed  the  business  of  their  father,  des  JSlzetin  (FariSy  1S22).    See  Also  Pieter's 

viz. :  Mattheub,  who  was  established  at  Leyden,  Annalee  de  Vimprimerie  Bkevirienne  (Ghent, 

where  upon  his  death  in  1640  he  was  succeeded  1851-^52),  in  which  the  number  of  works  printed 

by  his  son  Abraham ;  Louis  (H.),  who  in  1590  by  the  Elzevirs  is  stated  at  1,218,  of  which  968 

established  a  printing  house  at  the  Hague,  and  were  in  Latin,  44  in  Greek,  126  in  French,  82 

died  there  in  1621 ;  Gilles,  who  was  in  business  in  Flemish,  22  in  oriental  languages,  11  in  Ger- 

at  the  Hague  and  subsequently  in  Leyden ;  Joost,  man,  and  10  in  Italian.  Their  imprint  was :  Apud 

who  settled  in  Utrecht ;  and  Bonatbntube,  bom  EUetirioBy  or  Ex  Offieina  Elzeviriorum  or  Blzevi" 

in  1588,  died  in  1652.    In  1626  the  last  named  riana;  and  frequently  the  tide  page  of  Iheir 

entered  into  a  partnership  with  his  nephew  books  contains  a  device  of  a  blazing  wood  pile, 

Abu  AH  AM,  the  son  of  Mattheus,  at  Levden,  emblematic  of  their  name,  compounded  of  e2i, 

which  terminated  only  with  their  deatns  in  alder,  and  vuur,  fire. 

1652,  within  a  month  of  each  other.     They  EMANCIPATION.    See  Slavebt. 

were  the  most  distinguished  of  the  fitmily,  and  EMANUEL,  an  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  by 

from  their  press  issued   those  numerous  ex-  the  Ogeechee  river,  and  8.  W.  by  Pendleton*8 

quisite  little  editions  of  the  classics,  as  also  creek ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1853, 

those  on  history  and  politics  (62  vols.  16mo.),  4,888,  of  whom  1,009  were  slaves.    The  princi- 

called  by  the  French  Lee  petites  republiques^  pal  streams  which  intersect  it  are  the  Great 

with  which  the  name  of  Elzevir  is  now  most  Ohoopee  and  the  Oannouchee.    It  has  a  level 

familiarly  associated.     The  Livy  and  Tacitus  surface,  and  a  sandy,  unproductive  soiL    Tim- 

of  1684,  the  Pliny  of  1685,  the  Virgil  of  1686.  her  is  abundant    Cotton,  grain,  and  potatoes 

and  the  Cicero  of  1642,  are  among  the  best  of  are  the  chief  agricultural  staples,  and  in  1850 

their  productions.    The  business  was  carried  on  the  county  yielded  559  bales  of  cotton,  121,874 

for  two  years  by  Jan,  the  son  of  Abraham,  and  bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,259  of  oats,  and  49,889 

Daniel,  the  son  of  Bonaventure ;  afterward  by  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  17  churches, 

Jan  alone,  and  by  his  widow.    Louis  (HI.),  son  and  202  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value 

of  Louis  (II.),  founded  the  Elzevir  printing  es-  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $684,872.    The  county 

tablishment  at  Amsterdam  in  1688,  entered  into  was  organized  in  1812.  Capital,  Swainsborougn. 

a  partnership  with  his  cousin  Daniel  in  1654,  EMANUEL  (Port.  Manuel)  I.,  king  of  Por- 

which  lasted  10  years,  and  died  in  1670,  at  tugal,  called  the  Great,  and  the  Happy,  bom  in 

which  time  the  reputation  of  the  Elzevirs  had  Alconchete,  May  8,  1469,  ascended  the  throne 

reached  its  highest  point.    Among  their  chief  upon  the  aeath  of  John  II.  in  1495,  died  in 

publications  are  the  celebrated  New  Testament  Lisbon,  Dec.  18,  1521.     He  wits  the  son  of 

of  1658,  a  series  of  Latin  classics,  the  Btymolo-  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Viseu,  grandson  of  King 

gicon  Lingua  Latince^  and  an  edition  of  the  Edward  of  Portugal,  nephew  of  King  Alfonso 

Corpue  Juris,    Between  1664  and  1680,  the  Y.,  and  cousin  of  John  II.    His  father,  accused 

year  of  his  death,  Daniel  carried  on  the  business  of  conspuraiT'  against  John  11.,  was  slain  by  the 

alone,  and  in  that  period  published  152  works,  latter  with  his  own  hand.   Emanuel,  bearing  the 

He  was  the  last  of  his  famUy  who  excelled  in  title  of  the  duke  of  Beja,  waseducated  in  Spmn, 

printing,  although  his  widow  and  Pieter,  grand-  where  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 

son  of  Joost,  carried  on  the  business  for  some  nand  and  Isabella,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of 

years. — The  merit  of  the  Elzevirs  consisted  less  Castile;  after  whose  death  in  1498  he  married 

in  their  learning  or  critical  abilities,  in  which  Donna  Maria,  her  sister.  He  received  the  king^ 

thev  were  inferior  to  the  Aldi,  the  Stephenses,  dom  from  his  predecessors  in  a  state  of  proe- 

andothersof  the  celebrated priatersofwelSth,  perity,  and  by  his  Activity  and  sagacity  raised 
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Portagal  to  her  most  brilliant  point  of  power  their  incaa,  accordioff  to  GbreQasBOi  *'  perfeet  m 
and  glory.    He  signalized  the  beginning  of  his  life,  without  so  much  as  a  htAr  or  an  eyebrov 
reign  by  pursuing  with  an  ardor  surpassing  that  wanting."    In  the  great  temple  <^  the  sod  at 
of  all  his  predecessors  the  long-sought  passage-  Cuzco  their  bodies,  ransed  on  one  aide,  and 
by  sea  to  India.    Mainly  under  his  patronage  those  of  their  queens  on  Uie  other,  sat  clothed  in 
were  made  the  voyages  of  Yasco  da  Gama,  Al-  their  former  princely  attire  upon  chairs  of  gold, 
buquerqne,  and  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Oabral;  in  their  heads  inclined  downward,   covered  with 
his  reign  Goa  became  a  Portuguese  settlement,  raven  black  or  silver  grayhur,  and  th^  hands 
and  Brazil,  the  Moluccas,  &c.,' were  discovered ;  placidly  crossed  over  their  bosoms.  (TPresoott-i 
the  commerce  of  the  Indies  was  opened  to  Por-  ^^  Conquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  L,  p.  83.)  Exposure  of 
tugal,  wealth  accumulated,  and  a  spirit  of  enter-  the  bodies  to  the  exceedingly  dry  and  cold  air  of 
prise  took  possession  of  the  nation,  which  could  the  mounUunous  region,  it  was  thought  hv  Gir- 
now  boast  of  a  brilliant  succession  of  navigators  cilasso,  was  sufficient  to  preserve  uiese  bodiei 
and  generals.    Less  successful  were  EmanuePs  without  recourse  to  the  artificial  processes  adqii- 
efforts  for  conquest  in  Morocco,  where  dearly  ed  by  the  Egyptians.    These  have  been  parUo- 
purchased  victories  secured  no  lasting  gain,  ularly  described  by  Herodotus  and  DiodomsSio- 
tle  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  ulus,  and  the  accounts  of  the  former  espeoiaDy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  sent  mission-  have  been  regarded  by  most  authcnities  as  pre- 
aries  on  board  all  his  fleets  to  convert  whatso-  sen  ting  an  exact  exposition  of  them*  Some,  bow- 
ever  people  they  might  discover,  and  sought  to  ever,  question  the  adequacy  of  the  prooesecithM 
reform  the  character  of  the  Portuguese  ecclesi-  given  to  account  for  the  resulta,  and  state  ^it 
astics  at  home.    He  persecuted  the  Jews,  ban-  modern  experimenters  fail  entirely  of  sacceHia 
ished  the  Moors,  and  mtroduced  the  inquisition,  endeavoring  to  perform  the  operation  by  thdr  ia- 
Though  he  ruled  20  years  without  convening  the  structions.  The  account  given  by  Herodotoi  (n. 
oortes,  his  home  administration  was  marked  by  86)-,  is  as  follows :  *^  There  are  a  set  of  men  in 
justice,  and  he  gave  completeness  to  the  institu-  Egypt  who  practise  the  art  of  embalndng,  and 
tions  of  his  kingdom  by  publishing  a  code  of  nuike  it  their  proper  business.     These  person^ 
laws.    He  succeeded  in  remaining  at  peace  with  when  a  body  is  brought  to  them,  show  the 
all  Europe,  and  even  preserved  a  difficult  neu-  bearers  various  models  of  oorpsea,  mode  in  wood, 
trality  toward  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.    He  and  painted  so  as  to  resemble  nature.  The  mcit 
was  a  patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  himself  the  perfect  is  said  to  be  after  the  manner  oi  Urn 
authorof  memoirs  of  the  Indies.    He  was  thrice  [Osiris]  whom  I  do  not  think  it  religious  to 
married,  his  last  wife  being  Eleonora  of  Aus-  name  in  connection  with  such  a  matter;  the 
tria,  sister  of  Charles  V.  second  sort  is  inferior  to  the  first,  and  less  coit- 
EMBALMINGCGr./SaXa-a/iov,  balsam  or  balm,  ly;  the  third  is  the  cheapest  of  all.     All  thtt 
from  the  resinous  substances  employed  in  the  the  embalmers  explain,  and  then  ask  in  whidi 
operation),  the   process  of  preserving  animal  way  it  is  wished  that  the  corpse  ahonld  be  prfr* 
bodies  from  corruption  by  introducing  antiseptic  pared.    The  bearers  tell  them,  and  having  eon- 
substances  into  the  spaces  left  vacant  by  the  re-  eluded  their  bargain,  take  their  departnre,  wl^ 
moval  of  the  internal  parts.    The  art  was  exten-  the  embalmers,  left  to  themselves,  proceed  to 
sively  practised  by  the  ancient  E^ptians,  and  the  their  task.    The  mode  of  embalming,  acoording 
mummies  found  at  this  day  in  their  sepulchres,  to  the  most  perfect  process,  is  the  following: 
where  they  have  lain  for  8,000  years  or  more.  They  take  first  a  crooked  piece  of  iron  and  with 
testify  to  the  perfoction  it  had  reached  in  those  it  draw  out  the  brain  through  the  nostril^  that 
remote  periods.    With  them  it  was  not  limited  getting  rid  of  a  portion,  while  theaknll  iscleared 
to  the  preservation  of  human  bodies  alone,  but  of  the  rest  by  rinsing  with  drags ;  next  they 
no  reptile  appears  to  be  so  mean  as  not  to  nave  moke  a  cut  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Ethio- 
been  held  sacred  and  worthy  of  this  care  of  its  plan  stone,  and  take  out  the  whole  contents  of 
remains ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  countless  the  abdomen,  which  they  then  cleanse,  washing 
bodies  of  human  beings  still  to  be  found  in  the  it  thoroughly  with  palm  wine,  and  agun  fre- 
places  where  they  were  deposited,  are  reckoned  quently  with  an  infusion  of  pounded  aromaticiL 
the  millions  of  dogs,  apes,  crocodiles,  cats,  ibises^  After  this  they  fill  the  cavity  with  the  purest 
bulls,  rams,  foxes,  asps,  &c.,  of  more  than  50  braised  myrrh,  with  cassia,  and  every  other  sort 
species  in  oil,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  whence  of  spicery  except  frankincense,  and  ae w  np  the 
were  obtained  all  the  resins,  drugs,  spices,  &c^  opening.  Then  the  body  is  placed  in  natnim  fbr 
which  are  described  as  essential  to  the  process.  70  days,  and  covered  entirely  over.    After  lbs 
After  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province  the  art  expiration  of  that  space  of  time,  which  most  not 
continued  to  be  practised,  and  was  adopted  to  be  exceeded,  the  body  is  washed,  and  wrM>psd 
some  extent  by  the  Romans  themselves.   Among  round  from  head  to  foot  with  bandages  of  ins 
other  races  also  the  same  practice  has  in  former  linen  oloth,  smeared  over  with  gam,  vhiefa  if 
times  prevailed ;  or  at  least  a  modification  of  it  used  generally  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  place  ef 
designed  to  produce  a  «milar  result;  such,  for  glue,  and  in  this  state  it  is  given  back  to  the 
example,  as  drying  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  relatives,  who  enclose  it  in  a  wooden  caaewUeh 
This  was  probably  the  custom  of  the  Guanches,  they  have  had  made  for  the  parpose^  shaped 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  islands,  into  the  figure  of  a  man.    Then  iasteniqg  thi 
The  ancient  Peruvians  preserved  the  bodies  of  case,  they  place  it  in  a  aepolohral  ohamheri 
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right  against  the  wall  Snch  is  the  most  oostl j  ing  suffered  the  slightest  change,  xt  was  verj 
way  of  embalming  the  dead.  If  persons  wish  little  deformed,  and  easily  recognized,  althongh 
to  avoid  expense  and  choose  the  second  pro-  the  flesh  had  become  as  hard  as  wood.  A  pro- 
cess, the  following  is  the  method  pursued :  cess  has  been  introduced  into  France  by  J.  K. 
Syringes  are  filled  with  oil  made  from  the  cedar  Gannal  of  injecting  a  concentrated  solution  of 
tree,  which  is  then,  without  any  incision  or  dis-  sulphate  of  alumina  into  the  veins  of  the  body, 
embowelling,  injected  into  the  abdomen.  The  which  is  employed  for  anatomical  preparations 
passage  by  which  it  might  be  likely  to  return  is  as  well  as  for  embalming.  Dr.  Ure  states  that 
stopped,  and  the  body  laid  in  natrum  the  pre-  &  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  wood 
scribed  number  of  days.  At  the  end  of  the  vinegar  is  most  efficacious  for  similar  uses.  He 
time  the  cedar  oil  is  allowed  to  make  its  escape;  is  also  of  opinion  from  the  statements  of  Pliny, 
and  such  is  its  power  that  it  brings  with  it  the  that  wood  vinegar,  the  antiseptic  virtue  of 
whole  stomach  and  intestines  in  a  liquid  state,  which  is  in  the  creosote  it  contains,  was  the 
The  natrum  meanwhile  has  dissolved  the  flesh,  essential  means  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
and  so  nothing  is  left  of  the  dead  body  but  the  tians  in  preparing  their  mummies,  and  that  the 
skin  and  the  bones.  It  is  returned  in  this  con-  odoriferous  resins  were  of  inferior  consequence, 
dition  to  the  relatives,  without  any  further  M.  Falconi,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  French  acade- 
trouble  being  bestowed  upon  it.  The  third  my,  states  that  after  a  series  of  experiments  made 
method  of  embalming,  which  is  practised  in  the  with  different  salts,  he  finds  that  sulphate  of 
case  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  to  clean  out  the  in-  zinc,  prepared  of  different  degrees  of  strength, 
testines  with  a  clyster,  and  let  the  body  lie  in  na-  is  the  best  material.  An  ii\}ection  of  about  a 
trum  the  70  days,  after  which  it  is  at  once  given  gallon  would  perfectly  well  preserve  a  dead  body, 
to  those  who  come  to  fetch  it  away."  Both  with  as  is  proved  by  the  preparations  belonging  to 
the  Egyptians  and  Peruvians  the  same  practice  the  anatomical  cabinet  at  Genoa.  Bodies  so 
is  said  to  have  obtained  of  preserving  all  the  prepared  preserve  all  their  flexibility  for  40  days, 
internal  parts  extracted^rom  the  body  in  vases  It  is  only  after  that  period  that  they  begin  to  dry 
deposited  near  the  mummies.  Dr.  Cormack  of  up,  still  preserving,  however,  their  natural  color. 
London,  who  has  recently  investigated  the  sub-  Ohloride  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  some- 
ject,  is  of  opinion  that  the  essential  part  of  the  times  used  also, 
process  was  the  application  of  heat  to  the  EMBANKMENT.  See  Dike. 
bodies,  which  were  filled  with  some  form  of  EMBARCK)  (Sp.  embargo^  an  impediment), 
bitumen.  By  this  means  creosote  was  generated  a  public  prohibition  forbidding  ships  to  sail, 
and  diffused  throughout  all  tissues  of  the  body,  generally  adopted  with  a  view  to  impending 
and  this  method  was  never  divulged,  while  the  hostilities.  In  1794  the  American  congress  laid 
pther  operations  may  have  been  practised  the  an  embargo  for  60  days  upon  all  vessels  in  the 
better  to  conceal  this,  as  well  as  to  odd  dignity  ports  of  the  confederation.  This  was  said  by  the 
and  mystery  to  the  art. — ^The  substances  found  opponents  of  the  measure  to  be  done  to  obstruct 
in  mummies  are  altogether  of  a  resinous  nature,  the  supply  of  provisions\o  the  British  foroes  la 
and  the  tissue  is  impregnated  with  resinous  the  West  Indies,  then  engaged  in  hostiHties 
matter ;  but  this  and  the  wine  sidd  to  be  em-  against  the  French  republic.  But  the  embargo 
ployed  could  not  preserve  the  animal  substance,  most  famous  in  American  history  is  that  intend- 
All  parts,  and  the  linen  used  for  enveloping  the  ed  to  countervul  Napoleon^s  Berlin  and  Milan 
body  in  folds  sometimes  of  1,000  yards,  bear  decrees  and  the  British  orders  in  council.  On 
the  marks  of  heat ;  the  bandages  are  commonly  Dec.  82,  1807,  on  the  reconmiendation  of  Presi- 
reduced  almost  to  tinder.  The  object  of  the  dent  Jefferson,  a  law  was  enacted  by  congress 
gum  with  which  they  were  smeared  may  have  prohibiting  the  departure  from  the  ports  of  the 
been  to  produce  creosote  by  the  calcination  to  United  States  of  dl  but  foreign  armed  vessels 
which  they  were  subjected.  Bitumen  also  ap-  with  public  oonmiissions,  or  foreign  merchant 
pears  to  have  been  employed  in  a  liquid  state  for  ships  in  ballast^  or.  with  such  cargo  only  as  they 
filling  the  cavities  of  the  bodies,  though  no  men-  might  have  on  board  when  notified  of  the  act. 
tion  is  made  of  heat  being  applied  to  effect  its  All  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastine 
decomposition.  The  cost  of  the  most  expensive  trade  were  required  to  give  heavy  bonds  to  lana 
method  of  embalming  was  a  talent  of  silver,  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States.  This  embargo 
about  £187  10«.,  or,  according  to  Oalmet,  about  was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  Feb.  27, 1809,  and 
£300;  £60  was  a  moderate  price.— Th^nard's  taking  effect  March  15,  1809,  except  so  far  as 
'*'  Chemistry"  contains  a  description  of  a  meth-  related  to  France  and  Great  Britain  and  their 
od  employed  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  Ohaus-  dependencies;  and  in  regard  to  them  also  it  was 
sier.  The  body,  thoroughly  emptied,  and  wash-  to  take  effect  after  the  conclusion  of  the  next 
ed  in  water,  is  kept  constantly  saturated  with  succeeding  session  of  congress.  A  8d  embargo, 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  salt  gradually  com-  laid  April  4, 1812,  was  superaeded  by  the  decla- 
bines  with  the  flesh,  gives  it  firmness,  and  ren-  ration  of  war  agdnst  England,  June  18,  1812. 
ders  it  imputrescible  and  incapable  of  being  A4thembargowaslaidbyact  of  Dec.  19, 1818, 
injured  by  insects  and  worms.  The  author  prohibiting  sB  exports  whatever,  and  even  stop- 
states  that  he  had  seen  a  head  thus  prepared,  ping  the  coasting  trade;  fishermen  were  required 
which  for  several  years  had  been  exposed  to  to  give  bonds  not  to  violate  the  act.  This  was 
the  alternations  of  sua  and  rain  without  hav-  repealed  4  months  afterward. 
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EMBER  DAYS,  certain  dajs  sot  apart  by  the  pnnkhable  criminally,  except  in  the  cm6  of  t 
church  as  early  as  the  8d  century  for  the  pur-  common  carrier  who  should  break  open  a  c^k, 
pose  of  prayer  and  fasting.  They  are  the  Wed-  bale,  or  package  of  goods,  and  appropriate  a  part 
nesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after  Uie  1st  Sun-  of  the  contents,  or  should  cany  off  the  entire 
day  in  Lent,  after  the  feast  of  Whitsunday,  after  cask,  bale,  or  package  after  it  had  been  bron^t 
the  14th  of  September,  and  after  the  13th  of  to  its  destination,  which  appropriatiun  or  carry- 
December.  The  weeks  in  which  these  days  fall  ing  off  was  held  to  be  larceny.  To  remedy  tbii 
are  called  ember  weeks.  The  name  is  probably  defect,  various  statutes  have  been  enacted  where- 
of Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  meaning  the  circu-  by  the  embezzling  of  the  goods  of  a  master  by 
lar  days,  and  in  the  canons  they  are  termed  the  a  servant,  or  by  a  clerk  or  person  employed, 
guatitar  anni  tempera^  tlie  4  cardinal  seasons,  provided  such  servant  or  clerk  had  the  eoitody 
Some,  however,  have  supposed  the  name  to  be  of  the  goods,  was  made  felony ;  so  of  a  goett  ia 
taken  from  the  ancient  custom  of  using  ashes  an  inn,  or  a  lodger  in  furnished  rooms,  carryiBg 
or  embers  in  connection  with  fasting.  off  any  of  the  effects  which  he  had  possessiMi  of 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  the  wrongful  appropria-  for  use,  it  was  declared  to  be  larceny.    Seven 
tion  of  the  goods  of  another,  differing  from  lar-  penalties  were  also  enacted  against  embexzle- 
ceny  in  this,  that  in  the  cose  of  embezzlement  ment  by  clerks  in  the  post  office,  or  by  broken^ 
the  property  is  in  the  possession  or  control  of  bankers,  attorneys,  &c.,  of  any  moneys  or  val- 
the  wrong  doer.  It  was  therefore  not  an  indict-  uable  securities  placed  in  their  hands  finr  wth 
able  offence  at  conmion  law,  and  the  owner  of  keeping  or  any  special  purpose.     In  the  stats 
the  property  embezzled  had  no  other  remedy  of  New  York  these  provLnons  have  been  adopt- 
but  a  civil  action  for  damages,  or  in  some  cases  ed  with  some  amplification.    The  embezdiDgof 
for  the  recovery  of  the  property  itself.    Thus  if  property,  or  the  converting  of  it  to  his  own  ass, 
a  man  hired  a  horse  and  fraudulently  sold  him,  oy  a  clerk  or  servant  of  any  private  person  or 
if  the  sale  was  made  in  the  usual  course,  i,  e,  co-partnership,  or  by  any  officer,  agent,  dcf^ 
in  market  overt,   and   there  was  nothing  to  or  servant  of  an  incorporated  company,  whkh 
put  the  purchaser  upon  his  guard,  the  sole  was  shall  have  come  into  his  possession  or  under 
valid,  and  the  owner  could  only  recover  damages  his  care,  is  made  punishable  in  like  manaer 
against  the  man  who  had  committed  the  fraud ;  as  larceny.    It  is  also  enacted  that  a  carrier 
but  if  a  horse  had  been  stolen,  although  it  shall  be  punishable  for  embezzling  goods  in  tbt 
should  afterward  have  been  sold  in  market  overt,  mass  without  breaking  the  package,  box,  Ae, 
the  title  did  not  pass,  and  the  owner  could  re-  before  delivery  at  the  place  of  destination,  is 
claim  his  property.    It  has  never  been  settled  like  manner  as  if  he  had  broken  snch  pack- 
by  a  positive  rule  of  general  application  what  age,  in  which  latter  case  he  was,  as  before  men- 
would  be  sufficient  notice  to  the  purchaser  in  tioned,  liable  at  common  law.     (See  2  Rev.  Stat 
the  case  of  a  fraudulent  sale  of  property  in-  678,  679.) 

trusted  to  another.  Any  circumstance  that  EMBLEMENTS,  a  term  applied  to  the  grow- 
should  have  put  him  upon  inquiry  would  be  ing  crops  of  land,  when  the  estate  of  a  tea- 
deemed  equivalent  to  actual  notice,  and  in  such  ant  for  life  has  expired  by  the  deeith  of  tlie 
a  case  the  sale  would  not  be  deemed  bona  fide,  tenant,  or  when  an  estate  at  will  has  been  de- 
Whenever  there  are  circumstances  indicating  termined  by  the  lessor.  In  either  ease  the  em- 
that  there  is  possession  without  property  or  blements  belong  to  the  tenant  or  his  legal  r^ 
only  for  a  special  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a  resentatives.  But  when  the  estate  is  determined 
pawnbroker  or  common  carrier,  the  rule  would  by  the  lease  itself,  as  when  there  is  an  estate  for 
apply  that  the  purchaser  takes  the  risk  of  any  a  term  of  years,  the  rule  is  otherwise ;  for  tbt 
fraud  that  may  be  committed  by  the  seller.  So  law  does  not  relieve  a  man  fhom  the  ooiiie> 
in  cases  of  sale  by  the  owner,  but  of  non-com-  quences  of  his  own  voluntary  act. 
pliance  with  the  conditions  of  sale  by  the  ven-  EMBOSSING  (Fr.  5<wm,  a  protubermneeX  tht 
dee,  a  difficult  question  sometimes  arises.  Act-  art  of  producing  raised  figures  upon  plane  sor^ 
nal  delivery  of  the  property  to  the  vendee  with  faces,  as  upon  leather  for  book-binding ;  upon 
the  intention  of  giving  him  the  ownership,  even  paper,  as  stamped  envelopes ;  upon  wood  in 
if  such  delivery  was  obtained  by  fraudulent  rep-  architecture,  and  bronze,  dsc,  in  Boolptore.  la 
resentations,  or  if  a  fraud  was  committed  by  not  the  two  last-named  arts,  according  as  the  flg^ 
paying  for  the  property,  if  the  price  was  paya-  ures  are  more  or  less  prominent,  they  are  ssid 
Die  on  delivery,  still  transfers  tlie  right  of  prop-  to  be  in  alto^  mttzo^  or  hatm  rilimo,  Varioas 
erty  so  far  that  the  fraudulent  vendee  can  make  methods  and  machines  are  in  use  for  prodnciog 
a  valid  sale  to  another  person  who  is  ignorant  this  effi>ct.  Leather,  paper,  and  the  textile  lUh 
of  the  fraud ;  but  the  owner  will  have  the  right  rics  are  embossed  by  powerful  presses,  fomlsbsd 
to  reclaim  the  property  from  the  vendee  him-  with  dies,  which  give  their  pattern  to  the  obiset 
self  so  long  as  it  is  in  his  possession,  unless  a  to  be  embossed.  The  press  of  Messrs.  R.  Tibe 
claim  by  creditors  of  the  vendee  should  inter-  and  co.  of  New  York  is  of  very  simple  and  pov- 
vene.  Thus,  although  stolen  property  could  erful  construction.  The  power  is  applied  by  a 
be  reclaimed,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  should  treadle  to  straighten  a  bent  arm,  as  in  the  old 
be  found,  yet  in  the  case  of  embezzlement,  which  form  of  the  printing  press,  and  the  bands  of  the 
was  in  fact  a  greater  oftcnce  than  larceny,  the  operator  are  thus  at  liberty.  Steam  ii  iotro- 
ownership  might  be  lost;  norwasthe  ofTendor  duced  to  keep  the  plate  at  the  temparalars 
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fonnd  most  suitable.    A  very  ingenions  method  see  also  xzxiz.  2-8,  &c.)    It  is  probable  that  thej 

of  embossing  wood  was  introdnced  in  1824  by  acquired  ic  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  commonly 

Mr.  J.  Straker  of  London.    The  pattern  being  practised.  They  also  made  an  embroidered  coat 

drawn  upon  its  surface,  the  parts  intended  to  of  fine  linen,  and  a  girdle  of  needle-work,  for 

be  in  relief  are  sunk  by  the  application  of  a  Aaron.    The  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for 

blunt  steel  tool  as  deep  into  the  wood  as  they  the  beauty  of  their  embroidered  draperies,  but 

are  intended  to  appear  raised  above  the  surface,  this  art  seems  to  have  been  very  generally 

care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  grain  of  the  known  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  women 

wood.     The  surface  is  next  planed  or  filed  of  Sidon  had  acquired  great  celebrity  for  their 

down  to  the  level  of  the  depressed  portions,  skill  in  ornamental  needle-work  long  before  the 

The  wood  then  being  placed  in  water,  the  com-  Trojan  war ;  and  the  Grecian  women  at  a  later 

pressed  parts  rise  and  remain  permanently  io  period  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 

their  original  position,  and  the  work  is  finished  in  this  accomplishment,  that  their  performances 

by  carving  as  ordinarily  practised.    A  method  were  said  to  equal  the  finest  paintings.    The 

of  softening  wood,  so  that  it  shall  receive  im-  Phrygians  were  supposed  to  be  the  inventors 

pressions  from  iron  moulds  into  which  it  is  of  this  art,  and  by  them  it  was  probably  first 

forced,  has  recently  attracted  much  notice  in  introduced  into  Greece.    In  later  times  the 

Paris.    The  wood  is  softened  by  steam,  and  Moguls  were  celebrated  among  all  the  eastern 

some  ingredients  are  added  to  increase  its  due-  nations  for  the  splendor  of  their  embroideries, 

tility.    The  bass-relief  impressions  are  said  to  be  their  floors,  as  well  as  their  walls  and  couches^ 

sharp  and  permanent,  and  to  project  from  4  to  being  covered  with  fabrics  richly  wrought  ana 

6  millimetres.    The  art  is  named  xyloplasty.  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones.    At  the 

EMBRACERY,  an  attempt  to  influence  a  ju-  great  exhibition  of  1851  the  finest  specimens  of 
Tor  by  any  unlawful  consideration,  as* by  private  modem  embroidery  were  from  Turkey.  Em- 
influence  or  by  bribery.  This  was  a  criminal  broidery  upon  canvas  with  the  brilliantly  dyed 
offence  at  common  law,  though  the  punishment  wools  of  Germany  is  much  practised  by  the 
has  been  prescribed  by  different  statutes  in  Eng-  women  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe.  The 
land.  The  term  is  not  used  in  the  statutes  in  the  variety  and  delicate  shadings  of  their  colors  fur- 
United  States,  but  the  offence  itself  is  subject  nish  every  tint  which  can  be  required  for  the 
to  a  penalty.  In  the  state  of  New  York  the  at-  imitation  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature, 
tempt  to  corrupt  a  juror,  referee,  or  arbitrator.  The  Chinese  are  at  the  present  day  the  most 
by  a  gift  or  gratuity,  is  punishable  by  imprison-  indefatigable  embroiderers,  and  their  work  is 
ment  in  the  state  prison  for  a  term  not  exceed-  always  executed  with  the  greatest  neatness  and 
ing  5  years ;  and  so  also  the  receiving  of  such  regularity ;  but  among  the  French  and  Germans 
gift  or  gratuity  by  a  juror,  referee,  or  arbitrator,  the  art  has  been  cultivated  with  wonderful  suo- 
is  punishable  in  like  manner.  cess,  and  furnishes  not  mei^ly  a  pretty  occnpa- 

EMBROIDERY,  the  art  of  working  silk,  tion  for  the  ladies  of  those  countries,  but  gives 
woollen,  cotton,  or  linen  threads  with  a  needle  the  means  of  support  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
into  woollen,  muslin,  or  other  fabric.  It  is  of  population.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
two  sorts  :  embroidery  on  stufl^  with  colored  also,  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  A  ma- 
threads,  sometimes  with  the  introduction  of  chine  was  invented  in  1834,  by  which  one  per- 
gold  and  precious  stones,  which  is  done  on  a  son  was  able  to  execute  the  most  difficult  and 
loom  or  frame,  chiefly  for  tents,  curtains,  hous-  intricate  patterns,  using  180  needles,  all  kept 
ings,  &c. ;  and  embroidery  on  muslin  or  some  in  motion  at  once.  It  was  supposed  that  this 
delicate  fabric,  with  linen  or  cotton  threads,  would  entirely  supersede  the  old-fashioned 
for  the  female  dress.  The  latter  is  worked  method  of  hand  working,  but  in  1857  one  house 
either  by  a  pattern  drawn  upon  the  fabric  it-  in  Glasgow  is  said  to  have  employed  upward  of 
self^  or  by  stretching  it  over  a  pattern  drawn  80,000  men  and  women  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
on  paper.  Tents,  which  are  so  much  used  among  land  in  the  embroidery  of  muslins,  all  the  work 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  East,  are  often  being  done' by  hand,  as  the  machines  failed,  or 
richly  adorned  by  the  embroiderer.  A  tent  of  proved  too  expensive.  Over  50  firms  were  en- 
a  late  king  of  Persia,  said  to  have  cost  £2,000,-  gaged  in  the  business,  and  about  £760,000  a 
000,  **  was  embroidered  with  burnished  gold,  year  was  paid  in  wages  to  females  in  the  west 
studded  with  precious  stones  and  diamond^  in-  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  From  a  paper  read 
terspersed  with  rubies  and  emeralds  set  with  before  the  society  of  arts  in  London  in  1859,  it 
rows  of  pearls ;  and  there  were  painted  there-  appears  that  certain  difficulties  which  seemed 
on  specimens  of  every  created  thing,  birds  and  almost  insarmonntable  in  embroidering  by  raa- 
trees,  and  towns,  cities,  seas,  and  continents,  ohinery  had  been  overcome,  aind  the  mannfac- 
beasts  and  reptiles."  .  The  art  of  embroidery  ture  was  successfully  conducted  in  the  estab- 
was  practised  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we  find  lisbment  of  Messrs.  Hould&worth  of  Manches- 
from  mention  made  of  it  by  both  sacred  and  ter.  The  machine  was  an  improvement  on  that 
profane  writers.  Instructions  were  given  to  the  originally  contrived  by  M.  Heilmann.  A  paota- 
Hebrews  for  embroidering  the  curtains  for  the  graph  was  used  to  copy  the  pattern  to  the  scale 
tabernacle,  with  such  magnificence  that  we  required.  Each  machine  was  usually  worked 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of  by  8  young  women  and  2  girls.  The  advantages 
the  art  was  very  great    (Ezodos  zzvi.  1-81 ;  of  its  use  were  the  rapidity,  accuracy,  and  ex- 
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oellenoe  of  work  in  the  production  of  repetitions  tinction  between  ovipaioas  aod  Tiviparooi  ut- 
of  the  design  in  borders,  flounces,  aad  trimmings  mate  was  also  supposed  by  the  aneieiits  to  indi- 
for  dresses,  and  the  perfect  embroidery  of  a  pat-  cate  a  fundamental  difSarence  in  their  mode  cf 
tern  on  each  side  of  the  fabric,  especially  useful  generation.  In  oviparous  animals  the  eos  wen 
in  window  curtains,  table  covers,  and  trinmiings  known  to  be  produced  by   the  femw,  and 
for  upholstery.  fecundated  bv  the  male,  after  which  the  Towif 
EMBRYOLOGY,  the  study  of  the  mode  of  were  hatched  from  them  by  incnbaliaii.  Id  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  animal  fostus.  viviparous  species  the  embryo  was  thooght  to 
The  progress  of  our  Knowledge  on  this  sulgect  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  male  qiera 
has  been  marked  by  several  well  defined  epochs,  with  the  fluids  of  the  female  generaUTe  ontns; 
corresponding  with  the  successive  discoveries  of  some  thinking  that  the  maberinl  for  the  bcidyof 
as  many  different  investigators.    Though  many  the  embryo  was  supplied  hy  the  menBtruI 
important  facts  bearing  upon  embryology  were  blood,  others  that  it  came  from  a  kind  of  femsls 
known  to  the  earlier  anatomists  and  physiolo-  sperm,  or  seminal  fluid  secreted  by  the  iismslt 
gists,  they  were  often  misinterpreted,  and  their  organs.    In  1651  Dr.  William  Harvey,  in  liii 
true  relations  consequently  mistaken.    Aristotle  book  on  generation,  first  annomraed  the  (set 
and  his  followers   recognized  three  different  that  there  is  no  essential  difierenoe  in  the  mods 
modes  of  generation  as  occurring  among  ani-  of  generation  between  oviparous  and  TiTiparoai 
nuds,  viz. :  oviparons,  viviparous,  and  spontanea  animals,  but  that  *'  all  animals  whataoever,  ana 
ous  generation.    Oviparous  generation  was  that  the  viviparous,  and  man  himself  not  ezoepCed^ 
form  in  which  the  female  parent  produced  eggs,  are  produced  from  ova.^'    But  though  the  trath 
from  which  the  young  were  hatcned,  as  in  most  of  this  opinion  has  since  been  amply  confirms^ 
fish,  reptiles,  and  birds.    Viviparous  generation  and  its  expression  (pmne  animal  ex  oco)  has  now 
was  that  in  which  the  young  were  discharged  passed  into  a  physiological  aphorism,  yet  it  wn 
alive  and  fully  formed  from  the  body  of  the  not  intended  by  Harvey  precisely  in  the  ssbm 
parent,  as  in  quadrupeds  and  the  human  species ;  which  is  now  given  to  it.    Harvev  never  mv 
while  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  was  the  unimpregnated  eggs  of  the  qIlaampedl^  nor 
that  in  which  certain  animals  of  a  low  order,  did  he  have  any  idea  of  the  real  stmctore  sad 
such  as  worms,  insects,  parasites,  maggots,  &c.,  function  of  the  ovaries  in  these  animab;  Moi 
were  supposed  to  be  produced  spontaneously,  in  stating  the  opinion  that  the  yonng  ^  tht 
without  parents,  from  the  soil,  the  water,  or  vivipara  and  of  man  were  prodnced  from  tgpt 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances.    By  he  only  meant  to  say  that  after  sexual  ioter^ 
the  progress  of  investigation,  however,  the  last  course  and  conception,  the  first  thing  prodooad 
mode  of  generatjjion  was  shown  to  be  much  less  in  the  uterus  was  not  the  embryo,  hat  rather 
frequent  in  its  occurrence  than  Aristotle  had  resembled  an  egg;  and  that  the  embryo  wn 
supposed.  The  first  advance  in  this  direction  was  afterward  formed  from  this,  by  the  prooe«of 
made  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when  growth.    In  1672  R^ier  de  Graaf  riioved 
Redi,  an  Italian  naturalist,  studied  with  care  the  that  the  ovaries,  in  women  and  in  female  quad- 
generation  and  metamorphoses  of  insects,  show-  rupeds,  were  filled  with  globular  vesidei^  vis- 
ing that  many  worms  and  maggots,  instead  of  ble  to  the  eye,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  eggs 
being  produced  without  parents,  were  in  reality  of  birds  and  fishes.     These  Yesidea  he  pnh 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  perfect  insects,  and  nounced  to  be  eggs ;  and  the  organs  in  wmdi 
that  they  afterward  became  transformed,  by  they  were  found  then  took  the  name  of  ovariea 
the  ])roccss  of  growth,  into  similar  forms.    He  A  century  and  a  half  later  {fl827)  C2h.  Emit 
also  in  1684  showed  that  most  parasitic  animals  von  Baer  discovered,  by  the  microscope,  the  vmI 
were  provided  with  sexual  organs,  and  produced  egg  of  the  human  female  and  of  the  Tivipflrooi 
their  young  in  the  same  manner  with  other  aod  animals,  which  is  contained  in  the  interior  of  ths 
larger  species.  Valisnieri  soon  afterward  (1700)  vesicles  of  De  Graaf.    These  eggs  were  shown 
extended  the  observations  of  Redi,  and  applied  to  exist  in  the  ovaries  of  vir^^  females,  as  wsD 
the  same  conclusions  to  other  species  of  insects,  as  of  those  in  whom  sexual  interconrse  had  tsJksa 
and  to  the  parasites  inhabiting  vegetables.    In  place ;  and  it  was  accordingly  demonstrated  IhsL 
this  way  the  number  of  species  in  which  spon-  in  all  animals  and  in  roan,  the  eggs  are  faaoA 
taneous  generation  was  regarded  as  possible  or  originally  in  the  ovaries  of  the  female,  ind^Mi- 
probable   gradually  diminished,  as  zoological  dently  of  the  male ;  and  that  these  eggs  are  wt- 
science  became  more  extended  and  more  accu-  terward  fecundated,  and  developed  into  emlMjoa 
rate ;  until,  in  1837,  Schultze  demonstrated,  by  Another  important  discovery  remained  to  oom- 
his  experiments  upon  the  infusoria,  that  even  plete  our  knowledge  on  this  part  of  the  sahjeel^ 
these  microscopic  animalcules  are  never  pro-  viz.,  that  of  the  spontaneous  ripening  and^s- 
duced  in  situations  where  their  germs  neither  charge  of  the  eggs,  in  quadrupeds  and  in  mas. 
existed  before  nor  could  gain  access  from  with-  K^rier,  Pouchet,  and  Bischoff  demonstrated 
out   Since  then  it  has  b^n  generally  acknowl-  (1840-^2-^8)  that  the  eggs  of  the  female,  ori|d»> 
edged  by  physiologists  that  spontaneous  genera-  ally  produced  in  the  ovaries,  ripen  and  are  dis- 
tion  is  a  thing  unknown  in  nature,  and  that  the  charged,  independently  of  sexusl  interoonrss^  si 
supposed  instances  of  its  occurrence  are  only  certain  regular  periods;  and  that  the  imprsgiia* 
cases  in  which  the  real  process  of  generation  tion  of  these  eggs  by  the  male  sperm  is  a  sab- 
has  not  been  sufficientiy  investigated.    The  dis-  sequent  process,  taking  place  after  the  ^ggi  have 


■•4  wlii^  (brm  •ccordinglj  aoontinaoEUmcm-  •wclli   up  into  a   treiDuloDs   gplMinooi  nuuK, 

Wmm,  wfaicl)  b  called  tho  btMtod«nnio  mem-  wliich  floats  near  the  sarfaci*,  with  the  aggt  im- 

InMs.     In  ««■  which  baTe  s  Urge-iUed  jolk,  bedded  in  it*  iab«txnce.     Tho  formation  of  th« 

m  Ihnw  of  Sa  birdi,  Hard*,  uid  tattles,  the  embryo  thean>cionassbovedescribGd,  and  tho 

Iwwlhm  of  tbtt  blaModermie  roembrMie  be-  joang  animcJ.  at  flrat  cnried  up  in  tlie  interior 

giw  iA  a  particular  ipot  on  the  ntrfaco  of  the  of  Iho  TittUine  mombmne,  loiin  rnptarcs  it  and 

titttm,    tonned   the   eieatricula,   and    thenco  eHbcti  iti  e»o[«.     The  bod;  is  at  thi»  timo  of 

ifTMdi  kn  aTery  directloo,  ao  aa  to  eocloae  gnd-  an  clon^lod  form,  terminating  behind  in  a  nar- 

■ilj  all  tha   rest  of  Um  jotic.     But  In    UioM  row,  comprmaed  tail     The  Integument  is  cot- 

wh^  ara  of  minnto  lin,  aa  in  qnadrapeds  and  trod  with  vibrating  cilia,  which  produce  a  con- 

Ika  baaaaB  ifiariM,   the  wliole  ritellni  U  con-  iilant  cnrrent  of  frcih  water  oTcr  tlio  rurfaca 

»w<ad  lato  the  blastodermic  niBmbrane.  which  of  tho  bod}'.    Respiration  it  pcrfomipd  by  gilli, 

lAar  tU  (brmation  enclowa  onU  a  small  cavlt;  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which  aro 

SUd  villi  traoifarent,  watery  noid.     The  bias-  at  first  exposed,  but  afterwsnl  becomo  covered 

toAarate  nMubrane  tben  becom«i  Torionsly  al-  b;  a  fold  of  intcgnmcnL     The  muncular  ■ystem 

MmW  and  dareloped  In  diflWent  parts,  so  aa  to  ia  very  feeble,  and  (lie  joung  animal  remains 

fcm  iba  Tartooi  orgaoa  and  liatM*  of  tho  em-  uearlr  motionles*,  attached  by  tlio  muulli  to  tha 

A  Bna  or  farrow  first  ahowa  Itself,  in  tho  gelalinoua  matter  aroand  the  eggit,  upon  which 

M  aod  moat  condensed  portion,  known  oa  he  foods  for  aereral  days.     As  ho  increases  In  lisa 

iba  prfmitiTa  Irac*.     This  lodicatcs  the  fUtnro  and  becomes  stronger,  lie  abandons  tho  spawn 

'' — MtoBof  Uwsplnal  colamn;  and thedifTorent  and  swims  about  freely  in  the  water,  feeding 

M«f  tba  Tartebrn  gradoolly  grow  around  tt,  upon  tho  Juioe*  and  tiuuc«  of  aquatic  vcgetablea. 


ssi'; 


ckaln  of  eartilaginoQs   rings,  with     The  cilia  with  which  the  body  « 

■     ■■■  rhichor     ■  ~        ..         . 


e  and  obliqoa  prooeases,  which  anr«I-  appear.     The  alimentary  canal  U  at  lliis  lime 

tf»  tba  priraitlTe  trac«  or  fhrrow,  and  ronrert  rery  lung  In  proportion  to  the  tiiu  of  the  •>  bol« 

Ib  IM*  a  doaad  canal,  large  sod  rounded  at  tha  body,  being  coik'd  up  in  the  abdomen  In  a  *]iira] 

■Mrioc  tXtrMoilr,  or  head,  bat   narrow   and  form.     During  tho  summer  lungn  ore  devc'lojied 

faiMsd  at  iba  poiCerlor  extramity,  or  tail.     In  In  the  Interior,  and  tlie  y<iunj(  lad|>i>lo  frcqucnt- 

Mi  anal  Iba  braia  and  (pinal  oord  ore  formed  ly  oomM  to  the  nirface  to  take  In  air.     Uat  the 
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gills  also  continue,  and  are  still  the  most  active  of  hatching;  or  are  throwa  off  wben  the  yong 

organs  of  respiration.    Toward  the  end  of  the  animal  leaves  the  egg.    With  tiutlcai  for  cxm- 

season  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  or  pie,  the  eggs,  consisting  of  the  vitalliu,  albiiPM% 

limbs  begin  to  grow ;  the  posterior  sprouting  ox-  and  shell,  are  deposited  in  an  exesTatum  in  tht 

ternally  from  each  side,  in  the  neighborhood  of  earth  or  sand,  and  allowed  to  hatoh  in  these  ai- 

thc  anus ;  tlie  anterior  remaining  concealed  un-  nations.    In  birds,  ihey  are  placed  nmllj  ■ 

dcr  the  integument,  just  below  the  situation  of  nests,  formed  of  twigs,  leavea,  and  fihrti,  ni 

the  gills.    The  tadpole  passes  the  winter  in  this  there  kept  constantly  wanned  and  proteeted  hf 

transition  state.    The  next  spring  the  lungs  in-  contact  with  the  body  of   the  female  pamt^ 

crease  in  size,  and  the  gills  become  less  active  This  process  is  termed  incabaUon,  and  may  bt 

as  organs  of  respiration.    The  anterior  extrem-  imitated  artificially  by  keeping  the  ens  it  i 

ities  are  liberated  from  their  confinement  by  a  temperature  of  104**  F.  and  providlngnr  tbi 

ruptare  of  the  integument  which  covered  them,  regular  supply  of  fresh  air  ana  a  proper  Rpid^ 

and  both  anterior  and  posterior  grow  rapidly  in  tion  of  the  atmospheric  moisture.     Dnrinf  BMfr 

size  and  strength.    The  tadpole  at  this  time,  bation  the  eggs  of  the  common  fowl  loie  IS  p« 

ttierefore,  has  both  fore  and  hind  legs  and  a  tail.  cent,  of  their  weight,  of  which  11  per  eeet  ■ 

The  tail,  early  in  the  summer,  becomes  atro-  due  to  the  exhalation  of  moisture.     TThcj  aln 

phiod,'  and  finally  withers  and  disappears  alto-  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carhonio  acid.   Tbi 

gethcr;  while  the  limbs,  and  especially  the  hind  segmentation  of  the  vitellas  and  fomiatkmflf 

legs,  grow  to  a  disproportionate  size.    At  the  the  blastodermic  membrane,  and  of  the  mpm 

same  time,  the  lungs  attaining  their  full  devel-  of  the  embryo,  take  place  for  the  most  psC 

opment,  and  the  gills  finally  disappearing,  the  according  to  the  plan  already  deeoribcd,  bit 

tadpole  is  thus  converted  into  a  perfect  frog,  variations  present  themselves  which  make  tki 

capable  of  living  and  moving  upon  the  land  as  process  more  complicated.     The   vitellii^  fer 

well  as  in  the  water.    The  tadpole  swims  by  example,  instead  of  being  entirely  siirroaBM 

the  tail  and  breathes  by  gills,  while  the  frog  by  the  abdominal  walls,  is  divided  into  twopor> 

swims  by  the  legs  and  breathes  by  lungs.    Sim-  tions  by  a  constriction  situated  ahont  its  middk 

ultaneously  with  these  changes,  the  alimentary  One  of  these  portions  remains  outside  theaU> 

canal  becomes  very  much  shorter  in  proportion  men  of  the  embryo,  though  still  connected  wllk 

to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  frog  becomes  it  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  by  hlood  tcimoIi  irtiA 

carnivorous  in  its  habits,  living  principally  upon  ramify  upon  its  surface.    This  sac,  contaiBiagt 

insects,  which  he  is  enabled  to  capture  by  the  portion  of  the  vitellns,  ia  called  the  nmWfe4 

great  development  of  his  muscular  system,  and  vesicle.    It  supplies  the  emhryo  with  nonriih* 

the  rapidity  and  suddenness  of  his  movements,  ment  during  the  whole  period  of  ineubslioi; 

— The  process  of  development  of  the  embryo  for  immediately  alter  the  egg  is  laid  the  ate 

consists,  accordingly,  in  the  successive  formation  men,  which  is  at  first  gelatinous  in  oonsistSBCj, 

and  disappearance  of  different  organs  which  are  begins  to  liquefy  near  uie  upper  anrface,  sad  Ai 

adapted  to  different  modes  of  life.    When  these  liquefied  portions  are  immediately  aheorbsd  iati 

changes  take  place  after  the  young  embryo  has  the  yolk.    The  yolk,  therefore^  grows  laiatr  ml 

left  the  egg,  as  in  the  case  Of  the  frog,  and  pro-  more  finid  than    before,   while   the   aflioMM 

duce  raarlced  alterations  in  the  external  form  of  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  loses  its  WitMy 

the  body,  they  are  termed  transformations  or  portions.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  emhryo^  n» 

metamorphoses.    Thus  the  egg  of  the  butterfiy,  ifying  over  the  surface  of  the  viteUos  sad  thi 

when  first  hatched,  produces  a  caterpillar,  or  umbilical  vesicle,  in  their  turn  abacwb  the  nabi- 

larva — an  animal  with  a  worm-like  body,  slug-  tious  fiuids  from  it,  and  convey  them  iato  tbi 

gish  crawling  movements,  and  no  sexual  appa-  interior  of  the  body,  to  be  used  u  the  formatioi 

^ratus,  but  furnished  with  largely  developed  di-  of  the  tissues.    At  the  end  of  incnbalkxi  tki 

gestive  organs  and  a  voracious  appetite.    This  albumen  has  disappeared  and  the  nmbilicslwh 

condition  is  succeeded  by  the  pupa  state,  in  cle  has  much  diminished  in  aixe,  whHe  the  haif 

which  the  animal  changes  its  skin,  losing  the  of  the  chick  has  increased,  at  the  eneDSS  « 

legs  and  bristles  which  were  its  locomotory  or-  both ;  but  the  umbilical  vesicle,  containing  tkt 

gans,  and  becomes  motionless,  nearly  insensible  remains  of  the  volk,  still  exists,  and  is  euSoMJ 

to  external  impressions,  and  stops  feeding  alto-  within  the  abdominal  walls  when   the  dikk 

gether.    Daring  this  period  another  integument  leaves  the  egg.    In  quadrupeds  and  the  huBM 

grows  underneath  the  old,  with  new  legs  and  species  the  umbilical  vesicle  ia  mn<^  smaller  it 

wings ;  and  when  the  skin  is  again  changed,  the  proportion  to  the  body,  and  less  importsut  i 

animal  appears  as  a  perfect  insect,  or  imago,  ca-  function,  than  in  birds  and  the  scaly  realflw 

pable  of  rapid  and  sustained  fiight,  ornamented  In  the  human  embryo,  the  umbilical  Tssiclai  d- 

with  brilliant  colors,  provided  with  difierent  waysverysmall,  disappears  soon  after  the  eodcf 

sensory  and  digestive  organs  and  a  well  devel-  the  third  month  of  gestation.    In  the  ^ggof  tbi 

oped  sexual  apparatus. — In  those  instances  where  fowl,  certain  accessory  membranes  or  eoTelopM 

the  hatching  of  tlie  egg  is  a  longer  process,  sim-  begin  to  grow  around  the  embryo  at  an  tm 

ilar  changes  to  the  above  take. place  while  the  period.    The  first  of  these  is  the  amnion,  wlaei 

embryo  is  still  retained  in  its  interior.    At  the  is  formed  by  a  double  fold  of  the  blastodemk 

same  time  certain  other  organs  are  formed  in  ad-  membrane,  rising  np  about  the  edges  of  tbi 

dition,  which  either  disappear  before  the  time  body  of  the  embryo^  so  as  to  surnmud  It  Iqr* 
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kind  of  circnniTallation,  or  embankment.  By  size,  and  performs  a  very  important  function, 
oontinued  growth  tliese  folds  at  last  approach  during  extra-uterine  life.  In  the  mrainating 
each  other  and  meet  over  the  back  of  the  em-  animals,  cows,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  &c.,  it  forms 
bryo,  forming  by  their  union  and  adhesion  an  an  elongated  sac,  taking  the  form  of  the  uterine 
enclosing  membrane,  or  sac,  which  is  the  am-  cavity,  and  lying  in  close  contact  with  the  lin- 
nion.  The  amnion,  therefore,  is  a  membranous  ing  membrane  of  the  uterus.  The  cavitv  of 
envelope,  which  is  closed  over  the  back  of  the  this  sac  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
embryo,  but  which  remains  open  in  fnmt  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine,  from  which  it 
abdomen.  About  the  same  time  a  vascular,  mem-  was  originally  developed,  and  receives  the  secre- 
branous  diverticulum  grows  out  from  the  ali-  tion  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  afterward  of 
mentary  canal,  near  its  posterior  extremity,  and  the  kidneys.  Its  exterior  is  covered  with  a  largo 
emerging  from  the  open  part  of  the  abdomen  number  (60  to  80)  of  tufted  vascular  promi- 
tums  upward  over  the  back  of  the  embryo,  nences,  which  are  entangled  with  similar  eleva- 
outside  the  amnion,  and  just  inside  the  shell  tions  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  called 
membranes.  This  vascular  outgrowth  is  the  cotyledons ;  and  the  blood  of  the  embryo,  while 
allantois.  It  increases  rapidly  in  size,  growing  circulating  through  these  bodies,  absorbs  from 
upward  and  downward  in  every  direction,  until  the  maternal  vessels  the  materials  requisite  for 
it  finally  envelopes  completely  the  body  of  the  its  nutrition.  In  the  pig,  the  allantois  is  nearly 
embryo  and  the  umbilical  vesicle,  taking  the  smooth  on  its  external  surface,  merely  present- 
place  of  the  albumen  as  it  is  gradually  absorbed,  ing  transverse  folds  and  ridges,  which  lie  in  con- 
and  lining  the  whole  interior  of  the  egg  shell  tact  with  similar  inequalities  of  the  uterine  mu- 
with  a  continuous  vascular  membrane.  Thefunc-  oous  membrane.  In  the  carnivorous  animals 
tion  of  the  allantois  is  principally  to  aerate  the  its  middle  portion  is  shaggy  and  vascular,  and 
blood  of  the  embryo,  by  bringing  it  into  close  con-  entangled  with  the  bloodvessels  of  the  uterus, 
tact  with  tlie  porous  egg  shell,  and  thus  allowing  while  its  two  extremities  are  smooth  and  unat- 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  tached.  In  the  human  embryo,  the  amnion  is 
carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor.  Toward  the  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described; 
latter  period  of  incubation,  the  allantois  becomes  but  the  allantois,  instead  of  constituting  a  hol- 
yery  closely  adherent  to  the  egg  shell,  and  the  low  sac,  with  a  cavity  containing  fluid  and  com- 
ahell  itself  grows  thinner,  more  porous,  and  municating  with  the  intestine,  spreads  out  into 
more  fragile;  whence  it  is  believed  that  the  a  continuous  flattened  membrane,  the  two 
allantois  also  serves  to  absorb  calcareous  matter  layers  of  which  are  in  contact  with  each  other 
from  the  shell,  which  it  conveys  into  the  interior  and  adherent,  leaving  consequently  no  cavity 
of  the  body,  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  the  between  them.  It  extends,  however,  quite  round 
bones,  the  ossification  of  which  takes  place  the  foetus,  enveloping  it  in  a  continuous  vascular 
about  this  period.  When  the  chick  is  suffi-  membrane,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  the 
ciently  developed  to  leave  the  egg^  usually  at  chorion.  The  chorion  is,  accordingly,  the  same 
the  end  of  the  21st  day,  by  a  sudden  movement  thing  in  the  human  species  as  the  allantois  in 
it  strikes  it3  bill  through  the  end  of  the  at-  the  lower  animals,  except  tliat  its  cavity  is  ob- 
tenuated  and  brittle  egg  shell,  and  by  inhal-  literated  by  the  adhesion  of  its  walls.  It  is 
ing  the  air  and  continuing  its  struggles,  finally  covered  uniformly,  at  an  early  date,  with  tufted 
extricates  itself  from  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  villosities,  which  become  entangled  with  the 
leaving  the  allantois  adherent  to  its  internal  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  But  during 
surface.  The  bloodvessels  of  the  allantois  are  the  dd  month  it  begins  to  grow  smooth  over 
torn  off  at  the  umbilicus,  which  afterward  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface,  while  at  a 
closes  up,  and  unites  by  a  permanent  cicatrix,  certain  part  the  villous  tufts  grow  more  rapidly 
— ^Another  important  change  which  takes  place  than  before,  until  they  are  finally  converted  into 
in  the  development  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  athickvasoular,  spongy,  and  velvety  mass  of  vil- 
in  addition  to  those  presented  by  frogs  and  losities,  which  penetrate  into  the  uterine  mucous 
fishes,  is  in  the  formation  of  the  urinary  appa-  membrane,  and  become  adherent  to  its  bloodves- 
ratus.  In  fishes  and  batrachians  the  urinary  or-  sels.  This  organ  is  then  termed  the  placenta ; 
gans  are  two  long  fflandnlar  bodies  situated  on  and  from  that  time  forward  it  serves  the  foetus 
each  side  the  spinal  column,  which  are  known  as  an  organ  of  absorption  and  nourishment,  its 
as  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  which  remain  per-  bloodvessels  imbibing  from  the  circulation  of  the 
manent  throughout  the  life  of  the  animal,  no  mother  the  albuminous  fluids  which  it  requires 
true  kidneys  ever  being  produced.  But  in  birds  for  growth  and  nutrition. — The  amnion  in  the 
and  quadrupeds,  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are  human  species  is  at  an  early  period  so  arranged 
at  first  very  large  and  important  organs,  disap-  that  it  dosely  invests  the  body  of  the  embryo, 
pear  during  the  progress  of  embryonic  develop-  while  between  it  and  the  chorion  there  is  in- 
ment,  while  the  kidneys  are  formed  at  the  same  terpoaed  a  thick  layer  of  soft  gelatinous  mate- 
time,  and  gradually  take  their  place  as  urinary  rial.  Daring  the  2d  and  3d  months  the  cavity 
organs.  The  kidneys  are  accordingly  substitutr  of  the  amnion  enlarges,  by  the  accumulation  of 
ed  for  the  Wolffian  bodies  in  these  instanceS|  a  watery  and  dbuminous  fiuid  (the  amniotic 
very  much  as  lungs  are  substituted  for  gills  fluid)  in  its  interior,  while  the  gelatinous  mat- 
in the  development  of  the  frog. — In  many  ter  between  it  and  the  chorion  is  gradually  ab- 
apecies  of  qoadrapeds  the  allantois  attains  a  lai^  sorbed  and  disappears,  in  order  to  make  way 
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for  its  expansion.    By  this  enlargement  the  am-  and  afterward  become  fhemflelves  dirided  la  a 

nion  approaches  nearer  the  internal  surface  of  similar  manner.    In  this  waj  tba  qoandtj  cf 

the  chorion,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  6th  the  blood  globales  is  Tery  rapidly  liiOMMd,Ml 

month  the  two  membranes  come  in  contact  they  soon  become  also  atiu  farther  altered  k 

-with  each  other.    By  this  means  the  foatus  be-  form  and  structure.    They  diminish  in  fin,  bi- 

comes  enclosed  in  a  large  cavity  (the  amniotic  come  in  the  human  subject  and  the  qiudnp4 

cavity),  filled  with  fluid,  so  that  a  free  space  is  flattened  and  biconcave  in  form,  and  finsDydM 

allowed  for  the  movements  of  the  foetal  limbs,  nucleus  disappears.    These  changes  are  iltf' 

These  movements  begin  to  be  perceived  about  fected  during  festal  life,  and  for  the  most  pal 

the  5th  month,  at  which  time  quickening  is  said  during  the  early  montha,  so  that  at  the  tiow  tf 

to  take  place.    They  afterward  become  more  birth  the  blood  globules  have  alreadj  the  daF 

strongly  pronounced,  and  before  birth  are  fre-  acterisUcs  which  distingoish  them  in  adnltMi 

quenUy  very  active.    These  movements  are  also  The  multiplication  of  the  blood  glohnks  bj is^ 

favored  by  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  division  is  aprocesswhich  takes  place  only  in  tti 

umbilical  cord.    The  blood  vessels  of  the  foetus,  embryo.  The  perfectly  formed  hlood  ^oboleiii- 

termed  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  pass  out  crease  in  number  in  some  other  war,  probably  If 

from  tlie  abdomen  to  the  placenta  and  the  cho-  the  isolated  production  and  growui  of  ncfwedk 

rion,  become  much  elongated,  and  at  the  same  — At  the  time  of  birth  the  foetal  membnaa 

time  covered  with  a  deposit  of  hard  gelatinous  (amnion  and  chorion)  are  mptnred,  and  Ihi 

matter,  the  whole  being  covered  by  a  prolonga-  foetus  escapes.    The  umbilical  cord  hdng  alibi 

tion  of  the  membrane  of  the  amnion.     This  same  time  divided  and  tied,  the  portion  stiUsM* 

bundle  of  vessels,  covered  with  the  above  in-  nccted  with  the  foetus  soon  shrivels  and  iqa* 

vestments,  is  termed  the  umbilical  cord.     It  rates  by  spontaneous  ulceration,  while  the  tfd 

grows  very  long,  and  also  becomes  spirally  at  which  it  was  attached  heals  in  a  few  dM 

twisted  upon  its  own  axis,  usually  in  a  direction  leaving  a  cicatrix  on  the  middle  of  the  m^ 

from  right  to  left.    There  are,  in  the  latter  peri-  men,  which  is  permanent  thronghont  fift^  al 

ods  of  gestation,  two  umbilical  arteries,  carrying  which  is  called  the  umbilicos.-— The  limbs  grer, 

the  blood  of  the  foetus  outward  to  the  placenta,  by  a  kind  of  budding  or  fronting  prnrwi,ftna 

and  one  umbilical  vein,  in  which  it  is  returned  to  the  sides  of  the  body.    Thoj  are  at  fint  noi 

the  body  and  the  internal  venous  system. — ^The  rounded  eminences,  without  distinction  of  psife 

formation  of  the  blood  and  blood  vessels  in  the  or  articulations ;  but  they  sabseqoentlj  beeoai 

embryotokesplaceatavery  early  period.    Soon  successively  divided  into  fingers  and  toeB,«i 

after  the  production  of  the  blastodermic  mem-  the  different  joints  of  the  arm  and  leg.   Tit 

brane,  some  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  upper  extremities,  during  the  greater  psri  rf 

break  down,  and  liquefy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  foetal  life,  are  larger  than  the  lower,  hot  afti^ 

leave  irregular  spaces,  or  canals,  which  inoscn-  ward  the  lower  extremities  and  the  pelvis  givt 

late  with  each  other  by  frequent  communica-  faster  than  the  arms  and  shoulders,  and  mMj 

tions.    These  canals  are  destined  afterward  to  become  after  birth  much  the  larger  of  tlie  twa 

become  the  blood  vessels,  the  structure  of  which  The  lungs  are  small  and  solid  in  textnre 

is  gradually  perfected  by  the  growth  of  fibrous  birth,  but  immediately  afterward  th^ 

tissue  in  their  walls,  and  their  complete  separa-  by  tlie  inhalation  of  air,  and  receive  i 

tion  from  the  neighboring  parts.    In  the  into-  larger  supnly  of  blood  than  before.     Ob  Ihi 

rior  of  these  canals,  or  imperfectly  formed  blood  other  hand,  the  liver  is  much  larger  in  pn|M^ 

vessels,  there  is  to  bo  seen  at  first  only  a  trans-  tion  to*  the  rest  of  the  body  at  an  eariy  pfM 

parent,  colorless  fluid,  holding  in  suspension  a  than  subsequently.    In  some  animals  it 

few  large,  roundish,  nucleated  cells,  which  move  during  the  flrst  part  of  foetal  life,  to  IS . 

sluggishly  to  and  fro,  as  the  current  of  the  cir-  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  body,  and  is 

culating  fluid  begins  to  be  established.    These  to  8  or  4  per  cent,  at  the  time  of  hirth.    In  te 

colls  do  not  difSir  much  at  this  period  from  human  subject  it  is  equal  at  birth  to  8|-  per  eaA 

those  which  constitute  the  general  mass  of  the  of  the  entire  weight,  but  is  reduced  in  the  a^ 

neighboring  tissues;  but  soon  afterward  they  ult  to  less  than  8  per  cent.    Great  changes  idi 

begin  to  be  modified  in  tlieir  appearance,  and  place  also  during  foetal  life  in  the  anstetpy  flf 

converted  into  true  blood  globules.    Their  sur-  the  heart  and  circulatory  system,  as  well  ss  a 

face  becomes  smooth,  and  a  reddish  coloring  the  relative  size  and  development  of  neariy  dl 

matter  is  produced  in  their  interior,  which  gives  the  organs  in  the  body.   These  changes  cuuuasi 

them  a  tinge  similar  to  that  of  the  red  dobules  to  take  place  after  birth,  though  less  trnpUBif 

of  tlie  blood  in  the  adult  condition.    The  red  than  before,  and  the  entire  process  of  derckf 

blood  globules  of  the  foetus,  however,  still  differ  ment  is  not  regarded  as  complete  until  the  issl* 

in  several  important  particulars  from  those  of  viduol  has  reached  the  adult  condition.-»Avff7 

the  adult     They  are  considerably  larger  and  singular  modification  of  the  above  process  m 

more  globular  in  shape,  and  have  also  a  very  embryonic  development  among  the  iiisiiiissBi 

distinct  nucleus,  which  is  wanting  in  the  blood  occurs  in  the  marsupial  animals,  of  which  tkl 

globules  of  the  adult,  at  least  in  the  quadrupeds.  American  opossum  {diddpkU  rt tyia tVma)  ii  t 

They  increase  in  numbers  also,  at  this  time,  by  representative.    In  these  animals  the 


spontaneous  division,  one  globule  becoming  di-    impregnated  and  the  formation  of  the  enfene 
vidcd  into  two^  which  separate  from  each  other    commenced  in  the  usual  way ;  hot  after  rsBHh 
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ing  for  a  comparatively  short  time  in  the  ntems,  tsonia,  or  tapeworm,  inhahiting  the  small  intes- 

and  while  their  deyelopment  is  still  very  incom-  tines  of  certain  animals,  such  as  the  dog,  oat, 

plete,  the  embryos  are  discharged  from  the  gen-  &o.,  produces  an  egg  containing  a  small  globu- 

erative  passages,  and  are  immediately  afterward  lar  embryo,  armed  with  certain  hard  spikes,  or 

found  attached  by  the  mouth  to  the  teats  of  the  curved  prominences,  capable  of  being  moved  by 

{>arent.  They  are  then  less  than  half  an  inch  in  muscular  fibres  inserted  mto  their  base.  The  por- 
ength,  and  quite  gelatinous  and  embryonic  in  tion  of  the  tapeworm  in  which  these  eggs  are 
appearance.  They  are  protected  by  a  double  contained,  known  as  the  proglottis,  is  discharged 
fold  of  the  integument  of  the  abdomen,  which  firom  the  intestine  of  the  first  animal,  and  the 
forms  a  kind  of  pouch,  surrounding  the  teats,  egg8,becomingmixed  with  vegetable  matter,  are 
and  serving  to  enclose  the  young  and  helpless  devoured  by  animals  belonging  to  other  species, 
embryos.  They  remain  in  this  situation  during  as  for  example  the  pig.  Either  in  the  process 
the  completion  of  their  development,  continuing  of  mastication,  or  by  the  action  of  the  digestive 
attached  for  the  most  part  to  the  teats,  from  fluids  of  the  stomach,  the  external  envelope  of 
which  tbey  derive  nourishment ;  and  even  after  the  egg  is  destroyed,  and  the  embryo  set  free, 
they  have  become  capable  of  running  about  by  By  means  of  its  movable  projecting  spines,  the 
themselves,  they  still,  upon  an  alarm,  take  refuge  embryo  then  makes  its  way  through  the  walls 
for  a  time  in  the  pouch  as  before.  It  is  not  of  the  stomach  or  intestine  into  the  neighboring 
known  how  the  young  embryos,  when  expelled  organs,  and  passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  blooa 
£rom  the  uterus,  find  their  way  into  the  external  vessels,  is  often  transported  by  the  current  of 
pooch,  so  as  to  reach  the  teats,  for,  notwith-  the  blood  to  distant  regions  of  the  body.  Here, 
standing  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  as-  becoming  arrested,  it  is  temporarily  fixed  in 
certain  this  point,  the  animal  is  so  secret  in  her  place  by  the  consolidation  of  the  tissues  round 
babits  at  the  time  of  delivery,  that  they  have  it,  and  becomes  enlarged  bv  the  imbibition  of 
been  thus  far  entirely  unsuccessful. — Among  in-  fluid,  assuming  a  vesicular  form,  A  portion  of 
Tertebrate  animals  the  egg  is  constituted,  as  a  tiiis  vesicle  becomes  inverted,  and  at  the  bottom 
general  thing,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  in  ver-  of  the  inverted  part  a  head  is  produced,  upon 
tebrata,  and  its  impregnation  takes  place  also  in  which  there  are  formed  four  muscular  disks,  or 
a  similar  manner.  The  segmentation  of  the  yolk  suckers,  and  a  circle  of  calcareous  spines  or 
goes  on  by  repeated  subdivisions,  until  the  whole  hooks,  different  from  those  present  at  an  earlier 
vitellus  is  converted  into  a  mulberry-shaped  period,  which  are  thrown  off  and  lost.  In  this 
mass,  out  of  which  the  embryo  is  formed,  state  the  animal  receives  the  name  of  msolex^  or 
While,  however,  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  the  eysticercvM.  It  remains  in  that  condition  till 
embryo  always  lies  with  its  belly  upon  the  sur*  the  death  of  the  animal  whose  tissues  it  in- 
face  of  the  yolk,  in  some  of  the  invertebrates,  habits,  when  being  devoured  with  the  flesh 
AS  the  articulata  (insects,  spiders,  crustaceans),  by  an  animal  belonging  to  the  first  species^ 
the  back  of  the  embryo  is  in  contact  with  the  it  passes  into  the  intestine  of  the  latter,  and 
yolk,  and  the  closing  up  or  union  of  the  two  sides  there  becomes  developed  into  the  complete 
of  the  body  takes  place  along  the  dorsal  line,  tapeworm,  or  Btrohila^  similar  to  that  from 
instead  of  the  abdominal.  In  many  moUusks,  as  which  its  embryo  was  first  produced.  The  same 
for  example  in  snails,  the  embryo,  soon  after  animal  is  accordingly  a  parasite  in  different  or- 
the  commencement  of  its  formation,  begins  to  gans,  and  even  in  different  species,  at  different 
rotate  slowly  in  the  interior  of  the  vitelline  sac ;  periods  of  its  development.  Some  of  the  inver- 
and  this  rotation  continues  more  or  less  rapid  tebrata  are  parasitic  at  one  stage  of  their  exist- 
imtil  the  hatching  of  the  esg.  In  the  inverte-  ence,  and  lead  an  independent  life  at  another, 
brate  classes  the  metamorphoses  or  transforma-  Such  are  the  small  Crustacea  which  infest  the 
tions  of  the  young  animal  are  more  frequent  and  bodies  and  giUs  of  certain  fish.  In  the  family 
more  striking  than  in  vertebrata.  In  many  of  of  (Batridea^  or  hot  flies,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
them  the  young  animal,  when  flrst  hatched  from  by  the  female  insect,  and  attached  to  the  hairs 
the  egg,  is  entirely  unlike  its  parent  in  structure,  of  horses,  cattle,  &c;  from  which  situation, 
external  appearance,  and  habits  of  life.  In  the  after  the  embryo  has  become  partly  developed, 
class  of  insects  many  of  these  transformations  they  are  detached  in  some  instances  (as  in  (st- 
are well  known,  and  have  always  attracted  the  tru$  equi)  by  licking,  and  swallowed  into  the 
attention  of  the  curious.  Frequently  the  young  stomach.  Here  the  larva  is  set  free,  and  at- 
animal,  in  passing  through  several  successive  taches  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
transformations  in  which  he  is  adapted  to  dif- '  stomach,  nourishing  itself  upon  the  fluids  ob- 
ferent  modes  of  life,  necessarily  changes  his  tained  from  this  source,  and  gradually  increas- 
habitation ;  and  being  found  accordingly  in  to-  ing  in  size.  After  a  certain  period  the  larvi^ 
tally  different  localities,  and  presenting  at  sac-  lets  go  its  hold,  passes  through  the  intestine,  is 
eessive  intervals  corresponding  differences  of  discharged  with  the  fsces,  and  assuming  the 
organization,  the  same  embryo  at  different  ages  pupa  state,  is  finally  transformed  into  the  per- 
is often  mistaken  by  the  ignorant  for  an  entirely  feot  insect.  The  process  of  embryonic  develop- 
distinct  species  of  animaL  These  changes  of  ment  is  accordingly  a  succession  of  changes,  in 
habitation,  occurring  in  the  course  of  embryonic  which  the  structure  and  organization  of  the 
development,  are  termed  migrations.  They  are  young  animal  are  adapted  to  different  modes  of 
often  very  marked  in  parasitic  animals.  Thus  the  existence,  and  in  wmch  different  organs  and 
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apparatuses,  saccessivcly  appearing  and  disap-  constmotion  to  connect  the  town  wlUi 
pearing,  replace  each  other  in  the  progress  of  waters  of  the  Dollart.    It  ie  also  to  be  pii^ 
growth,  and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  tected  by  a  liigh  and  atrong  emhttnkmiinttgiiBa 
transformations,  which  affect  the  body  as  a  the  incursions  of  this  estaaiy,  Ikom  wliieb  k 
whole. — SeQU&rvcjy  Bxereitationes  Anatotniem  has  frequently  BuffiBred.     Althoa^  tkm  tovi 
de  GenerationeAnimalium  (London,  1051;  Sy-  has  dedined  in  population   and  praaperity,  it 
denhain  edition,  Loudon,  1847);   Spallanzani,  continues  to  be  a  commercial  fdaoe  of  Qonlida^ 
Experiences  pour  servir  d  VhUtoire  de  la  gene-  able  importance.    About  400  veaMli  aotcr  mI 
ration  (Gcndve,  1786) ;  Von  Baer,  J)e  (hi  Mam-  leave  the  port  annually,  and  ahip-1MrilAllgile^ 
malium  et  Hominis  Genesi  Ejnstola  (Leipsic,  tensively  carried  on.    Emdenis  of  very  aaoMt 
1827) ;  Valentin,  Handbvch  der  Entwickelungs^  origin,  and  resembles  more  a  Dntoh  than  aGoi- 
^eacAicA/d  c2e«  J/entcA^r^  (Berlin,  1835);  Ooste,  man  town.     In  the  present  century  It  faaa  Uflrf 
Rteherches  8ur  la  generation  des  mammijeres  through  the  bands  of  PniMla,    HoQaMiiiri 
(Paris,  1834) ;  Emhryogenie  comparee  (Paris,  France,  and  came  to  Hanover  in  1816. 
1837) ;  Histoire  generale  et particvliere  du  de-        EMERALD  (Sp.  etmeralda;  Gr«  frpmpm§^m,\M 
Teloppement  des  corps  organises  (Paris,  1847,  shine),  a  name  given  to  the  finest  ciyitabcf  At 
'49,  '53);  Pouchet,  Theorie  positite  de  la  ficon-  mineral  species  beryl,  transparent  and  of  ivfc 
dation  des  mammi/ercs  (Paries  1842);  Theorie  green  colors  derived  from  oxide  of  cshroBMiWkkft 
positive  de  V ovulation  spontanee  et  de  la  Jecon-  is  present  in  theproportioD  of  leas  than  ciai  pv 
dation  des  mammiferes  et  de  Fespice  humaine  cent.    (See  Bebtl  for  description  of  the ipeewL) 
(Paris,  1847) ;  Bischoff,   Traite  du  developpe-  It  is  found  in  metamorphic  rodca,  the  groilM^ 
tnent  de  Vhomme  et  des  mammiferes^  sur  la  hornblende  rocks,   dolomites,  ^te^     The  ftaK 
maturation  et  la  chute  periodique  (PariSi,  1843);  known  come  from  the  vicinity  of  BcfOta|tki 
De  r<£u/  de  Vhomme  et  des  mammiferes,  inde-  capital  of  New  Granada,   in  South  Anm^ 
pendamment  de  lafccondationi^AnnaUsdts  sci-  where  they  are  aaid  to  be  foand  in  vciiii  lit 
ences   naturelles,  Aug.  1844);  Entwickelungs-  black  limestone.     It  is  from  this  region  thtfthi 
geschichte  des  Meerschweinchens  (Giessen,  1852) ;  celebrated  crystal  in  the  cabinet  of  the  ^^  d 
Rathke,    Ueber  die  Entwickelung  dtr  Schild-  Devonshire  is  said  to  have  been  obtained.   Hi 
hrOttn  (Brunswick,  1848);  IL  Baudrimont  and  Peruvian  emeralds  were  famous  from  tbetiH 
Martin    St.   Ange,   Du  deteloppement  du  fee-  ofthe  conquest  of  that  countiy  byPizarra.  HMf 
tus  (Paris,   1850);   Bergmann  and  Lenckart,  were  obtained  in  the  barren  difitrict  of  AtacH^ 
Vergleichcnde  Aiiatomieund Fhysiologie{Stutt'  and  worked  by  the  native  artists  with  tbeiki 
gart,  1852);  Agassiz,  *^  Lectures  on  Compara-  of  the  modem  lapidary.    To  this  day  a  lifff 
tive  Embryology  ^^  (Boston,  1849).  and  a  vilkge  of  Ecuador  are  known  by  the  mm 
EMBURY,  Emma  Catiiauinb,  an  American  of  Esmeraldas  from  the  abundance  of  eiMrdii 
authoress,  born  in  New  York.   She  is  the  daugh-  fonnerly  found  in  that  region.     Mezieo^  st  lb 
ter  of  Dr.  James  R.  Manley  of  that  city,  and  same  early  period,  bad  produced  crjstib  flf 
was  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  Embury  in  1828.     In  rare  beauty,  which  were  no  less  mppnaM 
the  same  year  she  published  *^  Guido  and  other  and  highly  valued  by  the  rnlera  of  tM  AHM 
Puenis.^^    Since  her  marriage  she  has  written  than  were  those  of  Peru  by  its  ineaf.    \fhm 
more  prose  than  verso,  and  her  tales,  like  her  Cortes  on  his  return  to  Eorope  jpnfymi,  k 
poems,  have  been  originally  published  in  the  the  disposal  of  5  of  these  magnifioent  Jswil^ 
columns  of  the  periodical  press.     Of  these  some  his  youthful  bride  to  the  qaeen  of  C3ian«Ti| 
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Early  Life.'*    In  184o  she  supplied  the  letter-  of  the  conqueror.    For  one  of  these  pndkm 

press,  both  prose  and  verse,  to  an  illustrated  gift  stTines  some  Genoese  merchants  are  aaid  to  hsn 

book  entitled   "'  N.iture^s  Gems,  or  American  offered  Cortes  40,000  ducats.    They  had  b«B 

AVild  Flowers/*  and  in  the  succeeding  year  pub-  cut  by  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  Af 

lislied  a  collection  of  poems  called  ^*  Lovers  To-  tecs,  one  in  the  form  of  a  rose ;  the  PCioond  ia  tia 

ken  Flowers."    Her  la^t  work  is  *^  The  Waldorf  form  of  a  liom^*  the  third  like  a  fisli,  with  «■ 

Family,  or  Grandfather's  Legends'^  (1848),  a  of  gold;  the  fourth  waslikealitUe  bdD|WMS 

fairy  tule  of  Brittany,  partly  a  translation  and  fine  pearl   for  the  tongue.     The  fifth,  wkM 

partly  original.  was  the  most  valuable,  was  a  small  eop  wiik 

EMDEN,  or  EMnnEX,   a   seaport  town  of  afoot  of  gold,  and  with  4  little  oh^as  ef  da 

ILmover,  in  tlic  province  of  Aurich  (the  former  same  metal  attached  to  a  large  pearl  as  a  W^ 

principality  of  East  Friesland),  situated  a  little  ton.    From  these  sources  were  probal^y  tri^ 

below  the  outfall  of  the  river  Ems  into  the  tained  the  magnifioent  emeralda  now  la  thi 

Doll.'irt  estuary;  pop.   13,000.    The  L arbor  is  n>yal  collection  at  Madrid,  some  of  wUehW 

shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is  capable  of  accom-  stated  to  be  as  large  as  those  of  the 

modating  lar^e  vessels.     Canals  intersect  the  Devonshire,  and  of  the  finest  water, 

town  in  various  directions;   one  connects  it  erald  has  long  been  highly  esteemed, 

witii  the  town  of  Aurich,  and  another  (opened  value  next  to  the  diamond  and  the  mby. 

since  1S4C,  at  a  cost  of  $280,000)  with  the  states  that  in  his  time  those  of  consldeniblsdii^ 

river  Ems.    Another  canal  is  now  in  course  of  which  were  free  from  defects^  were : 
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ID0U9  pricefl.  The  color  of  the  emerald  is  a  pe-  sity  he  made  more  use  of  the  library  than  is 
onliar  shade  of  green,  different  fVom  that  of  any  common  among  students,  and  when  graduated 
other  precious  stune,  and  is  called  by  the  name  was  distinguished  among  his  classmates  for  his 
of  emerald  green.  It  has  different  shades,  some  knowledge  of  genend  literature.  For  5  years 
of  verdigris  or  grass  green,  and  some  of  a  paler  after  leaving  college  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
hue.  They  all  appear  best  by  daylight,  and  to  school.  In  1826  he  was  "  approbated  to  preach'' 
retain  their  effect  by  candle  light  they  require  to  by  the  Middlesex  association  of  ministers,  but 
be  set  with  small  diamonds  or  pearls.  Emeralds  his  health  at  this  time  failing,  he  spent  the  win- 
are  generally  cut  in  the  form  of  a  square  table,  ter  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  In  March, 
with  bevelled  edges,  the  lower  sur&ce  being  cut  1829,  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  of  Henry 
into  facets,  parallel  to  their  sides.  Bendant,  in  Ware,  at  the  2d  Unitarian  church  of  Bos- 
his  MineralogUy  gives  the  value  of  emeralds  of  ton.  He  belongs  to  a  clerical  race.  For  8 
fine  colors,  and  free  from  flaws,  as  follows :  one  generations,  reckoning  back  to  his  ancestor 
of  4  grains,  100  to  120  francs ;  of  8  grains,  240  Peter  Bulkley,  one  of  the  founders  of  Concord, 
francs;  of  15  grains,  as  high  as  1,500  francs;  and  Mass.,  there  had  always  been  a  clergyman  in  the 
he  cites  a  fine  stone  of  24  grains  which  was  sold  family,  either  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side, 
at  2,4G0  francs.  He  was  the  8th,  in  orderly  succession,  of  this 

EMERSON,  GcoRGB  Babrell,  an  American  consecutive  line  of  ministers.  In  Sept  1830,  he 
educator,  born  in  Kennebunk,  York  co.,  Maine,  was  married  to  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker  of  Boston, 
Sept.  12, 1797.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  who  died  in  Feb.  1881.  In  1832  he  asked  and 
college  in  1817,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  received  a  dismission  from  the  2d  church,  on 
an  academy  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  having  for  account  of  differences  of  opinion  between  him- 
some  years  previously  employed  portions  of  his  self  and  the  church,  touching  the  Lord^s  supper, 
college  terms  and  vacations  in  teaching  district  From  this  period  we  may  date  that  impatience 
schools  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Between  with  fixed  forms  of  belief,  and  that  instinctive 
1819  and  1821  was  the  tutor  in  mathematics  and  suspicion  of  every  thing  having  the  faintest 
natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  college,  and  in  appearance  of  limiting  his  intellectual  freedom, 
1821  was  chosen  principal  of  the  English  high  which  were  afterward  so  conspicuous  in  his 
school  for  boys  then  recently  established  in  writings,  and  which  have  sometimes  been  car- 
Boston.  In  1823  he  opened  a  private  school  for  ried  so  far  as  to  give  a  dash  of  wilfulness  and 
girls  in  the  same  city,  which  he  conducted  eccentricity  to  his  most  austerely  honest  think- 
until  1855,  when  he  retired  firom  professional  ing.  In  Dec.  1832,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  where 
life.  He  wrote  the  2d  part  of  the  "  School  he  remained  nearly  a  year.  On  his  return  in 
and  Schoolmaster,"  of  which  the  1st  part  was  the  winter  of  1833-4  he  began  that  career  as  a 
written  by  Bishop  Potter  of  Pennsylvania,  lecturer,  in  which  he  has  since-  gained  so  much 
and  which  was  distributed  by  private  munifi-  distinction,  with  a  discourse  before  the  Boston 
eenoe  among  the  school  districts  of  Massachu-  mechanics*  institute,  on  the  somewhat  unproin- 
setts  and  New  York ;  and  is  the  author  of  a  ising  subject  of  "  Water."  Three  others  fol- 
liumber  of  lectures  on  education,  and  of  articles  lowed,  two  on  Italy,  descriptive  of  his  recent  tour 
contributed  to  the  periodical  press.  He  was  for  in  that  country,  and  the  last  on  the  *^  Relation 
many  years  president  of  the  Boston  society -of  of  Man  to  the  Globe."  In  1834  he  delivered 
natural  history,  and  was  appointed  by  'Gov.  in  Boston  a  series  of  biogi*aphical  lectures  on 
Everett  chairman  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Michel  Angelo,  Milton,  Luther,  George  Fox, 
zoological  and  botanical  survey  of  Massachu-  and  Edmund  Burke,  the  first  two  of  which  were 
setts,  in  which  capacity  he  published  a  "Report  afterward  published  in  the  *^  North  American 
of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  grorwing  naturally  in  Review."  In  this  year  also  he  read  at  Cam- 
the  Forests  of  Massachusetts^*  (Boston,  1846).  bridge  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  soci- 

EMERSON,  Ralph  Waldo,  an  American  poet  ety.    In  1835  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Concord, 

and  essayist,  born  in  Boston,  May  25, 1B08.  He  Mass.,  where  he  has  since  lived.    In  Sept.  1835, 

is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  pas-  he  married  Lidian  Jackson,  daughter  of  Charles 

tor  of  the  1st  church  in  that  city;  in  his  8th  Jackson  of  Plymouth.    During  the  winter  he 

year,  on  the  death  of  his  fiitther,  he  was  sent  to  delivered  in  Boston  U  course  of  10  lectures  on 

one  of  the  pnblio  grammar  schools,  and  was  English  literature.     These  were  followed,  in 

soon  qualified  to  enter  the  Latin  school.    Here  1836,  by  12  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history ; 

his  first  attempts  in  literary  composition  were  in  1837,  by  10  lectures  on  human  culture ;  in 

made,  consisting  not  merely  of  the  ordinary  1838,  by  10  lectures  on  human  life ;  in  1839,  by 

exercises  by  which  btiys  are  drearily  inducted  10  lectures  oh  the  present  age;  in  1841,  by  7 

into  the  mysteries  of  rhetoric,  but  of  original  lectures  on  the  times;  and  since  that  period  he 

poems  recited  at  exhibitions  of  the  school.    In  has  delivered  in  Boston  5  or  6  courses  of  lec- 

1817  he  entered  Harvard  college,  and  was  grad-  tures,  which  are  still  among  his  unpublished 

uated  In  August,  1821.    He  does  not  appear  writings.    Of  his  printed  works,  a  small  volume 

to  have  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  though  entitled  *'  Nature"  (published  in  1836),  an  ora- 

the  records  show  that  he  twice  received  a  Bow*  tion  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  with  the 

doin  prize  for  dissertations,  and  once  a  Boy  1st  on  general  title  of  the  *^  Ameriom  Scholar"  (1837), 

Erize  for  declamation.    He  was  also  the  polt  of  an  address  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Cambridge 

is  class  oa**das8  day .'^    While  at  the  uniyer-  divinity  school  (1888),  and  the  "Method  of 
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Katnre^'  (1B41),  contained  the  most  promi-  employed  for  the  detaetion  of  pretence  and  im- 

nent  pccnliorities  of  his  scheme  of  idealism,  postures.  vMr.  Emerson's  pntctuail  underrtaiid- 

and  hy  their  freshness  and  depth  of  thought  ing  is  sometimes  ondenrated  from  the  fact  thit 

and  compact  heauty  of  expression,  allured  many  he  never  groups  his  thonghts  bj  the  "fthoA 

readers  mto  disciples.    In  1840  the  scliool  of  of  logic    He  gives  few  reasonsi  even  when  be 

New  England  transcendentalists  was  sufficiently  is  most  reasonable.    He  does  not  prove^  bet  aa- 

largo  to  demand  an  oipin ;  and  a  quarterly  nounces,  aiming  directly  at  the  intelligenee  of 

periodical,  called  the  ^*  Dial,"  was  started,  with  his  readers,  wiuiout  stnving  to  extract  a  rdne- 

Miss  Margaret   Fuller  as  editor,  assisted   by  tant  assent  by  force  of  argoment.     Inaight^  not 

A.  B.  Alcott,  William  II.  Channing,  Mr.  Em-  reasoning,  is  his  process.    The  bent  ^Thisiidad 

erson,  Theodore  Parker,  George  liiplcy,  and  is  to  ided  laws,  which  are  peronTed  by  the  ia> 

others.     It  was  published  for  4  years,  and  tuitive  faculty,  and  are  bcTond  the  proTincs  of 

during  the   lost  2  years  of  its  existence  it  dialectics.    Equally  con^icaoua  la  hla  tendency 

was  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Emerson.    In  to  embody  ideas  in  the  forma  of  <■«■£< m^ffn^ 

1841  the  first  series  of  his  ^^  Essays'^  was  pub-  No  spiritual  abstraction  is  so  evaneacent  but  bi 

lishcd.  The  author  might  proudly  say  of  these,  thus  transforms  it  into  a  concrete  reality.    He 

as  Bacon  said  of  his  own,  '*  that  their  mat-  seldom  indulges  in  the  expression  of  atitintHrt^ 

ter  could  not  be  found  in  books."  It  is  probable  and  in  his  nature  emodon  eeemM  to  be  lesi  tbe 

that  they  would  have  been  at  once  widely  wel-  product  of  the  heart  than  of  the  brain.    Mr. 

comed  as  a  positive  addition  to  literature,  had  Emerson^s  style  is  in  the  nicest  harmonT  with 

it  not  been  for  some  startling  paradoxes  and  an-  the  character  of  his  thouffht.     It  ia  condemed 

dacious  statctnents,  which,  while  they  were  in  almost  to  abruptness.     OccasionallT  he  pn^ 

direct  conflict  with  the  theological  beliefs  of  the  chases  compression  at  the  ezpenae  of  deanica^ 

people,  were  supported  neither  by  facts  nor  ar-  and  his  merits  as  a  writer  consist  rather  la  tk 

guments,  but  rested  on  the  simple  testimony  of  choice  of  words  than  in  the  connection  of  m* 

the  author^s  individual  consciousness.    In  1844  tences,  though  his  diction  is  Titali^ed  by  tbe 

a  second  series  of  essays  was  published,  evinc-  presence  of  a  powerfhl  creative  elements    Ha 

ing,  as  compared  with  the  first,  equal  brevity  thought  dictates  his  word,  atampa  it  with  ib 

and  beauty  of  expression.    In  1846  he  collected  own  peculiar  quality,  and  converta  it  fen  a 

and  published  his  poems.    The  next  year  ho  fleeting  sound  into  a  solid  fact.     The  tn^pj^ 

visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  an  beauty  and  intense  life  and  significanoeiH  ha 

engagement  to  deliver  a  scries  of  lectures  before  language  demonstrate  that  he  haa  not  oalf 

a  union  of  mechanics*  institutes  and  other  soci-  something  to  say,  but  knows  exactly  how  to  Hf 

cties.    In  1849  he  collected  in  one  volume  his  it.    Fluency,  however,  is  out  of  the  qnestioB  ia 

**  Nature"  and  9  lectures  and  college  addresses,  a  style  which  combines  such  auatere  ecoMBj 

which  had  been  previously  issued  in  pamphlet  of  words  with  the  determination  to  load  eftfj 

form,  or  printed  in  the  ^^Dial.**    In  1850,  **  Kep-  word  with  vital  meaning.    Bat  the  great  ^o^ 

rescntative  Men,"  a  scries  of  masterly  mental  acteristio  of  Mr.  Emerson's  intelleot  la  tha  pa>- 

portraits,  with  some  of  the  features  overcharged,  ception  and  sentiment  of  beantr.     So  Strang  k 

was  published.    To  the  **  Memoirs  of  Margaret  this,  that  he  accepts  nothing  in  life  that  b  imp* 

Fuller  Ossoli,"  which  appeared  in  1852,  he  con-  bid,  uncomely,  haggard,  or  ghastly.     The  M 

tributed  some  admirable  interpretative  criticism,  that  an  opinion  depresses,  instead  of  inrigortt 

In  1856  he  published  "  English  Traits,"  a  work  ing,  is  with  him  a  sufficient  reason  Ibr  its  icifl^ 

in  which  ho  seizes  and  emphasizes  tlie  charac-  tion.  His  observation,  his  wit,  His  reaaon.  hisna* 

teristios  of  the  English  mind  and  people.    Mr.  agination,  his  style,  all  obey  tiiecontroUiogSHMi 

Emerson  has  also  delivered  many  unpublished  of  beauty,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  hia  natviy 

addresses  on  slavery,  woman^s  rights,  and  other  and  instinctively  avoid  the  nglj  and  the  hmt 

topics  of  public  interest;  and  he  has  been  one  Those  portions  of  Mr.  Emerson's  writinnwUGk 

of  the  most  pronunent  of  the  lecturers  who  relate  to  philosophy  and  religion  majNoe  aoa- 

address  the  lyceums  of  the  country. — As  a  sidered  as  fri^mentaiy  contribationa  to  ttl 

writer,  Mr.  Emerson  is  distiugiiished  for  a  sin-  '*  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite."    He  haanoqrt* 

gular  union  of  poetic  imagination  with  practi-  tem,  and  mdeed  system  in  his  mind  is  ■Mnolstfd 

cal  acutencss.    His  vision  takes  a  wide  sweep  with  charlatanism.    His  largest  generaUatiBa 

in  the  realms  of  the  ideal;  but  is  no  loss  firm  is  *^  Existence."    On  this  inscmtable  theme, Ui 

and  ])enetrating  in  the  sphere  of  facts.    His  ob-  conceptions  vary  with  bis  moods  and  ezparisaea 

scrvations  on  society,  on  manners,  on  character,  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  man  who  parts  will 

on  institutions,  are  stamped  with  rare  sagacity,  his  personality  in  being  united  to  Qod;  aoaw- 

indicating;  a  familiar  knowle<lgo  of  the  homely  times  it  seems  to  be  €r<d  whoia  impersonaLaal 

phases  of  life,  which  are  seldom  viewed  in  their  who  comes  topersonidity  only  in  man;  and  As 

poetical  relations.    One  side  of  his  wisdom  is  real  obscurity  or  vacillaUon  of  his  metaphyflMl 

worldly  wisdom.    The  brilliant  transcendental-  ideas  is  increased  by  the  vivid  and  podfive  eoi^ 

ist  is  evidently  a  man  not  easy  to  be  deceived  crete  forms  in  which  they  are    aaooaasifi^ 

in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  course  of  clothed.    Generally,  the  divine  Being  ia  ftll  or 

human  atTairs.     His  common  sense  shrewdness  conceived  as  a  life-imparting  infioeDoediTinlite 

is  vivititHl  by  a  pervasive  wit.    With  him,  how-  nature  and  man,  and  as  identical  with  both,  til 

ever,  wit  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  and  usually  adores  the  Spirit  of  Qod  rather  than  God^  tta 
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rays  of  the  snn  rather  than  the  sim,  and  does  of  the  heavier  masses  are  necessarily  left  be- 
not  appear  to  give  sufficient  prominence  to  the  hind.  Some  of  the  blocks,  however,  yield  to 
obvious  principle  that  the  individuality  of  the  the  hammers  after  being  exposed  for  some  hours 
Divine  Nature,  being  an  iDfinite  individuality,  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  color  of  the  powder 
may  include  infinite  expansiveness  and  infinite  varies  from  dark  gray  to  black ;  but  its  shade 
variety  of  working  in  infinite  self-consciousness ;  has  no  relation  to  its  hardness,  and  is  conse- 
and  that  the  appearance  of  impersonality  comes  quently  no  index  of  the  value  of  the  article, 
from  the  conception  of  personality  under  finite  The  relative  degrees  of  hardness  of  different 
human  limitations.  samples  were  determined  by  Dr.  Smith  by  col- 
EMERY,  a  mineral  substance  usually  describ-  lectmg  the  powder  just  coarse  enough  to  pass 
ed  as  a  variety  of  corundum,  but  really  a  me-  through  a  sieve  of  400  holes  to  the  inch,  and 
chanical  mixture  of  this  mineral  with  oxide  of  with  weighed  samples  of  this  rubbing  little  test 
iron,  so  intimately  associated  that  the  smallest  plates  of  glass  till  they  ceased  to  be  further  re- 
fragment  commonly  exhibits  the  two  together,  duced.  The  rubber  was  the  smooth  bottom 
In  some  instances,  when  separated  into  different  surface  of  an  agate  mortar.  The  loss  in  weight 
portions  by  washing  with  oil,  fine  crystals  of  experienced  by  the  glass  plates  gave  the  relative 
corundum  have  been  detected  by  the  micro-  values  of  the  samples  of  emery.  On  this  plan 
scope.  Its  extreme  hardness,  derived  from  the  Dr.  Smith  prepared  a  table  exhibiting  the  differ- 
corundum,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  ob-  ent  degrees  of  hardness ;  and  making  use  of 
tained  in  large  quantities,  have  led  to  its  exten-  sapphire  of  Ceylon  as  the  standard  of  compari* 
sive  use  in  the  arts,  for  grinding  and  polishing  son,  the  hardness  of  which  he  called  100,  and 
hard  stones,  metals,  and  glass.  The  localities  the  effective  wear  of  which  upon  glass  was  equal 
from  which  it  is  obtained  in  the  Grecian  archi-  to  about  }  of  its  own  weight,  that  of  the  best 
pelago,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  andEphe-  emery  was  about  i  of  its  weight.  This  table, 
sus  in  Asia  Minor,  were  probably  some  of  them  to  which  were  appended  the  results  of  the 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  analyses  of  many  samples  of  the  mineral  made 
the  use  of  a  substance  of  this  nature  seems  to  by  Dr.  Smith,  was  published  in  the  elaborate 
have  been  required  by  the  lapidaries  of  Magne-  articles  he  furnished  to  the  ^*  American  Journal 
sia,  Ephesus,  Tralles,  and  Tyre.  In  later  times  of  Science,"  2d  series,  vols.  x.  and  xL  The 
the  island  of  Naxos  in  the  archipel|i£0  has  fur-  hardness  of  the  sapphire  as  rated  upon  the 
nished  all  the  supplies  of  commerce,  Uie  mineral  mineralogical  scale  is  9,  next  to  the  diamond, 
being  shipped  from  the  port  of  Smyrna,  and  which  is  10.  That  of  emery  is  not  necessarily 
known  by  the  name  of  Smyrna  emery.  From  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  alumina,  for  a 
1835  to  1846  the  tra^  in  emery  was  a  mo-  part  of  this  may  be  in  combination  with  the 
nopoly  granted  by  the  Greek  government  to  an  silica.  It  seems  to  vary  with  the  water  present, 
English  merchant^  who  so  regulated  the  sup-  those  samples  containing  the  least  water  being 
ply  as  to  raise  the  price  from  its  former  rate  of  the  hardest. — In  1855  the  annual  production  of 
f  40  a  ton  to  about  $140.  This  monopoly  was  emery  was  2,000  tons  of  Naxos  stone  and  1,600 
broken  up  and  the  whole  trade  changed  in  con-  tons  of  Turkish.  The  whole  business  was  con- 
sequence of  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  centrated  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  held 
Smith  of  the  United  States,  who  in  the  course  the  contract  with  the  Greek  government  ex- 
of  his  explorations  in  the  service  of  the  Porte  tending  for  10  years^  and  had  purchased  the 
discovert  in  1847  a  number  of  localities  of  Turkish  ^rman  unlimited  in  time  for  the  annual 
the  mineral  belonging  both  to  the  Turkish  and  payment  of  $55,000.  An  arrangement  was 
Greek  governments.  By  an  arrangement  with  entered  into  witn  the  house  of  Messrs.  John 
the  former,  operations  were  commenced  in  the  Taylor  and  sons  of  England  to  employ  a  capital 
same  year  at  some  of  the  localities  and  after-  of  £120,000  in  this  business,  and  supply  the 
ward  extended  to  others,  so  that  the  price  has  emery  either  in  the  stone  or  powder  to  all  parts 
since  been  reduced  to  $50  per  ton.  At  the  of  the  world,  with  the  guarantee  of  its  being 
mountain  of  Gumudi-dagh,  12  m.  E.  of  the  ruins  free  from  adulterations,  such  as  had  previously 
of  Ephesus,  Dr.  Smith  found  the  emery  upon  impaired  its  qualities  and  reduced  its  value, 
the  summit  scattered  about  in  loose  pieces  of  all  The  principal  consumption  of  the  article  is  in 
sizes,  up  to  masses  of  several  tons  weight.  The  polishing  plate  glass,  and  the  increase  of  this 
rock  to  which  it  belonged  was  a  bluish  meta-  business  causes  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
morphio  marble,  reposing  upon  mica  slate  and  for  emery.  The  discovery  of  new  localities  is  a 
gneiss.  In  this  rock  the  mineral  was  found  in  matter  of  great  importance,  the  few  that  are 
nodules,  and  in  amorphous  masses,  some  of  known  in  other  parts  of  the  world  furnishing  no 
which  were  several  yaras  in  length  and  breadth,  supply  capable  of  competing  with  that  brought 
and  of  the  weight  of  80  to  40  tons.  The  struo-  from  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said  to 
ture  of  this  rock  is  compact  and  tolerably  regu-  be  found  near  Petschkau  in  Bohemia,  near  Ekate- 
lar,  but  the  surface  presents  a  granular  appear-  rinbnrg  in  the  UrBl,  near  Miask  in  the  Bmen 
ance.  Unless  traversed  by  fissures,  the  rock  is  mountains^  and  in  Frederic  valley,  Australia. — 
broken  with  great  difficulty,  and  attempts  to  Emery  is  prepared  for  use  by  crushing  the  stone 
drill  it  are  made  in  vain  from  its  wear  upon  the  xmder  stamps,  and  sorting  the  powder  into  differ- 
tools.  As  the  transportation  from  the  quarries  ent  sizes  by  appropriate  sieves.  For  the  most 
is  only  on  the  backs  of  camels  or  horses^  many  delicate  uses  o£  optidansy  dec,  it  is  separated  in 
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A  small  way  by  a  system  of  washing  orer  called  Coimt  Rainford  as  the  minuter  of  BaTarii, 
by  chemUt«  elutriation.  After  being  gromid,  the  be  having  been  born  a  aotjeot  of  the  British 
powder  is  thrown  into  water,  or  water  containing  crown.  Formerly  the  principle  that  no  sob- 
gum  arable,  or  it  may  be  oil,  and  allowed  to  sub-  ject  oonld  ever  cease  to  owe  allegiance  to 
side  for  a  certain  number  of  seconds  or  minutes,  his  govermnent  prevailed  in  Enrope,  and  the 
The  nrocess  being  systematically  conducted,  the  statute  books  of  England  still  contain  laws  for- 
powder  is  sorted  into  many  sizes,  and  named  ac-  bidding  the  emigration  of  seTeral  claases  of  arti- 
cordirig  to  the  time  the  fluid  was  allowed  to  sans ;  but  they  have  become  obaolete.  The 
stand  before  the  substance  in  suspension  waa  general  rule  in  European  oonntries  la  nov  to 
collected,  as  emery  of  10  seconds,  of  30  seconds,  allow  emigration,  provided  the  emigrant  ha 
2  minutes,  30,  60,  80  minutes,  dec.  Emery  is  fulfilled  all  hb  obligaUons  toward  hb  natire 
applied  to  paper,  thin  cloth,  and  slips  of  wood,  state;  yet  the  question  is  atiU  snrroonded  with 
by  dusting  the  powder  upon  these  articles,  which  many  diflSculties.  The  United  States,  by  adopt- 
arc  first  coated  with  thin  glue.  They  are  then  ing  foreigners  as  citizens  without  inquiring  a 
ready  for  sole  or  for  use  under  the  name  of  emery  certificate  of  their  dismissal  from  their  ori^il 
paper,  cloth,  or  sticks.  Mixed  with  paper  pulp  citizenship,  have  implicitly  proclaimed  the  nft* 
and  fine  gloss  and  rolled  into  sheets,  it  forms  the  ural  right  of  expatriation,  that  is  to  say,  tlw 
patent  razor-strop  paper;  and  by  a  variety  of  right  of  every  man  to  choose  a  government  on- 
other  methods  it  is  prepared  for  its  most  conven-  der  which  he  intends  to  live.  To  this  extent 
lent  apj^lication  to  its  nimierous  uses  of  grind-  the  right  has  not  been  acknowledged  by  anf 
ing  and  polishing.  European  state  except  Great  Britain,  and  by  dii 

EMETICS,  medicines  used  to  produce  vomit-  latter  only  practically,  not  legally.     Cases  havs 

ing.    They  may  bo  divided  into  two  classes,  frequently  arisen  in  which  naturalized  dtism 

specific  and  irritant.    Tlio  first  class  require  for  of  the  United  States,  even  those  who  came  h«o 

their  opcmtlun  that  they  be  taken  into  the  cir-  as  minors  by  the  wUl  of  their   parents,  havi 

culation,  and  they  produce  their  specific  effects  been  compelled,  on  travelling  through  the  cooi- 

whetlicr  they  are  absorbed  from  the  stomach  or  try  of  their  birth,  to  do  military  dnty,  or  htst 

injected  directly  into  the  blood.    When  taken  been  punished  for  having  failed  to  do  so.    Tin 

internally  their  action  does  not  commonly  com-  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 

menco  until  after  20  or  30  minutes ;  then  nausea,  in  regard  to  such  cases  has  been  as  unsettled  as 

chilliness,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness  are  pro-  that  of  Great  Britain.    While,   in    1853,  Mr. 

duccd,  wliilo  the  pulso  is  slow  and  soft;  and  as  Marcy,  then  secretary  of  state,  in  hb  famov 

vomiting  is  induced,  these  give  way  to  a  flushed  Koszta  letter,  demonstrated  the  right  and  dotj 

countenance,  a  warm  skin,  and  a  full  pulse.    Ir-  of  the  United  States  to  protect  even  **  inchoate 

ritant  emetics,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  copper,  mus-  citizens"  against  exactions  arising  from  their 

tard,  ^c,  on  tlie  other  hand,  produce  vomiting  former  political  relations,  in   1S58  the  repre 

by  their  direct  efiect  upon  the  lining  membrane  sentative  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin  was  not 

of  the  Btuinach.    Their  action  is  immediate  and  sustained  by  his  government  in  protestingagaiaik 

unpreccded  by  any  nausea  or  other  precursory  the  forcible  enrollment  of  naturalized  Americao 

syinptoins.    They  are  used  chiefly  in  crises  of  citizens  in  the  Prussian  army.     It  was  beU 

narcotic  poisoning,  and  in  cases  of  accumulation  then,  that  when  a  foreigner  became  naturalind 

in  tlio  bronchial  tubes,  where  from  the  feebleness  in  the  United  States  without  having  obtained 

of  the  patient  it  is  desirable  to  shun  the  dcpres-  permission  to  do  so  from  his  former  government, 

sion  ])recoding  the  action  of  ordinary  emetics,  ho  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Axn6^ 

while  full  and  promnt  vomiting  is  required.  icon  government  only  within  the   territory  df 

EMKf  RATION',  tlio  act  of  leaving  the  coun-  the  United  States,  and,  when  returning  to  hk 
try  or  place  where  one  has  previously  resided,  native  country  under  cover  of  an  Americia 
in  order  to  reside  elsewhere.  In  all  European  passport,  did  so  at  his  own  risk.  A  di^ 
countries,  Great  Brit^irn  excepted,  a  formid  re-  tinct  legal  definition  of  the  bearing  of  the 
linquishmcut  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi-  act  of  naturalization  upon  the  rights  of  the 
zonship  by  the  emigrant  and  the  government  naturalized  citizen  in  regard  to  his  fonacr 
respectively  is  required  in  order  to  render  emi-  government  has  never  been  attempted. — In 
gration  lo^al.  If  no  *^  certificate  of  expatriation"  some  cases  governments  have  been  glad  to  low 
is  obtulnoil  by  the  emigrant,  his  former  govern-  a  portion  of  their  population,  especiallv  when 
inent  rctaitm'  its  claims  on  him,  wheUier  ho  the  Malthusian  theory  of  over-populatioa  pre- 
beconies  a  luituralized  citizen  of  another  coun-  vails.  Thus,  British  economists  congratulated 
try  or  not.  But  even  those  emigrants  who  their  country  upon  the  great  migration  fron 
have  been  legally  dismissed  from  the  country  Ireland  to  America  about  the  middle  of  tlui 
of  their  birth  are,  in  many  European  states,  re-  century.  Their  theory  waa  that  by  thus  thin- 
ganled  as  remaining  under  certain  moral  obliga-  ning  out  the  population,  the  means  of  snbsiil- 
tions  toward  their  former  government.  They  ence  for  those  remaining  must  necessarily  be 
may  l>o  tn^ated  as  traitors  if  they  carry  arms  increased.  Possibly  the  peculiar  political  imti- 
against  their  native  state;  it  is  also  customary  tutions  of  a  country  may  authorize  such  a  be- 
not  to  receive  them  as  representatives  of  the  lief,  but  general  experience  tends  to  prove  thit 
f<»roign  country  to  which  tliey  may  emigrate,  an  absolute  over-population  iaout  of  theqnee* 
Thus  the  English  governmtnt  refused  to  receive  fion  even  in  the  most  densely  settled  EurofMB 
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conntries.    A  relative  over-population,  cansed    nomadic  tribes.    Of  sncli  corporate  emigration 
by  partial  and  insufficient  development  of  natu-  patriarchal  history  records  some  examples,  as 
ral  resources,  exists  in  the  most  thinly  settled  those  of  Lot,  Abraham,  and  Jacob.    With  the 
countries.    Indeed,  the  lower  the  state  of  civil-  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  growth  of  more 
ization  the  more  frequent  is  a  relative  over-pop-  definite  political  relations,  trade,  and  commerce^ 
ulation.    This  is  proved  by  the  example  oi  the  began  the  emigration  of  single  bodies  of  ad- 
American  Indians,  a  few  thousands  of  whom  venturers  to  distant  countries.     In  this  way 
may  starve  for  want  of  food  on  a  territory  large  Phoenicians,  led  by  Cadmus,  and  Egyptians,  led 
enough  for  a  European  kingdom.    The  limit  of  by  Danaus  and  Oecrops,  emigrated  to  Ureece,  the 
absolute  over-population,  that  is,  of  the  insuffi-  Heraclidss  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor,  the  Tyr- 
ciency  of  the  natural  resources  to  subsist  a  peo-  rhenians  to  Italy.  Unlike  these,  the  exodus  of  the 
pie,  may  have  been  reached  in  some  provinces  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  was  a  corporate 
of  China,  but  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out  by  emigration  of  a  people,  on  account  of  religious 
actual  experience  in  Europe.    It  is  a  significant  and  political  oppression,  for  which  modern  his- 
fact  that  the  emigration  from  some  European  tory  furnishes  parallels  in  the  Mormon  emigra- 
couD tries,  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia  ibr  tion  to  Utah  and  the  emigration  of  the  Boers 
instance,  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  population ;  that  in  southern  Africa.    During  the  historical  times 
is  to  say,  the  largest  number  emigrate  from  the  of  ancient  Greece  emigration  generally  assumed 
most  thinly  settled  agricultural  districts,  these  the  character  of  colonization.    Many  flourishing 
having,  relatively,  a  larger  over-population  than  and  powerful  colonies  were  thus  sent  forth  along 
those  in  which  agricultural  and  manufacturing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas 
pursuits  are  combined.    The  monarchical  gov-  by  Greece,  the  relative  position  of  which  in 
ernments  of  Europe  have  from  time  to  time  en-  aqcient  history  is  similar  in  that , respect  to 
deavored  to  diminish  emigration  by  oppressive  that  of  the  Germanic  (Anglo-Saxon)  nations 
laws,  and  by  levying  heavy  taxes  upon  emi-  as  contrasted  to  that  of  the  Roman  race.    The 
grants ;  but  of  late  they  have  begun  to  perceive  colonies  of  ancient  Rome  for  the  most  part 
that  such  measures  fail  entirely  to  produce  the  were  rather  outposts  of  an  army  and  combina- 
desired  result,  and  have  therefore  confined  their  tions  of  fortune  hunters  than  settlements  of 
efforts  to  the  regulation  and  protection  of  emi-  men  intending  to  found  permanent  residences, 
gration.     Associations   have  been  formed  in  The  great  migration  of  the  Germanic  nations 
many  European  states  for  this  special  purpose,  having  destroyed  the  Roman  empire,  the  move- 
In  the  United  States  there  are  likewise  a  num-  roents  of  European  society  were  for  centuries 
ber  of  similar  associations  devoting  themselves  not  unlike  the  whirlpool  caused  by  the  sinking 
to  the  assistance  of  immigrants.    Tlie  Unit^  of  a  large  vessel.    Nations  and  races  were  tossed 
States  government  has  passed  laws  for  the  reg-  hither  and  thither,  and  only  a  few  out-of-the- 
ulation  of  emigrant  ships  ^arch  2, 1819 ;  Feb.  way  nooks  and  corners  of  Europe  remained  un- 
22,  1847;  May  17,  1848;  March  8,  1849,  &c.).  disturbed.    Charlemagne  changed  the  direction 
The  state  of  NewTork  has  established  a  board  of  of  German  emigration  from  the  south  to  the  east 
commissioners  which  requires  a  tax  of  $2  from  and  north.    While  from  that  time  the  move- 
every  immigrant,  and  applies  the  proceeds  of  this  ments  of  German  nations  toward  Italy  assumed 
taxation  to  the  support  of  the  needy  and  desti-  the  character  of  mere  militai'v  conquests,  their 
tnte  among  them.    A  depot  for  all  immigrants  emigration  conquered  nearly  tne  whole  country 
arriving  at  New  York,  designed  to  protect  them  between  the  Elbe  and  Vistula  rivers  from  the 
against  fraud  and  violence,  was  opened  in  1855.  Slavic  race.  A  counter  current  from  Asia,  which 
Similar  measures  have  been  adopted  or  pro-  set  in  at  various  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  con- 
posed  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  sisting  of  Magyars  and  Tartars,  was  successfully 
Michigan,  the  latter  of  which  in  1859  appointed  resisted,  and  the  tide  was  even  turned  upon 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  portion  of  Asia  by  the  crusades ;  but  at  a  later  period  an- 
the  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  state  of  other  Asiatic  race,  the  Osmanli  (Turks),  suc- 
Michigan.  In  1858  the  German  diet  proposed  cer-  ceeded  in  displacing  the  most  decayed  of  Chris- 
tain  rules  for  the  restriction  of  emigration  from  tian  nations  m  south-eastern  Europe,  while  al- 
Germany  to  America,  but  their  adoption  was  most  simultaneously  still  another  Asiatic  race 
retarded  by  the  war  beginning  in  April,  1859. —  (the  Arabs)  was  expelled  from  the  south- west- 
The  history  of  emigration  in  the  broadest  mean-  em  peninsula  (Spain),  to  which  they  had  emi- 
ing  of  the  word  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  man-  grated  8  centuries  before. — ^Individual  emigra* 
kind.     Of  the  earliest  migrations  by  which  the  tion,  as  distinguished  from  the  movements  of 
fundamental  features  of  European  history  have  whole  nations,  commenced  on  a  large  scale  af- 
been  defined,  no  records  remain,   but  numer-  ter  the  discovery  of  America.    During  the  16th 
ous  traces  of  them  are  found  by  the  nrchaeol-  century  the  nations  in  which  the  Roman  element 
ogist,  ethnologist,  and  linguist.    In  the  earliest  predominated,  Spdn,  Portugal,  and  France,  sent 
stages  of  civilized  life,  when  hunting  was  man^s  forth  a  great  number  of  emigrants,  most  of 
only  means  of  subsistence,  his  wild  roamings  them  mere  adventurers  who  did  not  intend  to 
over  large  territories  could  scarcely  be  called  stay  longer  than  might  be  necessary  to  become 
emigration,  since  there  were  no  settled  habita-  rich.    The  first  attempts  by  the  English  to  or- 
tions  to  leave  or  to  go  to.    Emigration  proper  gluiize  emigration  to  America  likewise  origi- 
commenced  when  herdsmen  congregated  into  nated  in  adventurous  designs.    In  such  attempts 
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800  man  aaS  £40,000  were  lost  from  1685  to  ' 

1500.  In  1606  over  2,000  emigrants  were  sent 
from  England  to  North  America  to  seek  for 
gold,  bnt  thej  perished  miserably,  and  in  1609 
but  60  of  tLem  remaiocd.  The  Hakluyt  com- 
pany' for  the  colooLzation  of  Vir^nia  lost  9,000 

men  mid  £100,000.     At  last  religioua  contests  I 

laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  Korth  American  conlinent.  The 
emiKTation  of  the  Puritana  and  their  succesafiil 

eatablUhment  in  New  England  served  as  an  ex-  | 

ample  to  all  those  who  in  Europe  were  oppress- 
ed for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  Beside,  the 
gronnd  having  been  broken  for  the  settlement 
of  what  are  now  the  sonihem  states  of  the 
Union,  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  their  genial 
climate,  and  withal  the  still  lingering  hope  of 
sadden  enriohmeot  by  discoveries  of  preoioDfl 
metnls,  attracted  large  numbers  of  colonists.  A 
strong  tide  of  emigration  from  Germany  set  in 
toward  Pennsylvania  near  the  end  of  the  17th 
and  during  the  IBth  century ;  the  Batch  colo- 
nized New  Jork ;  the  Swedes  Delaware ;  Can- 
ada and  Louisiana  were  settled  by  French  ad- 
venturers. Still  the  current  of  emigration  to 
America  during  the  ITO  years  of  the  oolonial 
history  was  slow  and  tedious  when  compared 
with  that  which  commenced  after  the  war  of 
independence,  and  especially  whou  the  success 
of  American  institutions  hod  been  tasted  by  the 
experience  of  one  generation.  Statistical  tables 
of  the  number  of  alien  immigrants  were  not 
kept  until,  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  congress 
of  March  3,  1810,  collectors  of  the  customs  be- 
gan to  report  quarterly  to  the  secretary  of  state 

the  number,  sex,  age,  &c.,  of  passengers  arriving  The  total  number  of  alien  immigraiita  who  iP- 
by  soo.  There  are,  however,  reasons  to  donbt  rived  in  the  United  States  from  8«pt.  80, 1S1I; 
the  accorscy  of  the  reports  mode  within  the  to  Bee.  81,  ISfiS,  is4,ai9,6M.  Of  the  [imm 
first  10  or  16  years  succeeding  the  passage  of  gers  coming  by  sea  daring  the  8  yean  «iidiii| 
tb.a  act.  Mr.  F.  Kapp  attempts  to  prove  from  Dec.  1869,  deducting  thcrefhim  tnoae  barn  1b 
the  records  of  several  settlementA,  established  the  United  States,  as  also  those  ■who  nwdf 
between  1820  and  1830,  that  the  number  of  im-  passed  tlirongh  the  United  States  to  tbe  Brit 
migrants  who  arrived  during  that  time  was  ish  provinces,  Ac,  there  remain  abont  B6O,O00 
larger  tlian  that  given  tu  the  of&cial  reports,  souls.  Estimating  the  number  of  itntnigraiiti 
The  immigration  from  1784  to  1794  is  stated  by  who  arrived  from  1781  to  1819  at  100,000,  we 
Ur.  Samuel  Blodget  (1806)  to  have  averaged  obtain  a  grand  total  of  4,913,634,  or,  in  roaat 
4,000  per  annum.  Burins  1TS4, 10,000  immi-  numbers,  6,000,000  immigrants  into  the  Unitel 
sraiits  were  estimated  to  liave  arrived  in  the  States  from  1T84  to  Jan.  1, 1660.  Of  ^is  mia- 
United  Btotes,  but  this  was  an  extraordinary  her  about  2,600,000  came  from  Great  Britdi 
number  for  the  time.  The  yearly  average  oi  and  Ireland;  about  1,600,000  from  Germany 
the  immigration  during  20  years,  from  1790  to  (inclnding  tlie  whole  of  Prusua  and  Aulril); 
1810,  is  assumed  by  Br.  Adam  Seybort  to  have  200,000  from  France;  100,000  ttotn  BritiA 
been  6,000.  Daring  the  10  years  from  1806  to  America;  60,000  from  Sweden  and  TiConrtfi 
1816  extensive  emigration  to  the  United  States  60,000  {Vf  firom  China;  40,000  from  SwitlV- 
wasprecladedby  thounfriendlyrelationsat  that  land;  86,000  fh)m  the  Vest  Lidi«a;  18|0in 
time  existing  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  from  Holland;  16,000from  Uezico;  6,000(hn 
tlio  United  States;  but  soon  after  the  restoration  Italy;  7,000  from  Belgium;  6,500  ttom  Soolk 
of  peace  it  began  again.  During  the  year  1817  America;  2,000  from  Portugal;  1,800  from  tlM 
over  20,000  immigrants  arrived.  No  trust-  Azores ;  1,000  from  Rnasia.  It  will  be  (MD 
worthy  data  exist  on  the  immigration  of  tiie  91  from  the  above  table  that  the  emlgratioB  to 
months  from  Jan.  1,  1818,  to  Sept  SO,  1819.  the  United  States  increased  in  an  nnpreoadMt 
From  the  latter  date  to  ]856,  the  nnmber  of  od  proportion  from  1846  to  1864.  lUa  val 
alien  pDssengon, and fromlB56tol868thetotal  owing  in  tbe-first  instance  to  the  great  &D^ 
number  of  passengers  (natives  of  the  United  ine  in  Ireland;  in  the  sooond,  to  the  rendotioM 
States  included)  arriving  by  sea,  are  officially  of  1848,  bj  which  great  nambere  of  tbaaewbon 
reported  as  follows :  prospects  had  been  blighted  by  poUtwal  amrir 
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sions  were  induced  to  remoye  to  the  western  emigrants.  The  emigration  to  Australia  was 
continent  The  year  1854  was  also  the  taming  formerly  for  the  most  part  a  forced  one.  From 
point  in  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  emi-  1798  to  1838,  about  74,000  convicts  were  trans- 
'  gration  from  Ireland  and  Germany.  In  1862  ported  thither.  Since  then  the  free  emigration 
Ireland  sent  160,000  emigrants  to  the  United  has  gradually  increased ;  in  1887,  it  was  2,664; 
States,  Germany  but  145,918;  in  1853  there  ar-  1838,  6,102;  1889,7,852;  1840,  5,216;  1841, 
rived  164,000  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  141,-  12,188;  1842,  5,071;  1848,28,904;  1849,82,- 
946  from  Germany ;  but  in  1854  the  Irish  immi-  091 ;  1850, 16,037 ;  1851, 21,582 ;  1852,  87,424; 
grationfell  to  about  108,000,  while  the  German  1853,61,401;  1857,  61,248.  The  total  emi- 
increased  to  215,009,  and  in  1855  there  arrived  gration  to  Australia  from  1849  to  1859  will 
71,918  Germans  (including  Prussians  and  Aus-  scarcely  fall  short  of  550,000.  Tlie  aggregate 
trians),  and  50,000  Irishmen.  In  the  port  of  of  those  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United 
Kew  York  there  arrived  in  1856, 56,117  6erman,  Kingdom  either  to  British  colonies  or  foreign 
and  48,996  Irish  immigrants ;  in  1857,  86,859  countries  from  1815  to  1858,  is  given  by  Mr. 
German,  and  57,106  Irish;  in  1858,  81,874 Ger-  McOuUoch  at  8,798,529.  Adding  to  this  the 
man,  and  25,097  Irish.  From  Jan.  1  to  April  7,  emigration  of  subsequent  years,  as  stated  by 
1859,  there  arrived  in  the  port  of  New  York  other  authorities  (viz, :  889,524  in  1854,  nearly 
7,198  immigrants,  against  8,018  during  the  same  200,000  in  1855,  165,951  in  1856,  212,875  in 
period  in  1858.  The  steady  falling  off  of  the  im-  1857),  we  obtain  a  total  of  over  4,600,000  emi- 
migration  since  1854  is  attributed  to  various  grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  a  pe- 
causes,  prominent  among  which  are  the  strong  re-  riod  of  48  years. — ^The  emigration  from  Europe 
action  of  the  native  American  sentiment  against  to  other  distant  countries  than  those  in  which 
the  supposed  deluge  of  the  United  States  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  predominates,  has  always 
aliens,  and  the  financial  crises  of  1854-^7.  It  has  been  comparatively  insignificant,  in  spite  of  all 
been  calculated  that  the  number  of  2,500,000  efforts  of  continental  governments  to  push  it  in 
foreigners  who  had  settled  in  the  United  States  that  direction.  Algeria,  in  1851,  frill  20  years 
from  1784  to  1850  had  during  that  period  be^  after  its  conquest  by  the  French,  had  an  immi- 
swelled  to  4,000,000  including  their  descendants,  grant  population  of  only  65,238.  The  emigra- 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  in  1860  the  total  tion  from  France  to  Algeria  amounted  in  1856 
of  that  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  to  8,564,  and  in  1857  only  to  7,992.— Of  the 
States  which  is  the  product  of  immigration  since  South  American  states,  Brazil  as  early  as  1819 
1784  would  be  near  7,000,000.  But  a  close  endeavored  to  attract  emigration  from  Germany 
calculation  is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  and  Switzerland,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  age  in  an  immi-  emigrants  were  treated  by  the  large  property 
grant  population  is  very  different  from  that  in  holders  frustrated  these  efforts,  although  ener- 
a  native  one,  there  being  always  among  the  getically  repeated  from  time  to  time.  Still,  a 
former  a  greater  number  of  marriageable  per^  few  Swiss  and  German  colonies  have,,  after  hav- 
sons,  but  also  a  greater  proportion  nearer  to  ing  passed  through  the  severest  ordeals,  obtained 
the  average  period  of  human  life.  Of  the  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  Among 
total  emigration  from  Europe,  the  largest  por-  these  are  New  i^eiburg,  Petropolis,  Leopol- 
tion  is  identical  with  the  immigration  into  dina,  and  San  Amarros,  idl  in  the  neighborhood 
the  United  States.  In  a  comparative  statist!-  of  the  capital,  and  containing  altogether  some 
cal  table,  published  by  the  French  govern-  12,000  inhabitants.  Since  1851  the  colonies  of 
ment  in  1859,  the  total  emigration  during  10  Donna  Francisca,  Blumenan  on  the  Itigahazy, 
years,  from  1848  to  1858,  from  Great  Britain  province  of  Santa  Oatarina,  and  Ybicaba,  prov- 
and  Ireland,  is  given  at  2,750,000,  from  Ger-  ince  of  San  Paulo,  have  been  established.  Em- 
many  at  1,200,000  (this  number  is  given  as  1,1 87,-  igration  from  Ctermany  and  Belgium  to  Costa 
088  in  the  consular  reports),  but  less  than  200,-  Rica  and  Nicaragua  (1850),  and  from  Austria 
000  from  France.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  (Tyrol)  to  Peru  (1867-8^,  has  generally  re- 
emigration  is  almost  monopolized  by  the  Ger-  suited  in  failure.  Emigration  from  Germany  to 
manic  nations,  among  whom,  in  this  respect,  Chili  has  been  attempted  with  better  success. 
Sweden  and  Norway  have  since  the  middle  of  The  agricultural  colonies  established  since  1850 
the  19  th  century  begun  to  take  a  place.  The  in  the  province  of  Valdivia  are  in  a  highly  pros- 
total  emigration  from  Europe  in  1857  was,  ao-  perous  condition,  and  may  in  no  very  remote 
cording  to  official  statements,  852,878,  viz. :  time  form  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  Grerman  pop- 
190,600  from  Germany,  99,681  from  Great  Brit-  nlation  on  the  western  dope  of  the  South  Amen- 
ain,  86,238  from  Ireland,  13,802  from  France,  can  continent.  In  1859  a  joint  stock  company 
8,151  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  6,000  from  fortheestablishmentof  German  emigrant  settle- 
Switzerland,  1,784  from  Holland,  660  from  ments  in  the  republic  of  Ecuador  was  organized 
Belgium,  and  400  from  Italy. — Next  to  the  by  Grerman  merchants  in  London  under  favor- 
United  States,  the  British  colonies  in  America  able  auspices.  An  isolated  case  of  successful 
and  Australia  attract  the  greatest  number  of  colonization  by  people  of  the  Roman  race  is  the 
emigrants.  The  emigration  from  Great  Britmn  establishment  of  about  80,000  Frenchmen  and 
and  Ireland  to  British  America  from  1846  to  Italians  in  the  Argentine  republic  near  tha 
1857  averaged  40,000  per  annum.  The  year  of  mouth  of  the  river  List  Plata.  Since  1857  strong 
the  Irish  &mine  (1846)  drew  thither  109,680  efforts  have  been  made  in  G^ermany  to  tumeni* 
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igr&tion  in  the  ganie  direction,  and  the  hope  has  bom  ont  of  those  states  and  tenitoite  respect^ 

been  expressed  that  bj  this  means  the  La  Plata  ively,  bat  within  the  United  States, 

coantry  might  be  permanently  acquired  for  the  EMIR,  an  Arabic  title,  meaning  |irino6  or 

German  race,  but  as  yet  scarcely  any  thing  has  ruler,  given  in  Turkey  particularly  to  those  * 

been  done  to  that  effect. — In  Europe,  Russia  thought  to  be  of  the  line  of  Mohammed  through 

was  among  the  earliest  to  perceive  the  advan-  his  daughter  Fatima,  and  to  whom,  in  disdoe- 

tages  of  immigration.    Peter  the  Great  invited  tion  from  all  others,  belongs  the  right  to  wear 

emigrants  from  all  nations  to  settle  in  Russia,  a  green  turban.    Properly,  the  emirs  coostitits 

His  successors  followed  the  same  policy  by  with  the  ulemas  only  the  firsf  of  the  4  castes 

granting  premiums  and  valuable  privileges,  such  of  the  Turks,  but  their  number  has  so  mnch  in* 

as  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  certain  num-  creased  that  they  are  now  estimated  at  j^  psit 

her  of  years,  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  of  the  population  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 

free  homesteads  to  colonists.    Induced  by  these  they  are  found  in  every  class  of  people,  even 

advantages,  a  largo  number  of  emigrants  from  among  the  beggars.    Emirs  who  perform  serrilB 

the  Palatinate  settled  in  southern  Russia  in  1 784.  duties  do  not  degrade  the  green  turban  by  coo- 

Immediately  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  an  ex-  tinning  to  wear  it ;  and  those  who  beoomctgcii* 

tensive  Germanic  emigration  to  Russia  (includ-  erals,  pashas,  ministers,  or  even  grand  vizien, 

ing  Poland)  took  place.    The  total  number  of  also  dispense  with  it  on  public  occasions,  kit 

Germans  who  emigrated  thither  between  the  they  may  offend  the  sultan,  who  Las  not  tb* 

years  1816  and  1826  is  estimated  at  250,000.  honor  of  wearing  it,  not  being  of  the  race  <tf 

The  agricultural  colonies  of  Yielovish,  in  the  Mohammed. 

government  of  Tchernigov,  and  Riebendorf,  in  EMLYX,  Thomas,  an  English  Unitarian  di- 
that  of  Voronezh,  a  manufacturing  colony  near  vine,  born  in  Stamford,  May  27,  1668,  di«d 
Pultowa,  a  Moravian  settlement  at  Sarepta,  and  July  80, 1743.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
a  number  of  German  colonies  in  the  Crimea,  and  after  travelling  over  England  and  Irejaod 
originated  in  this  way.  During  the  reign  of  settled  in  1691  in  Dublin,  where  he  gained 
Niciiolas  emigration  to  Russia  ceased  almost  en-  great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In  1697  be 
tirely,  but  since  tlie  accession  of  Alexander  II.  advanced  doctrines  upon  the  subject  of  the 
it  has,  to  some  degree,  commenced  anew  in  the  Trinity  at  variance  with  those  of  his  congKp- 
northeastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  whence  of  tion,  declaring  the  Father  preeminent  over  the 
late  a  considerable  number  of  agriculturists  have  Son  and  Spirit,  and  thus  reviving  ArisnisB. 
emigrated  to  Poland. — The  Austrian  govern-  The  opposition  which  was  excited  against  him 
ment  holds  out  inducements  in  order  to  draw  a  obliged  him  to  leave  Ireland,  and  he  published  ia 
portion  of  the  German  emigration  to  Hungary,  England  a  work  declaring  and  aiming  toJnstiA' 
but  so  far  with  poor  success.  Immediately  his  opinions.  This  book  brought  upon  hims 
after  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  the  prosecution  for  blasphemy,  and  he  was  coo- 
question  .was  seriously  discussed  whether  it  demned  to  the  penalty  of  a  fine  and  a  yev*s 
would  not  bo  possible  to  regenerate  the  Orient  imprisonment.  He  did  not  paj  the  fine,  but 
by  turning  the  tide  of  westward  emigration  to  remained  in  prison  2  years,  and  after  his  xeleiM 
the  lower  Danubian  countries  and  Asia  Minor. —  preached  to  a  congregation  of  his  fHends  in 
Of  Asiatic  nations,  China  furnishes  the  largest  London.  His  character  was  amiable,  and  Itf 
number  of  emigrants,  hundreds  of  thousands  life  irreproachable.  Beside  his  theological  writ- 
of  whom  settle  on  the  different  islands  of  the  ings,  which  have  been  republished,  he  left  me- 
Halay  archipelago,  the  British,  Dutch,  Spanish,  moirs  of  the  life  and  sentiments  of  Dr.  SsmiiBl 
and  Danish  colonies,  and  also  in  Australia,  the  Clarke. 

Sandwich  Islands,  and  California.  The  annual  EMMANUEL,  the  same  as  IioifAVusL,  a  He- 
average  of  Chinese  emigration  may  reach  some  brew  word  signifying  "  God  with  ns.^  It  is 
200,000,  but  most  of  them  do  not  remain  per-  used  by  Isaiah  in  a  prophecy  which  aooordiiv 
manently  abroad.  They  return  to  their  native  to  Matthew  was  accomplished  in  Jesns  Christ 
country  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  enough  to  who  is  thus  divinely  recognized  as  the  predicted 
live  comfortably  at  home.  We  may  here  men-  Messiah,  the  true  Immanuel,  or  **  God  with  joaT 
tion  the  peculiar  system  of  emigration  which  EMMET.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  borderiag 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  carried  on  on  Minn.,  intersected  by  the  Dea  Moines  river; 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  French  government,  area,  about  450  sq.  m.  In  its  N.  £.  part  an 
viz. :  the  professedly  voluntary  emigration  of  several  small  lakes.  It  has  been  formed  sidm 
negroes  from  the  coast  ^  Africa  to  French  1850,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Robert  Em- 
colonies.  It  is  generally  considered  that  this  is  met,  the  Irish  patriot  It  is  not  indoded  is 
simply  the  old  slave  trade  in  disguise.— That  the  state  census  of  1856.  II.  A  new  co.  of 
emigration  which  is  uninterruptedly  going  on  Mich.,  called  also  Tonedagana,  comprising  tbe 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  among  northern  extremity  of  the  lower  penmsols,  bof- 
the  different  states  can  scarcely  be  considered  dering  on  Lake  Michigan ;  area,  about  800 1^ 
nnder  the  same  head  with  the  emigrations  from  m.  It  is  not  included  in  the  cenans  of  1850. 
nation  to  nation.  According  to  the  census  of  EMMET,  Robert,  an  Irish  revolntionii^ 
1850,  there  lived  in  the  different  states  and  tcr-  born  in  Dublin  in  1780,  hanged  in  the  sane  dtjy 
ritories  of  the  Union  4,176,225  white  persons  Sept.  20,  1803.  He  gained  high  hoDon  il 
(viz. :  2,219,331  males,  and  1,956,804  females)  Trinity  college,  from  which  he  was  nllimrtijy 
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expelled  for  avowing  himself  a  republican.  He  embark  in  the  enterprise  which  led  him  to  the 
Jomed  the  association  of  united  Irishmen,  whose  ecaffold.  He  came  to  America  in  1804,  rose  to 
object  was  to  separate  Ireland  from  Great  Brit-  eminence  in  his  profession  in  New  York,  and 
'ain  and  to  establish  an  independent  republic,  was  attorney-general  of  that  state  in  1812. 
and  he  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  While  in  prison  in  Scotland  he  wrote  sketches 
After  the  failure  of  this  attempt  he  escaped  of  Irish  history,  illustrative  especially  of  the 
to  France,  returned  secretly  to  Dublin  in  1802,  political  events  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 
reorganized  the  malcontents,  established  vari-  which  were  printed  in  New  York  in  1807. — 
ous  depots  of  powder  and  firearms  in  different  John  Patton,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Ameri- 
parts  of  the  city,  and  fixed  upon  July  23, 1803,  can  physician,  born  in  Dublin,  April  8,  1797, 
as  the  time  to  seize  the  castle  and  arsenals  of  died  in  New  York,  Aug.  13,  1842.  He  came 
Dublin.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  ho  directed  with  his  father  and  other  Irish  exiles  to  the 
the  distribution  of  pikes  among  the  assembled  United  States,  was  educated  for  3  years  in  the 
conspirators,  to  whom  he  delivered  an  animated  military  school  at  West  Point,  resided  for  one 
harangue.  The  insurgent  band,  marching  with  year  in  Italy,  and  studied  medicine  after  his  re- 
cheers  into  the  principal  street,  and  being  swelled  turn.  His  delicate  health  obliging  him  to  seek 
into  an  immense  and  furious  mob,  assassinated  a  milder  climate,  he  removed  to  Charleston  in 
Chief  Justice  Kilwarden,  who  was  passing  by  1822,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  his  carriage,  but  hesitated  to  follow  their  en-  He  was  in  1824  elected  professor  of  chemistry 
thusiastic  leader  to  the  castle,  and  dispersed  at  and  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Vir- 
the  first  volley  from  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  ginia,  and  during  several  years  was  a  oontribu- 
Emmet,  in  disgust  at  the  outrages  and  pusilla-  tor  to  Silliman^s  ^^  Journal.'' 
nimity  of  the  insurgents,  abandoned  them  and  EMMITSBURG,  a  post  village  of  Frederic 
escaped  to  the  Wicklow  mountains.  After  co.,  Md.,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  thickly 
the  failure  of  the  first  blow  he  checked  the  populated  region ;  pop.  in  1850,  812.  It  con- 
other  movements  which  had  been  projected,  tains  several  churches,  an  academy,  an  asylum 
husbanding  his  resources  in  the  hope  of  soon  for  female  orphans^  an  institute  for  girls,  under 
renewing  the  revolt.  He  might  have  evaded  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  eharity,  and  Mount 
the  pursuit  of  the  government,  but  a  tender  at-  St.  Mary's  college  and  theological  seminary,  a 
tachment  which  subsisted  between  him  and  flourishing  institution  supported  by  Roman 
Miss  Curran,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  bar-  Catholics,  which  in  1858  had  24  professors, 
rister,  induced  him  to  return  to  Dublin  to  bid  126  pupils,  and  a  library  of  4,00G  vols, 
her  farewell  before  leaving  the  country.  He  EMMONS,  Nathaniel,  D.D.^  an  American 
was  tracked,  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted  theologian,  born  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,.  April 
of  high  treason.  He  defended  his  own  cause,  20, 1745,  died  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  Sept.  23, 1840. 
delivering  an  address  to  the  judge  and  lury  of  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1767,  was 
remarkable  eloquence  and  pathos,  met  his  fate  licensed  to  preach  in  1769,  and  ordained  pastor 
with  courage,  and  won  general  admiration  for  of  the  church  in  Franklin,  where  he  spent  his 
the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  motives.  His  days,  in  April,  1778»  He  continued  in  the  pas- 
fate  and  that  of  Miss  Curran  are  the  subjects  of  torate  till  1827,  a  period  of  54  years.  He  claimed 
two  of  the  finest  of  Moore^s  Irish  melodies. —  to  be  a  genuine  Calvinist,  though  differing  from 
Thomas  Addis,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  the  theological  viewa  of  Calvin  in  several  im.-* 
politician  and  lawyer,  bom  in  Cork  in  1765^  portant  respects.  Of  some  of  his  peculiar  spec- 
died  in  New  York,  Nov.  14,  1827.  He  was  ulations,  one  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  studied  holiness  or  sinfulness,  except  in  the  exercise  of 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  visited  the  voluntary  affections,  so  that  there  is  no  de- 
the  most  celebrated  schools  of  the  continent,  pravity  except  in  voluntary  disobedience ;  and 
then  selected  the  legal  profession,  studied  2  another,  that  God  is  the  efficient,  producing 
years  at  the  temple  in  London,  and  was  admitted  cause  of  every  act  of  the  human  mind,  thus 
to  the  bar  of  Dublin  in  1791.  He  soon  became  making  the  will  of  God  the  source  of  all  sinful- 
a  leader  of  the  association  of  united  Irishmen,  ness  as  well  as  holiness,  while  every  moral  act^ 
and  was  one  of  a  general  committee  to  superin-  he  would  claim,  i»  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
tend  all  similar  associations,  having  rebellion  free  and  voluntary  on  the  part  of  man.  Dr.  Em« 
for  their  ultimate  object.  Disclosures  being  mens  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  president 
made  to  the  government,  he  was  arrested  with  of  the  Massachusetts  missionary  society,  and  one 
many  of  his  associates  in  1798,  did  not  deny  of  the  editors  of  the  ^^Massachusetts  Missionary 
his  purposes,  and  was  finally  conveyed  a  pris-  Magazine.''  He  guided  the  studies  of  some  87 
oner  to  Fort  George  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  theological  students.  His  writings  published 
confined  2^  years.  After  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  his  lifetime  were  numerous,  and  his  complete 
he  was  liberated  and  permitted  to  withdraw  to  works,  in  6  vols.,  edited  with  a  memoir  by  the 
France,  the  severest  penalties  being  pronounced  Bev.  Jacob  Ide,  D.D.,  were  published  in  Boston 
against  him  if  he  should  return  to  Ireland.   His  in  1842. 

wife  obtained  permission  to  join  him  on  condi-  EMORY,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Metho- 

tion  that  she  should  never  again  set  foot  on  dist  Episcopal  church,  born  at  Spaniard's  Neck, 

British  soil.    From  Brussels,  where  he  passed  Queen  Anne's  co.,  Md.,  April  11,  1789,  died 

the  winter  of  1802-'d,  he  saw  his  brother  Bobert  Dec  16, 1835.    He  was  graduated  at  Washing- 
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ton  colloge,  Md.,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  middle  of  the  8th  oeiitiiry  B.  O.    The  loii  of  • 

to  the  bar  in  1808 ;  bat  after  practising  a  short  rich  family,  he  was  iDstmoted  bj  the  Pythago- 

time  with  success,  he  resolved  to  devote  him-  reans,  and  was  acqoainted,  it  is  said,  with  Fiv- 

self  to  the  ministry,  and  entered  the  Fhiladel-  menidcsandAnazagoras.  Like  his  father,  MetoOy 

fhia  M.  £.  conference  in  the  spring  of  1810.  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Agrlgeuimn, 

'rom  1813  to  1820  he  filled  some  of  the  most  he  saved  the  republic  from  a  dangeroiis  oonpir- 

important   stations   in  the  church,  including  acy,  and  refused  the  supreme  power  when  it  wh 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other  offered  him.  A  priest  and  a  poet^  a  phyvcisn  lod 

cities,  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  every  a  philosopher,  his  contemporaries  esteemed  hia 

general  conference,  except  one,  from  the  time  as  a  god ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  admired  him,  and 

e  became  eligible  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Lucretius  sang  his  praises.     He  saved  the  Bfc 

At  the  conference  of  1820  he  was  chosen  to  of  a  woman  plunged  into  a  lethaingy,  from  whidi 

represent  the  American  Methodist  church  in  the  art  of  other  physicians  was  powerless  to  i»> 

the  British  conference,  and  in  1824  was  elect-  vive  her.    He  blocked  up  a  mountain  gQi]p 

ed  junior  agent  of  the  Methodist  book  concern,  through  which  pestilential  winds  were  driTin| 

and  principal  agent  at  the  ensuing  conference,  upon  Agrigentum,  and  at  another  time  stomi 

in  1828.    llis  labors  in  this  department  of  the  the  raging  of  the  plague  by  toming  two  rrrcn 

church  were  of  great   service,  and,   having  through  a  morass.    His  vanitj  equalled  his  ifaB* 

E laced  the  institution  upon  a  permanent  basis,  ity.    lie  appeared  in  public  only  in  the  midst  of 

e  was  elected   bishop  by  tne  general  con-  a  retinue  of  attendants,  with  a  crown  upon  Ui 

ference  of  1832.   His  presidency  in  all  the  confer-  head,  sandals  of  brass  on  his  feet^  his  hair  flcMfe- 

onces  during  the  short  period  of  his  episcopate  ing  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  branch  of  laoni 

was  entirely  satisfactory.    He  not  only  attended  in  his  hand.    He  proclaimed  his  diyinitj  hi» 

the  sessions  of  the  various  conferences  falling  in  self,  and  it  was  recognized  throughout  Sidlf. 

his  division  of  the  plan  of  episcopal  visitations,  In  acting  his  part  and  spreading  his  ideas  aoMBg 

but  he  entered  largely  into  the  subject  of  educa-  men,  it  was  his  aim  not  less  to  affect  the  ii 


tion.  assisting  in  the  organization  of  the  New  nation  than  the  reason.    In  his  old  age  he  Wft 

York  university,  as  well  as  the  Wesleyan  univer-  Sicily,  not,  as  has  been  said,  to  oonverse  with  tbi 

sity  and  Dickinson  college.    He  also  directed  his  priests  of  Egypt  and  the  magi  of  the  East,  bat 

attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  ministry,  to    teach  philosophy  in  Greece.     He  Tistad 

and  prepared  a  course  of  study  which  has  proved  Thurium  and  Athens,  sojourned  in  the  PekpoB- 

of  great  service  in  elevating  the  standard  of  nesus,  and  read  a  poem  at  the  Olympic  gamci 

ministerial  education  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  which  gained  the  applause  of  idl   Greece.    Hb 

church.    He  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  his  last  days  were  passed  in  obscurity  in  the  Pd»- 

carriage.    Bishop  Emory's  writings  were  mainly  ponnesus.    Some  imagined  that  he  was  trau- 

oontroversial,  among  them  being  ^^  Defence  of  lated  to  heaven  and  received  among  the  godi; 

our  Fathers"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1827),  and  ^*The  others  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea^  that  ha 

Episcopal  Controversy  Reviewed''  (8vo.,  1888).  fell  from  his  chariot,  that  he  was  strangled  hj 

These,  with  a  life  by  his  son,  reappeared  in  1  vol.  his  own  hand,  or  that  he  plunged  into  the  en* 

8vo.  in  1841. — ^Bobebt,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  ter  of  Etna,  in  order  by  hiding  his  body  to  nr- 

American  clergyman,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  tify  his  divinity,  but  that  the  Tolcano  sobiS- 

29,  1814,  died  in  Baltimore,  May  18^  1848.    He  quently  belched  forth  one  of  his  sandals.    Of 

was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  m  1831,  and  ail  these  fables  the  last,  which  has  been  the  moit 

shortly  afterward  commenced  the  study  of  law.  widely  received,  is  the  most  preposterous.    Tht 

In  18S4,  upon  the  reorganization  of  Dickinson  works  of  Empedocles  were  idl  in  verse,  embn^ 

college,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient  Ian-  ing  tragedies,  epigrams,  hymns,  and  an  qiie. 

guages,  but  resigned  his  professorship  in  1889,  The  most  important  of  them  were  two  didadk 

in  order  to  embrace  the  minbtry,  and  entered  poems,  one  on  ^*  Nature,"  treating  of  cosmokM 

the  Baltimore  annual  conference  of  the  Metho-  physiology,  and  psychology  all  together^  wi 

dist  Episcopal  church.    He  was,  however,  in  other  on  ^^Purifications,''  treating  of  wonUp 

1842,  by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  faculty  and  magic,  and  containing  his  religious  m- 

of  the  college,  recalled,  as  president  pro  Urn.,  cepts.    Fragments  only  of  these  remain,  Mt 

during  the  absence  in  Europe  of  President  Dar-  those  of  the  treatise  on  nature  are  sufficient  to 

bin,  upon  whose  resignation  Dr.  Emoir  was  give  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work.     It  coa* 

chosen  his  successor.    This  office  he  held  until  sists  of  3  books :  in  the  first,  after  stating  tbs 

the  dose  of  his  life.    Beside  a  life  of  hb  father,  conditions  of  human  knowledge,  he  treats  of  thi 

he  left  a  "  History  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Meth-  universe  in  general,  of  the  forces  which  prodoot 

odbt  Episcopal  Church"  (8 vo..  New  York,  1848,  it,  and  the  elements  which  compose  it ;  in  tbs 

revised  and  brought  down  to  1856  by  the  Rev.  second,  of  natural  objects,  of  plants  and  nir 

W.  P.  Strickland,  D.D.),  and  an  tlnfinished  ^*  Ana-  mals ;  and  in  the  third,  of  the  gods  and  divins 

lysis  of  Butler's  Analogy,"  which  was  completed  things,  and  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny.    Etib 

by  the  Rev.  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.  (12 mo.,  in  philosophy,  Empedocles  remains  a  poet.    A 

1856),  and  has  been  introduced  as  a  text-book  Homeric  spirit,  as  Aristotle  calls  him,  he  psr- 

into  many  institutions  of  learning.  sonifies  and  deifies  every  thing,  and  robes  him- 

EMPEDOCLES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  self  in  symbols  and  mystery.    The  doctrine  of 

at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  flourished  about  the  Empedocles  is  developed  in  the  *^  Sophist^"  the 
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"  Me  no,  "and  the  "Phaedo"  of  Plato,  and  in  the  up,  new  aspirations  arisen;   the  reformation 
"  Soul "  and  the  "  Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle,  struck  holdly  at  the  pope,  and  indirectly  at 
The  best  edition  of  his  remains  is  that  by  Ear-  the  empire.     It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
sten(Amsterdam,  1838),  which  is  furnished  with  German  kings,  who  usually  had  been  elected 
admirable  dissertations.  as  such,  exclusively  from  Frankish  or  German 
EMPEROR  (^Lat.  itnperator,  commander),  a  houses,  in  earlier  times  by  all,  but  later  only  by 
title  bestowed  in  the  Roman  republic  on  chief  the  greatest  princes  ofGermany,*who  were  hence 
commandersof  great  armies,  on  consuls  elect  be-  called  electors,  gave  up  their  Roman  imperial 
fore  entering  upon  their  office,  and  often  used  pretensions,  and  were  crowned  in  Germany  as 
by  victorious  troops  to  hail  on  the  battle  field  a  emperors  of  that  country.    At  their  coronation, 
successful  general.    In  later  times  it  designated  celebrated  in  Aix  la  Ghapelle,  Augsburg,  Ra- 
the highest  authority  in  the  state.    Csasar,  re-  tisbon,  or  Frankfort,  with  great  display  both 
turning  fi*om  his  last  campaign,  after  tlie  victory  of  splendor  and  servility,  the  emperors  were  ob- 
of  Munda  (45  B.  C.),  and  Octavianus  Augustua,  liged  to  sign  an  instrument,  called  capitulation, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.  C),  assumed  containing  the  conditions  under  which  they 
this  now  regal  title  in  preference  to  the  odious  were  raised  to  their  dignity.    They  lived  in 
reXy  and  Rome  became  an  empire.    Augustus  palatia  set  apart  for  their  use  {PfaUen\  in  later 
and  his  successors  took  in  addition  the  name  of  times  in  their  hereditary  dominions.    The  wars 
Ca)sar,  and  both  the  title  and  the  name  {Kauer)  of  the  reformation  broke  the  ancient  forms  and 
were  afterward  adopted  by  monarchs  of  other  institutions ;  the  imperial  dignity  became  al- 
states.    When  the  rule  of  the  Roman  empire  was  most  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria ;  the 
divided,  the  name  Ca)sar  designated  the  adopted  other  German  states  were  made  nearly  inde- 
assistantof  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  honor-  pendent;    Prussia  became  a  kingdom  under 
ed  by  the  title  of  Augustus.    These  titles  disan-  Frederic  I. ;  the  unity  of  Germany  was  virtually 
peared  in  the  West  with  the  fall  of  Rome  (476),  destroyed.    The  wars  that  followed  the  French 
but  were  saved  in  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  em-  revolution  wrought  still  greater  changes,  and 
pire  for  nearly  10  centuries,  not  by  the  virtues  when  Napoleon  had  assumed  the  imperii  dig- 
or  warlike  spirit  of  those  who  bore  them,  but  by  nity  (1804),  and  founded  the  Rhenish  confeder- 
the  happy  location  of  the  capital,  by  the  Greek  acy,  Francis  II.  in  1806  changed  his  title  into 
fire,  and    Grecian  bribery.    During  the  cru-  that  of  emperor  of  Austria  (as  such  Francis  L), 
sades  we  find  also  a  Nicsean  and  a  Trapezuntine  and  what  was  once  the  Roman,  now  the  German, 
empire  in  the  East  But  all  these  eastern  states  empire  expired.    Its  restoration  was  during  the 
were  swept  away  and  replaced  by  the  power  of  revolutionary  period  of  1848-9  the  favorite 
the  Turks,  whose  sultans,  however,  never  offi-  idea  of  a  party  in  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
cially  adopted  the  title  of  the  vanqubhed  Chris-  The  refusal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
tian  monarchs.    This  had  been  restored  in  the  imperial  crown  made  the  scheme  a  failure.    In 
meanwhile  in  the  West  by  Charlemagne,  who  the  meanwhile  several  other  monarchies  of  Eu- 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  nands  rope  had  taken  the  imperial  title.    Russia  as- 
of  Leo  III.  at  Rome  on  Cliristmas  day,  800,  sumed  it  under  Peter  the  Great  (1721),  and  the 
and  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  shouts  of  assumption  was  in  time  acknowledged  by  all  the 
"  Life  and  victory  to  Carolus  Augustus,  the  states  of  Europe.    The  empire  of  the  French, 
God-sent,  pious,  and  great  emperor  of  Rome,  founded  by  Napoleon  on  the  ruins  of  the  repub- 
the  bringer  of  peace."    When  the  empire  or  lie,  perished  at  Waterloo  (1816),  to  be  revived 
this  great  Frankish  monarch  was  divided  by  after  two  revolutions  by  the  nephew  of  its 
his  grandsons,  the  title  of  emperor  of  Rome  was  founder  (1852).    On  the  American  continent 
given  to  the  eldest  of  them,  the  king  of  Italy,  several  empires  have  been  established,  but  most 
and  his  descendants  bore  it  until  it  was  taken  of  them  destroyed  by  revolutions.    That  of 
(962)  by  the  mightier  king  of  Germany,  Otho  Mexico  under  Iturbide  (1822)  was  ephemeral; 
I.    And  now  began  a  long  series  of  expeditions  that  of  Brazil  is  governed  constitutionally;  that 
to  Italy,  undertaken  by  the  German  monarchs,  of  Hayti,  which  was  nominally  constitutional, 
in  order  to  be  crowned  in  IBiJilan  with  the  iron  was  overthrown  in  Jan.  1859,  and  replaced  by 
crown  of  Lombardy,  and  in  Rome  by  the  pope  a  republic    The  Asiatic  states  of  China,  Japan, 
with  that  of  the  Roman  empire ;  a  series  of  and  Anam,  the  African  Fez  and  Morocco,  are 
struggles  between  the  emperors,  claiming  the  also  often  called  empires, 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world  according  to  EMPHYSEMA,  a  diseased  condition  of  man 
their  tide,  and  the  popes,  claiming  the  same  as  and  animals,  in  which  gases  are  developed  in 
successors  of  St.  Peter ;  between  the  worldly  or  have  been  introduced  into  any  part  of  the 
and  spiritual  heads  of  the  Christian  nations,  body ;  restricted,  however,  generally  to  the  di- 
the  Othos,  the  Henrys,  and  the  Frederics,  and  the  latation  of  the  cells  of  areolar  tissue  or  of  the 
Gregorys,  the  Alexanders,  and  the  Innocents,  lungs  by  atmospheric  air.    Gaseous  collections 
German  bravery  and   Italian  diplomacy,  the  in  serous  cavities,  or  in  canals  lined  with  mucous 
sword  and  the  bull,  were  by  turns  victorious  and  membrane,  have  received  other  special  names, 
vanquished ;  emperors  were  humiliated,  popes  Three  kinds  are  usually  described,  which  may 
were  ignominiously  stripped  of  their  dignity  ;  be  called  surgical  or  traumatic,  spontaneous,  and 
Germany  was  distracted  and  Italy  desola^ted.  pulmonary  emphysema.    Traumatic  emphyse- 
But  new  states  had  grown,  new  ideas  sprung  ma,  though  always  subcutaneous  in  the  com- 
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mencement,  is  not  always  accompanied  hj  es  upon  and  d]iq>laoeB  the  Iieaii  and  the  fAm 

wound  of  the  skin ;  it  may  occur  after  severe  lung ;  such  diseased  porUone  are  atroiUEhr  crtfi- 

contusions  of  the  chest,  or  after  fracture  of  the  taut,j>art  with  thdr  contuned  air  with  onBeallj; 

ribs,  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  being  ruptured,  and  float  very  lightly  on  water.    In  interlobds 

and  in  the  latter  case  punctured  by  the  broken  emphysema  the  di^nded  Tesicles  amnne  m 

bone,  with  or  without  external  communication,  irregular  form,  sometimes  of  oonaidcgrablo  wm, 

In  any  of  these  conditions,  if  the  wound  of  the  and  are  situated  Just  under  the  pleura;  thay 

lung  bo  small,  and  especially  if  it  be  not  in  di-  may  be  made  by  pressure  to  moTe  under  tilt 

rect  connection  with  an  opening  in  the  skin,  the  serous  covering  as  far  as  the  next  iobolar  d^ 

respired  air,  not  being  able  to  pass  out  freely,  vision  of  the  organ ;   sometimes  the  enlarpd 

becomes  infiltrated  in  the  areolar  or  cellular  vesicles  are  not  in  Uie  sabserons  tissoei  bat  it 

tissue,  forming  a  soft  and  crepitating  swelling,  the  tissue  separating  the  lobules,  between  wliiA 

which  may  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  they  may   descend  to  a  con^derable  depik 

body;  during  inspiration  the  air  escapes  into  These  varieties   are   usually   combined,  uor 

the  cavity  of  the  chest  through  the  wound  in  symptoms  are  the  same,  and  the  latter  is  gi» 

the  lung,  and  during  expiration,  being  com-  orally  considered  the  consequence  of  the  kh 

pressed  between  the  lung  and  the  thoracic  walls,  mer,  the  distention  and  rupture  of  the  Tcnda 

It  is  forced  into  the  subcutaneous  cells,  the  proceeding  to  a  greater  extent.     Laeonee  aii 

amount  tending  to  increase  at  each  performance  Piorry  maintained  that  pulmonary  catarrli  im 

of  the  respiratory  act.    Emphysema  may  arise  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  dllatitimi  of 

from  any  portion  of  the  air  passages,  and  fre-  the  vesicles,  which,  unable  to  free  fhenurifv 

quently  is  seen  accompanying  wounds  of  the  from  the  viscid  mucus  without   great  efiv^ 

larynx  and  trachea ;  if  the  external  wound  be  of  necessity  became  enlarge! ;  Louis  seons  to 

extensive,  and  the  opening  ill  the  lung  or  trachea  consider  that  there  is  some   power  of  activi 

small,  this  complication  is  not  likely  to  occur,  dilatation  brought  into  play,  though  he  givciBt 

The  ordinary  symptoms  are  painful  constriction  satisfactory  definition  of  the  agencj.    Adn^ 

of  the  chest  at  the  injured  part,  and  difficulty  ting  the  connection  between  einphysema  aii 

of  breathing,  which  may  become  almost  insup-  obstructed  bronchi,  with  the    firat-named  tfr 

portable,  and  even  produce  death  by  sufibca-  thors,  there  is  no  necessity  for  TWAlriwg  the  fir- 

tlon.    The  swelling  of  emphysema  may  be  dis-  mer  a  direct  consequence  of  the  latter ;  mca* 

tinguishcd  from  effusions  of  fluids  under  the  ured  by  a  pressure  gauge,  the  forced  ezninloiy 

skin  by  its  crepitation  and  elasticity,  by  its  not  act  has  been  found  i  more  powerful  tnsn  thi 

pitting  on  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  by  the  act  of  forced  inspiration ;  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdacr 

absence  of  redness,  pain,  and  weight.    After  has  well  observed  (in  his  work  on  broodutiiX 

distending  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin,  the  whenever  viscid  ol^tructions  are  to  be  remofvl 

mr  may  penetrate  between  the  muscles,  along  from  tlie  air  passages,  the  air  is  gradually  a* 

mucous  canoJs,  vessels,  and  nerves,  to  the  in-  pelled  from  the  anected  part  of  the  lung  \f 

most  recesses  of  the  organism.    The  treatment  expiration,  and  they  become  collapsed  in  pn- 

consists  in  letting  out  the  confined  air  by  minute  portion  to  the  obstruction.    Emphysema  is  dM 

punctures  with  a  lancet,  by  preventing  its  re-  direct  opposite  to  bronchial  collapse,  and  tti 

accumulation  by  proper  bandages,  and  in  cases  indirect  consequence  of  it ;  because,  wfaeosTcr  I 

of  extreme  oppression  by  paracentesis  or  in-  part  of  the  lung  is  obstructed  or  collapead  tnm 

cision  of  the  thoracic  walls ;  the  cure  may  be  bronchitis  or  any  other  cause,  the  air  inring  ii> 

hastened  by  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  by  spiration  must  rush  with  greater  fbroe  and  toI- 

stimulating  applications  and  frictions.    In  £u-  ume  into  the  portions  still  fireely  open.    Brat* 

rope  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  desirous  chitic   accumulation   and   collapse    are  mc0L 

of  securing  immunity  from  military  service,  and  common  at  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  thi 

for  purposes  of  mendicancy  and  deception,  to  lungs,  and  emphysema  on  the  free  anterior  Inv- 

artificially  inflate  with  air  various  parts  of  tlio  ders ;  the  emphysematous  portions  are  St4r 

surface  ofthc  body,  and  to  pretend  that  their  con-  inflated  from  tlie  bronchi,  while  the  i^Tltp"^ 

dition  is  the  result  of  chronic  or  congenital  dis-  parts  are  not.    Emphysema  is,  therefore,  ews* 

eases ;  the  treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in  tially  a  mechanical  lesion  from  dbtention  of 

scarifications,  bandages,  and  tonic  frictions.  Af-  the  air  cells,  in  proportion  to  which  the  flowflf 

ter  exposure  to  great  cold,  in  certain  cases  of  in-  blood  through  the  ultimate  capillariei  of  Chl 

ternal  poisoning  and  of  poisonous  bites,  after  co-  lungs  is  arrested,  causing  absorption  of  thar 

pious  bleedings  and  various  severe  accidents,  and  walls,  and  tension  and  obliteration  of  their  ¥»• 

m  debilitated  conditions  accompanied  by  gan-  sels.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  K  A.  Gronz,  with  ooi* 

grene,  there  occasionally  arises  an  emphysema-  genital  fissure  of  the  sternum,  in  the  count  «f 

tous  complication,  which  is  treated  in  the  same  prolonged  forced  expiration,  the  chest  andabdo- 

mannor  as  tlie  preceding  variety. — ^Pulmonary  men  become  smaller,  the  veins  at  the  root  of  tht 

emphysema  may  be  either  vascular  or  interlob-  neck  swollen,  the  upper  intercostal  spaces  €oa* 

ular.    In  the  first  the  vesicles  are  enlarged,  rup-  vex,  and  the  fissure  assumes  its  greatest  width; 

tured,  and  united  together,  and  the  lungs,  when  and  above  the  pulsatile  cardiac  tumor  is  a  pnh 

tlie  chest  is  opened,  may  be  so  distended,  more  truding  mass  which  peronssion  shows  to  bo  thi 

especially  the  upper  lobes,  as  to  protrude  from  anterior  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  rlgbk 

its  cavity ;  when  only  one  side  is  aflTected,  it  press-  lung.    This  can  throw  little  light  on  the  Ofdfau^ 
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canses  of  emphysema,  though  the  cells  are  doabt-  tation  of  the  Deity,  according  to  thb  description 

less  dilated,  becaose  the  protrusion  is  evidently  of  St.  Paal,  Lueem  Deus  habitat  inaeeemhilem, 

dae,  not  so  mach  to  the  obstraoted  passage  of  air  and  where  the  saints  enjoyed  the  beatific  vision, 

or  blood,  as  to  active  muscular  effort,  and  to  the  EMS,  or  Bad-Ems,  a  German  watering  place 

raising  of  the  whole  thoracic  contents  by  thedia-  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  16  m.  N. 

phragm  and  abdominal  muscles  in  a  cavity  whose  from  Wiesbaden,  to  which  and  to  Baden-Baden 

bony  wall  is  deficient  in  front,  where  of  course  it  is  inferior  in  extent  and  splendor ;  pop.  about 

the  free  portion  of  the  lung  would  protrude.  4,000.    It  is  shut  in  by  mountains,  surrounded 

Emphysema  has  been  traced  to  compression  of  by  picturesque  scenery,  and  has  a  terrace  by 

the  bronchi  by  tumors ;  to  the  great  respiratory  the  river  side  serving  for  a  promenade.    The 

efforts  required  in  playing  on  certain  wind  in-  Kurhaus^  a  large  chateau,  formerly  a  ducal  res- 

Btruments,  showing  the  connection  between  this  idence,  is  let  in  apartments  to  visitors,  beside 

disease  and  forced  expiration,  and  as  partly  ex-  which  the  place  has  a  number  of  lodging  houses, 

emplified  in  the  above  case  of  Mr.  Groux ;  the  and  a  new  Kursaal  built  by  the  grand  duke 

disposition  to  this  disease  has  also  been  consid-  at  the  side  of  the  Lahn,  containing  a  cafe^  a 

ered  hereditary,  and  doubtless  many  cases  of  so  ball  room,  and  gambling  saloons.    The  number 

called  hereditary  phthisic  or  asthma  are  due  to  of  visitors  is  about  4,000  or  6,000  annually, 

the  vesicular  dilatation  consequent  on  spasmodic  comprising  many  English  and  Russians.    The 

bronchial  contractions.  It  is  found  in  both  sexes,  revenue  from  the  gaming  tables  forms  an  impor- 

at  all  ages,  and  in  all  constitutious ;  once  devel-  tant  item  in  the  receipts  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 

oped,  it  remains  during  life,  sometimes  station-  but  the  duke^s  subjects  are  not  permitted  to  play. 

ary,  but  generally  increasing,  with  irregular  in-  The  springs,  which  have  been  famous  since  the 

tervals  of  ease ;  the  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  such  14th  century,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 

that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  sit  up  in  order  to  known  to  the  Romans,  are  used  for  both  bath* 

breathe ;  slight  causes,  as  a  catarrh,  exposure  to  ing  and  drinking.     The  waters  are   more  or 

irritating  gases  or  dust,  or  vivid  emotions,  are  less  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,   have  a 

sufficient  to  brin^  on  an  attack.    Examination  temperature  of  from  93^  to  136°  F.,  and  are  es- 

of  the  chest  will  show  an  enlargement  of  the  teemed  for  their  efficacy  in  nervous,  liver,  and 

affected  side  at  the  upper  region  of  the  ribs  and  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  also  in  diseases  of  the 

intercostal  spaces.     On  percussion  the  chest  is  chest  and  eyes. 

very  sonorous,  and  the  respiratory  sounds  fee-  EMS  (anc.  Amitia  or  Amisius\  a  river  of  N. 

ble,  with  rdles  sonorous,  dry,  or  humid,  accord-  W.  Germany,  rising  in  Lippe-Detmold,  passing 

ing  to  the  accompanying  catarrhal  condition,  through  Hanover,  and  flowing  into  the  Dollart. 

and  the  presence  or  absence  of  cough.    It  is  a  It  is  an  important  channel  of  communication, 

very  common  disease,  generally  chronic  in  its  is  navigable  about  13  m.  by  vessels  of  200  tons, 

nature,  l^ut  sometimes  acute  and  speedily  fatal,  and  is  234  m.  long. 

It  may  be  known  by  the  occurrence  of  dysf)noBa,  EMSER,  Hiekonymfs,  one  of  the  most  active 

without  palpitations,  disease  of  the  heart,  cede-  opponents  of  Luther  among  the  Roman  Catho- 

ma,  or  fever,  and  often  without  any  signs  of  lie  theologians  of  Germany,  born  in  Ulm  in 

catarrh.    The  principles  of  treatment  are  to  1472,  died  Nov.  8,  1527.    In  1502  he  became 

guard  against  pulmonary  congestion  by  proper  professor  at  the  university  of  Erfurt,  where 

depletives,  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  respira-  Luther  is  said  by  him  to  have  been  among  his 

tion  by  opium  and  other  sedatives,  to  strengthen  pupils.    In  1604  he  established  himself  at  Leip- 

the  weakened  system  by  tonics,  to  relieve  the  sic,  where  he  also  lectured  at  the  university, 

obstructed  bronchi  by  emetics  and  expectorants,  and  in  the  year  following  Duke  George  of  Sax- 

and  to  avoid  all  the  exciting  causes  of  catarrh  ony  made  him  his  secretary.    With  Luther  and 

and  bronchitis,  the  most  frequent  originators  the  theologians  of  Wittenberg  generally  he  was 

and  aggravators  of  the  disease.  on  good  terms  nntil  the  disputation  of  Leip- 

EMPSON,  William,  a  British   author  and  sic  in  1619,  from  which  time  he  made,  in  union 

critic,  born  in  1790,  died  at  Haileybury,  near  with  Dr.  Eck,  incessant  endeavors  to  oppose  the 

Hertford,  Dec.  10,  1852.    He  was  educated  at  increasing  inflnence  of  Luther  and  the  progress 

Winchester  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  Protestantism.    The  German  translation  of 

and  upon  the  retirement  of  Sir  James  Mackin-  the  Bible  by  Luther  was  attacked  by  him  as  er- 

tosh  became  professor  of  law  at  the  East  India  roneous,  whereupon  it  was  forbidden  in  Saxony 

company's  college  at  Haileybury,  a  position  by  Duke  George.    Emser  then  himself  publish- 

which  he  occupied  until  his  death.    Subsequent  ed  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ger- 

to  1830  he  was  the  editor  of  the  *^  Edinburgh  man,  made  from  the  Vulgate  (Dresden,  1627). 

Review,"  to  which  his  contributions  were  nu-  He  also  wrote  Vita  S.  Bennonis^  as  he  ascribed 

znerous.    That  which  attracted  most  attention  to  St.  Benno  his  recovery  from  a  severe  sickness, 

was  on  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Arnold."    He  married  EMU  (dromaiu»  Noioa  EollandicBy  Latham),  a 

the  only  child  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  addressed  bird  closely  allied  to  the  cassowary,  a  native  of 

to  him  some  of  his  most  interesting  letters.  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands.    The 

EMPYREUM,  or  Emptrean  (Gr.  cv,  in,  and  emu  differs  from  the  cassowary  in  its  broader 

frtp,  Are),  a  name  given  by  the  fathers  of  the  bill,  in  its  head  covered  with  feathers  above, 

church  and  the  ancient  theologians  to  the  high-  and  in  its  smaller  and  more  obtuse  claws ;  as 

est  point  of  the  heavens,  where  was  the  habi«  in  the  latter,  the  oheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck 
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are  naked,  the  legs  long  and  robnst  and  protect-  by  discoidal  bones  disposed  like  fhose  oC  oe 

ed  by  strong  scdes,  and  the  wings  and  tail  not  ceans.     They  have  been  divided  Into  2  groa 

apparent ;  the  middle  too  is  the  longest,  the  in-  whose  characters  correspond  also  to  thor  ■ 

iicr  the  shortest    This  bird  was  named  emu  by  logical  position.  TheichthyoeanriensfindiiS 

the  English  colonists,  who  confounded  it  with  the  ichthyo$auru$  and  plentmawnu}  Bats  m 

the  cassowary  or  emu  of  the  Moluccas;  to  dis-  developed  crania,  with  small  fossss  and  caTitt 

tinguish  them,  ornithologists  call  the  present  bird  these  have  been  found  in  the  Jurassic  and  en 

New  Holland  emu.   There  is  only  one  species  of  ceous  strata.   The  other  groap,  the  simosanri 

the  genus,  living  in  the  eucalyptus  and  casuor  (including  nothoiawnu^  HmataurvM,  AeX  bi 

rina   forests   in  the  Australian  islands.     Its  the  cranium  with  very  large  temporal  In 

length  is  about  7  feet ;   its  plumage  is  thick,  and  orbital  and  nasal  cavities ;  they  are  fbi 

and  of  a  brownish  color.    The  feathers  are  re-  only  in  the  triassic  strata.     The  first  twogca 

markable  from  their  two  central  stems  being  are  the  best  known,  and  the  most  conunon  in  1 

united  at  the  base,  bearing  simple  barbs,  and  strata  of  England  and  Otermsny ;  the  iekik 

sometimes  very  short  barbules.    The  form  is  «at/rt/«must  have  attained  a  lengtii  of  ncariy 

thick  and  heavy,  the  back  arched,  the  denuded  feet,  and  the  plesiaaauruM  of  more  than  IS.  i 

neck  of  a  violet  color,  and  the  feathers  on  the  both  presented  forms  most  nnlike  those  of  i 

head  are  few,  simple,  and  hair-like.    The  emu  existing  animals,  though  admirably  adapted 

presents  the  closest  analogy  to  the  ostrich  in  its  the  circumstances  in  which  they  lived.    (S 

anatomical  structure ;  a  wide  membranous  sac  Ichthyosaitrus,  and  Plesiosaubub.) 
is  formed  below  the  crop  by  a  dilatation  of  the       £NAMBU0,  Pisrbe  Vandbosqux  Diil  a* 

oesophagus,  which  ends  in  a  slightly  developed  French  navigator,  bom  in  Dieppe,  died  in  i 

gizzard;  the  intestinal  canal  is  about  16  feet  Christopher,  W.  I.,  Dec  1686.      Being  of 

long ;  the  windpipe  is  very  long,  and  at  its  52d  adventurous  spirit,  he  sidled  from  Di^ypt 

ring  opens  into  an  immense  muscular  sac,  whose  1625  in  a  brigantine  of  8  gnns,  for  the  Andll 

use  is  not  well  ascertained ;  according  to  Wagner,  He  lauded  in  the  island  of  St  Christopher  on  t 

the  bones  of  the  wrist  are  wanting  in  this  bird,  same  day  with  a  party  of  Snglish  colGmi 

The  natives  of  New  South  Wales  call  the  emu  with  whom  he  divided  the  island,  and,  ■ 

paremhang.     It  is  a  timid  bird,  running  with  his  death,  held  the  French  half  of  the  eola 

great  rapidity,  and  very  rarely  taken ;  it  was  with  extraordinary  tenacity.       In  1685  he  to 

once  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney,  possession  of  Martinique  in  the  name  of  i 

but  civilization  has  now  driven  it  beyond  the  king  of  France,  and  founded  the  town  of  i 

Blue  mountains.    It  prefers  open  shrubby  places  Pierre. 

and  sandy  plains.    When  pursued  it  takes  read*       ENAMELLING,  the  art  of  applying  a  eoi 

ily  to  the  water,  and  swims  with  its  body  most*  ing  of  vitreous  substances  callea  enamds  to 

ly  submerged.    It  feeds  on  fruits,  berries,  roots,  surface  of  glass  or  of  metal,  and  haking  tlui 

and  various  herbs.    The  female  lays  6  or  7  eggs,  by  a  fusing  heat.    In  its  homeliest  appliests 

in  a  slight  hollow  scratched  in  the  earth ;  the  it  is  a  sort  of  glazing,  and  as  applied  by  no 

male  hatches  the  eggs,  and  takes  care  of  the  em  methods  to  ornament  and  protect  sorfM 

brood  until  they  can  provide  for  themselves;  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  it  may  he  considMi 

the  young  are  of  a  grayish  color,  with  4  bands  simply  a  process  of  jAPAimiKO,  which  see.   I 

of  bright  red.    The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  na-  the  facility  with  which  colors  might  he  into 

tives,  and  is  said  to  have  the  taste  of  beef.  duced  in  the  vitreous  compounds  or  appUsd  i 

ENALIOSAURIANS  (Gr.   cj/oXiof,  marine,  tliem  and  become  fixed  by  a  second  hamgltl 

and  travpo?^  a  lizard),  an  order  of  fossil  marine  art  was  in  early  times   exceedingly  popsk 

reptiles,  found  in  the  liassic,  triassic,  and  creta-  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  attained  a  higher  ns 

ceous  epochs.  They  present  the  strangest  forms,  even  than  it  now  holds,  as  one  of  the  fins  «t 

uniting  in  their  structure  characters  which  ap-  The  ancient  Persians  and  Arahians  appesr  1 

pear  at  first  sight  incompatible.    They  have  the  have  practised  it  upon  earthenware  uid  pom 

vertcbrfB  of  fishes,  the  teeth  of  crocodilians,  the  lain ;  and  the  mode  of  coloring  this  ware  stfl 

body  of  lizards,  the  paddles  of  cetaceans  or  ma-  present  day  is  properly  a  process  of  tf^njfcm^lK^ 

rine  turtles,  and  some  have  a  long  snake-like  as  will  be  seen  in  the  description  to  he  givsai 

neck.    Many  of  these  aquatic  saurians  attained  this  manufacture.    Articles  of  pottery  eanMi 

a  large  size,  and  from  their  voracity  must  have  led  in  colors  are  found  amons  the  rains  of  ■ 

been  the  terror  of  the  waters  of  the  second-  cient  Thebes,  and  in  many  of  Uie  cities  of  £kn 

ary  epoch,  after    the    disappearance  of  the  are  buildings  constructed  of  enameUed  bnel 

great    sauroid    fishes   of    tiie     carboniferous  taken  from  the  ruins  of  older  cities.    WilkinM 

period.    Pictet  considers  them  as  coming  near-  states  that  "  it  has  been  questioned  if  the  EOT 

est  to  the  saurians,  though  so  different  from  tians  understood  the  art  of  enamelling  spa 

any  existing  types  as  to  require  the  estab-  gold  or  silver,  but  wo  might  infer  it  finon  fl 

lishment  of  a  new  order,  whose  principal  char-  expression  of  Pliny,  who  says :  ^  The  Egyptini 

acters   are  biconcave    vertebra),   wider   than  paint  their  silver  vases,  representing  AanUi 

long,  with  laminfo  feebly  united  to  the  bodies ;  upon  them,  the  silver  being  painted  and  not  tt 

conical  teeth,  without  cavity  at  their  base,  im-  graved;'  and  M.  Dubois  had  in  his  possaaioi 

planted  in  sliort  deep-seated  alveoli ;    and  4  a  specimen  of  Egyptian  enameL**     fVom  th 

short,  flattened  limbs,  whose  fingers  are  formed  Egyptians  the  art  is  supposed  to  have 
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the  Greeks,  and  afterward  to  the  Romans,  in  some  fine  portraits  hy  Angostin,  and  various 

Brongniart,  however,  in  his  Traite  dss  arts  «e-  French  and  Englbh  artists  have  since  executed 

ramimies,  traces  its  introduction  into  Italy  from  many  fine  portraits  in  this  style,  distinguished 

the  Balearic  isles  hy  the  Spaniards,  who  de-  for  the  hriUiancy  of  their  colors,  and  the  more 

rived  tlie  art  from  the  Arabs.    The  Romans  in-  valuable  for  their  permanency.    A  piece  of  5 

troduced  it  into  Great  Britain,  as  appears  from  inches  in  its  longest  dimensions  was  considered 

various  enamelled  trinkets  that  have  been  dug  the  largest  that  could  with  safety  he  under- 

tip  there  with  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman  con-  taken ;  for  with  the  increase  of  size  the  liability 

qaerors.    That  the  Saxons  practised  the  art  ap-  of  injury  to  the  enamel  by  cracking,  and  to  the 

pears  from  an  enamelled  jewel  found  in  Som-  plate  by  swelling  and  blistering  in  the  several 

ersetshire,  and  preserved  at   Oxford,   which  processes  of  baking,  rapidly  increased ;  but  by 

bears  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  made  backing  the  metallic  plate  with  one  of  porcelain, 

*  by  direction  of  the  great  Alfred.    The  gold  cup  the  work  is  now  executed  in  pieces  of  much 

S'ven  by  King  John  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn  larger  dimensions,  even  18  inches  by  nearly  as 
Norfolk  shows,  by  the  colored  enamelled  gr^  a  breadth.  The  process  is  usually  conduct- 
dresses  of  the  figures  with  which  it  is  embel-  ed  as  follows.  The  plate  is  coated  on  both  sides 
lished,  that  the  Normans  also  practised  the  art  with  a  ground  of  white  enamel,  and  on  this  the 
Among  the  Gauls  enamelling  upon  metallic  sur-  design  is  lightly  sketched  with  a  pencil,  using 
Deu^cs  is  understood  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  red  vitriol  mixed  with  oil  of  spike.  The  colors, 
8d  century.  As  practised  upon  earthenware  in  finely  ground  and  mixed  with  oil  of  spike,  are 
the  style  called  by  the  French  faience  commune  then  laid  on  as  in  miniature  painting.  By  gen- 
ou  hnailleey  and  by  the  Italians  majolica  ware,  tie  heat  the  oil  is  evaporated,  and  in  an  enam- 
it  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  16th  eller's  fire  the  plate  is  next  made  red-hot  to 
century  at  Gastel  Durante  and  at  Florence  by  incorporate  the  colors  wi^  the  enameL  The 
the  brothers  Fontana  d'  Urbino.  Other  Italian  painting  may  then  be  retouched,  and  the  colors, 
cities  adopted  the  favorite  art,  and  Faenza  be-  again  be  burned  in,  and  this  may  be  repeated 
came  famous  for  the  works  of  Guide  Selvaggio.  several  times  if  necessary.  But  the  greatest  ao- 
The  articles  produced  in  this  style  were  rather  curacy  in  the  first  drawing  and  coloring  is  essen- 
objects  of  luxury  than  of  use.  Some  were  tial  for  a  perfect  picture.  In  this  department 
utensils  for  the  tables  of  princes,  adorned  with  may  be  consulted  the  work  of  Count  de  Laborda, 
the  most  delicate  sculptures  and  splendid  paint-  Notice  dee  emaux  exposes  dans  les  gaUres  du  Lou- 
mi^,  lliere  were  also  vases  of  numerous  form&  vre.^-In  the  ordinary  processes  of  enamelling, 
small  flasks  covered  with  tendrils,  figures  of  the  enamels  used  for  the  ground  are  opaque,  and 
saints,  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  painted  tiles,  must  bear  a  higher  degree  of  heat  without  fusing 
dec,  all  formed  merely  of  baked  clay  covered  than  the  colored  enamels,  which  are  afterward 
with  an  opaque  enamel  composed  of  sand,  lead,  melted  into  them.  They  ore  made  after  a  great 
and  tin,  upon  which  the  designs,  in  some  instan-  variety  of  recipes,  according  to  the  uses  to  which 
ces  those  of  Raphael,  were  painted  in  enamel  they  are  to  be  applied.  All  those  designed 
colors  and  baked  in.  This  high  style  hardly  out-  for  metallic  surfaces  have  a  transparent  base, 
lived  the  artists  who  perfected  it ;  and  from  which  is  rendered  opaoue  by  the  substitution  of 
1560  it  gradually  deteriorated.  Bernard  de  combined  oxide  of  leaa  and  oxide  of  tin,  in  the 
Palissy,  by  practice  of  25  years  directed  to  the  place  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used  as  one  of  its  ingre- 
production  of  a  cup  like  one  of  great  beauty  dients.  Five  differentmtxtures  of  the  two  oxides 
shown  to  him,  sought  to  introduce  the  art  in  are  in  use,  the  proportions  varying  from  8^  parts 
France,  and  his  works  became  very  famous,  but  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  to  7  parts  of  lead  and  1  of 
his  method  died  with  him.  His  productions  tin.  The  two  metals,  in  the  desired  proportion, 
were  interesting  as  true  copies  of  natural  ob-  are  melted  together,  and  the  combined  oxide  is 
Jects,  in  relief,  and  colored  with  exact>faithful-  removed  as  fast  as  it  appears  upon  the  surface, 
ness.  Some  of  these  objects  were  fossU  shells  When  the  oxidation  is  as  thoroughly  effected  as 
from  the  Paris  basin.  Of  late  years  the  art  practicable,  the  product  is  well  washed  to  re- 
has  been  revived  in  France,  chiefly  through  move  any  partides  of  metal  that  may  have 
the  skill  of  M.  Brongniart;  and  in  Berlin  aSo  escaped  oxidation,  as  these  would  greatly  im- 
beautiful  work  of  the  kind  has  been  executed  pair  the  quality  of  the  enamel ;  for  the  some 
by  M.  Feilner. — ^Pointing  in  enamel,  as  prac-  reason  it  is  essential  that  the  metals  themselves 
tised  upon  plates  of  gold  and  copper,  can  hardly  should  be  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  the 
be  regarded  as  applied  to  works  of  high  art  usual  alloys  found  with  them.  One  or  other  of 
imtil  the  17th  century.  Jean  Toutin,  a  gold-  the  mixtures  of  oxides  obtained  by  the  method 
smith  at  Ch&teaudun,  appears  about  the  year  described  is  next  melted  with  proper  quantities 
1680  to  have  first  made  enamels  of  fine  opaque  of  silica  (pounded  quartz),  saltpetre,  and  a  little 
colors,  and  applied  them  to  portraits  and  his-  borax;  the  last  gives  greater  fusibility  as  its  pro^ 
torical  subjects.  Other  artists  profited  by  his  portion  is  increased,  and  no  more  is  used  when 
instructions,  and  several  miniature  painters  at-  the  enamel  is  to  be  applied  upon  copper  or 
tained  great  distinction  in  this  branch.  The  art  silver  than  upon  gold.  The  plates  are  some- 
afterward  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  only  applied  times  chemically  acted  on  by  the  enamel,  and 
to  omaraentinff  watch  cases  and  rings.  In  the  if  the  gold  of  the  gold  plates  is  alloyed  with 
early  part  of  the  present  century  it  reappeared  too  mooh  copper,  the  effect  of  this  is  perceived 
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In  injaring  the  appearance  of  the  enamel.    For  room.    A  new  coating  is  next  added  pffi|Nnl 

making  colored  enamels,  either  the  opaque  or  from  125  lbs.  of  white  glaas  without  Imo,  16 I& 

transparent  enamel  serircs  as  a  base,  and  with  it  of  borax,  20  lbs.  of  soda  in  crystaliL  whklihMi 

is  melted  a  suitable  proportion  of  some  metallio  been  pnlverized  and  fosed   togeuier»  gno^ 

oxide  as  a  coloring  matter ;  for  a  blue  enamel,  cooled  in  water,  and  dried.     To  45  llNb  €f  dk 

the  opaque  is  used  with  oxide  of  cobalt ;  for  a  1  lb.  of  soda  is  added,  the  "whole  ndxed  in  kt 

green,  oxide  of  chromium,  or  binoxide  of  cop-  water,  dried  and  poonded.    Aportlonof  itiiaip 

per ;    for  a  violet,  peroxide   of  manganese ;  ed  over  the  other  coadng  while  it  is  iftin  noii^ 

for  a  yellow,  chloride  of  silver;  for  a  purple,  and  dried  in  a  stove  at  the  temperaCnre  of ta^ 

purple  of  Cassius;  and  for  a  black,  the  trans-  ing  water.  The  vessel  is  then  heated  in  a  itovtv 

parent  enamel  is  used  with  mixed  oxides  of  muffle  till  the  glaze  fuses.     It  is  taken  ont,  mm 

copper,  cobalt,  and  manganese.     The  differ-  glaze  powder  is  dusted  on  the  riaie  titnAk 

ent  enamels,  being  prepared  beforehand,  are  fusion,  and  it  is  agidn  subjected  to  belt   ui 

when  wanted  for  use  crushed  to  powder,  and  process  now  employed  sncoeasfoUj  by  Mhu 

then  kept  at  hand  under  water  in  vessels  well  T.  F.  Griffiths  ana  co.  of  Birmingluun,  of  eoilaf 

covered  to  protect  them  from  all  impurities,  the  interior  surface  of  wrought  iron  vesMl^  €» 

The  metallio  surfaces  to  be  coated  are  cleaned  sists  in  first  bmshing  it  over,  whcoi  ihanlo^ 

by  boiling  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  are  then  cleaned,  with  a  solution  of  gam  arahie;  oatUi 

washed  with  pure  water.    The  copper  alloy  in  is  sifted  a  fine  vitreous  pomrder,  eonnstiif  tf 

gold  moy  be  dissolved  from  the  suiface  by  boil-  ISO  parts  of  powdered  flint  glass,  S0|  of  m^ 

ing  in  a  strong  solution  of  40  parts  of  saltpetre,  bonate  of  soda,  and  12  of  boracie  acid.    Thm 

26  of  alum,  and  85  of  common  salt. — In  the  man-  are  to  be  well  mixed,  melted  in  a  glav  istM 

ufacture  of  enamelled  earthenware,  the  white  crucible,  and  pulverized  so  as  to  pass  ^^''^ 

enamel  is  prepared  by  melting  100  lbs.  of  lead  a  sieve  of  60  holes  to  the  in<^     Tbs  sctioi 

with  15  to  50  lbs.  of  tin,  and  adding  to  the  ox-  thus  coated  is  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  flw 

ides  thus  obtained  the  same  weight  of  quartz  212^  to  800^  F.,  and  when  dry  is  nmordia 

sand,  and  80  lbs.  or  thereabout  of  common  another  oven,  and' heated  to  a  hright  red  tiD  lb 

salt.    The  whole  being  well  rubbed  together  is  glass  is  seen  through  the  iqiertnre  to  be  mdlii 

melted ;  and  though  it  may  appear  of  dark  color,  It  is  then  taken  out  and  annealed.   A  sseoali^ 

it  afterward  becomes  white  when  reduced  to  plication  is  made  if  the  first  prove  impaisd 

powder  and  baked  upon  the  utensils.    The  pro-  Great  care  is  required  that  the  glasqr  prepai' 

portions  of  the  materials  employed  are  very  tion  be  protect^  from  mixture  with  iorap 

variable,  and  other  ingredients  also  are  often  in-  matters,  and  it  is  well  to  glaze  the  iotsriora 

troduced,  particularly  oxide  of  manganese,  the  the  crucibles  before  using  them.     Oolived 

effect  of  which  in  small  quantity  is  to  yield  its  els  may  afterward  be  applied  to  the 

oxygen  to  any  carbonaceous  impurities  that  may  the  white  coating  if  deared.     By  tiiis 

be  present,  and  remove  these  in  the  form  of  iron  plates  have  been  made  to  imitate  mslH 

carbonic  acid  from  the  melted  moss.    The  color-  and  mantels  for  fireplaces,    tahlea,  Ac,  ksn 

ed  enamels  are  applied  by  painting  them  when  been  produced  in  New  York  almost  eqod  ii 

finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  some  vegetable  beauty  to  the  originals.     There  ia,  howew;! 

oil,  as  that  of  spike  lavender,  upon  the  white  tendency  in  the  plates  to  waip  br  heat,  sal  h 

enamel,  either  before  or  after  this  has  been  once  the  enamel  to  scide  off;  and  tnis  latter  dcftrtii 

heated,  and  then  baking  them  in.    The  ovens  a  serious  objection  to  the  enamelled  iron  eodttC 

for  metdlio  articles  are  muffles  made  to  slide  utensils  sold  in  the  United  States.     Thernddw 

closely  into  the  furnace,  and  furnished  with  a  the  glaze  do  not  expand  and  contract  tomltar- 

small  aperture  through  which  the  progress  of  Small  articles  of  enamel,  as  little  toys  uailitiv 

the  operation  may  be  observed. — ^The  enamelling  the  figures  of  birds,  &c.,  and  also  artificial  i|a^ 

of  cast  iron  cooking  utensils  was  practised  at  are  made  by  melting  with  the  tahle  bkuvfipi 

the  close  of  the  lost  century,  and  a  number  of  rods  or  tubes  of  enamel  prepared  for  this  fit 

different  mixtures  of  the  materials  employed  pose,  and  shaping  them  by  hand.  Just  ai  tt> 

have  since  been  in  use.    The  use  of  lead  must  glass  blower  works  with  tabes  and  rodsof  glift 

be  carefully  avoided  in  articles  of  this  kind.  Artificial  eyes  are  thus  made  with  grsal  p^ 

Vessels  of  wrought  iron  are  also  treated  by  the  fection. — Enamelling  of  slates  to  imitate  nanii 

same  process ;   and  iron  pipe  for  conveying  and  malachite  was  introduced  in  Londoa  Mt  M 

water  is  advantageously  protected  by  a  clean  many  years  since  by  Mr.  G.£.Hagnns;  aad  til  I 

silicious  enamel  not  liable  to  affect  the  purity  specimens,  then  quite  novel,  exhibited  si  Ikl  4 

of   the  water. — The  patent  right  of  Messrs.  great  exhibition  of  1851,  received  high  praiiiiB 

Clarke  of  England,  of  1889,  consisted  in  the  use  the  report  of  the  Juries,  and  a  prijBe  medil  «■ 

of  the  following  composition  and  method:  100  awarded  to  the  exhibitor.  The  artwasfinlVi^ 

lbs.  of  calcined  ground  fiints  and  50  lbs.  of  borax  tised  in  the  United  States  at  Boeton,  and  via 

calcined  and  finely  ground,  to  be  mixed,  fused,  from  Wales  were  imported  to  be  oaad  fat  f^ 

and  gradually  cooled.     Of  this,  40  lbs.  are  mixed  purpose.    Subseonentlj^  the  slates  of  the  LbM^ 

w ith  5  lbs.  of  potters^  clay,  and  ground  in  water  river  were  applied  to  this nse  in  Lehigh  eOi^ PMa« 

to  a  pasty  mass.    The  vessel,  first  thoroughly  and  were  also  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  be  thmia* 

cleaned,  is  lined  with  a  coating  of  this  about  I  of  amelled.    In  Vermont  the  same  basinesi  isMV 

an  inch  thick,  and  left  for  it  to  harden  in  a  warm  carried  on  at  West  Castleton,  where  ara 
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ftive  qnarries  of  slates  and  an  establishment  of  and  Jolios  Panlns  (lib.  rii.  et  seq.).  Oonnt  Caylns 
the  same  kind  is  in  operation  in  New  York,  called  the  attention  of  the  French  academy  of 
A  great  variety  of  useful  articles  are  produced,  belles-lettres  to  it  in  1765 ;  and  M.  Bachelier, 
among  which  the  most  important  are  billiard  author  of  a  treatise  De  Vhiatoire  et  du  secret 
and  other  tables,  mantels,  tubs  for  bathing,  sinks,  de  la  peinture  en  eire^  had  produced  a  picture 
&c.  The  slates  as  received  from  the  quarries  in  wax  in  1749.  In  1829  M.  de  Montabert,  in 
are  first  sawed  to  proper  shape,  then  planed  to  his.  Traite  dee  tone  lee  genres  de  peinture^  favor- 
uniform  thickness,  and  rubbed  smooth  with  pol-  ably  noticed  the  process,  and  M.  Durozier  of 
ishing  stones.  The  ground  color  adapted  to  the  Paris  soon  after  announced  that  he  had  perfectly 
marble  it  is  designed  to  imitate  is  then  laid  on,  succeeded  with  the  method  given  by  Montabert 
and  after  this  the  variegated  colors.  The  slab  The  ancient  methods  appear  to  have  consisted 
is  then  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  200^,  and  in  the  use  of  wax  crayons,  in  which  the  colors 
allowed  to  remain  over  night.  In  the  morning  were  embodied,  and  which  were  used  upon  a 
after  cooling  it  receives  a  coat  of  varnish,  and  heated  surface,  the  outline  of  the  picture  hav* 
is  returned  to  the  oven  till  the  next  day.  Other  ing  been  first  traced.  The  whole  was  after- 
heatings  and  vamishings  alternately  succeed,  ward  covered  with  a  varnish  of  wax  melted  in 
with  rubbing  with  pumice  stone,  and  a  final  and  polished.  The  method  of  Count  Gaylus  con- 
polishing  with  pumice  stone,  rotten  stone,  and  sisted  of  rubbing  and  melting  wax  into  the  canvas 
the  hand,  completes  the  process.  or  panel,  then  coating  the  surface  with  Spanish 

EN  ARE  A,  or  Enarya,  a  country  of  E.  Afri-  white,  and  painting  upon  this  with  water  colors. 

ca,  W.  of  Abyssinia,  between  lat.  6**  and  8°  N.  By  warming  the  picture  the  colors  are  absorbed 

and  long.  83**  and  37°  E.,  15  days'  journey  from  into  the  wax,  and  thus  protected.    Mr.  J.  H. 

the  Nile.    It  is  elevated  above  the  adjacent  re-  Muntz  recommends  waxing  only  one  side  of  the 

^ons,  traversed  by  a  range  of  hills,  in  many  canvas,  painting  on  the  other  in  water  colors, 

parts  densely  wooded,  fertile,  and  watered  by  and  then  melting  the  wax  through  to  fix  them. — 

several  rivers.    It  is  peopled  by  Gallas,  among  Encaustic  Tiles  consist  of  a  body  of  red  day, 

whom  are  found  a  few  Mohammedans  and  Abys-  faced  with  a  finer  clay,  which  bears  the  oma- 

sinian  Christians.    It  exports  slaves,  ivory,  gold,  mental  pattern,  and  strengthened  at  the  base 

coffee,  horses,  musk,  and  the  skins  of  various  wild  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  clay  different  from  the 

animals,  in  exchange  for  rock  salt  (the  national  body,  which  prevents  warping.    The  clay  of 

currency),  beads,  daggers,  knives,  guns,  kitchen  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  weather  for  6  months 

utensils,  copper,  and  cotton  goods.    The  capi-  or  more,  and  is  afterward  thoroughly  worked 

tal,  Sakka,  is  a  considerable  place,  not  far  from  over  and  tempered,  and  mixed  with  other  sub- 

the  banks  of  the  river  Kibbe,  and  is  visited  by  stances,  and  at  last  evaporated  at  the  slip-kiln, 

caravans  which  come  from  the  Nile  and  from  From  a  cubical  block  of  this,  formed  in  the 

Gondar  in  Abyssinia.  usual  method  by  slapping,  a  square  slab  is  cut 

ENAULT,  Louis,  a  French  writer,  bom  at  off  with  a  wire,  upon  which  slab  the  facing  of 
Isigny,  Calvados,  in  1824.  After  having  trav-  finer  clay  colored  to  the  desired  tint  is  batted 
elled  in  various  countries  and  visited  the  East  out  and  slapped  down ;  a  backing  is  then  applied 
in  1853,  he  went  in  1854  to  Northern  Europe,  in  the  same  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  tile. 
His  Constantinople  et  la  Turquie  appeared  in  It  is  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  felt,  and  put 
1855,  and  his  Voyage  en  Laponie  et  en  Korokge  into  a  box  press ;  a  plaster  of  Paris  slab  contain- 
in  1857.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  ing  the  pattern  in  relief  is  then  brought  down 
to  the  leading  reviews  and  newspapers  of  Paris  upon  the  face  of  the  tUe,  and  the  design  is  im- 
under  the  nam  de  plume  of  Louis  de  Vermont,  pressed  into  the  soft  tinted  clay.  The  hollows 
and  has  made  translations  from  Groethe^s  Wer-  thus  formed  are  filled  with  a  semi-fiuid  clay  of 
ther^  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  a  rich  or  deep  color  poured  into  them  and  over 
from  the  works  of  Dickens.  He  is  now  the  lit-  the  whole  surface  of  ^e  tile.  In  24  hours  this 
erary  critic  of  the  Paris  Constitutionnel,  has  become  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  the 

ENCAUSTIC  rOr.  cy,  in,  and  Kavcrrucor,  bum-  surplus  clay  being  removed,  which  is  done  by 
ing),  a  term  applied  to  the  method  of  fixing  placing  the  tile,  still  in  the  box,  upon  a  horizon- 
colors  upon  objects  by  burning  them  in.  En-  tal  wheel,  and  as  it  revolves  applying  a  knife  or 
amelling  in  colors  is  an  encaustic  process.  The  scraper  entirely  across,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
word  is  naost  commonly  used  in  its  application  edges  of  the  box.  The  surface  is  thus  cut  down 
to  an  ancient  method  of  painting,  in  which  wax  so  as  to  expose  the  pattern  and  the  ground. 
was  employed  with  the  colors,  and  a  coating  of  The  defects  are  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the 
the  same  material  was  finally  applied  to  the  pic-  edges  after  being  squared  are  rounded  off  with 
tnre  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  atmo-  sand  paper.  The  tiles  are  kept  for  a  week  in  a 
sphere  and  li^ht  In  modern  use  a  peculiar  kind  warm  room  called  the  green-house,  and  the  dry- 
of  tiles  are  called  encaustic ;  and  by  the  French  ing  is  afterward  completed  in  another  ctdled  the 
the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  preparations  of  hot-house.  They  are  then  baked  like  other  arti- 
wax  used  for  polishing  and  protecting  the  sur-  eles  of  pottery,  except  that  double  the  ordinary 
face  of  wood.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  process,  and  the  oven  is 
ancient  art  of  encaustic  painting  is  derived  from  left  6  days  to  cool  before  the  tUes  are  taken 
the  mention  made  of  it  by  Pliny  ("Natural  His-  out  They  contract  in  baking  from  \U}  ^^ot 
tOTj^*^  Hb.  XXXV.  ch.  xi.),  Marcianus  (lib.  xviL),  their  dimensions.  The  process  is  supposed  to  bo 
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nearly  tho  same  as  that  employed  in  the  middle  Hum,  of  calculating  an  orbit  assamed  to  be  4 

ages  in  France  and  England  in  making  pave-  liptical,  he  showed  that  its  period  of  lecimw 

ments  for  churches,  and  also  for  the  beautiful  must  be  about  Si  yeans  and  that  it  waa  pioU- 

pottcry  called  Henry  II/s  ware,  peculiar  to  bly  the  same  comet  observed  by  Mecoain  ia 

France  in  tho  16th  century. — ^The  French  apply  1786,  by  Miss  Herschd  in  1795,  and  by  Pooiin 

tho  term  encaustic  to  preparations  of  wax  used  1805.    He  calculated  the  effects  of  the  pcftB^ 

for  polishing  furniture.     (Sec  French  Polish.)  bations  it  would  experience  from  the  pland^ 

ENCHASING,  or  Chasing,  a  process  analo-  bodies,  e^)ecially  from  Jupiter,  and  predScM 

gous  to  that  of  sculpture,  being  the  art  of  finish-  its  return  in  1822,  though  it  would  probaUj  not 

ing  ornamental  designs  in  raised  work  upon  sur-  be  visible  in  Europe.    On  Jane  8  of  that  jor 

faces  of  sheet  metal.    When  these  designs  have  it  was  discovered  at  the  observatory  of  Sr 

received  their  general  fonn  by  casting,  ham-  Thomas  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  ScmUiWaki 

mering,  or  other  means,  the  work  is  finished,  all  He  predicted  its  return  in  1825,  and  with  eiA 

but  polishing,  with  punches  or  chasing  tools,  reappearance  as  predicted  more  elements  vm 

These  are  of  a  groat  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  afforded  for  computing  its  exact  orhit.    It  i^ 

fitted  to  correspond  with  the  minute  details  of  peared  again  Oct.  80, 1828,  and  Encke  wat  aliSi 

the  most  complex  work.    SSomo  are  grooved  to  fix  its  orbit  as  within  that  of  Jnpiter,  i& 

and  checkered  at  the  ends,  and  some  are  nicely  greatest  distance  from  the  snn  being  4  tlmei  thi 

polished.    They  act  on  a  small  scale  like  the  earth^s  distance,  and  its  least  distance  hut  \  tbt 

dies  used  for  striking  coins  and  medals ;  and  the  of  the  earth,  and  its  period  of  revolation  Sil 

smallest  of  them  are  struck  with  hammers  of  years.    By  comparison  of  the  timea  of  iti  cs** 

diminutive  size.    In  order  that  tho  form  of  lier  and  later  apparitions,  Encke  was  aflenrird 

hollow  articles  may  not  be  injured  in  the  opera-  led  to  detect  a  gradual  acceleration  of  its  mon^ 

tion,  these  are  filled  with  a  composition  of  ment,amounting  toabont  2^  hoars  oneadiR^ 

melted  pitch  and  brick  dust  or  rosin,  or  with  olution.    This  secular  acceleration,  never b^n 

pitch  alone.    They  are    moreover   supported  recognized  in  the  movement  of  any  other  ecb- 

upon  a  sand  bag  like  those  used  by  engravers,  tial  body,  Encke  ascribed  to  a  resisting  mediaat 

Works  ^n  copper  and  brass  are  sometimes  filled  which  sensibly  affects  a  body  of  the  extram 

with  lead  to  give  them  a  firm  support  within ;  rarity  of  this  comet,  which  is  transparent  to  ill 

but  this  will  not  do  for  articles  in  gold  and  centre,  but  has  no  perceptible  effect  npoa  thi 

silver,  which  melted  lead  would  seriously  in-  denser  planetary  bodies.     Resistance  snortoi 

jure.    The  models  upon  which  the  sand  moulds  the  time  of  the  revolution  by  giving  mater  rf- 

for  receiving  objects  intended  for  chasing  are  feet  to  the  attraction  of  the  snn,  whicli  thtt 

prepared,    are   themselves   sometimes  chased  draws  the  body  more  forcibly  toward  itselt  ka- 

nearly  to  the  required  forms.    Excellent  speci-  cning  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  and  thn  in 

mens  of  chased  work  are  seen  in  pieces  of  ancient  orbit  of  revolution.    In  investigating  the  pi^ 

armor,  and  in  vases  and  other  ornaments  in  gold  turbing  effects  of  the  planets  upon  tbb  COM^ 

and  silver  plate.    The  most  beautiful  are  those  of  Jupiter  in  its  aphelion,  and  of  Kercmy  a 

by  Bcnvcnuto  Cellini,  who  died  in  1570.    In  its  perihelion,  he  was  led  to  snspect  that  tb 

France  the  art  is  practised  only  in  one  small  dis-  mass  of  the  former  had  been  greatly  nndetratrf 

trict  of  Paris,  and  chiefly  limited  to  the  produc-  (a  fact  afterward  established  by  Profl  Ahr); 

tion  of  the  richly  wrought  articles  of  bronze.  and  in  1838  Encke  proved  that  Lagrange  U 

ENCKE,   JoiiANN   Fkaxz,    a   German   as-  ascribed  nearlv  8  times  too  great  a  hulk  to  Mcr 

tronomer,  born  at  Hamburg,  Sept.  23,  1791.  cury.    Encke  s  explanation  of  the  caose  of  tk 

His  father,  a  clergyman,  educated  him  at  home  acceleration  is  not  universally  accepted,  thovk 

until  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Got-  the  fact  itself  is  not  questioned.     J&easelpartV' 

tingen.     In  1813  and  1814  he  served  in  the  ularly  opposed  the  explanation ;  hy  the&ifU 

Hanseatic  legion  against  Napoleon,  and  in  1815  astronomers  it  is  more  fiEiyorahly  received.   Be- 

he  entered  the  Prussian  military  service,  but  side  these  investigations,  Encke  has  improfid 

afterward  accepted  a  situation  in  the  observa-  the  theory  of  Vesta,  and  published  a  new  wAr 

tory  of  h>eeberg,  near  Gotha.    In  1825  ho  was  od  of  computing  perturbations,   especialtr  fv 

appointed   director  of  the  royal  observatory  orbits  considerably  elliptical.     The  plan^iS<^ 

at  Berlin,   and  has    ever  since    remained  in  tune  was  discovered  at  his  observatoiybjjL 

charge  of  tliis  institution.    Ho  is  the  author  Galle,  his  assistant    Since  1830  Encke  haii^ 

of  many  valuable   memoirs  on   astronomical  nually  published  the  "Astronomical  Year  Bool^* 

subjects,  of  which  the  most  interesting  and  im  and  since  1840  '*  Astronomical   Obaenradoii  , 

portant  are  the  treatises  published  in  tho  A9-  made  at  tho  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin.**  b 

tronomUchc  NachrichUn^  2X^QTY\Tiy\Ti\^^\  undi  1845  he  published  dissertations  De  Jbrawft 

1832,  upon  the  comet  then  called  by  the  name  Dioptricis;  and  in  1846  a  treatise    ^^Oa  tbi 

of  Pons,  the  astronomer  of  Marseilles,  who  dis-  Relation  of  Astronomy  to  the  other  Scienott"    - 
covered  it  in  Nov.  1818,  but  now  known  as  the        ENCRINITE  (Gr.   icpivoy,   a  HlvX  a  fcrf 

comet  of  Encke.    Since  its  discovery  Encke  genus  of  the  family  crinoidea  and  daaa  mhni$    <• 

had  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  determina-  dcrmata.    It  appeared  amozig  the  earlieitftnM  . 

tion  of  its  orbit.    Making  iise  of  the  methods  of  animal  life,  its  remains  Being  prcaairad  h  I 

of  his  former  instructor.  Prof.  Gauss,  as  explain-  the  rocks  of  the  silurian  period.    In  auumafflU  1 

od  in  his  work  Theoria  Motus  Corporum  Ccslea-  formations,  nearly  to  the  lias,  they  an  flAnit  J 
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BbnndAzit  that  calcareous  strata  extending  over  pentaertnus  caput  mediLsa^  almost  the  onlj 
many  miles  are  in  great  part  made  up  of  them,  living  analogue  of  the  ancient  crinoldea.  As 
As  described  by  Mr.  Miller  in  his  work  on  the  Dr.  Buckland  remarks,  the  primeval  perfection 
crinoldea,  the  animals  of  this  family  are  fur-  of  the  fossil  affords  an  example  at  variance  with 
nished  ^'  with  a  round,  oval,  or  angular  column  the  doctrine  of  the  progression  of  animal  life 
composed  of  numerous  articulating  joints,  sup-  from  simple  rudiments,  through  a  series  of  grad- 
porting  at  its  summit  a  series  of  plates  or  joints,  nally  improving  and  more  perfect  forms,  to  its 
which  form  a  cup-like  body  containing  the  vis-  fullest  development  in  existing  species, 
cera,  from  whose  upper  rim  proceed  6  articulated  ENC YCLOP.iilDI  A.  See  Cyclopaedia. 
arms,  dividing  into  tentaculated  fingers  more  or  ENDEMIC  DISEASES  (Gr.  cv,  in  or  among, 
less  numerous  surrounding  the  aperture  of  the  and  df/fior,  people)  are  diseases  produced  by  lo- 
mouth."  In  the  encrinite  the  stem  is  cylindri-  cal  causes,  generally  persistent  and  appreciable, 
cal ;  in  the  kindred  genus  pentacrinite  it  is  five-  and  consequently  peculiar  to  certain  climates 
sided.  The  cup-like  body  is  the  portion  repre-  and  localities,  during  the  whole  year  or  at  fixed 
senting  the  flower  of  the  lily,  for  which  the  crea-  seasons ;  in  the  last  respect  they  differ  from  epi- 
ture  is  named.  When  the  tentacula  are  spread  demic  diseases,  w^hich  prevail  more  or  less  ex- 
out,  the  appearance  is  that  of  an  opened  flower ;  tensively  from  accidental,  temporary,  and  gen- 
when  closed,  they  represent  the  unopened  erally  inappreciable  causes.  As  examples  of  en- 
bud.  The  stem  served  to  attach  the  animal  to  demic  diseases  may  be  mentioned  the  cholera  of 
any  bodies  in  the  water,  and  by  the  manner  of  India,  the  yellow  fever  of  the  southern  United 
articulation  of  the  plates  composing  it,  it  ad-  States,  the  intermittent  fevers  of  the  western 
mitted  of  much  motion,  swaying  back  and  forth,  states  and  other  marshy  districts,  the  coast  fevers 
By  this  means  the  head  with  its  tentacula  was  of  western  Africa  and  Central  America,  the  bron- 
brought  within  reach  of  its  prey.  The  plates  chocele  and  cretinism  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  the 
of  the  stem,  separating  into  short  cylinders,  periodic  dysenteries  of  the  East  Indies,  the  yaws 
present  the  form  in  which  the  remains  of  this  of  the  West  Indies,  and  perhaps  the  elephanti- 
animal  are  most  commonly  seen.  In  the  mar-  asis  of  the  blacks  in  Brazil.  Many  exanthema- 
bles  used  for  chimney  pieces  they  are  often  tons  and  catarrhal  diseases,  ordinarify  attacking 
very  abundant,  the  polished  surface  presenting  single  or  few  individuals  in  a  community,  under 
some  of  them  of  a  different  color  from  the  the  influence  of  certain  ill-understood  atmo- 
ground  in  longitudinal  section,  some  in  oblique  spheric,  telluric,  or  electric  conditions,  may  be- 
conical  formed  cutting,  and  some  in  circular  come  epidemic,  and  aflect  many  persons  at  a 
disks,  being  transverse  sections  across  the  cylin-  time;  the  cholera,  endemic  in  India,  has  raged 
der.  By  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  contain-  as  an  epidemic  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  the 
ing  them,  the  little  joints  of  the  fossil  stem  fre-  history  of  diseases  exhibits  the  occurrence  of 
quently  fall  out,  and  may  be  gathered  in  great  various  epidemics  before  unknown,  appearing 
numbers.  Each  has  a  hole  through  its  centre,  without  evident  cause,  defying  all  treatment, 
admitting  of  their  being  strung  together.  Dr.  spontaneously  disappearing,  and  not  returning 
Mantell  states  that  he  has  found  them  preserved  afterward.  Endemics  and  epidemics  may  or 
in  tumuli  of  the  ancient  Britons,  having  evi-  may  not  be  contagious  (including  under  that 
dently  been  worn  by  them  as  ornaments.  In  term  infection,  which  amounts  practically  to 
the  north  of  England  they  are  called  "  wheel  nearly  the  same  thing) ;  the  endemic  dysentery 
stones''  and  "  St.  Cuthbert's  beads,"  and  were  of  India,  the  typhus  fever  of  certain  localities, 
formerly  used  as  rosaries.  The  encrinites  are  the  ophthalmia  of  Egypt,  under  favorable  con- 
remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  small  calca-  ditions,  become  contagious ;  the  same  is  true  of 
reous  pieces,  which  make  up  the  various  parts  epidemics  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  erysipelas,  and 
of  the  animal — the  stem,  the  parts  that  may  be  puerperal  fever.  The  investigation  of  the  causes 
called  the  10  arms,  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  the  of  endemics  and  epidemics  is  one  of  the  most 
numerous  tentacula  which  proceed  from  them  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  important  duties  of 
all.  These  pieces,  as  enumerated  by  Parkinson  in  the  physician;  the  lives  of  thousands  may  be 
his  "  Organic  Remains,"  amount  to  not  less  than  endangered  or  saved  by  the  nef  '*'*  adoption 
26,000,  thus  showing  a  complexity  of  structure  of  proper  sanitary,  hygienic,  •'^^o 
equal  to  any  that  is  met  with  in  the  nearest  living  treatment ;  the  temperature,  c- 
analogues  of  these  ancient  animals.  The  structure  ric,  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  **.:.  ■ 
of  one  of  the  fossil  pentacrinites  (a  genus  which  vation  and  nat[u*e  of  the  soil,  and  the  food  ai*. 
began  to  abound  as  the  encrinite  disappeared,  habits  of  the  people,  are  principally  concerned 
and  has  been  represented  in  some  of  its  species  in  the  origin  of  endemic  diseases, 
down  to  the  present  time  from  the  lias,  or  in-  ENDIOOTT,  John,  governor  of  Massachu- 
dofld  in  a  single  species  from  epochs  much  more  setts,  bom  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1689,  died 
remote),  has  been  cited  by  Dr.  Buckland  as  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Miwch  15, 1665.  He  was  sent 
"  showing  an  equal  degree  of  perfection,  and  a  out  to  this  country  by  the  "  Massachusetts  Oom- 
more  elaborate  combination  of  analogous  organs  pany"  to  carry  on  the  plantation  at  Naumkeag, 
than  occurs  in  any  other  fossil  species  of  more  or  Salem,  where  he  arrived  Sept.  6,  1628.  In 
recent  date,  or  in  its  living  representative."  April,  1629,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  "London's 
The  species  thus  cited  is  the  Briarean  penta-  plantation ;"  but  in  August  it  was  determined 
crinite  of  the  lias.    The  living  species  is  the  to  transfer  the  charter  and  government  of  tho 
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oolony  to  New  England,  and  Winthrop  was  rungirathy  and  had  the  mortifioatioii  of  mdm 

appointed  governor.    In  1686,  with  the  famoua  the  orientalist  Joseph  von  Hammer-PargaM 

Gapt.  Underhill,  he  conducted  the  sangninair  nominated  to  thepresidenc^  of  the  academj^M 

bat  ineffectual  expedition  against  the  Block  Isf-  honor  to  whic^  imdlicher  was  at  least  aa  wdl 

and  and  Pequot  Indians.    Endicott  was  deputy  entitled.    The  politicfd  tormoils  of  1848  placed 

governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  from  1641  Endlicher  in  a  precarious  position  ;  bia  aynpa- 

to  1644,  in  1660,  and  1654;  and  was  govern-  thies  and  principles  were  those  of  the  popolar 

or  in  1644  and  1649,  from  1651  to«1654,  and  party,  while  his  associations  and  paraiiita  bound 

from  1655  to  1665.    He  was  bold  and   ener-  him  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  coDaervativeiL 

getic,  a  sincere  and  zealous  Puritan,  rigid  in  The  untoward  turn  of  political  affiura,  hia  peen- 

his  principles^  and  severe  in  the  execution  of  niory  embarrassments,  and  the  intrignea  oi  ena- 

the  laws  against  those  who  differed  from  the  mies  drove  him  to  despair,  and  he  died  of  a 

religion  of  the  colony.    So  averse  was  ho  to  broken  heart,  or  as  some  believe  by  hia  own 

every  thing  like  popery  that  he  cut  out  the  cross  hand. — His  works,  most  of  which  were  pab- 

from  the  military  standard.    He  was  opposed  lished  in  Vienna,  are  ostonishinff  for  their  t»- 

to  long  hair,  insisted  that  the  women  should  riety,  and  are  written  with  eqnu  learning;  da- 

weor  veils  in  public  assemblies,  and  did  all  in  gonce,  and  clearness.    Those  on  aotjecta  not 

his  power  to  establish  what  he  deemed  a  pure  connected  with  botany  are :  Exam$f^  CriiieMm 

church.    In  1659,  during  his  administration,  4  Codicis  IV,  Etangelwrum  ByMantino-Conim- 

Quakers  were  put  to  death  in  Boston.  ani  (Leipsic,  1825) ;  Anonymi  Belm  MegiiSlh 

ENDLICHER,  8tsphan  Ladislaus,  a  distin-  tarii  de  Gestis  IIun4^arorum  Liber  (1827) ;  Frih 

ffuished  botanist  and  linguist,  born  in  Pres-  ciani  de  Laude  Imperatorii  Aruutanit  ii  i§ 

burg,  Hungary,  Juno  24,  1804,  died  in  Vienna,  Fonder ibus   et   Mensurit   Carmina    (VinuHi 

March  28,  1849.    After  having  received  the  1828) ;  Fragmenta   TheotiBca  Venionu  Jati- 

degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  uni-  ouissima  Evangelii  Matthai  et  aliguQt  Bomh 

versity  of  Pcsth,  he  entered  the  archicpiscopal  iiarum  (edited  with  Hoflfhiann  von  nllenlebcL 

seminary  of  Vienna  in  1828,  mainly  with  a  view  1834) ;   Vom  Bruder  Baueeheit  (with  F.  Wd^ 

to  the  study  of  oriental  languages,  which  he  1835);  I>6  Ulpiani  Inetitutionum  .FVo^miIi^ 

pursued  for  some  years  with  success.    He  re-  etc,  (1835) ;    Catalogue   Codieum  lianueer^ 

ceived  the  minor  clerical  orders,  but  in  1827  tonim    Bihliotheca   Palatinm    Vindobenam 

resolved  to  abandon  theology  for  the  natural  (1836);  AnaUcta  ^ramma£i«a  f with  Dr.  J.  toi 

sciences,  and  especially  botany,  without,  how-  £ichenfeld,1836);  Verteiehniu  aer  Chinmimkm 

ever,  giving  up  his  linguistic  pursuits.    In  1828  und  JapanesUchen  MUngen  dee  M&nM-  umd  Jjh 

he  was  appointed  director  of  the  imperial  li-  tiken- Cabinets  in  TTten  (18871;  Ai^fangwrtaii 

brary  of  Vienna,  in  1836  keeper  of  tne  court  der  Chinesischen  Grammatik  (1845) ;  Jk§  6#- 

cabinct  of  natural  history,  and  in  1840  professor  setze  des  heiligen  Stephan  (1849^ ;  Memm  Aa- 

of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  gariearum  Monumenta  Arpaaiana  (SL  Gall 

of  the  university.    In  his  zealous  promotion  of  1849). — His  botanical  works  are :  CeraU^mti 

his  favorite  studies  he  soon  exhausted  the  con-  eine  neue  Pflanzengattung  aueder  Ordnwugim 

siderablo  resources  which  he  had  inherited  from  SesamecB    (Berlin,    1822);   Flora  Fotgnmm 

his  father.    Books,  maps,  types,  seeds,  plants,  ^Pestb,  1830);  Stirpium  Femptoi ;  lieletemdB 

herbaria,  and  all  other  materials  which  were  Botanica  (with  H.  Bchott,  Vienna,  1888);  Dit 

yet  wanting  at  Vienna,  and  which  the  govern-  eingioy  Notum  Genue  Flantarum  (1882);  Fr^ 

ment  was  not  liberal  enough  to  procure,  he  dromus  Fhra Nbf^lkiea^  etc,  (VietauLlWii 

purchased  at  his  own  expense.    He  published  "  Miscellaneous    Works  of  Robert   Brofn, 

the  most  superbly  illustrated  works,  which  edited  in   connection   with  Neea  von  Em*  • 

owing  to  their  costliness  and  scientific  character  beck  ;  A  facta  Botanica^  Nota  €^€n0ra  et  A#- 

found  but  few  purchasers;  ho  even  aided  others  eies  Flantarum  (1838);  Nota  Genera  etSf^ 

in  publisliing  their  works,  and  gave  away  whole  ciee  Flantarum  in  Regno  Chilenai  Leetanm 

editions  of  his  own.    His  map  of  China,  in  24  (with  Poppig,  Leipsic,  1885) ;  Serttim  OahU' 

sheets,  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  his  prod-  evm  inter  Dera  Gnaeee  Khan  et  Cabul  (wiA 

igality.    He  presented  his  own  choice  library  Edward  Fenzl,  1886) ;    Genera  Flantamim  M- 

and  rich  herbaria  to  the  state,  and  distributed  eundum  Ordines  Naturalu  diepoeiia;  eeeM 

rare  Asiatic  printing  types  to  public  institu-  Supplementum  Frimum  (1836-*40;  one  of  At 

tions.    He  was  equally  original  and  profound  most  important  systematic  works  yet  jnblUh 

in  botany  and  philology.    He    corresponded  ed) ;    Enumeratio  Flantarum  quae  tn  Sem 

with  the  most  eminent  savants  in  every  port  of  Hollandia  Ora  Auetro-Oecidentaliad  Ftmium 

the  world,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  Cycnorxim  et  in  Sinu  Regie  Georgii^  eolMi  A 

of  the  academy  of  Vienna,  and  one  of  the  ori-  Z.  B,  dcHugel  (with  George  Bentham,  E.  A|p^ 

ginators  of  the  Annalen  dee  Wiener  Mueeume.  and  H.  Schott,  1837);  leonogreqtkia  €ft " 

He  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  state,  for  Flantarum  (1838)  ;    GrundiOge  emer 

which  he  received  no  remuneration,  and  for  Theorie  der  FflanzenzeugungCl91^\  F 

10  years  was  a  constant  companion  of  the  em-  Auetralaeicarum  Herbarii  Inlgelumi 

peror  Ferdinand  V.,  with  whom  he  used  to  ^re«(1838);  Stirpium  IfrowrumIkeade9(lBS9U 

Sass  several  hours  every  week.    For  all  this  Flora  BraeiHeneie^  etc  (with  Ch.  "Fr.  mH  Fbu. 

e  was  rewarded  with  the  paltry  title  of  .S«^i^  von  ^(artius,  Vienna  and  Leipsic^  1840-*40; 
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Enchiridion  Botanieum^  etc.  (Leipslo,  1641)  ;  sitnated  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  south 

Die  MedicinaZpflaTuen  der  ditrekhiBchm  Phar-  of  Nain.    It  was  in  a  solitary  valley,  not  far 

mtiixjidie  (1842) ;  §Catalogiis  Horti  Academ-  from  this  town,  that  the  famous  sorceress  re- 

ifi  YindohoneTiHi  (1842-^8);  Mantissa  Bo  tan-  sided,  whom  Saul  went  to  consult  on  the  even- 

ieOj  9uten$  Qenerum  Plantarum  Supplementa  ing  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa. 

Secundum    et    Tertium    (1848)  ;    GrundtOga  ENDOSMOSE  (Gr.  €pdov,  within,  and  ntrfwt^ 

derBotanik  (with  Franz  linger,  1848);  Synop-  impulsion),  the  action  exhibited  by  one  of  two 

9i$  Con^erarum  Saneti  Galli  (1S47);  Paradi-  fluids  of  different  densities  and  composition  in 

ttff  VtndohonensiB  (with  Hartinger,  1847) ;  and  passing  through  a  porous  membrane  whidi  sep- 

many  minor  works  in  the  Annalen  des  Wiener  aratcs  them,  till  they  become  both  of  the  same 

Mueeume^  and  in  other  periodicals.    (See  also  density.  Let  a  solution  of  sugar  in  a  tube  closed 

BoTANT,  and  CmNBSE  La.nouaob.)  below  with  a  slip  of  bladder  tied  across  the 

ENDOGENS  (Gr.  tvdov,  within,  and  ytwan^  end,  and  open  above,  be  suspended  in  a  vessel 

to  ffenerate),  a  class  of  plants  so  called  because  of  water.    The  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  tube 

thnr  stems  increase  in  diameter  by  the  deposi-  is  soon  seen  to  increase  by  the  passing  through 

tioQ  <tf  new  woody  matter  in  the  centre,  in  con-  of  the  thinner  fluid.    It  will  flow  over  and  run 

tradistinction  to  ezogens,  whose  stems  increase  down  into  the  outer  vessel,  and  so  the  action 

Sthe  formation  of  a  new  layer  of  wood  outside  will  go  on  till  the  two  mixtures  become  uniform. 

that  previously  formed,  and  immediately  be-  Dutrochet,  who  first  observed  this  phenomenon. 

neath  the  bark.    In  endogens  the  stem  has  no  found  that  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  would 

medoDary  rays,  concentric  rings,  or  apparent  rise  increased  with  the  density  of  the  thicker 

distinction  of  pith,  wood,  and  bark,  but  consists  fluid.    In  a  tube  about  1^  inches  diameter  and 

of  fibres  of  wcHody  or  vascular  tissue,  distributed  sirap  of  density  1.083,  the  fluid  rose  more  than 

with  little  apparent  regularity  through  the  eel-  1^  inches  in  1|  hours;  with  sirup  of  a  density 

Inlar  system  of  the  stem.    They  may  be  traced  of  1.146  the  fluid  rose  nearly  8  inches;  and 

from  the  base  of  the  leaves  downward,  some  when  the  density  was  1.228  the  rise  was  4  inoh- 

pasiring  into  the  roots,  and  others  curving  out-  es.    A  considerable  force  is  exerted  in  this 

ward  nntil  they  lose  themselves  in  the  rind  or  movement ;  in  sirup  of  density  1.8  Dutrochet 

CorUoal  integament,  which  differs  from  the  bark  estimated  it  to  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  4^  at- 

of  ezogens  in  that  it  does  not  increase  by  layers,  mospheres.    If  the  flow  is  drawn  inward,  the 

and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  wood.    As  action  is  called  endosmose ;  if  in  an  outward 

the  plant  grows,  new  threads  or  fibres  spring  direction,  it  is  called  exosmose.    It  is  supposed 

from  the  ureshly'  formed  leaves,  and  passing  to  be  upon  this  principle  that  the  sap  ascends 

first  down  the  centre  of  the  stem  crowd  the  in  trees  and  finids  are  diffused  tiirough  an- 

old  ones  ont,  and  are  finally  directed  toward  the  imal  bodies.    Liebig,  after  describing  some  ez- 

rind.    In  some  plants  the  rind,  being  soft,  is  ca-  perimonts,  in  which  fluids  were  made  to  pass 

pable  of  unlimited  distention ;  in  others  it  soon  through  as  many  as  9  membranes,  to  fill  the 

indurates,  and  the  stem  consequently  ceases  to  vacant  space  left  by  evaporation  of  another 

grow  in  diameter.    The  best  example  of  this  fluid  in  a  gloss  tube,  remarks  with  reference  to 

dass  of  plants  is  the  palm,  whose  branchless  the  application  of  the  results  to  the  processes 

trunk,  rising  from  80  to  150  feet  from  the  taking  place  in  the  animal  body  as  follows: 

ffround,  and  terminated  by  a  simple  cluster  of  ^^  The  surface  of  the  body  is  the  membrane^ 

foliage,  has  a  striking  and  mivjestic  appearance,  from  which  evaporation  goes  constantly  for- 

The  growth  of  this  tree  is  from  the  terminal  ward.    In  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  all 

bod,  and  if  the  bud  is  destroyed  the  tree  per-  the  fluids  of  the  body,  in  obedience  to  atmo- 

iflbes.    In  some  instances,  as  in  the  doum  palm  spheric  pressure,  experience  motion  in  the  di- 

of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  pandanus  or  screw  rection  toward  the  evaporating  surface.    This 

pine,  two  terminal  buds  appear  and  branches  is  obviously  the  chief  cause  of  the  passage  of  the 

•then  shoot  forth.    The  asparagus  is  an  example  nutritious  fluids  through  the  waUs  of  the  blood 

of  endogenous  growth.    Endogens  are  monoco-  vessels,  and  the   cause  of  their  distribution 

^ledonons;  the  v^ns  of  their  leaves  are  almost  through  the  body.   We  know  now  what  impor- 

imifonnly  in  piurallel  lines  connected  by  simple  tant  functions  the  skin  (and  lungs)  fulfil  through 

transverse  bars ;  their  flowers  are  trimerous,  or  evaporation.    It  is  a  condition  of  nutrition,  and 

have  their  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  styles  in  the  influence  of  a  moist  or  dry  air  upon  the 

threes*    Th^  Inzuriate  in  hot  and  humid  cli-  health  of  the  body,  or  of  mechanical  i^tation 

matesi,  and  the^  comprise  the  greater  number  by  walking  or  running,  which  increases  Uie  per- 

of  plants  oontnbnting  to  the  food  of  man,  and  spiration,  suggests  itself."   Interesting  examples 

bat  a  small  proportion  of  poisonous  plants,  of  this  phenomenon  are  seen  in  the  passage  of 

Th^  are  generally  shorter  lived  than  exogens,  the  gases  through  membranes.    If  a  tumbler, 

though   the   dragon  tree  and  others,  whose  filled  with  air  and  covered  at  top  with  a  thin 

growth  is  not  limited  by  the  hardening  of  the  sheet  of  India  rubber,  is  placed  under  a  bell 

cortical  integnment  of  Uie  stem,  may  attain  a  glass  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  gas  will  soon 

great  age.     The  average  age  of  the  palms  is  penetrate  the  cover  and  miz  with  the  air;  and 

perhim  200  or  800  years.  this  action  will  go  on  till  the  India  rubber  bursts 

ENdOB  (Heb.  home-fountain),  a  town  of  open  from  the  increased  bulk  of  the  contents  of 

Palestine^  asidgned  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  the  tumbler.    If  the  tumbler  contained  hydros 
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gen  and  the  bell  gloss  air,  11  lo  India  rnbber  religions  creed.   lie  charged  him  and  his  follnT- 

would  then  be  pressed  in  by  the  escape  of  the  ers  with  planning  a  social  order  founded  upoc 

ga.<s  leaving  the  portion  remaining  of  greatly  licentiousness;  separated  frc^  them  in  1  Sol, and 

rednced  density.  died  a  year  afterward.     Hi:!  secossion  vt:8  for 

ENTDYMION,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  shep-  lowed  by  that  of  the  economical  and  poliiicil 
herd  of  remarkable  beauty,  wlio,  according  to  a  section  of  the  school.  Enfantin,  however,  ptr- 
Greek  legend,  retired  every  night  to  a  grotto  of  sistcd  in  his  endeavors  to  establish  a  new  re- 
Mount  Latmus  in  Curia.  As  lie  slept  the  god-  ligion.  lie  addressed  liis  followers  (whom  Lo 
dessSelene(themoon)  became  enamored  of  him,  estimated  at  40,000  in  Franco  alone)  with  thi 
and  leaving  her  chariot  came  down  to  him.  The  authority  of  a  superior  being  set  apart  by  Pror- 
eclipses  of  the  moon  were  attributed  to  these  idence  for  the  puri>oso  of  inaugurating  a  new  e:i 
visits.  By  Selene  he  hod  50  daughters.  Jupiter  for  humanity  through  the  emancipation  and  tie 
condemned  hira  to  perpetual  sleep,  or,  accord-  agency  of  woman.  He  endeavored  to  find  tfce 
ing  to  other  accounts,  to  50  years  of  sleep.  female  Messiah  {femme  Mettle)  who  in  his  oj  Id- 

EXFANTIN,  BAKTufeLEMY  PnospER,  gener-  ion  was  predestined  to  bear  to  liim  a  new  * 
ally  known  under  the  name  of  Pero  Enfantin,  viour  of  mankind.    Ho  enjoined  on  all  Li>  ad- 
one  of  the  founders  of  ^i.  Simonism,  born  in  hercnts  in  the  different  parts  of  France  to  ai>i 
Paris,  Feb.  8, 1796.    He  was  tlie  son  of  a  banker,  him  in  his  search  for  this  female ;  and  allhoua 
and  with  his  fellow  pupils  was  dismissed  from  his  singular  theories  were  attacked  by  minj 
the  polytechnic  school  after  March  30, 1814,  for  of  his  old  associates,  lie  continued   to  nuk'« 
having  fired  on  that  day  on  the  allied  troops,  proselytes,  the  number  of  his  publications  it- 
He  then  became  a  commercial  traveller,  and  in  croased  rapidly,  and  he  sent  agents  to  the  pria- 
1821  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  in  St.  Peters-  cipal  cities  of  Europe.     Ho  gave  s]>]endid  e^ 
burg.     He  returned  tt)  France  in  1823,  and  was  tcrtainments  at  Paris,  whicli  are  said  to  La^e 
converted  to  the  theory  of  St.  Simon  by  a  Jew  cost  him  over  $50,000,  in  which  the  purpjs 
named  Olindo  Rodrigues,  who  had  been  one  of  of  discovering  among  the  women  present  i* 
his  teachers.    After  the  death  of  St.  Simon,  May  long-sought  individual  was  never  lost  sight  <£ 
19, 1825,  Enfantin  and  Rodrigues  began  the  pub-  Ho  procured  a  loan  of  $16,000  for  the  cstablid:- 
lication  of  a  journal  {Le  producteur)^  which  was  ment  of  industrial  workshops,  but  this  aicom: 
discpntinued  toward  the  end  of  182() ;  many  per-  wa-*  not  sufficient.     Tliey  wero   soon  Ao^ 
sons,  who  had  given  their  support  to  it  "while  and  the  Ghhe  newspaper  was  also  discontiozed 
its  discussions  were  coniine<l  to  social  and  iudus-  for  want  of  funds.     The  attention  of  the  k- 
trial  interests,  having  withdrawn  as  soon  as  thorities  being  at  length  drawn  to  his  meetic^ 
Enfantin  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  they  were  closed  in  Sfay,  1832.     Ho  now  »iiL- 
innovator,  and  especially  as  soon  as  ho  wjis  de-  drew  with  40  of  his  followers,  among  whom  vtre 
nounced  as  such  by  Benjamin  Constant.    En-  Michel  Chevalier  and  other  eminent  men,  v. 
fantin,  however,  continued  to  advocate  his  views  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  near  Mi^nilniont&rl 
by  lectures  and  public  meetings.   The  revolution  Here,  upon  some  land  which  belonged  to  tiE. 
of  1830  favored  the  movement,  which  was  soon  they  established  a  community  and  spent  thti 
formally  organized  with  Enfantin  and  Bazard  time  in  manual  labor  and  St.  Simon ian  rcligios 
as  the  chief  leaders  (j)^res  supremes\  and  with  ministrations,   over  which  £nfantin  pre^ikiL 
the  6'/<?&«  newspaper,  of  which  Michel  Chevalier  Again  arraigned  by  the  government,  Enfanrj 
was  editor,  as  its  organ.    A  schism,  however,  appeared  in  the  court  witli  two  ladies  (Crcile 
Boon  broke  out  between  the  two  leaders.    En-  Founiel  and  Aglae  Saint  Hilaire)  as  his  coodscI: 
fantin  was  a  bachelor  and  a  sentimentalist.    Ho  but  they  were  not  penuitted  to  plead  his  cac* 
divided  mankind  into  two  classes,  the  impulsive  The  trial  hu*ted  2  days  (Aug.  27  and  28,  18S2). 
and  the  thoughtfnl,  the  former  governed  solely  Ho  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  year'i 
by  transient  sentiments  and  ellects,  the  latter  imprisonment,  but  set  free  after  a  few  monthi* 
always  by  abiding  principles.    In  order  to  har-  detention.     Ho  subsequently  spent  S  years  ic    | 
monize  the  personal  relations  between  these  two  Egypt,  after  which  he  returned  to   France,  de-    I 
classes,  he  proposed  tho  overtlirow  of  all  legis-  voting  himself  to  agricultural  pnrsnits  and  off-    ' 
lative  and  social  restraint  in  the  sphere  of  lovo  elating  as  a  postmaster  near   Lyons.     By  tbt 
and  affection,  and  would  admit  of  no  other  in-  influence  of  his  former  disciples  and  araocusct 
terference  with  the  impulses  and  emotions  of  tho  ho  became  in  1841  a  member  of  the  8cieiiti& 
individual  but  that  of  the  priest  or  confessor,  who  board  for  Algeria.    From  1845  to  1848  he  wii 
should  have  full  command  over  the  body  and  soul  director  of  tho  new  railway  lino  between  Piw 
of  his  disciples  for  the  ])urpose  of  enabling  him  and  Lyons.    In  Nov.  1848  he  established,  ifl 
to  control  their  passions.    But  in  his  opinion  concert  with  M.  Duveyrier,  a  daily  Jonmal,  Id 
the  priest  ought  to  be  a  jHjrson  of  great  personal  cridity  with  a  view  of  reconciling  political  ^^    , 
attraction,  and  woman,  as  a  conspicuous  repro-  forms  with  his  Utopian  views  of  social  relatioBf; 
sentative  of  the  im]mlsivo  class  of  human  beings,  but  tho  journal  was  discontinued  in  1850.    Be 
should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  ncAv  move-  again  reoeive<l  an  appointment  in  conneetioo 
ment.    Bazard,  who  was  a  married  man,  a  per-  with  the  administration  of  railways,  which  be 
son  of  character  and  principle,  protested  against  still  holds.    Among  his  principal  works  is  Jk^ 
these  views,  and  opposed  Enfantin's  attempt  to  fri/j«?  de  t^iint  Simon^  which  was  tho  joint  pio- 
convert  St.  Simon's  ccouomical  doctrines  into  a  duct  ion  of  himself  and  of  Car&ot|  Founiel,  Pb- 
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veyrier,  Bazard,  and  Abel  Transoxu    It  passed  or  nsed  for  pasture  lands.    The  valley  was  for 

tlirough  4  editions  from  1880  to  1882,  and  a  some  time  subject  to  Austria,  which  lost  it  in 

new  edition  api>eared  in  1854.     In  his  latest  1628.    Most  of  the  male  population  emigrate  at 

work,  "  Knowledge  of  Man  and  Religious  Ph jsi-  an  earlj  age  and  scatter  themselves  over  all 

ology^  (Paris,  1859),  he  still  maintains  hispe-  parts  of  the  continent.     Some  of  the  higher 

culiar  religious  and  social  theories.  Alpine  pastures  of  the  valley  are  let  every  snm- 

£N  FIELD,  a  market  town  of  Middlesex,  mer  to  Italian  shepherds.    The  natives  speak 

England,  on  the  London  and  Cambridge  rail-  a  peculiar  dialect  called  Bomansh, 

way,  10  m.  N.  E.  from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  ENGANO,  an  island  of  the  Malav  archipelago, 

9,453.    It  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  an  ancient  pal-  60  m.  8.  of  Sumatra,  in  lat.  5°  21   S.  and  long, 

ace,  now  half  ruined,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  102^  20'  E.    It  is  about  80  m.  in  circuit,  of  a 

VII.,  and  of  the  manufactory  of  the  well-known  triangular  form,  thickly  covered  with  forests, 

rifles  which  take  their  name  from  this  place,  and  surrounded  by  coral   reefs.    With  some 

The  manufactory  employs  1,800   hands,  and  small  islands  acyacent,  it  has  an  area  of  400  sq. 

turns  oat  weekly  1,100  stands  of  arms.    The  m.    The  natives,  who  are  genuine  Malays,  live 

term  *^  Enfield  rifle  "  does  not  denote  any  par-  in  conical  houses,  have  neither  cattle  nor  fowls, 

ticular  improvement,  but  the  result  of  a  series  and  seem  to  subsist  wholly  on  cocoanuts,  sugar 

of  imi)r()vemcnts  on  the  old  musket.    The  guns  cane,  bananas,  and  fish.    Unsuccessful  attempts 

are  made  by  machinery  after  the  American  have  been  made  by  the  English  and  Dutch  to 

system,  which  a  commission  was  sent  out  by  open  an  intercourse  with  these  islanders.    On 

die  British  government  to  examine  about  1851.  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  safe  har- 

ENFIELD,  William,  an  English  theologian,  bor,  formed  by  a  bay  protected  from  the  sea  by 

born  in  Sudbury,  March  29,  1741,  died  in  Nor-  4  small  islands. 

wich,  Nov.  8,  1797.  He  was  a  dissenter,  and  in  ENGHIEN,  Louis  Antoink  Hekbi  di  Bour- 
1768  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Li V-  box,  duke  of,  a  French  prince,  of  the  Cond6 
erpool,  where  he  remained  7  years,  and  publish-  family,  bom  in  Chantilly,  Aug.  2,  1772,  execut- 
ed some  devotional  works  and  2  volumes  of  ed  at  Yincennes,  March  21,  1804.  He  received 
sermons.  In  1770  he  was  elected  to  the  profes-  an  excellent  education,  served  under  his  grand- 
eorship  of  belles-lettres  in  the  academy  at  father.  Prince  Louis  Joseph,  in  tlie  outbreak 
Warrington,  remained  in  this  position  till  the  of  the  revolution  in  1789,  and  accompanied 
dissolution  of  the  academy  in  1788,  and  was  his  father  and  grandfather  into  exile.  He 
subsequently  pastor  in  Norwich.  His  biograph-  bore  arms  against  revolutionary  France  in 
icol  sermons  and  biblical  characters  are  not  only  the  famous  corps  of  royalist  emigrants  com- 
valuable  as  aids  to  interpretation,  but 'exhibit  manded  by  his  grandfather,  and  distinguished 
considerable  force  of  thought  and  elegance  of  himself  both  by  bravery  and  humanity  to  hia 
expression.  He  published  an  abrid||ment  of  prisoners.  On  the  disbanding  of  the  corps,  ii^ 
Brucker's  "History  of  Philosophy,**  and  a  work  1801,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  a  chateau  neav 
entitled  "Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,**  and  Ettenheim,  in  Baden,  being  impelled  to  that 
wrote  under  the  signatnre  of  X.  many  articles  choice,  it  is  said,  by  his  aflfection  for  the  prin-? 
in  Aikin*3  "Biographical  Dictionary."  He  was  cess  Charlotte  de  Rohan,  who  lived  in  Etten- 
also  the  compiler  of  "  Enfield*s  Speaker,*'  a  very  heim,  and  to  whom  he  was  perhaps  secretly 
popular  collection  of  pieces  for  reading  and  re-  married.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
citing  in  schools.  took  part  in  any  subsequent  plots  agunst  the 

ENFILADE  (Fr.  enfiler\  in  military  affairs,  French  consul,  he  was  generally  looked  upon  ft 

a  trench  or  position  which  may  be  scoured  with  a  leader  of  the  hnigreiy  and  was  suspected  of 

shot  through  the  whole  length  of  its  line.    A  complicity  in  the  attempt  of  Cadoudal  to  take 

trench  or  parapet  is  said  to  be  enfiladed  when  Bonaparte*s  life.    The  reports  of  spies  sent  to 

the  guns  of  the  enemy  can  be  fired  into  it  in  a  watch  his  movements  gave  some  color  to  these 

dir^tion  parallel  to  its  length.  surmises,  for  it  appeared  that  he  was  frequently 

ENGADINE,  or  Enoadin,  or  Valley  of  the  absent  for  10  or  12  days  together,  at  which  time 

Inn,  a  beautiful  valley  of  Switzerland,  situated  it  was  supposed  that  he  secretly  visited  Pari&  It 

near  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  at  an  altitude  varying  was  thought  that  an  unknown  person,  apparent- 

from  8,500  to  6,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ly  of  ranl^  who  had  been  seen  to  visit  Cadoudal 

sea,  and  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  at  Paris,  but  who  afterward  proved  to  be  Piche- 

through  the  canton  of  the  Orisons,  between  two  gru,  could  be  none  other  than  the  young  duke, 

principal  chains  of  the  Rhastian  Alps,  from  the  Anxious  to  terrify  the  royalists  by  a  decisive 

Maloio,  which  separates  it  from  Uie  picturesque  blow,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  attempts  upon 

valley  of  Brigell,  to  the  gorge  of  FinstermUntz,  his  life.  Napoleon  resolved  to  seize  and  execute 

on  the  confines  of  the  Tyrol;  length,  about  45  m.;  the  duke,  and  accordingly  sent  Gen.  Ordener 

average  breadth  between  1  and  2  m. ;  pop.  esti-  with  800  gendarmes  to  make  the  capture.    The 

mated  at  11,000,  chiefiy  Protestants.    The  tops  soldiers  surrounded  the  chateau  on  the  night  of 

of  the  surrounding  mountains  are  inaccessible  March  15, 1804,  arrested  the  duke  in  his  bed, 

rocks,  and  the  sides  are  sometimes  covered  and  conducted  him  immediately  to  Strasbourg, 

with  glaciers.    The  valley  and  the  lower  part  whence  he  was  removed  on  the  18th  to  the  for- 

of  the  mountains  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  tress  of  Yincennes.    He  had  received  warning 

but  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  forests  of  his  danger  from  Talleyrand  and  from  the 
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king  of  Sweden,  through  his  minister  at  Carls-    skill.    The  works  ascrihed  to  Archimedes,  nn- 
niho,  but  his  escape  had  been  prevented  by    dortaken  in  defence  of  Syracu.se  apalri>t  the 
the  delay  of  the  Austrian  authorities  in  for-    Romans  in  the  2d  Punic  war,  as  also  liij*  inven- 
warding  a  passport.      The    prisoner  reached    tions  and  ori^rinal  demonstrations  in  luechanie&l 
Yincennes  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and  a    science,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  as  an  cngi- 
few  hours  afterward  a  court-martial,  presided    neer.     Vitruvius  was  a  celebrated   engineer, 
over  by  Gen.  Ilullin,  assembled  in  the  fortress,     appointed  by  Augustus  to  the  office  uf  siipcrin- 
A  mock  trial  was  gone  througli,  and,  without    tending  and  im])ri)viiig   the  military  engines, 
the  examination  of  witnesses  or  written  testi-    and  further  distinguislied  as  an  architectural 
mony,  the  duko  was  found  guilty  on  various    writer  by  his  treatise  (/>«;  ArchiUetura)  upun 
charges  of  treason,  and  at  once  led  out  to  execu-    the  building  of  walls,  fortifications,  templi-s 
lion.     Ilis  requests  to  see  the  first  consul  and  to    theatres,  various  hydraulic  engines,  mills,  Arr. 
be  allowed  a  confessor  were  both  denied.     lie    During  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  up  to  the 
was  shot  by  torchlight  between  4  and  5  o'clock    time  of  the  introduction   of  steam    engiui  s, 
A.  M.,  in  the  ditch  outside  the  walls,  and  his  body  the  principal  great  engineering  works,  be>:«Io 
was  thrown,  dressed  as  it  was,  into  a  grave  whicli  the  hydraulic  operations  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
had  been  dug  the  day  before.     This  tragical  canals  constructed  in  the  north  of  Italy,  wc-ro 
end  of  a  young,  brave,  and  amiable  prince  ex-  in   the    architectural  branch  of   the    profes- 
oitcd  a  feeling  of  horror  throughout  Europe,  sion ;  and  of  these  the  finest  exami)les  are  the 
though  it  had  its  intended  effect  in  putting  a  domes  of  the  great  churches,  as  that  uf  St.  M:inr 
stop  to  plots  like  those  of  Cadoudal.    Napoleon  at  Florence,  by  lirunelleschi ;  of  St.  Peter'?  at 
and  his  chief  instruments  took  every  pains  to  Rome,  by  Peruzzi,  San  Gallo,  and  Michel  An- 
justify  their  conduct,  and  it  has  never  been  gelo;  and  of  St.  Paul's  at  London,  by  Sir  Chris- 
known  who  of  them  was  most  guilty.  topher  Wren.    The  introduction  of  the  steam 
ENGINEERING  (Fr.  engbij  an   engine),  a  engine,  and  the  great  extension  of  manufacturts 
term  applied  chiefiy  to  the  profession  the  object  conse<iuent  thereon,  opened  new  fields  for  the 
of  which  is  the  construction  of  canals,  railroads,  operations  of  the  engineer ;  and  in  England  par- 
bridges,  aqueducts,  and  similar  works.     Those  ticularly  the  art  in  its  various  department^  at- 
are  also  called  engineers  who  construct  and  di-  tained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  exemplified 
rect  the  operation  of  largo  engines.     Those  de-  in  the  numerous  admirable  canals  and  railways^ 
voted  to  the  planning  and  building  of  fortifica-  the  Eddystone   lighthouse,  the   Menai  fetraits 
tions  and  structures  for  warlike  uses  are  called  bridge,  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  and  va- 
military  engineers.     The  title  of  civil  engineer  rious  other  works.     One  of  the  most  wonderlul 
(C.E.)  is  given  to  tiiose  who  are  educated  to  the  of  these  is  the  bridge  across  the  Tamar,  uniting 
civil  l)ranch  of  the  j)rofession.     In  France  the  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  construct- 
profession  is  more  strictly  divided  than  else-  ed  by  the  celebrated  engineer  Mr.  Brunei,  auJ 
where  into  many  departments.     Those  engaged  opened  in  April,  1850 ;  an  account  of  which,  too 
upon  the  public  surveys  in  the  interior  are  call-  hite  for  the  article  RRinoE,  may  eonvenitiitly 
ed  ingertieurs  geographer;  on  the  coast,  ingc-  bo  introduced  to  conclude  the  jiresent  subject. 
nieurs  (Vhydrographie ;  in  maritime  works  and  The  bridge,  named  the  Albert  viaduct,  cro«5e3 
naval  arcliitecture,  ingaiienrs  dc  la  marine;  the  Tamar  at  Saltash,  a  little  above  Plymouth, 
and  civil  engineers  are  iugC nieurs  dcs  ininen^  or  where  the  estuary  is  contracted  to  a  width  of 
d^8  ponts  et  chvi^ea.    There  is  also  the  corps  910  feet.    From  point  to  point  on  the  hills  at 
of  military  engineers,  made  up  of  those  edurated  either  side,  at  the  recpiired  level  of  the  bridge, 
at  the  tc.oh  d'artillerie et  du  gen ie.    In  the  Unit-  the  distance  is  2,240  feet.     Tliis  level  is  100  feet 
ed  States  the  graduates  of  the  military  school  at  above  the  water  in  order  that  the  bridge  shall 
West  Point  are  qualified  as  military  engineers,  present  no  obstruction  to  the  largo  ships  that 
and  are  also  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  pass  up  and  down  the  estuary.     Double  elone 
other  departments  of  the  prutession.     The  title  l>iers  11  feet  square,  and  17  in  number  on  either 
of  civil  engineer  is  legally  conferred  by  the  poly-  side,  and  varying  with  the  sh)pe  of  the  ground 
technic  scliool  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  upon  its  graduates,  from  20  to  100  feet  in  height,  support  the  bridge 
In  England  tho  institution  of  civil  engineers  over  the  margins  of  the  river.    To  span  the  river 
was  established   at  London  in  1S28,  and  tho  itself  without  impediment  to  its  navigation  was 
publication  of  its  *•  Transactions *Mia3  served  a  the  great  difficulty  to  bo  overcome.     In  iLo 
most  useful  j>urposo  in  disseminating  tho  new  middle  the  water  was  70  feet  deep,  and  tlic  bot- 
data  relating  to  tlio  objects  of  tho  profession  torn  was  mud  and  gravel  extending  20  feet  fur- 
which  aro  constantly  accumulating. — The  works  ther  down.     Hero  Mr.  Rnmel  caused  a  cylinder 
of  tho  ancient  Egyptians  and  uf  some  ruder  of  wrought  iron,  37  feet  in  diameter  and  100 
nations    indicate   surprising    acquirements    in  feet  high,  weighing  300  tons,  to  be  sunk  upright, 
some  departments  of  the  science  of  engineering.  The  water  being  e.xpelled  by  forcing  in  air  xin- 
This  is  exhibited  in  the  moving  and  raising  of  der  sufficient  pressure,  tho  materials  at  bottom 
the  enormous  blorks  of  stono  employed  in  tho  were  removed  by  men  working  wiiliin  down  to 
construction   of  tho  an'hitectural  monuments  a  solid  rock  foundation ;  and  upon  this  tho  cen- 
of  Egy[it  and  of  Hjwlbec  in  Syria.     The  canals  tral  pier  of  masonry  was  raised  above  tho  sur- 
of  tho  Chinese  and    aque«lucts  of  the  ancient  face,  tho  width  of  this  at  t<?p  being  30  feet. 
Peruvians  aro  also  triumphs   of  engineering  Two  tubes  of  boiler  plate  iron  in  arch  form 
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were  made  readj  npcm  the  land  to  he  laid  across 
these  openiDgs,  each  to  have  one  foot  upon  the 
pier  in  the  river  and  one  upon  the  pier  on  cither 
Mok,  Each  mensurotl  4T0  feet  in  length,  17 
feet  in  width,  and  13  feet  in  height;  and  with 
the  chuDS  to  lie  aaapended  from  it  for  supporting 
the  roadway,  the  weight  of  each  exceeded  1,200 
tons.  Its  strength  was  tested  by  a  weight  of 
1,200  tons  distributed  over  the  whole  arch, 
the  effect  of  which  was  only  to  cause  a  tem- 

Sorary  deflection  of  7  inches.  The  tubes,  being 
oated  oat  npon  iron  pontoons  and  brought  to 
their  places,  were  raised  by  hydranlic  pres- 
Bore,  the  tnetliods  employed  renemUing  those 
adopted  for  floating  ana  elevating  the  liritannia 
tnbalar  bridge.  Twice  every  week  the  spans 
were  raised  3  feet  in  one  day ;  and  in  tlio  intcr- 
Q  the  land  side  was  built  up 
r  end.  Tiie  ends  in  the  inid- 
ere  sustained  by  temporary 
)  they  wore  raised,  until  a 
as  attained,  which  admitted 
e  of  the  joints  of  this  length 
ron  columns,  4  of  which  sup- 
ported uieso  enda,  "When  thearched  tubeawero 
nised  to  the  height  required,  the  ch^ns  for  sup- 
porting the  roaJdway  were  attached,  and  the 
work  was  then  soon  completed.  To  stiffen  the 
Btractnre,  the  parta  were  strongly  bound  togeth- 
er with  cross  ties  of  wrought  iron.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  metal  employed  in  the  work  was 
abont  2,660  tons,  beside  1,200  tons  of  cast  iron. 
There  were  also  used  about  14,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  and  459,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry. 
'When  finished,  the  bridge  was  tested  by  a  train 
weighing  400  tons,  crossing  and  recrossing  at 
Tarious  speeds.  Tiie  greatest  deflection  ob- 
eerred  did  not  exceed  1^  inches.  Tlio  appearance 
M  said  to  be  tasteful  and  elegant,  though  the 
only  object  in  view  was  strength  and  slubility. 
In  navi^  engineering,  also,  England  n-a*  preem- 
inent in  the  construction  of  the  largest  ships. — 
The  engineering  works  of  the  United  Status  aro 
exhibited  in  its  long  lines  of  railroad,  so  con- 
■tmctcd  as  to  stretch  at  the  least  cost  over  va«t 
and  thinly  populated  areas;  in  its  canals,  ils 
dry  docks,  fortifications,  and  breakwaters;  and 
more  especially  in  ehip-building,  which,  how- 
ever, in  Mie  United  States  ia  not  ordinarily  treat- 
ed as  a  branch  of  engineering, 

ENGLAND  (Lat.  Anglia;  Fr.  AngUlerre),  a 
country  ofEurope,  forming  with  Wales  the  south- 
ern, la^er  and  more  important  division  of  Uieisl- 
ond  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  member 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; bonnded  N,  by  Scotland,  E.  by  tlio  Ger- 
man ocean,  8.  by  the  straits  of  Dover  and  the 
English  channclj  separating  it  from  France  by 
distances  increasms  westward  from  21  m.  to  100 
m.,  8.W,  by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  St.  Ucorge'a 
channel  and  the  Irish  sea,  dividing  it  from  Ire- 
land, andhaving  an  average  width  of  about  90  m. 
It  lies  between  lat.  49"  67'  42  "  and  55°  46'  N., 
long.  1°  46' E.  and  5°42'W. ;  ils  greatest  length 
N.  and  S.  ia  400  ro.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  230 
m.    Ita  shape  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  tri- 
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angle,  the  apex  being  at  Berwick-on-Twoed,  the 
northernmost  point  in  England,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  tlie  base  at  the  South  Foreland,  near 
Dover,  and  the  Land's  End,  at  the  S.  W.  point 
of  Cornwali,  Tlio  distance  in  a  direct  line  from 
Berwick  to  the  South  Foreland  is  346  ia. ;  from 
the  South  Foreland  to  the  Land's  End,  317  m.; 
and  from  the  Land's  End  to  Berwick,  436  m.; 
making  a  tfital  perimeter  of  1,087  m.,  but  follow- 
ing the  sinuosilies  of  the  coast  the  perimeter 
will  be  about  2,000  m.  The  area  of  England  ts 
82,B90,429  statute  acres,  or  60,933  sq.  m. ;  that 
of  Wales  is  4,734,486  acres,  or  7,393Bq.  m.  The 
divisions  of  England  are  very  ancient,  the  coun- 
ties being  substantially  the  same  now  as  they 
were  10  centuries  ago,  though  a  few  have  been 
made  in  later  times.  Each  county  is  subdivided 
into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  into  parishes. 
XiOndoD  is  the  metropolis  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  other  principal  places  are  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bristol, 
Shoflleld,  Bradford,  Hull,  Southampton,  40. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
counties  in  1S4I  and  ISGl,  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile,  and  county  towns : 


Wales,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  EngliiH 
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monarchy  in  tho  time  of  Edward  I.,  is  divided  Norwich,  which  is  now  near  the  centre  of  the 
into  12  counties,  with  an  aggregate  population  £.  division  of  Norfolk,  haWng  stood  in  the  IStli 
in  1841  of  911,705,  and  in  1851  of  1,005,721 ;  and  14th  centuries  on  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The 
averagenuniberof  inhabitants  per  sq.m.  in  1851,  S.  coast,  from  the  South  Foreland  to  beyond 
186.  Including  the  army,  naval  and  mercliant  Folkestone,  is  characterized  by  lofty  chalk  cliffs, 
marine  service,  the  aggregate  population  of  Eng-  which  are  continually  diminishing  in  height, 
land  and  Wales  in  1851  was  18,004,551,  of  whom  It  then  gradually  subsides  into  Romney  marsh, 
8,883,298  were  males  and  9,121,253  females,  W.  of  which  the  shore  becomes  alternately 
and  the  estimated  population,  June  30,  1857,  precipitous  and  flat.  The  W.  is  by  far  the 
was  19,304,000.  Tlie  number  of  marriages  regis-  most  irregular  of  the  English  coasts.  It  is  high 
tered  in  England  during  the  first  9  months  of  and  rocky  as  far  as  Idinehead  bay  on  the  Bris- 
1858  was  108,571 ;  number  of  births  during  tho  tol  channel.  North  of  the  principality  of  Wales 
whole  year,  655,627;  number  of  deaths,  450,018,  the  shore  consists  of  wasting  cliffs  of  red  clay 
an  increase  of  20,999  from  the  previous  year,  and  marl,  of  peninsulas  which  were  probably 
The  ratio  of  mortality  would  thus  bo  about  1  in  once  more  elevated  than  they  are  now,  of  atf- 
48 ;  in  J  780  it  was  1  in  40,  and  1852  it  was  rupt  headlands,  and  toward  Sol  way  frith  of 
estimated  at  1  in  56. — ^Tho  most  important  sands  and  marshes.  The  most  mountainons  part 
rivers  of  England  are  the  Modway,  Thames,  of  England  lies  N.  of  the  rivers  Ilumber  and 
Stour,  Orwell,  Great  Ouso,  None,  "Wclland,  Mersey,  and  is  traversed  N.  and  8.  by  a  range 
"Witham,  Ilumber,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tees,  Wear,  called  the  Pennine  mountains  or  the  northern 
Tyne,  and  Tweed,  all  of  which  empty  into  range,  connected  with  tho  Cheviot  hills  on  the 
tlie  Gennan  ocean ;  the  Esk,  Eden,  Lune,  Scotch  border,  and  terminating  in  Derbyshire. 
Ribblo,  Mersey,  Deo,  Severn,  Avon,  Taw,  and  The  general  height  of  its  summits  is  3,000  to 
Torridge,  which  empty  on  tlie  W.  coast ;  and  8,400  feet.  This  range  is  about  60  ra.  long,  and 
the  Tamar,  Exo,  Froom,  Avon  (Hampshire),  of  une(iual  width,  varying  from  a  narrow  ridge 
and  Soutliampton  water,  which  flow  into  tho  to  20  m.  West  of  it  are  the  Cumbrian  moon- 
English  channel.  Many  of  these  liavo  broad  es-  tains,  occupying  the  central  and  8.  i)ortioDS  of 
tuaries  at  their  mouths,  and  are  navigable  by  Cumberland,  the  largest  part  of  Westmoreland, 
large  vessels.  The  English  lakes,  though  few  in  and  the  N.  part  of  Lancashire.  Their  highest 
number,  are  famed  for  their  beauty.  Tliepictur-  summits  are  Seafell  (3,166),  Ilelvellyn  (3,055), 
osque  districts  of  W'o^tmoreland  and  Cumber-  Skiddaw  (3,022),  and  Bowfell  (2,911),  The 
land,  in  which  are  Ullswater  (9  m.  long,  and  Devonian  range  extends  from  Somersetshire  to 
from  i  to  2  m.  wide),  Windonnero,  the  largest  the  Land's  End,  and  its  principal  olovatlons  are 
lake  in  England  (10  J  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  2  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet  high.  Three  cross  ridges 
m.  wide),  Hassenthwaitewator,  Derwentwater,  occupy  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  kingdom,  extending 
Buttermere,  Ennerdalewater,  <fec.,  are  favorite  from  Salisbury  Plain,  one  S.  E.  to  Beachy  Head, 
summer  resorts.  The  sea-coast  is  much  broken,  another  E.  to  the  E.  shore  of  Kent,  and  the  third 
and  abounds  in  fine  harbors  and  roadsteads.  On  N.  E,  into  Norfolk.  The  famous  South  Downs, 
the  E.  are  Heme  bay,  the  estuaries  of  the  Med-  50  m.  long  and  5  or  G  m.  wide,  are  in  tlio  first,  and 
way,  Thames,  and  Ilumber,  and  the  Wash,  into  tiie  Surrey  hills  or  downs,  celebrated  like  the 
which  empty  the  Great  Ouse,  Nene,  Witham,  &c.;  former  for  their  sheep  pastures,  are  in  the  second, 
on  the  W.  the  broad  Sol  way  frith,  between  Eng-  The  Malvern  hills  extend  over  parts  of  tho  coun- 
land  and  Scotland,  Morccambo  bay,  the  Br'rstol  ties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester.  The 
channel.  Bridge  water  bay,  and  tho  estuaries  of  tho  Cotswold  and  Stroud  water  hills  are  in  Glonces- 
Duddon,  Kibble,  Mersey,  Dee,  and  Severn ;  and  ter,  and  the  Chiltern  hills  extend  from  Hertford 
on  the  S.  Mount\s  bay,  Falmouth  harbor,  Ply-  into  Oxford.  Between  these  ridges  lie  many 
mouth  sound.  Tor  bay,  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  beautiful  vales,  watered  by  rivers ;  other  part* 
"Weymouth  bay,  Poole  harbor,  the  Solent  and  of  the  country  spread  out  in  vast  plains,  such 
Southampton  water  between  Hampshire  and  the  as  the  plain  of  York,  which  extends  from  the 
isle  of  WMght,  Portsmouth  and  Chichester  har-  valley  of  the  Tees  to  the  confluenco  of  the  Ouse 
bors.  Near  the  entrance  of  Dover  strait  into  the  and  Trent,  a  distance  of  70  or  80  m.,  and  others 
German  ocean  are  the  well-known  anchorage  abound  in  rugged  and  picturesque  scenery, 
grounds  called  the  Downs,  opposite  the  towns  Northumberland  is  in  a  great  degree  occupied 
of  Deal  and  Sandwich.  The  E.  coast  presents  by  moors,  which  also  cover  much  of  I^ncashire, 
an  alternation  of  sandy  beaches  and  chalk  cliffs,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  Cumberland,  West- 
hollowed  out  in  many  places  into  caves,  and  with  moreland,  and  Durham.  These  are  elevated 
several  high  promontories.  The  Atlantic  tides  tracts,  in  most  places  sterile,  heath-)zrown,  or 
form  a  strong  current,  sweeping  S.  alcmg  this  gravelly.  Those  ofthe  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire 
coast,  and  continually  wearing  away  the  lime-  alone  cover  an  area  of  400  or  500  sq.  m.  The 
stone  cliffs  and  headlands;  the  encroachments  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  which  closely  resemble  the 
of  the  sea  liave  already  buried  large  tracts  of  chalk  hills  of  many  other  counties,  occupy 
land.  A  submarine  forest  has  been  traced  along  about  500  fy([.  m. — The  distribution  of  the  geo- 
a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  LiFicolnshire.  On  logical  formations  through  England  is  curiously 
the  sandy  portions  of  tlie  seaboard  the  opposite  connected  with  that  of  its  inhabitants,  their  in- 

Ehenomenon  is  observed ;  portions  of  land  have  dustrial  pursuits,  and  physical  condition ;  all 

ere  been  gained  from  the  water,  tho  town  of  which  indeed  are  in  great  meosorc  controlled  by 
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the  nature  of  the  mineral  productions,  and  of  extends  from  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  England 
the  soil  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  to  the  river  Tees,  along  the  coast  of  Nortbum- 
rockjr  strata.  Nearly  aU  that  portion  of  Eng-  herland  and  Durliani ;  it  is  traced  further  S.  to 
land  lying  E.  of  a  lino  drawn  from  the  mouth  Leeds,  but  this  portion  has  only  the  lowest  beds, 
of  the  Tyne  in  Northumberland  in  a  southerly  which  are  of  little  importance.  The  Yorkshire 
direction  through  the  towns  of  Nottingham  and  and  Derbyshire  extends  south  from  Leeds  to 
Leicester,  thence  S.  W.  nearly  to  Gloucester,  near  Derby,  and  covers  in  its  northern  portion 
and  again  8.  to  Bath,  and  8.  W.  to  Exmouth,  a  breadth  of  about  25  m.  Some  small  but  very 
consists  of  the  upper  secondary  formations,  in-  productive  coal  basins  lie  8.  W.  of  Derbyshire, 
duding  the  oolite,  lias,  chalk,  and  greensand ;  of  which  that  near  Coventry  is  the  most  south- 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  widening  as  cm  locality  of  coal  in  the  midland  coimties.  On 
the  formation  extends  N.  along  the  coast  of  the  N.  W.  is  the  Cumberland  and  Whitehaven 
Snffolk,  is  the  tertiary  group  of  clays  and  sands,  coal  field,  extending  along  the  coast  to  the  north 
which  constitutes  the  London  basin,  and  rests  in  of  Maryport ;  some  of  its  mines  have  been 
the  depression  of  the  chalk.  Similar  strata  worked  beyond  low- water  mark,  and  the  con- 
hide  the  secondary  rocks  over  a  small  area  venicnce  of  shipping  gives  a  high  importance 
about  Southampton  and  the  northern  part  of  to  their  products.  The  Lancasliire  coal  field 
the  isle  of  Wight  In  Lincolnsliire  a  strip  of  lies  W.  of  a  range  of  hills  that  extends  along 
alluvial  skirts  the  coast,  and  stretches  8.,  consti-  the  borders  of  this  county  and  Yorkshire,  sepa- 
tuting  the  boggy  district  of  Huntingdonshire  and  rating  the  two  coal  fields  by  the  underlying 
Cambridgeshire.  Over  this  region  of  secondary  shales  and  millstone  grit  of  which  they  are  com- 
rocks  the  prevailing  dip  is  toward  the  8.  E.,  so  posed.  The  strata  of  the  coal  formation  on  the 
that  the  lower  members  of  the  series  arc  in  west  side  dip  toward  the  west,  and  the  margin 
general  met  with  in  passing  from  the  eastern  of  the  ficid  in  this  direction  reaches  to  Prescot, 
coast  westward.  They  constitute  narrow  belts,  near  Liverpool,  and  extends  N.  E.  toward 
which  are  traced  with  great  uniformity  in  their  Colne.  A  little  beyond  the  southern  extremity 
line  of  bearing,  or  N.  E.  and  8.  W.  Thus  from  of  the  Lancashire  coal  field  is  that  which  sup- 
Weymouth  to  the  Humber  one  may  continue  plies  the  potteries  near  Newcastle  in  StafFord- 
on  that  bed  of  the  middle  oolite  called  the  Ox-  shire,  and  which,  with  those  referred  to  as  lying 
ford  clay,  the  average  thickness  of  which  does  8.  W.  of  Derbysliire,  make  up  the  central  coed 
not  exceed  600  feet.  A  little  further  west,  district  as  grouped  by  Conybeare  and  Phillips. 
from  Bridport  in  Dorsetshire  to  Flamborough  These  include  the  fields  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
Head  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  the  topogra-  and  Warwickshire.  In  the  South  StafTord  or 
phy,  rocks,  and  soil  all  designate  the  clialk  Dudley  coal  field  the  coal  has  been  worked  in  a 
formation  of  earlier  date;  but  west  of  this,  single  bed  30  feet  thick,  and  at  one  locality 
on  the  line  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Whitby,  the  it  has  reached  a  thickness  of  more  than  45 
limestones  of  the  lias  appears  in  the  general  feet.  The  western  coal  district  comprises  the 
order  of  older  rocks  in  a  westerly  direction,  mines  in  North  Wales,  the  island  of  Anglesea, 
Over  all  this  region  no  mines  of  coal  or  of  me-  and  Flintshire.  The  middle  western  or  Shrop- 
tallic  ores  are  found.  The  easily  disintegrated  shire  district  comprises  those  of  the  Clee  hills, 
strata  present  no  bold  hills,  except  in  the  cliffs  Colebrook  dale,  Shrewsbury,  &c. ;  the  south- 
of  chalk  abutting  upon  the  coast,  but  are  spread  western  district,  those  of  the  forest  of  Dean, 
out  in  elevated  plains,  and  gentle  undulations  South  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  on  both  sides 
and  hills  of  smoothly  rounded  outlines.  The  of  the  river  Avon,  and  the  coal  field  of  the 
calcareous  nature  of  the  strata  secures  fertility  S.  coast  of  Wales,  bordering  the  Bristol  clian- 
to  the  soil;  and  the  region  is  distinguished  for  nel  for  100  m.  E.  and  W.,  and  stretching  in- 
its  agricultural  character.  West  of  this,  occu-  land  toward  the  N.  from  5  to  20  m.  This 
pying  a  belt  not  many  miles  wide,  is  the  manu-  field  is  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  copper 
mcturing  district  of  England,  made  so  by  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  the  ores  from  w^hich  are 
mines  of  coal  and  iron  ore  which  are  found  transported  to  the  great  smelting  establish- 
along  its  range.  They  occur  at  intervals  in  ments  on  tide  water  near  the  coal  mines.  (See 
isolatedbasinsof  moderate  area,  but  remarkably  Copper  Smelting.)  Much  of  the  coal  of  this 
productive  in  coal  by  the  close  grouping  toge-  region  is  semi-anthracite,  like  that  of  the  Cum- 
ther  of  the  beds  and  the  great  depths  to  which  herland  coal  field  of  Maryland,  and  some  is  true 
they  are  carried  by  the  steepness  of  the  dip.  anthracite.  The  latter  was  first  successfully  ap- 
(See  Coal.)  These  basins  are  often  overlaid  in  plied  upon  a  large  scale  to  the  smelting  of  iron 
part  by  the  sandstones  and  marls  of  the  now  ores  in  this  district  at  the  Crane  iron  works.  Iron 
red  sandstone  fonnation,  which  may  be  seen  ores  abound  in  the  coal  measures  of  this  field  as 
resting  upon  the  uptnrned  edges  of  the  strata  well  as  in  many  of  the  others,  especially  that  of 
of  the  coal  formation.  The  marls  afford  rock  Dudley  at  Wolverhampton,  near  Birmingham, 
salt  and  strong  brine  springs,  which  have  long  The  same  measures  also  yield  the  fire  clay  essen- 
been  advantageously  worked  in  Cheshire,  and  tiai  for  the  manufacture  of  die  fire  brick  required 
near  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire.  Associated  for  the  furnaces ;  the  limestone  for  flux  is  ob- 
with  the  salt  are  also  found  valuable  beds  of  tained  from  the  same  group  of  strata  and  other 
gypsum.  The  coal  fields  are  too  numerous  to  older  formations  in  close  proximity,  and  the 
be  all  partioalarly  named.    That  of  Newcastle  millstone  grit  which  underlies  and  holds  as  in  a 
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cup  tho  coal  mecOsnrcs  famishes  a  most  durablo  spccts  is  not  readily  found  in  any  of  the  formar 
building  stone,  also  well  adapted  for  withstand-  tions ;  while,  on  account  of  tho  humid  atmos- 
ing  the  heat  of  furnaces.    Tho  production  of  phero  causing  the  stones  to  rapidly  disintegrate, 
England  in  coal  and  iron  is  stated  in  tlie  special  tho  want  of  durable  materials  is  the  more  sen- 
articles  upon  these  subjects.     Beside  the  coal  sibly  felt  for  important  structures.   The  magne- 
measures  scattered  over  the  area  in  which  they  sian  limestone  selected  fur  the  new  houses  of 
are  found,  and  the  newor  formations  which  hero  parliament  is  described  under  Bolbotsr  Srost 
and  there  overlie  them,  there  occur  frequent  It  has  not  proved  so  durable  as  was  expected, 
patcliL's,  like  islands,  of  rooks  of  older  date,  and  its  decay  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is  now  being 
whicli  have  intruded  through  the  carboniferous  coated  with  a  composition  to  preserve  tlie  sar- 
strata  and  tlie  later  formations  above  them,  face  from  further  disintegration,   England  is  de- 
Those  are  of  granite,  sienite,  and  metamorpliic  ficieut  in  fine  marbles  and  in  good  iron  ore^.  Tbe 
slates.     Some  are  basaltic  dikes,  and  one  of  best  of  the  latter  are  the  hematites ;  but  tho§e 
extraordinary  extent  appears  from  under  tho  chiefly  employed  in  tho  immense  production  of 
alluvium  on  the  coast  of  the  (ierman  ocean,  near  iron  of  this  country  are  the  poor  argillaceooi 
llarwood  dale,   and  is  thence  traced  toward  ores  of  the  coal  formation.    For  making  the  ex- 
the  X.  \V.  across  tho  Tees  to  tho  western  part  cellent  cast  steel,  for  which  English  mannfac- 
of   Durham.     It  traverses  strata  of  tho  lia'«,  turers  are  celebrated,  tho  better  iron  from  the 
oolite,  the  coal  measures,  and  of  the  metallifor-  magnetic  and  specular  ores  of  Norway  and  Swe- 
ous  or  mountain  limcbtono  of  the  lower  carboni-  den  is  largely  imported.  The  annual  produce  of 
ferous  group.     Its  len;2:th  is  fri>m  50  to  60  m.,  salt  is  nearly  000,000  tons,  a  large  part  of  which 
and  in  some  places  it  is  seen  only  25  to  80  feet  is  exported  to  America.  The  climate  issubjectto 
thick,  dipping  at  a  steep  angle.     Tho  mountain  great  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  drynes 
limestone  is  productive  in  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  and  moisture,  but  tho  winters  are  not  severe  for 
ores  in  <)  districts  in  England.    Veins  of  galena  the  latitude,  and  tho  heat  of  summer  is  ottcn  re- 
near  Alstoii  moor  in  Cumberland  traverse  ad-  lieved  by  periods  of  cool  weather.     Tbe  atmos- 
joining  beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  yield-  phero  is  chilly  and  damp,  and  particularly  muist 
ing  well  in  the  former  and  poorly  in  the  latter,  in  tho  W.  counties,  but  thoE.  coast  is  the  col Jer. 
Otliers  are  found  in  the  same  county,  as  also  in  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  S.  W.  it 
Durham  and  York  in  tlie  upper  portions  of  tlio  sea  level  is  about  52^;  at  Greenwich,  49" :  at 
valleys  of  the  Tyne,  tho  Wear,  and  tho  Tees.  Penzance,  51''  8'.    There  is  thus  an  increase  of 
Pyritous   copper  is  obtained  S.  W.  of  Alston  mean  temperature  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E  to 
moor,  and  near  Ulverstonc  beds  of  red  hematite  W.    July  and  August  are  tho  hottest  months; 
alternate  with  tlu>se  of  the  same  limestone.    A  December  and  January  are  the  coldest,  the  ther- 
second  district  is  in  Derbyshire  and  the  contig-  mometer  in  the  latter  two  near  London  havin^a 
nous  parts  of  the  neighboring  counties.     Zinc  mean  height  of  39°  7'.    The  W.  and  S.W.  are  the 
blende  is  economically  worked  in  this  district,  most  prevalent  and  constant  winds,  but  a  blight- 
which  also  ini'ludes  tho  copper  mine  of  Ecton  ing  N.  E.  wind  often  blows  upon  the  E.  coasn 
in  StaH\)rdsliire.    The  mineral  productions  aro  doing  great  damage  to  the  crops  and  live  slock  uf 
further  noticed  in  the  articles  DEKBYsnmR  and  Norfolk  and  Kent.  Notwithstanding  the  humiJ- 
Fucut  Spai{.     Tho  third  district  is  in  the  N.  E.  ity  of  the  climate,  the  annual  average  fall  of  rain 
part  of  Wales,  where  mines  of  galena  and  cala-  is  less  than  in  tho  Northern  United  States.  For 
mine  have  long  been  profitably  worked,  lying  tho  British  islands  it  is  given   as  32  inches, 
partly  in  the  mountain  limestone  and  partly  in  while  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  it  is  stated  by  ProC 
older  formations,    liordering  the  coal  fields  fre-  Guyot  to  be  38  inches,  and  at  tho  Western  Re- 
quently  are  seen  the  strata  of  the  old  red  sand-  serve   C(jllege,   Ohio,   it  was    found   by  ProC 
Btone  and  other  rocks  of  the  Devonian  series;  Loomis  to  be  36  inches.     The  general  character 
and  fnmi  beneath  these  appear  tho  older  and  of  the  soil  is  that  of  great  fertility,  though  there 
lower  fossiliferous   strata  of  the  silurian  and  are  6,000  or  7,000  sq.  m.  of  land  unfit  for  culli- 
Cambrian  formations;   they  j)roduco  little  of  valion.     Tho  cultivated  crops  are  wheat,  oata, 
economiral  importance.    The  metalliferous  dis-  beans,  barley,   rye,   turnips,   potatoes,  clover, 
tricts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  already  been  hops,  flax,  cfec.  Few  of  tho  forests  aro  exteusivei 
noticed  in  the  articles  upon  these  counties;  see  but  tho  country  is  well  wooded,  most  of  the 
also  Copi'KK  and  Tin,  in  which  the  amount  of  timber  being  found  in  small  plantations  belong- 
production  of  these  metals  i-^  spocilied.  Tho  gra-  ing  to  private  individuals.  There  are  some  very 
nitic  rvK'ks  and  metamor])hio  t-lates  such  as  aro  large  forest  lands,  however,  such  as  the  Xewfo> 
seen  in  \h\<  portion  of  England,  are  repeated  in  estin  IIam[)shire,  Dean  forest  in  Gloncestersbine, 
Korth  Wales,  where  the  ar;^illaceous  slates  aro  and  Sherwood  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  ara 
Worked  in  the  immense  (piarries  near  Ihmgor.  tho  property  of  tho  crown.    The  principal  trees 
The  same  rocks  occur  again  in  the  N.  W.  part  aro  the  oak,  ash,  mountain  ash,  fir,  beech,  svcfr 
of  York-hire  and  Lancashire,  and  aro  traced  more,  maj»le,  poplar,  elm,  larch,  pine,  chest'nnt, 
througli    Westmoreland  and   Cumberland  into  horso  chestnut,  and  willow.   There  are  not  many 
Scotland.    The  granites  atford  but  little  good  indigenous  fruits ;  the  pear,  crab,  medlar,  wild 
building  stone,  and  there  are  no  important  quar-  cherry,  bullace,  raspberry,  blackberry,  goose- 
ries  of  this  rock  iu  England.     Building  stone  of  berry,  currant,  strawberry,  and  cranberry,  are 
durablo  character  or  good  qualities  iu  other  re-  tho  most  important  species.    Foreign  fruiu^ 
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however,  except  such  as  require  a  poworfnl  sun  which  formerly  inhnbited  the  forests,  such  as  the 
to  bring  them  to  maturity,  are  found  to  thrive,  bear,  wolf,  wild  boar,  and  wild  cat,  have  disap- 
Of  the  small  herbaceous  plants,  beside  the  peared,  and  the  stag,  fallow  deer,  and  roe  have 
oommon  grasses  covering  the  country  with  been  preserved  only  by  strict  game  laws.  The 
Terdare  which  the  winter  seldom  destroys,  other  indigenous  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  for, 
may  be  mentioned  the  daisy,  primrose,  cowslip,  badger,  polecat,  beech  and  pine  martens,  otter, 
Tiolet,  hyacinth,  harebell,  tamarisk,  musk,  gen-  weasel,  stoat,  hedgehog,  molo,  squirrel,  hare,  rab- 
tian,  foxglove,  henbane,  hemlock,  and  night-  bit,  dormouse,  lemming,  shrew,  and  several  van- 
shade. — ^The  various  improvements  which  mod-  eties  of  the  rat  and  mouse.  More  than  270  species 
em  science  has  introduced  in  agriculture  are  of  land  and  water  birds  have  been  noticed,  of 
generally  adopted  in  England,  and  under  careful  which  20  are  birds  of  prey  and  80  belong  to  the 
management  the  land,  which  once  with  difficulty  gallinaceous  kind.  The  bustard  seems  to  be  tho 
supported  apopulation  of  10,000,000,  now  easily  only  bird  which  has  become  extinct  here.  Of 
maintaius  nearly  double  that  number.  The  best  about  170  species  of  fish  which  frequent  tho 
systems  of  drainage  are  employed,  not  as  for-  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes,  the  chief  are  the  }ier« 
merly  in  marshy  erounds  alone,  but  in  nearly  all  ring,  pilchard,  mackerel,  sprat,  cod,  and  salmon. 
farms.  Artificial  manuring  receives  due  atten-  The  sea  fisheries  are  chiefly  of  cod,  mackerel,  oya- 
tion,  and  steeps  which  a  few  generations  back  ters,  and  lobsters. — The  manufactures  of  Eng- 
woold  have  been  thought  waste  land  are  now  land  are  commensurate  with  her  greatness  in 
under  profitable  culture.  English  husbandry,  other  respects.  The  most  important  is  that 
however,  has  risen  to  its  present  high  state  very  of  cotton,  which  employs  more  hands  than 
slowly.  The  fiGirms  are  small,  averaging  in  Eng-  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  and  furnishes  about 
land  and  Wales  about  111  acres  each,  and  there  f  of  the  exports.  The  principal  seats  of  this 
are  comparatively  few  landowners,  most  of  the  manufacture  are  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derby- 
farms  being  held  by  tenants  at  will  or  by  lease,  shire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  number  of  cotton 
But  for  this  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  would  factories  in  England  and  Wales  in  1856  was 
doubtless  be  still  more  thoroughly  developed  2,046;  spindles,  25,818,576;  power  looms,  275,- 
than  they  are  now.  The  be^t  tilled  counties  are  590;  males  employed,  148,354;  females,  192,- 
thoseof  the£.  coast  The  capital  used  in  tilling  816 ;  total,  341,170.  The  total  amount  of  raw 
and  stocking  land  is  about  £200,000,000 ;  rent  cotton  imported  in  1858  was  8,654,633  cwt., 
of  farms,  £30,000,000.  Cattle  raising  is  a  most  of  which  5,846,054  cwt.  were  from  the  United 
important  branch  of  husbandry,  and  the  country  States,  and  2,235,162  cwt.  from  the  British  East 
has  been  famous  for  live  stock  since  the  days  of  Indies.  Total  value  of  yarns  and  goods  exported 
CflBsar.  Somewhat  more  than  the  half  of  the  during  that  year,  £42,797,000.  The  cliief  wool- 
arable  land  is  used  for  grazing,  the  best  pastures  len  and  worsted  manufactories  are  in  Yorkshire, 
being  found  in  Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  Middle-  Lancashire,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  the  value 
sex,  and  several  of  the  W.  and  midland  counties,  of  goods  annually  produced  by  them  is  about 
In  the  last  are  bred  good  dray  horses.  Yorkshire  £25,000,000,  The  raw  material  is  mostly  of 
is  noted  for  carriage  horses,  and  an  excellent  domestic  growth,  though  for  some  years  past 
breed  for  farm  labor  is  raised  in  Suffolk.  Tho  large  quantities  have  been  imported.  The  great 
English  race  horse  is  renowned  for  speed  and  centres  of  the  hardware  manufactures  are  Bir- 
beanty.  Mules  and  asses  are  little  useo.  Lanca-  mingham  and  Sheffield,  the  former  having  work- 
shire  is  noted  for  its  long-horned  cattle ;  North-  shops  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass,  and  the 
umberland,  Durham,  Devonshire,  Ilerefordshire,  latter  being  famous  chiefly  for  cutlery,  agricul- 
and  Sussex,  for  their  short-horned  breeds,  and  tural  implements,  grates,  fire  irons,  &c.  The 
8nffolk  for  its  duns.  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  making  of  linen  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
Dorset  are  celebrated  for  good  butter ;  Cheshire,  Leeds  and  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Dorset,  Dur- 
Gloucestershiro,  Wilts,  other  W.  counties,  and  ham,  and  Salop.  The  silk  manufacture  made 
Leicestershire,  for  cheese.  Tho  well-known  great  progress  under  the  tariff  of  1826,  before 
Btilton  cheese  is  made  in  the  last-named  county,  which  date  it  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  op* 
The  sheep  are  highly  prized  for  the  quality  both  position  of  France  and  Italy.  About  50,000,000 
of  their  flesh  and  of  their  wool.  By  an  estimate  lbs.  of  leather  are  made  annually.  The  glove 
compiled  from  the  returns  of  10  counties,  and  a  trade  of  the  midland  and  W.  counties  is  ini[)or- 
part  of  Yorkshire,  in  1854,  it  appeared  that  there  tant,  the  principal  establishments  being  at  Wood- 
were  under  tillage  in  England  and  Wales  12,-  stock,  Worcester,  Ludlow,  Ilereford,  Yeovil  in 
441,776  acres;  under  grass,  15,212,203  acres;  Somersetshire,  &c.  The  vast  number  of  estab- 
planted  with  wheat,  8,807,846  acres;  barley,  lishraents  engaged  in  tho  book  and  newspaper 
2,667,776;  oats,  1,802,782;  rye,  73,731;  beans  publishing  business  gives  a  strong  impetus  to  tho 
and  peas,  698,188;  vetches,  218,551;  turnips,  production  of  paper,  tho  quantity  of  which  made 
2,267,200;  mangel  wurzel,  177,263;  carrots,  m  England  in  1858  was  128,929,067  lbs.,  and 
12,638;  potatoes,  192,287;  flax,  10,156;  hops,  in  the  United  Kingdom  176,298,997  lbs.  The 
18,976 ;  osiers,  1,079 ;  other  crops,  97,334 ;  in  amount  of  duty  charged  on  paper  in  England 
bare  &llow,  895,969.  Number  of  horses,  1.050,-  and  Wales  during  the  year  ending  March  81, 
981;  colts,  258,079;  milch  cows,  1,376,703;  1858,  was  £920,609,  and  in  the  United  King- 
calves,  707,192 ;  other  cattle,  1,339,270;  slieep  dom,  £1,244,135.  Distilling  is  carried  on  to 
aiidlamb8|21|054,812.  Many  of  tho  wild  animals  much  smaller  extent  than  in  Scotland  and  Lre- 
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lend,  bot  tlio  breweriea  are  rery  nnmercma,  and 
maaj  of  them  on  the  largest  scale.  The  qnan- 
tity  of  malt  made  in  England  in  1B68  was  SS,- 
000,871  bnghe!*,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
4S,S67j461  boshela.  The  other  manufflctures 
oompriM  haUL  gtaaa,  pottery,  aoap,  lace,  tn. 
Ship  bnilding  is  also  a  prominent  branch  of  In- 
duatiy.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  veft- 
■els  built  and  registered  in  the  United  Ringdom 
in  1B67  are  stated  in  the  subjoined  table,  which 
we  give,  becanse  of  the  impossibility  of  distjn- 
gnishing  those  properly  belonging  to  England 
alone;  and  this  remark  also  applies  to  variooa 
other  statistical  statements  contained  in  this 
article: 
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The  commerce  of  England,  until  the  rise  of 
the  trading  and  maritime  power  of  the  United 
States,  had  long  been  witboot  a  parallel.  Her 
ffltnation  is  in  ilio  first  degree  favorable  for  snch 
pnrsuilB ;  the  hardihood,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise of  her  people  have  tnmed  her  natural  ad- 
vantages to  account,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  accessible  to  her  merchants  with  which 
she  has  not  established  commercial  relations. 
With  Ireland  she  has  a  trade  in  grain  and  pro- 
visions in  exchange  for  mannfactnred  goods ; 
from  N.  Europe  she  receives  timber,  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  pitch,  tallow,  potash,  and  wheat ;  from 
central  Europe,  agricnltnral  produce,  ailk,  linen, 
lace,  gloves,  timber,  flax,  wme,  and  gin ;  trom. 
B.  Europe,  wine,  brandy,  froit,  drugs,  silk,  An. ; 
from  llie  United  States,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  flour,  the  importa  thence  being  consider- 
■  ably  inferior  in  value  to  the  exports  thither ; 
from  South  America,  hides,  skins,  indigo,  coch> 
ineal,  and  bullion ;  from  Asia,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  drugs,  cotton,  piece  goods,  and 
ivory  J  from  Africa,  drugs,  ivotr,  teak  wood, 
and  hides.  Manufactured  goods  are  the  staples 
furnished  by  England  in  exchange  for  all  these 
commodities.  The  following  table  shows  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  4  years 
ending  with  186T : 
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The  imports  into  the  Uoited  Kingdom  during 
the  11  months  ending  Nov.  30,  1SS7  and  18C6, 
were  as  follows: 


The  exports  in  18S8  i  . 
cotton,  woollen,  rilk,  and  linen  yuna  and  bi 
fiu:tnres,  £63,667,000;  hsidware  and  eaOms 
£S,S80,iXi0;  macUoery,  £8,604,000;  iroa,llL- 
S36,000  ;  copper  and  braai,  £a,BU,(iOa;  M 
and  Un,  £2,238,000;  coab  and  cnlin,£t,06t,egfc 
earthenware  and  gtasa,  £1,791,000 ;  tiMr  id 
ale,  £1,852,000;  batter  and  diesMt  £aiB,ON; 
soda,  £813,000;  aalt,  £288,000;         -     """ 

000;  leather  maou&ctnres,  £1,01  _,___,, 

books,  £390,000;  itaHonery,  £804,000;  riito 
and  watches,  £SS4,000;  AiTnitare,  £Sn,ON; 
soap  and  candles,  £367,000.  Tba  innoctl  ■ 
bnltion  in  1858  were :  gold,  £Sa,79S,0(M>;  likm, 
£6,700,000 ;  total,  £29,408,000,  ot  vUdi  £%• 
066,000  was  from  Aoatralia,  £«,8S5,00Q  ftoi 
Ueiico,  Sontb  America,  and  th«  Wast  Inte 
£4,811,000  from  the  United  8Ut«%  £l^l,aN 


nd  cliesM,  £8IB,0N; 
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from  Rmrio,  Hanse  towos,  IToUand,  luid  Bel- 
giniD,  and  £9,788,000  from  France;  exports: 
■^  £1S,6»,000;  lUver,  £T,0Q3,000;  total, 
£l»,ins,000,  of  which  £10,921,000  was  to 
rtSDoe,  jCS,ai90,000  to  lodU  and  China,  and  £1,- 
SM,000  to  the  Hanee  towns,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
giiiili.  The  eatrancea,  clearances,  and  tonnage 
dt  TMMla  eoewed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 
tnds  of  tb«  United  Elngdom  in  1S58,  were  as 
Mlows; 


The  Tegiat«red  shipping  of  tho  United  Kingdon 
Itoe.  81, 1S57,  was  thua  distributed : 
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The  ooean  rteam  navigation  of  England  is  in- 
oomperablc^  and  her  lines  of  steam  pacliets  m&\ 
be  a^  to  perform  the  mul  service  of  the  world. 
Stem  Teatelsof  iron  are  now  eztensivetj  built. 
nMmaana  of  internal  oommnnication  are  supe- 
zlartodionofwBT  other  coontry.  Itisjnata 
OTDtiD7  liDM  the  En^ish  began  to  make  good 
fOtd^  tboagfa  tnmidkea  were  set  up  a  hnudred 
nm  eaiUer.  The  total  length  of  all  roads  in 
fr'g'f^  and  'Walea,  eiclogive  of  paved  streets 
HiaioadaintownB,  is  about  100,000  miles;  of 
tbe  latter,  M,000.  The  canals  of  England  are 
next  ftt  ImportanoB  to  those  of  Holland,  and 
wan  oommeooed  in  the  last  centnry.  The  rail- 
waj'  aTBtem  was  introdoced  in  1830.  The  fol- 
lomiag  taUe  ahowa  the  length  of  railways  in  the 
Vnltad  Xisgdom,  Dec  81, 18GT,  and  their  re- 
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'Dtn  nmnber  at  paaaenoera  carried  during  the 
aaine  period  was,  in  England  and  Wales,  02,927,- 
7U;  BooOHtd,  8,168  630;  Ireland,  4,753,137 ; 
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total,  76,634,014.  There  were  968  m.  of  rwl- 
way  in  coarse  of  construction,  hot  not  begun, 
and  S,SG4  authorized. — The  total  number  of 
letters  delivered  in  1858  was,  in  England,  43S,- 
000,000  (nearly  ^  in  London  and  suburbs);  Ire- 
land, 44,000,000;  Scotland,  61,000,000;  total, 
S28,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of  19.000,000 
as  compared  with  1657.  The  number  of  news- 
papers posted  in  1858  was  71,000,000.  The 
persona  employed  in  the  post  office  on  Jan.  J, 
1869,  numbered  34,372.  The  public  institntiona 
of  charity,  of  learning,  of  tbe  arts,  of  education, 
and  of  religion,  are  in  great  number  and  of  high 
repnte.  Every  considerable  town  has  its  hos- 
pitals, many  of  which  are  liberally  endowed,  ita 
ireeBchools,  mocbonica'  inaCitates,  kn.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  pos.'ie&s  ^Icrics  of  art,  and  several 
have  valnaWe  libraries.  Compulsory  provision 
A)r  tbe  poor  has  long  been  established  in 
England.  Tho  whole  country  is  divided  into 
poor  law  unions,  over  which  are  guardians 
elected  by  the  rate  poyers.  During  tho  quarter 
ending  Dec.  81, 1858,  there  were,  in  027  unions 
and  single  parishes,  828,655  paupers  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief,  a  decrease  of  75,877  from  the 
corresponding  period  of  185T.  The  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  li< 
censed  houses,  Jan.  1,  1S58,  was  17,573,  and 
probably  12,000  or  18,000  more  were  supported 
ny  the  poor  law  guardians  in  workhouses,  or 
with  private  persona.  The  total  amonut  ex- 
pended by  the  poor  law  boards  in  Englond  and 
Wales  during  the  half  years  ending  March  25, 
1857  and  1858,  was  £2,043,877.  The  nurnber 
of  charitable  institutions  other  than  schools,  in 
London  alone,  in  1853,  was  530,  and  tlie  amount 
expended  by  them  during  the  year,  £1,805,035. 
— England  has  done  mncb  for  the  cause  of  educv 
tion,  bnt  not  bo  much  as  should  have  been  done 
by  BO  old,  wealthy,  and  humane  a  nation.  The 
principal  universities,  which  have  existed  for 
many  centuries^  are  among  the  most  venerablo 
monuroents  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  as  much 
of  the  illibcrality  that  once  was  conspicuous  in 
their  government  has  disappeared,  it  may  bo 
believed  that  their  future  will  be  as  brilliant  as 
their  post  has  been  useful.  Among  the  higher 
Institutions  of  learning  are  tho  universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham ;  Univerdty 
college  and  King's  college,  London  (tho  lost  3 
founded  for  tbe  purpose  of  cheapening  and  pop* 
ularizing  academical  instruction);  collegeof  pre- 
ceptors, London;  Owen's  college,  Manchester; 
Uanchester  New  college;  Queen's  colleges,  Bir- 
mingham and  Liverpool;  8t.  David's  college, 
Lampeter ;  royal  agricultural  college,  Cirences- 
ter; besidegood  foundation  schools  at  Winchee- 
ter,  Eton,  Manchester,  Great  Berkhamstead, 
Warrington,  ShrewsbnTy,  Birmingham,  Tun- 
bridge,  Westminster,  Highgate,  Bedford,  Ips- 
wich, Bepton,  Bugby,  Barrow,  and  London.  The 
great  poblio  schools  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Har- 
row, Wiiuiiester,  St.  Paul's,  tlio  charterhouse^ 
and  merchant  tailors'  school,  are  of  tlio  highest 
reputation,  and  have  educated  many  of  the  dia- 
tingnished  men  of  England.     The  UoiToi^ 
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college  and  Eing^s  college,  established  in  the  of  the  government.   The  disaentet  believe  tint 

capital^  have  not  only  proved  nsefal  instita-  any  plan  which  the  government  m^t  adopt 

tions  themselves,  bat  their  foandation  has  had  a  would  be  too  mnch  nnder  the  dominioo  of  tot 

good  effect  on  the  old  nniversities.    There  are  established  chnroh.  and  they  not  only  dieooonei 

804  collegiate  and  grammar  schools,  and  1,607  state  interference,  out  some  of  them  obiect  to  dl 

other  schools,  the  annual  value  of  the  cndow^  kinds  of  aid  from  the  state,  deeming  tae  volim- 

ments  of  which  is  estimated  at  £600,000,  but  tary  principle  the  proper  basis  of  action,  as  w«D 

not  J  of  this  amount  is  made  available  for  the  in  the  support  of  schools  aa  in  that  of  rdigiov 

purposes  of  education.     Though  parliament  worship.    Sectarian  influence  everywbete  ex* 

has  sought  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  hibits  itself  in  the  edncational  movemeDts  of 

breach  of  trust,  no  correction  of  the  evil  has  England,  and  the  exerUona  of  the  dfawatwi 

been  made.    The  number  of  schools  of  the  com-  consequent  on  the  government's  eappoeed  dean 

mon  class,  for  the  diffusion  of  popular  educa-  to  favor  the  church's  claim  to  soperintend  pope- 

tion,  was,  in  1851  (including  both  public  and  lar  education  have  done  much  to  sprad  knovl- 

private  schools),  44,886.    The  private  schools  edge.    Rivalry  has  been  productive  of  good  fa 

were  29,426,  of  which  only  1  were  ranked  su-  this  instance,  as  it  haa  been  in  some  other.    It 

perior.    Of  the  inferior  schools,  nearly  i  of  the  is  not  possible  to  see  what  will  be  the  idtimite 

whole,  the  returns  of  708  were  signed  by  the  course  adopted,  but  the  practical  character  cf 

master  or  mistress  with  a  mark ;  and  the  same  the  nation  cannot  fail  to  devise  aome  plan  tU 

strange  fact  occurred  in  the  returns  of  86  public  shall  prove  acceptable  to  the  great  boay  of  At 

schools,  most  of  them  having  endowments.  The  people.    The  educational  movement  haa  amo^g 

number  of  scholars  attending  day  schools  in  its  supporters  men  of  aU  parties,  and  of  varioM 

1861  was  2,144,878;  Sunday  scholars,  2,407,642.  religious  views,   the  opinion   prevailing  Aat 

Though  little  has  been  dune  for  general  education,  upon  the  elevation  of  the  people  throqgjk  Hi 

compared  with  what  has  been  effected  in  some  success  depends  their  own  private  in^vidMi 

other  countries,  yet  tlie  improvement  has  been  happiness,  and  the  increase  of  tbe  atrraigth  ail 

f'eat  within  60  years,  the  present  generation  of  reputation  of  the  Britidi  empire. — ^Tbe  eatab* 

nglishmen  being  in  every  respect  more  en-  lished  religion  is  that  of  Uie  cnorbh  of  Eng^aa^ 

lightened  than  their  ancestors.    Government  has  which  will  be  treated  in  a  aeparate  article.  Hi 

done  but  a  small  part  in  the  work ;  and  it  was  not  dissenters  constitute  some  or  the  moat  Tei|i 

until  1883,  when  Lord  Grey  was  at  the  head  of  able  religious  bodies  in  the  world.  Thcj 


that  whig  ministry  which  carried  through  the  re-  sist  of  Presbyterians,  Independenta|Bqrtirf% 

form  bill,  that  the  first  public  grant  was  made.  It  Fricn^  Methodists,  Unitariana.  BibleOhriitiaH^ 

was  £20,000,  which  was  continued  for  6  years,  Moravians,  and  some  others.  ThePreabjteriaBL 

when  the  amount  was  raised  to  £80,000.    From  Methodists,  and  Baptists  are  Bevendly  divUM 

time  to  time  it  was  increased,  until  in  1868  it  into  a  number  of  sects.    The  Oatholioa  are  aot 

reached  to  the  sum  of  £260,000.    The  amount  numerous,  but  among  them  are  many  old  aai 

expended  in  Great  Britain  for  education  grants  wealthy  families.    The  Jews  are  few  in  immtaiv 

in  1867  was  no  less  than  £669,974,  of  which  but  since  Julv  28,  1858,  when  th^  mn  ai- 

£119,664  was  spent  in  building,  enlarging,  re*  mitted  to  sit  m  Parliament,  they  liave  eajojdi 

pairing,  and  furnishing  elementary  and  normal  all  civil  rights.   The  utmost  religiona  libfliiytt> 

schools,  and  £67,221  in  annual  grants  to  train-  ists. — ^The  number  of  journals  of  dl  dcautlpliuM 

ing  colleges.    Of  the  amount  expended  the  fol-  (exclusive  of  monthly  and  quarterly  ra»fae^ 

lowing  were  the  principal  recipients  in  England :  published  in  1868  was,  in  Endand,  088  0M  m 

Church  of  England schoou £86T,B9T  London);  Scotland,  181 ;  Vdea,  88^  total. eit 

WfsieyanMhoois............ 82,890  — ^The  government  is  a  limited bereoitasy ! 


pSSJhiSiSJnSh^iT' ~'*''^ ::  "SiSI  ^-chy,  the  supreme  power  being yeated  in aW^ 

^^  or  queen  and  mmistry,  and  a  pariianMBt  eon* 

The  grant  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Great  posed  of  lords  and  connnona,  the  fbnnerrittiqi 

Britain  was  £26,894.    Among  the  educational  chiefly  by  hereditaxy  right  and  the  kltar  W 

grants  in  1868  were  £663,436  for  public  educa-  popular  election.    A  previooa  knowle^ga  « 

tion  in  Great  Britain,  £83,730  for  the  depart-  English  history  being  required  for  a  eonipnta* 

ment  of  art  and  science,  and  £3,664  for  the  uni-  sion  of  the  changes  and  present  atate  of  toe  b^ 

varsity  of  London.    The  total  amount  granted  lish  constitution,  we  ahall  refer  the  reader  teM 

for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  £1,126,607.  account  of  the  latter  to  the  oondndliigpartcf 

The  grants  to  elementary  schools  in  England  this  article. — ^The  following  tableaahow  toe i«^ 

and  Wales,  the  channel  islands,  and  the  isle  enue  and  expenditure  of  the  United  KiiigdoB 

of  Man,  from  parliamentary  votes,  from  1883  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ICarch  81, 1868: 

to  1867  inclusive,  amounted  to  £2,066,642  6s,  Bxmnn. 

4td.    The  subject  of  national  education  is  in-    ^5d»?" •"'SnuS 

creasing  in  interest  in  England,  and  it  is  sup-  BimpiV//.*.V.'.'.V.!.*!!.'.'!!.*!!.'!!."!!!!.'""".*;II    iSSS 

posed  that  determined  efforts  will  be  made  to    Taxes :.    ijJWjJ 

establish  some  system  of  general  application,  at  pJJto'ScS^!  !!!!.*!!!!!!!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!  I    {jSps 

no  very  distant  day.    The  question  of  religion  Crown  lands .' .' .'  .' .* .* .*  .' .' .' .' .' .* .' * .' .' ! ! .' .* .' * ! .* .* .' ll'.'.ll      inyM 

is  that  which  causes  the  chief  difficulty  in  the    MiKoiianeous -     — 

way  of  comprehensive  working  on  the  part         Total 
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Ezrmmm.                 £.       «.  parliament  in  1846  and  by  several  snbseqoont 

AMa^indm^^miM^    th«  ibnded  debt. .28,5^9^  M  acts  a  system  of  county  coarts  has  been  formed, 

T^SMbmnuitim?^Z\'y///////////.'.'.'.'.  8,»S;»65  IT  giving  increased  facilities  for  the  prompt  and  in- 

iBtoNft  arwccheqaer  boDdi,  i8M-*6 210,000  00  expensive  collection  of  small  debts.  The  judges 

[8£5M^<3S;«r'0!'f;;.::::::::::  2.K  SS  «?«>««  «>urt8  «re  appointed  by  tho  lord  chan- 

CMI  liiit 401,267  11  cellor,  and  must  not  exceed  60  in  number.  They 

iLBMittos  apd  peiMioiu ffJ'HI  ?!  have  jurisdiction  over  districts  arranged  with 

Ihltilni  inil  ■llmnnTnTt 157,548 18  %.                                     iai            vij 

S^^brnttioMbriesand  pendons 16^998  18  regard  to  convenience,  and  not  always  bounded 

GnaruorjiMtiM 6«8,224  18  by  county  lines,  counties  in  some  cases  being 

MlMeltantotMehargosonoonsolldAtadflind....     178,029  17  |l|-rMp^   to  fnrm  thftm       DpmAnHn  not  atcam). 

OompeMiUoDtoi&Diiurkforsoanddues i,i26,20«  00  T^^^^x^^^       I     inem.    uemanas  not  exceca- 

Aimj. 12,015,156  16  ing  £50  are  brought  before  these  courts,  the 

pSlii'iiii'ttikV;;;;;;:::::;:::::::"                     So  J^/gesof  which  determine  all  questions  whether 

Wartritkl^M 59o!688  00  of  law  or  fact  unless  a  jury  be  summoned,  which 

IflwmlkmwMn  drii  Mnrtoe 7,227,719  10  is  done  at  the  request  of  either  plaintiff  or  de- 

SSSSp&d^tiTSw  Pendant.  Thenumberof  the  juryis5,andaunan. 

imous  verdict  is  required.     A  court  of  general 

'^»*«* 70,878359  02  qaartcr  sessions  of  tlie  peace  is  held  4  times  a 

Tlia  total  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  year  in  every  county,  its  jurisdiction  extending 
SI,  1850,  was  £65,477,284,  and  the  exnenditure  to  all  felonies  and  trespasses,  but  the  capital  cases 
£84^668,882.  The  total  public  debt  of  the  United  generally  are  remitted  to  the  assize.  The  coun- 
Kingdom,  March  81,  1857,  was :  f\inded  £779,-  ties  are  governed  by  the  lord  lieutenants  and 
901,417,  unfunded  £24,082,541,  total  £803,-  sheriflfe,  and  they  have  also  their  justices  of  the 
788,958;  of  which  the  permanent  debt  of  Great  peace  appointed  by  the  crown,  clerks  of  the 
Britain  was  £786,009,272,  and  that  of  Ireland  peace,  and  county  coroners.  The  character  of 
iM8,692,14.  The  funded  debt  of  the  United  King-  the  English  courts  is  very  high,  and  has  been  so 
dom  was  £757,951,281  in  1854,  and  on  March  81,  ever  since  tlie  revolution.  The  criminal  code  of 
1858,  had  increased  to  £779,225,000,  principally  England,  which  was  for  a  long  time  excessively 
in  ooDseqnence  of  the  Russian  war  which  broke  severe,  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late,  and 
out  immediately  after  the  former  date.  The  with  its  improvement,  crimes,  especially  acts  of 
standiog  army  consists  of  222,874  men,  including  violence,  have  signally  decreased.  The  number 
those  dispersed  in  the  colonies  and  India.  Of  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  England  and 
tlua  nnmber  20.067  are  cavalry,  28,842  artillery,  Wales  in  1857  was,  males  107,384,  females  34,- 
and  179,465  infootry.  The  navy,  in  July,  1858,  586,  total  141,970.  Of  54  sentenced  to  death 
oomprlsed  244  sailing  vessels  of  various  kinds  (20  for  murder),  13  were  executed,  the  punish- 
with  an  armament  of  8,716  guns,  and  294  steam  ment  in  fdl  tho  other  cases  being  commuted. 
▼easels  canriog  7,075  guns  (total  538  vessels,  The  greater  proportion  of  convicts  sentenced  to 
15,791  gans),  baride  160  gun  boats  and  120  ves-  long  terms  of  detention  were  formerly  transport- 
ads  for  port  service.  Thegovernment  has  fine  ed  to  penal  colonies  or  confined  on  board  hulks, 
dookyaras  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  but  prisons  are  now  established  at  home  capable 
fiheemesi^  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Peni-  of  receiving  all.  The  principal  prisons  are  those 
brake,  a  naval  academy  at  Portsmouth,  a  mill-  of  Millbank,  Pentonville,  Portland,  Dartmoor, 
tary  aoademv  at  Woolwich,  and  a  military  col-  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  Brixton,  Parkhurst,  Ful- 
lege  at  Sandhorst — ^The  judicial  system  of  Eng-  ham  refuge,  and  a  hulk  at  Portsmouth.  There 
land  comprises  4  superior  courts:  the  high  court  were  also  at  the  beginning  of  1858,  40  certified 
of  ohaooery.  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  icourt  of  reformatorv  schools  in  England  with  1,866  in- 
king*sbenon(termeddnring  the  reign  of  a  queer  mates,  anci  22  in  Scotland.  The  police  force 
die  oonrtofqueen^s  bench),  and  the  court  of  com-  ci  England,  Sept.  29,  1857,  was  19,187,  and 
mon  pleas.  The  oeurt  of  king^s  bench  is  the  su-  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  during  tho  year  end- 
preme  oonrt  of  common  law,  and  takes  cogni-  ing  at  that  date  was  £1,265,579. — ^The  history 
aanoe  of  both  dvil  and  criminal  causes,  and  to  of  England  begins  shortly  before  the  commence- 
it  can  be  removed  by  writ  of  error  the  judg-  ment  of  our  era,  when  (55  B.  0.)  CsDsar  first 
ments  of  an  oUier  English  courts  of  record.  It  invaded  the  island,  landing  near  Deal  or  Wal* 
consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  4  other  justices,  mer.  Britannia  and  Albion  were  the  names 
The  court  of  common  pleas  likewise  consists  of  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Homans.  The 
5  Jnstioes,  and  takes  cognizance  of  civil  cases  be-  Phoenicians  had  known  tho  island,  and  so  had 
twcen  snbjeots.  The  court  of  exchequer  con-  the  Carthaginians  and  Massilians,  and  all  of 
aists  of  a  diief  baron  and  4  other  barons ;  it  is  them  are  supposed  to  have  traded  with  it  di- 
both  a  law  and  an  equity  court,  trying  all  rev-  rectly  or  indirectly,  the  Phoenicians  especially. 
enne  qnestions  and  many  other  cases.  The  for  tin.  The  interest  that  Ceesar^s  invasion  caused 
Jodgea  of  these  8  courts  are  called  the  15  at  Rome,  among  the  best  informed  men  there, 
Jo^;es  of  England.    There  are  4  terms  in  the  shows  how  little  was  really  known  concerning 

rar  of  abont  8  weeks  each,  during  which  the  the  country,  and  even  for  a  long  period  after- 

oonrta  sit  at  Westminster  for  the  determina-  ward  it  was  regarded  as  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 

tion  of  all  qnoBtions  of  law.    Twice  a  year  14  the  world.   He  made  little  impression  on  it,  and 

of  the  Jadgesmake  ch*cait  through  England  and  his  invasion  probably  met  with  more  resistance 

Wales  to  try  causes  in  the  country.    By  act  of  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Augustus  proposed 
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an  expedition  to  Britain,  but  never  attempted  it.  up  the  Saxon  conquest,  says :  "So  trivial,  and 
Caligula  also  tliroatened  invasion,  audtriuniT>hed  yet  more  uncertain,  arc  tlio  accounts  left  us  of 
without  executing  it;  but  it  was  reserved  for  tlie  conquest  of  a  great  kiugdoui  by  the  barba- 
Claudius  to  begin  the  work  of  real  conquest  rous  dwellers  on  the  German  ocean,  and  of  the 
(A.  I).  43).     During  the  next  40  years  the  con-  spoliation  perpetrated   among  structures   and 
quest  of  south  Britain  was  completed,  many  other  property,  the  fruits  of  Koman  civiliza- 
generals  being  employed,  including  Aulus  Plan-  tion,  on  a  people  accustomed  to  servitude,  who 
tins,  Vesi>asian,  {^uctonius  Paulinus,  and  Agri-  knew  but  little  how  to  use  them,  and  atill  less 
cola.    The  main  divisions  of  the  country  were  to  defend  them."  Kemble  expresses  the  opinion 
Britannia    Komaua,   embracing    England   and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  for  a  long  pe- 
AVales,  and  which  had  been  entirely  subdued ;  riod  were  only  so  many  camps  planted  upon  in 
and  Britannia  Barbara,  which  at  first  included  enemy's  territory,  and  not  seldom  in  a  state  of 
all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Ila-  mutual  hostility.    One  effect  of  this  German 
drian,  but  hitor  only  what  wiw  t^)  the  north  of  conquest  was  to  cause  Britain  to  revert  to  hea- 
the  wall  of  Antoninus.    This  region  defied  all  thenism,  and  one  of  the  fairest  provinces  of 
the  elForts  of  the  Uomau  arms.     The  other  was  Christendom  was  apparently  lost;  butinthepon- 
in  a  very  nourishing  condition,  and  at  a  later  tificato  of  Gregor}-  the  Great  it  was  recovered, 
period  was  divided  into  5  i>rovinces,  named  and  the  work  of  Saxon  conversion  commenced, 
Jiritannia  Prima,  Britamiia  Secunda,  Maxima  under  the  guidance  of  Augustin.     The  octar- 
CjDsariensis,  Maxima  Flaviensis,  and  Yalentia.  chy,  improperly  called  heptarchy,  dates  from 
The  country  suflered  with  the  rest  of  the  em-  A.  I).  500.    Turner  rejects  the  statement  that  it 
pirc  from  the  invasions  of  barbarians,  and  was  was  by  Egbert  that  the  name  of  England  w«s 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  part  of  formally  bestowed  upon  Germanic  Britain,  bnt 
the  5th  century.   The  Britons  then  became  inde-  Lappenberg's  arguments  in  support  of  it  seem 
pendeut,  and  displayed  nuich  energy  and  spirit  in  to  be  conclusive.     It  was  in  Egbert's  reigo, 
contending  with  the  invaders.  They  were  loss  sue-  the  first  8d  of  the  9th  century,  that  the  North- 
cessful  in  tiioir  endeavors  to  establish  a  body  pol-  men  tirst  appeared  in  force  in  England;  and 
itic,  and  the  island  was  distracted  by  contentions  it  shows  the  vitality  of  the  old  British  race, 
and  civil  wars.    The  disturbed  state  of  the  coun-  that  numbers  of  them   joined   the  invaders, 
try  was  favorable  to  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  There  had  been  previous  attacks,  but  this  was 
and  Scots,  when  a  few  Saxons,  said  to  have  been  the  most  serious;  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
exiles  arrived  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.    They  were  Britons  who  had  risen  were  severely  pnnish- 
but  000,  and  were  led  by  two  brothers  couunonly  ed.    These  invasions  were  constantly  renewed, 
called  llengist  and  llorsa.  They  were,  it  isprob-  the  Northmen  and  Danes  being  the  terror  of 
able,  on  a  piratical  excursion.  The  story  that  they  all  peoples  who  could  bo  reached   from  the 
came  by  invitation  is  unfounded,  and  probably  sea.     Largo  portions  of  England  fell  into  their 
originatcdin  the  fact  that  other  Saxons  were  6ul>-  hands.    Much  of  Alfred's  reign  was  passed  in 
Bcciuently  invited  to  Britain.   The  British  chiefs  contests  with  them.    The  fortune  of  these  wan 
resolved  to  liire  their  visitors  as  st>ldier8,  ac-  was  various,  but  even  the  victories  of  the 
cording  tt>  a  not  uncommon  custom.  Tliey  chas-  Anglo-Saxons  cost  them  dear ;  j-et  it  is  probi- 
tised  the  Scdltisli  invaders,  and  when  the  Siixon  ble  that  the  general  result  was  good,  and  that 
leaders  prop<»se(l  sending  for  more  of  their  coun-  the  infusitm  of  new  blood  into  England  prevcnt- 
trynien,  in  order  that  their  defen>ive  measures  ed  tiie  country  from  degenerating  m}»idly,  and 
miglit  bo  more  exten>ivo,  the  prnposition  was  pave  to  it  a  new  life,    ^fuch  of  what  is  called 
readily  received,  and  n  umbers  of  Saxuns,  Angles,  Saxon  is  of  Danish  origin ;  but  it  should  be  men- 
and  Jutes  arrived  in  the  ei»nntry.    At  first  those  tioned  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  were  sob- 
strangers  proved  good  friends  to  the  Britons,  but  stantially  of  the  samu  race,  tlie  differences  that 
when  tliey  had  con<iuerod  the  otlier  barbarians  there  were  being  in  fiivor  of  the  former.    A 
they  took  Britain  for  their  reward.     This,  how-  Danish  dynasty  was  established  in  the  early 
ever,  wa-*  nt»t  elVected  without  a  bloody  contest,  i)art  of  the  11th  century,  and  the  name  of  Cl- 
in which  the  r>ritoiis  evinced  great  bravery,  and  nute,  or  Knud,  is  high  on  the  list  of  England^s 
at  one  time  are  said  to  have  expelled  their  false  sovereigns.    The  Saxon  dynasty  was  restored  in 
allie*.    The  hi^'tory  of  tliose  times  is  little  l»et-  104*2,  in  the  person  of  Edwanl  the  Confesfor, 
tor  than  lahlo.  anil  the  wry  names  of  Ilongi-^t  on  whoso  death  the  throne  was  conferred  on 
and  lIor>a  arc  perh:ijis  as  mythical  as  those  of  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Goilwin,  a  great  Saxon 
Bomuhis  and  liemas.     Tlio  mo^t  that  i**  known  statesman.     His  reign  was  destined  to  a  sodden 
is,  that  certain  Germanic  invaders  subdued  the  and  tragical   terminatioD.    An  event  was  im- 
greater])art  o(  Britain,  and  laid  the  foundation  pending  over  England  which  was  to  color  her 
of  tliat  Er.;;]and  wliich  has  oceupied  so  largo  a  history  forever.     The  Normans,  descendants  of 
space  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  so  many  tho>e  Xorthmen  who  had  settled  in   Xenstria 
ceniuries.     Wo  know  the  re-iulr,  but  of  thojiro-  (X.  W.  Franco),  had  obtained  considerable  in- 
cesses  wo  know  next  ti>  nt>ihinL'.     The«o  invad-  tluenco  in  England  in  tlie  Confessor's  time,  and 
ers  ap]K'ar  to  jiave  helon  jod  ^u^<tantially  to  ono  were  indeed  the  leading  race  of  the  West.   Wfl- 
race,  but  ilioy  ha«l  strong  points  of  ditllreuce,  liam,  duke  of  Xormandy,  claimed  the  throne  of 
wliich  Were  p:irticularly  prv>n:inent  as  between  England  ihroush  his  great-aunt,  a  title  utterly 
Saxons  aud  Angles.    La]>pcuberg,  iu  summing  worthless.     Neither  William  nor  Uandd  had 
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any  legitimato  pretensions  to  the  throne,  bat  king,  and  more  a  knight-errant  than  either.  The 
Harold  had  the  support  of  the  English  nation,  English  are  proud  of  him,  yet  he  was  a  French- 
and  William  assembled  a  powerfd  army  to  en-  man,  could  not  speak  the  language  of  the  island 
force  his  claim.  The  support  the  duke  received  people,  and  kept  out  of  England  whenever  he 
lh>m  his  own  subjects  was  reluctantly  given,  could.  His  brother  and  successor,  John,  ascend- 
bat  the  promises  of  spoil  he  held  out  attracted  ed  the  throne  in  1199.  It  is  from  his  reign 
to  his  service  a  large  number  of  adventurers  that  England  dates  the  renewal  of  her  existence 
from  diflferent  parts  of  Europe,  so  that  he  as  a  nation.  John  was  one  of  the  weakest  and 
'was  enabled  to  land  60,000  men  in  England,  most  wicked  of  kings ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  men, 
Harold,  who  had  just  defeated  an  army  of  eminent  either  from  talent  or  position,  who, 
Norwegian  invaders,  met  the  Normans  at  after  having  been  long  regarded  as  monsters, 
Hastings,  where  he  lost  his  life  and  his  kingdom,  have  had  nothing  said  in  their  favor  by  modem 
Oct.  14,  1066.  William's  victory  was  com-  writers.  The  character  and  conduct  of  Richard 
plete,  and  the  Normans  and  other  adventurers  III.  have  been  defended  with  plausibility  ; 
■oon  became  masters  of  all  England.  Saxons  Henry  VIII.  has  been  pronounced  almost  a  per- 
and  Danes  were  involved  in  common  slavery,  feet  monarch  by  one  of  the  great  lights  of  this 
The  victor  introduced  the  feudal  system  into  age  of  historical  criticism ;  but  John  is  held  to 
England.  It  is  probable  the  extent  of  the  Nor-  be  as  bad  now  as  he  was  in  those  times  when 
man  spoliation  has  been  much  exaggerated^  but  Shakespeare  furnished  such  life-like  portraits 
that  tne  natives  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  po-  of  English  kings.  He  is  the  same  *^  triiler  and 
litical  bondage  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever,  coward  "  to  posterity  that  he  ^as  to  his  con- 
The  very  name  of  Englishman  was  made  odious,  temporaries ;  and  the  highest  authority  assures 
A  foreign^nle  was  established  over  England,  and  ns  that  his  follies  and  vices  were  the  salvation 
it  was  not  until  7  generations  from  the  conquest  of  England.  His  French  rival,  Philip  Augus- 
had  passed  away  that  the  distinction  between  tus,  was  an  able  statesman.  Their  contests 
Korman  and  Saxon  was  nearly  obliterated.  It  were  ruinous  to  John  as  a  continental  sovereign. 
did  not  difli4)pear  altogether  until  a  much  later  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Anjou  were  lost  The 
period,  bnt  it  ceased  to  influence  legislation  in  English  Plantagcnet  had  little  more  than  Eng- 
the  last  days  of  the  ISth  century,  or  soon  after  land  for  his  dominion.  His  continental  pos- 
that  time.  The  Norman  line  gave  8  sovereigns  sessions  were  all  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  The 
to  England:  William  I.,  William  II.,  and  Henry  I.  insular  Normans  were  separated  from  the  con- 
The  £ath  of  the  latter,  in  1135,  was  followed  tinental  Normans,  and  were  compelled  to  have 
by  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  Blois,  his  nephew,  the  same  interests  with  the  mass  of  the  people. 
and  by  the  wars  between  that  king  and  the  ad-  From  this  came  the  series  of  events  that  led  to 
herents  of  the  old  dynasty.  Henry  I.  left  an  the  concession  of  the  great  charter,  June  15, 
only  dangbteTi  Matilda,  married  first  to  the  em-  1215.  John  was  involved  in  disputes  with  the 
peror  of  Germany,  and  then  to  Geoffrey,  earl  pope,  to  whom  he  afterword  resigned  his  king- 
of  Aqjon,  by  whom  she  had  that  prince  who  dom,  and  he  is  said  to  have  offered  to  turn  Mussiu- 
became  Hennr  U.  of  England  in  1155.  England  man  if  he  could  obtain  Saracenic  aid  from  Spain 
suffered  terribly  in  the  contest  between  Stephen  against  the  barons.  In  a  contest  with  France  hia 
and  Matilda,  the  rightful  heiress  to  the  crown,  troops  shared  in  the  loss  of  tlie  battle  of  Bovines. 
who  was  supported  by  a  powerful  party.  Henry  The  barons  called  Louis  of  France  to  their  aid, 
IL  became  king  in  consequence  of  an  arrange-  and  he  at  first  was  successful,  but  evincing  a 
ment  with  l^phen,  who  had  lost  his  only  son  partiality  for  his  countrymen  he  lost  ground, 
Eustace;  bat  tne  treaty  was  really  the  work  of  many  of  his  first  supporters  joining  John,  who 
the  barons,  who  had  risen  to  high  power  during  was  about  to  fight  him,  when  he  died,  Oct.  17, 
Btephen^s  reign.  The  voung  king  was  the  found-  1216.  Ho  was  succeeded' by  his  eldest  son, 
er  of  the  rc^  family  of  Plantogenet,  which  Henry  III.,  a  boy  of  9  years.  The  government 
held  the  English  throne  880  years,  and  from  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
him,  in  direct  line,  Victoria  is  descended.  He  succeeded  in  compelling  the  French  to  make 
had  Sucon  blood,  his  great-grandmother  on  the  peace  and  to  leave  the  country.  On  Pembroke's 
isUuid  ^e  being  a  Saxon  princess,  and  having  in  death  power  passed  to  the  hands  of  Hubert  de 
her  veins  the  blood  of  Alfred.  There  have  been  Burgh  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  the 
few  abler  monarohs  than  Henry  H.  His  foreign  former  was  soon  compelled  to  resign  it.  Tlie  reign 
possessions  were  vast.  He  was  duke  of  Nor-  of  Henry  III.  is  the  longest  in  English  history 
iDan4y  ftnd  count  of  Ai\jon,  and  having  married  save  that  of  George  III.,  and  it  was  passed  in 
ELaaiior  of  Aqnitaine,  was  also  duke  of  Aqnitaine  constdnt  troubles.  The  favor  shown  to  foreigners 
aad  count  of  Poitou.  Maine  belonged  to  him.  caused  much  irritation.  There  were  frequent 
He  undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Had  it  disputes  with  the  barons,  which  led  to  important 
not  been  for  his  dispute  with  Becket,  and  the  consequences.  Under  the  lead  of  Simon  de 
domertio  tronbles  that  happened  at  a  later  period  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  barons  defeated 
of  his  life,  he  might  apparently  have  conquered  the  king  at  liCwes,  in  1264,  and  took  him  cap- 
the  whole  of  France.  The  crusades,  too,  had  an  tive,  and  the  next  year,  under  Leicester's  rule, 
effect  pr^ndioid  to  his  interests.  He  died  in  the  first  English  parliament  was  assembled. 
1180,  and  was  sncoeeded  by  Richard  I.  (Coeur  de  The  same  year  Leicester  and  his  party  were  de- 
Lion),  who  was  more  a  crusading  chief  than  a  stroyed  by  Prince  Edward.    The  royal  author- 
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ity  was  fur  a  timo  reestablished,  and  the  princo  mother,  which  led  to  that  rivalry  of  France 
dei)artod  to  join  the  last  crusade.  lienry^s  and  England  that  has  endured  down  to  this 
iveiiknoss  encoiiragod  his  eiu-'mios,  and  tlie  coun-  day.  lie  Iiad  numerous  allies  on  tho  con- 
try  was  rc'hipsing  into  confusion,  when  lie  died  tinent,  and  he  led  an  army  into  France  in  IS^JA, 
iu  1272.  Kdward  I.  ascended  tho  throne  with-  which,  however,  accomplished  nothing.  The 
out  opposition,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and  great  naval  victory  of  Sluys  was  gained  by  tbo 
unscrupulous  ruler.  lie  was  a  good  sovereign  for  English  in  1340.  Troubles  with  parliament  and 
England,  founding  permanent  legal  institutions  want  of  money  prevented  him  from  urging  tha 
which  have  ever  since  been  spoken  of  with  re-  war  vigorously,  and  it  was  not  until  1346  that 
flpect,  and  k'sseniug  tho  public  expenditure;  but  the  battle  of  CrtScy  was  won  by  the  English, 
toward  foreigners  ho  was  faithless  and  cruel.  Calais  was  afterward  taken,  and  the  king  tbea 
He  conquered  Wales  and  murdered  its  princes,  made  a  truce  with  the  French.  "While  he  was 
That  country  was  annexed  to  England,  tho  absent,  an  anny  raised  by  his  wife  defeated  the 
king  conferring  the  title  of  prince  of  W^alcs  on  Scotch  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cros*,  and  cap- 
his  son  and  heir,  which  has  ever  Binco  been  tured  their  king,  David  Bruce.  A  naval  war  with 
borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  tho  sovereign  of  Eng-  tho  Spaniards  followed,  and  the  latter  were  de- 
land,  lie  souglit  to  conquer  Scotland,  and  at  feated  in  a  great  battle.  The  terrible  pestilent^ 
one  time  appeared  to  have  Buccee<led,  but  the  that  ravaged  the  world  in  the  14th  century  ai>- 
resistance  of  tlio  Scotch,  first  under  Wallace,  peared  in  England  in  1849.  Tho  renewal  of 
then  under  Coniyn  and  Eraser,  and  finally  under  the  war  with  Franco  lod  to  tho  battle  of  Poi- 
Bruce,  saviMl  tlllir  country  from  becoming  an  tiers  in  1350,  in  which  Edward,  prince  of  Wal«, 
Englisli  dopendcncy.  Edward  was  involved  in  known  as  tho  Black  Prince,  defeated  King  John 
a  war  with  France,  which  had  seized  (luieune,  of  France,  and  made  him  prisoncr#  In  1559 
one  of  the  few  remaining  possessions  of  the  Rlward  III.  again  invaded  France,  and  be- 
English  on  the  continent,  but  which  was  restored  sieged  Rheims,  because  ho  wished  to  be  crowned 
under  papal  mediation.  His  wars  made  him  king  there.  Tho  next  year  peace  was  made  h*- 
dependent  on  }»arliament,  tho  power  of  which  tween  the  two  countries,  Edward  renonnrin; 
was  much  increased  in  his  reign,  the  commons  all  claim  to  tho  French  crown,  but  receiving 
first  sitting  in  a  separate  chamber  in  1295.  Ho  largo  portions  of  French  territory,  and  an  iis- 
violatod  the  great  charter,  and  for  a  timo  showed  menso  sum  of  money.  Tho  French  king,  find- 
every  disposition  to  reign  arbitrarily;  but  the  op-  ing  himself  unable  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  llie 
position  he  exi)orienccd  was  not  to  be  overcome,  treaty,  went  back  to  England  a  prisoner,  and 
and  he  gave  way  before  it.  It  was  while  march-  there  died.  The  i)rinco  of  Wales,  from  GuieDne, 
ing  to  mc^t  Bruce  iu  Scotland  that  Etlward  I.  interfered  in  tho  affairs  of  Spain,  and  won  the 
died,  on  July  7, 1307.  His  successor,  Edward  II.,  battle  of  Najera  in  13G7,  in  behalf  of  Peter  tie 
was  a  weak  j)rince,  who  was  unable  to  compre-  Cruel,  and  over  tho  French,  wlio,  under  IH* 
hend  or  to  accomplish  his  father's  designs.  He  (i uesclin,  were  aiding  Henry  of  Trastamani 
was  governed  by  favorites,  whoso  insolence  pro-  Tho  expense  of  this  war  caused  the  prince  to 
yoked  tho  barons,  by  whom  the  chief  of  them,  become  unpopular,  and  his  last  days  fonnttl  a 
Gaveston,  wju^  put  to  death,  in  1312.  Tlic  king  miserable  contrast  with  his  early  career.  He 
was  indm'v'<l  to  lead  a  great  anny  to  Scotland  in  died  in  1370,  a  year  before  tho  death  of  lis 
1314,  which  was  completely  defeated  at  Bannock-  father.  The  latter  years  of  the  king  were  a!>o 
burn,  an  event  that  established  tho  Scottish  na-  embittered  by  failure  in  France,  and  by  dispctes 
tion  and  tho  throne  of  Bruce.  At  the  instance  of  with  parliament.  Not  a  little  was  done  in 
Edward's  qucon,  Isabella  of  France,  parliament  this  reign  toward  tho  development  of  Englis!! 
deposed  tho  king,  who  was  soon  afterward  mur-  industry,  and  some  constitutional  qaestiica 
dered,  inSopt.  1327.  The  government  was  nom-  were  settled.  Tho  new  king,  Richard  II.,  eon 
inally  in  t!io  hands  of  Edward  HI.,  a  boy  of  15,  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  only  11  years  old,  and 
but  in  reality  it  was  wielded  by  Isabella  and  a  regency  was  appointed.  Tho  war  with  Franco 
Kogcr  Mortimer,  her  paramour.  These  rulers  languished.  Tho  |>easantry,  headed  by  Wal 
were  unpopular,  and  their  uni)opularity  was  in-  Tyler,  rose  in  rebellion,  the  movoraent  being  in 
creased  by  a  treaty  which  they  made  with  Scot-  principle  like  the  Jacquerie  that  had  occarnsl 
land  in  1320,  renouncing  all  claim  to  superiority  in  Franceimmediately  after  the  battle  of  Fuitien. 
over  that  country.  Mortimer  showed  himself  The  young  king  showed  both  tact  and  coDra^e 
able  and  unscrupulous,  and  tho  young  king  had  on  tliis  occasion,  and  gave  promise  of  greater 
to  conspire  against  him.  The  queen  mother  and  ability  than  was  justified  by  his  career.  A  war 
her  loviT  wtre  seized,  and  the  latter  was  exe-  with  Scotland  led  to  no  results.  The  ambition  of 
cuted.  The  reign  of  Edward  HI.  is  looked  upon  tho  king's  uncle,  tho  duke  of  Gloucester,  caused 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English  histcrry.  internal  troubles.  The  king  wasted  on  frirolons 
He  was  an  energetic  prince,  and  repressed  tho  pleasures  money  that  had  been  granted  hiiu  f»>r 
Liwless  men  who  had  had  their  way  during  his  other  purposes,  and  ho  completed  his  unpopn- 
father's  reign.  Aiding  Baliol  in  an  attempt  to  larity  by  making  a  long  truce  with  France,  and 
obtain  the  irown  of  Scotland,  ho  won  over  tho  by  marrying  tho  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  • 
Scotchthe  victory  of  Halidon  Hill,  but  the  defeat-  child  of  7  years.  His  uncle  Gloucester  sought 
ed  were  not  conquered.  He  set  up  an  absurd  to  avail  himself  of  this  unpopularity,  but  was 
claim  to  tho  crown  of  France,  in  right  of  his  seized,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death,  vhilo  his 
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Eartj  wns  destroyed.  Parliament  stood  firmlj  the  condition  of  a  province  of  Franco — this  plan 
y  the  king.  Two  of  his  supporters  were  the  was  destined  to  fail.  Henry  died,  Aujr.8 1,1422, 
duke  of  Hereford  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  when  apparently  about  to  realize  his  scheme. 
they  quarrelling,  the  king  banished  them  both,  He  left  but  one  child,  a  boy  of  9  months,  who 
the  first  for  10  years,  and  the  second  for  life,  became  Henry  VI.,  and  who  -was  soon  the  king 
Hereford  was  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  of  a  large  part  of  France,  his  French  grandfather 
Lancaster,  and  cousin  of  the  king,  and  when,  on  dying  soon  after  his  father.  The  king's  uncle, 
his  father^s  death,  the  king  seized  his  cousin's  the  duke  of  Bedford,  carried  on  the  war,  and 
estates.,  the  new  duke  of  Lancaster  returned  to  the  English  were  mostly  victorious  over  the 
England,  and,  so  great  was  the  monarch's  un-  French  and  their  Scotch  allies.  A  variety  of 
popularity,  rapidly  levied  a  force  that  placed  events,  however,  among  which  the  exploits  of 
him  at  the  head  of  the  country.  He  compelled  Joan  of  Arc  are  the  most  remarkable,  led  to  a 
the  king  to  resign  the  crown,  and  assembled  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  contest,  and  after 
parliament,  which  made  him  king,  he  having  many  campaigns  the  French  recovered  all  their 
claimed  the  throne  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  country,  except  Calais,  and  two  other  small 
Henry  HL  According  to  the  received  ideas  of  places,  in  1451.  Henry  VL  proved  to  be  a  man 
saccession,  he  had  no  claim  to  the  throne,  which,  of  much  amiability,  but  deficient  in  intellect  and 
failingRichardandheirsofhisbody,  belonged  to  vigor  of  oharacter.  During  his  minority  the 
the  earl  of  March,  descended  from  the  duke  of  court  was  the  scene  of  intrigues  and  contentions; 
Clarence,  8d  son  of  Edward  IIL,  the  new  king  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and  mar- 
being  son  of  Edward's  4th  son.  The  reign  of  ried  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Ren6,  titu- 
Henry  IV.  began  Sept.  80,  1399.  Richard  was  larkingofSicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  that  able 
imprisoned,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  mur-  princess  became  the  real  head  of  the  state.  The 
dered  at  Pontefract  castle,  but  notliing  is  certainly  conflicts  of  parties  were  increased  in  fierceness, 
known  of  his  fate.  Henry'sreign  wasoneof  much  which  was  in  part  caused  by  the  throwing  of  so 
interest.  The  followers  of  WyclifFe  had  become  many  public  men  back  upon  England,  who  had 
very  numerous,  and  the  king's  father,  John  of  lost  all  they  had  seized  in  France.  That  contest 
Gaunt,  dnke  of  Lancaster,  had  supported  TVyc-  which  is  known  as  the  wars  of  the  roses,  or 
llffe ;  but  the  son  proved  a  firm  adherent  of  the  tlie  disputes  of  the  houses  of  York  and  I^n- 
church  of  Rome,  and  consented  to  that  act  for  caster  for  the  crown  of  England,  commenced 
the  punishment  of  heretics  which  was  passed  in  about  1452.  Richard  duke  of  York  was  un- 
1401,  and  nnder  which  so  much  cruelty  was  per-  doubtedly  the  legitimate  claimant  of  the  throne, 
petrated  for  two  centuries.  The  Lancastrian  Had  Henry  VL  been  an  able  monarch,  the 
dynasty,  by  allying  itself  with  the  church,  post-  claims  of  York  under  the  circumstances  would 
poned  the  reformation  for  4  generations.  The  have  been  of  little  practical  importance;  but 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  short,  but  eventful.  In  a  the  weakness  of  the  king,  and  the  fierceness  of 
war  with  Scotland  the  English  won  the  victory  the  party  contests,  united  to  concentrate  men's 
of  Horoildon  Hill.  The  rebellion  of  Glendower,  attention  upon  the  duke,  who  had  many  strong 
in  Wales,  was  highly  successful  for  many  years,  points  of  character,  and  had  served  his  country 
and  that  chief  was  never  formally  subdued,  well  in  France  and  Ireland.  He  had  married 
though  finally  forced  to  remain  in  a  state  of  Cecily  Neville,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  West- 
comparative  quiet.  A  rebellion  headed  by  the  moreland,  a  near  connection  of  the  earls  of 
carl  of  Northumberland  bVoke  out  in  1403,  but  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  two  of  the  greatest 
the  victory  of  the  king  at  Shrewsbury  estab-  nobles  of  the  realm.  The  duke  expected  to 
lishcd  his  power.  Other  rebellions  followed  succeed  quietly  to  the  crown  on  the  king's 
this,  and  the  conspiracies  were  numerous.  The  death,  as  Henry  had  no  children  for  many 
French  had  insulted  the  English  frequently,  and  years  after  his  marriage ;  but  in  1463  Prince 
Henry  IV.  was  on  the  point  of  renewing  the  Edward  was  born,  and  the  king  was  reduced  by 
war,  when  illness  compelled  him  to  refrain ;  illness  to  a  state  of  imbecility.  York  was  then 
and  soon  after  he  died,  March  20,  1413.  His  made  protector;  but  when  Henry,  in  1455,  re- 
son  an^saccessor,  Henry  V.,  put  down  the  Lol-  covered  his  intellect,  he  resumed  power,  and 
lards  with  a  vigorous  hand,  and  renewed  the  showed  such  favor  to  the  duke's  enemies  that 
war  with  France.  Landing  in  France  with  a  the  Yorkists  assumed  arms,  and  that  civil  war 
large  array,  in  the  summer  of  1415,  he  besieg-  began  which  did  not  end  until  40  years  later, 
ed  and  took  Harfleur.  The  battle  of  Agincourt  The  first  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans,  May 
was  fought  Oct.  25, 1415,  and  was  won  by  the  22, 1455,  and  was  won  by  the  Yorkists,  or  party 
English  against  great  odds,  the  French  suffer-  of  the  white  rose.  The  king  was  in  the  power 
ing  severely.  The  war  was  continued,  and  in  of  the  conquerors,  and  acceded  to  aH  the  de- 
1420  the  French  government  made  a  treaty  mands  of  York,  who  became  protector  again  on 
with  England,  by  which  it  was  settled  that  the  return  of  Henry's  illness.  The  queen  was  less 
Henry  V.  should  marry  Catharine,  one  of  the  submissive,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  her  attempts 
daughters  of  Charles  VI.,  and  that  ho  should  to  destroy  the  opposition  chiefs.  War  was  re- 
become  heir  to  that  king.  On  Charles's  death  sumed  in  1459,  with  various  fortune.  After  the 
France  and  England  were  to  have  but  one  mon-  battle  of  Northampton,  July  10, 1460,  it  was  ar- 
arch.  Fortunately  for  England — which  by  its  ranged  that  Henry  should  remain  king  for  life, 
socceas  would  have  been  probably  reduced  to  but  that  York  should  succeed  him.  Margaret  re« 
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fiisted,  and  on  Dec.  80,  1400,  dcfcatod  tho  York-  died  in  1483,  worn  out  by  debanchcrj.  His  suc- 
istsat  "NVakcfiold.  York  and  his  younj;  flon,  tlio  cessor,  Edward  V.,  was  not  quite  13  years  old. 
carl  of  Rutland,  and  liis  chief  supporter,  Salis-  Tho  court  Wiis  divided  into  two  parties,  tho  one 
bury,  wero  put  to  death.  Tlie  Yorkist  claim  now  consisting  of  tho  relatives  of  the  young  kin^ 
passed  to  Edward,  carl  of  March,  tho  duko^s  eld-  on  tlio  maternal  side,  and  tho  other  of  the  old 
est  son,  a  youth  of  19,  sujjorior  to  his  father  in  nobility.  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  tho  king'd 
intellectual  qualities,  but  his  inferior  in  virtue  uncle,  an  able  and  ambitious  prince,  seized  the 
and  humanity.  Edward,  Avho  had  great  mill-  reins  of  government,  was  made  protector,  jut 
tary  genius,  marched  against  one  of  the  Lancas-  to  death  several  of  tlio  monarcirs  relatives  arid 
trian  armies,  and  defeated  it,  and  then  proceeded  supporters,  and  finally  made  himself  king.  EJ- 
to  London,  where  the  i)eoplo  and  some  of  tho  ward  V.  and  his  brother,  tho  duke  of  Yorlw, 
parliament  acknowledged  his  claims,  lie  was  wero  placed  in  confinement,  and  soon  di«-aii- 
proclaimed  king,  March  5, 1401 ;  and  so  prompt  peared,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  tlie  commua 
were  his  movements  that  he  met  tho  Lancas-  story  as  to  their  fate,  that  they  were  murdered 
trian  army  at  Towton,  a  few  miles  from  York,  by  Richard's  orders,  is  true.  Kichard*s  reisra 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  (Palm  Sunday),  w^as  brief,  and  was  much  disturbed  by  consi/ir- 
A  hundred  thousand  men  joined  battle,  and  acies;  ho  had  offended  tho  Yorkists,  and  L&d 
after  the  most  terrible  contlict  that  ever  occurred  not  conciliated  the  Lancastrians.  A  coalitioa 
on  English  ground,  victory  declared  for  Edward  was  formed  against  him,  at  tho  head  of  whirh 
IV.  Margaret  renewed  tho  contest  with  French  stood  tho  earl  of  Richmond,  tlie  lost  person  who 
and  Scottish  aid,  but  was  beaten  at  Hexham,  could  pretend  to  bo  the  representative  of  the 
May  15,  1404.  Henry  fell  into  his  rival's  house  of  Lancaster.  Richmond  was  the  great- 
hands,  and  was  imprisoned  in  tho  tower.  Tho  great-grandsonof  John  of  Gaunt,  founder  of  tl^e 
power  of  the  Yorkists  being  established,  they  house  of  I-aucaster,  being  descended  from  tho 
fell  to  quarrelling  among  tliemselves.  Tlie  No-  earl  of  Somerset,  son  of  that  prince  by  Cath- 
villes,  at  whoso  head  stood  tho  earl  of  AVar-  arino  Swynford,  his  mistress.  Somerset  had 
wick,  claimed  more  than  the  king  was  disposed  been  legitimated  by  parliament,  but  cat  oS" 
to  grant,  even  for  such  services  as  they  had  from  tho  line  of  succession  to  the  crown.  On 
rendered,  and  which,  being  too  important  to  bo  his  father's  side  Richmond  belonged  to  the 
rewarded,  naturally  mado  tliem  and  the  royal  AVelsh  family  of  Tudor,  his  grandfather,  Owea 
house  enemies.  The  king's  marriage  with  Lady  Tudor,  having  married  Catharine  of  Valoia. 
Grey,  widow  of  an  ol>scure  Lancastrian,  gave  widow  of  Henry  V.  of  England.  Thus  Rich- 
much  oftence  to  Warwick  and  his  friends.  Tho  mond  had  no  legitimate  claim  to  tho  throne: 
duke  of  Clarence,  a  brother  of  the  king,  married  and  even  if  Richard  HI.  were  dead  there  were 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Warwick,  to  the  disgust  several  persons  who  had  superior  claims  to  tha: 
of  tho  monarch.  In  l*iC9  there  was  a  rebellion,  seat  in  ]>oint  of  blood,  6ui)posing  that  tho  limi- 
headed  by  the  Xevilles,  who  were  aided  by  tation  of  tho  rights  of  Richmond's  grandfather 
Clarence,  and  the  king  at  one  time  was  their  Somerset  was  not  regarded.  But  party  cxigt^n- 
prisoner.  Released  from  confinement,  Edward  cies  overcame  every  thing,  and  to  satisfy  the 
put  down  another  rebellion,  and  conferred  high  Yorkists  it  was  agreed  that  Richmond  shoold 
favors  on  Clarence  and  Warwick;  butthequar-  marry  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  £<lward 
rel  was  renewed,  and  failing  tu  seize  tho  king,  IV.  Tho  first  etfort  of  tho  conspirators  failed, 
the  rebel  chiefs  ficd  to  Franoe,  where  Warwick,  and  tho  duko  of  Buckingham,  the  chief  of  them 
under  tlie  mediation  of  Louis  XL,  jointnl  tho  in  England,  was  beheaded.  In  14^3  thev  were 
party  of  Margaret  of  Anjon.  Landing  in  Eng-  more  successful.  Richmond  landed  in  Vfales  at 
land,  and  proclaiming  Henry  VI.  king,  Warwick  tho  head  of  a  small  force,  marched  into  England, 
was  every  wliero  successful,  and  Edward  fied  to  encountered  Richard  at  Bosworth,  Aug.  22,  ai:d 
Holland.  In  a  few  months  Edward  returned,  defeated  him,  the  king  falling  in  the  battle, 
and  was  as  successful  as  Warwick  had  been.  In  Richard  would  have  won  an  easy  victory  had 
4  weeks  he  entered  London,  having  been  joined  it  not  been  for  tho  treachery  of  some  of  his 
by  his  brother  Clarence.  The  battle  of  Barnet  adherents.  Tho  crown  that  ho  wore  in  the 
was  fought  April  14,  li71,  and  tlio  Lancastrians  action  was  placed  on  tho  head  of  liichmond, 
were  defeated,  Warwick  and  his  brother  Mon-  who  Wiis  hailed  as  Henry  VII.  This  monarcli. 
taguo  falling  on  the  field.  On  May  4,  Edward  first  of  tho  Tudor  line,  bore  liimself  as  chief 
again  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Tewkesbury,  of  tho  Lancastrian  party,  and  depressed  the 
Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  falling  in  tho  Yorkists  whenever  lie  could  do  so,  though  ha 
action.  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  made  prisoner,  felt  himself  compelled  to  marry  the  princess 
and  sent  to  llie  tower,  where  her  husband  was  Elizabeth.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  manv 
])ut  to  death.  May  21.  Edward  was  no  more  conspiracies,  and  by  tho  appearance  of  pre- 
disturbed  by  the  I^ncastrians,  but  the  dissen-  tenders  to  the  crown.  Tho  first  of  these  pre- 
sions  at  his  court  between  dilVerent  branches  of  tenders  was  one  Ijimbort  Simnel,  who  person- 
the  Yorkist  party,  and  between  himself  and  his  ated  tho  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  last  duke 
brother  Clarence,  caused  him  great  trouble,  of  Clarence,  and  undoubted  heir  to  the  crowa 
Clarence  ho  put  to  death.  He  invaded  Kranco  failing  children  of  Edward  IV.  The  Irish  sup- 
at  the  head  of  a  Inr^e  force,  but  Louis  XL  bought  ported  this  pretender,  who  was  the  son  of  on 
peace  of  him,  and  he  returned  to  England.    Ho  English  baker,  and  ho  was  aided  by  the  dndioss 
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dowager  of  Burgundy,  a  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  the  accession  of  Henry  VllL,  whose  father 
and  notorioas  for  her  hatred  of  Henry  VII.  At  seems  to  have  had  some  scruples  on  the  subject, 
the  head  of  tho  miscellaneous  force  which  was  The  reign  of  the  new  king  was  destined  to  be 
collected,  Irish  and  foreign  soldiers,  the  Yorkist  tho  most  momentous  in  the  annals  of  England, 
leaders  landed  in  England,  and  had  they  re-  He  was  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
ceived  any  considerable  English  support,  they  foreign  countries,  and  the  great  victory  of  Flod- 
would  probably  have  succeeded ;  but  they  were  den  was  won  by  one  of  his  generals  over  James 
left  to  fight  unaided,  and  were  totally  defeat-  IV.  of  Scotland,  husband  of  his  sister  Margaret. 
ed  at  Stoke,  June  16,  1487.  Among  the  slain  His  policy  was  the  result  of  his  passions.  That 
was  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  next  to  Warwick  the  he  was  troubled  concerning  his  marriage  with 
chief  member  of  tho  house  of  York.  Simnel  his  brother's  widow,  after  that  marriage  failed  to 
was  taken  prisoner  and  made  a  sculUon  in  tho  produce  sons  that  could  arrive  at  maturity,  is  ea* 
king's  kitchen.  Another  pretender  is  known  sily  believed,  as  he  was  singularly  superstitions; 
to  history  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  said  to  have  but  it  required  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  to 
been  the  son  of  a  Tournay  trader,  but  who  give  his  scruples  much  force.  Had  the  court  of 
claimed  to  be  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Home  aided  him  to  a  divorce,  he  would  have  re- 
York,  2d  son  of  Edward  IV.,  a  claim  which  mained a  Catholic;  but  that  court  refusing  to 
has  found  strong  defenders.  Henry  regarded  declare  void  a  marriage  which  the  church  had 
him  as  a  much  more  important  character  than  sanctioned,  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
Simnel,  and  foreign  potentates  treated  him  as  pope,  and  became  head  of  the  church  in  Eng- 
if  tliey  believed  in  his  claim.  James  III.  of  land.  He  was  6  times  married,  and  2  of  his  wives 
Scotland  gave  him  one  of  his  relatives  in  mar-  were  beheaded  and  2  were  repudiated.  It  has 
riage,  and  inarched  an  army  into  England  to  aid  been  alleged  that  much  that  was  severe  in  Henry^s 
him.  But  all  his  efforts  proved  failures.  A  Cor-  treatment  of  his  wives  was  owing  to  his  desire  to 
nish  insurrection  was  put  down  vigorously  by  have  heirs,  the  wars  of  the  roses  in  the  preceding 
the  king,  at  the  battle  of  Blockheath ;  yet  when  century  having  made  English  sovereigns,  states- 
the  pretender  entered  Cornwall  he  was  regarded  men,  and  people  very  sensitive  on  the  subject 
as  king,  was  joined  by  a  large  force,  and  laid  siege  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Henry  inter- 
to  Exeter.  On  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  fered  much  in  continental  politics,  and  the  Euro- 
however,  he  fled,  and  subsequently  surrendered  pean  balance  of  power  theory  dates  from  his  time, 
on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Fly-  in  his  reign  the  scaffold  was  constantly  occu- 
ing  asecondtime,  heagaingavehimself  upon  the  pied  by  victims  from  every  class  of  society,  the 
same  terms,  but  was  set  in  the  stocks,  and  made  number  of  whom,  however,  has  been  consider- 
to  read  a  confession  that  ho  was  an  impostor,  ably  exaggerated.  The  highest  classes  were 
Consigned  to  the  tower,  ho  sought  to  escape,  and  probably  the  greatest  sufferers ;  the  king  was 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  (1499).  Henry  at  tho  impartial  in  the  selection  of  his  victims,  and 
same  time  caused  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  last  usually  as  unjust  as  he  was  cruel.  He  died 
survivor  of  the  legitimate  male  descendants  of  Jan.  28,  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
Edward  III.,  to  be  put  to  death,  on  a  groundless  eon,  Edward  VI.,  whose  mother  was  Jane  Sey- 
charge  of  conspiracy  with  Perkin.  "With  these  mour,  Henry's  3d  wife.  Edward  was  in  his 
proceedings  may  be  said  to  have  closed  tho  con-  10th  year,  and  the  government  was  placed  iu 
test  between  the  liouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  tho  hands  of  a  council  of  regency,  the  principal 
in  the  complete  prostration  of  tho  former,  though  members  of  which  were  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
the  latter  was  represented  by  a  bastard  member  the  king's  uncle,  soon  created  duke  of  Somerset 
who  was  not  even  descended  from  Henry  IV.,  and  protector,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer.  In 
the  founder  of  Lancastrian  royalty.  The  last  this  reign  the  church  of  England  was  establish- 
years  of  Henry  VII.  were  more  peaceably  passed,  ed,  and  tlie  nation  placed  on  the  Protestant  side 
and  he  became  a  powerful  sovereign  at  home,  in  tho  struggle  then  going  on  in  Europe.  In 
while  his  influence  was  great  abroad.  His  the  contests  for  power  that  took  place  at  court, 
master  passion  was  avarice,  and  he  hesitated  at  Somerset  was  finally  worsted,  and  then  be- 
no  means  to  gratify  it.  Ho  pretended  to  make  headed.  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
war  on  France,  but  only  that  he  miglit  obtain  into  whose  hands  all  power  passed,  caused  his 
money  from  his  subjects,  and  then  sold  peace  4th  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  marry 
to  the  French  monarch.  Ho  depressed  tho  Lady  Jane  Grey,  great-granddaughter  of  Henry 
power  of  the  high  nobility  in  various  ways.  VII.;  and  when  Edward  VI.  died,  July  6, 1553, 
The  law  that  no  man  should  bo  held  guilty  of  the  duke  made  tho  lady  Jane  queen,  to  whom 
treason  for  adhering  to  the  king  de  facto  Edward  had  been  persuaded  to  bequeath  the 
was  passed  in  his  reign.  He  died  April  21,  crown.  Her  reign  lasted  but  10  days,  and 
1509.  Henry  VIII.,  his  successor,  was  his  her  party  was  quickly  dispersed.  Mary,  eldest 
£K3cond  son,  the  first,  Arthur,  having  died  before  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  ascended  tho  throne, 
his  father.  Arthur  had  married  Catharine  of  and  behaved  mercifully  toward  most  of  those 
Aragon,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ferdinand  and  who  had  sought  to  prevent  her  succession. 
Isabella,  and  on  his  death  his  father  had  pro-  Northumberland  and  others  were  executed, 
cured  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  allowing  but  the  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  spared 
the  marriage  of  Catharine  and  his  second  son.  until  the  next  year,  when  they  were  executed,  in 
This  marriage  was  not  solemnized  until  after  consequence  of  tho  lady's  father,  the  duke  of  Saf- 
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folk,  having  taken  part  in  Wjatt's  rebellion.  Siif-  hauntedthomindsoflicrsabjects  of  all  classes;  so 
folk  also  was  cxocutod.  Mary  eilectod  a  reoonoil-  that  when  the  sceptre  passed  qaietlr  to  the  liand 
iation  with  Konie,  and  gave  lier  hand  to  Philip  of  a  monarch  who  was  desceDdeJ  from   their 
II.  of  Spain.     This  marriage  led  to  war  between  ancient  kings,  wlio  was  not  yet  at  the  period  of 
England  attd  France,  and  an  English  army  join-  middle  life,  and  who  was  tlie  father  of  several 
cd  the  Spanish  force  tliat  invaded  France,  and  children,  a  weight  wa^i  taken  from  the  English 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.     The  mind  that  had  long  opprei»sed  it,  and  demon»tra- 
French  succeeded  in  an  attack  on  Calais,  the  loss  tions  of  jriy  were  cununon  that  by  no  mcan^ 
of  which  shortened  Mary's  life.     She  was  a  de-  implied  weariness  of  the  Elizabetlian  rule.    Had 
vout  Catholic,  and  caused  Cranmer,  Latimer,  James  been  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  and 
Ridley,  and  about  300  other  Protestants,  to  bo  common  sense,  he  might  have  preserved  tl.is 
burned.     Her  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  17,  popularity,  and  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  his 
1558,  left  the  throne  to  Elizabeth,  who  felt  herself  dynasty,  but  ho  was  a  pedant,  and  a  tyrant,  wi:!>- 
compellcd  to  side  with  the  Protectants.  Her  reign,  out  the  courage  which  is  neces:!ary  to  inainUia 
which  lasted  more  than  44  years,  is  one  of  the  a  tyranny,     llis  person,  his  manners,  and  his 
most  brilliant  in  English  history.     S:igacious  in  actions  were  all  against  him;  and  before  he  hod 
the  sirlectiou  of  her  counsellors,  she  was  able  to  reached  London  his  {mpularity  began  to  decline, 
triumph  over  all  her  enemies,  and  to  raise  her  and  was  quickly  exhausted.  He  commenced  that 
kingdom  to  the  first  jdaco  in  Europe.  She  ruled  course  of  policy  which  was  destined  to  cau>« 
over  Scotland  in  fact,  and  put  the  sovereign  his  house  to  become  extinct  in  exile.     The  di- 
of  that  country  to  death  after  having  held  her  in  vino  right  of  kings,  so  abhorrent  to  rea«on  and 
unjust  captivity  nearly  19  years.     The  Ilugue-  to  English  ideas  of  government,  was  the  baf'is 
nots  of  France  and  Henry  IV.  received  aid  from  of  liis  c«;nduct,  and  was  made  contemptible  by 
her,  and  but  for  the  assistance  she  gave  the  his  mode  of  proceeding.    He  perpetually  chimtd 
Dutch  they  would  have  sunk  under  the  power  higher  power  than  any  Plantagenet  or  Tu<!or 
of  Spain.     She  invited  the  Turks  to  join  her  in  had  claimed,  but  he  invariably  abandoned  his 
attacking  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  ground  when    ho  was  resisted.     It    has  be^D 
over  both  those  potentates  she  achieved  a  great  sought  to  defend  his  course  by  stating  that  Ld 
triumph  in  1588,  when  the  armada  was  destroy-  was  ignorant  of  tlio  constitution  and  laws  of 
ed.    Both  Catholics  and  Puritans  were  persocut-  England,  and  sinned  without  knowledge ;  but 
od  by  her  government.     The  English  mind  was  this  excuse,  which  would  bo  of  little  momeut 
then  singularly  fertile,  and  some  of  tho  greatest  under  any  circunistances,  is  of  none  whatever 
names  in  the  literature  of  England  belong  to  tho  in  his  case.     His  very  first  parliament,  IGOI.  in 
Elizabethan  age.     The  enterprise  of  Englishmen  reply  to  his  first  assertion  that  all  their  privi- 
led  them  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  to  attempt  leges  were  derived  from  him,  asserted  in  full, 
colonization,  to  extend  trade,  and  to  commence  and  in  tho  plainest  language,  all  those  priuci- 
that  intercourse  with  India  which  was  destined  pies  for  which   the  English   constitutionalists 
to  lea<l  to  extraordinary  results.     Eliz:ibeth  had  contended  against  3  generations  of  Stuart^  and 
not  much  to  do  directly  with  theso  things  ;  but  asserted  them  as  facts  not  to  bo  questioned. 
she  wiis  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  the  central  Then    began  that  civil   contest  which    last«d 
figure  of  a  great  nation  in  a  great  age,  and  all  down  to   1G89   in  full  force,  and   which  was 
that  was  accomplished  by  her  subjects  was  not  utterly  at  an  end  until  1746.     The  foreijjm 
allowed  to  increase  tho  splendor  of  Jier  glory,  policy  of  James  was  as  vicious  ns  his  home 
She  died  March  24, 1G()3,  and  with  her  terminat-  policy,  and  England  bccamo  of  less  accoonl' 
ed  the  Tudor  dynasty,  after  an  existence  of  near-  in  the  European  world  than  a  second-rate  Ger- 
iy  118  years.     She  was  succeeded  by  James  VI.  man  or  Italian  principality.     Shortly  after  his 
of  Scotland,  first  king  of  England  of  tho  Stuart  accession,  Beaumont,  tho  Frencli  ambassador, 
line,  who  inherited  the  English  crown  in  vir-  prophesied  that  for  a  century  England  wonld 
tue  of  his  descent  from  Margaret  Tudor,  eldest  liardly  misuse  her  prosperity  to  any  other  pur- 
daughter  of  Henry  ^'1I.,  who  had  married  his  pose  than  her  own   injury,  a  prediction  that 
great-grandfather,  Janies  IV.     Tho  new  king  came  marvellously  near  to  literal   fultilmenL 
was  hailed  with  niuoh  satisfaction  by  tho  Eng-  This  was  well,  for  if  tho  Stuarts  had  known 
lish.  TJte  natural  fondness  of  men  for  change  had  how  to' bo  popular  kings  tho  English  constitn- 
Bomethingtodo  with  thi.",  butitisbutjust  tosay  tion  would  have  been  destroyed;  but,  thoiigli 
that  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  generally  men  of  ability,  thoy  seem  to  have  de- 
had  been  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  Englisli  frum  lighted  as  nmch  in  annoying  and  degrading  their 
the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  ro-^cs,  and  particular-  subjects  as  in  directly  misruling  them.    Janies 
)y  since  the  suecessive  wives  of  Henry  VIII.  I.  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
had  proved  so  unfruitful.  Kulers  and  people  alike  Charles  I.,  a  monarch  who  had  some  elegants 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  tho  constantly  im-  gentlemanlike  tastes,  but  who  apparently  could 
pending  danger  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  from  not  conceive  of  any  obligations  on  the  part  of  a 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  king  to  his  subjects.     He  did  not  put  forw:inI 
only  two  women  of  the  main  line  were  in  exist-  his  pretensions  so  otfensively  as  similar  ones  had 
ence,  and  for  44  years  only  one  woman,  Elizabeth  been  put  forward  by  his  father,  but  he  adhered 
herself.     The  anxiety  that  was  felt  for  tho  mar-  to  them  with  a  courage  and  a  tenacity  that  were 
riage  of  Elizabeth  was  owiug  to  this  dread  that  utterly  uukuown  to  James.    lie  set  deliberately 
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to  work  to  introdace  into  England  Iho  system  novor  connted  upon  the  king's  death  or  deposi- 

of  government  that  prevailed  in  France,  to  do  tion,  and  that  at  no  time  was  it  out  of  his  pow- 

in  England  and  Scotland  what  the  Austro-Bur-  er  to  have  reigned  in  strength  and  peace,  on  the 

gundian  princes  had  done  in  Castile  and  Ara-  solo  condition  that  he  should  rule  ns  a  constitu- 

gon.     Even  the  wretched  excuse  of  ignorance  tional  sovereign.     Ilad  they  set  aside  the  dy- 

that  has  been  pleaded  for  James  cannot  be  used  nasty,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to 

in  behalf  of  Charles;  for  ho  had  been  educated  change  the  constitutional  practice;  but  that  was 

in  England  from  his  early  childhood,  had  good  impossible.     It  was  natural  that  Charles  should 

faculties,  and  had  by  his  assent  to  the  petition  refuse  to  part  with  power  that  was  legally  his; 

of  right — ^an  instrument,  all  its  circumstances  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  parliament 

considered,  even  more  important  than  Magna  should  refuse  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  his  hands* 

Charta — expressly  agreed  not  to  rule  arbitrarily  Both  parties  appealed  to  arms,  and  what  is 

for  a  full  and  solid  consideration  paid  into  his  known  as  the  great  civil  war  began  in  the  latter 

hands.   For  11  years  (1629-^40)  he  called  no  par-  part  of  1642.     At  first  fortune  favored  the  king, 

liament,  and  England  was  as  despotically  ruled  AVhosewrong-headedness  however  rendered  him 

as  France ;  and  had   all  his  instruments  been  unable  to  profit  therefrom.     Gradually  the  radi- 

pmdent  and  able  men,  it  is  possible  he  would  cal  party  in  parliament  gained  strength,  and, 

nave  succeeded  in  his  design.     His  chief  instru-  under  the  lead  of  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  others, 

inents  were  Wentworth,  afterward  earl  of  Straf-  rose  to  power.     Cromwell  was  everywhere  vic- 

ford,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  toriousin  the  field.    Parliament  was  "purged" 

former  one  of  the  ablest  of  men  in  an  ago  sin-  of  all  who  showed  any  disposition  to  treat  with 

galarly  prolific  in  able  men ;  the  latter  equally  the  king.     The  army  became  the  source  of  all 

distinguished  for  his  narrowness  of  mind.   These  power.    The  king  w^as  tried,  condemned,  and 

two  men,  it  should  seem,  were  associated  only  executed.   Ireland  was  conquered  by  Cromwell, 

that  the  wisdom  of  the  one  might  be  confound-  who  was  almost  equally  successful  in  Scotland, 

ed  by  the  folly  of  the  other.     Laud  gave  pre-  The  battle  of  Worcester,  Sept.  3,  1G51,  crushed 

cedenoe  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  whereas  Went-  the  royalists  for  nearly  9  years.     In  1653  Crom- 

wortb,  if  he  had  had  entire  management  of  well  dissolved  the  parliament  by  force,  and  was 

affairs,  would  have  established  political  despot-  master  of  England  for  6  years,  ruling  the  coun- 

ism,  whence  religious  uniformity  would  have  try  far  more  wisely  than  ever  it  had  been  ruled 

aeon  followed.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  by  a  Stuart,  but  still  with  an  iron  hand,  which 

people  could  have  been  stirred  up  to  the  fighting  he  did  not  condescend  to  cover  with  a  velvet 

point  if  their  religious  sentiments  had  remained  glove.     lie  would  have  ruled  constitutionally 

without  serious  disturbance  until  their  political  if  he  could,  but  by  him  the  English  would  not 

rights  had  been  totally  subverted.    The  bigotry  be  so  ruled.  He  wished  to  become  king,  but  this 

of  Land  caused  him  to  seek  to  fasten  the  Eng-  the  army  would  not  allow,  for  it  was  composed 

lish  charoh  polity  on  Scotland,  which  was  met  of  men  who  were  sincere  republicans,  and  who 

by  that  deep  and  determined  resistance  on  the  acted  conscientiously.    Yet  England  then  occu- 

part  of  the  Scotch  which  is  so  striking  a  trait  in  pied  the  highest  place  she  had  ever  known  in 

their  character  when  their  principles  or  preju-  the  world's  estimation ;  one  in  striking  contrast 

dices  are  assailed.    War  between  the  Scotch  peo-  to  that  which  she  had  held  during  the  40  years 

pie  and  the  English  government  followed,  and  of  the  rule  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.    After 

Charleawaflcompelledto  call  a  parliament,  April,  Crom  well's  death,  in  1658,  dissensions  broke 

1640.     Thas  were  all  Wentworth's  sagacious  out  among  the  military,  and  the  military  and 

plans  set  at  naught.    The  parliament,  known  in  civil  republicans  quarrelled.    Richard,  the  infe- 

history  as  the  short  parliament,  lasted  but  a  few  rior  son  of  the  great  protector,  resigned,  and  thus 

days,  when  it  was  dissolved,  in  the  mere  wanton-  was  prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 

ness  of  tyranny.    Six  months  later  assembled  the  the  Stuarts,  effected  by  Gen.  Monk,  in  1660. 

famous  long  parliament,  which  the  king's  ne-  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  dates  from  that  year, 

cessity  forced  him  to  call.     The  parliament  pun-  May  29,  in  fact,  though  in  law  it  dates  from 

ished  the  king's  tools,  and  forced  him  to  admit  the  day  of  his  father's  decapitation.    The  change 

that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  was  prodigious.    The  austere  Puritans  were  sue- 

consent.    It  then  proceeded  to  divest  the  king  ceeded  by  profligate  cavaliers ;  but  for  this  the 

of  mach  of  his  power,  demanding,  among  other  former  were  most  to  blame.    They  had  insist- 

thinga,  control  of  the  militia.     It  may  be  admit-  ed  upon  ruling  the  nation  into  righteousness, 

ted,  without  any  reflection  on  the  memories  of  and  had  caused  that  reaction  which  ended  in 

Pym  and  Hampden,  and  their  associates,  that  the  the  foulest  licentiousness.     It  has  been  truly 

parliament  party  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  said  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  produced  the 

constitution,  in  their  desire  to  preserve  the  con-  reign  of  the  harlots.  Many  of  the  reforms  eflTected 

stitution.     Their  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  pur-  by  the  long  parliament  were  preserved.    That 

pose  and  acts  of  the  king,  and  in  his  incurable  body  had  swept  away  the  court  of  star  chambei^ 

falsehood.     Yet  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  the  high  commission  court,  and  the  council  of 

men  of  1688-'9  went,  who  set  aside  a  dynasty  the  north,  nil  tremendous  instruments  of  royal 

in  order  to  place  the  constitution  beyond  danger,  tyranny,  and  not  one  of  these  was  it  possible 

It  matters  not  that  Charles  was  beheaded  in  1649;  to  revive.    Other  good  effects  of  the  legisla- 

we  know  that  the  political  leaders  of  1640-'42  tion  of  that  great  parliament  were  preserred. 
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The  nation  liad  gone  forward,  and  it  was  not  ed.    Tho  leading  object  of  the  opposition  wai 

possible  for  it  to  go  backward,  even  under  tho  tho  exclusion  of  tho  duke  of  York  from  tlie  lice 

effect  of  tlint  singular  reaction  which  caused  of  succession ;  and  even  to  this  tho  king  would 

usually  sensible  men  to  welcome  back  theprofli-  finally  have  consented  rather  tlian  have  fought. 

fate  king  with  tears  in  their  eyes.    Had  Charles  But  the  reaction  that  set  in  saved  him  fmw  the 
r.  been  an  ambitious  monarch,  he  might  have  last  disgrace.     When  the  Oxford  parliament  was 
accomplished  what  his  grandfather,  his  lather,  dissolved,  in  1681,  tho  king  found  himself  hsrd- 
and  his  brotlier  were  unable  to  accomplish  ;  ly  less  powerful  than  he  had  been  in  1G60.    lie 
he  might  have  established  despotism  in  England,  never  called  another  parliament,  but  w&s  alio  to 
at  least  for  a  time.     But,  though  one  of  the  govern  without  one.   The  conspiracies  th.it  wt;re 
ablest  members  of  his  family,  ho  was  singularly  formed  by  tho  whigs  (tho  names  of  whig  and 
destitute  of  those  feelings  wliich  ordinarily  are  tory  hnd  their  definite  political  commencement 
found  in  monarchs.     lie  loved  his  ease  above  in  1680)  were  detected,  and  many  of  the  con- 
all  things,   and  if   he    could     get  pleasantly  epirators  were  punished.     Others,  men  of  whom 
througli  the  2i  hours  ho  was  quite  willing  that  tho  government   wished    to  bo    rid,    »ueh  aa 
other  men  should  do  so.     He  had  many  of  those  RuSvSell  and  Sidney,  were  judicially  inurd*;red. 
qualities  which  are  i popularly  attributed  to  his  Few  kings  have  been  more  powerful  than  Charles 
grandfatlier,  Henry  I V.  of  Franco ;  but  heprob-  II.  was  during  the  last  3  years  of  his  reign,  yet 
ably  laughed  at  his  ancestors  daring  in  the  field,  some  marked  advantages  had  been  obtained  by 
His  vices  were  of  tho  popular  kind,  and  such  as  the  constitutionalists,  which  have  endured.  The 
even  moral  men  are  ready  to  forgive  in  kings,  habeas  corpus  act  of  1679  was  among  thegreat- 
From  tho  lltli  to  the  SOth  year  ofhis  age  his  life  est  triumphs  of  the  liberal  party,  not  only  in  it- 
had  been  passed  amid  civil  disputes,  wars,  wan-  self,  but  because  it  furnished  a  point  of  nrjitin 
dcrings,  and  intrigues,  and  in  poverty;  and  he  between  whigs  and  tories;  for  in  the  next  reijrn 
had  contracted  from  tliis  experience  a  horror  of  it  was  found  that  the  tories,  even  when  most  ser- 
every  thing  that  looked  like  danger,  or  that  was  vilely  loyal,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  repeal 
business.     Happen  what  might,  ho  is  reported  that  act.     Charles  II.  died  suddenly  in  Feb.  16k5. 
to  have  said,  he  would  not  again  go  on  his  trav-  James  II.  came  to  tho  throne  without  the  slight- 
els.     From  the  personal  selfishness  of  this  easy  est  opposition,  and  for  a  brief  period  was  popo- 
voluptuary  England  derived  almost  as  much  lar.     Tliough  an  open  and  avowed  Catholic,  ha 
good  as  from  tho  tyranny  of  John  or  tho  cow-  was  beloved  fanatically  by  the  priesthood  of 
ardice  of  James  I.     Ho  was  content  to  rule  as  the  church  of  England,  which  indeed  had  saved 
much  through  parliament  as  could  bo  expected  his  inheritance  in  the  days  of  the  exclusion  bill. 
from  a  monarch  under  no  more  restraint  than  Had  ho  been  content  with  persecuting  dissonters 
he  was.     Several  times,  when  more  daring  na-  and  whigs,  and  with  destroying  much  of  the  ciTii 
tures  than  his  own  had  caused  him  to  venture  liberty  of  his  subjects,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
upon  somo  despotic  act,  ho  was  ready  to  give  would  have  made  himself  as  powerful  as  IJenry 
way  when  ho  found  the  opposition   resolute.  VIII.  had  been;  but  he  wished  to  reestablish  tU 
Uo  retreated  from  the  ground  assumed  in  his  ascendency  of  his  own  church,  which  could  not 
declaration   of  indulgence,  and   so   weakened  bo  done  without  overthrowing  the  Anglictn 
the  royal  power.     His  popularity  soon  under-  church,  and  spoiling  tho  aristocracy  of  much  of 
went  a  decline,  which  was  i)rincipally  attrib-  their  property,  and  thus  he  united  church,  ari^ 
ntable  to  tlie  meanness  of  his  foreign  policy,  tocracy,  and  all  tho  intelligent  part  of  the  peo- 
AVith  tho  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  wan  also  re-  plo  against  him.     Tho  ])arliament  he  summon- 
stored  that  policy  in  foreign  alTairs  which  had  cd  was  so  servile  that  it  is  impossible  to  class  il 
reduced  England  to  so  low  a  state  in  their  first  with  those  noble  bodies  which  had  done  so  much 
two  reigns.     England's  honor,  it  maybe  said,  to  vindicate  the  liberties  of  England.     Even  the 
was  gibbeted  witli  CromwelTs  body  at  Tyburn,  parliament  of  1660  seemed  manly  and  liberal  in 
An  unnecessary  war  with  the  Dutch  produced  comparison  with  it.    Yet  this  servile  body  could 
much  disgrace.     The  triple  alliance  which  was  not  satisfy  tho  king,  and  ho  broke  with  it  on 
entered  into   with   Sweden   and  Holland,  and  points  that  plainly  showed  he  was  bent  on  the 
wliich  for  a  brief  interval  stayed  tho  course  of  establishment  of  a  des]>otism,  and  the  destrac- 
Louis  XIV.,  was  tho  solitary  act  of  the  kind  tion  of  tho  constitution  in  church  and  state, 
that  reflects  honor  on  this  reign.     The  king,  Before  this  happened,  he  had  put  down  tho  *t- 
however,  soon  becAmo  the  tool  and  pensioner  of  tempt  of  Monmouth  to  subvert  the  government, 
France.     His  forces  assisted  in  tho  war  on  IIol-  ])unishing  the  chief  and  his  followers  with  a  vin- 
land  made  by  lx)ui8  XIV.    Tho  unpopularity  dictivencss  to  Avhich  there  are  few  parallels  in 
of  this  course,  and  tho  internal  misgovernment  liistory.    So  complete  was  the  terror  caused  by 
of  the  cabal  ministry,  created  a  great  change  in  these  punishments,  that  not  even  the  union  of 
English  opinion,  and  finally  assistance  was  sent  churchmen,  dissenters,  the  aristocracy,  tho  le- 
to  tlie  Dutch.  Tlie  peace  of  1678  was  followed  by  gnl  profession,  and  the  middle  classes  of  almost 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  alleged  popish  plot,  every  faith,  could  have  availed  to  eflTcct  his  over* 
and  for  a  time  the  king  was  almost  as  unpopular  throw,  had  not  that  union  been  supported  by 
as  his  father  had  been  in  1640.    Parliament  after  a  largo  foreign  army,  headed  by  a  prince  of 
parliament  was  elected,  met,  set  itself  in  decided  tho  highest  reputation  as  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
opposition  to  the  government,  and  was  dissolv-  man.    The  king  prorogued  porlianieQt  in  Nor. 
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1685,  and  that  body  never  met  again.  For  8  was  found  that  James  had  no  hold  oven  on  tho 
years  he  governed  despotically,  and  there  was  groat  army  which  he  had  established  in  defiance 
a  contest  perpetually  waged  between  him  and  of  law.  Ue  was  deserted  by  those  upon  whom 
hia  people ;  and  the  vigor  with  which  the  con-  he  ought  to  have  been  nblo  to  rely,  even  his 
test  was  fought  on  the  popular  side  shows  how  daughter  Anno  joining  bis  enemies.  He  gave 
well  establisJied  was  the  English  constitution,  way  to  terror,  liostcncd  to  undo  all  he  had  done, 
The  king  at  first  sought  tho  aid  of  the  church  and  fled.  Brought  bock  to  London,  he  fled  a 
•gainst  the  dissenters,  and  received  it  until  the  seoond  time,  and  reached  France,  where  ho  had 
ounroh  foond  he  meant  its  own  destruction,  to-  previously  sent  his  wife  and  son.  All  England 
gether  with  that  of  all  other  forms  of  Protes-  was  in  the  hands  of  William  and  his  friends. 
tantism,  when  it  revolted,  in  spite  of  its  passive  The  convention  parliament  that  assembled,  after 
obedienoe  doctrines.  Uo  then  sought  an  alii-  much  discussion,  conferred  the  crown  on  William 
ance  with  the  dissenters  against  the  church,  and  and  Mary,  which  was  a  revolutionary  act,  as  not 
thongh  some  of  them,  as  was  but  natural,  were  only  were  James  and  his  son  alive,  but  Mary 
ready  to  aid  him,  the  great  minority  of  their  num-  and  Anne  had  claims  to  the  crown  compared 
her  remained  true  to  the  constitution.  Bv  the  with  which  those  of  William  could  not  bear 
antnmn  of  1688,  the  king  was  opposed  by  almost  criticism.  The  declaration  of  right  placed  tho 
all  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  could  not  procure  ground  of  action  on  the  vindication  of  tho  ^'  un- 
the  services  of  even  third-rate  lawyers  in  an  ago  doubted  inheritance  of  Englishmen/^  tho  entire 
proverbial  for  the  baseness  of  its  legal  men.  movement  being  conservative  in  its  character, 
WilUanij  prince  of  Orange,  had  watched  the  and  not  one  of  innovation.  Tho  events  of 
oontest  in  England  closely.  lie  was  the  king^s  1688-^9  are  known  as  the  English  revolution, 
nephew,  son  of  his  sister  Mary,  and  had  married  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  them  tho 
the  kins's  eldest  daughter  Mary,  heir  apparent  close  of  that  revolution ;  for  the  contest  that 
to  the  British  crown.  It  is  not  probable  that  had  commenced  with  tlie  coming  of  tho  Stuarts 
he  cared  mnch  for  the  liberties  of  England,  for  to  the  throne,  and  which  had  lasted  for  86 
he  was  the  chief  of  that  party  in  Holland  which  years,  was  virtually  closed  on  the  day  that  Wil- 
was  opposed  to  the  existing  constitution,  a  pol-  liam  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen 
ity  in  its  spirit  not  nnlike  to  that  of  England ;  of  England.  For  170  years  tho  government  of 
bnt  he  was  firmly  opposed  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  England  has  been  constitutional  without  ques- 
desired  to  have  the  aid  of  England  in  thwarting  tion,  a  circumstance  totally  without  parallel  in 
his  schemes ;  and  James  was  the  pensioner  and  tlie  history  of  great  nations.  If  we  except  tho 
aUy  of  Looia,  and  so  would  remain  so  long  as  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  that  country  has 
heahonld  persist  in  governing  England  ille^ly.  been  the  scene  of  no  serious  outbreak  against 
While  Mary  of  Orange  stood  next  in  succession  established  authority  for  5  generations.  Faults 
to  James,  her  husband  oonld  not  do  much  in  op-  there  have  been  in  both  government  and  people, 
position  to  tiiat  king ;  but  he  let  it  be  known  that  but  not  greater  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  cor- 
nii  sympathies  and  those  of  liis  wife  were  with  responding  annals  of  other  European  nations ; 
the  conaUtntionalists.  James  had  married  for  while  in  no  other  country  of  tho  old  world  has 
his  second  wife  Mary  Beatrice,  a  princess  of  tho  the  good  that  England  has  known  had  an  ez- 
honse  of  Este  of  Modena,  and  from  this  union  had  istence.  Liberty  and  law  have  gone  hand  in 
proceeded  4  children,  all  of  whom  had  died.  It  hand  together,  each  sustaining  the  other,  mu- 
•eema  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  this  tually  imparting  a  portion  of  their  spirit.  Mor- 
oonple  were  to  have  no  more  children,  and  that  al,  intellectual,  ana  material  progress  through 
in  one  coarse  James  would  be  succeeded  by  his  5  generations  has  made  England  tlie  first  of  na- 
daiq^ter  Mary ;  but  in  1687  the  queen  was  de-  tions,  and  left  her,  in  some  important  respects, 
darod  to  be  pregnant,  and  on  June  10, 1 688,  was  without  a  rival.  The  greatness  of  England,  her 
bom  that  nrince  who  was  afterward  known  as  moral  power,  in  no  small  degree  her  literaturo^ 
the  pretenoer.  This  incident  precipitated  mat-  and  the  fact  that  she  is  the  mother  of  nations 
tersL  for  the  opinion  was  almost  universal  in  Eng-  destined  perhaps  to  excel  herself,  are  all  due  to 
land  that  a  sappositi tions  child  had  been  plac^  thehappy  settlement  that  was  effected  in  1688-^0, 
in  the  position  of  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  which  was  the  completion,  by  one  sot  of  patriots, 
Jnna  iO^  1688,  William  was  invited  to  invade  of  what  other  patriots  had  initiated  or  forward- 
England  at  the  head  of  an  army.  This  in  vita-  ed.  Macaulay,  writing  at  tho  time  when  all 
tion  was  signed  by  tho  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  continental  Europe  was  agitated  by  the  revolu- 
Deronshire,  and  Danbv,  by  Lord  Lumley,  by  tionary  convulsions  of  1848,  claimed,  with  the 
Henry  Sidney  and  Admiral  Russell,  and  by  natural  and  just  pride  of  an  English  statesman, 
Compton,  bii^op  of  London ;  and  it  was  ac-  that  England^s  exemption  from  those  convul- 
cepted.  A  Tariety  of  circumstances  favored  the  sions  was  due  to  tho  wisdom  of  her  leading  men 
undertaking,  and  on  Nov.  6  William  landed  at  of  the  17th  century.  "  In  our  island,"  he  says, 
Torbay,  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army,  "  the  regular  course  of  government  has  never 
15,000  strong,  composed  of  men  of  several  na-  been  for  a  day  interrupted.  The  few  bad  men 
tions.  At  first  the  people  were  slow  to  Join  who  longed  for  license  and  plunder  havo  not 
him,  and  after  having  advanced  as  far  as  Exeter,  had  tho  courage  to  confront  for  one  moment  the 
he  talked  of  returning  to  his  ships;  but  men  of  strength  of  a  loyal  nation,  rallied^  in  firm  array 
note  now  began  to  repair  to  his  standard,  and  it  round  a  parental  throne.     And  if  it  be  asked 
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what  Ijaa  in.ido  na  to  differ  from  othcrt,  the 
answer  is  that  wo  never  lost  what  others  aro 
wildly  and  blin<}ly  soekini?  to  retrain.  It  is 
because  wc  had  a  preserving  revolntion  in 
the  ITtli  century  that  wc  have  not  had  a 
destrovina:  revolution  in  the  19lh.  It  is  be- 
cau.«e  we  had  freedom  in  the  midst  of  servi- 
tude that  we  have  order  in  the  midst  of  anarchy. 
For  tlio  authority  of  law,  for  the  security  of 
property,  for  the  ]>eaco  of  our  streets,  for  tho 
hap[)ines:»  of  our  liomes,  our  gratitude  is  due, 
under  Him  who  raises  and  pulls  down  nations 
at  his  pleasure,  to  the  long  parliament,  to  tho 
convention,  and  to  William  of  Orange/'  Wil- 
liam III.  found  his  new  throne  anything  but  an 
agreeable  seat,  but  possession  of  it  enabled  him 
to  combat  Louis  XIV.  with  ultimate  success, 
though  the  war  that  England  declared  against 
Tranccj  in  1089,  was  marked  by  many  reverses 
on  tho  pnrt  of  the  former.  It  was  terminated 
by  the  i)eace  of  liyswick  in  1G97.  Ireland  was 
subdued  almost  jus  completely  as  she  had  been 
subdued  by  Cromwell  more  than  40  years  earlier. 
There  were  several  conspiracies  formed  against 
the  new  government,  but  they  all  failed,  and 
many  of  the  conspirators  were  ])unished.  Tho 
bank  of  England  was  established  in  1094.  Mary 
died  in  1094,  and  left  AVilliam  sole  monarch. 
The  freedom  of  the  English  press  dates  from 
1G95.  Most  of  the  legislation  of  this  reign  was 
of  a  liberal  character,  and  would  have  been  far 
more  so  if  AVilliam's  wishes  could  in  all  cases 
have  ])revaileil.  Much  of  tho  evil  of  thoso 
times  grew  out  of  ditferences  in  religious  belief, 
and  AVilliaim  was  singularly  free  from  bigotry, 
though  few  men  have  been  moro  devout  than 
lie  was.  The  toleration  act,  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  as '*  that 
which  most  strikingly  illustrates  the  peculiar 
vices  an«l  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Knglish 
legislation  of  all  the  acts  that  have  ever  been 
))asscd  by  i)arliament,''  was  adopted  in  1CS9. 
The  last  years  of  William's  reign  saw  him  enter 
into  two  partition  treaties  with  Louis  XIV.  to 
dispose  of  the  immense  dominions  of  the  Span- 
ish branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  Chark-s  IF. 
being  without  heirs  of  his  body.  Louis  vio- 
lated tho  second  treaty  in  1700,  and  William 
would  have  made  war  on  him,  but  circumstances 
prevented  him ;  and  there  was  every  prospect 
that  the  entire  Sj)anish  monarchy  would  pass 
to  Philip  of  Anjou  "without  a  serious  struggle, 
when  Louis  threw  the  whole  l^ritish  nation  into 
a  rage  by  acknowledging  the  son  of  tho  exiled 
James  II.  king  of  Great  I>ritain,  James  dying  in 
1701.  William  t(X)k  advantage  of  this  blun- 
der, and  was  prei)aring  for  vigorous  war  when 
ho  died,  March  8,  1702.  The  year  before  his 
death  he  ha<l  tlut  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  put  to  the  work  of  thai  revolution 
with  the  ch)se  of  which  his  tame  is  indissolubly 
a5sociat<?d.  In  1011^  Klizabeth  Stuart,  daughter 
of  James  I.,  had  we<l<led  tho  elector  palatine, 
Frederic  v.,  who  afterward  became  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, but  wlu)  could  neither  keep  his  now 
kingdom  nor  preserve  his  old  palatinate.     Tho 


youngest  child  of  this  marriflgo  was  a  daughter, 
Sophia,  marriod  to  Ernest  Augnstna,  fir«t  elec- 
tor of  Hanover.  As  early  ns  1689,  William  had 
been  desirous  of  entailing  the  British  crown  on 
this  lady,  and  the  hoase  of  lordn  unanimou.«Iy 
agreed  to  an  amendment  of  the  bill  of  rights  to 
that  effect.  The  commons  unanimonsly  reject- 
ed the  amendment.  While  the  two  liou«cs  were 
conferring  on  the  subject,  a  son,  afterward 
known  as  duko  of  Gloucester,  was  born  to  the 
princess  Anne.  Neither  house  would  give  way, 
and  tho  bill  of  rights  was  lost.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  died  in  1700,  and  in  1701  William'i 
old  plan  was  adopted.  The  crown  was  entailed 
on  the  clectress  Sophia.  An  act  more  revolu- 
tionary in  its  character  was  never  passed  by* 
legislative  body.  AH  tho  descendants  of  James 
II.  and  Charles  I.  were  pa<sed  over,  and  the 
preference  given  to  a  granddaughter  of  Jnnies 
L,  for  tho  solo  reason  tliat  sho  was  a  Prott^tant 
Tliero  were  then  living  57  persons  who  liad 
claims  to  tho  crown  superior  to  those  of  the 
clectress,  according  to  tho  received  ideas  of  the 
right  (»f  succession.  William  was  succeeded  by 
tho  sister  of  his  wife,  Anne,  second  daughter 
of  James  IL  May  15,  1702,  war  was  declared 
against  France,  that  war  which  was  illa«trated 
by  the  deeds  of  Peterbonmgh  and  Marlboroo^b, 
and  which  lasted  11  years,  when  it  was  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  which  tbe 
English  arc  thought  to  have  thrown  away  near* 
ly  all  tho  fruits  of  their  many  victories.  The 
war  party  had  gono  out  of  oflice,  in  conseqneoce 
of  tho  hostility  of  the  church,  and  their  sacce^ 
sors  were  supposed  to  aim  at  the  restoration  of 
tho  Stuarts,  though,  at  tlie  most,  this  5u«picicD 
of  Jacobitism  could  apply  only  to  Bolingbroke. 
Tho  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was  effected 
in  1707,  tho  latter  country  being  allowed  to 
send  45  members  to  the  house  of  commons,  nsd 
10  to  the  house  of  peers.  Anne  died  Aug.  1, 1714, 
and  tho  crown  passed  without  a  struggle  to  tlie 
house  of  Hanover.  The  reign  of  Gcfirge  I.  was 
by  no  means  a  brilliant  one.  Tho  reMlion  of 
1715,  in  behalf  of  tho  Stuarts,  proved  a  failnre, 
and  tho  foreign  movements  for  the  aame  o!  ject 
wero  quito  as  useless.  England  allied  henelf 
with  France,  then  ruled  by  tho  regent  Orleaiu. 
Tho  whigs  returned  to  power,  which  they  kept 
until  tho  reign  of  George  III.  The  South  seabsb- 
bio  caused  great  distress.  Walpole^s  ascendtfD- 
cy  began  with  its  explosion,  though  he  had  beea 
in  oflico  long  before  that  date.  England  was  in- 
volved in  war  with  Spain,  and  in  1718  won  the 
naval  victory  of  Capo  Passaro.  George  I.  died  in 
1727,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Get^rge 
II.,  between  whom  and  himself  there  bod  been 
bitter  hatred.  Tho  new  l^ing,  under  the  influ- 
enco  of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Aospach,  continued 
Walpolc  in  otfice,  and  that  great  minister  vii 
at  tho  head  of  affairs  until  the  beginning  cf 
1742,  batlli  ng  for  years  all  tho  exertions  of  the 
most  ablo  and  unscrupulous  opposition  that  has 
over  existed  in  a  free  state.  His  principle  of 
action  was  **to  let  well  alone;"  but  as  he 
thought  things  were  well  which  it  would  bare 
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been  better  to  improve,  ho  failed  in  his  dutj  to  they  been  well  governed.  "With  the  exception 
liis  countn*.  IIo  allowed  himself  to  bo  forced  of  a  few  tliouglitfiil  luen,  the  colonists  were  at- 
into  a  war  with  Spain,  which  departure  from  tached  to  the  homo  government  as  sincerclv  as 
his  system  was  soon  followed  by  his  fall,  thou«^h  were  the  dwellers  in  Lancasliiro  and  Kent.  The 
he  retained  his  influence  over  the  royal  mind  attempt  of  tliat  government  to  tax  them  caused 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  successors  were  great  indignation,  and  led  to  tlic  American  rev- 
"whigs  in  principle,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  olution,  which  ended  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  tories,  as  a  party,  under  the  first  two  mon-  the  om|>ire.  The  English  in  the  last  years  of 
archs  of  the  Hanoverian  line.  War  with  Franco  the  war  had  to  fight  the  Americans,  the  French, 
was  added  to  that  with  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutcli.  Tlie  peace  of 
the  question  of  the  Austrian  succession.  As  a  1783  left  England  in  a  low  condition,  from  which 
whole  this  war  was  one  of  the  least  glorious  liowever  she  rapidly  recovered.  Slie  h.id  been 
ever  waged  by  England.  In  1745-6  the  con-  fortunate  only  in  the  East,  where  the  ability  and 
te«t  between  the  reigning  dynasty  and  the  re-  unscrupulousness  of  Warren  llastin;yjs  increased 
mains  of  the  Stuart  party  was  brought  to  an  her  power.  Shortly  after  the  conclu.-:ion  of  the 
end  at  Culloden,  where  the  duke  of  Cumber-  war  George  III.  became  popular,  and  saw  the 
land  defeated  Charles  Edward.  The  cruelties  party  which  ho  hated  excluded  from  office. 
with  which  the  Jacol)ites  were  punished  reflect  The  new  phase  of  toryism  which  manifested 
discredit  on  the  English  name.  The  treaty  of  itself  under  the  rule  of  the  younger  Pitt  became 
Aix  la  Chapello  in  1748  restored  peace  to  Eu-  the  ascendant  political  ])rinciple  of  England  for 
rope  for  a  few  years.  The  whigs  continued  to  more  than  40  years.  When  the  Freticli  revolu- 
rule,  headed  by  Henry  Pelham,  and  after  his  tion  broke  out,  the  English  ministry  reluctantly 
death  in  1754  by  liis  brother  the  duke  of  New-  engaged  in  the  war  tliat  soon  followed,  a  fact 
castle.  The  renewal  of  the  war  with  France  in  that  is  established  by  the  total  want  of  prepara- 
1755  led  to  considerable  ministerial  changes,  and  tion  that  marked  the  condition  of  England  in 
in  1757  was  formed  the  celebrated  Pitt-New-  1793.  A  portion  of  the  ariitocraticwh igs,  head- 
oastle  ministry,  whicli  carried  on  the  contest  ed  by  liurke,  were  more  anxious  for  war  than 
with  great  vigrir;  so  that  when  George  II.  died,  were  Pitt  and  his  immediate  followers.  The  war 
Oct.  25, 1700,  his  fleets  and  armies  were  every-  lasted,  with  two  brief  intervals,  down  to  the 
where  triumphant.  The  foundation  of  the  East  sunmier  of  1815,  ending  in  the  complete  triumph 
Indian  empire  of  England  was  laid  at  Plassey,  of  England  and  her  allies.  The  exertions  mado 
Jane  23,  1757.  French  America  was  conquered  by  England  were  vast,  though  her  actions  were 
at  Quebec,  Sept.  13,1759.  The  victories  of  not  always  wise.  Her  fleets,  led  hy  Nelson,  Jer- 
Minden  and  Grcfeld  atoned  for  the  days  of  vis,  Howe,  and  Duncan,  achieved  splendid  vic- 
LofTcldt  and  Fontcnoy.  Hawke's  victory  over  tories  over  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  in  the 
Conflans  was  one  of  the  noblest  exploits  of  last  years  of  the  war  her  armies  were  greatly  dis- 
the  British  navy.  The  victories  of  Frederic  of  tinguished  under  the  lead  of  Wellington  and 
Prussia  were  quite  as  much  owing  to  English  others.  In  1812-15  pIio  was  involved  in  war 
money  as  to  German  genius.  Death  arrested  with  the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  im- 
the  policy  which  had  produced  such  results,  pressment  and  right  of  search  questions.  Herco- 
The  new  king,  George  HI.  (the  first  English-  lonial  and  Indian  dominions  were  much  exteud- 
born  prince  who  had  been  on  the  throne  since  ed  during  the  contest.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
1714),  grandson  of  George  II.,  was  by  nature  as  found  herself  burdened  with  a  debt  of  $4,000,- 
despotic  as  the  worst  of  the  Stuarts,  and,  hav-  000,000,  and  her  expenditures  had  been  on  the 
ingbeen  educated  in  principles  utterly  unfit  to  most  gigantic  scale.  George  HI.  lost  his  reason 
be  held  by  a  constitutional  sovereign,  he  resolv-  finally  in  1810,  and  for  more  than  9  years  his  eld- 
ed to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Stuart  modes  est  son,  afterward  George  IV.,  wa**  prince  regent, 
of  government;  and  hence  peace  was  his  first  succeedingtothethroneJan.  20, 1820.  After  the 
object,  not  because  ho  had  any  aversion  to  blood-  restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  England  entered 
shod,  bnt  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  concen-  upon  a  career  of  reform  which  has  been  more 
trate  all  his  powers  on  the  work  of  internal  or  less  steadily  followed  ever  since,  and  which, 
ohange.  He  got  rid  of  Pitt  and  made  peace,  but  without  causing  any  disturbance  to  society,  has 
not  until  he  had  waged  a  brief  war  with  Spain,  WTOught  important  changes,  and  greatly  im- 
that  country  joining  the  French  in  the  lust  stage  proved  the  condition  of  the  people.  This  reform 
of  the  contest.  The  treaty  was  held  to  be  very  at  first  related  to  commercial  and  legal  matters, 
disgraceful  to  England,  but  history  hardly  bears  but  soon  reached  to  othei*s  which  are  considered 
oat  contemporary  opinion,  though  it  certainly  to  be  more  peculiarly  political  in  their  character. 
was  nnwise  to  give  up  such  islands  as  Martinique,  The  high  toryism  of  the  government  underwent 
Guba,  and  the  Philippines.  Scarcely  more  wise  a  chatige,  and  on  the  death  of  Ix)rd  Castlereagh 
was  it  lo  retain  Canada,  whereby  the  English  in  1822,  that  liberal  course  in  foreign  politics 
North  American  colonies  were  freed  from  any  was  commenced  by  England  which  has  been 
fears  from  French  attacks,  and  any  feelings  of  substantially  maintained  imtil  now,  and  promises 
independence  which  they  might  have  would  to  be  ]:>crmanent.  The  pass.ngo  of  the  Catholic 
be  increa3(<l.  Those  colonies,  however,  would  emancipation  act  in  1829,  under  direction  of  a 
probably  have  been  long  in  maturing  the  wish  ministry  headed  by  AVellington  and  Peel,  showed 
for  separation  from  the  parent  country  hod  that  religious  bigotry  was  no  longer  to  receive 
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the  direct  countonanco  of  jrovcrnniont;  and  tlio  attempt  to  disturb  them;  bnt  it  is  paid  lio  was 
■proceediiifjf  wns  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  spirit  prepared  to  do  something  against  them  ivlien  ha 
of  the  treaty  bv  which  Ireland  had  been  united  was  seized  with  that  illness  which  proved  fatal 
to  (Jrcat  IJritaiii  in  1801,  and,  her  own  parlia-  to  him,  June  20, 1837.  Ho  was  saccccded  Lyhii 
ment  aboli.sIie<l,  allowed  to  vsend  members  to  tho  niece,  the  princess  Alcxandrina  Victoria,  who 
imperial  parliament  (-Jeorge  IV.,  who  had  be-  took  the  title  of  Victoria  I.  She  was  the  onlr 
gun  life  as  a  libond  in  politics,  opposed  this  child  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  4th  son  of  (ie'jr^.'e 
act,  but  was  compelkHl  to  yield  to  the  pressure  III.  This  event  led  to  tho  separation  of  the 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  tory  chiefs,  crownsof  England  and  Hanover,  which  had  beea 
He  ditd  the  next  year,  1830,  and,  having  no  le-  worn  by  the  same  periK)n8  since  1714,  the  ^4lic 
gitim.'ito  children,  was  succeoded  by  liis  brother  law  prevailing  in  Hanover.  Tho  qneen  was  very 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  as  William  IV.,  whoso  popular  when  she  ascended  the  throne,  nor  have 
short  reign  was  destined  to  be  the  time  of  more  22  years  produced  any  abatement  of  that  pi^pn- 
political  agitation  than  had  lK?on  kn(^wn  sinco  larity,  the  love  of  her  subjecti»  and  the  esteem 
the  revolution.  Immediately  after  he  became  of  foreigners  being  fully  justified  by  her  con- 
king happened  the  French  revolution  of  July,  duct,  which  has  ever  been  that  of  a  humane 
1830,  which  was  followed  by  outbreaks  in  other  and  constitutional  sovereign.  She  favortd  the 
parts  of  Eur«>]»e,especlally  in  Ik'lgium  and  Poland,  whig  ministry,  which  remained  in  office  some  4 
a;:ainst  established  authority.  England  felt  tho  years  alter  her  accession,  though  often  rudely 
effect  of  ihese  movements,  and  sympathized  with  shaken,  and  once  compelled  to  resign  for  a  few 
tho  popular  parties  of  the  continent.  Parlia-  days.  Tho  elections  held  on  the  demise  of  the 
inentary  reform  had  long  boon  deMreil  by  njany  crown  did  not  strengthen  the  ministry,  and 
of  her  people,  and  from  time  to  time  eflbrts  had  they  ruled  on  sufferance.  Tlicrc  was  a  near  ap- 
bcen  made  to  accomplish  it,  but  rarely  with  spirit,  proiich  to  war  with  France  in  1840,  in  conse- 
and  never  with  success.  But  in  March,  1831,  a  quenco  of  disputes  on  the  eastern  question, 
reform  bill  was  Introduced  into  the  house  of  com-  Could  France  have  looked  anywhere  for  an 
mr)ns  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  after  long  de-  ally,  war  would  probably  hare  broken  out;  bat 
bates  in  parliament  and  intense  excitement  in  all  the  great  powers  were  arrayed  againsit  Ler, 
the  country,  caus*'d  by  tho  op])osition  of  tho  nearly  as  closely  as  they  had  been  in  1815.  In 
house  of  lords,  a  bill  making  extensive  changes  in  1841  the  long  contest  between  the  conservatives 
the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons  finally  and  the  wliigs  came  to  a  crisis,  and  after  the  lat- 
])as?ed  in  .Tune,  1832,  under  the  ministry  of  Earl  ter  had  been  more  than  once  defeated,  the  house 
Grey.  The  tirst  reformed  parliament,  which  of  commons  declared  its  want  of  confidence  in 
met  Jan.  20,  1833,  contained  an  overwhelming  them  by  a  vote  of  312  to  311.  Shortly  afteniari 
majority  uf  reformers.  Tho  dominant  party  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  tho  8ubsc<}uest 
however  was  too  strong,  and  fell  from  its  own  elections  ended  in  a  complete  conservative  trl- 
weight.  Irish  troubles  knl  to  diss<rnsions,  and  umph.  "When  parliament  met,  the  minii-lcn 
lA>rd  (rroy  retired  from  office  in  1834.  Ho  were  beaten  by  91  majority  in  the  commons^  and 
was  succoc<led  by  Ix)rd  Melbourne.  Toward  by  72  in  the  lords.  They  immediately  resigned, 
the  close  of  the  year  Earl  Spencer,  father  of  and  Sir  R.  Peel  fonne<l  a  conservative  ministry, 
Jjovil  Althorp,  dietl,  causing  a  vac^incy  in  tho  destined  to  destroy  many  things  which  confer- 
chancellor>hip  of  the  exche(iuer,  which  Lord  vatives  held  dear.  Tho  whigs,  jnst  before  they 
Althorp  ct)uM  not  hold  as  a  peer.  The  king,  had  been  expelled,  hnd  adopted  the  part  of 
who  had  been  wat<*hing  for  an  opportunity  to  corn  law  reformers,  and  the  voice  of  the  conn- 
get  rid  of  the  whigs,  took  this  occasion  to  dis-  try  was  beginning  to  mako  itself  heard  on  tids 
miss  the  ministry.  The  government  was  com-  question  of  food.  In  many  respects  tho  xninis- 
mitted  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  who  formed  aeon-  ter  showed  himself  a  reformer.  lie  freed  many 
servative  ministry,  and  made  a  b«)ld  cfTort  to  articles  from  duties,  and  in  other  ways  approx- 
retain  power,  though  it  is  not  pn»bable  he  would  imated  to  the  position  of  a  free  trader.  The 
have  advised  the  king  to  the  step  he  had  taken  more  intense  conservatives  were  dissatisfied, 
in  dismis>ing  the  Mcll)ourne  ministry,  for  there  but  the  course  of  events  was  too  much  for  thein. 
were  not  200  nion  in  the  commons  who  would  The  famine  of  1845  compelled  the  ministry  to 
have  preforr«.-d  the  conservatives  to  tho  whigs.  discontinue  their  suj^port  of  the  protection  pd- 
Parliamonfwas  dissolved,  and  in  the  elections  icy,  and  the  anti-corn-law  league  received  much 
that  followed  the  con><ervativ(.*s  gained  hu"gely  ;  aid  from  the  potato  rot.  The  minister  resigned 
but  the  reformers  had  a  majority,  so  that,  tliough  office,  but  was  compelled  to  resume  it,  and 
8?)  reformers  voted  for  the  Peel  candidate  for  to  ])reside  over  the  destruction  of  the  corn 
speaker  of  tho  Infuse  of  commons,  ho  was  beaten  laws,  which  were  finally  disposed  of.  June 
by  a  majority  (»f  10.  Sir  R.  Peel  continued  in  of-  2r>,  1840.  Tho  "league"  was  immediately 
flee  until  April  8,  1835,  when  he  retired,  having  dissolved.  The  Peel  ministry  had  from  the 
been  rei>eatedly  beaten  on  Irish  church  querstions.  first  experienced  much  difliculty  in  the  man- 
His  ministry  lind  not  lasted  5  months.  Lord  agement  of  Irish  affairs.  The  Melbourne  min- 
Melbourne  returned  to  «)llice,  with  many  of  his  istry  had  pur^ued  a  liberal  course  toward  Ire- 
old  colleagues.  The  king  found  himselt"  forced  land,  and  received  the  support  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
to  snbinil  to  the  whigs,  and  ho  did  so  with  .is  and  his  friends;  but  wlien  tho  oonservativei 
much  grace  as  ]iossible,  and  never  mado  an  open  came  into  othee,  the  Irbli  leader,  between  whom 
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and  the  premier  the  ntmost  personal  dislike  ex-  mnch  as  their  ancestors  had  received  from  Pitt 
iflted,  resumed  the  work  of  **  agitation.*'  lie  a  centarj  earlier..  The  war  was  continued  in 
brought  forward  the  repeal  question,  and  mon-  the  Crimea  during  the  winter,  but  little  pro- 
Iter  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  gress  was  made  in  the  siege.  In  the  spring  in- 
Irelaiid,  at  which  enormous  numbers  were  creased  vigor  was  infused  into  operations,  and 
present.  Government  interfered  to  prevent  some  brilliant  successes  were  achieved ;  but 
one  of  tiiese  meetings  atClontarf,  Oct.  8,  1848,  on  June  18  both  French  and  English  were  re- 
with  perfect  success.  Mr.  O'ConneU,  one  of  pulsed  in  attempting  to  storm  the  M alakoff  and 
Ua  aons,  and  8  other  persons,  were  arrested  the  Redan.  Lord  Kaglan,  the  English  command- 
on  ohargea  of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  un-  er,  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 
lawful  anembling.  They  were  tried  and  con-  Simpson.  Preparations  for  a  final  attack  were 
irieted,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was  sentenced  to  a  now  made,  and  in  September  the  city  was  sub- 
lieavy  fine  and  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  re-  pected  to  the  most  terrible  cannonading  known 
quired  to  find  high  recognizances  to  keep  the  m  the  history  of  war.  On  the  8th  the  French 
peace  for  7  years.  The  case  was  carried  before  stormed  the  Malakoff,  but  were  beaten  on  all 
tbe  house  of  lords,  where  3  law  lords  voted  for  other  points  of  attack,  while  the  English  failed 
the  reversal  ofthe  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  before  the  Redan.  The  Russians  abandoned 
and  one  (Brougham)  to  retain  it  (Sept.  4, 1844).  southern  Sebastopol,  retreating  to  the  north 
The  8  were  Lords  Denman,  Oottenham,  and  side,  whence  no  serious  eifort  was  ever  made 
Oampbell.  Though  nominally  beaten,  govern-  to  dislodge  them.  They  submerged  their  fleet, 
mentwasreally  victorious,  as  from  that  time  Mr.  and  they  and  the  allies  destroyed  what  was 
OXXnmell's  influence  was  essentially  diminished,  left  of  the  town,  and  its  fortifications  and  splen- 
I]llB46thePeelministry  brought  forward  an  act  did  docks.  Kinbum  was  taken  by  the  allies, 
to  protect  life  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  defeated  and  Ears  was  taken  by  the  Russians.  But  the 
In  tne  commons  on  the  same  day  that  the  com  war  was  now  virtually  at  an  end,  and  peace 
laws  were  repealed,  and  the  ministry  came  to  was  restored  by  a  congress  of  the  great  powers 
an  end,  being  succeeded  by  one  at  the  head  of  at  Paris,  in  March,  1856.  England  reluctantly 
which  was  Lord  John  Russell,  which  lasted  made  peace,  her  people  liaving  entered  upon 
down  to  the  early  part  of  1852.  The  Russell  the  war  with  the  determination  to  put  an  end 
ministry  ruled  England  through  the  crisis  of  to  that  supremacy  which  Russia  had  exercised 
184&-*0,  and  did  not  find  the  task  difiicult,  over  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
because  the  constitutional  principles  on  which  war  had  served  to  show  her  power  and  her 
the  people  had  been  so  long  governed  had  credit,  and  it  had  also  exposed  some  of  her^ 
rendered  revolution  unnecessary.  A  weak  at-  weaknesses.  It  was  as  well  for  her,  however, 
tempt  to  get  up  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  that  peace  was  restored,  for  not  much  more  than 
was  put  down,  and  the  chiefs  in  it  were  trans-  a  year  after  that  event,  and  while  engaged  in 
ported.  The  Russell  ministry  went  out  of  hostilities  with  Persia  and  China,  a  conspiracy 
ofilce  in  185S,  and  for  several  months  the  was  forming  in  her  great  Bengal  army  of  sepoys, 
tories,  led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Dis-  which  broke  out  in  Jon.  1857,  and  was  at- 
raeli,  were  at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  min-  tended  with  circumstances  that  shocked  the 
Istry  was  followed  by  one  composed  of  co-  world.  Delhi,  the  old  capital  of  the  Moguls, 
alesced  whigs  and  Peelites,  headed  by  Lord  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sepoys,  and  the  nom- 
Aberdeen.  In  1853  the  troubles  on  the  Turk-  inol  Mogul  emperor  found  himself  once  more 
1th  question  began,  and  war  was  declared  against  a  sovereign  in  reality.  The  mntiny  spread 
Buflsia  by  France  and  England,  March  28, 1854.  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Bengal 
Large  fieets  and  armies  were  sent  to  the  East,  army  had  become,  with  few  exceptions,  an 
and  fleets  to  the  Baltic.  The  Crimea  was  in-  army  as  hostile  to  the  English  as  those  which 
Yaded,  the  victory  of  the  Alma  won  by  the  had  fought  against  them  at  Wandiwash  and 
alUei^  and  Sebastopol  partially  invested.  The  Assaye.  The  particulars  of  the  contest  that  fol- 
BussianB  made  great  exertions,  and  having  lowed,  and  which  in  less  than  2  years  led  to 
hrought  up  large  forces,  fought  the  battles  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  English  ascendency, 
Balaklava  and  Inkermann,  losing  them  both,  this  is  not  the  place  to  relate.  8ufiice  it  to  say 
They  were  more  successful  in  defending  Sebas-  that  they  showed  the  idleness  of  the  assertions 
topol,  the  allies'  attacks  on  which  proved  total  that  England  had  become  powerless,  and  that 
Inliires.  Winter  set  in,  and  great  sufferings  theskill,  valor,  and  endurance  of  her  people  had 
were  experienced  by  the  besiegers.  Alarming  declined.  Her  military  reputation,  which  had 
aoooonts  of  the  condition  of  the  army  were  fur-  been  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  many  by  the  events 
idahed  to  the  London  newspapers  by  their  cor-  of  the  Russian  war,  was  greatly  raised  by  the 
reqx>ndents,  and  were  corroborated  by  private  successes  of  her  armies  in  India,  and  the  valor 
letters.  Though  the  allies  had  destroyed  Bo-  and  fortitude  displayed  on  almost  every  critical 
marsnnd,  in  the  Aland  islands,  their  expedition  occasion  by  her  sons ;  while  the  statesmanship 
to  the  Baltic  had  failed.  Much  irritation  ex-  that  was  exhibited  in  the  Punjaub  showed  that 
Irted  in  England,  under  the  efiect  of  which  the  it  is  in  her  power  to  rule  India  with  wisdom, 
Aberdeen  ministry  broke  down,  and  was  sue-  firmness,  and  humanity.  In  8  months  after 
oeeded  by  one  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny,  there  were 
pymerston,  from  whom  the  people  expected  as  nearly  70,000  efifective  English  tro(^  in  India, 
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niid  new  njitivo  corps  had  replaced  tho  sepoys,  entered  into  the  Paxon  polity,  the  former  st- 
By  the  end  of  1858,  this  fonnidahlo  revolt  was  taiuing  to  a  decided  prcdomiDance.     Tlie  fr« 
totally  suppressed,  and  tho  few  mutineers  that  classes  were  divided  into  thanes  and  ceorla,  the 
remained   were   reduced  to   the  condition  of  former  being  nobles  and  pentry,  and  the  latter 
wandering  brigands.     Mnjor-General  Sir  Henry  the  mass  of  the  people.   The  i)osscssion  of  prop»- 
Havelock  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  erty  determined  the  position  and  rights  of  the 
this  war,  hut  did  not  live  to  sec  its  conclusion,  freemen.     The  thralls  were  frlaves,  but  arc  m".ii- 
Aftcr  defeating  the  sepoys  in  9  jiitched  battles,  posed  not  to  have  been  numerf»ns-     The  Itjcal 
he   died   at  hucknow,    Nov.   2o,    1857.      Tho  organizations    regulated    for    the    in(»i«t    ptrt 
war   was  concluded  by  tho  generalship  of  Sir  their  own  affairs.     Tho   country  ivas  divided 
Colin  C-ampbell,  wlio  was  raised   to  the  peer-  into    counties,    the    counties    into    hundreds, 
age  as  Baron  Clyde  for  his  services.     The  gov-  the    hundreds    into     tithings.       The     county 
eminent   under  which   measures   so   thorough  courts,    and    those    of   tho     hundreds,    were 
liad  been  initiated  became,  however,  unpop-  popular  tribunals.    The  witenagemotc  was  tte 
ular,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  too  sub-  liighest   assembly,  and  was  thoronghly  aristo- 
servient  to  that  of  Trauoe.     A  hostile  vote  in  cratical  in  its  cliaracter.     The  kin;^  presided 
the  house  of  commons  in  Fob.  1858,  drove  the  in  it,  and  it  met  by  his  summons.     The  ear!*— 
ralmcrston  ministry  from  oflioe,  and  anew  con-  nobles  by  birth,  as  the  thanes  were  from  pos- 
Fcrvalive  ministry  was  formed,  with  the  earl  session  of  property — attended  it,  and  so  did  Usb- 
of  Derby  as  premier,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  as  chan-  ops  and  abbots.     The  thanes,  too,  had  the  ri^Lt 
cellor  of  tho  exche(iuer.     A   new  reform   bill  to  sit  in  it.     Tho  h)cal  magistrates  arc  supped 
was  ]>rought  f(>rward  by  this  ministry  in  Feb.  to  have  been  occasionally  present.     The  people 
1850.     It  w(Ls  not  accei'table  to  the  friends  of  liad  no  part  in  it,  and  were  not  represented.  It 
reform,  and  was  defeated  in  the  house  of  com-  made  laws,  and  voted  taxes  ivlien   ihcv  were 
mons,  March  31,1.850.     Parliament   in  conse-  needed.     It  controlled  the  king,  and  could  elect 
quenco  was  dissolved,  and  an  appeal  made  to  him  from  among  tho  members  of  tho  royal  line, 
tlie  country.     Tho  result  of  this  election  was  a  It  was  the  highest  court  in  all  cases.     The  cler- 
considorablegain  to  tho  Derby  ministry. — Eng-  ical  influence  in  it  was  great,  as  it  was  ihrocph- 
lii^h    Cotiiititution.     The  English   constitution,  out  the  country.     Tho  idea  that  the  witecace- 
which  tlie  English   people  are  accustomed   to  mote  was   the  original   of  parliament,  thoud^ 
speak  of  as  the  envy  of  other  nations,  is  very  an-  once  entertained,  is  now  entirely  given  up;  yet 
cient,  though  the  present  constitution  is  to  that  it  is  a|>y»arent  that  it  had  some  of  tlie  elementj 
^  under  wbich  England '*  flourished  500  years  ag<\  of  parliament,  and  that  its  existence  waa  not 
whatthe  tree  is  to  the  sapling.''    The  commence-  without  effect  in  helping  to  form   the  poliiy 
ment  of  the  English  polity  must  bo  looked  for  that  now  exists,   llie  Saxon  aristocracy  inrreas' 
in  the  time  of  the  Uoman  occupation  of  tho  ed  their  power  as  time  went  on,  and  many 
island,  for  that  occupation  was  not  only  imp«)r-  believe  that  if  the  Normans  had  not  conqcered 
tant  in  itself  as  a  grand  civilizing  agency,  but  England  that  country  wonld  have  seen  all  pow- 
it  had  it*  etl'ect  on  those  (lermauic  conquerors  er  pass   into   tho  liands  of  the  great  boMmi 
whom  we  call  Anglo-Saxons.     The  theory  that  The   higher  earls  were    fast  becoming  rulen 
the  S.ixons,  while  destroying  the  male  Hritons,  of  tho  state,  when  they  and  the  peoples,  Saxon 
frjiarev]  and  married  their  women,  is  i)lausible,  and  Danish,  were  all  subduetl  by  another  north- 
and  is  .sup; '()rte<l  by  the  fact  that  something  of  ern   race,   which   had  materially  changed  its 
the  same  kind  has  been  done  by  other  conquer-  character  by  a  long  residence  in  France-    Tlie 
ors  under  similar  circumstances.     This  would  conqtiest  effected  great  changes  in  England.  The 
give  to  Kngland  an  important  Celtic  element,  feudal  system  was  unknown  there  previonsto 
The   invaders   jirnbably  occupied   tho   U<iman  that  event,  though  tho  elements  of  feudalism 
towns,  thoiigli  a  high  authority  (ICemble)  is  of  were  not  altogether  absent  from  it.     William  1. 
opinion  that  they  allowed  those  t«)wns  to  pen>h.  introduced  this  system  into  England,  bnt  wi'.L 
The  coMver>i(in  of  the  Anglo-S.-ixon-j  to  Chris-  such  modificati<»ns  as  prevented  the  soverei^ni 
tiaiiity    was  an    important   step   toward   their  from  being  enslaved  by  the  nobility.    Thishe 
civilization,  and  d«.-veloj>od  tht»?o  ideas  of  order  could  n»>t  have  done  had  he  found  feudalism  el- 
and law  which  belong   to  tlio  raco   of  which  isting  in  tho  island,  for  in  th.nt  case  he  wculJ 
they   were   nu-nibers,    in   an   CTninent    degree,  liave  had  to  conform  to  the  general  character 
They  were  gradually  forming  a  Ciiristian  state,  of  the  system.     Tho  theory  that  the  king  of 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Daiies  gave  a  new  turn  England   is  tho   supreme  lord  of  all  the  land. 
to  events,  and  contributed  in  making  that  Eng-  which  exists  now,  and  has  existed  for  nearly  8 
land  whicli  the  Normans   sei/AMl  in  the   llth  centuries,  was   established  by   the  conqrieror. 
century.     The  Dani>h  element  was  favorable  to  This  supremacy  was  directly  and  solemnly  ad- 
the  production  i»f  a  iVve  state.     All  tlie  cireum-  mitted  bv  all  tho  landed  men   of  Endand  Id 
stances  of  En^Hand  during  the  0  centuries  that  losO.  in  an  assembly  at   Salisbury.     AH' tof-t 
fv>llo\ved  the  Uoman  abandonment  of  thei.-land  the  oath  of  fealtv,  and  did  hoinasre.     Tholanils 
tended   to  tlie  f'-rmation  of  t!ie  polity  which  t lie  king  conferred  on  his  foUowers  were  scat- 
now  exists  there,  and  which  was  first  clearly  tered  t>vor  the  country,  so  that  it  was  imp^*?si- 
I»ronoun»'cd   in    t!ie   10:h  century.      Uotli  the  blc  lor  Jiis  tenants  in  rapite  to  increa«o  into 
aristocratic  element  and  the  democratic  element  territorial  potentates,  such  as  existed  in  France 
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and  daewliere  on  the  continent.    He  kept  np  the  the  conference  was  not  concladed  nntil  the  19th. 

Bazoo  courts,  hot  withdrew  from  the  coanty  The  great  charter,  one  of  the  landmark?  of  the 

ooortcognizanceof  ecclesiastical  matters.  These  history  of  freedom,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 

popular  courts  were  made  more  popular  by  English  constitution  in  its  broad  and  definite 

Wiliiam  than  they  had  been  under  the  Saxon  sense.    It  was  renewed,  with  some  omissions, 

kings.    The  king^s  courts  wore  also  important  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  who  also  granted  the 

tribunals.    This  judicial  system  tended  to  keep  charter  of  the  forest,  modifying  the  forest  laws 

down  the  baronud  courts,  which  were  always  of  the  country.    These  charters  were  renewed 

of  Inferior  rank  to  the  baronial  courts  of  the  5  times  in  the  same  reign.    The  charter  of 

otlMT  European  countries.    The  English  barons  Henry  HI.  has  been  80  times  confirmed.    The 

fh«msel768  never  attained,  in  any  respect,  to  the  most  remarkable  of  these  confirmations  was  in 

oonseanence  which  barons  achieved  elsewhere,  the  25th  year  of  Edward  I.  The  government,  as 

Half  Uie  people  were  slaves,  living  in  villeinage,  established  in  the  18th  century,  provided  for  a 

Those  attached  to  the  ^1,  like  Russian  serfs,  hereditary  monarch  with  limited  powers,  taxa- 

wera  villeins  regardan^whWe  the  others,  who  tion  by  parliament^  punishment  to  bo  inflicted 

oonld  be  disposed  of  ^k  the  negro  slaves  in  only  after  lawful  trial,  the  cessation  of  arbitrary 

our   aonthem  states,  ^ro    villeins   en  grot,  fines  and  imprisonment,  trial  by  jury,  and  jus- 

The  number  of  the  latter  was  not  large.    This  tice  without  price  or  delay.  Parliament  attained 

■tata  of  things  was  brought  about  in  the  90  to  the  distinctive  character  which  it  has  had  for 

years  tiiat  followed  the  conquest,  and  was  the  595  years  in  1265,  when  borough  representation 

reaolt  of  the  Norman  rule,  the  English  peasants  was  created.    Knights  of  the  shiro  wore  earlier 

belDff  reduced  to  the  condition  of  those  of  Nor-  summoned  to  the  great  council,  which  was  called 

manay.  InthereignofHcnryll.  thework  ofre-  parliament  in  1246.    It  was  the  intention  of 

demption  began,  and  for  7  centuries  progress  those  who  framed  Magna  Charta  that  cities  and 

has  oeen  the  law  of  England,  though  some-  boroughs  should  be  represented,  but  50  years 

timea  it  has  been  very  slow  in   manifesting  elapsed   before    their   plan   was  carried  out. 

itaelil     Judicial  interpretation  was  favorable  Councils  without  burgesses  continued  to  meet 

to  the  enslaved  classes.    At  the  beginning  of  for  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  parlia- 

the  18Ui  oenturv  there  was  a  class  of  free  ment.    That  England  obtained  a  symmetrical 

laborers  in  England,   small  in  numbers,   but  constitution  in  the  18th  century,  or  that  she  has 

embradng  the  humbler  people  of  the  towns,  ever  had  any  thing  of  the  kind,  is  not  protended 

and  some  of  the  peasants.    The  free  peasant,  no  by  the  most  partial  vindicators  of  her  polity ; 

matter  how  complete  his  poverty,  was  compelled  but  it  is  claimed,  with  strict  justice,  that  then 

to  be  enrolled  in  the  deeenna^  or  subdivision  of  she  became  distinctly  a  free  state,  and  that 

the  hundred  to  which  he  belonged,  and  per-  since  that  time  she  has  been  able  to  maintain 

formed  certain  political  duties  of  a  local  nature,  liberty  and  order  to  an  extent,  and  for  a  length 

He  coald  act  on  inquests  or  jaries.    The  land-  of  time,  unknown  to  any  otlier  country.    Mon- 

holders  were  tenants  in  chivalry,  or  holders  by  archs  and  ministers  frequently  disregarded  the 

military  tenure,  and  included  the  barons  and  restraints  placed  on  them  by  the  laws,  but  not 

other  great  men  holding  immediately  of  the  even  the  most  arbitrary  of  kings  or  the  most 

ertvn,  and  whose  burdens  were  as  great  as  their  reckless  of  ministers  has  ever  dared  to  go  be- 

honora;  tenants  in  free  socage,  who  have  been  yond  a  certain  line,  save  to  be  destroyed.    The 

oompared  with    the   modern   yeomanry,  and  constitution  continued  to  develop  itself,  and 

whose  ccmdition  was  as  good  as  that  of  any  class  early  in  the  14th  century  wo  find  the  house  of 

of  men  in  that  time ;  and  tenants  in  villeinage,  commons  a  great  admitted  power  in  the  state. 

men  who  had  been  emancipated,  and  who  con-  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  body  complained 

tinned  to  reside  un  tlieir  old  places,  rendering  of  the  conduct  of  the  king^s  ministers,  and  in 

their  old  services,  or  freemen  who  had  taken  1376  the  first  impeachment  took  place,  applying 

theirplaoeson  the  condition  of  discharging  their  to  6  persons,  2  of  them  peers,  who  had  been 

obligationSi    There  were  not  many  of  this  last  employed  in   the  fiscal  department.     In  the 

daaa  of  holders  at  the  commencement  of  the  afiTairs  of  war  and  peace  the  commons  were 

ISthcentnry.    The  conquered  towns  had  passed  then  frequently  consulted.    It  was  provided 

into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  but  had  man-  that  there  should  be  frequent  sessions  of  parlia- 

aged  to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  by  ment,  and  48  were  held  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

poxchase,  and  also  by  charters,  yet  were  liable  to  III.    The  minority  of  Richard  II.,  and  his  weak- 

00  apeoiuly  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  their  lords,  ness  when  he  became  of  age,  favored  the  growth 

8aoh  waa  &e  condition  of  England  when  John  of  the  power  of  the  commons.     That  king 

became  king,  and  carrie<l  the  ordinary  Norman  sought  to  **pack^'  the  house  in  1398,  a  plain 

tyranny  to  an  extent  that  never  was  thought  of  proof  of  its  consequence.    Parliament  aided  to 

by  any  of  the  preceding  kings.    A  council  of  depose  Richard  II.,  and  to  confer  the  crown  on 

barons  and  prelates  was  held  in  1213,  at  which  Henry  IV.,  over  the  superior  claim,  in  a  legiti- 

Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  mate  sense,  of  the  line  of  Clarence.    Ilallam, 

forward  a  charter  of  Henry  L,  which  was  well  speaking  of  things  as  they  were  at  the  close  of 

received.   Another  council  was  held  in  1214-^5,  the  14th  century,  says :  "  Of  the  8  capital  points 

which  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  the  king,  in  contest  while  Edward  III.  reigned:  1,  that 

The  oharter  itself  is  dated  Juno  15,.  1215  but  money  could  not  be  levied ;  2,  or  laws  enacted 
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witlioiit  tlic  oommon.s'  consent ;   and  3,  that  hut  hetwccn  ffoo<l  blood  and  the  privilepea  of 
tljc  iidministnition  (»f  povorninoiit  wa.s  subject  poorairo  there  was,  most  fortunatflj  fur  our 
to  their  inspeittioii  and  control — the  first  was  country,   no  neccssarj  connection.     Pfdijrrerf 
ahsnlulely  decided  in  their  favor,  tlieHCCond  was  as  lonp,  and  escutcheons  as  old,  were  ti»  l* 
at  least  jK-rlectly  admitted  in  principle,  and  the  found  out  of  the  house  of  lonlsas  in  it.     There 
last  was  cjiiifirined  l»y  fre«iuent  exercise.'*     In  were  new  men  who  l>ore  the  highest  title?, 
the  l»th  yvixr  of  Henry  IV.  it   was  recognized  There  were  untitled  men  well  known  to  be  de- 
that  all  in<»iK'y  hills  nui>t  orijriiiate  in  the  lower  scended  from  kniirhts  who  had  broken  theSaxi-n 
house,  and  that  the  kin^  should  not  take  copii-  ranks  at  Hastings,  and  pcaled  the  walls  of  Jc- 
zance  of  the  subject  of  that  body's  deliberations  rusalem.     There  were  Boh  uns,  Mow  brays,  De 
until  it  had  <lecided  upon  it,  and  brought  its  de-  Veres,  nay,  kinsmen  of  the  house  of  Plantape- 
ci.Mon  before  him  regularly.  Frecdnm  of  speech  net,  with  no  higher  addition  than  that  of  e*- 
was  reluctantly  allowe<l  i»y  the  sovereign,  and  quire,  and  with  no  civil  privilege  beyond  tliojje 
Henry  IV.  did  what  he  cciuld  to  prevent  it;  and  enjoyed  by  every  farmer  and  shop-keei>er.  There 
in  the  rei^rn  of  Henry  VI.   a  member  of  the  was  therefore  no  line  ]ike  that  whicli  in  bonie 
connnnim  was  imprisoned  because  of  a  motion  countries  divided  thojaotrician  from  the  pie- 
he  bad  made  ;  but  as  that  motion  related  to  the  boian.   The  yeoman  was  not  inclined  to  raunnur 
succession  to  the  tbroiie,  and  was  made  not  at  dignit  ies  to  which  his  own  children  might  rise. 
long  bvt'ore  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  the  The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to  insult  a  clas* 
roses,  ])erliaps  the  severity  exercised  toward  into  which  his  own  children  must  descend." 
him  was  owing  to  the  jealousy  which  the  Lan-  Had  the  ])lan  to  confine  county  representation 
castriaii'*  felt  toward  the  Yorkists.     Members  to  persons  of  gentle  birth  been  succcssliil,  tliw 
were  then  first  privileged  from  arrest.     Laws  liberal  state  of  things  must  have  come  to  an 
were  passe<l  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  crown  cud,  and  the  "Knglish  aristocracy  have  degcner- 
in  elections,  and  to  determine  the  »iualifications  ated  into  a  mere  oligarchy,  to  have  been  in  iu 
of  voters  and  representatives.     At  this  time  turn  8u])dued  by  wane  powerful  king.     It  wa.* 
the  desire  to  enter  parliament  was  commonly  (»wing  to  the  general  liberality  of  the  English 
felU  whereas  in  the  preceding  century  it  had  system  of  400  years  ago  that  the  plan  failed,  the 
been  fuuml  necessary  to  enf<»rcetbe  election  of  law  falling  into  desuetude,  and  the  course  of 
representatives,  while  electors  complained  of  Enghuurs  development   being  left   without  a 
the  burden  of  paying  members.     The  wars  be-  check.     It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  infer 
t ween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  raisi'd  from  the  real  power  and  great  consideration 
the  conseciuenco  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  of  parliament,  that  the  king  was  not  a  sover- 
each  party  had  to  a])])eal  U)  that  body,  and  em-  eign  of  the  first  rank.     He  was  very  powerful 
j)l<»yed  the  power  of  parliament  against  its  ene-  and  did  many  things  which  we,  with  our  mcd- 
mies.     In  2:{  Henry  VI.  it  was  sought  to  pro-  em  ideas  of  law  and  regularity,  find  it  verr 
vide  that  knights  of  tlie  shire  should  be  of  gentle  diflicult  to  reconcile  with  the  ideii  of  the  chief 
birth,  but  the  law  could  not  be  enforced.     Had  of  a  constitutionally  governed  country.    Much 
this  iia'^srd  into  practice,  and  become  a  portion  depended  on  ])ersonal  character,  but  even  lh« 
of  the  (MMJstitution,  the  ccmrso  of  English  his-  weakest  (»f  kings  jiossesse^l  great  prerogatius. 
tory  mu-t  have  been  entirely  changed.     It  is  and  found   not  much   difficulty   in   occasion- 
owing  to  that  liljeral  charaeter  of  her  aristocracy  ally  evading  or  violating  the  law,  without  cauf- 
that  Knglan<l  is  both  nri'-tocratical  and  liberal  ing  pu]>lic  commotion.     "With  8  or  4  cxc*p- 
in  her  government.     Tliere  was  in  England,  in  tions,  all  the  English  sovereigns  that  reigned 
the  loth  century,  **a  strong  liereditary  aris-  between  the  days  of  Hastings  and  Bosvorth 
ttK'ra<  y  ;  but,"  says  Macaulay,  *' it  was  of  all  were  men  of  distingniehed  talents  and  much 
hereditary  aristocracies  the  least  insolent  and  energy;  facts  that  explain  why  it  vas  that  the 
exclusive.     It  luul  none  <»f  the  invidious  char-  liberal  principle  made  no  greater  progress,  and 
acter  of  a  easte.     It  was  cou'-tantly  receiving  also  show  how  earnest  the  English  most  haw 
members  from  the  pei ►pie.  and  constantly  send-  been  in  laboring  for  freo  institutions,  which 
im:  down  members  U)  miuL'lo  with  the  peoj)le.  C(uild  have  been  gained  by  no  ordinary  meacs 
Any  gentli-man  might  become  a  peer.     The  from  monarch s  of  sue) i  abilities,  nnd  who  were 
younger  son  of  a  j»ei.'r  was  but  a  gentleman,  naturally  averse  to  every  thing  that  tended  to 
Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  ]>recedence  to  newly  lessen  their  autliority.  The  belief,  once  so  corn- 
made  knights.     Ttie  dignity  of  knighthood  was  mon,  that  the  Tudors  established  a  dcspotisni  in 
not  beyt  *iu\  the  reach  of  any  man  wlio  could  by  England,  and  that  for  3  generations  and  more  the 
diligeni'e  and  thrill  realize  a  good  estate,  or  who  polity  of  the  country  became  less  liberal  than  it 
could  attract  notice  by  his  vah)r  in  a  battle  had  been  under  the  Plantagenets,  cannot Dov  be 
or  a  siege.     It  was  regarded  as  no  disparage-  justly  entertnined.    There  were  great  changes 
ment  for  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of  a  royal  made  in  various  respects,  bnt  that  tfao  govern- 
<luke,  to  e-pou^e  a  distim;ui><hed   commoner,  ment  was  as  arbitrary  as  has  often  been  »tate<! 
Thus  Sir  John  (Sir  I'<»bert  |  Ht)ward  married  the  is  not  the  fact.     It  had  that  appearance  because 
dauu'htrr  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  X«)rfolk.  those  intrusted  with  it  were  careful  not  often  to 
i'^ir  Uichard  Pole  marrie»l  the  countess  of  Salis-  go  further  in  tlieir  exactions  than  public  opinion 
bury,  daughter  <»f  (ieorge.  duke  of  Clarence,  would  warrant  their  going.     "  In  the  bouse  of 
Good  blood  was  indeed  held  iu  high  respect,  commons,  then  as  much  on  now,*'  saya  lYondet 
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**  there  was  in  theory  unrestricted  liberty  of  were  not  noble  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
discussion,  and  free  right  for  any  member  to  or  later.  The  Dudleys  then  rose  to  note.  But 
originate  whatever  motion  he  pleased.  But  so  whether  new  or  old,  the  aristocracy  were  the 
loi^  as  confidence  existed  between  the  crown  true  serviles  of  the  Tudor  times,  not  the  people. 
and  the  people,  these  rights  were  in  great  meas-  One  of  the  proofs  that  the  parliament  was  not 
ure  surrendered.  The  ministers  prepared  the  a  feeble,  inconsequential  body  even  under  Henry 
baaness  which  was  to  be  transacted ;  and  the  YHI.,  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  tlie  Tudors,  is 
temper  of  the  houses  was  usually  so  well  under-  to  be  found  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  that 
stood  that,  except  when  there  was  a  demand  for  body  on  many  occasions.  That  monarch,  as 
money,  it  was  rare  that  a  measure  was  proposed  Bolingbroke  says,  *^  by  applying  to  his  parlia- 
the  oooeptance  of  which  was  doubtful,  or  the  ments  for  the  extraordinary  powers  which  he 
nature  of  which  would  provoke  debate.  So  exercised,  and  by  taking  these  powers  for  such 
Httie  jealousy,  indeed,  was  in  quiet  times  enter-  terms  and  under  such  restrictions  as  the  par- 
tujied  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  so  littlo  liament  imposed,  owned  indeed  sufficiently  that 
was  a  residence  in  London  to  the  taste  of  the  they  did  not  belong  of  right  to  the  crown.  He 
burgesses  and  the  country  gentlemen,  that  not  owned  likewise  in  elfect^  more  than  any  prince 
only  were  their  expenses  defrayed  by  a  consid-  who  went  before  him,  how  absolutely  the  dis- 
eraole  salary,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  position  of  the  crown  of  England  belongs  to  the 
forbid  them  absenting  themselves  from  their  people  of  England,  by  procuring  so  many  dif- 
dnties  by  a  positive  enactment."  Henry  YHL,  ferent  and  opposite  settlements  of  it  to  be  made 
-writing  to  the  pope  in  1529,  said :  "  The  discus-  in  parliament."  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
nons  in  the  English  parliament  are  free  and  un-  increased  weight  of  the  commons  in  the  Tudor 
restricted;  the  crown  has  no  power  to  limit  their  reigns  is  proved  by  the  desire  of  the  govem- 
debates,  or  to  control  the  votes  of  the  members,  ment  to  obtain  victories  at  elections.  New 
They  determine  every  thin^  for  themselves,  as  boroughs  were  then  created  for  the  express 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  require."  purpose  of  adding  to  the  government's  influence 
H^iry  had  a  motive  to  make  the  pope  believe  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  this  action  is 
In  the  power  of  parliament,  but  he  was  too  sen-  attributed  the  irregularities  that  have  existed  in 
rihle  a  man  not  to  be  aware  that  the  papal  court  the  popular  representation  of  England.  Govem- 
had  excellent  intelligence,  and  that  it  would  ment  interfered  in  elections,  and  bribed  members 
be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  attempt  to  impose  of  the  house.  Henry's  daughter,  Mary,  dissolved 
i^n  it.  Throughout  the  entire  existence  of  two  parliaments,  because  they  would  not  do  what 
tne  Todw  dynasty  there  were  instances  of  the  she  desired ;  and  the  third  was  not  always  com- 
flovereigna  retreating  from  positions  they  had  pliant.  The  abbey  lands  could  not  be  restored 
assumed  when  tiiey  found  they  had  done  what  to  the  church,  nor  the  English  crown  settled  on 
was  unpopular ;  and  they  retreated  so  well  as  Philip  II.,  because  of  the  hostility  of  parliament 
always  to  save  their  dignity,  and  to  prevent  to  both  schemes.  These  facts,  and  others  that 
their  prerogatives  from  being  called  in  question,  might  be  quoted,  show  that  the  government  of 
The  resistance  which  the  Tudors  experienced  the  Tudors  was  not  altogether  of  that  despotic 
when  they  endeavored  to  tax  their  subjects  too  character  that  it  has  often  been  represented. 
highly  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  They  wore  more  arbitrary  sovereigns  than  the 
the  people  was  as  great  as  ever  it  had  been,  and  Plantagcncts,  and  thoy  carried  much  further 
that  the  new  dynasty,  whatever  else  it  succeeded  than  their  predecessors  the  usurped  jurisdiction 
in  oban^ng,  did  not  effect  any  change  in  the  of  the  court  of  star  chamber.  That  famous  tri- 
English  character.  They  certainly  bore  hard  bunal  interfered  with  the  common  course  of  jus- 
npon  the  aristocracy,  but  this  rather  helped  tico  so  far  as  well  nigh  to  hold  all  authority,  and 
them  with  the  people.  The  peerage  was  not  nearlydestroyedthevalueof  trial  by  jury  by  its 
then  extensive.  Frequent  mention  has"  been  arbitrary  treatment  of  honest  jurors.  The  re- 
made of  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  YII.  formation  had  great  political  effects,  the  chief 
having  contained  but  29  temporal  peers,  while  of  which  was  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
in  the  parliament  of  1451  there  had  been  63  crown.  Henry  VIII.  was  pope  of  England  for 
such  peers;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  a  time  as  well  as  king.  His  ecclesiastical  su- 
that  me  aristocracy  had  been  nearly  annihilated  premacy  was  exactly  what  the  words  moan ;  but 
in  the  wars  of  the  roses.  Unquestionably  it  this  was  owing  to  circumstances  and  to  his 
had  saffered  immensely  in  those  wars,  which  personal  character,  and  his  system  died  with 
wrere  contests  between  aristocratical  factions,  nim.  When  the  Anglican  church  was  finally 
bat  there  was  abundant  material  from  which  established  under  Elizabeth,  the  sacerdotal  char- 
to  have  fQled  the  house  of  peers,  had  the  king  acter  of  the  sovereign  was  disclaimed ;  but  she 
been  desirous  of  filling  it.  The  Tudors  greatly  had  a  vast  power  over  the  church  in  her  hands, 
changed  the  character  of  the  aristocracy,  not  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  be- 
only  by  striking|k>wn  many  of  the  noblest  of  ing  complete.  "  The  act  of  supremacy,"  says 
its  members,  as  tne  Roman  emperors  had  served  Hallam,  '^  empowered  the  queen  to  execute  it 
the  relics  of  the  republican  aristocracy,  but  also  by  commissioners  appointed  under  the  great 
by  elevating  men  from  among  the  gentry  and  seal,  in  such  manner  and  for  such  time  as  she 
lawyers.  The  names  of  Russell  and  Seymour  should  direct ;  whose  power  should  extend  to 
are  DOW  among  the  noblest  in  England,  but  they  visit,  correct,  and  amend  all  heresies,  schisms, 
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abuses,  and  offbnces  whateyor,  which  fall  under  of  a  oonstitntionallj  rnled  kingdom.  The  con- 
the  cognizaDce  and  are  subject  to  the  correction  test  that  then  commenced,  the  opening  sceneof 
of  spiritual  anthoritj.'*  After  several  tempora-  the  English  revolntion,  was  the  work  of  the 
Tj  commissions  Lad  sat  under  this  act,  the  high  government,  and  the  revolutionaiy  party  con- 
commission  court  came  into  exbtence  in  1588.  sisted  of  that  government  and  its  adherents. 
A  more  arbitrary  fribunal  never  existed,  and  it  The  *^  country  party,"  as  the  opposition  came 
is  easy  to  see  that  men  should  suppose  it  could  to  be  called,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
be  favored  only  by  a  despotic  government,  the  word,  a  conservative  party ;  and  i^  in  the 
Burleigh  opposed  the  procedure  under  it,  but,  course  of  the  long  struggle  of  86  years,  it  had 
influential  as  he  was,  his  opposition  availed  occasional  resort  to  acts  of  an  apparently  rev- 
nothing.  The  house  of  commons  was  hostile  olutionary  character,  it  was  only  becaose  they 
to  the  high  ecclesiastical  party,  and  the  tone  were  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  one  object 
which  its  opposition  took  was  not  that  of  a  it  had  in  view,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
servile  budy.  Yet  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  liberties  of  England.  In  England,  as  afterward 
the  worst  of  the  bishops  that  we  have  the  in  America,  the  security  of  liberty  was  found 
clearest  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  English  compatible  only  with  the  removal  of  that 
government  in  the  16th  century,  to  the  point  government  which  had  assumed  the  destruo- 
thot  it  was  not  arbitrary.  "  The  regiment  of  tive  part,  and  which  would  have  overthrown 
England,"  says  Aylmer,  afterward  bishop  of  the  last  of  those  constitutions  of  which  there 
London,  "  is  not  a  mere  monarchy,  as  some  for  had  formerly  been  so  many  in  Europe,  the 
lack  of  consideration  think,  nor  a  mere  oligarcliy,  English  constitution  being  only  one  of  a  large 
nor  democracy,  but  a  rule  mixed  of  all  these,  family  of  similar  polities,  and  the  last  sorvivor 
wherein  each  one  of  these  have  or  should  have  of  them.  The  divine  right  theory,  which  was 
like  authority.  The  image  whereof,  and  not  so  zealously  preached  in  the  reign  of  James  L, 
the  image  but  the  thing  indeed,  is  to  be  seen  in  was  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  sal^uga- 
the  parliament  house,  wherein  you  shall  And  tion  of  the  people,  and  for  the  concentratioQ  of 
these  three  estates :  the  king  or  queen  which  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  central  aathoritj. 
representcth  the  monarchy,  the  noblemen  which  Charles  I.  was  bent  upon  not  being  a  Venetiiii 
be  the  aristocracy,  and  the  burgesses  or  knights  doge,  and  some  really  able  modem  writers  have 
the  democracy.  If  the  parliament  use  their  priv-  written  as  if  they  believed  there  was  a  ckise  re- 
ileges,  the  king  can  ordain  nothing  without  semblance  between  a  king  of  England,  who  had 
them ;  if  he  do,  it  is  his  fault  in  usurping  it,  only  to  rule  according  to  law  and  his  oath,  and 
and  their  fault  in  permitting  it.  Wherefore,  the  shadowy  phantom,  that  did  not  even  plaj 
in  my  judgment,  those  that  in  King  Henry  at  ruling,  on  the  Adriatic  A  verv  great  meas- 
Yni.^3  days  would  not  grant  him  that  his  pro-  ure  of  power  has  always  been  wielded  even  by 
clamation  should  have  the  force  of  a  statute,  the  most  constitutionally  inclined  Enslish  mon- 
were  good  fathers  of  Uie  country,  and  wor-  archs,  and  popular  feeling  has  often  oeen  with 
thy  commendation  in  defending  their  liber-  such  kings  against  the  aristocracy,  bat  always 
ty."  This  was  written  in  1559,  Uie  1st  year  of  on  the  condition  that  the  king  ruled  aooording 
Elizabeth  and  the  74th  of  the  Tudor  rule ;  to  law,  a  fact  that  it  was  impossible  for  Ghariea 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  I.  to  comprehend.  The  contest  was  for  power 
written  had  England  been  despotically  governed  over  the  purse ;  which  secured,  power  over  fba 
bytheTudors.  To  the  same  purport  are  the  sword  followed  as  of  course.  Tne  8d  parliament 
observations  of  a  far  greater  writer  of  the  Eliz-  of  Charles  I.  passed  the  Petition  of  Right,  an 
abethan  time,  made  in  its  last  days.  "  I  can-  instrument  superior  to  Magna  Gharta  itself^  and 
not  choose,"  says  Hooker,  *^  but  commend  highly  to  which  the  king  gave  his  consent.  In  it  are 
their  wisdom,  by  whom  the  foundation  of  Uie  pointed  out  the  breaches  that  had  been  made  in 
commonwealth  hatli  been  laid ;  wherein,  though  the  law,  the  constitutional  rights  of  En^ishuMn 
no  manner  of  person  or  cause  be  unsubject  unto  are  declared,  and  the  king  is  prayed  to  rule  le- 
the  king^s  power,  yet  so  is  the  power  of  the  gaily.  Even  if  there  had  been  a  despotism  in 
king  over  all  and  in  all  limited,  that  unto  all  England  previous  to  1629,  it  ought  then  tohaTO 
his  proceedings  the  law  itself  is  a  rule.^'  Hal-  come  to  an  end,  after  king  and  parliament  had 
lam  sums  up  the  whole  subject  by  saying  that  solemnly  agreed  upon  the  terms  on  whioh  tka 
the  English  constitution  under  the  Tudors"  was  government  should  thereafter  be  carried  on. 
a  monarchy  greatly  limited  by  law,  but  retain-  Vet  the  king  violated  Uie  Petition  of  Right  in 
ing  much  power  that  was  ill  calculated  to  pro-  the  most  flagrant  manner,  and  did  not  call  a 
mote  the  public  good,  and  swerving  continually  parliament  for  11  years,  which  was  nnpreoa- 
into  an  irregular  course,  which  there  was  no  dented.  During  that  time,  En^^and  was  as  ar- 
restraint  adequate  to  correct  It  may  be  added,  bitrarily  governed  as  France  by  Richelieu,  witb- 
that  the  practical  exercise  of  authority  seems  to  out  having  any  glory,  like  that  which  IUcbeliea*a 
have  been  less  frequently  violent  and  oppres-  foreign  polioyjvas  gaining  iRjfe  France,  to  gild 

■       V  Of  " 


sive,  and  its  legal  limitations  better  understood,  her  cnains.    The  machinery  Of  despotism 

in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  than  for  some  prcccd-  found  to  be  perfect  within  certain  'limit^  and 

ing  ages."    Hence,  when  the  house  of  Stuart  those  by  no  means  narrow  onesw    Tlie  Junadio- 

Bucceeded  to  that  of  Tudor,  it  did  not  become  tion  of  the  court  of  star  chamber  was  Tory 

the  head  of  a  despotically  governed  state,  but  great,  and  the  proceedings  in  that  coort 
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more  nnmerons  and  violent  than  they  had  been  tntional  government.    Bat  there  were  religions 
under  the  Tudors ;  and  "  the  object  of  drawing  grievances  in  abundance  though  so  *'  thorough" 
so  large  a  number  of  criminal  cases  into  the  had  been  the  repression  exerted  bj  Laud,  that 
star  chamber  seems  to  have  been  twofold :  1,  he  could  report  to  liis  master  a  most  happy  ab- 
to  innre  men's  minds  to  an  authority  more  im-  sence  of  nonconformity  in  1639,  "on  the  very 
mediately  connected  with  the  crown  than  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  in  which  primate  and  church, 
ordinary  courts  of  law,  and  less  tied  down  to  and  monarch  and  monarchy,  were  to  perish  to- 
anj  rules  of  pleading  or  evidence ;  2,  to  eke  gether."    The  religious  element  had  much  to  do 
oat  a  scanty  revenue  by  penalties  and  forfeit-  with  bringing  about  the  contest  that  commenced 
mres.    Absolutely  regardless  of  the  provision  of  in  1640.    The  4th  parliament  of  Charles  I.  met 
the  great  charter,  that  no  man  shall  be  amerced  in  April,  and  was  soon  dissolved ;  and  6  months 
even  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means,  the  conn-  later  met  the  most  memorable  parliament  that 
cQlors  of  the  star  chamber  inflicted  such  fines  ever  assembled.     That  parliament  fought  the 
as  no  court  of  justice,  even  in  the  present  re-  battle  of  the  constitution,  and  fought  it  success- 
daced  value  of  money,  would  think  of  impos-  full  v.    The  entire  machinery  of  despotism  was 
ing:**   The  cmel,  atrocious  punishments  inflicted  broken  down,  most  of  it  never  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
by  the  star  chamber  are  as  well  known  as  the  star  chamber,  the  council  of  the  north,  and  the 
sentences  passed  at  the  bloody  assizes.    The  high  commission  court  disappeared  from  Eng- 
conncil  of  the  north,  which  had  been  created  land,  the  first  two  forever,  and  the  last  to  be  only 
hj  Henry  VIII.,  but  which  for  96  years  had  temporarily  revived  by  James  II.    This  would 
comparatively  limited  powers  and  jurisdiction,  have  cndea  the  quarrel  could  the  king  have  been 
was  converted  into  a  star  chamber  for  fdl  that  trusted.    But  to  trust  him  was  quite  out  of  the 
PjUtof  England  which  lies  between  Humber  and  Question,  and  parliament,  to  preserve  the  free- 
Tweed.    Wentworth,  the  president  of  this  coun-  aom  of  the  country,  had  to  resort  to  measures 
cH,  contrived  to  make  it  oven  worse  than  it  would  which  were  unconstitutional,  according  to  the 
have  been  nnder  tlie  presidency  of  any  other  letter  of  the  constitution,  but  perfectly  in  keep- 
man.    Proclamations  were  frequently  resorted  ing  with  its  spirit.    The  king  was  forced  to 
to,  and  were  made  to  have  the  force  of  law.  agree  that  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 
They  intermeddled  with  almost  every  depart-  without  its  own  consent,  which  was  an  invasion 
ment  of  life,  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  sub-  of  his  prerogative ;  and  later  it  was  resolved 
Jeet.    Tet  nothing  can  be  clearer  Uian  their  that  no  minister  should  be  appointed  or  peer 
nnconstitntionality ;  and  until  the  Stuart  age  created  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
they  were  bat  little  known.    James  I.  made  that  the  king  should  be  made  to  resign  the  su- 
them  common,  and  his  evil  example  was  out-  preme  military  authority,  which  he  justly  held 
done  by  his  snccessor.    The  case  of  ship  money  to  bo  the  very  flower  of  the  crown,  and  which 
has  attracted  extraordinary  attention,  which  is  was  unquestionably  one  of  its  most  ancient  at- 
in  part  due  to  the  character  of  Hampden ;  but  tributes.    This  conduct,  indefensible  on  mere 
it  was  one  then  calculated  to  excite  all  men^s  technical  grounds,  was  proper  in  reference  to 
ittention  in  itself,  for  it  showed  that  no  depend-  the  object  had  in  view,  which  was  to  put  an 
ence  conid  be  placed  on  the  common  law  courts,  end  to  illegal  government  by  the  king,  who  had 
and  that  those  tribunals  were  nearly  as  bad  as  repeatedly  proved  himself  incapable  of  keeping 
the  irregnlar  tribunals  which  Charles,  and  Went-  his  word.    War  soon  broke  out,  and  the  king 
worth,  and  Land  employed  to  plunder  the  prop-  was  supported  by  a  large  number  of  constitu- 
crty,  to  restrict  the  Hberty,  and  to  mutilate  the  tionalists,  men  who  were  prepared  to  maintain 
persons  of  Englishmen.    "  Ship  money,^'  says  the  government  as  it  wa8|aiter  the  early  reforms 
Hallam,  *'  was  held  lawfhl  by  Finch  and  several  of  the  long  parliament  had  been  accomplished, 
other  judges,  not  on  the  authority  of  precedents,  but  who  dreaded  innovation.    Had  they  been 
which  must  in  their  nature  have  some  bounds,  successful,  the  constitution  would  assuredly  have 
bnt  on  principles  subversive  of  any  property  or  been  destroyed,  though  nothing  was  further 
]»ivilege  in  the   subject.    These   paramount  from  their  intention;  while  the  innovating  par- 
rights  of  monarchy,  to  which  they  appealed  to-  ty  were  pursuing  the  only  course  that  could  lead 
day  in  jnstification  of  ship  money,  might  to-  to  its  preservation.    The  war  led  to  the  suspen- 
morrow  serve  to  supersede  other  laws,  and  mam-  sion  of  the  constitution,  and  the  protectorate 
tain  new  exertions  of  despotic  power.    It  was  of  Cromwell  was  mainly  a  government  by  the 
manifest  by  the  whole  strain  of  the  court  law-  sword,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  protector 
jera,  that  no  limitations  on  the  king's  authority  sincerely  wished  to  rule  as  a  constitutional  mon- 
conki  exist  bnt  by  the  king's  sufferance.    This  arch.    In  1660  the  house  of  Stuart  was  restored, 
alanning  tenet,  long  bruited  among  the  church-  but  unfortunatelv  without  any  thing  having  been 
men  and  courtiers,  now  resounded  in  the  lialls  done  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  legal  rule.  The 
of  Jnstice.'*    A  reconciliation  was  sought  with  old  polity  came  once  more  into  full  force.    The 
Borne,  and  Catholic  troops  were  to  be  employed  government  was  what  it  had  been,  nominally, 
to  control  the  S(K)tch  and  English.    Even  had  before  Charles  I.  and  parliament  appealed  to 
there  been  no  religious  grievances  to  complain  the  sword,  so  that  the  star  chamber  and  high 
0Cf  the  political  grievances  were  so  vast  and  so  commission  courts,  and  other  institutions  of 
Ttfions,  that  they  would  have  justified  a  resort  tyranny,  no  longer  had  place  in  England.    Ten- 
to  anna  on  the  ^art  of  all  who  cared  for  const!-  nres  by  knight  service  were  abolished,  and  most 
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of  the  soil  of  England  was  held  under  that  restraint.    The  eTenta  of  lOSS-'^O  jemored  bim 
tenure.    TIio  parliament  of  16G1,  which  lasted  from  the  throne,  aet  aside  the  ^rect  line,  and 
down  to  1679,  was  fanatically  attached  to  roy-  placed  the  constitution  on  a  firm  basisi  on  which 
alist  principles,  and  to  its  fanaticism  must  the  it  has  rested  without  seriouadiatiirlMmce  for  170 
bad  government  of  Charles  II.  in  no  small  de-  years.    The  gOYemment  of  parliament  wa«  then 
gree  be  attributed.    His  reign  is  one  of  the  fairly  acknowledged,  and  has  never  rince  been 
worst  in  English  history,  but  his  first  parliament  called  in  question.   Even  when  George  III.,  who 
was  as  bad  us  the  king.  Yet  in  that  reign  much  in  personal  character  had  much  resemblance  te 
was  done  that  had  permanent  effect  on  the  con-  the  Stuarts,  and  who  would  have  been  a  king 
atitution.  The  dispensing  power  was  condemned  after  their  pattern  if  he  coidd,  resolred  to  nie 
by  parliament,  and  its  illegality  admitted  by  the  as  well  as  to  reign,  be  soi^t  to  realize  his  da- 
king  himself.    The  test  act  was  passed.    The  sign  through  the  aid  of  parBament.  FlractiniDy, 
hdbeoB  corpus  act,  which  supplied  a  proper  sys-  too,  parliamentary  rule  means  the  role  of  thi 
tern  of  procedure  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  house  of  commons.   The  bouse  of  peers  oceiqaM 
subject,  was  adopted,  and  received  the  support  a  high  place  in  the  state.    Within  certam  lioils 
of  all  Englishmen  who  were  not  anxious  to  see  its  power  is  by  no  means  smalL  On  general  sob- 
despotbm  established.    Parliament  made  war  jects  it  is  at  liberty  to  dissent  from  the  commom 
or  peace  at  its  pleasure.    It  was  now  obvious  but  when  the  people  are  really  determined  apoi 
that  not  only  had  parliament  become  the  chief  carrying  a  political  measure,  the  peers  have  to 
power  in  the  state,  but  that  the  house  of  com-  give  way,  no  matter  what  may  be  thdropimoBi 
mons  was  virtually  parliament.    To  counteract  as  to  its  justice  or  ezpedien<^.    A  remarkable 
this,  the  king  adopted  a  plan  recommended  bv  instance  of  this  workmg  of  the  Enghsh  mUn 
Sir  William  Temple.    He  created  a  new  council,  was  seen  in  1882,  when  the  reform  biU  wasnmed 
or  extended  the  privy  council  to  80  members,  through  the  upper  house,  though  it  was  notorioM 
15  of  whom  were  to  be  the  chief  ministers,  that  a  large  maiority  of  its  members  were  op- 
while  the  others  were  to  be  nobles  or  gentle-  posed  to  the  bill.    In  the  reig^  of  Williflm  bm 
men,  without  office,  but  of  wealth  and  consid-  Mary,  and  of  WiUiam  III.,  many  things  were  dooi 
eration.  It  was  expected  that  this  council  would  to  settle  the  principles  of  the  constitotioo.   Thi 
satisfy  all  parties,  but  it  satisfied  nobody,  and  declaration  of  rights  adopted  by  the  conTentiOB 
failed  from  the  commencement  of  its  existence,  parliament  was  confirmoa  by  the  rwolar  piriia- 
The  old  form  was  soon  restored.    Atoryreoc-  ment,  soon  i^r;  and  the  act  or  settleoMB^ 
tion  made  the  calling  of  parliament  together  passed  in  1700,  contains  8  additional  artidca 
unnecessary  in  the  last  years  of  Charles  II.   Ilis  further  limiting  the  power  of  the  crows,  iH 
successor,  James  IL,  not  content  with  an  amount  protecting  popular  freedom.    The  most  inmQ^ 
of  power  such  as  no  other  sovereign  of  his  line  taut  of  these  articles  is  the  7th,  bj  which  JaafS 
had  possessed,  entered  upon  a  course  of  action  were  to  hold  their  seats  daring  good  bensTkiL 
that  plainly  showed  he  had  in  view  the  total  and  their  salaries  were  to  be  ascertained  M 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  both  in  church  and  established.    The  first  mutiny  bUl  was  UMd 
state;  and  as  his  stanchest  supporters  had  been  in  1689,  and  has  been  renewed  annnal^  oiv 
churchmen,  all  parties  in  England  were  soon  since,  ^ving  to  parliament  oontrdi  of  the  sworiL 
arrayed  against  him,  except  a  few  Catholics  A  triennial  bill  was  passed  in  1694^  bat  siytoi     < 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  dissenters.    He  hod  nial  parliaments  were  establiBhed  in  ITlT.   ii     , 
called  a  parliament  immediately  after  his  acccs-  the  law  originally  stDod,  the  king  eoold  keip     I 
sion,  and  though  it  was  the  most  servile  body  the  parliament  chosen  immediately  after  !■    | 
that  had  met  for  80  years,  and  the  king  had  said  accession  to  the  throne  during  the  whole  of  Hi 
there  were  only  40  members  of  the  house  of  reign.    The  triennial  act  rep^ded  tfab  piewp 
commons  whom  he  would  not  have  named  him-  tive,  and  the  septennial  act  confirmed  thiti^ 
sel^  he  soon  quarrelled  with  it.    The  ends  peal,  while  it  extended  the  time  for  whldi 
which  he  had  most  at  heart  were,  the  repeal  of  liaments  might  endure.    No  pai^amen^  ~ 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  tlie  establishment  of  a  ever,  since  that  time,  baa  existed  fat  T  JMnj 
standing  army,  and  the  repeal  of  all  laws  that  and  though  the  motives  of  the  men  who  oniii 
were  directed  against  the  Catholics.    It  so  hap-  through  3ie  septennial  act  were  nnqoeitioBiltr 
pened  that  these  three  things  were  precisely  of  a  party  character,  neither  th^jr,  as  ndidMih 
those  which  his  own  friends,  the  tories,  were  nor  parliament,  were  guilty  of  naaipatiOBi  At 
least  inclined  to  grant.    They  were  as  much  right  of  parliament  to  pass  snch  an  act  lOMV 
Attached  to  the  habeas  corpus  act  as  were  the  on  the  same  ground  as  its  right  to  adopt  WO 
whigs;  they  associated  the  idea  of  a  standing  law.     The  laws  relating  to  treaoon,  to  Woi% 
army  with  the  military  rule  of  Cromwell ;  and  and  to  toleration,  passed  in  the  yean  hinwfr 
they  saw  ruin  to  the  church  of  England  in  relief  ately  following  the  revolution,  imd  wUflh  1^ 
to  the  Catholics,  and  the  one  thing  which  they  came  part  of  the  constitution,  were  goMnlf 
loved  better  than  either  monarch  or  monarchy  of  a  lioeral  character.    After  the  acoeMinarf 
was  that  church.    For  8  years  James  carried  the  ht)use  of  Hanover,  an  attempt  was  mads  If 
on  a  warfare  against  the  constitution,  reviving  a  portion  of  the  whigs  to  cloae  the  hooae  dtyUKL 
the  high  commission  court  by  his  own  act,  and  George  I.  gave  his  consent  to  the  inteodnetiOB  rf 
in  defiance  of  acts  of  parliament,  and  in  vmous  a  bill  by  which,  after  a  fi»w  more  creatjonyii 
other  ways  showing  his  utter  contempt  of  all  additions  were  to  be  made  tothe  peetofBi  w 
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the  16  elective  peers  of  Scotland,  25  hereditary  neutralizes  that  prerogative.  The  money  to 
peers  were  to  be  sabstitntcd.  Had  this  measure  pay  the  salaries  of  the  oflicors  he  i^^points  must 
Deen  snccessfiil,  the  worst  consequences  must  bo  voted  by  parliament.  lie  cannot  alter  the 
have  flowed  from  it.  It  did  succeed  in  the  standard  of  the  money  which  it  is  liis  privilege 
house  of  peers,  but  the  house  of  commons,  to  coin.  The  appointments  ho  makes  are  vir- 
imder  the  lead  of  Walpolo,  threw  it  out  The  tually  made  by  parliament,  the  ministers  being 
government  was  strictly  parliamentary  down  only  a  committee  of  members  of  that  body,  se- 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.  lected  from  it  by  its  consent,  and  responsible 
That  monarch  attempted  to  rule  parliament,  to  it.  He  is  held  to  bo  incapable  of  doing 
and  did  not  desist  until  he  found  that  his  best  wrong,  and  the  ministers  are  responsible  for  all 
chanee  to  accomplish  his  purpose  would  be  that  is  done  in  his  name,  which,  whatever  its 
throQgb  a  union  with  that  body.  The  demand  justice  in  former  times,  is  proper  now,  the  king 
for  parliamentary  reform  commenced  in  the  being  capable  of  doing  notning,  while  his  *^  ad- 
time  of  the  American  revolution,  and  was  visers'*  do  every  thing.  He  is  bead  of  the 
caused  by  the  conviction  that  began  to  prevail  church,  but  he  cannot  alter  tho  state  religion, 
among  men  of  all  classes  that  the  existing  abuses  and  should  he  become  a  Catholic  he  would  for- 
were  owing  to  the  vices  of  the  electoral  system,  feit  his  crown.  The  privy  council  is  appointed 
Had  France  remained  quiet,  the  reform  that  was  by  the  king,  and  is  bound  to  advise  him  to  the 
aooomplished  in  1832  would  probably  have  been  best  judgment  of  tho  members.  With  the  ad- 
aooomplished  a  generation  earlier.  The  French  vice  of  this  body  the  king  can  publish  prodo- 
revelation  had  the  effect  of  delaying  changes  mations,  provided  they  are  of  a  legal  character. 
tn  England  that  were  much  demanded,  as  nu-  Tho  council  can  inquire  into  all  offences  against 
meroosmembersof  the  house  of  commons  were  government,  and  commit  offenders  for  triid. 
returned  by  peers,  or  by  rich  individual  com-  The  judicial  committee  of  the  council  is  a  court 
moners.  The  reform  bill  of  1832,  though  it  of  appeal  in  coses  of  lunacy  and  idiocy,  and  in 
changed  the  construction  of  the  house  of  com-  admiralty  and  plantation  causes,  in  questions 
moos  la  some  reroects,  did  not  lessen  the  power  between  colonies,  and  all  questions  of  a  kindred 
of  that  body,  which  is  more  influential  now  character.  It  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
than  it  ever  was  before.  Tlie  exclamation  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  except  Great  Brit- 
Hr.  Roebuck  in  1858 — "  Tho  crown  I  it  is  the  ain  and  Ireland,  in  the  last  resort.  The  ex- 
bouee  dT  commons!  " — expresses  in  few  words  ecutive  government  is  in  tho  hands  of  the 
the  precise  character  of  the  government  of  the  ministry,  which  consists  of  the  leading  men 
British  empire.  The  house  of  commons  con-  of  the  dominant  party.  This  has  not  always 
sistsof  054  members,  of  whom  496  are  returned  been  the  custom,  for  though  there  have  al- 
Urom  Eodand  and  Wales,  105  from  Ireland,  and  ways  been  ministers,  a  ministry  was  not  form- 
S8  from  Scotland.  The  house  of  peers  consists  ed  till  after  the  revolution,  of  which  event  it 
at  present  (1859)  of  about  450  members,  was  one  of  the  consequences.  The  cabineL 
Ireland  s^ids  28  representative  temporal  peers,  though  now  formed  from  the  ministry,  and 
diosea  for  life,  and  4  spiritual  peers,  who  often  confounded  with  it,  is  not  identical  with 
flU  by  rotation  of  sessions;  and  Scotland  16  it,  and  is  indeed  much  older  than  the  ministry. 
r^reeentative  peers,  chosen  for  each  parlia-  It  originated  in  tho  custom,  which-  was  inevi- 
ment  by  the  nobility  of  that  country.  The  table,  of  intrusting  power  to  some  few  of  the 
othsrs  are  English  temporal  peers,  with  tho  king^s  ministers.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this 
cxoeptioii  of  the  2  archbishops  of  York  and  knot  of  ministers,  or  "junto,"  as  they  were 
C^terhury,  and  24  bishops,  who  constitute  the  called,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings  in 
■piiitmd  peerage  of  England.  The  house  of  tho  cabinet  of  the  queen  consort,  Henrietta 
peers  is  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  em-  Maria,  whence  the  name  came  to  have  its  pres- 
pire,  exercising  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  upon  ent  meaning.  The  word  cabal  had  tho  same 
appeals,  and  in  criminal  cases  when  brought  meaning  for  a  time,  but  tho  unpopularity  of  the 
before  it  by  the  house  of  commons  by  the  pro-  cabal  ministry,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
cess  of  impeachment.  Peers  can  vote  by  proxy,  caused  it  to  become  so  odious  that  it  has  never 
bat  the  privilege  is  not  available  when  their  since  been  employed  in  a  respectful  sense.  The 
house  is  in  committee.  Bills  affecting  the  peer-  cabinet,  or  rather  the  cabinet  council,  has  never 
age  must  originate  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  been  recognized  by  the  law,  it  has  no  legal  ex- 
cannot  be  altered  by  the  house  of  commons,  istence  now,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  com- 
.When  charged  witli  treason  or  felony,  a  mem-  pose  it  are  never  officially  published,  and  no 
ber  of  the  upper  house  must  be  tried  there ;  for  record  of  its  doings  is  kept  The  difference 
Icflser  oflfenees,  by  the  common  courts.  The  between  the  cabinet  and  the  ministry  may, 
peer  gives  his  verdict  upon  his  honor,  and  an-  perhaps,  be  best  stated  by  mentioning  the  com- 
swers  in  the  same  way  to  bills  in  chancery ;  position  of  the  existing  English  government. 
but  when  a  witness  in  any  of  tho  courts,  he  The  ministry  now  consists  of  25  persons,  but 
takes  the  usual  oath.  The  sovereign,  in  the-  the  cabinet  has  only  13  members,  viz. :  theflrst 
ory,  is  almost  as  powerful  as  in  early  times,  but  lord  of  the  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
in  practice  his  power  ean  hardly  be  said  to  ex-  quer,  lord  chancellor,  president  of  the  council, 
ist  He  can  make  war  or  peace,  but  the  con-  lord  jinvy  seal,  secretaries  of  state  for  the  home 
trol  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  by  parliament  department,  for  foreign  affairs,  for  the  colonies 
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for  war,  fur  India,  first  lord  of  tlic  admiralty,  under  each.    These  throe  metropolitan  sees  \rcre 

president  of  tlio  board   of  trade,   and   presi-  York,  London,  and  another,  the  name  of  wLicj 

dent  of  the  board  of  works.     The  secretary-  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  althougli  it  i-^  pec-.r- 

sliip   of  India  is  of    reecnt   rrvntion,   dating  'ally  admitted  that  it  was  a  Welsh  province  wiiii 

only     from     1858,     when     Viiloria    became  its  seat  at  a  place  called  Caerle«»n  upon  the  l%ko, 

qnet;n  of  Ilindostan,  and  tlic  rule  of  the  Eiust  afterward  at  Meneviti,  now  J^t.  David's.     At  tie 

India    company    over    that    country   ceased,  council  of  Aries,  in   314-,  the   archbishn|is  of 

Amonjj  the  ministers  who  are  not  of  the  cabi-  these  three  sees  were  present  as  iuirtic:]KiriU 

net  are   the    commander   of   the   forces,  the  There  were  also  British  bishops  in  tlic  c-jili.i;!1 

l)ostmaster-{zeneral,    the    lord    lieutenant    of  of  tSarchca,  in  o47.     About  the  middle  nf  the 

Ireland,  tlie  chancellor  of  the  iluchy  of  Lancas-  oth  century  the  Saxons  arrived  in  Enjjland,  hL'\ 

ter,  the  lonl  p'eat  chamberlain,  the  b>rd  stew-  in  the  course  of  the  century  follow  in*;  h;.u  i.ut 

ard,  and  others.     The  i)ost  of  prime  mini>ter,  only  gained  tlio  ascendency  there,  but  had  iic^ 

or  j)remier,  has  {renerally  been  held  by  tlie  fu-st  the  close  of  the  century,  in5ll0,  to  a  very  pita: 

lord  of  the  treasury  Muce  the  acce>sion  of  the  extentextenninated  Christianity  also.   Au«T:>tia 

house  of  Hanover.     It  was  generally  held  by  camo  as  a  missionary  from  Cirepory,  bi^liop  of 

the  lord  ti'casurer  in  earlier  times,  but  there  Home,  to  convert  tlie  JSaxous   to  Chriftiaiiiiy. 

has  been  no  such  officer  sinee  1714.     Theolhce  Klforts  were  also  soon  after  made  botii  frL«m 

has  ever  since  that  date  been  in  commission,  and  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  reconvert  England  to 

it  was  Sir  Robert  AValpole  w1m>  first  attached  the  faith  which  had  been  lost.     Tlie  Saxon  di-n:- 

the  place  of  prime  minister  to  tliat  of  first  lord  ination,  however,  had  not  extended  thruu^'li-iUt 

oonnnissioner  of  the  treasury.     Previously  to  the  west  of  Kngland  in  any  such  way  as  alti-iTc- 

that  time  a  secretary  of  state  had  higher  othcial  ther  to  abolish  the  Christian  wor^hip.    The  facts 

rank  tlian  the  head  of  the  treasury;  and  after  of  history  also  indicate  that  there  must  have  Wa 

"V\'alj)ole's  fall.  Lord  Carteret  (Karl  CJranville)  a  largo  portion  of  the  Christian  ])opulatiun  tvi-n 

was  the  principal  man  of  the  ministry  to  which  within  the  heptarchy  itself  still  remainicg,  r..i.-re 

he  belonged,  and  was  a  secretary  of  state.     It  especially  among  the  females.    Ky  all  ther<e  intlc- 

has  sometimes  haj)pened  that  force  of  character  ences  combined  the  Saxons  were  soou  cunvcrt- 

lias  enabled  a  secretary  of  state  to  be  premier  ed,  and  a  general  union  of  the  believers  ctTee^iJ. 

in  fart  if  not  in  name,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  "With  a  view  of  establishing  uniformity  of  duc- 

elderPitt,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Canning;  trine  and  discipline  in  the  i^riti^h  ehureh,  Au- 

but  the  rule  is,  that  the  tirst  lord  of  the  treas-  gusiin  held  several  conferences  with  the  VcLli 

nry  is  premier.     The  two  otlires  of  tirst  lord  and  bishops,  6  or  7  in  niunber,  but  with  litt*o  tuc- 

chancellor  of  the  exchecpier  have   sometimes  cess,  as  the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge  lie 

been  held  by  the  same  ])ers()n.     Tlie  king  can  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Iwonic  or  to  Coufura 

call  a  jirivy  councill<»r  to  the  cabinet,  though  to  the  Iloman  custom  of  celebrating  Easter  uLtLe 

he  hol((  no  otlice;  and  eminent  men  have  sat  in  first  Sunday  of  the  paschal  full  moon.    TbeBrit- 

that  body  merely  as  cabinet  councillors. — The  ish  Christians,  like  those  of  the  East,  kept  the 

princii)al  autlu)rities  for  the  history  of  Kngland  festival  on  the  ^d  day  after  the  14th  i»f  the  J«w- 

are:  the  works  of  Turner,   Palgrave,  Kemble,  ish  month  Nisan,  wjiatever day  of  the  week  iLa: 

and  Lnj)penberg,  on  the  Saxon  times;  Ilallanfs  might  be.    They  resembled  the  orientals  also  in 

*'  EurtJpe  during  the  Middle  Ages/'  and  ''  Con-  the  practice  of  baptismal  immersion.  It  is  cLiim- 

stitutional    History   of   England  ;*'     Thierry's  ed  that  these  facts  show  that  the  bishop  of  Rome, 

Confjitefr.  (ie  rAmjhttrre  jhw  Jes  Xorma/nh ;  up  to  the  year  506,  had  possessed  no  authority 

Miss  Strickland's  *'Queens  of  England;''   the  over  the  church  in  England,  and  that  the E;igi>h 

works  of  Stei»hens,  Creasy,  and  Paikes  on  the  or  rather  the  Pritish  church  was  under  nodiiia- 

Euglish  con^titution  ;  the  histories  of  England  bility,  censure,  or  disiidvantago  in  conseiiiieiiw 

by   Hume,    Lingard,    Knight,    Macaulay,   and  of  its  independence  of  the  see  of  Rome,     llew- 

Fronde,  the  t.wo  last  being  devoted  to  special  ever,  the  inlluenco  of  the  advocates  of  Reinaa 

portions  of  that  history.  su[)remacy  prevailed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 

EXGLANl).  Chi  Rcii  of,  a  Protestant  ejus-  generations  secured  a  conformity  of  the  Eug!i?ii 

copal  organization  establislied  by  law  as  the  state  Cliristians  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  Kume. 

church  of  England  and  Ireland.     It  is  held  by  The  establishment  of  monastic  liouses,  esemj'S 

many  that  the  gos])el  was  preached  in  Pritain  from  local  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  subject 

in  the  1st  century  by  St.  Paul  himself  during  the  only  and  directly  to  the  po])e,  greatly  incrt-a^cJ 

J)eriod  between  his  1st  and  2d  iiii]>ri?onment.s  at  the  Roman  influence,  and  the  Norman  contiutft 

^^ome.     It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  gospel  had  a  like  etlect,  although  the  pope  found  it  iic- 

was  preached  there,  the  church  fully  established,  cessary  to  oppose  and  resist  the  conqnertir,  as  t  j:v 

and  tlie  peoj»le  generally,  ])erha]»s  universally,  king  was  disposed  to  subjugate  the  church  to  lie 

converted  to  the  faith,  beiorc  the  Saxon  invasion,  royal  prerogative  and  use  it  for  puri>oses  of  &:iti* 

Of  this  early  periotl  in  the  history  of  the  Priti>h  policy  much  further  than  it  suited  cither  Ahs- 

church,  however,  we  have  much  less  Intorniation  ander  II.  or  his  successor  Gregory  VII.  (IliMt- 

than  could  be  desired.     As  early  as  JU4,  the  isl-  brand)  to  allow.    The  controversies  and  c«'i«tot* 

and  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  three  eccle-  between  the  conquered  Saxons  and  the  conqiur- 

sitistical  province**,  each  with  its  metropolitan  or  ing  Xonnaiis  continued  till  they  were  settled  Iv 

archbishop,  and  of  course  with  several  biahops  the  accession  ofllenry  I.  and  Matilda  of  Scotlantl, 
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and  after  that  the  qnarrds  between  the  king  and  exempted  from  all  other ;  the  right  to  sommon 
hisbaronSyendingin  the  resignation  of  his  crown  convocations,  approve  or  reject  canons,  and 
by  John  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  to  be  re-  bear  appeals  from  the  bishops,  was  vested  in 
ceived  back  by  him  and  ever  after  to  be  held  by  the  king  alone,  and  sentence  of  deposition  was 
an  annual  payment  to  the  pope,  served  to  increase  passed  upon  Oampeggio  and  Ghinucci,  bishops 
the  papal  influence  in  England.  From  this  period  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester.  Though  now 
untu  ttM^great  reformation  the  ecclesiastical  his-  honored  with  the  titlo  of  supreme  head  of^ 
tory  of  England,  though  marked  by  occasional  the  church  on  earth,  Henry  contemplated  no 
diatorbances  and  protests  against  the  papal  an-  change  in  the  doctrines  of  the  old  church,  and 
thority,  has  few  features  of  general  importance,  no  setting  up  of  a  rival  community.  Indeed,  it 
Bat  aboat  the  time  when  the  preaching  of  was  not  until  SO  years  or  more  after  these  steps 
Lnther  and  his  followers  was  arousing  Ger-  that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  reformers 
many,  Henry  VIII.  undertook  to  set  aside  the  were  looked  upon  as  separate  bodies,  or  had  a 
pope's  sapremacy  in  England.  Henry  had  mar-  separate  ministry  and  separate  places  of  wor- 
ried Gatharine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  de-  ship.  Throughout  Henry's  reign  much  less  was 
ceased  brother  Arthur,  but  on  falling  in  love  done  toward  a  change  in  creed  or  ritud  than  dur- 
tfdth  Anne  Boleyn,  he  began  to  question  the  ingthe  short  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  YI.  The 
legality  of  his  marriage.  Anxious  to  prepare  fundamental  principle  avowed  from  the  first  to 
the  way  for  a  union  with  Anne,  he  requested  the  last,  however,  was  that,  beside  retaining 
the  pope  to  declare  his  marriage  with  Catha-  the  ministry  and  the  creeds  of  the  primitive 
line  nnll  db  initio^  or  to  grant  a  divorce ;  but  church,  they  must  in  all  points  of  doctrine  and 
his  request  not  being  complied  with,  he  refer-  discipline  also  accept  its  authority.  In  this 
red  the  matter,  by  the  advice  of  Thomas  Gran-  view  the  offices  of  devotion  were  expurgated 
mer,  who  now  began  to  rise  into  notice,  to  his  of  what  were  deemed  errors  and  innovations, 
own  clergy  and  universitios,  among  whom,  as  well  and  translated  into  English  (having  been  pre- 
am  at  the  seats  of  learning  in  foreign  countries,  viously  used  in  tlie  Latin  language),  and  brought 
he  did  not  fail  to  find  some  who  answered  ac-  together  as  a  '^  Book  of  Gommon  Prayer  and 
cording  to  his  wishes.  Fortified  by  these  opin-  Administration  of  the  Sacraments.''  Homilies 
ions,  Cranmer,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  were  prepared  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
lurcbbishoprio  of  Ganterbnry,  procltumed  the  for  the  instruction  of  the  people;  the  Bible 
king's  inxurriage  with  Gatharine  void,  and  con-  also  was  translated,  and  not  only  read  in  pub- 
firmed  his  alliance  with  Anno  Boleyn,  whom  he  lie  worship  by  the  clergy,  but  copies  were 
had  privately  wedded  a  few  months  before,  placed  at  the  public  expense  in  the  churches, 
The  x>ope  threatened  Henry  with  the  heaviest  where  they  were  accessible  at  all  times,  ex- 
censures  if  he  did  not  take  back  his  legal  wife,  cept  during  the  hours  of  public  service ;  and, 
but  Henry  resolvedto  separate  from  the  church  of  finally,  articles  of  religion  were  agreed  upon, 
Bome  radier  than  restrtun  his  passion,  and  meas-  now  known  as  the  **  XXXIX.  Articles,"  and 
nres  were  at  once  taken  to  subject  the  clergy  of  were  published  as  indicative  of  the  extent  to 
the  kingdom  exclusively  to  the  crown.  A  blow  which  the  church  of  England  had  departed 
had  already  been  struck  at  the  old  ecclesiastical  from  the  belief  and  usages  that  had  prevailed 
system  by  the  indictment  of  the  English  clergy  in  England  before  the  reformation,  and  still 
in  1531  for  supporting  Wohej  in  his  powers  as  prevailed  in  the  churches  that  wore  obe- 
legate  before  receiving  the  royal  sanction ;  and  dient  to  Home  on  the  continent.  On  the 
in  the  convocation  held  immediately  after,  in  death  of  Edward  YI.,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
whieh  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  the  crown  YIII.  and  Gatharine  of  Aragon,  Henry's  first 
by  way  of  buying  immunity  from  the  conse-  wife,  ascended  the  throne.  She  was  a  devout 
quences  of  conviction  on  this  charge,  the  king  adherent  of  the  papal  authority,  and  set  herself 
was  acknowledged  to  be  ^'  tlie  one  protector  to  secure  its  recognition  in  England.  To  pro- 
of the  English  church,  its  only  and  supreme  pare  the  way  for  the  realization  of  her  object, 
lord,  and,  as  far  as  might  be  by  the  law  of  an  important  change  was  made  in  tlie  house 
Christ  its  supreme  head."  By  the  same  assem-  of  bishops.  Some  were  declared  to  be  no 
blage  his  marriage  with  Gatharine  was  declared  bishops,  because  they  were  married  men ;  some 
null,  and  in  1582  the  parliament  passed  an  were  deprived  of  their  sees  because  they  hod 
act  against  paying  to  the  pope  the  annates,  or  been  appointed  to  them  only  during  the  good 
year's  revenue  of  all  bishoprics  that  fell  vacant,  pleasure  of  the  king.  Five  were  condemned 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  Rome  as  a  and  burned  at  the  stoke  for  the  part  they  had 
tax  on  bulls  issued  to  new  prelates.  At  the  taken  in  the  .reformation.  Thus  under  Mary's 
earae  time  it  was  ordained  that  no  regard  rule  the  state  again  became  Gatholic,  but  in 
should  be  paid  to  censures  which  the  pope  about  5  years  she  died,  and  was  succeeded 
might  pass  on  account  of  this  law,  and  that  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anne 
mass  should  be  said  and  the  sacraments  od-  Boleyn,  who  brought  back  the  reformed  faith 
ministered  as  usual.  In  1534  still  more  im-  and  usages.  The  bishops  who  had  been  de- 
portant  measures  were  enacted.  All  ])ayments  prived  by  Mary,  and  had  saved  their  lives  by 
made  to  the  apostolic  chamber,  all  bulls  and  fleeing  from  the  country,  were  brought  back, 
dispensations  were  abolished;  monasteries  were  and  either  restored  to  their  own  sees  orpro- 
sabjected  to  royal  govemment  and  visitation,  and  moted  to  others  that  were  vacant.    More  tliaa 
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one-half  tlio  English  bishoprics  were  cither  va-  was  held  at  the  Savoy  in  London,  to  revise  the 
cant  wlicn  Elizahetli  came  to  the  throne,  or  pres-  *'  ]^<>ok  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration 
cntly  became  so  without  any  act  of  hery.  The  of  Sacraments,"  so  as,  if  posi^ible,  to  include  aJl 
filling  of  tlieso  sees  gave  her  at  once  a  m.-xiority  those  who  were  inclined  t<;  dissent.  Althoii^h 
in  the  councils  of  the  church  who  symj>athized  the  dissenters  were  represented  by  Baxter,  the 
with  her,  including  among  them  of  course  those  most  learned,  the  mildest,  and  the  most  moderate 
who  had  returned  to  occui>y  their  old  places,  of  their  number,  no  great  result  was  accom|ili>h- 
Several  of  Mary's  bishops  chose  to  retire  rather  ed.  The  dissenters,  however,  developed  the 
than  to  conform.  But  in  a  short  time  things  fact  that  there  was  such  a  radical  ditfcrer.te 
were  restored  in  the  English  church  to  the  between  the  English  church  and  thenistlvcs 
condition  in  which  they  had  been  in  tlie  year  generally  with  regard  to  the  fandamcnt^l  con- 
previous  to  the  death  of  Edward  YI.  During  ditions  of  Sidvation,  regeneration,  the  mean>of 
the  latter  ]>art  of  tlio  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  grace,  justification,  &c.,  that  no  union  could  I* 
throughout  the  reign  of  her  successor,  James,  eftected  between  them,  aud  no  construction 
efforts  Avero  made  to  alter  the  articles  of  the  could  fairly  be  put  on  the  fonnularies  of  the 
church  of  England,  so  as  to  render  them,  if  church  by  which  persons  holding  tlie  views 
not  une(iui vocally  ex])ressivo  of,  yet  entirely  entertained  by  the  dissenters,  and  denyinj 
agreeable  to,  the  Calvinistio  theology.  For  the  sacramental  theory  of  the  church,  could 
this  purpose  the  famous  Lambeth  articles  consistently  witli  honesty  and  self-respect  r*- 
wero  drawn  up,  and  even  the  consent  of  AVhit-  main  in  her  communion.  Charles  IL  va* 
gift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  obtained  succeeded  by  his  brotlier  James  IL,  a  Ron^an 
to  their  incorporation  into  the  formularies  and  Catholic,  lie  sought  first  to  secure  for  I.i* 
standards.  The  church,  however,  never  gave  own  faith  a  free  toleration  in  England.  Loping. 
any  absent  to  those  articles.  And  when,  in  as  it  was  supposed,  to  bring  the  English  churcli 
162^,  King  Charles  issued  his  "  Declaration  con-  again  into  confonnity  witli  that  of  Kome.  Tiie 
cerning  I  Jeligion,''  and  required  that  the  XXXIX.  eitort  to  do  so  was  regarded  as  unconstituiiocaJ, 
articles  should  be  adhered  to  as  the  bond  of  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  king's  eject- 
union  and  standard  of  doctrine,  he  required  that  ment  from  the  throne.  A  portion  of  the  bi«bops 
those  articles  should  bo  received  and  held  in  and  clergy  who  had  been  foremost  to  resiit  Li5 
their  ordinary  sense;  "in  the  plain  and  full  ellbrts  to  Romainze  the  church,  btood  by  him 
meaning  thereof;''  "  in  the  literal  andgrammat-  when  the  dissenters  and  others  sought  to  plar^ 
ical  sense."  The  Calvinists  complained  bitterly  "William  of  Orange  on  the  throne  in  his  stead, 
that  this  was  a  restraint  upon  them,  and  a  pro-  They  considered  themselves  bound  in  conscience 
hibition  of  their  construction  of  the  articles,  to  preserve  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  chun-li. 
Wo  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  while  tho  and  ecjually  bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Roman  Catholics  had  regarded  the  English  bo  faithful  to  his  inherited  right  to  tho  throne, 
ciiurch  as  being  so  far  Protest^ant  that  they  could  and  to  that  of  his  son  James  (Francis  Edward), 
not  remain  in  its  communion,  the  Calvinists  Hence  they  refused  tho  oatli  of  allegiance  to 
also,  whether  those  inclined  to  Presbyterian  ism  William,  andbecamokno'wnin  history  as  the  noa- 
or  to  Congregationalism,  did  not  consider  it  jurors.  Beside  adhering  to  tlic  constitutional 
possil)]e  to  reconcile  their  theology  with  tho  rightsof  James  and  his  son,  called  t!ie  pretender, 
XXX I. X.  articles  in  what  was  then  understood  they  were  also  the  persons  who  were  known u 
to  be  their  "  a(!customed,  their  plain  and  gram-  the  high  churchmen,  in  opposition  to  the  low 
matical  Fi-nsc."  After  a  season  of  trouble  under  churchmen,  who  were  so  calleil  because  of  the 
tho  protectorate  of  Oliver  an<l  Richard  Crom-  sympathy  in  their  general  views  with  the  dis?eni* 
Well,  frc»m  1G53  to  ir»CO,  the  church  was  re-  ers  and  non-churchmen.  This  stato  of  thin^ 
stored  under  Charles  II.  to  its  former  position,  caused  the  liigh  churchmen  to  be  no  favoriics 
The  few  bishops  that  remained,  Juxon  of  Lon-  with  William  and  Ids  political  atlvi.<«rs  and 
don.  Pierce  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Skinner  of  Ox-  friends;  a  feeling  which  lias  had  its  effect  evt-r 
ford,  Warner  of  Rochester,  Roberts  of  Bangor,  since.  In  1717,  during  the  reign  of  (leorge  L 
Wren  of  Ely,  Duppa  of  Salis]>ury,  King  of  ( -hi-  the  church,  in  consequenco  of  its  attempt  to  en- 
Chester,  and  Frowen  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  force  its  discipline  ujion  lloadley,  bishop  of  Ban- 
were  restored,  though  not  all  to  the  sees  they  gor,  and  a  favorite  with  tho  king,  was  forbidden 
had  held  before,  and  the  remaining  sees  again  to  hold  sessions  of  its  convocations,  or  to  enter 
filled;  the  prayer  book,  lessons,  and  ritual  came  upon  any  legislative  or  ecclesiastical  buslines*  of 
back  into  use  as  before  the  Puritan  ascendency,  a  corporate  character.  Tho  convocation,  how- 
Even  during  the  protectorate,  the  church,  though  ever,  continued  to  go  through  tho  form  of  an 
oppressed  and  ])ersecuted,  had  continued  her  annual  meeting,  though  it  was  invariably  pro- 
ministrations;  such  men  as  Sanderson,  Ilackett^  rogued  before  it  could  proceed  to  businesk  and 
Bull,  Fell,  &:c.,  remaininj;  at  their  ])ostM,  and  in  it  is  only  within  a  verj'  few  years  that  irs  logit- 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  Although  they  imate  functions  havo  been  parti.ally  restortd. 
were  not  allowed  to  use  the  common  prayer  book  It  was  undeniable  that  lloadley  h.id  not  only 
either  in  public  ministrations  or  j)rivale  devo-  denied  the  divine  origin  and  obligation  of  tho 
tions,  some  of  them  liad  committed  its  contents  epi.scopal  polity  of  tho  church,  but  lie  had  also 
to  memory,  and  used  its  formularies  throughout,  denied  other  of  the  ftmdamental  articles  of  the 
On  tlic  restoration  of  Charles  II.  u  conference  faith  as  taught  aud  held  by  tho  English  church. 
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that  fbr  example  with  regard  to  the  divinity  of  to  have  not  only  a  wise  and  jndicions  compend 
ChriatL  The  effects  of  this  ascendency  of  what  of  doctrine  and  devotion,  but  also  one  of  the 
has  been  called  Erastianism  in  the  church  were  most  effectual  of  all  possible  consprvative  safe- 
soon  felt.  The  high  places  in  the  church  came  guards  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
to  be  sought  by  persons  who  had  far  more  desire  saints.  The  characteristic  tenets  of  the  church 
for  the  income  and  respectabiUty  of  position  of  England,  beside  the  fundamental  doctrines 
which  they  afforded  than  for  the  work  which  they  of  the  Trinity  and  redemption  through  the  all- 
called  for— more  anxious  in  fact  to  benefit  them-  sufficient  atonement  once  made  for  all  by  the 
nelyes  by  a  good  living  than  the  souls  of  men  by  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  are  a  regenera- 
bard  work  and  spiritual  counsel  and  guidance,  tion  or  spiritual  birth  in  baptism,  in  which  the 
A  general  apathy  in  religious  matters  ensued —  baptized  becomes  a  member  of  the  church, 
br&en  hj  sach  disturbances  as  the  Wesleyan  or  and  a  growth  in  grace  by  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
liethodist  movement,  and  the  rise  of  the  evan-  ments  and  ministrations  of  the  church  duly  ad- 
gdiesls  of  the  school  of  Newton,  Toplady,  and  ministered  and  duly  received,  made  efficacious 
Simeon,  occasioned — ^nntil  about  1880,  when  a  by  the  Word  of  divine  truth  and  the  gracious 
movement  was  contemplated  and  actually  pro-  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  freely  given  to  all 
posed,  which  it  was  earnestly  believed  and  se-  who  duly  seek  and  faithfully  use  them.  The 
rionsly  feared  would  sweep  away  all  that  was  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  is  such  tliat  he 
distinctive  of  the  church  as  between  it^lf  and  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  God  without  pre- 
the  Protestant  dissenters.  This  fear  and  the  pros-  venting  grace ;  good  works,  though  pleasing  to 
pect  which  it  contemplated  led  to  the  publica-  Heaven,  have  no  power  to  put  away  sin ;  works 
tion  of  the  **  Oxford  Tracts,"  by  members  of  the  of  supererogation,  over  and  above  God's  com- 
oniyerBity  of  Oxford,  and  that  recurrence  to  the  mandments,  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogance 
nrinoiples  oi  the  church  as  held  and  practised  and  impiety ;  the  church  has  power  to  decree 
Defore  the  revolution  of  1688,  which  has  been  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  to  decide  matters  of 
characterized  as  *^Pusey ism;"  principles  which  faith;  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  of  pur- 
had  for  a  time  nearly  died  out  with  the  non-ju-  gatory,  invocation  of  saints,  and  respect  to  rel- 
rors. — ^In  the  foregoing  review  of  the  history  ics  and  images,  are  rejected ;  clergymen  are  al- 
of  the  church  of  England  we  have  aimed  at  the  lowed  to  marry ;  and  communion  is  to  be  given 
twofold  purpose  of  (1 )  presenting  an  outline  of  in  both  kinds.  The  number  of  sacraments  is 
its  history,  and  (2)  showing  from  this  history  two,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Three 
both  its  eoolenastical  and  its  doctrinal  position,  clerical  orders  are  recognized,  bishops,  priests, 
Kcdeiriastically,  it  claims  to  be  the  perpetua-  and  deacons,  the  first  deriving  their  office  in 
tion  and  legitimate  heir  and  representative  of  direct  succession  from  the  apostles  by  episcopal 
the  church  ronuded  in  England  before  the  Sax-  consecration,  and  the  others  receiving  ordina- 
on  invasion,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  before  tion  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  Tliose  of  the 
the  reformation.  The  English  claim  that  they  second  order  are  entitled  archdeacons,  deans, 
hadaperfect  right  to  reject  the  papal  authority,  rectors,  vicars,  or  curates,  according  to  their 
inasmuch  as  (1^  it  was  not  given  by  any  direct  functions.  A  reader  is  a  layman  licensed  by 
divine  institution  or  appointment  witnessed  or  the  bishop  to  read  in  a  church  or  chapel  where 
testified  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  (2)  its  claims  there  is  no  clergyman.  Parson  signifies  a  clergy- 
fromthe  first  were  in  contravention  of  the  most  man  in  possession  of  a  parochial  church. — ^The 
sacred  canons  of  the  universal  church ;  and  (3)  church  of  England  is  divided  into  2  provinces, 
the  discontinuance  of  any  submission  that  there  Canterbury  and  York,  with  an  archbishop  in 
may  have  previously  been  to  the  see  of  Rome  each,  and  under  these  26  bishops.  The  dioceses 
had  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  become  in-  are  much  too  lar^c,  and  a  gradual  reduction  in 
dispensable  to  the  purity  of  religion,  the  best  their  size  by  divisions  is  being  efiectcd.  Be- 
interests  of  tiie  church,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  side  these  are  82  bishops  in  the  English  colonial 
of  the  people ;  so  that  if  it  were  formally  and  in  dependencies,  with  a  number  of  clergy  amount- 
external  appearance  a  schism  (which  they  of  ing  in  all,  at  home  and  in  the  colonics,  to  about 
course  do  not  admit),  it  was  nevertheless  not  20,000.  The  dioceses  of  Bipon  and  Manchester, 
only  Justifiable,  but  necessary.  Doctrinally  the  in  the  province  of  York,  were  created  in  the 
ehnreh<^  England  claims  to  be  based  on  the  reigns  ofWilliam  TV.  and  Victoria;  and  the  sees 
Holy  Scviptui^  as  interpreted  in  the  Apostles'  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  in  the  province  of 
and  other  ancient  creeds  of  the  church  that  Canterbury,  have  been  united.  The  bishop  of 
havebeenoniversally  received,  and  to  have  kept  Sodor  and  Man  does  not  sit  in  parliament. 
herself  aloof  from  all  the  modem  systems  of  The  others  constitute  the  spiritual  peerage  of 
faith,  whether  of  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  Ar-  England,  and  are  in  theory  appointed  by  the 
minius,  leaving  her  members  free  to  enjoy  their  crown,  in  fact  by  the  ministry.  Next  to  the 
own  opinions  on  all  points  not  represented  in  archbishops  rank  the  bishops  of  London,  Dur-. 
the  Scriptures  as  necessary  to  the  souVs  health,  ham,  and  Winchester,  and  the  others  take  rank 
and  refusing  to  be  narrowed  down  to  any  other  according  to  the  date  of  their  consecration. 
creed  or  creeds  than  those  of  the  apostles  and  Tlie  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  are 
the  primitive  church.  She  claims  also  to  have  often  represented  as  an  endowment  from  the 
retained  all  that  is  essential  to  church  organ-  state — a  tax  levied  and  collected  by  parlia- 
ization  la  her  episcopate,  and  in  her  liturgy  ment  for  the   support  of  an  institution  for 
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■\vhioh  many  nf  the  people  have  no  choice  or  ENGLAND,  Laxctaoe  and  Litebattre  of, 

regard;  l)Ut  this  is  a  luistjike.     At  tlio  time  of  Tlie  Englisli is  cm inoiitlv  a  composite  lanpuasre, 

tlie  ivfnrinalioii  nearly  ii'  not  quite  one-fit'th  of  madoup  of  contributions  from  othc-r  l:iniru;:;rc3. 

all  the  property  in   the  reahn,  h<»th  real  and  It  derives  its  origin  from  tlie  Celtic,  the  Latin, 

j)ersonal,  was  in  the  possession  of  tlie  church  the   Anglo-Saxon,    the    DaniKh,   the    Nonnin 

and  occlc^iastical  persons,  and  lu-ld  hy  them  French,  and  some  other?.    For  the  investigatiun 

for  their  own  l)er^onal  su[)port,  and  for  pur-  of  this  subject  there  are  two  modes.     One  if 

po^es  of  cliarity  and  religion.      Much  of  tliis  these  is  linguistic,  and  ia  more  strictly  pliilolt>::i- 

<■on^i^ted  in  real  estate  wliich  had  been  given  cal.    The  aflinities  and  diversities  of  the  varin::- 

in  trust  to    the   church,  or    to   specilic.    pur-  words  in  the  language  furnish  "what  mr.y  le 

]»oses  in  the  <'hurcli ;  much  of  it  con>isted  in  called    the    internal   evidence   of    tlie  sev^ra! 

tithes  which  had  been  granted  the  church,  and  sources  from  which  the  vocabulary  and  theci.n- 

were  thus  an  encunibrauee  on  the  proj)erty  asit  structions  were  derived.     The  otlier  mode  f»l' 

]>as>e«l  from  the  owner  whff granted  those  tithes  research,   which    is    cthDolupical,    and   wh'.»:i 

to  liiN  heirs  and  jiosterity.     Of  the  ])roperty  furnishes  the  external  evidence   from  the  h">- 

theu  in  ])os>ession  of  the  church,  a  large  i)art  tory  and  migration  of  nations,  ol^on  conduc*.":^' 

was  taken  into  ilie  royal  excheipier,  a  large  the  same  conclusions  with  the  linguistic  methi-.:. 

jiart  was  given  to  royal  favorites,  and  enriched  AVhen,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  stream  c-'.l»'l 

many  a  i)ennilo-s  family,  thus  placing  them  Watm-b^l^'iratcr^  and  know  that  each  cf  :i;j 

among  the  magnates  ot'  the  land.     The  estates  3  words  of  which  the  whole  word  is  m:t«I'j  Tip 

of  the  duke  of  Bedford  are  of  tliis  khid.     But  signilics  "water,"  the  first  in  the  Celtic,  tht*  ?^v- 

the  jiresent  revenues  of  the  Englisli  church  are  ond  in  the  German,  and  the  third  in  the  Y.:.Z' 

only  what  reinain  to  it  of  the  i»roj)erty  which  the  lish,  wo  recognize  3  changes  of  inhabitaiit.-.  to 

church  lield  under  the  old  state  of  things;  and  whom  the  former  name  succtssivcly  lo^t  ii?  i'ic- 

the  only  agency  of  the  state  or  the  parliament  nificance.     This  is  internal  evidence.     We  airt 

lathe  matter  niay  be  stated  in  general  terms  to  know  from  history  that  the  Celt-s  ^1^^  Saxv.s, 

he  merely  the  entiircement  of  the  rights  of  prop-  and  the  English  have  successively  occupied  tU- 

crty  which  originated  a*^  above  described.     It  is  territory  where  that  stream  is  found.     TL>  i* 

indeed  true  that  in  conse<iuence  of  the  great  external  evidence.  Both  kinds  of  evidence  in  t:.i3 

changes  in  the  value  of  property  in  so  many  case  conduct  us  toward  the  conclusion  that  tie 

years  there  is  a  great  di-parity  in  the  incomes  of  Celts  and  Saxons  contributed  materials  to  the  iV-:- 

the  clergy.     Other  cau>es  have  al^o  contributed  maticm  of  the  language. — The  Celtic  thvuht.  la 

tothisresult;  and  within  a  few  years  past  a  move-  the  English  vocabulary  aro  found  basket,  iz^^^n 

iiient  has  been  set  on  foot  to  remedy  this  detect,  the  Celtic  la»goira  ;  cobble,  from  ctvM :  n.a:- 

AneccleMasticalc<aumis*iionhasbeena])pointed,  tock,  from  ma  tog  ;  \m\  fxKJiXi  pacol ;  and  (-tl;c-r 

and  some  approa<!h  made  towanl  converting  the  words  of  a  like  derivation.     Moreover,  a  larje 

income  of  the  church  intoaconnnon  lund,  with  a  part  of  the  names  of  the  mountains,  lake^.  ulJ 

di-Tri]>iition  to  l.»e  niade  according  to  the  wants  rivers  in  the  Briti.sh  isles  are  significant  or.Iy  ir. 

and  necc»ities  of  each  olVice.     The  average  in-  some  ('eltic  dialect.     The  Celts  were  very  earl; 

comeoftbeclergy.notwithstanding  the  large  in-  inliabitants  of  Britain.     Tliey  emigrated  frriii 

comes  of  >ome  oft  he  .«-v'e>,  as  Winchester,  Canter-  central  Asia  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  u- 

liury,  and  L«>ndou,  is  less  than  .€400  per  annum ;  ward  the  west.  They  wore  prohaldy  ]ire.i»?vd on- 

and  tor  ab<mt  three-fourths  of  them  it.s  average  is  ward  bv  other  tribes,  imtil  thev  reached  the  A:- 

le.-s  than  £  ion.  In  a  few  ca^es  it  is  only  £10  ;  in  lantic  ocean  and  passed  (»ver  theEngli>li  char.i.il 

olln-rs  it  reachesas  high  as  .{:7.*'.<'0.  The  total  in-  into  Great  Britain.     Their  descendant*  arc  ^tLl 

come  oftlie  church  is alM>ut.£'5,oO(».000,  and  isde-  lound  in  Wales  and  in  Cornwall,  as  well  fc>  b 

rivid  from  tithes  lauils,  church  rates,  j)ew  rents,  Ireland,  in  the   highlands  of  Scotland,  in  liie 

Easti-r  ottering^,  and  ^ur])lice  fees.     In  1851  the  i^le  of  Man,  and  in  Brittany  in  Fnuice.  Of  Ce'-ic 

tithes  Were  c»Miverted  inlo  rent  <']iarges,  i)ayablc  words  the  English  language  has  few :  of  Celtic 

in  money.  From  Queen  Anne's  bounty  (so  called  constructions,  ntuie. — The  Ltitln   €lcmtut,    la 

hecause  that  M»voreign  granti'd  the  j)roduce  of  tlie  English  vocabulary  are  fi>und  strirct.  fn-ii 

first  tVuits  and  Ia  ntli>.  tornierly  sent  to  the  I'Ope,  the  Latin  iftrata  ;  master,  from  mt*ght(r  ;  K£:f, 

but  from  the  reformation  Xo  ln>r  time  i)aid  to  from  ttfittua ;  A]>ril,  fuMn  Ajtrilh ;  and  n.Jisy 

the  monarch,   "for  tbe   augmiiitation   of  the  other  words   of  a  like  derivation.     The  K'^ 

maintenan<*e  of  the  pocn- eler;:}")  there  is  an-  mans  under   Julius   Ca'sar    invaded   Englan-i, 

mially  j)aid  £1  Hmm.)  lo  tbe  hoblers  (>f  small  liv-  55  B.  C,  and  afterward  under  Agricola  c^-ic- 

ings;  and  >imilar  di^jjosition  is  made  of  other  ])leted   the  con«|uest  of  the  country.     Eoinrun 

moneys  from  ecclesiastical  s(»urcc<,     Tbe  num-  law  and  magi>tracies  were  everywhere  estab- 

ber  ui'  placed  <.f  wor^hii)  of  the   establi'^he^l  lished,  and  the  Christian  religion  was  iiiTro- 

<'hurch  in  Enirlaud,  Wales  and  the  islands  of  duced  bv  those  who  spoke  the  I^tin  lancuari'. 

the  British  -ens,  in  l*^."")!,  was  l."),!;',!,  having  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  I-'it:n 

Mttings  f«.r  r>.t)l!MUi»  i»crson<. — In  the  Vnitcd  words  in  the  language  were  not,  for  the  nn>>s 

folates  the  adherents  to  tbe  d<»ctrines  of  the  ])art,  introduced  during  the  500  years  that  tlrf 

Church  (»f  Endand  are  calbd  Protestant  Epis-  Komans  had  iiosse-^sion  of  Britain,  hut  after- 

copalians      «.Sce   EnscorAL   Ciiunui   ix  iue  ward,  while  Anglo-Saxons  bore  t^way,  or  latir 

L\\iTED  States.)  btill.    A  large  uimiber  of  Latin  words  were  in- 
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trodnoed  by  monks  and  learned  men,  relating  Engiana,  the  regions  most  exposed  to  Danish 
to  theology  and  science  in  general.  Words  of  visitation. — The  Anglo-Norman  element  An 
Latin  origin  constitute  a  very  important  part  etymological  analysis  of  the  language  shows 
of  the  language,  whether  introduced  directly  that  the  Anglo-Norman  element  euters  very 
firom  the  Latin  or  through  the  Nonnaii  French,  largely  into  its  composition.  Tliis  elcmenL 
The  following  is  the  development  of  the  Latin  winch  is  composed  of  tlie  Celtic,  tlio  Latin,  and 
portion  of  the  language :  1,  stem  verhs,  or  roots,  the  Scandinavian,  was  first  introduced  (1066) 
as  hiby  carpy  cede,  urge  ;  2,  stem  adjectives,  as  by  the  Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror. 
hlandy  hmUy  hrev  (short) ;  8,  stem  substantives,  Norman  French  was  spoken  by  the  superior 
AS  arCy  harb  ;  4,  primary  derivatives,  osfinal^  classes  of  society  in  England  from  the  conquest 
/aetor;  5,  secondary  derivatives,  as  valuable^  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.  (1827).  Tlie  laws 
nuNterafa;  6,  derivative  words  with  prefixes,  as  of  the  realm,  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
dbode^  aUude;  7,  compound  words,  such  as  and  in  courts  of  justice,  were  in  that  Ian- 
leopard. — The  Anglo-Saxon  element.  Wheth-  guage.  In  the  18th  century,  during  the  progres- 
er  we  take  into  view  the  number  or  the  sorts  sive  mixture  of  the  two  races,  a  literature  sprang 
of  words,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  less  an  clement  up  in  which  the  two  languages  were  more  or 
than  the  mother  tongue  of  the  English.  In  the  less  mixed  together.  In  the  14th  century  the 
English  language  there  are  as  many  as  23,000  Anglo-Saxon  principle  seemed  to  have  gained 
words  of  AjQglo-Saxon  origin.  About  }  of  the  the  upper  hand.  In  the  15th  century  the  Anglo- 
words  in  actual  use  are  from  this  source.  The  Norman  element  seemed  to  be  gaining  the  pre- 
names  of  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  of  na-  ponderance ;  but  the  proportions  still  continued 
tore,  as  sun,  moon,  day  ;  all  those  words  which  to  vary  until  it  became  fixed  in  the  ago  of  Queen 
express  bodily  action,  as  to  stand  to  stagger;  all  Elizabeth.  AVords  were  generally  adopted  into 
those  words  whiclf  are  expressive  of  the  earliest  the  common  language  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
and  dearest  connections,  v&  father y  mother ^  hro-  or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  according  as  the  objects  or 
tkeTy  Miter,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Most  of  those  ideas  expressed  by  those  words  belonged  more 
objects  about  which  the  practical  reason  is  em-  exclusively  to  one  race  or  the  other.  Thus  the 
ployed  in  common  life,  nearly  all  English  pro-  names  of  common  articles  of  dress  are  Anglo- 
noons,  a  large  proportion  of  the  language  of  in-  Saxon,  as  shirt,  breeches,  hose,  shoes,  hat,  cloah; 
▼octive,  humor,  satire,  and  colloquial  pleasantry,  but  other  articles  subject  to  changes  of  fashion 
are  An^lo-Saxon.  English  grammar  is  almost  are  Anglo-Norman,  as  gown,  coat,  bootSy  man- 
exdusively  occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-  tie,  cap,  bonnet.  The  word  house,  a  common 
Saxon  or^n.  The  English  genitive,  the  gen-  residence,  is  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  palaces,  castleSy 
oral  mode  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  manors,  and  mansions  are  Anglo-Norman.  The 
the  terminations  by  which  we  express  the  com-  names  ox,  eolt,  sheep,  pig,  boar,  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
parative  and  the  superlative  of  adjectives  (er  because  that  part  of  the  population  were  en- 
and  €t^  the  inflections  of  the  pronouns  and  of  gaged  in  tending  those  animals  while  they  were 
the  verbs^  and  the  most  frequent  termination  living ;  but  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  tenison,  are 
of  adverbs  (ly),  are  all  Anglo-Saxon ;  so  are  Anglo-Norman  names,  because  that  part  of  the 
the  auxiliary  verbs.  In  fact,  the  Anglo-Sax-  population  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  flesh 
on  imparted  so  much  of  itself  to  the  language,  when  they  were  killed.  The  natural  develop- 
that  the  proximate  origin  of  the  English  Ian-  ment  of  the  Anglo-Norman  or  Komanic  portion 
goage  is  to  be  sought  in  Germany,  and  its  re-  of  the  language  is  nearly  as  follows :  1,  verbal 
mote  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  central  Asia,  roots  in  English,  as  boil,  cay  in  decay,  ceite  in 
where  was  q>oken  the  primitive  tongue  which  conceive,  pound,  touch;  2,  stem  adjectives,  as 
may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  affiliated  chaste,  clear;  8,  stem  substantives,  as  beast,  &c. ; 
Indo-Earopean  languages,  spoken  by  the  sue-  4,  derivative  words  with  suffixes,  as  flourish^ 
cesttTe  trioes  which  migrated  westward  into  authorize,  volunteer,  arabesque,  plumage,  jour- 
Europe.  The  natural  development  of  the  Anglo-  nal,  service,  fashion;  6,  derivative  words  with 
Saxon  portion  of  our  language  has  been  nearly  prefixes,  as  avouch,  antechamber,  countermark; 
as  follows:  1,  instinctive  forms  and  pronominal  6,  Romanic  compounds,  as  portfolio,  wardrobe; 
elements)  as  ah,  oh;  2,  stem  words  or  roots,  as  7,  disguised  Romanic  words,  as  biscuit,  bachelor^ 
hendf  iwim ;  8,  stem  nouns,  as  blank,  band ;  4,  proctor,  curfew.  The  common  statement  is, 
.redaplioate  forms,  as  chit-chat,  sing-song  ;  5,  that  Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into  English : 
primaiy  derivatives,  as  chatter,  toilsome ;  6,  1,  by  contracting  and  otherwise  modifying  the 
aeoondary  derivatives,  as  carefully,  tiresome-  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  words ;  2,  by 
%em;  7,  words  with  prefixes,  as  arise,  forbid;  omitting  many  inflections,  especially  of  the 
8|  oomponnd  words,  as  god-man,  pick-purse  ;  noun,  and  consequently  making  more  use  of  ar- 
^  disgaised  compounds  and  derivatives,  as  tides  and  auxiliaries ;  8,  by  the  introduction  of 
aaiiyy  noU — The  Vanish  element.  Many  hun-  French  derivatives ;  4,  by  using  less  inversion 
dreoB  of  words  in  the  language,  especially  those  and  ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry. — Beside  the 
nsed  as  the  names  of  places,  are  Danish,  intro-  languages  ^ready  mentioned  which  have  con- 
dooed  daring  the  incursions  and  occupation  of  tribnted  to  the  composition  of  the  English,  sev- 
England  by  the  Danes.  A  portion  of  these  erid  others,  and  especially  the  Greek,  should 
words  are  indeed  provincial,  being  confined  also  be  mentioned :  1,  Greek  verbal  roots,  as 
to  the  northern  and  nortl^Bastem  counties  of  arch,  in  archetype,  graph,  in  graphic;  2,  Greek 
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stem  ndiodivor?,  as  Zvr  7,  beautiful,  in  callij?rapliy,  words."  Anollior  caupc  of  the  mutations  wchfiTe 
krrjpK  "hidden,"  in  apocrypha ;  3,  (Irook  stom  referred  to  id  that  tlic  pur:suits  of  the  Ki;j:li'h 
mibstantives,  as  rhoin\  chord;  4,  Greek  deriva-  people  have  been  inuhifonn  beyond  tlio.se  of  any 
tive  words  with  sulUxes,   as  pf^ct^  chrl»?n ;   5,  European  nation,  and  t!ie  lan^agc  bus  ctm.- 
sccondary  derivatives,    as  Baptinf^    Chriatian;  spondingly changed.  Lexicograjdierstoo, intl.iir 
G,  (Jreek  derivative  words  with  prefixes,  as  ap-  zeal  to  introduce  new  Avurdft,  to  the  neirlt-et  of 
ophxij^  ottarrh,   cfitaMtro^jhc  ;    7,   (Jreek   com-  old  ones,  have  contributed  to  the  cLangt*  by  re- 
pounds,  as  democracy^  prdngoyui'.     There  arc  cording  the  one  class  and  by  oniitt in jr  the  otijcr. 
also  in  the  lanpiage  llebrew  words,  as  man-  Li  llalli well's  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  rn> 
na^  a   iruni,  j'/A^/f/',  a  i)recious  stone,  mhhuth  ;  vincialWords"  there  are  luoro  than  50,  OCK)  word.- 
Spani>h  words,  cortt.%  don  ;   Italian  words,  as  not  recorded  in  modem  diction,irie;i. — For  fur- 
atnnzn^  jilnzza  ;  Kussian  WDrds,  as  czar^  nkasc  ;  ther  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  may 
l*ersiaii  words  as  hazudr^  )<hih;  Arabic  words,  consult  Grimm's  Deutuche  Grammatii  (4  vok, 
HA  (ihmhi'.\   f/i(z('ll(  ;  iSh'uiL'sL^    words,   i\iy  rhojt,  Gottingen,  181  U-'3T);  Guest's ''History  of  En^- 
Jij/xti/i :    and    Indian    words,  as    IwiHiny^  moc-  lish  Khythms''  (London,  1838);   Rask^s  **An- 
ctifio/t,     **  We  Ih-itons,"  «ays   Harris,  "in   our  glo-Saxon    (irammar,"   translated    by   Thorpn 
time,    have    been    remarkable    borrowers,   as  (London);    15o])p\s   *' Comparative   Gramroju".'- 
our  multiform  langua«:e  may  sufliciently  show,  translated  by  Eastwick  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Londu:./; 
Our  terms  in  polite  literature  prt)ve  this,  that  Trench's  "English,  Past  and  Present"   (,Ni'sr 
they  come  from  Greece;    our  terms  in  music  York  ed.,  1855);  Goold Brown's  "  Grammar  of 
and  i)ainting,  that  these  come  from  Italy ;  our  English   (irammars''   (New  York,    1857);  La- 
phnises  in  ciK»kery  and  war,  tbat  we  learned  tham's  "  lland-Hook  of  the  English  Langanpe" 
these  from  tbe.  French  ;  and  our  ]»hrases  in  nav-  (New  York  ed.,  1H57) ;  Fowler's  '*'Engli>h  Lan- 
igati(>n,  tiiat  we  Avere  taught  by  the  Flemings  and  guage  in  its  Elements  and  Forms"  (New  York, 
Low  I  )utch.'' — From  its  composite  character,  the  1850). — Enolisii  LiTEiiATriiE  was  precedtd  ia 
Engli>h  is  naturally  copious  in  its  vocabulary  the  l>riti>h  islands  b3'com])osition!fj  in  the  Cymric 
and  i)hra-es.      Tliere  are  large  classes  of  words  or  ancient  Ilriti^h,  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo- Nunuan 
derived  fn;m  the  Nonnan  or  the  classical  Ian-  orearly  French,  and  Latin  languages.   There  art- 
guages  which  are,  in  common  i)arlance,  synony-  extant  a  few  Cymric  metrical  pieces  which  date 
mous   with  words  derived    from  the  Anglo-  probably  from  the  Gth  century;  they  are  tbe 
♦Saxon,  so  that  a  writer  may  have  his  choice  songs  of  the  celebrated  "Welsh  bards  Anenrin, 
whether  to  use  the  Romanic  or  the  Teutonic  ele-  Talies>in,  Llywarch-Uen,  and  Monlhin,  the  saje 
mcnt,  a  choice  of  great  value  to  him  who  lia.s  as  well  as  poet,  whom   succeeding   ccnturuS 
the  taste  to  i>reservo  the  delicate  dillerences  of  transfigured   into  the    enchanter   Merlin.    To 
words  as  well   as   their   agreement.     (General  (iildivs,  a  brother  of  Aneurin,  is  attribotfil  a 
terms  are  derived  from  the  Latin;  those  that  Latin  prose  tracts  J)e  ExcUUo€t  Conoiustu  liri- 
denote  the  s])ecial  varieties  of  objects,  qualities,  tanni(r,  which,  if  genuine,  is  the  earliest  Lis:*-:- 
and  modes  of   action,  are   derived    from   the  ical  work  i)roduced  in  Britain   that  has  Uv2 
Anglo-iSaxon.      Thus,  coktr,  a  general  term,  is  jireservcd.     Tlie  personages  incutioced  in  thvsj 
Latin ;  but  irltifr^  hlnrk^  (irecn^  particular  terms,  eKlest  British  songs  and  annals,  as  Arthur,  Mcr- 
aro  Anglo-Sa.xon.     It  has  been  correctly  re-  lin,  Kay,  and  Gawaiu,  played  prominent  part*  in 
marked  that ''Latin  furnishes  the  elegant,  tho  romantic  literature  a  few  centuries  Liter,  and 
Saxon  the  common  expression,  as  hid  odor  and  even  to  this  day  atlord  favorite  themes  for  iLe 
stench^  or  jk  rap  Ira  t  ion  and  sirtuit."'*     In  look-  poets.     ])uring  tho  Anglo-Saxon  period  both  a 
ing  through  the  several  stages  of  tbe  language,  vernacular  and  a  T^itin  literature  were  ccll:- 
namely,  the  Saxon,  the  semi-Saxon,  the  old  Eng-  rated,  their  most  flourishing  era  being  the  Sth 
lish,  the  middle  English,  the  modern  English,  centurj-,  tho  age  of  Alcuin,  Aldhelm,  Bedc,  and 
we  are  .struck  wit li  the  constant  death  of  old  Ceollrid.     The  monasteries  of  England  and  In- 
words,  and  the  constant  birth  of  new  ones  that  land  sent  forth  many  schohirs  of  European  cclcb- 
come  in  to  fill  their  jdaces.     In  the  early  i)e-  rity  for  learning,  and  Alcuin  and  ErigenaserTid 
riods  this  was  due  to  the  successive  irruptions  especially  to  asstx'iato  these  countries  with  tLo 
of  foreigners,  who  in  intrcxlucing  their  own  Ian-  continent  in   Hberal  studic>.     Tho  alliterative, 
guage   necessarily  expelled   a  portion   of  the  unrhyujing  versification   of  tho  Anglo-SaxoM 
veniacular  whose  place  it  took.     *'  (ireat  veri-  continued  to  be  employed  in  some  of  the  early 
ty,"  says  Camden,  ''  was  tin;  glory  of  the  Eng-  English  poems.     The  Norman  conquest^  how- 
lisli  tongue    before  tho    Norman  C(»nquest,  in  ever,  almost  abolished  tho  use  of  the  Anirlo- 
this,  that  tho  old  English  could  express  most  Saxon  langujige  in  writing,  and  for  more  than 
aptly  all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  in  their  own  a  century  the  prevalent  literature  of  Engla^id 
tongue  without  borrowing  from  any."   "Theal-  was    either    in    Latin    or    in  Anglo-Nomian. 
teration  in  our  tongue  hath  been  brought  about  Lanfranc    and   Ansehn,   who    were    attracted 
by  the  entrance  of  strangers,  as  Danes,  Normans,  from  France  by   tlie   conqueror,    and  l>ecain*! 
and  others  who  have  swarmed  hither;  by  traf-  successively  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  origi- 
fie,  for  new  words  as  well  as  new  works  have  nated   or   revived   the    scholastic  i»hilosoj»hy, 
always  come  in  ;  by  tho  tyrant  Time,  which  al-  the  treatises  on  which  were  in  Latin,  and  seve- 
tereth  all  things  under  heaven  ;  by  use,  which  ral  of  the  most  eminent  later  doctors  of  whiih, 
fiwaycth  most  and  hath  au  absolute  command  in  as  Alexander  Ilalesgpuns  Scotus,  and  William 
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Occam,  were  of  Britisli  birth.    Koger  Bacon  is  riod ;  and  Benoit  composed  a  romance  of  the 

especiallj  remarkable  for  his  acquaintance  with  history  of  Troy,  which  upheld  the  claims  of 

Hebrew  and  Arabic  literatnre,  and  quotes  from  sever^   of  the   western  nations  to  a  Trojan 

10  of  the  most  highly  reputed  Saracen  authors,  origin.     The    cycle  of  romances  relating  to 

In  connection  with  him  may  be  mentioned  Mi-  Arthur  and  the  round  table  were  prevalent 

chael  Scotus,  the  wizard  of  the  northern  ballads,  in  England  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  century, 

whose  writings  were  celebrated  throughout  Eu-  They  were  in  the  French  language,  but  several 

rope.    The  scholastic  writers  of  the  12th  cen-  of  them,  as  the  "Merlin,"  "Lancelot,"  "Queste 
taarj  prided  themselves  on  their  epistolary  style,  .  du    Saint   Graal,"    and    "  Mort    d'Arthure," 

and  many  collections  of  their  letters  have  been  were  written  by  Englishmen  for  the  English 

Sreseryeo,  which  are  among  the  most  valuable  court  and  nobles.  Some  writers  have  main- 
lustrations  of  the  public  and  private  history  of  tained  also  that  the  lays  of  Marie  and  the 
the  time.  Thoee  letters  begin  with  Lanfrano,  romances  concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  pa- 
were  very  numerous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  ladins  appeared  in  England  earlier  than  in 
and  the  most  interesting  of  them  in  a  literary  France.  The  original  source  of  these  fictions. 
point  of  view  are  those  of  John  of  Salisbury  and  of  romantic  poetry  in  Europe,  is  attributed 
and  Peter  of  Blois.  Latin  poems  abounded  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  Scandinavians  through 
throughout  the  12th  century,  and  those  of  Lau-  the  Normans,  by  Warton  to  the  Arabians 
rence  of  Durham,  John  of  Salisbury,  John  de  through  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  by  Ellis  and 
Haateville,  Nig^ellus  Wirker,  and  Alexander  Turner  to  the  inhabitants  of  Armorica  or 
Keckham,  contain  passages  of  nearly  classic  ele-  Brittany. — ^During   this   prevalence  of  Latin 

Sance.    The  most  ambitious  attempts  were  by  and  Anglo-Norman  literature  the  Anglo-Saxon 

oeeph  of  Exeter,  who  wrote  two  epics  in  heroic  language  had  been  confined  to  the  conquer- 

measure.    A  new  style  of  versification,  in  which  ed  race,  but  the  Saxon  chronicles  had  been 

rhymes  took  the  place  of  tlie  ancient  metres,  carried  on  in  obscure  monasteries  by  various 

was  introduced,  and  soon  attained  an  attractive  annalists  to  the  year  1154.    About  60  years 

energy  and  sprightlincss.    It  was  brought  to  later,  when  the  two  races  began  to  unite  in  one 

perfection  in  the  satirical  poems  attributed  to  nation,  a  work  appeared  written  in  Anglo-Saxon 

Walter  Mapes,  which  exhibit  excellent  sense  so  much  modified  by  French  that  it  is  usually 

and  humor  amid  bacchanalian  jovialities.    In  accounted  the  beginning  of  English  literature. 

his  Oortfmno  GoIUb  is  found  the  famous  drink-  This  was  Layam(y^s  translation  of  Wace^s  JSch 

log  song  be^hming  Meum  est  propositum  in  man  de  Brut,  which  was  followed  in  the  18th 

Putema  moru    This  kind  of  poetry  became  ex-  century  by  a  multitude  of  translations  from 

tremely  popolsr,  and  flourished  long  after  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Norman.  The  older  chronicles 

style  of  the  more  serious  Latin  authors  had  be-  were  more  or  less  closely  followed  in  the  Eng- 

oome  hopelessly  debased.    But  the  most  im-  li^  metrical  pieces  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 

portant  Latin  works  during  the  Norman  period  and  Robert  Manning,  a  monk  of  Bourne.    The 

were  the  chronicles  or  histories,  all  of  them  by  Anglo-Norman  romances  were  reproduced  in 

ecclesiastics.    The  chronicle  of  Odcricus  Yitalis  the  English  metrical  romances  of  "  Sir  Tris- 

(died  in  1182)  was  the  first  in  which  history  trem,"  "  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,"  "Ywaineand 

was  nude  an  object  of  laborious  research ;  that  Gawayne,"  "Havelok  the  Dane,"  "King  Horn," 

of  WilUam  of  Malmesbury  is  the  most  elegant;  "  Cosur  de  Lion,"  "King  Alesaunder,"  "  Morte 

and  that  of  GeoflEirey  of  Monmouth  exerted  the  Arthure,"  "  Sir  Guy,"  the  "  King  of  Tars,"  and 

greatest  influence  on  subsequent  literature,  be-  many  others.    "  Sir  Tristrcm,"  which  is  one  of 

coming  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  romantic  the  oldest  of  them,  was  attributed  by  Sir  Walter 

fiction.    It  narrated  Welsh  and  Armorican  tra-  Scott,  on  grounds  now  generally  admitted  to  be 

^tions  of  British  history  from  Brutus,  an  imogi-  unsatisfactory,  to  the  Scottish  poet  Thomas  the 

nary  son  of  ^Eneas,  to  Cadwallader  in  the  7th  Rhymer.     The  body  of  Latin  tales  entitled 

oentniy.    Ingulphus,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Gi-  Chsta  JRomanorum^  perhaps  of  German  origin, 

raldns  Oambrensis,  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Matthew  was  now  and  contmued  much  later  to  be  a 

Paris^  and  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,  are  perhaps  source  of  materials  for  English  authors.    The 

the  other  most  important  names  in  the  long  cat-  first  originid  Ihiglish  poet,  who  left  the  beaten 

alogne  of  monkish  chroniclers.    The  earliest  track  of  translation  from  chronicles,  romances, 

Anglo-Norman  compositions  extant  are  supposed  and  legends  of  the  saints,  was  Laurence  Minot 

to  belong  to  the  first  part^  of  the  12th  century,  (about  1850),  the  author  of  some  short  ballad- 

In  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  a  school  like  poems  on  the  victories  of  the  English  armies 

of  poets  was  formed  devoted  to  versifying  his-  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    Richard  RoUe,  a 

tory  in  that  language,  the  three  great  masters  hermit  of  Hampole,  produced  about  the  same 

of  which  were  Wace,  Gaimar,  and  Benoit  do  time  a  morsJ  Ppem  entitled  the  "  Pricke  of 

8ainte-Manr.    Wace  translated  Geoffrey's  Brit-  Conscience."    The  most  remarkable  production 

ish  history  into  Anglo-Norman  verse,  under  the  before  the  age  of  Chaucer  is  the  "  Vision  of  Piers 

title  of  the  Botnan  de  Brut,  which  extends  to  Ploughman,"  ascribed  to  Robert  Langlande.  It 

over  15,000  lines:  and  also  wrote  the  Roman  de  is  in  alliterative  verse,  without  rhyme,  abounds 

JSitm,  giving  the  legends  concerning  Rollo  the  in  allegoricd  personifications,  and  is  a  satire  on 

Korman.    Gaimar  made  a  metrical  continuation  the  vices  of  the  times  and  especially  of  the  eccle- 

of  the  narrative  of  Geoffrey  to  the  Norman  pe-  siastics.    It  has  passages  of  humor  and  extraor- 
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stem  ailjcotivcy,  ns  ^-rt?,  bcautifnl,  incallifrniphy,  words."  Another  cause  of  the  miitnt ions  wchfive 
h'ljphy  ''liiildcn,"  in  apocrypha ;  3,  (Ireek  stem  rofcrred  to  is  tliat  iho  jmrsuits  of  the  Kr.cii-h 
Bub-staiitivcs,  as  rh/)hih,  chord;  4,  (.Jreek  doriva-  jjcople  have  been  inultirunu  beyond  tho>c  of  a::y 
live  words  with  sulllxes,   as  poef^  chrism ;   5,  Kuropean  nation,  and  the  lungiia;::c  hiis  c»»rr-.- 
sccondary  derivatives,    as  Baptint^    Chriafian;  siH)ndhij,dy changed.  Lexicograj)hcrsto«.i,  iutlu-lr 
0,  (rreek  derivative  words  with  prefixes,  as  aj)-  zeal  to  introduce  new  words,  to  the  neijlect  of 
ophxi/^  cnfurrh^   catuHtnyphc ;    7,   Cireek   com-  oUl  ones,  have  contributed  to  the  chanj^es  ty  r*;- 
poniids,  as  (Irmncrdcy^  pnlngoijuc.     There  arc  cording  tlie  one  ehiss  and  by  oniittini;:  the  oiIkt. 
also  in  the  lun;,'iiage  Ilohruw  w<»rds,  as  man-  Li  Ilalli well's  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
ho^  a  jrum,  jf/.v/y</',  a  i>recious  stone,  mthhtth  ;  vincial  "Words"  there  arc  more  tlian  50.000  word? 
Spanish  words,  rorUs,  don  ;   Italian  words,  as  not  recorded  in  modern  dictionaries. — For  far- 
fitanzn^  2)iox:ti ;  Jlussian  words,  as  csnr^  vhisc  ;  ther  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  may 
Persian  words,  as  Imzdar^  shah;  Arabic  words,  consnlt  (rrimm's  JJeuhche  Grammatik  {4  vols., 
as  *//<•;// Z^/'-,    i/'i::(:Ur ;  C\nuv>Q   Avords,    as  chop^  Guttingen,  18iy-'37);  Guest's ''History  of  Enp- 
hyuton  :    and    Indian    words,  as    homimj^  moc-  lish  Khytlmis''  (London,  1S38);   Rask*s  *'An- 
cn}«>ri,     "AVe  ]U-iton<,''  says   JIarris,  ''in   our  gK)-Saxon    Grammar,"   translated    by   Thoq-e 
time,    liave    been    remarkable    borrowers,   as  (London);    Bopp's   ** Comparative   Grammar." 
our  mnhiform  language  may  sufliciently  show,  translated  by  Eastwick  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Londoi.'; 
Our  terms  in  polite  literature  jjrovc  this,  that  Trench's  "English,  Past  and  Present"   (Ntw 
they  come  from  Greece;    our  terms  in  nmsic  York  ed.,  1855);  (iooldlirown's  *' Grammar cf 
and  ])ainiing,  that  those  come  from  Italy ;  our  English   CJrammars"  (New  York.    1S57);  La- 
phrases  in  cookery  and  war,  that  we  learned  t hum's  *'  Hand-l^ook  of  the  English  Language" 
these  from  the  French ;  and  our  phrases  in  nav-  (Xew  York  ed.,  1857) ;  Fowler's '" English  Ijh- 
igation,  that  wo  were  taught  by  the  Flemings  and  guago  in  its  Elements  and  Forms"  (Xew  York, 
Low  Dutch." — From  its  coniposite character,  the  1859). — ^ExoMsir  LiTEiiATriiE  was  preceded  b 
English  is  jiat  u rally  cojuous  in  its  vocabulary  the  British  islands  by  comiKwitions  in  the  Cyniric 
and  plirases.      There  are  hu*go  cliLsses  of  words  or  ancient  J*ritlsh,  Anglo-JSaxon,  Anglo-Nonaaa 
derived  from  the  Norman  or  the  classical  Ian-  orearly  French,  and  Latin  Ian gnagcri.   There  are 
guages  whi«'h  are,  in  common  parlance,  hjynony-  extant  a  few  Cymric  metrical  pieces  which  date- 
intms  Aviih  words  derived    from  the  Anglo-  i»robably  from  the  Gth  century;  tliey  are  the 
Saxon,  so  that  a  writer  may  have  his  choice  songs  oi  the  celebrated  Welsh  bards  Anturin, 
whether  to  use  the  Romanic  or  the  Teutonic  cle-  Taliessin,  Llywarch-Ucn,  and  Mordhin.  the  saru 
inent,  a  choice  of  great  value  to  hhn  who  has  as  well   as  poet,  whom   succeudinp   centcri:? 
tlie  tiiste  to  i)reservo  the  delicate  ditlerences  of  transfigured   into  the    enchanter   Merlin.    To 
words  as  well   as   their   agreement.     General  Gihhvs,  a  brother  of  Ancurin,   is  attribute'!  3 
terms  are  derived  from  the  Latin ;  those  that  Latin  i)rose  tract,  Dc  Excidio  ct  Conouc*tu  lyt' 
denote  the  s])ecial  varieties  of  objects,  qualities,  tanniic,  which,  if  genuine,  is  the  earlie>t  List-r- 
and luodes   of   action,  are   derived    from   the  ical  work  produced  in  Britain  thai  has  Ux2 
Anglo-iSaxon.      I'hus,  color,  a  general  term,  is  i)reserved.     The  personages  mentioned  in  thi-=e 
Latin ;  but.  irhlfe^  hlar.k\,  green,  particular  terms,  eldest  British  songs  and  annaLs,  as  Arthur,  Mef- 
are   Anglo-Saxon.      It  has  been  correctly  re-  lin,  Kay,  and  Gawain,  played  prominent  parts  ia 
marked  tliat  "Latin  furnishes  the  elegant,  tho  romantic  literature  a  few  centuries  later,  and 
Saxon  the  connnon  expression,  as  had  odor  and  even  to  this  day  afford  favorite  themes  for  tiie 
fdench,  oT  pirnpin/iion  and  streat.'^     Jn  look-  poets.     During  the  Anglo-Saxon  jHyriod  loth  a 
ing  through  the  several  stages  of  the  language,  vernacidar  and  a  Latin  literature  were  cuki- 
namely,  the  Saxon,  the  semi-S:ixon,  the  old  Eng-  vated,  their  most  fiourishinj^  era  being  the  S6 
lish,  the  middle  English,  the  modern  English,  century,  tho  age  of  Alcuin,  Aldlielm,  Ikdcund 
we  are  struck  with  the  constant  death  of  old  CeoU'rid.     The  monasteries  of  England  and  Ire- 
words,  an<l  the  constant  birth  of  new  ones  that  land  sent  forth  nnmy  scholars  of  European  celeb- 
come  in  to  till  their  j>laces.     In  tho  early  pe-  rity  for  learning,  and  Alcuin  and  Erigena  Si-rrtd 
riods  this  was  due  to  the  successive  irruptions  especially  to  asstx'iate  these  c^juntries  with  the 
of  foreigners,  who  in  intnxluciug  their  own  Ian-  continent  in  liberal  studies.     The  alliterative, 
guage  necessarily  ex[)elled   a  portion   of  tho  nnrhyming  versification  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
vernacular  wlmse  place  it  took.     **  Great  veri-  continued  to  be  employed  in  some  of  tlie  c^Ij 
ty,"  says  Camden,  **  was  the  glory  of  tho  Eng-  English  poems.    The  Xorman  conquest,  fcow- 
lisli  tongue    befi^ro  tho    Norman  c»»n(juest,  in  ever,  ahnust  abolished  tho  use  of  the  Al;:1o- 
this,  that  tho  old  English  ctmld  express  most  Saxon  language  in  writing,  and  for  more  tlian 
aptly  all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  in  their  own  a  century  the  jjrevalent  literature  of  England 
tongue  without  borrowing  from  any."   **Theal-  was    either    in    Latin   or   in  Anglo-Xoru-an. 
teration  in  our  tongue  hath  been  brought  about  Lanfranc    and  Aiistlm,   who    were    attracted 
by  the  entrance  of  strangers,  as  Danes,  Xonnans,  from  Franco  by   the  conqueror,   and  l»ecamt> 
and  otliers  who  have  swarmed  hither;  by  traf-  successively  archbishoj;s  of  Canterbury,  oriiTi- 
fic,  for  new  words  as  well  as  new  works  have  nated   or   revived   the    scholastic   philoimphy, 
always  come  in  ;  by  the  tyrant  Time,  whii'h  al-  the  treatises  on  which  were  in  Latin,  and  seve- 
teretli  all  things  under  lieaven  ;  by  use,  which  ral  of  the  m<»t  eminent  later  doctors  of  which, 
fiwayeth  most  aud  hath  au  absolutc'command  in  as  Alexander  llalesgpuns  Scotus,  and  TVilliam 
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D,  were  of  British  birth.    Koger  Bacon  is  nod ;  and  Benoit  composed  a  romance  of  the 

iallj  remarkable  for  his  acquaintance  with  history  of  Troy,  which  upheld  the  claims  of 

3W  and  Arabic  literature,  and  quotes  from  sever^   of  the   western  nations  to  a  Trojan 

the  most  highly  reputed  Saracen  authors,  origin.     The    cycle   of  romances  relating  to 

nnection  witJb  him  may  be  mentioned  Mi-  Arthur  and  the  round  table  were  prevalent 

Scotus,  the  wizard  of  the  nortjiem  ballads,  in  England  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  century. 

9  writings  were  celebrated  throughout  £u-  They  were  in  the  French  language,  but  several 

The  scholastic  writers  of  the  12th  c^n-  of  them,  as  the  "Merlin,"  "Lancelot,"  "  Queste 
)rided  themselves  on  their  epistolary  style,  ,  du    Saint    Graal,"    and    "  Mort    d'Arthure," 

aany  collections  of  their  letters  have  been  were  written  by  Englishmen  for  the  English 

nrea,  which  are  among  the  most  vduable  court  and  nobles.    Some  writers  have  main- 

nitions  of  the  public  and  private  history  of  tained  also  that  the  lays  of  Marie  and  tho 

ime.    Those  letters  begin  with  Lanfranc,  romances  concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  pa- 

rery  numerous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  ladins  appeared  in   England  earlier  than   in 

be  most  interesting  of  them  in  a  literary  France.    The  original  source  of  these  fictions. 

of  view  are  those  of  John  of  Salisbury  and  of  romantic  poetry  in  Europe,  is  attributed 

Peter  of  Blois.    Latin  poems  abounded  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  Scandinavians  through 

ghout  the  12th  century,  and  those  of  Lau-  the    Normans,  by    Warton  to  the   Arabians 

of  Durham,  John  of  Salisbury,  John  de  through  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  by  Ellis  and 

jville,   Nigellus  "Wirker,    and  Alexander  Turner  to   the   inhabitants  of  Armorica   or 

ham,  contain  passages  of  nearly  classic  ele-  Brittany. — ^During   this   prevalence  of  Latin 

t.    The  most  ambitious  attempts  were  by  and  Anglo-Norman  literature  the  Anglo- Saxon 

hof  Exeter,  who  wrote  two  epics  in  horoio  language  had  been  confined  to  the  conquer- 

ire.    A  new  style  of  versification,  in  which  ed  race,  but  the  Saxon  chronicles  had  been 

es  took  the  place  of  tlie  ancient  metres,  carried  on  in  obscure  monasteries  by  various 

Dtroduced,  and  soon  attained  an  attractive  annalists  to  the  year  1164.     About  60  years 

y  and  sprightliness.    It  was  brought  to  later,  when  the  two  races  began  to  unite  in  one 

stion  in  the  satirical  poems  attributed  to  nation,  a  work  appeared  written  in  Anglo-Saxon 

vt  Mapes,  which  exhibit  excellent  sense  so  much  modified  by  French  that  it  is  usually 

timnor  amid  bacchanalian  jovialities.    In  accounted  the  beginning  of  English  literature. 

Ttntfestio  GoIUb  is  found  the  famous  drink-  This  was  Layamc^^s  translation  of  Wace^s  Bo- 

ong  berinning  Meum  est  provositum  in  man  de  Brut,  which  was  followed  in  the  18th 

namoru    This  kind  of  poetry  became  ex-  century  by  a  multitude  of  translations  fh)m 

sly  popolar,  and  flourished  long  after  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Norman.  The  older  chronidos 

of  the  more  serious  Latin  authors  had  be-  were  more  or  less  closely  followed  in  the  Eng- 

I  hopelessly  debased.    But  the  most  im-  li^  metrical  pieces  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 

nt  Latin  works  during  the  Norman  period  and  Robert  Manning,  a  monk  of  Bourne.    The 

the  ohronicles  or  histories,  all  of  them  by  Anglo-Norman  romances  were  reproduced  in 

da^cs.    The  chronicle  of  Odericus  Yitalis  the  Englisli  metrical  romances  of  "  Sir  Trie- 

in  1182)  was  the  first  in  which  history  trem,"  "  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,"  "Ywaineand 

nade  an  object  of  laborious  research ;  that  Gawayne,"  "Havelok  the  Dane,"  "King  Horn," 

illiam  of  Malmesbury  is  the  most  elegant ;  " Ooeur  de  Lion,"  "King  Alesaunder,"  " Morte 

hat  of  GeoflQrey  of  Monmouth  exerted  the  Arthure,"  "  Sir  Guy,"  the  "  King  of  Tars,"  and 

sat  influence  on  subsequent  literature,  be-  many  others.    "  Sir  Tristrem,"  which  is  one  of 

ig  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  romantic  the  oldest  of  them,  was  attributed  by  Sir  Walter 

1.    It  narrated  Welsh  and  Armorican  tra-  Scott,  on  grounds  now  generally  admitted  to  be 

IS  of  British  history  from  Brutus,  an  imagi-  unsatisfactory,  to  the  Scottish  poet  Thomas  the 

son  of  ^neas,  to  Cadwallader  in  the  7th  Rhymer.     The  body  of  Latin  tales  entitled 

17.    Ingulphus,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Gi-  Geata  Homanarum,  perhaps  of  German  origin, 

B  Oambrensis,  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Matthew  was  now  and  contmued  much  later  to  be  a 

,  and  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,  are  perhaps  source  of  materials  for  English  authors.    The 

ther  most  important  names  in  the  long  cat-  first  original  English  poet,  who  left  the  beaten 
6  of  monkish  chroniclers.    The  earliest    track  of  translation  from  chronicles,  romances, 

9-Norman  compositions  extant  are  supposed  and  legends  of  the  saints,  was  Laurence  Minot 

long  to  the  first  part  of  the  12th  century,  (about  1860),  the  author  of  some  short  ballad- 

e  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  a  school  like  poems  on  the  victories  of  the  English  armies 

ets  was  formed  devoted  to  versifying  his-  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.    Richard  RoUe,  a 

n  that  language,  the  three  great  masters  hermit  of  Hampole,  produced  about  the  same 

bich  were  Wace,  Gaimar,  and  Benoit  de  time  a  morad  poem  entitled  the  "  Pricke  of 

a-Manr.    Wace  translated  Geofi'rey's  Brit-  Conscience."    The  most  remarkable  production 

story  into  Anglo-Norman  verse,  under  the  before  the  age  of  Chaucer  is  the  "  Vision  of  Piers 

^f  the  JSaman  de  Brut,  which  extends  to  Ploughman,"  ascribed  to  Robert  Langlande.  It 

16,000  lines :  and  also  wrote  the  Roman  ^  is  in  alliterative  verse,  without  rhyme,  abounds 

giving  the  legends  concerning  RoUo  the  in  allegoric^  personifications,  and  is  a  satire  on 

lan.    Gaimar  made  a  metrical  continuation  the  vices  of  tho  times  and  especially  of  the  eccle- 

9  narrative  of  GeofiQrey  to  the  Norman  pe-  siastics.    It  has  passages  of  humor  and  extraor- 
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earliest  ftmntain  of  pathos  and    liarmony  in  wliicli  arc  the   "  Alchcmwt,"  "  Volpone,  or  the 

Eiij^'lisli  dramatic  poetry  ;  and  Thomas  Lodjre,  Fox,''  and  tlie  "  Silent  AVomnn."    They  are  fall 

"vvho  was  assrx'iated  with  fuveno  in  writing  the  of  soli<l  material^,  in  a  stately,  eloouent.  but 

*' Lt)okinjr-(ihi>s  fur  London  and  Enjrland/"'  a  often   intolerahly  jiedantie  ^tyle,  and  seem  to 

stran;:e  performance,  in  whieli  tlie  pmjihccy  of  have  been  produ<*e<l  slowly  and  upon  drlibcra- 

Joiiah  against  Nin^-v'tdi  is  applie<l  to  tlie  city  of  tion,  the  wit^  fancy,  and  >atire  being  K-vi-rrly 

London.     All  of  these  ahound  in  homha>t  and  elaborated.    Dryden  admired  him  as  the  j-atttm 

jK'dantic   classical  allusions.      A  more   potent  of  elaborate  Avritinj?.      His  poetical  character 

si)irit  was  Christopher  Marlowe  (lo'l.j-'iiO),  who,  ai)i)ears  in  its  most  jileasing  aspect  in  the  lyrltal 

tlirowin;:  olf  the  shackles  of  rhyme,  pive  to  verses  with  which  his  mastpies  are  varied  ai^d 

bhuik  verse  an  easy  modulation  and  rhytlim,  and  enlivened,  esjiccially  in  the  paMoral  drair.a  of 

produced    scenes   and   i)a*^sa^es   of   w«m<lerful  the  *' Sad  Shepherd,"  which  display  an  admir- 

beauty  and  jrrandenr  amid  rant  and  butfooner-  able  taste  and  feeling,  and  liavo  all  the  charrris 

ies.     His  most  admired  plays  are  the   "Jew  of  sonjr.     Jonson  may  have  aimed  at  an  audi- 

of  Malta,*'  "Kdwanl  II.,"  and  the  *'Life  and  ence  (»f  men  of  sense  and  knowledge,  bnt  Bisiti- 

IXath  of  I)r.  Fau>tus,''  ami  the  last  best  illus-  mont  and  Fletcher  wrote  for  men  of  fashit.ir:  aai! 

traies  the  "  line  madness"  of  his  character.    An  the  world.     Of  the  52  jdays  published  ui.dcr 

awful  melancholy  pervades  the  liend  Mephis-  their  joint  name**,  Beaumont  may  have  hii'3  a 

tojdieles,  more  impressive  than  the  mali'rnant  ]>art  in  only  17.    They  are  keen,  vivaci<>ns,  and 

mirth  ascribed  to  hnu  by  Cloelhe.     Marlowe  often  ele;rant,  but  slight  and  su])erticial  in  com- 

wiLS  the  immediate  precursor  of  AVilliam  Shake-  parison  with  Shake^^peare's  and  Jon><.inV;  tie 

speare  (loCtl-KllO),  the  greatest  name  in  Eng-  songs   scattered   through  them   are,   howcTor, 

lish  literature,  whom  a  poet  has  styled  *' the  among  the  most  subtly  beautiful  in  the  langtia^e. 

genius  of  the  J>ritish  isles,"  and  who  stands  at  The  dramas  of  (leorge  Chapman  (1557-1«'3U 

the  head  of  the  romantic  or  Christian  dranni.  the  translator  of  Homer,  contain  "  more  thiiJi- 

A  comparison  of  his  works  with  those  of  his  ing"  than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporanes: 

C(»ntemporanes  proves  his  superiority  as  much  they  have  many  [lassages  of  striking  grandtti:, 

in  judgment  and  taste  as  in  creative  power,  for  are  in  a  lofty  and  extravagant  style,  and  theircta- 

n  large  proportion  of  his  plays  are  more  regu-  templations  on  the  nature  of  man  and  the  wt rid 

lar  than  any  other  prior  to  the  close  of  the  leave  imi>re<sions  favorable  to  moral  excelk-E'^f. 

ci\  il  wars.     The  rules  of  the  classical  dramatic  The  "  Fortunatus*'    and  "  Honest  Whore"  of 

art  were  not  then  in  vogue ;  the  French  neo-  Thomas  Decker  have  graceful  and  peninl  :■?•.*• 

classical  drama  had  not  been  originated;  and  sages,  and  the  "Duchess  of  Malfy''  and  **  Wli:? 

though  Shakespeare  violated  the  ancient  unities  Devil  •'  of  John  "Webster  arc  full  of  horrors  (\t- 

of  time  and  j)lace,  he  observed  almost  univer-  erly  managed,  and  liave  been  ostecmed  airi'r.r 

sjiily  the  unity  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  which  the  most  striking  tragic  production-?  of  tLi*  j-c- 

is  perhaj)s  the  only  unity  ]i(»ssible  in  any  drama  riod.     The  modern  repnt4ition  of  Tlionia*  Xi*]- 

that  embraces  the  wide  scoj>e,  the  line  mate-  dleton  rests  chiefly  on  his  **  Witch,"  which  ?uZj 

rlal>,  jn:d  tlie  j)assionate  inten-ity  of  Christian  have  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the  supemataral 

thought.    The  soundo-t  critiei.-m  has  vindicated  scenery  in  "Macbeth;"  and  tlie  coarse  plaT;f»f 

fir  him  the  cliai-acter  c»f  a  i)r(»tound  artist  as  John  Marston  abound  in  murders,  pliiists, find 

well  as  a  grr:it  j.nd  luxuriant  genius  and  his  scornful  satire.    Of  the  tragedies  of  Philij«  Mi?- 

pccr.liar  excLlknces  ai)pear  in  the  marvellous  singer  (l.j.S4-H»4o).  the  *' l)uke  of  Milan"  iiid 

variety  ;jid  veri-lniiliinde  c.>f  his  ]iers<.)nages,  in  the  ''  Fatal  Dowry''  are  among  the  best ;  am' of 

the  skill   with  which  ojij»o-ite  characters  are  his  comedies,  the  **  Picture,-' the ''BonditaTi,'' 

groupj.'d   iivA   tlie  iinest   and   mo>t  divi  rallied  and ''A  Very  Woman.''    His  *' New  Way  to IV 

thre;ids  wovt-n  into  a  LarnK'nious  web,  and  in  Old  I)ebts"'  still  keeps  the  stage,  for  Trhieh  it  is 

the  completeness  with  which  the  entire  aeticui  indebted  to  its  Aective  character  of  Sir  Giles 

as  Well  as  the  several  characters  are  workecl  out,  Overreach.     His  st  vk*  has  an  €*asv  and  i;ia'0.<i-: 

minute  features  and  i»articulars  being  ]>oetically  lb)W,  and  *'he  is  read,''  says  Lamb,  "  wiihcc-n- 

coneeived  with  reference  to  the  universal  system  ]KMire  and  placid  delight.''     John  Ford  (U»^^'- 

of  things.     Shakes]»eare*s  jilays  are  IJ4  in  nimi-  UuVJ)  i)relerred  dark  vii'cs  and  the  deepest  dir- 

ber  (the  autb.Mr>hip  of  some  of  which,  however,  tressfor  subjects,  and  his  works  make  a  -jad  6^»1 

i<  disputed;,  and  are  u>ually  divided  into  trage-  abiding  imjiression,  having,  as  ITallam  remarkN 

dies,  comedies,  aM<l  histories.     Since  the  begin-  the  power  over  tears.    He  seems  to  have  talLen 

ning  of  the  present  century  their  su]>remacy  an  intdlectual  jdeasure  in  revolving  tlie  varioiss 

has  aliaiiud  uiKiualitliMl  an(l  intelligent  recog-  ])ossibilities  and  revenges  of  sin,  and  the  best  of 

nition.     A  friend  of  Sliake-peare  and  his  asso-  his  plays  bears  the  title  of  the  *'  Broken  Heart." 

<'i:.ie  in  the  Mi-nnaid,  the  ol<le-l  «»f  clubs,  was  Tliomas  Hey  wood,  an  indefatigable  and  popnlar 

livu  Jon<on  i\-)7 1-1  ''".7),  one  of  the  most  famil-  dramatist,  wrote  "beautiful  prose  put  into  hcreic 

iar  of  the  name-  of  the  old  dramatists.     He  had  metre.*'    James  Shirley  (died  in  10(57j  is  the  list 

scliolarly  ac  pu.intance  with  the  clas-ics,  and  la-  of  tliis  circle  of  dramatists,  and  the  least  rvm&rk- 

boreil  to  make  the  hiws  of  the  aiicients  aulhori-  able  either  for  merits  or  faults.    Under  the  coni- 

talive  In  Fngli.-h  «Ir;imatic  art.    He  is  the  author  monwcalth,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Pi:riiars 

of  two  tragidies  "  Catiline"  and  '*  Sejanus,"  and  who  had  always  been  at  feud  with  the  wits  the 

of  numerous  comedies  and  uiasipies,  the  best  of  theatres  were  closed,  and  the  players  flogged. 
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At  the  restoration,  the  drama  was  revived  under  which  had  been  among  the  earliest  fraits  of  mod- 
the  inflaence  of  French  rales,  and  of  a  strong  em  literature,  was  brought  to  perfection  in  this 
anti-PoritaQ  reaction,  and  the  larger  part  of  poem,  which  presents  exquisitely  beautiful  pic- 
the  plajs  for  40  years  are  declared  by  Macaulay  tures  of  an  ideal  chivalry  in  a  land  of  enchant- 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  English  language  and  the  ment.  Yet  the  descriptions  of  an  imaginary 
national  character.  A  shamelessness,  as  inele-  world,  though  luxuriant  and  circumstantial, 
goat  as  it  was  immoral,  was  the  common  char-  often  lack  the  interest  of  real  life,  and  affect  us 
act^ristic  of  the  drama.  To  ridicule  and  degrade  as  remote  and  abstract  speculations.  Its  pecu- 
Tirfcoe,  sincerity,  and  prudence,  was  the  business  liar  stanza,  to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  a 
of  the  stage,  which  it  followed  with  an  impu-  modification  of  the  Italian  ottata  rima^  with  the 
dence  so  unblushing  as  to  have  the  charm  of  addition  of  an  Alexandrine  to  each  verse  to  give 
dUbolical  nalveU,  Blank  verse  was  for  a  time  a  full  and  sweeping  close,  was  an  innovation  in 
dtoplaced  by  rhyme,  but  the  tragic  authors  soon  the  art  of  poetry,  and  has  since  been  adopted 
retomed  to  the  former,  and  the  comic  sank  to  by  Shenstone  in  his  "  Schoolmistress,^^  Beattie 
ftmiliar  prose.  The  best  tragedies  of  the  period  in  his  "Minstrel,^'  Byron  in  his  ^^Childe 
•re  the  "  Orphan  "  and  "  Venice  Preserved  "  of  Harold,"  Thomson  in  his  **  Castle  of  Indo- 
Thomas  Otway  (1651-^85) ;  and  though  the  Icnce,"  Shelley  in  his  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  and 
former  displeases  the  delicacy  of  our  age,  the  by  many  other  English  poets.  The  ^^  Shepherd's 
latter  has  been  more  frequently  represented  Kalendar,"  and  the  hymns  to  "Love"  and 
thtti  any  other  tragedy  after  those  of  Shake-  "Beauty,"  are  among  the  finest  of  Spenser's  mi- 
speare.  The  genius  of  the  unhappy  poet  appears  nor  pieces^  the  last  revealing  his  sympathy  with 
6q>ecially  in  pathetic  delineations  of  passion  Platonic  doctrines.  Nearly  contemporary  with 
and  misery,  and  few  heroines  have  been  so  the  "  Faery  Qneen"  were  the  songs  and  sonnets 
hlffhiy  honored  with  the  tribute  of  tears  as  Bel-  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  the  '^  Saint  Peter's  Gom- 
Tidera  in  "Venice  Preserved."  John  Dryden,  plaint"  and  "  Mary  Magdalene's  Funeral  Tears '• 
who  was  rivalled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries  of  Robert  Southwell ;  the  "  Civil  Wars,"  "  Com- 
aa  •  satirical,  didactic,  and  lyric  poet,  abused  his  plaint  of  Rosamond,"  and  numerous  minor 
rare  gifts  to  attain  dramatic  success,  the  faculty  pieces  of  Samuel  Daniel,  of  a  nensive  character, 
ftr  which  mttnre  had  denied  him.  His  "  Don  and  in  remarkably  pure  stylo ;  the  "  Baron's 
Sebastian,"  "Spanish  Friar,"  and  "All  for  Wars"  and  the  " Polyolbion"  of  Michael  Dray- 
Love,**  are  the  best  of  numerous  tragedies  and  ton,  the  former  a  metrical  chronicle,  and  the 
eome^ea,  the  absurd  bombast  and  ribaldry  of  latter  an  immense  piece  of  metrical  topography, 
which  have  made  them  almost  forgotten  not-  which  contains  also  striking  national  legends 
withstanding  their  surprising  incidents,  stately  and  ingenious  allegorical  and  mythological  in- 
deckunadon,  and  harmonious  numbers.  The  ventions;  the  few  and  brief  poems  of  Sir  Henry 
*< Fatal  Disooreir"  of  Thomas Southeme,  the  Wotton;  the  "Orchestra"  and  the  "Soul  of 
^  Jane  Shore*'  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  "Fatal  Man  and  the  Immortality  thereof "  of  Sir  John 
Ctariodty**  of  WHliam  Lillo,  the  "Mourning  Davies,  the  latter  a  happily  condensed  piece 
Bride  **  of  Congreve,  and  the  "  Rival  Queen  "  of  metaphysical  reasoning ;  the  satires  of  Bishop 
of  Nathaniel  Lee,  may  also  be  mentioned  among  Hall,  the  earliest  in  the  language  except  the 
BDOoessftd  tragedies.  The  proper  represcnta-  "  Steele  Glass"  of  Gascoyne ;  the  satires,  elegies, 
tbriBa  <tf  the  comedy  of  this  period  are  William  and  various  lyrics  of  John  Donne,  which  are 
Wyoherly,  WUliam  Congreve,  (Jeorge  Farquhar,  rather  metrical  problems  than  poems,  strongly 
and  ^  John  Vanbrugh,  and  among  their  profli-  manifesting  the  metaphysical  tendency  then 
nfee  plays  the  most  popular  were  the  "  Plain  common  in  poetry,  but  which  reveal  a  subtle  in- 
Xlaaler**  and  the  "Country  Wife,"  "Love  for  tellect  and  fruitful  fancy,  though  obscure  in 
Lore**  and  the  "Way  of  the  World,"  the  "Beaux  thought,  ragged  in  versification,  and  full  of  as 
Stratagem**  and  the  "  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,"  bad  a^ectations  and  conceits  as  are  to  bo  found 
and  the  **  Provoked  Husband"  and  the  "Pro-  in  the  century;  the  poems  of  the  brothers 
Toked  Wife.**  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  Thomas  Shad-  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  the  principal  of 
weQ,  and  Sir  George  Etherege  also  deserve  which  are  the  "  Purple  Island,"  an  allegorical 
mmtioii  among  those  who  made  the  stage  description  of  the  human  soul  and  body, 
■a  immoral  as  their  talents  permitted.  The  and  "  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,"  which 
^CbireleBS  Hosband"  and  other  plays  of  Colley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  religious  com- 
CSbber,  and  the  "  Busy  Body"  and  "  Bold  positions ;  and  the  sacred  poems  of  the  coun- 
Btn^  fi)r  a  Wife'*  of  Mrs.  Centlivre,  connect  try  parson,  Greorge  Herbert.  In  Scotland, 
tibeperiodof  the  restoration  with  that  of  Anno.  Alexander  Scott  and  Sir  Richard  Maitland 
Amona:  the  non-dramatic  poets  of  the  period  wrote  brief  poems ;  Alexander  Montgomery, 
ftom  sKudieth  to  Anne,  Edmund  Spenser  the  "  Cherry  and  the  Sloe ;"  Alexander  Hume, 
nM8-*9»),  John  Milton  (1608-1674),  and  John  the  "Day  Estivol;"  King  James  VI.,  the 
Vryd/sa  (1681-4700),  successively  held  pre&mi-  "Essayes  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  of 
nenoe.  The  nnfinisned  product  of  Spenser's  Poesie;"  the  earl  of  Stirling,  his  "Recrea- 
imagination,  the  "Fafiry  Queen,"  is  a  monument  tions  with  the  Muses ;"  Sir  Robert  Aytoun.  his 
of  the  oontemplative  and  retrospective  thought  few  songs ;  and  William  Drummond,  one  of  the 
of  the  Eliabethan  age,  an  age  as  philosophical  most  distinguished  poets  of  his  time,  his  son- 
aa  U  waa  adTentoroiis.    The  moral  allegory,  nets,  madrigals,  and  larger  pieces*    Marlowe*8 
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the  mnrid  is  sweeter  afterward  ;^^  an  d  at  the  dose  vines,  Joseph  Ilall  (1 574-^1 656),  and  Jeremj  Taj- 
of  his  survey  he  predicted  that  *Hhe  third  pe-  lor  (1618-1667),  whose  works  are  monuments 
riod  of  time  will  mr  surpass  that  of  the  Grecian  of  their  own  ahilities  and  of  the  pedantic  tastes 
and  Roman  learning.^'  His  style,  usually  senten-  of  the  age.  The  "  Contemplations  "  of  Hidl  are 
tioiis  and  somewhat  stifl^  became  more  imagina-  superior  to  any  of  the  writings  of  Taylor  la 
tive,  richer,  and  softer  with  his  increasing  years ;  continuity  of  thought,  but  the  latter  has  perhaps 
hat  though  his  fancy  was  of  the  brightest,  he  had  no  equal  in  the  pulpit  in  the  splendor  of 
allowed  to  it  no  other  office  than  that  of  minis-  his  imagination,  and  is  often  called  the  Shake- 
teiiog  to  reason.  His  application  of  thought  to  speare  of  divines.  The  most  curious  works  of 
purposes  of  utility  and  progress,  with  a  view  to  the  time  are  the  *^  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  of 
the  practical  restitution  of  man  to  the  sever-  Robert  Burton  (1576-1640),  composed  largely 
ognty  of  nature,  has  entered  as  a  characteristic  of  apt  and  learned  quotations  from  rare  authors, 
element  into  the  public  mind  of  England.  His  constantly  intermingled  with  the  writer's  own 
^Essays". are  among  the  masterpieces  of  Eng-  thoughts,  and  which  exhibits  in  every  part 
fish  prose,  and  are  equally  eminent  for  power  great  spirit  and  power,  and  has  the  charm  of  a 
of  expression  and  for  compact  and  solid  wisdom,  tall  ana  vigorous  style;  and  the  ^*  Religio  Me- 
Oontemporary  productions  were  the  *' Arcadia"  dici,"  "Urn  Burial,"  and  other  works  of  Sir 
and  the  *^  Defence  of  Poesy"  of  Sir  Philip  Sid-  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682),  whose  popularity 
ney,  the  former  of  which  was  universally  read  has  revived  in  our  own  day— elaborately  quaint 
and  admired ;  the  "  History  of  the  World "  of  compositions,  fascinating  fron\  their  pensive- 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  written  in  the  Tower ;  the  ness  akin  to  melancholy,  their  paradoxes,  and 
^  Chronicle  of  England  "  and  "  Survey  of  Lon-  their  occasional  subtlety  and  imaginative  bril- 
don'*  of  John  Stow ;  the  chronicles  of  Raphael  liancy.  Under  tlie  head  of  essays  or  sketches 
HoUnshed;  the  collection  of  voyages  by  Richard  may  be  classed  the  "GulPs  Hornbook"  of  the 
Hakltiyt;  the  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrims"  of  Samuel  dramatist  Decker,  the  "  Characters"  of  Sir 
Pordias :  the  "  Relation  of  a  Journey,"  &c,  of  Thomas  Overbury,  the  "  Resolves"  of  Owen 
Geoige  Sandys;  the  ^ Epistolse  Ho-Eliano)"  of  Feltham,  the  *^ Microcosmography"  attributed 
James  HoweU ;  the  **  History  of  the  Turks"  of  to  Bishop  Earle,  the  miscellaneous  pieces  of  Sir 
Bichard  KnoUes;  and  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Henry  Wotton,  and  the  "Discourses  by  way 
Andrews  and  Dr.  Donne,  mosaics  of  quaintness,  of  Essays  "  of  Cowley.    The  last  are  written  in 

5 notation,  wisdom,  folly,  subtlety,  and  ecstasy,  a  placid  and  perspicuous  style,  very  unlike  the 

'he  writings  of  John  Lilly  produced  a  marked  affected  obscurities  of  his  poems,  and  may  be 

effect  on  madi  of  the  Elizabethan  literature,  reckoned  among  the  earliest  models  of  good 

His  "  Enphnes,"  a  dull  story  of  a  young  Athe-  writing  in  English  prose.    John  Locke  (1682- 

nian,  in  a  smooth  style,  full  of  affected  conceits  1704)  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  civil  govem- 

and  recondite  similes,  was  the  model  afler  which  ment,  education,  and  the  reasonableness  of 

wits  and  gallants  formed  their  conversation  and  Ciiristianity,  which  diffused  a  spirit  of  liberty 

writing.    The  ladies  of  the  court  were  among  and  toleration  in  opinion  and  government;  but 

his  pupils,  and  Blount  (1632)  remarks  that  the  his  most  important  work  is  the  *^  Essay  on  the 

heaoty  who  oould  not  ^^  parley  Euphuisme"  Human  Understanding,"  which  soon  became  the 

was  as  little  regarded  as  one  that  could  not  acknowledged  code  of  English  philosophy,'  and 

speak  French.    Under  James  L  was  produced  displays  and  inculcates  a  careful,  tentative  obser- 

tne  translation  of  the  Bible  which  has  been  vation  of  intellectual  habits.  Ithelped  to  convert 

ffenerally  in  antiiority  from  that  time.    Between  metaphysics  from  scholastic  problems  into  prao- 

Baoon  and  Locke,  the  most  acute  of  English  tical  and  clearly  intelligible  analyses,  but  its  in- 

metaphysicians  was  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-  definiteness  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  **  ideas  of 

1079;,  whose  political  theories  are  collected  in  reflection  "  has  left  the  essential  character  and 

hia  *^  Leviathan."    His  style  is  uniformly  excel-  tendency  of  the  Lockean  system  in  dispute  be* 

lentb  a  merit  which  belongs  to  no  one  of  his  tween  sensationalists  and  idealists.    Two  writ- 

preaeoessors.    Among  his  contemporaries  were  ers  who  at  this  time  deviated  from  the  track 

the  sceptical  philosopher  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher-  which  English  speculation  has  chiefly  followed, 

buy,  who  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  reign  of  and  in  whom  Platonic  tendencies  predominated, 

Hennr  VIII. ;  the  antiquaries  William  Camden,  were  Ralph  Cudworth,  the  author  of  the  "  In- 

8far  Henry  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  tellectual  System  of  the  Universe,"  and  Henrr 

John  Speed;  John  Selden,  the  author  of  a  More,  the  author  of  the  **  Mystery  of  Godliness,'* 

^Treatise  on  Titles  of  Honor,"  and  whose  ad-  the  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  and  other  works 

mlnble  **  Tf^le  Talk"  was  published  after  his  which  were  once  very  popular.    The  sermons 

death ;    the   chronolcgist  Archbishop  Usher ;  of  Barrow,  South,  and  Tillotson  were  respect- 

William  Cniillingwortn,  whose   *^  Religion   of  ively  esteemed  for  strength,  wit,  and  rational 

Ph>testant8'^  is  a  model  of  perspicuous  reason-  unction,  but  the  last  have  retained  least  of  their 

log;  Peter  Heylin,  a  wit  and  divine,  the  author  former  popularity.    To  this  period  belong  most 

aT  '*  Microcosmns ;"  John  Hales,  a  preacher  and  of  the  prose  writings  of  Milton,  which  test  the 

controTersiaUst;  John  Gauden,  the  supposed  an-  power  of  the  languap^  in  vigorous  and  lofty 

fhor  of  the  famous  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  which  pro-  declamation,  the  &rigine$  Sacra  of  Stillingfleet^ 

fiMsed  to  emanate  fhnn  the  pen  of  Charles  I. ;  the  theological  treatises  of  Sherlock,  the  **  Ex- 

and  the  two  most  eloquent  of  the  old  English  di-  position  of  the  Creed  "  of  Pearson,  the  *^  Ezposl- 
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tiondftheXXXTX.  Arti<*lis"ofBMinpBiiriKt,  was  cleared  of  its  redandanoies  and  irit  re- 

the  "  Saint's  Everlasting,'  Uot"  and  otliLi-  works  fined  from  its  alloy.     The  writers  of  the  Eliza- 

C)f  Haxtcr,  tlie  uxpositnry  works  of  Loi^'liton,  betlian  pori(Hl,  in  an  age  of  stiiiiendous  rlianzc-s 

Owen,  and   Henry,   an«l  the  writinj^s   of  tho  on  iho  eonfines  between  barbarism  and  rvlioe- 

Qiiakers  Georjjje  Fox,  Kohert  Barclay,  AVilliam  nient,  had  dealt  with  the  original  passions  and 

I'enn,  and  Thomas  Ell  wo<mI.  This  ajre  of  divines  principles  of  human   nature,  and  had    ftmud 

and  ("omic  dramatists  was  also  distinguished  for  their  illustrations  in  the  pageantry  of  pa&t  in- 

its  devotion  to  i)ra<.'tioal  science  under  the  guid-  stitutions  and  in  dreams  of  the  future.     As  the 

ance  of  the  spirit  of  Hacon,  and  chemi>try  and  English  advanced  to  the  character  of  a  poli>ht<l 

jdiysics  heranie  as  fa>hi<»nahle  as  wine  and  love,  nation,  losing  the  bluffness  and  hea^tine^<  of 

and  as  nnicli  respected  as  defences  of  the  Trinity,  their  older  manners,  their  literature  also  became 

Instances  of  this  tendency  are  tlic  **I)i*^covery  of  less  wild  and  grand  in  its  romance  and  iniire 

a  New  World  *'  and  the  other  so  called  "niathe-  regular  in  its  outlines,  the  suggestions  of  peijiu? 

Miatical  works"  of  HishnpWilkins,  the*' IIi>tory  being  mouhled  by  the  rules  of  ta«te.     As  en- 

of  the  Roval  Society''  <»f  Sprat,  tho  ^'Sacred  riclied  and  refined  by  the  writers  of  the  reicn 

Theory  of  the  Earth''  of  Th4»mas  l^urnet,  tho  of  Anne,  which  is  often  called  the  Augustan  a« 

"  S)  1  vV'  and  *'  Terra''  of  Kvely  n,  the"  Ohserva-  of  the  literature,  the  language  was  aliuost  linaily 

tions"  and  the  "Wisdom  of  (.io«l  Manifested  in  formed.     The  fashions  and  frivolities  of  elecaat 

tlie  Works  of  Creation"  of  John  Kay,  and  ahovo  and  artificial  life  became  the  themes  of  jicirls 

all  others,  the  "Considerations  on  the  I'seful-  and  essayists,  and  while  the  highest  regions  nf 

ness  of  Experimental  Pliiloso]»hy,*'  and  other  poetry  and  speculation  were  abandonefl.  loiii 

works,  jdiilosojdiical  and  religious,  of  Robert  wero  no  longer  confined  to  the  learned  or  cuh- 

Boyle,  and  the  PhUoHoiJiur  Xaturalis  PrincqAa  ous,  but  were  gradually  spread  among  all  clii.*?c«. 

Mathcmatira  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    Among  anti-  Wen  of  letters  now  first  becamo  known  in  Ec2- 

quarian  wt)rkswerethe  JA'/«(/*^Vo/i  J/</7/i>a7/?/77i  land  as  a  distinct  class  in  Fociety.     To  Irinff 

of  Sir  William  I)ugdale,  the  AthduT  OxonUfufiH  ])hilosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries,  scLck'N 

of  Anthony  a  Wood,  the  history  of  the  order  of  and  colleges,  and  to  make  it  dwell  in  cluls  iL«i 

the  garter  by  Elias  Aslimole,  the  "Miscellanies"  assemblies,  at  tea  tables,  and  in  cofice  bci:x-% 

of  John  Aubrey,  and  the  J'\vthra  of  Thomas  was  the  object  which  Steele  proposed  to  him- 

Rymer,  who  also  wrote  a  curious  treatise  on  self.    That  school  of  poetry  which  mav  be  tratxd 

tragedy,   in    which   Shake^peare   is   criticize<l  to  the  adoption  of  French  rules  unJer  Chorlvd 

according  to   certain   stately  notions  derived  II.,  which  acquired  stability  from  the  transtic- 

from  tho   ancients.     AVorks  of  high  literary  dentpowersof  Dry  den,  and  which  was  now  pe^ 

interest  are   the    '*  Worthies  of  England  ■'  of  fected  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744),  retai:.«i 

Thonuis  Fuller,  one  (»f  tho  strangest  books  in  its  ascendency  nearly  through  the  18th  centurr. 

the  W(»rld,  a  melange  of  oddity,  sagacity,  and  hu-  The  follies  of  hisfeelde  copyists  have  reacted  in- 

mor,  in  a  i)itliy  style ;  the  "  History  of  the  Re-  juriously  upon  the  fame  of  the  great  master  e! 

hellion"  of  Lord  Clarendon,  wliich,  in  spite  i»f  the  school.     For  half  a  century  the  notion  pnr 

its  deliberate  partiality,  is  admirable  for  its  por-  vailed  that  whoever  deviated  from  the  stanilrtrd 

traitures  of  character  and  its  animated  narra-  of  INipc  was  worthy  only  to  figure  in  the"  DsE- 

tive ;  the  "Observations  <in  the  Vnited  Prov-  ciad ;''  but  somewhat  later  it  became  comnioa 

inces  of  the  Xetherlaiids"  of  Sir  William  Tem-  to  deny  to  him  poetic  genius,  imagination,  and 

pie;  the  historie-i  «)f  tlu'  relurmation  and  of  his  versatiiit}',  and  to  decry  his  wit>  epigrantmaric 

own  tinus  by  (iilhert  Burnet;  the  "Pilgrim's  ft)rce,  and   faultless  numbers,  by  confounciri,; 

Progress''   of  J<diu    Ihmyan,  a    specimen   of  them  with  tho  imitations  of  the  dunces  who  h&d 

liomely  English,  the  fruit  of  a  lively  and  ])ow-  caught  something  of  liis  metre  but  nothing  of 

erful  imagination  cultivated  only  by  the  study  his  spirit.     His  correctness  wa<i  branded  2S the 

of  the  S<-riptures ;  and  the  lialf  poetical  "  Com-  badge  of  unimaginative  and  artificial  verse,  and 

ph'te  Angler"  of  Izaak  Walt<in,  who  also  wrote  may  almost  bo  numbered  among  the  lost  arts 

some  pleasing  biographies.    Minor  works  were  Yet  Camj»bell  and  Byron  were  zealoos  to  do  bid 

the  translations  and  pulitical  pamphlets  of  Sir  ju-^tice,  and  the  latter  compared  the  poetry  a! 

Robert  I/E^trange.  the  "  Cnntrmplation>**  of  Sir  the  ISth  century  to  the  Parthenon,  and  th&iof 

Matthew  Hale,  the  "E*-s:iy.s*'  <»n  ancient  and  Ins  own  times  to  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  lK}i3Sts 

modern  learning  by  Temj»le,  and  the  ''Rellec-  that  though  he  assisted  in  rearing  the  gaody  and 

tions*'  in  answer  to  them  by  Wotton.     Tom  fantiistic  structure,  he  had  never  defaced  nor 

DTrfey  and  Tom  Hrown,  "merry  fell(»ws,"  the  depreciated  the  monuments  of  a  purer  taste. 

last  of  the  wits  of  the  restoration,  wrote  comic  The  vigor  of  conception  and  point  of  exprefsion 

and  lioenti«)US  comjMisit ions  in  pro>y  and  verse,  which  distinguish  the   *' Essay  on  Man,"  tlw 

The  "Short  View,"  etc.,  of  Jeremy  Collier  was  "  Kape  of  the  Lock,"  the  "Epistle  from  EK'i>4 

the  beginning  of  a  contn^versy  between  him  to  Abelard,'' the  "Satires," and  the  "Dunciad." 

and  the  comic  dramatists  which  resulted  in  tho  will  at  least  vindicate  for  them  the  highest  rank 

reformati«m   of  the  theatre. — With  the  reign  in  a  peculiar  and  admirable  class  of  cowpi'si* 

of  Anno  (ITOi-'l^)  begins  a  new  era  in  Eng-  tions.     His  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey,"  though 

lish  composition,   when  the   afliuence  of   tho  u n -Homeric,  are  valuable  additions' to  Enjrli^b 

older  literature  gave  way  to  correctness.     Tho  literature.     The  Jine^t  contcnipororr  poetical 

rules  of  the  art  wero  better  understood,  style  productions  were  the  '*  Letter  from  Italy,"  lh« 
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'^Campidffn,^  and  the  "Cato^'  of  Addison,  the  Margaret'^  of  Mallet,  the  Scotch  songs  of  Roai, 
octo-sjUAic  satires  and  occasional  pieces  of  the  ^*  Mary^s  Dream^'  of  Lowe,  the  **  Auld  Hobin 
Swift,  the  "  Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six  Pastorals"  Gray"  of  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  the  "  Tulloch- 
of  Gray,  the  "  Hermit"  and  the  "  Night  Piece  gorum"  of  Skinner,  the  "  Tweedside"  of  Craw- 
on  Death"  of  PameU,  and  the  ^^  Gentle  Shep-  ford,  the  various  poems  of  Ferenson,  the  odes, 
herd  "  of  the  Scotch  poet  Allan  Ramsay.  The  and  the  epitaph  on  his  wife,  of  Mason,  the  odes 
names  of  Prior,  Tickell,  Garth,  Blackmore,  of  Smollett,  the  "  Art  of  Preserving  Health" 
Ambrose  Philips,  Somerville,  and  Anne  count-  of  Armstrong,  the  '*  Cumnor  Hall "  and  the 
ess  of  Winchelsea,  also  belong  here.  It  is  translation  of  the  "  Lusiad "  of  Mickle,  the 
remarked  by  Wordsworth  that  between  the  "  Braes  of  Yarrow"  of  Hamilton,  the  elegies  of 
publication  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  of  the  "  Sea-  Hammond,  the  "  Careless  Content"  of  Byrom, 
aona"  of  James  Thomson  (1700-1748),  with  the  the  "  Country  Justice"  of  Langhome,  the  "  Law- 
exception  of  the  "  Windsor  Forest"  of  Pope  and  yer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse"  of  Blackstone,  the 
a  passage  in  the  "  Nocturnal  Reverie"  of  the  "  Shipwreck"  of  Falconer,  the  "  Actor"  of 
countess  of  Winchelsea,  not  a  single  new  image  Robert  Lloyd,  the  "  Rosciad  "  and  other  satires 
of  external  nature  was  produced  in  poetry.  The  of  Charles  Churchill,  the  brief  poems  of  Tliomas 
"  Seasons"  are  almost  the  only  memorial  which  and  Joseph  Warton,  the  *^  Leonidas"  and  **  Ath- 
fhe  age  has  left  of  poetical  sympathy  with  natu-  enais"  of  Glover,  the  short  lyrics  and  transla- 
ral  scenery.  It  was  original  as  well  in  style  as  tions  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  *^  Chameleon" 
in  substance,  for  its  blank  verse  has  an  easy  of  Merrick,  the  pastorals  of  John  Cunningham, 
flow  peculiar  to  itself.  The  "  Castle  of  Indo-  the  "  New  Bath  Guide"  of  Anstey,  and  the 
lenee"  is  a  successful  imitation  of  the  manner  ^*  Triumphs  of  Temper"  and  other  works  of 
of  Spenser,  and  has  great  and  peculiar  beauty.  Hayley,  who,  though  the  feeblest  of  tlie  imita- 
The  "  Night  Thoughts"  of  Edward  Young  tors  of  Pope,  was  once  considered  a  great  poet. 
(1681-1766)  is  also  in  effective  blank  verse,  dis-  In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  also  Sfoo- 
aertational  rather  than  simply  poetical,  in  a  sus-  phcrson  produced  the  pieces  which  he  ascribed 
tained  imaginative  and  epigrammatic  style,  to  Ossion,  Chatterton  wrote  the  poems  which  he 
The  "  Grave"  of  Robert  Blair  and  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Rowley,  and  Percy  collected  many 
of  Watts  are  serious  and  devotional  composi-  old  songs  and  ballads  in  his  "  Reliques  of  £ng- 
lions  of  the  same  time.  Through  the  "  Bas-  lish  Poetry." — ^The  English  drama  of  the  18th 
tard "  of  Richard  Savage,  the  ^*  London"  and  century  bore  the  impress  of  the  neo-classical 
^  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  of  Dr.  Johnson,  school  reigning  in  France,  and  presented  a  com* 
the  eclogues  and  odes  of  William  Collins,  the  plete  separation  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  The 
*'  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination"  of  Mark  Aken-  *^  Cato"  of  Addison,  the  ^^  Elfrida"  of  Mason,  and 
aide,  the  odes  and  the  '•^  Elegy"  of  Thomas  Gray,  the  "  Irene"  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  once  acted, 
the  "Deserted  Village"  and  the  ** Traveller"  are  rather  dramatic  poems  than  plays.  The 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  "  Minstrel "  of  James  "  Sophonisba"  and  4  other  tragedies  of  Thomson 
Beattie.  the  "  Botanic  Garden"  of  Erasmus  are  the  uudramatic  attempts  of  a  descriptive 
Darwin,  and  the  "Task"  of  William  Cowper,  poet.  More  successful  tragedies  were  the  "  Re- 
the  line  of  English  poetry  was  continued  al-  venge"  of  Young,  the  "  Barbarossa"  of  Brown, 
moat  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen-  the  "  Gamester"  of  Moore,  the  "  Elvira"  of 
tury.  Jolmson  and  Goldsmith  both  belonged  Mallet,  and  the  "Douglas"  of  Home,  the  most 
to  the  school  of  Pope ;  but  their  poetry  has  dis-  effective  of  them  all.  In  this  period  were  pro- 
tinctive  characteristics,  that  of  Johnson  being  duced  the  finest  examples  of  the  legitimate 
marked  especially  by  vigor  and  strong  sense,  English  comedy,  written  usually  in  prose,  and 
and  that  of  Goldsmith  by  sweetness  and  grace,  exhibiting  refinement  of  sentiment  and  wit. 
The  *^  Ode  on  the  Passions"  and  several  other  The  forerunners  of  the  comedies  of  Goldsmith 
pieoea  of  CoUins  are  masterpieces  in  their  kind,  and  Sheridan  were  the  "  Conscious  Lovers"  of 
and  eq)eciaUy  remarkable  for  the  pictorial  Steele,  the  "  Suspicious  Husband "  of  Hoadley, 
effiscta  prc»duced  by  the  personification  of  ab-  the  "  Jealous  Wife"  of  the  elder  Colman,  the 
atract  quaUties.  Collins  and  Gray  were  the  "  Clandestine  Marriage"  of  Colman  and  Gar- 
two  finest  lyric  poets  of  the  century,  and  Gray's  rick,  the  "  Way  to  Keep  Him"  of  Murphy,  the 
"Hgy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard"  and  "False  Delicacy"  of  Kelly,  and  the  "West 
hia  lindane  ode  of  "  The  Bard "  are  exquisite  Indian"  of  Cumberland.  Goldsmith's  "  She 
ezamplea  of  finished  art  and  poetical  vigor.  Stoops  to  Conquer"  has  every  requisite  for 
Ck>wper  waa  the  precursor  of  the  regeneration  making  on  audience  merry,  and,  according  to 
of  poetry,  and,  abandoning  the  stock  images  Davies,  "  revived  fancy,  wit,  gayety,  humor, 
ana  metrical  sing-song  with  which  art  and  incident,  and  character,  in  place  of  sentiment 
fiuhion  had  been  described,  he  produced  pic-  and  moral  preachment."  The  "  School  for 
tnrea  of  English  life  and  scenery  marked  by  a  Scandal,"  the  "  Rivals^"  and  the  "  Critic"  of 
simplicity,  freedom,  and  freshness  which  anti-  Sheridan  are  distinguished  for  epigrammatic 
cxpited  the  dawn  of  a  new  period.  Among  the  witticisms,  insight  into  social  weaknesses,  and 
producliona  of  minor  poets  of  the  18th  century  ingeniously  contrived  whimsical  situations;  and 
are  the  "  Gron^ar  Hill"  of  John  Dyer,  the  the  first  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  other 
**  Scho^miatresa"  of  Shenstone,  the  "  Colin  and  comedy  of  modern  times.  The  "  Lying  Valet  ** 
Lufi^'  of  Tickell,  the  ballad-like  "  William  and  and  "  Miss  in  her  Teens"  of  Garrick,  the  "  Belle'i 
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Stratapjem"  of  Mrs.  Cowley,  tlic  "  Tom  Thumb''  of  the  most  esteemed  men  of  Lis  time,  and  ex- 
of  Fielding,  the  *'Mau  of  the  World"  of  Mack-  erted  great  iiiHuence  in  favor  of  religion  and  in 
lin,  the  "High  Life  Below  Stairs"  of  Townlev,  giving  popularity  and  fashion  to  metapliv'iicfil 
the  '*  Devil  to  Pay"  of  Cofley,  and    especially  studies.    The  **  Characteristics"  of  the  earl  of 
the  20  farcical  plays  of  Footc,  were  tlic  best  Shaftesbury,   once  greatly   admired    for  thvir 
and  most  ])opular  comic  productions  of  tliis  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  their  ele^Dt 
epoch, — The  prose  authors  of  iho  18th   cen-  though  aifected  diction,  are  now  little  read.    He 
tury  may  nearly  all  be  classed  as  essayists,  i)lii-  suggested  the  theory  of  a  *'  moral  sense,''  which 
losophers,  historians,  divines,  and  novelists.  Pe-  wtis  adopted  and  illustrated  by  subsequent  Sci»tc':i 
riodical  papers  containing  news  had  e.\i>tcd  in  jdiilosophers.     The  K;vity  with  which  he  sonx- 
England  from  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  but  the  times  alluded  to  Christian  doctrines  greatly  irn- 
"  Tatler,"  planned  by  Sir  Ilichard  Steele  (1071-  paired  his  intluence.     A  similar  levity  is  evtn 
1729),  was  the  first  periodical  designed  to  have  more  apparent  in  the  letters  of  Ixird  Bolingbroke, 
literary  merit  and  to  discuss  the  features   and  the  philosophical  works  of  a  restless  factiouiit, 
"smaller  morals"  of   society.    It  api)eared  3  who  was  long  considered  a  master  of  the  art  of 
times  a  week,  extended  to  271  numbers  from  written  eloquence.    The  current  ])hiK^opLy  of 
April  12,  1709,  to  Jan.  2,  1711,  and  eacli  num-  the  Ibth  century  was  strongly  afiected  by  M^ep- 
ber  contained  some  lively  sketch,  anecdote,  or  tical  tendencies,  whose  intluenco  pervaded  tie 
humorous  discussion,  and  was  sold  for  a  penny,  literature  of  England  as  of  nearly  every  Euft- 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  ''  Spectator,"  which  ap-  pcan  country.     Hishop  Hutler,  in  the  preface  ef 
peared  every  week-day  morning  in  the  sjjapo  of  liis  *"  Analogy,"  declared  that  many  person?  iLi-n 
a  single  leaf  from  March  1,  1711,  to  Dec.  1712 ;  took  it  for  granted  that  Christianity  was  noloLj- 
after  a  suspension  it  reappeared  3  times  a  week  er  a  subject  of  intjuiry,  but  had  at  lerigth  litD 
in  1714,  and  extended  to  GSo  numbers.     The  discovered  to  bo  lictitious;  and  in  l7ooitv;;9 
"  Guardian"  was  begun  hi  1714,  but  became  po-  stated  in  the  house  of  commons  to  be  the  fa.4- 
litical,  and  ceased  after  the  l7Gth  number.  Steele  ion  for  a  man  to  declare  himself  of  no  religiDC. 
"wasthoprincipal  contributor  to  the  ^'Taller"  and  This  spirit  of  scepticism  especially  infested  the 
"  Guardian,"  and  Addison  to  the  *'  Spectator,"  department  of  historical  composition,  whi(h&; 
but  papers  were  also  furnished  by  Swift,  Popo,  this  time  received  a  great  impulse.     A  raalcvi>- 
Berkeley,  Budgell,  Tickell,  and  Hughes.    The  lence  toward  Christianity  is  the  chief  fault  f>t 
essays,  especially  those  of  Addison,  were  often  the  ''Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'' 
models  of  grace,  delicacy,  and  amenity,  and  by  Edward  Gibbon  ri737-'94),  the  greatest  l.ir 
"were  highly  intiuential  in  correcting  and  refining  t«)rii.'al  work  in  the  English  language.    No  otlit-r 
the  tone  of  society.     Numerous  works  similar  historian  has  ever  drawn  his  materials  from  a 
in  form  and  purpose  appeared  later  in  the  cen-  wider  variety  of  sources,  or  written  at  once  with 
tury,  of  which  the  only  ones  that  have  retained  so  much  erudition  and  genius.     The  history  ».t" 
theirplacoinliteraturcaretho*' Rambler, "writ-  England  by   David    Hume,   and   of   Scotkrd 
ten   almost  wholly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  **  Ad-  and  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  by  William  Rub- 
venturer,"  by  JIawkcsworth,  Johnson,  and  War-  ertson,  have  retained  their  reputation  'for  ease 
ton,  the  "Idler,"  chiefly  by  Dr.  .Johnson,  the  and  elegance  of  stylo,  though  later  researchti 
'•"World,"  by  Moore,  Horace  Walpole,Lyttleton,  have  shown  their  neglect  of   accuracy.    Less 
and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  '*  Coimoisseur,"  imjjortant  historical   and   biographical  writew 
by  Colman  and  Thornton,  which  received  also  were  Echard,  Strype,  Smollett,  Tyller,  Fergu- 
a  few  essays  from  the  poet  Cowj)er,  and  the  son,  Middleton,  Wat«on,  Lyttleton,  Russell,  and 
*' Mirror  "and  the  '*  Loun^^er,"  both  published  Jortin.     The  principal  philosophical  and  critical 
in  Scotland,  and  supported  by  a  band  of  literary  works  after  those  of  Berkeley  and  Shaftesbury 
lawyers,  among  whom  were  Mackenzie,  Craig,  were  Ilutcheson's  "  Inquiry  hito  Beauty  and  Vir- 
C/ullen,  Bannatyne,   Ilailes,  Abercrombv,   and  tue"  and  "System  of  Moral  Philosophy/' B  nine'.* 
Tytler.    The  letters  of   Lady   Mary   Wortley  "Essays"  and  "Treatise  on  Human  Nature," 
Montagu,  who  was  an  associate  of  the  wits  of  Adam  Smith's  "Theory  of  Moral  SentimcRlt." 
tlie  time,  are  models  of  an  easy  and  elegant  Reid's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind "  aud 
epistolary  style.    The  two  chief  philosophical  **  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers."  Ik*attie's 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  are  "  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical,"  Hartley's 
Bishop  Berkeley  and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  "  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  aad 
and  the  "  Minute  Pliilos(jpher"  of  the  former  is  his  Expectations,"  Price's  "  Review  of  the  Prin- 
the  hai)piest  imitation  in  English  of  the  dia-  cipal  Questions  and  Difliculties  in  Morals,"  Ftr- 
logues  of  Plato.    The  style  of  his  other  meta-  guson's  "  History  of  Civil  Society"  and  '*  Iii-«ii- 
physical  treatises  is  singularly  animated  and  im-  tutesof  Moral  Philosophy,"  Tucker's  "  IJght  of 
aginative.     In  his  "TliCDry  of  Vision"  he  ad-  Nature  Pursued,"  Priestley's  "  Matter  and  Spir- 
vanced  novel  and  ingenious  views  on  oi)tics  it,"  Lord  Kames's  "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
which  are  now  universjdly  adopte<l.     His  doc-  Morality  and  Natural  Religion"  and  "Ek-nionts 
trine  of  idealism,  the  object  of  which  was  to  of  Criticism,"  Hugh   Blair*s  "  Rhetorical  Lei*- 
prove  that  nothing  existed  but  God  and  ideas  in  tures,"  and  George  Campl>eirs  ''Philosophy  of 
the  mind,  marked  an  era  in  English  idiilosophy,  Rhetoric."    The  critical  and  controversial  writ- 
and  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  discussion  which  ings  of  Bentley  and  Atterbury  belong  to  the 
Las  hardly  yet  ceased.    Ho  was  personally  one  early  part  of  this  period.     The  theological  writ- 
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en  of  greatest  inflaence  were  Clarke,  Lowth,  ularity  in  England  and  on  the  continent  He 

Hoadlej,  Leslie,  Whiston,  Doddridge,  Bailer,  and  Fielding  were  embodiments   respectiye- 

Warborton,  Wesley,  Lardner,  Farmer,  and  Le  Ij  of  the  idealistic  and  the  realistic  tendency, 

land.     Dr.  Johnson,  Groldsmith,  and  Bnrke,  and  each  entertained  great  contempt  for  the 

mmased  all  others  as  miscellaneons  writers,  writings  of  the  other.   The  ^^  Peregrine  Pickle," 

ana  probably  Dr.  Johnson  exerted  by  his  con-  "Humphry  Clinker,"  and  other  novels  of  Smol- 

Tersation  and  his  pen  a  greater  inflaence  upon  lett  are  distinguished  for  coarse,  comic  incidents 

the  literature  and  tone  of  thought  of  his  age  than  and  broad  humor,  and  the  *^  Tristram  Shandy" 

any  other  individaal.    It  was  his  wit  and  elo-  and  "  Sentimental  Journey"  of  Sterne  contain 

Qoence,  argnment  and  learning,  says  Lord  Ma-  masterly  touches  of  character,  passages  and 

fioD,  which  first  stemmed  the  tide  of  infidelity,  episodes  sparkling  with  wit  and  fancy,  and  also 

and  tamed  the  literary  current  in  favor  of  re-  much  melodraipatic  pathos  and  sentimentality. 

▼ealed  religion.    It  was  said  by  Burke  that  he  Three  works  of  fiction  contributed  especially  to 

appears  far  greater  in  BoswelPs  pages  than  in  refine  the  public  taste  and  the  style  of  novels : 

luB  own,  and  the  reason  is  that  he  conversed  the  *^  Rasselas"  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  philosophical 

with  admirable  simplicity  and  plainness,  but  in  essay  in  the  garb  of  an  oriental  tale,  the  "Vicar 

his  writings  adopted  an  elaborately  vicious  and  of  Wakefield  "  of  Goldsmith,  a  picture  of  £ng- 

ponderoos  style— a  style  which,  according  to  his  lish  rural  life  remarkable  for  kindliness  and 

own  favorite  choice  of  terms,  would  be  describ-  taste,  and  the  "Castle  of  Otranto"  of  Horace 

ed  as  grandiose,  magniloquent,  and  sesquipeda-  Walpole,.  a  striking  Gothic  and  chivalrio  ro- 

lian.    In  the  18th  century  the  novel  assumed  mance.    In  1771  Mackenzie  produced  the  in- 

nearly  the  form  and  character  which  have  since  teresting  character  of  the  "  Man  of  Feeling," 

made  it  a  leading  department  of  literature.  The  and  a  few  years  later  appeared  Miss  Bumey'a 

••Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  been  fol-  "Evelina,"  "  the  first  tale  written  by  a  woman, 

lowed  by  a  large  number  of  chivalrously  heroic  and  purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life  and  man- 

and  oonrtly  pastoral  romances,  many  of  them  ners,  that  lived  or  deserved  to  live,"  and  which 

translations  and  adaptations,  as  Johnson^s  once  showed  that  both  the  vulgar  and  fashionable 

iSnnoiu  '^  Seven  Cluunpions   of  Christendom,"  life  of  I^ndon  might  be  delineated  with  lively 

and  in  the  17th  eentary,  the  "Man  in  the  Moon"  skill,  and  with  broad  comic  humor,  without  a 

of  Francis  Godwin.   After  the  restoration  the  line  to  offend  a  delicate  taste.    This  and  her 

most  popular  novels  of  the  continent  were  trans-  second  novel,  "  Cecilia,"  are  especially  esteemed 

lated,  bat  of  English  original  fictions,  the  "  Par-  for  their  characterizations. — ^With  the  French 

thenissa"  of  Lord  Orrery  and  the  tales  of  Mrs.  revolution  begins  a  new  period  in  English  lit- 

Behn  and  Mrs.  Manley  are  all  that  are  now  re-  eratare.    Again,  as  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 

membered  even  by  the  antiquary.    Daniel  Defoe  great  civil  and  religious  changes  were  agitated ; 

S166 1-1781)  first  gave  to  English  fiction  a  simple,  old  habits  and  feelings  were  to  be  set  aside, 

lireet,  matter  of  fact,  and  human  interest,  and  old  manners  to  pass  into  oblivion ;  and  out  of 

theveriij™^!^^^®^^^'^^^^^^^^'^^^®^'^'^^^^^  ^^^  ruins  of  venerable  Institutions  political 
other  novels  has  never  been  excelled.  The  "Tale  theorists  were  seeking  to  rear  the  structure 
of  a  Tab"  and  "Gulliver's  Travels"  by  Swift,  of  a  new  social  order.  Amid  bloodshed  and 
the  **  History  of  John  Bull "  by  Arbuthnot,  and  confusion,  in  the  conflict  between  traditions 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Extraordinary  Life,  Works,  and  hopes,  men  were  forced  to  speculate  on  the 
and  Discoveries  of  Martinus  Scriblerns,"  are  sat-  very  elements  of  human  nature  and  destiny. 
ires  in  the  form  of  fictitious  narratives.  All  the  The  commotion  of  the  times  marked  a  change 
writings  of  Swift  are  admirable  for  their  viffor  of  scene  in  the  drama  of  European  civilization, 
and  hnmor.  Under  his  successors  the  novel  be-  and,  though  it  did  not  shako  the  constitution 
oame  more  complex  and  artistic,  embraced  great-  of  England,  it  stirred  the  mind  of  the  country 
er  varietiea  of  character  and  diversities  of  treat-  in  every  department,  and  led  to  deeper  moods 
ment,  and  pictured  the  artificial  refinements  and  of  thought  and  to  larger  sympathies.  The  re- 
distinctions  of  society,  the  contrasts  of  temper  vival  of  poetry  hod  ^ready  been  prepared  by 
and  manners,  and  the  complicated  and  confiicting  Cowper.  A  greater  infiuence,  probably,  was 
rektionsoflife.  The  "Joseph  Andrews,"  "Tom  exerted  by  Robert  Burns  (1759-96),  **  amir- 
Jones,^  and  "Amelia"  of  Fielding,  and  the  aclc  of  human  nature,"  whoso  "TomO'Shan- 
**  Pamela,'*  "Clarissa  Harlowe,"  and  "Sir  ter,"  "Hallowe'en,"  and  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Charles  Grandison"of  Richardson,  were  pub-  Night,"  were  as  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Scot- 
lished  near  the  middle  of  the  century.  Field-  land  as  the  thistle,  and  displayed  a  freshness 
ing  claimed  for  his  great  work,  "  Tom  Jones,"  of  humor,  pathos,  force,  and  beauty,  which 
the  d]g:nity  of  a  comic  epopee.  Its  plot,  which  made  them  esteemed  alike  by  peasants  and 
involves  wonderfully  diversified  characters  and  scholars,  and  that  union  of  the  morally  sublime 
adventures,  is  contrived  with  almost  perfect  art,  with  the  extrinsically  humble  which  soon  be- 
and  it  portrays  the  especial  features  of  real  life  came  an  aim  and  principle  with  Wordsworth, 
in  England,  with  keenness,  coarseness,  an  easy  hu-  Yet  his  influence  did  not  extend  at  once  to 
mor,  and  a  buoyant  affluence  of  practical  knowl-  England,  where  Cowper  was  still  rivalled  in 
edge.  Richardson  is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  popularity  by  Darwin  and  Hayley,  who  pom- 
tragio,  and  tedious  of  novelists,  and  his  volu-  pously  versified  prosaic  subjects,  and  made  steam 
nunous  worka  obtained  almost  unexampled  pop-  engines  boil  and  fiowers  woo  and  win  each  other 
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in  song.     Connoctcd  with  those  was  the  Delia  fastly  pursued  hi*  purposes,  was  the  rhnpso<lical 
Cruscan  school  of  afiVctCil  rhyniostors,  promi-  and  indolent  Samuel  Tayli>r  Oderidfro,  wh«»4c 
nont  anionjr  whom  were  Anna  Sewanl,  called  finest  pieces,  as  '•(.■hristaher*  and  the  **  Ancient 
the  swan   of  Lichfield,  Mrs.   l*io/zi  (formerly  Mariner,"  were  produced  early  in  litV,  and  an* 
Mrs.  Thrale),  Mrs.  Robinson,  (ireathea«l.  Merry,  unsurpassed  in  the  language  ns  str«tnjr.  wil.j. 
"VVeston,  ami  Parsons,  who  were  exi»osed  anil  and  nuisical  sallies  of  pure  inm;;inatii»n.     The 
Siivapely  ridiouled  hy  Gilford  in  his  "Ihiviad''  faultless  rhythm  of  "  Christahel,"  acr^-ntual  if;- 
and  '*M:evia<l."     Matthew  (xregory  Lewi-J  was  stead  of  syllahic,  was  the  aoknowletlged  nj'^M 
the  leader  of  a  romantic  school,  both  i>f  poetry  of  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.*'     A-  a 
and  prose  fiction,  abounding;  in  dinhhric  and  philosopher  and  critic  he  has  insjnre*!  thO.at 
all   manner   of  extramundane   machinery,    to  than  instructed  many  followers  to  rise  to  liijlur 
which  tlie  perturbed  temper  of  the  times  pivo  standpoints  than  those  of  L<H"ke,Paley.  and  L'»rd 
a  momentary  suct'ess.    His  verses  were  reJlect-  Kames.      Robert  Soutliey  when   a    .«>«!nM»r[i.»j 
ed  in  some  of  the  m<»st  i»owerful  contemporary  conceived  the  design  of  exliihiting  in  narrative 
prose,  and  exerted  an  intluence  on  the  early  iK)ems  the  grandest  forms  of  mytlioiogy  tJiat 
productions  of  Scott,  Soutliey,  and  Coleridge,  ever  <»btaiue«l  among  men,  and  his  "Thalul-a" 
but  were  demolished  by  the  "  Rovers  ''  of  (^m-  and  "Curse  ()f  Kehama,''  founded  on  Arab  aii'I 
ning  and  Frere,   who  also  ri<liculed  r)arwiirs  Hindoo  legends,  were  the  partial  fultilnients  of 
'•Loves  of  the  Plants"  by  a  burleMjue  entitled  his  i)lan,  and  display  through  a  charm  i  r.g  «Hc- 
thc  **  Loves  of  the  Triangles.''    "NVilliam  "NVords-  ti(Hi  extensive  learning  and  brilliant  imairinaliou. 
worth  (1 770-1 SOO),  esteemed  l>y  many  the  great-  The  irregular,  unrhyniing  ver.^ie  of  **  Thalaba" 
est  poet  of  his  century,  devoted  his  life  with  he  described  as  the  '' Arabes<jue  ornament  f»f 
singleness  and  firmness  of  j)urp(»se  to  the  art  an  Arabian  tale.'*     iSouthey  was  the  most  dili- 
of  poetry.     It  was  the  solemn  business  of  his  gent  an«l  indomitable  of  literary  men,  undinal- 
being,  the  object  of  all  his  thought,  observa-  most  every  department  of  prose  and  p<»f!rT 
tion,  reading,  and  experience ;  and  the  ultimate  has  left  monuments  of  his  talent  and  eniditi'-n. 
goal  which  he  propo>edt(»  himself  was  the  c(nn-  A  new  tendency  appeared  in   the   iMX'ni- ef 
position  i»f  a  va>t])hilosoi»hical  poem,  treating  of  Sir   Walter   Scott,  who  combined   the  rvtirie- 
man,  nature,  and  society.     His  aim  was  to  reno-  ments  of  mo<lern  iK)etry  with  the  sj/iri:  a::l 
vate  and  refresh  literature  by  bringing  back  jjoet-  materials  of  bonier  min.strelsy  and  of  the  carlj 
ry  from  over- refinements  of  sentiment  and  rhi't-  metrical  romances.     Ho  adopted  in  his  prisci- 
oricto  truth  and  nature;  and  he  began  by  com-  pal  j)oems  the  octosyllabic  measure,  which  hA 
j>osing  lyrical  ballads  on  the  humblest  subjects  been  generally  used  by  the  old  romancers.  Fn-rii 
in  language  such  as  wju*  **  really  used  by  men.''  1H05  to  1812,  when  the  first  cantos  of  "CLilde 
Readers,  long  familiar  with  poems  on  learned  Harold  "  appeared,  Scott  was  the  most  popalsr 
themes  or  marked  by  polished  sentimentalities,  Rritish  poet;  but  ho  retreated  to  pro-e  fictier, 
marvelled  nt  his  bald  toj)ics  and  colloijuial  ]>lati-  as  the   genius  of  Ryron   began   to  display  its 
tudes  as  literary  eccentricities,  an<l  C(»uld  hardly  strength.  The  historical  ballad  which  he  br«ni?ht 
tell  whether  they  were  designed  to  be  comic  into  vogue  has  since  l>een  successfully  cidtiviitcl 
or   serious;   and   his    first    collection,    which  by  Lockhart,  Macaulay,  and  Aytoun.    Prof.  Wil- 
was  certainly  a  melange  of  good  and  bad,  con-  son,  after  producing  a  few  poems  markwl  e.*- 
tained  pa^'^ages  of  simple  nature  and  unsophisti-  pccially  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  vigic  cf 
cated  pathos  as  grote«i(iue  as  the  fripjjcries  of  description,  apjdied  himself  chiefly  topn.»>el:t- 
Della  Cruscan  art.     Yet  the  simj)licity  of  feel-  crature,  criticism,  and  philosophy.     The  cek'h- 
ing,  the  truthfulness  of  delineation,  the  com-  rity  of  Lord  Byron  was  mirivalled  during  lis 
prehensive  spirit  of  humanity,  and  the  union  brief  and  impetuous  career;  and  perhaps  no  other 
of  deej)  and  subtle  thought    with  sensibility,  man,  dying  at  37,  ever  wrote  so  much  that  va 
which  marked  his  better  pieces,  attracted  by  remarkable  for  intellectual  power  and  intoRi^ity 
degrees  a  circle  of  enthusia^tii^  a<lmirers.     The  of  passion.     A  new  phase  of  the  p<»et:c  minda:»- 
works  of  no  other  po<'t  have  been  so  exclusive-  peared  in  Keats,  the  greatest  of  Rritish  pootstlial 
ly  the  product  of  ])ersonal  exi)erienco  and  re-  nave  died  in  early  youth,  who  gave  promise  not 
trosjicction.     His  intense   and   unwearied   de-  only  by  his  i)rofus!on  of  conceptions  of  beautT 
light  in  the  shapes  and  api»earanceH  of  rural  and  grandeur,  but  also  by  the  progress  which  l» 
and    mountain    scenery    was   constantly   sup-  rapidly  made  in  bringing  his  genius  under  the 
plied  by  the  wild  region  where  he  dwelt,  and  control  of  judgment.     Ho  had  an  instinct  for 
where  every  natural  feature  received  the  color-  choice  words,  which  were  in  themselves  pictnn,* 
ing  of  his  <»wn  imagination;    and  his  poems  or  ideas,  and  his  example  has  aflfected  csiwalljr 
are  made  up  of  didactic  philosophizing  found-  the  forms  of  poetical  expression,  to  which  ho 
ed  on  analyses  of  his  own  thoughts,  (»r  of  char-  gave  a  refined  sensuousness.     He  was  an  early 
acters  and  scenes  which  illustrate  the  elements  admirer  of  the  [»oetry  of  Ixigh  Hunt,  whoro 
and  phases  of  his  own  character,  with  a  run-  manner  was  derived  from  Italian  moilels,  and 
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than  from  bnman  nature  and  real  life,  jet  he  was  ntation  for  his  remarkable  prose  works,  the  chief 
instinct  with  a  love  and  intellectual  sense  of  ideal  of  which  is  a  series  of  "Imaginary  Oonversa- 
beanty,  wliich  appear  in  single  thoughts  and  im-  tions."  Among  the  minor  poets  of  this  period  are 
ages  in  his  laroer  productions,  and  especially  in  Henry  Kirke  White,  Grahame,  Bowles,  Hamil- 
Bcmie  of  his  lesser  poems,  as  tlie  "  Sensitive  ton,  Lloyd,  Lovell,  Dyer,  Gary,  Wolfe,  who  de- 
Plant,'' the  *^  Skylark,"  and  the  "Cloud.'*  Thomas  serves  special  mention  for  his  short  poem  on 
ICoore,  a  writer  of  surpassingly  beautiful  songs  the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  Montgomery, 
and  of  light  and  elegant  satires,  displayed  his  Hartley  Coleridge,  Heber.  Keble,  Milman,  Croly, 
highest  powers  in  the  four  oriental  tales  of  James  and  Horace  Smitn,  PoUok,  Procter,  £1- 
wnich  ^Lalla  Rookh"  is  composed,  remarkable  liott,  Clare,  Barton,  Sterlmg,  Bailey,  Bayley, 
for  their  splendor  of  diction  and  copiousness  of  Milnes,  Swain,  Mackay,  Aird,  Bowring,  Praed, 
Imagery.  George  Crabbe.  "nature's  sternest  Tennant,  Herbert,  Moultrie,  Maginn,  Anster. 
painter,  yet  the  best,"  produced  strong  impres-  Barham,  the  author  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends,'' 
rioos  by  elaborately  chronicling  a  series  of  mi-  Trench,  A.  A.  Watts,  Tupper,  Thomas  Davis, 
nnte  oircomstances;  and  in  brief  passages,  as  in  Mangan,  Mahoney,  AUingham,  Barnes,  Edward 
"  Sir  Eostaoe  Grey,"  rises  to  a  fine  imaginative  Robert  Bulwer  (Owen  Meredith),  Heraud,  Mat- 
energy.  Samuel  Bogers  (1763-1855),  the  con-  thew  and  Edwin  Arnold,  W.  C.  Bennett,  Alex- 
temporary  of  a  long  series  of  poets,  followed  no  ander  Smith,  and  Gerald  Massey.  The  most 
one  of  the  new  tendencies,  but  attained  high  popular  English  poetess  in  the  first  quarter  of 
arUstic  excellence  in  the  heroic  couplet,  with  this  century  was  Mrs.  Hemans,  among  whose 
a  nicety  of  taste  and  grace  of  sentiment  worthy  numerous  productions  are  some  that  are  me- 
of  P<^  and  Goldsmith.  Campbell  had  a  higher  lodious  in  expression  and  touching  in  senti- 
genios  with  an  equal  culture;  amid  the  dis-  ment,  tending  especially  to  purify  the  passions 
asters  of  the  time  he  conceived  of  lighting  and  sanctify  we  affections.  The  dramatist  Joan- 
^'the  torch  of  hope  at  nature's  funeral  pile,"  na  Bullie  wrote  also  ballads  and  metrical  le- 
aod  in  his  lyrical  pieces  he  gave  to  romantic  gends.  Caroline  Bowles  (Mrs.  Southey)  displays 
oonoeptions  a  classical  elaboration  and  finish  in  many  of  her  slight  pieces  remarkable  eleva- 
which  was  hardly  attempted  by  his  contempo-  tion  and  simplicity  of  feeling.  Mary  Howitt 
raries.  Charles  Lamb,  a  peculiar  and  happily  excels  in  ballad  poetry,  and  in  writings  marked 
wayward  genius,  wrote  almost  nothing  that  is  by  innocent  mirth  and  playful  fancy,  designed 
not  exquinte,  and  his  few  poems,  like  his  essays,  for  the  young.  In  contrast  with  her  easy  sim- 
reveal  an  original  wit  and  genial  character,  plicity  are  the  elaborate  and  impas^onod  poems 
monlded  by  sympathetic  study  of  the  old  English  of  Mrs.  Norton,  who  has  been  called  the  Byron 
writers.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  "  Es-  of  modern  poetesses.  L.  E.  Landon  checked  the 
says  of  Ellajl*  than  which  the  literature  contains  diffuseness  and  efflorescent  excess  of  her  early 
few  things  finer.  The  poems  of  Thomas  Hood,  productions,  which  are  distinguished  at  once  for 
whether  serious  or  comic,  are  prc^ant  with  vivacity  and  melancholy,  and  gave  concentration 
matter  Ibr  thought.  Though  a  singularly  clever  of  thought  and  style  to  the  verses  written  not 
rhyming  punster  and  jester,  his  main  strength  long  before  her  mysterious  death.  Her  "Ethel 
lay  in  "the  homely  tragic,"  the  simple  pathetic,  Churchill "  gives  her  a  place  also  among  novel- 
in  lyrics  Uke  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt"  and  the  ists.  Other  poetesses  of  the  time  are  Mrs.  Black- 
"Bridffe  of  Sighs."  In  his  comic  pieces,  the  wood.  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Harriet  Drury,  Ca- 
**  Last  Man," '^  Miss  Kilmansegg  with  her  Golden  milla  Toulmin  (Mrs.  Crosland),  Mrs.  Ogilvy, 
Les,^  and  others,  as  perhaps  in  those  of  every  Adelaide  Procter,  and  Eliza  Cook.  The  greatest 
tn^  hamorons  writer,  may  be  detected  a  deep  living  English  poets  are  the  laureate  Tennyson 
vein  of  earnest  pathos  and  tragic  power.  The  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  who  represent 
BootohpoetJames  Hogg  (the  Ettrick  Shepherd),  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  a  metaphysico- 
with  a  rare  imagination,  sometimes  excelled  romantic  tendency. — The  most  successful  dra- 
marvdlonsiy  in  describing  things  that  transcend  matic  pieces  of  this  epoch  have  been  those  of 
nature's  laws ;  and  his  story  of  ^^  Kilmeny,"  a  Joanna  Baillie,  remarkable  for  tlieir  unity  of 
oliild  stolen  by  the  fairies  and  conveyed  to  fairy  idea  and  intellectual  completeness,  the  "  Ber- 
land,  is  a  most  charming  example  of  pure  poetry,  tram"  of  Maturin,  the  happily  constructed  tra- 
Tbe  best  compositions  of  Allan  Cunningham  are  gedies  of  Knowles,  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons"  and 
ballads  and  songs  of  an  intensely  national  char-  "  Richelieu"  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the 
acter,  as  the  "Mermaid  of  GaUoway,"  "She's  "Julian"  and  "Rienzi "  of  Miss  Mitford,  the 
Oane  to  Dwall  in  Heaven,"  and  "My  Nan-  "  Ion"  of  Talfourd,  the  " Fazio"  of  Milman,  the 
nie^  O ;'"  and  William  Motherwell  was  successful  comedies  of  the  younger  Colman,  the  plays  of 
both  in  martial  pieces,  as  the  "  Sword  Chant  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  "  Road  to  Ruin"  of  Thomas 
Thorstehi  Baudi "  and  the  "  Battle-flag  of  Si-  Holcroft,  the  "  Honevmoon"  of  John  Tobin, 
ffnrd,"  and  in  plaintive  strains,  as  the  ballad  of  and  various  plays  of  O  Keefe,  Reynolds,  Morton, 
^Jeanie  Morrison."  Many  of  the  poems  of  Poole,  Planch^,  Marston,  Jerrold,  Buekstone. 
Widtor  Savage  Landor  are  attempts  to  repro-  Taylor,  and  Bourcicault.  The  "  Remorse"  of 
dnoe  the  genius  of  ancient  Greek  poetry,  and,  Coleridge,  the  "  Bride's  Tragedy"  of  Beddoes, 
thoogfa  they  have  fine  and  highly  intellec-  the  "  Tragedy  of  Galileo"  of  Samuel  Brown,  the 
tnal  passages,  they  seem  foreign  to  England  and  "  Athelwold  "  of  William  Smith,  the  "  Philip 
not  dun  to  modem  times.    He  has  a  surer  rep-  van  Artevelde"  of  Henry  Taylor,  the  "  Legend 
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jard,  Felloira,  St  Jobn,  Fraser,  Bnrnes,  Bar-  the  "  Tracts  for  tbe  Times/'  and  the  writiogs 
roWy  Harris,  Barton,  Einglake,  Warburton,  in  support  of  tliem  or  antagonistio  to  them, 
Stuilej,  Atkinson,  and  Livingstone;  of  the  constitute  an  interesting  department  of  theo- 
latter,  the  principal  are  the  works  of  Herschel,  logical  literature.  The  names  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
Brewster,  i^nckland,  Davy,  Lyell,  Whewell,  man,  J.  H.  Newman,  and  Faber  are  particularly 
Nichd,  Frichard,  Pye  Smith,  Hugh  Miller,  Wil-  distinguished  in  Catholic  theology ;  of  Pusey  and 
kiBBon,  and  Owen.  In  archsology,  the  names  Fronde  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement ;  and 
of  Toong  and  Wilkinson  on  Egyptian  subjects,  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  brothers  Hare,  Conybeare, 
of  Bich  and  Layard  on  Babylonian  and  Assyr-  Maurice,  and  Jowitt  in  the  broad  church  party 
iim,  and  of  Rawlinson  on  Persian,  have  attained  of  the  Anglican  church.  F.  W.  Newman  and 
bigh  distinction.  The  work  of  Edward  W.  Lane  James  Martineau  are  exponents  of  less  ecclesi- 
oa  the  **  Manners  and  Gastoms  of  the  Modem  astical  tendencies. — ^The  best  historical  and  crit- 
H^yptians*'  is  unequalled  as  a  minute  and  faith-  leal  works  on  the  literature  of  England  are : 
f!u  adineation  of  an  oriental  people.  In  bio-  Wright^s  *^  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria'' 
mphical  workai  this  period  is  peculiarly  rich.  (vol.  i.,  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  1842 ;  vol.  ii., 
The  most  popular  and  important  of  these  are  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  1846);  Warton's 
the  lives  of  Nelson  and  Wesley  by  Southey,  of  "  History  of  English  Poetry,'*  extending  to  near 
Sheridan  and  Byron  by  Moore,  of  Petrarcli  and  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  (3  vols., 
Mrs.  Siddons  by  Campbell,  of  Burke  and  Gold-  1774-'81) ;  Hallam's  "  Introduction  to  the  Liter- 
smith  by  Prior,  of  Goldsmith  and  the  statesmen  ature  of  Europe  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Cen- 
of  the  commonwealth  by  Forster,  of  Napoleon  tnries"  (1837--'39,  with  additional  notes  in  later 
and  the  English  novelists  by  Scott,  of  British  editions) ;  Collier's  *^  History  of  English  Dra- 
fMdntera^  sculptors,  and  architects  by  Allan  Cun-  matic  Poetry"  (1831)  ,•  Chambers's  ^*  Cyclopa>- 
Bingfaain,  of  the  statesmen  and  men  of  letters  dia  of  English  Literature"  (2  vols.,  1843-'44); 
and  science  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  by  Lowndes's  ^'  Bibliographer's  Manual"  (4  vols.. 
Brougham,  of  the  chancellors  and  chief  justices  London,  1857  et  seq.) ;  and  Allibone's  *^  Critical 
of  Englana  by  Lord  Campbell,  of  British  mili-  Dictionary  of  English  Literature'^  (2  vols.,  Phila- 
tely commanders  by  Gleig,  of  eminent  states-  delphia,  1858  et  seq,).  Among  brief  manuals 
men  and  great  oonmianders  by  James,  of  How-  are  Shaw's  ^'  Outlines  of  English  Literature" 
ard,  BlalM,  and  Penn  by  Ilepworth  Dixon,  of  (1849),  and  Spalding's  History  of  English  Liter- 
Napoleon  Dy  Hazlitt,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  ature"  (1853). — ^For  an  accountofthe  origin  and 
Lockhart^  ol  Charles  Lamb  by  Talfourd,  of  growth  ofEnglish  magazines,  reviews,  and  jour- 
Campbell  by  Beattie,  of  Mackintosh  by  his  son,  nals,  see  Newspapebs,  and  Periodical  Litera- 
of  Homer  by  his  brother,  of  Sydney  Smith  by  turb.  For  English  art,  see  Musio,  Paixtino, 
hia  daughter,  of  Charlotte  Bront3  by  Mrs.  Gas-  and  Sculpture. 

kcil,  of  Dr.  Arnold  by  Stanley,  of  Goethe  by        ENGLAND,  John,  D.D.,  first  Roman  Catho- 

Xewea,  and  of  Moore  by  Lord  John  Bussell.  lie  bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  born  in  Cork, 

AmonffmiaoeUaneouBwriters  on  literature,  Isoao  Ireland,  Sept.  23,  1786,   died  in  Charleston, 

Diaraeli,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  John  Foster  April  11,  l&i2.    He  studied  in  the  schools  of 

became  prominent  near  the  beginning  of  the  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  15,  having  re- 

oentary.    The  number  of  books  has  often  been  solved  to  enter  the  priesthood,  was  placed  by 

Ineieased  by  miscellaneous  collections  from  the  his  bishop  under  the  care  of  the  Very  Rev. 

review8,jonmal8,  and  magazines,  as  the  ^^Noctes  Dean  McCarthy,  who  fitted  him  to  enter  the 

Ambroriann,"  fVom  *^  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  college  of  Carlow  in  1808.    Daring  his  stay  at 

chiefly  by  Praf.  Wilson,  the  ^'  Essays"  of  Joifrey  this  institution  he  founded  a  female  penitentiary 

and  Sydnej  Smith,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  from  and  poor-schools  for  both  sexes,  gave  a  course 

the  *' Edinburgh  Review,"  the  witty  productions  of  lectures  in  the  parish  chapel,  and  preached 

of  Douglaa  Jerrold,  collected  from  *^  Punchy"  and  to  the  soldiers  then  stationed  in  the  town.    He 

many  (tf  the  writings  of  Hazlitt  and  DeQuincey.  was  recalled  to  Cork  in  1808,  ordained  priest 

Gobbett  and  J.  Wilson  Croker  achieved  distinc-  Oct.  0,  and  soon  after  appointed  lecturer  at  the 

tion  aa  political  pamphleteers,  and  the  latter  Korth  chapel  and  chaplain  of  the  prisons.    In 

alao  by  hia  vigorous  and  pungent  articles  in  the  the  following  May  he  commenced  the  publica- 

*'  Qawterly  Review."   Important  contributions  tion  of  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  *^  Rcli- 

have  been  made  to  English  art  literature  by  gious  Repertory ;"  in  1812  he  was  appointed 

Lindsi^,  Eaatlake,  Leslie,  and  especially  by  Mrs.  president  of  the  theological  college  of  St  Mary, 

Jemeeon  and  John  Ruskin.    The  principal  met-  in  which  he  also  lectured  on  divinity,  and  about 

aphyrioal  writera  of  the  Scottish  school  were  the  same  time  he  entered  into  politics  with  all 

TmnJid  Stewart,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  Sir  his  characteristic  warmth.    He  exerted  himself 

Wffliam  Hamilton;  the  more  peculiar  tendencies  with  some  success  to  put  down  bribery  at  elec- 

of  the  English  mind  appeared  in  Paley ;  Ben-  tions,  and  in  the  ^' liepertory"  attacked  the 

fham  ia  the  aathor  of  important  works  on  jaris-  existing  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 

pradencei  J.  Stoart  Mill  on  logic  and  political  opposed  the  project,  which  then  found  consider* 

eoonomv,  and  Archbishop  Whately  on  logic,  able  favor  in  Ireland,  of  purchasing  Catholic 

political  eoonomy,  and  theology.    The  most  re-  emancipation  by  certain  concessions  to  the  Eng- 

mariUble  aenliona  have  been  those  of  Alison,  lish  government.    The  freedom  of  his  language 

Bobert  Hall,  Chalmers^  and  Robertson ;  and  more  than  once  brought  him  before  the  courtS| 
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and  on  one  oo^^asion  lie  was  fined  £500.   Mean-  Christianity  Examined,  by  Comparing  the  New 
ivbile  he  lilled  the  office  of  bishop^s  secretary,  Testament  with  the  Old  "  (Boston,  18131  which 
performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ministry,  was  answered  in  the  following  year  by  Edward 
and  founded  several  religious  and  charitable  in-  Everett,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street 
Btitutions  in  Cork.    In  1817  he  was  made  parish  church  in  Boston.    English  then  vainly  sought 
priest  of  Brandon.     In  1820  ho  received  a  papal  to  obtain  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  array,  was 
bull  appointing  him  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  for  some  time  engaged  in  editing  a  newspaper 
of  Charleston,  8.  C,  comprising  the  states  of  in  the  West,  and  finally  sailed  to  the  Mediter- 
Nortli  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  a  ranean  as  a  lientenant  of  marines  in  a  U.  8. 
scattered  Catholic  i)opulation  of  about  8,000,  shii)  of  war.     Arriving  in  Egypt,  he  professed 
and  only  4  priests.    Ik  was  consecrated  in  Cork,  Mohammedanism,    and    ha\ing    liberal   ofTen 
Sept.  21,  and  arrived  at  Charleston  about  the  end  made  to  him,  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
of  the  next  December.    One  of  his  first  cares  army  of  Ismael  Pasha,  who  was  sent  by  Mo- 
was  the  establishment  of  an  academy  and  a  the-  hammed  Ali  in  1820  in  command  of  an  ex- 
ological  seminary,  in  both  of  which  he  tauglit  pedition  against  the  tribes  of  Sennaarupon  the 
the  principal  branches,  supporting  the  latter  in-  upper  Nile.     As  an  officer  of  artillerv,  Eng- 
Btitution  by  tlie  revenue  from  the  former.    lie  lish  performed  important  services.     He  em- 
founded  an  anti-duelling  association,  corrected  ployed  camels  to  drag  cannon,  and  attempted  to 
many  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  revive  the  ancient  scythe  war  chariot,  so  modi- 
visited  every  part  of  his  vast,  half-settled  diocese,  fied  as  to  be  projxjlled  by  horses  under  cover  in 
and  gave  special  care  to  the  negroes,  for  whom  the  rear ;  but  the  model  which  ho  constructed 
he  always  had  regular  services  in  his  cathedral,  was  destroyed  through  jealousv.     Though  dc- 
"W'ith  the  view  of  defending  his  creed  he  estab-  frauded  of  his  promised  reward,  he  obtained  a 
lished  the  "  Charleston  Catholic  Miscellany,"  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people, 
first  Catholic  paper  published  in  America.     In  and  became  an  agent  of  tlie  American  govern- 
182t>,  at  the  rctpicstof  congress,  he  preached  be-  ment  in  the  Levant.     lie  returned  to  America 
fore  the  senate  at  Washington.   In  1832  he  trav-  in  1827,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Washing- 
clled  in  Europe  and  spent  some  time  in  Rome,  ton.     lie  had  a  very  versatile  genius,  and  eape- 
when  the  pope  appointed  him  apostolic  legate  to  cially  excelled  in  acquiring  languages.    At  Mar- 
llayti.   lie  visited  that  island  twice  in  discharge  seilles  he  passed  for  a  Turk  with  a  Turkish  om- 
of  his  functions,  returned  to  Home  in  1833,  and  bassador,  who  believed  no  foreigner  could  so 
made  two  more  voyages  to  Europe  in  1836  and  perfectly  speak  his  language;  and  at  Washington 
1841.     His  death  was  brought  on  by  sickness  he  surprised  a  delegation  of  Cherokees  by  dis- 
contracteil  on  a  stormy  passage  home,  hastened  puting  with  them  in  their  own  tongue.    He 
by  unusual  exertion  in  preaching  immediately  wrote  an  answer  to  S.  Gary's  review  of  his  first 
after  his  arrival.   His  learning  and  controversial  book ;  a  letter  to  W.  E.  Channing  regarding  his 
powers,  his  higli  moral  character,  and  above  all  two  sermons  on  infidelity  (1813);  and  a  **Nar- 
the  heroism  which  ho  displayed  during  a  season  rative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  8en- 
of  yellow  fever,  gave  him  a  standing  among  naar''  (I^ndon,  1822),  which  was  republished 
persons  of  other  denominations  in  Charleston  in  the  United  States  in  1823. 
which  no  member  of  his  faith  had  held  there  ENGLISH,  Thomas  Duxx,  an  American  au- 
before ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  sometimes  thor,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Juno  29, 1819. 
witnessed  of  tlie  Catholic  bishop  in  his  robes  He    received    the   degree   of  M.D.    from   the 
preaching  on  »Sunday  in  a  Protestant  church  to  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1639,  and  having 
a  Protestant  congregation  at  the  request  of  the  Bubsetpiently  studied  law  was  admitted  to  the 
latter 's  pjistor.     His  incessant  activity  won  for  bar.  He  has  written  two  novels  entitled ''Walter 
him  at  Kome  the  sobriquet  of  il  tcscoto  a  vaporc^  AToolfe"  and  "  MDCCCXLII,"  and  has  edited 
"  tlie  steam   bishop."     Bishop  England  kit  a  and  contributed   to  a  variety  of  journals  and 
great  number  of  theological,  controversial,  his-  maprazines.     In  1855  he  published  a  collection 
torical,  and   miscellaneous   writings,  most  of  of  his  miscellaneous  poems.     He  now  resides  in 
which  originally  appeared    in   the  i>eriodical  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  is  connected 
press.     A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  edited  with  the  press  of  that  city, 
under  the  direction  of  his  successor,  the  Rt.  ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  that  portion  of  the 
liev.  I.  A.  Heynolds,  D.l).,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  ap-  Atlantic  which  separates  England  from  France, 
peared  in  Baltimore  in  1841).  extending  on  the  N.  from  Dover  to  the  I^mPs 
ENCiLISH,  (tEoiiOE  IU:TmTNE,  an  American  End,  and  on  the  S.  from  Calais  to  the  island  of 
literary,  military,  and  j»olitical  adventurer,  born  Ushant.     At  its  W.  end  it  is  100  m.  wide ;  on 
in  Hoston  in  17s9,  died  in  Wju^hinpton  in  Aug.  the  E.,  where  it  is  united  to  the  North  sea  by 
1828.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  the  strait  of  Dover,  it  is  about  20  m.  across,  and 
18u7,  studied  law  in  Hoston,  and  was  admitted  to  its  greatest  width  is  about  140  m.     The  English 
the  SulFolk  bar,  but  never  engaged  in  practice,  coast  of  the  channel  is  390,  and  the  French  670 
becoming  first  a  theoretical  reformer  and  dispu-  m.  in  length.    In  it  are  the  isle  of  Wight,,  Guem- 
tant,  ami  then  a  student  ofdivinity  at  Cambridge,  sey,  Jersey,  and  other  islands.     A  current  aiv 
During  his  theolo^'ical  course  he  began  to  doubt  ])ears  to  run  through  it  from  the  W.     On  the 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  j)ubli>hed  a  work  English  coast  it  has  some  excellent  lmrbi>rs,  but 
in  favor  of  Judaism,  entitled  the  "  Grounds  of  those  on  the  French  side,  excepting  tho  artificial 
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port  of  Cherbonrg,  are  too  shallow  for  men-of-  ordinary  instances  of  engrafting  the  f  g  tree 

war.  Important  pilchard,  mackerel,  and  oyster  npon  the  olive,  the  plum  upon  the  pear,  and  the 

fisheries  are  prosecuted  in  its  waters.    From  rose  upon  the  black  currant,  and  even  of  caus- 

its  peculiar  shape  the  French  call  it  la  Majiche^  ing  a  great  many  kinds  of  flowering  plants  to 

**  the  sleeve."  grow  upon  a  single  and  distinct  stock ;  but  all 

ENGRAFTING,  the  process  in  horticulture  such  are  fallacies.    In  some  countries  plants  are 

by  which  varieties  of  one  kind  of  plant  may  be  sold  in  the  market  places,  so  prepared  as  to  de- 

indnced  to  grow  artificially  upon  other  Individ-  ceive  the  unwary.     A  hollow-stemmed  and 

Qal  varieties  or  species.    No  attempts  toward  woody  kind  is  selected,  and  a  variety  of  others 

engrafting  plants  on  others  which  do  not  be-  are  inserted ;  or  their  seeds  are  so  sown  as  to 

long  to  the  same  natural  order  have  been  sue-  enable  their  roots  to  descend  into  the  hollow 

oeflsftiL    Generally  speaking,  varieties  succeed  part,  where  they  will  meet  with  suitable  soil 

best  on  varieties,  species  on  species,  or  species  and  nourishment.    In  this  way,  the  different 

ttid  varieties  on  allied  genera.    All  our  culti-  kinds  of  leaves  and  flowers,  being  made  to  in- 

Tttted  fruits,  for  instance,  are  improved  varie-  termingle,  serve  to  produce  a  strange  and  anom- 

ties  of  some  original  species,  now  not  ascer-  alous    effect.      Something    of  the    same   sort 

tained.    Out  of  thousands  of  varieties  raised  may  be  noticed  in  the  chance  springing  up  of 

from  the  seeds  of  some  previous  excellent  va-  currant  bushes  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 

rietj,  very  few  have  any  merit,  the  tendency  trees,  and  of  the  mountain  ash  in  the  rotten 

being  to  return  to  the  original  specific  type,  hollows  of  the  large  trees  of  our  cities,  the  de- 

When  a  new  and  decidedly  valuable  variety  caying  wood  and  the  dust  swept  by  the  winds 

oocora,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  into  these  cavities  affording  them  a  partial 

perpetuate  it  in  as  great  a  number  of  individual  and  limited  support.    In  some  other  instances, 

plants  as  possible.    The  trifling  effect  that  the  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  and  a  feeble  devcl- 

itock  has  upon  the  scion  enables  the  poorer  onment  of  the  engrafted  scion  upon  another 

Tttrieties  to  be  employed  in  furnishing  the  trunk  plant   not  kindred   to  it,  seem   for  a  while 

and  root  to  the  smaller  and  younger  scion.    A  to  show  the  possibility  of  such  a  union ;  but 

piece  of  well-ripened  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  the  effect  is  so  transitory  and  the  death  of  the 

twig  having  8  or  4  buds  upon  it,  is  thus  trans-  branch  is  so  certain,  that  such  instances  are 

fenred  to  Uie  poorer  kind,  and  forms  a  living  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. — A  great  va- 

extremity,  which  extends  itself  into  braAhcs  riety  of  processes  in  eugrafting  are  possible, 

and  forms  a  new  head  or  top.    In  this  way  va-  but  the  principle  of  the  operation  is  the  same  in 

rieties  of  ap^es  and  of  pears  may  bo  engrafted  all.    In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  distinct  vital- 

Bpon  the  wud  crab,  or  upon  paradise  stocks ;  ity,  capable  of  development  to  an  unlimited  ez- 

bot  the  result  is  to  dwarf  and  stint  the  growth  tent,  is  resident  in  every  individual  bud.    In  the 

of  the  freer-growing  scion.    Here,  varieties  are  growth  of  all  exogenous  plants  there  is  a  pecu* 

assisted  by  species;  and  vice  versa,  species,  or  liar  organization  between  the  inner  surface  of 

varieties  of  one  kind  of  species,  may  be  propa-  the  bark  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood, 

Sted  on  those  of  another.  The  pear,  too,  in  which  is  c^led  the  alburnum.  The  vital  power 
almost  endless  varieties,  may  bo  engrafted  of  the  plant  resides  chiefly  here.  Thus  the 
npon  the  i^ple,'  quince,  hawthorn,  and  moun-  woody  portions  may  be  removed  without  affect- 
tain  ash,  where  we  see  species  and  varieties  of  ing  the  life  of  the  tree,  or  the  bark  may  be  strip- 
mdes  flourishing  upon  entirely  distinct  genera,  ped  off  without  killing  the  tree,  provided  no 
The  stone  fhiits  engraft  with  more  difficulty,  injury  is  sustained  by  the  alburnum.  Thisvital- 
yet  the  varieties  of  the  plum  con  be  engrafted  ized  organization  renews  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
npon  plum  stocks  or  upon  the  apricot,  the  cherry  so  that  its  presence  is  essential.  It  is  then 
xspaa  dierry,  Ac  Nut-bearing  trees  are  often  equally  essential  that  the  alburnum  of  the  scion, 
^igrafted  to  insure  a  better  sort  of  nuts,  and  as  it  is  termed,  be  brought  into  exact  and  close 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  of  rare  and  curious  contact  with  the  alburnum  of  the  stock ;  thus 
kinds  can  be  increased  in  the  same  way.  The  the  greatest  amount  of  contact  of  the  alburnum 
evergreen  pines  have  been  thus  propagated,  and  in  both  will  insure  the  most  perfect  success. — In 
ao  too  have  beeches  and  ashes,  as  well  as  the  lilac  this  country,  the  most  common  and  likewise  the 
upon  a  distinct  species  of  lilac,  and  even  the  most  clumsy,  and  yet  quite  as  often  the  most 
oommon  Ulao  upon  the  ash.  The  rose  acacia  successful  plan  of  engrafting,  is  called  Cleft 
thrives  finelv  upon  the  common  locust,  and  Gbaftino,  and  is  practised  upon  the  heads  of 
Ibrma  a  highly  ornamental  head  in  2  or  3  years,  large  or  old  trees  by  lopping  the  extremities 
Many  dioicer  foreign  shrubs  and  plants  culti-  of  the  branches.  Sometimes  the  entire  tree  of 
Tated  in  ffreenhouses  are  thus  profitably  in-  4  or  5  inches  diameter  is  cut  to  a  bare  stock  and 
creased,  of  which  the  camellia  is  a  notable  ex-  used  in  the  same  manner.  The  stock,  whether 
ample.  The  daphne,  with  fragrant  blossoms,  a  trunk  or  branch,  is  cut  over  horizontally  with  a 
fiivorite  in  the  parlor,  unites  well  with  the  sharp  saw,  and  the  surface  pared  smooth  with  a 

rrge  laurel  of  England ;  the  oleander  with  knife ;  a  cleft  about  2  inches  deep  is  made  in 

Ue  flowers  unites  with  the  single  kind,  and  the  stock  with  a  splitting  knife  and  hammer ; 

the  snoonlent-stemmed  cactuses  and  their  allies  the  scion  to  be  engrafted  is  prepared  by  sloping 

can  be  engrafted  upon  each  other.    Remarka-  its  lower  end  in   the  form  of  a  wedge  about 

ble  storiea  are  in  common  circulation  of  extra^  an  inch  and  a  hidf  long,  leaving  it  a  little  thicker 
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••;.',•  '..  '.'.'..'  J.i't  r  J'tr.i;  'Tor-!-:  !  ii;.j  «-..]..rvl.  it 
I  •.  i:.  :.•  \'..:.'j  '.'.  '.;;"-!'^;.«:d  <ii  *>t.'-  "-I'lr  v/;*:i  n  knif.: 
t'i   fi  •.'.';   ;.'■.•.:  lil;;:.''-,  UU'\   a  .-lit   I.'..'i'I»:  on   flji:- 

lffV.tr  .'!•  '.1  t:.'- 1-\')[.('  to  n-'i.iv.;  li...-  v.v <!::.;  or 
t'ifi;".'-  r.f  ?!..-  f.'r.'.ft.  A  "-r-iori  !ifr.  ii.;r4  ^r  5  b'i<!s 
a: '1  li!  tl.»:  '  i/«  t«;  ijiat'-li  til*'  J-t'i' !•:,  ?-lioii;rl  be 
•  l'»ji«'i  at  t}.«*,  l.ottofji  «-o  as  to  a'(::irat«'Iy  fit  it. 
'J  in-  j;f!'l  -.of  l>'/t!i  '■Isrisjlfl  III-  ina«]«*to('orn -sjjoiid; 
a  ^.'rifij'  c,f  ••',}>.  hast  shouM  hr  woiiim)  roiHid 
tl.Mii  to  Ii'iJil  tlu-iri  in  iila'"<;,  loth  '■ovi.r-.-d  vitli 
!li«'  {'r;iltiri;M-«»iniio'-iiiiin.  At'fiT  tli«-  irrat't  pn-^hos 
il-1  liii'l-,  t!;«'  liiii'liriiT  sliouM  hif  loo'-eiu'l  and 
fmallv  riiiiovrd,  ulicri  tlu*  adlK-simi  is  oni- 
j»Iit<'<I.  I*i«'"»s  «.f  til''  roots  of  api'lc,  qiiim-c, 
or  pi-ar  ar«i  al.-o  wliip-frrat'trd  an<l  i»lant«'<l  out, 
jiiM.  r\po-inir  tJit;  top  of  tlio  s<ion  to  thf  air; 
tlirsr  uiiito  tinnly  and  inako  vi^'orons  plants. 
This  may  !"•  prartisi-d  alsoon  llow»'rin.ir-linihs. — 
lMS.\i)i)i.i:(ii!Ai'n.N(;,  tlio  svum  isclcft  instead  of 
Iho  stock  ;  llio  stot:k  is  ]»ari(l  away  on  carh  sldo 
to  an  ariito  ani^U-,  so  as  to  allow  the  scion  to  sit 
or  ride  up«»ii  it,  an<l  tlio  union  of  tho  od;j:(.'S  (»f 
Iho  harks  made  as  j'omploto  as  jio^-siMc  on  each 
H<lc.--('i:o\\N  (ii'ArriNc;  is  practiced  nponlarL'o 
trees  of  whirh  the  wood  is  t«»o  h;ird  and  stuh- 
h<irn  ti>  he  cli'l't.  Sc\cral  seion.-^  are  pared  away 
uil  one  side  of  the  lower  end  lor  ahout  2  inches, 
Fo  as  to  make  that  •^ide  llat  antl  h-ave  a  sh<uilder 
furmiiit!  a  ri^ht  an^le  with  it.  The  head  of  tho 
Hloek  heiiij;  sawn  otV  horizontally,  tho  hark  is 
pontly  rai^'d  fnmi  the  >\tiod  and  thin  "wedjros 
inserted.  'I'he  scions  are  luiw  pusho«l  under  tho 
hark,  their  shoidilers  restinj;  on  tho  crown  of 
tho  slock;  tho  wedjjes  hcinj;  withdrawn,  tho 
v!u»lo  are  tieil  in  by  sot't  ha>t  or  t»thor  strinjr, 
and  oonipo!.iiion  k*(  wax  or  clay  laid  over,  to 
j»rovont  any  wot  ponotratiuir  tho  wounds.  After 
tho  prafls  liavo  jjrown,  atul  made  loin:,  tondor 
BhiH>t!(,  wldoh  thoy  will  be  apt  to  do  with 
iiuioh  rapidity  and  Viju^r,  thoy  should  bo  secured 
to  long  staki-s  planted  near  the  stock  and  ri^iDg 
abovo  it,  so  as  to  saY'e  tho  newly  formed  top 
^rom  breaking  otf  at  the  junction  with  the  stock, 
oy  tho  force  of  winds  acting  upon  the  Inzoriuif 
\?Vin|co.— Sometimes  it  is  essen  M  to  *-*dtar 
luiiW  iwt  have  been  broken  —--  ^ 
^^  S^  ^^^t^c\wi  of  61 
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hortienltiiro. 

ENGRAVIXG.  pr-r-:r: 
do-ii'ns  ujKin  hard  si:r:V<- 
rnctal — a  species  of  *€•:!:■ 
faces.  In  this  sense  iLe 
very  rcnioto  perir.Ki>,  rcc:.: 
w(»rk  of  the  en^avor  in  \ 
its  modern  use  the  term 
iL^natcs  the  production  of 
by  corrf»sion  upon  the  f: 
tallic  shoots,  which  are  t: 
riiiff'tho  tipriiros  by  jiro**' 
sot't  suh>taiK-es,  in  order 
Knpravod  i»latos  servo  th 
pf»so  to  monhlod  types  use 
art  of  preparing  tho  plat 
order  than  tho  nianufactui 
tuipr  of  them  to  form  a 
only  fixed,  arbitrary  syni 
expression  of  their  own : 
pictures,  from  originals  c 
masters  in  ])aintinj;:  or  ( 
be  transferred  line  by  li; 
even  with  the  nldof"ing< 
vices,  unless  tlic  ropier  ca: 
tho  spirit  of  the  artist,  ai 
prossion  of  tho  work.  Tl 
graver  to  tho  painter,  asrei 
idnj^hani,  ir^  that  of  tho  tra 
Wy  moans  of  the  art  tho  ma 
and  painting  are  placed,  iaj 
the  reach  of  all;  science 
cheap  illustrations,  that  re 
ing  where  words  fail;  in 
ment  are  jiresented  by  it  in 
the  constant  succession  of  ( 
ductions  which  arc  a  pecnlij 
monetary  transactions  are  i 
limited  nnmber  of  facsiinile 
furnished  at  trifling  cost^ 
^ffieolt  and  ezpensire  tocM 
Then  cngrayed  pUtes  or  Uh 
^^''--^iBTiilvsd  in  nmdiah 
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jEirGBA.viin> 

arti^brDalUte  m>d«tto 

rt  1130  jtanhdon  UUIopbl 

t  Ui4t  from  Umib  Um  •xUadn 

rope.    It  !■  Out  HMO-  mBoUIm 

nciiMd  by  an  luttu  n^dly  pi 

Cnoio,  who  txaeatti  iaOtriM 

jeu  1385,  and  irba  baia  ot  m 

irt  through  VenatiaB'  wbomAI 

a  o^Hnlon  of  Ottlaj,  Bambnn 

■7  of  Eo^Tins."    A  alw  um 

r  of  VwiM  of  1441  aCcUfig  i 

t,  inwhichltUMatad  MrrioM  c 

at  making  oardi  and  tonkswb 

1  to  dccaj,  owing  to  ripuk    T 

□D,  and  th«  btradoo-  intoEnri 

ch  work  jwinttd  and  woA  eaU 

;  M  altarptecca  or  im*  pearad  la 

was  in  cooacquaoM  MUn'a  " 

•  the  exiiteDoo  ot  tbo  eoppaqdi 

lit  in  other  place*  abo  tua  .wen 

nknown  period  pnrt-  bowerar, 

t  ia  known,  were  tu  wb«B  \t 

Dbablj  for  mnltlplyiog  Strann  ^ 

'icea  that  IrapraNoca  broo^tl 

raved  lilMka  of  wood.  At  pnaei 

15th  ccnlory  thli  waa  txtiadn 

^nnanj,  tho  artbta  b«-  to  tba  dM 

rr,  and  alto  aa  Anw-  of  booka 

i.   Tbej-  applied  tbeir  no  longei 

I  also,  and  engrared  haabowa 
.  imiirrascd  aom*  rad«  eograTan 
d  lutijcctt,  tlie  priDtcd  wtU  eoa 
10  >idd  of  a  targe  page,  etmon. 
Mated  ttyotber.  One  MorgheD, 
of  tlio«o  wooden  cata,  "  Tranilli 

liof  fulio  size.  oDil  pre-  giola  after  Ranbaol,  are  among  the  tnoat  eoatlf 

xlx-iiii,  lu-iir  Mi-tmiiin-  jiruductiou  of  tho  art.     SchiaTonl,  tba  Aa> 

Cliri'iniiii.T  cacTTiiii;  dcrtoni,   Bettelini.    Longhi,    Porporati,   PaniL 

Si.':i;"  and  lU  iltiii[ii-  tlio  latUT  a  schular  uf  Raphael  Morghan,  aM 

'  thii~«  on  thi>  ]ilBvi[i;;  olhora,  hare  oojiTaTGd  witb  tocceM  many  of 

iL-   |.'i-4's-i«n    (if  Kiirl  iha    works   of  Uie   old   niaatan.     Toachi,  who 

>{«-<-i:iH'iiiif  [hc«eillu«-  dii-U  in  IBM,  took  high  rank  among  lioa  en- 

'ilili.i  J'liu/^mm,  "  Hi-  p-avi-n  br  ku  print  of  tlie  "  Kntry  of  Uaorr 

.itioiii  vurv  fniiii  40  to  IV.  into  Paris,    after  the  picture  by  Girari 

le>l  on  oni'bide  uiiIt  of  a«  wvU  as  lij  his  "Dcacent  from  the  Croi^" 

lido  tK-Kintiiiipi  it  was  after  'N'oiterra,  Sptuimo  di  SkiUa,  alW  Bapn- 

:iiiD  of  lu'iiulilu  tv[H>i  ni'l,  and  other  workt  from   the  old  mastoa, 

art  lif  jiriiitiui;.    (.'up-  liusaspino,  I)ii>i,  Merenri,  and  othcn,  have  pro- 

II  L'd  IM  will  IL4  wr>u>l  (lucul  mcritonons  pHnta  from  mastcrs  both  old 
t  ubuiit  lliu  Mine  tiiiio  and  modern.  In  Germany  the  arthaswitiieaMd 
.  A  tivrman  c<>|i]<ir-  a  utoady  improTement  since  tlie  commencaaaattt 
uf  thvdaUi  14>;l,  Olid  of  tho  ceotary.  particularly  within  the  laat 
a  tho  oliiekt  i>|K.-ciini,'n.  quarter  of  it,  although  eograring  on  wood  or 
dit  of  the  carliext  uso  ttone  ia  probably  moro  eiti:niivdy  practised 
■,anatireof  Kkirenre,  than  line  engraving  or  tlio  other  nwihoda  of 
p^loo  aa  a  golduulih,  working  m)  metaL  Raid,  Mi-w,  Kvindel,  Cmer, 
br  ohnrehea,  te^  br  Leyboll  Kessler,  EoUU,  Bonh,  Kl«in,  J.  U. 
tba  metal  a  black.ool<  and  J.  J.  Upa,  Sleinla,  and  othcn,  have  gained 

ilineoagravcm;  and  Christian  Fried- 
iOllsr,  who  died  in  1N16.  aired  U. 
.  print  from  Rapliael's  Madonna  dt 
rhVh  !■  regarded  an  onv  of  tlio  Dobleet 
Uoftliegraver.  Hinraliier, J.G.voo 
I  abo  a  good  enin-avvr,  and  among 
I  executed  the  wcEl  known  print  of 
'Bunker  hillfrom  Trumbull's  ptetwab 
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on  the  outer  edge.    The  cleft  being  kept  open  or  of  tlio  branch,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  scion 

•with  a  wedge,  tlie  scion  is  carefully  pushed  down  is  cut  80  as  to  fit  the  part  as  near  as  possible ; 

to  the  place  fittiuj^  its  inner  bark  on  one  side,  so  it  is  then  fixed  in  the  branch  or  trunk,  first 

that  the  inner  edj^es  of  stock  and  scion  may  co-  tonguing  both  as  in  whip-grafting,  tying  them 

incidc.     The  wedjro  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  with  bast,  and  claying  over. — Ikaschikg  is  only 

scions  are  retained  in  ])lace  by  the  springing  to-  a  kind  of  engrafting,  and  is  employed  where 

gether  of  the  cleft,  when  the  graft  is  covered  the  cut  scion  is  not  to  bo  easily  united  to  the 

with  some  kind  of  composition,  either  of  clay  or  *  desired  stock.    Two  branches,  or  two  stocks  of 

of  wax,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air  and  to  facili-  the  two  distinct  plants,  are  brought  close  to- 

tato  tlie  union. — In  England  and  on  the  con-  gether,  and,  the  prepared  surfaces  l^ing  matched 

tinent,  another  process,  called  Whip  or  Toxofe  and  tongued,  the  whip-grafting  is  employed ;  af- 

GitAFTiNG,  is  mostly  employed.    This  is  consid-  ter  a  while  a  perfect  union  will  have  taken  place, 

ercd  the  most  expeditious.    The  stock  upon  when  the  engrafted  portion  is  to  be  separated 

which  it  is  performed  must  be  slender,  from  tho  from  its  parent  root,  and  it  henceforth  becomes 

size  of  a  goose  quill  to  any  diameter  which  co-  tho  branch  or  top  of  its  new  foster  mother. — 

incidcs  with  tho  thickness  of  the  graft.     Some  Bt:i)dino  (which  see)  is  only  a  variety  of  this 

smooth,  clear  part  of  tho  stock  being  selected,  it  art. — Tho  practice  of  engrafting  seems  to  have 

is  in  heading  it  off  sloped  on  one  side  with  a  knife  been  long  known ;  but  tho  processes  have  innlti- 

to  a  very  acute  angle,  and  a  slit  made  on  tho  plied  witli  the  discoveries  and  improvements  in 

lower  side  of  tho  slope  to  receive  tho  wedge  or  horticulture. 

tongue  of  the  graft.  A  scion  having  4  or  5  buds,  ENGRAVING,  properly  tho  art  of  cutting 
and  of  the  size  to  match  the  stock,  should  bo  designs  upon  hard  surfaces,  as  of  wood,  stone,  or 
sloped  at  tho  bottom  so  as  to  accurately  fit  it.  metal — a  species  of  sculpture  upon  plane  sur- 
The  rinds  of  both  should  be  made  to  correspond ;  faces.  In  this  sense  the  art  was  practise<l  at 
a  string  of  soft  bast  should  bo  wound  round  very  remote  periods,  mention  being  made  of  tho 
them  to  hold  them  in  place,  both  covered  with  work  of  tho  engraver  in  Exodus  xxxv.  35.  In 
tho  grafting  composition.  After  the  graft  pushes  its  modern  use  the  term  more  commonly  dc»- 
its  buds,  the  binding  should  bo  loosened  and  ignates  the  production  of  designs  by  catting  or 
finally  removed,  when  tho  adhesion  is  com-  by  corrosion  upon  tho  face  of  blocks  or  me- 
pleted.  Pieces  of  the  roots  of  apple,  quince,  tallic  sheets,  which  are  to  be  used  for  transfer- 
or pear  are  also  whip-grafted  and  planted  out,  rin^tho  figures  by  pressure  to  paper  or  other 
just  exposing  the  top  of  tho  scion  to  the  air;  soft  substances,  in  order  to  multiply  copies. 
these  unite  firmly  and  make  vigorous  plants.  Engraved  plates  servo  therefore  n  similar  pur- 
This  may  be  practised  also  on  flowering  shrubs. —  pose  to  moulded  types  used  for  printing ;  but  tho 
In  Saddle  OuAFTiNo,  tho  scion  is  cleft  instead  of  art  of  preparing  tho  plates  is  of  much  higher 
tho  stock ;  the  stock  is  pared  away  on  each  sido  order  than  tho  manufacture  of  types  or  the  set- 
to  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  allow  the  scion  to  sit  ting  of  them  to  form  a  page.  For  tj-pes  are 
or  ride  upon  it,  and  the  union  of  the  edges  of  only  fixed,  arbitrary  symbols,  which  have  no 
tho  barks  made  as  complete  as  possible  on  each  expression  of  their  own  ;  while  engravings  are 
side. — Crown'  Grafting  is  practised  upon  largo  pictures,  from  originals  drawn  it  may  be  by 
trees  of  which  the  wood  is  too  hard  and  stub-  masters  in  painting  or  design,  which  cannot 
born  to  be  cleft.  Several  scions  are  pared  away  bo  transferred  line  by  line  to  a  new  surface, 
on  one  side  of  the  lower  end  for  about  2  inches,  even  with  tho  aid  of  ingenious  mechanical  de- 
60  as  to  make  that  side  flat  and  leave  a  shoulder  vices,  unless  the  copier  can  enter  somewhat  into 
forming  a  right  angle  with  it.  The  head  of  tho  tho  spirit  of  the  artist,  and  thus  catch  the  ex- 
stock  being  sawn  off  horizontally,  the  bark  is  pression  of  the  work.  The  relation  of  the  en- 
gently  raised  from  the  wood  and  tliin  wedges  gravertothepainter,  as  remarked  by  Allan  Cun- 
inscrted.  The  s<'ions  are  now  pushed  under  tho  ningham,  is  tiiat  of  the  translator  to  the  author. 
bark,  their  shoulders  resting  on  tho  crown  of  Ry  means  of  the  art  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture 
tho  stock;  tho  wedges  being  withdrawn,  tho  and  painting  arc  placed,  in  faithful  copies,  within 
whole  arc  tied  in  by  soft  bast  or  other  string,  tho  reach  of  all;  science  is  made  fitmilinr  by 
and  composition  of  wax  or  clay  laid  over,  to  cheap  illustrations,  that  reach  the  nnderstand- 
prevent  any  wet  penetrating  the  wounds.  After  ing  where  words  fail;  instruction  and  amuse- 
tho  grafts  liavo  grown,  and  mado  long,  tender  ment  arc  presented  by  it  in  wonderful  variety  in 
shoots,  which  they  will  be  apt  to  do  with  the  constant  succession  of  cheap  ephemeral  pro- 
much  rapidity  and  vigor,  they  should  be  secured  ductions  which  arc  a  peculiarity  of  this  oge ;  and 
to  long  stakes  jjlanted  near  the  stock  and  rising  monetary  transactions  are  facilitated  by  the  un- 
above  it,  so  as  to  save  tho  newly  formed  top  limitednumber  of  facsimiles  of  intricate  designs, 
from  breaking  off  at  the  junction  with  the  stock,  furnished  at  trifling  cost  for  a  single  copy,  but 
by  the  force  of  winds  acting  upon  the  luxuriant  diflicult  and  expensive  to  counterfeit.  The  period 
foliage. — Sometimes  it  is  essential  to  replace  when  engraved  plates  or  blocks  were  first  printed 
limbs  that  have  been  broken  from  young  trees,  from  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  Greeks 
or  from  branches  of  older  ones,  and  to  restore  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  prepared  maps 
the  symmetry  of  form ;  and  this  is  done  by  Side  upon  metallic  i)lates  (500  B.  0.),  which  roigfit 
GiiAFTiNG.  llere  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  very  well  have  served  for  furnishing  copies  by- 
wood  is  sloped  off  from  tho  eido  of  tho  trunk  impression,  but  were  probably  never  applied 
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to  this  use.  Tho  Chincso  are  said  by  Du  ITaldo  made  the  first  representation  on  paper  from  a  me- 
to  hare  practised  tho  art  1120  years  before  tallic  plate.  The  art  was  at  once  taken  up  and 
Christ,  and  some  suppose  that  from  them  the  extensively  practised.  Painters  of  distinction, 
art  was  transferred  to  Europe.  It  is  first  men-  as  Botticelli,  gave  their  attention  to  it,  and  it  was 
tioned  as  having  been  practised  by  an  Itahan  rapidly  perfected.  This  was  especially  the  case 
family  of  the  name  of  Cuuio,  who  executed  in  Germany  and  tho  Netherlands,  great  num- 
wood  engravings  in  the  year  1285,  and  who  bers  of  eminent  men  adopting  the  art,  among 
may  have  received  the  art  through  Venetian  whom  Albert  DUrcr  is  particularly  distinguished. 
merchants.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Ottley,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  j)aintcrs, 
the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Engraving."  A  also  executed  valuable  works  of  art  with  the 
decree  of  the  magistracy  of  Venice  of  1441  etching  needle,  and  Raphael  highly  prized  tho 
has  been  brought  to  light,  in  which  it  is  stated  services  of  the  great  Italian  engraver  Marc  An- 
that  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  cards  and  tonio,  who  transferred  to  copper  many  of  his  de- 
painted  figures  had  fallen  to  decay,  owing  to  signs.  The  art  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
their  extensive  importation,  and  tlie  introduc-  into  England  at  an  early  period,  an  illustrated 
tion  into  the  city  of  such  work  printed  and  work  called  the  "  Golden  Legend "  having  ap- 
painted  on  cloth  or  paper,  as  altarpieces  or  im*  peared  in  1483,  and  in  1545  was  published  Ve- 
ages  and  playing  cards,  was  in  consequence  salius's  "  Anatomy,"  in  Latin,  illustrated  with 
prohibited.  This  indicates  the  existence  of  tho  copperplate  engravings.  Maps  of  English  coun- 
art  not  only  in  Venice  but  in  other  places  also  ties  .were  engraved  in  1579.  Little  progress, 
at  that  time,  and  for  an  unknown  period  previ-  however,  was  made  previous  to  tho  18th  century, 
ooBly.  Playing  cards,  it  is  known,  were  in  when  Vertuo  and  Hogarth,  and  subsequently 
use  in  1275,  and  it  was  probably  for  multiplying  Strange,  Woollctt^  Bartolozzi,  Sharp,  and  others, 
copies  of  their  simple  devices  that  impressions  brought  tho  art  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
were  first  taken  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood.  At  present  engraving  on  wood  or  metal  is  more 
In  the  beginning  of  tho  15th  century  this  was  extensively  practised  than  ever,  owing  chiefly 
an  establislied  trade  in  Germany,  the  artists  be-  to  the  demand  for  prints  for  the  embellishment 
ing  known  as  Bricfjnaler^  and  also  as  Form-  of  books  or  illustrated  periodicals.  Italy  is 
9chneid€ry  or  figure  cutters.  They  applied  their  no  longer  preeminent  for  her  engravers ;  she 
pursuit  to  higher  objects  also,  and  engraved  has  however  within  the  century  furnished  some 
prints  of  saints,  and  even  impressed  some  rudo  engravers  of  transcendent  merit,  whoso  works 
forms  of  books  upon  sacred  subjects,  the  printed  will  compare  with  the  best  of  their  prede- 
matter  occupying  only  one  side  of  a  largo  page,  cessors.  At  tho  head  of  these  stands  Raphael 
and  two  of  these  being  pasted  together.  One  Morghen,  whoso  "  Last  Supper"  after  Da  Vinci, 
of  the  earliest  remaining  of  these  wooden  cuts,  '*  Transfiguration  "  and  Madonna  della  Seg- 
bearing  tlie  date  of  1423,  is  of  folio  size,  and  pre-  ffiola  after  Raphael,  are  among  the  most  costly 
served  in  a  convent  at  Buxheim,  near  Mcmniin-  productions  of  tho  art.  Schiavoni,  tho  An- 
gen.  Its  subject  is  "  St.  Christopher  carrying  derloni,  Bcttelini,  Longhi,  Porporati,  Pavon, 
the  Infant  Jesus  over  tho  Sea ; "  and  its  illumi-  the  latter  a  scholar  of  Raphael  Morghen,  and 
nations  are  of  tho  stylo  of  those  on  tho  playing  others,  have  engraved  with  success  many  of 
cards.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Earl  tho  works  of  the  old  masters.  Toschi,  who 
Spencer,  in  England.  A  specimen  of  these  illus-  died  in  1854,  took  high  rank  among  lino  en- 
trated  books  was  called  Bihlia  Pauperxim,  *'Bi-  gravers  by  his  print  of  tho  "Entry  of  Henry 
ble  of  the  Poor."  Tho  editions  vary  from  40  to  IV.  into  Paris,"  after  the  picture  by  Gerard, 
50  leaves,  small  folio,  printed  on  one  side  only  of  as  well  as  by  his  "Descent  from  tho  Cross.'* 
the  paper.  From  these  rudo  beginnings  it  was  after  Volterra,  Spasimo  di  Sicilia^  after  Rapn- 
a  short  step  to  tho  invention  of  movablo  types  ael,  and  other  works  from  tho  old  masters. 
and  the  discovery  of  tho  art  of  printing.  Cop-  Rosaspina,  Bisi,  Mercuri,  and  others,  have  pro- 
per was  very  soon  employed  as  well  as  wood  duced  meritorious  prints  from  masters  both  old 
for  engraving  upon,  and  at  about  the  same  time  and  modern.  In  Germany  the  art  has  witnessed 
in  Germany  and  in  Italy.  A  German  copper-  a  steady  improvement  since  tho  conmiencement 
plato  print  is  in  existence  of  the  date  1461,  and  of  tho  century,  particularly  within  tho  last 
It  is  unlikely  that  this  was  the  oldest  specimen,  quarter  of  it,  although  engraving  on  wood  or 
But  Vasari  gives  tho  credit  of  the  earliest  use  stone  is  probably  more  extensively  practised 
of  this  metal  to  Finiguerra,  a  native  of  Florence,  than  lino  engraving  or  tho  other  methods  of 
who  practised,  in  his  occupation  as  a  goldsmith,  working  on  metal.  Rolil,  Iless,  Reindel,  Umer, 
the  engraving  of  plate  for  churches,  &c.,  by  Leybold,  Kessler,  Kobell,  Barth,  Klein,  J.  II. 
running  into  lines  cut  in  the  metiU  a  black-col-  and  J.  J.  Lips,  Steinla,  and  others,  have  gained 
ored  alloy  of  silver,  lead,  a)pper,  sulphur,  and  eminence  as  lino  engravers ;  and  Christian  Fried- 
borax,  called  ntW^.  The  surface  being  polished,  rich  von  Miillor,  who  died  in  1816,  aged  83, 
it  was  thus  beautifully  ornamented  according  to  produced  a  print  from  Raphael's  Madonna  di 
the  skill  and  taste  exhibited  in  tho  pattern.  It  San  Sisto,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest 
was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  achievements  of  tho  graver.  His  father,  J.  G.  von 
engraved  figure  that  Finiguerra  is  said  to  have  Mtdler,  was  also  a  good  en«iraver,  and  among 
made  an  application  of  soot  and  oil,  and  taken  other  works  executed  tho  well  known  print  of 
aa  impression  on  damp  paper;  and  thus  was  the  battloofBunker  hill  from  Trumbull's  picture. 
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oaHed  the  OQtHne  tool,  the  honndary  lines  of  the  The  handle  is  short,  and  the  side  on  the  line 
portiooB  to  be  removed  are  slighuy  cut  in  the  with  the  point  is  made  flat,  both  for  the  pnr- 
wood,  which  are  to  form  the  light  parts  of  the  pose  of  applying  tlio  instrument  at  the  smallest 
engraving.  The  lines  marked  in  the  drawing  angle  with  the  flat  surface,  and  to  cause  it  to 
are  the  prominent  parts,  which  are  to  receive  remain  without  rolling  wherever  it  is  laid  down. 
and  transfer  to  the  paper  the  ink  or  other  color-  In  use,  the  point  is  thrust  forward,  cutting  a 
ing  matter ;  in  copperplate  engraving  the  lines  furrow  in  the  metal  and  raising  burrs  by  the 
•re  sank  into  the  metal.  There  is  a  method  of  sides  of  the  lines.  These  are  commonly  taken 
wood  engraving  in  which  the  ground  is  inked,  off  with  the  scraper,  but  in  some  instances  those 
and  the  lines  sunk  in  the  block  appear  white  made  with  the  nnest  etching  needle,  called  the 
upon  the  paper,  thus  producing  a  good  effect  dry  point,  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  a 
for  outline  sketehes  at  little  cost.  This,  how-  pleasing  effect  is  said  to  have  been  produced  in 
ever,  differs  from  copperplate  engraving  in  the  many  of  Rembrandt's  engravings  thus  treated. 
ground  instead  of  the  lines  receiving  the  ink.  The  polish  and  cleanliness  of  the  plate  are  pre- 
»jThe  outlines  being  cut  into  the  wood,  the  por-  serv^  by  frequent  rubbing  with  a  woollen  rub- 
tions  to  be  removed  are  next  cut  out  by  means  ber  wetted  with  olive  oil.  Parallel  lines  required 
of  gravers  and  gouges  of  different  sizes.  The  in  series  are  cut  by  a  ruling  machine.  The 
blooka  of  small  woodcuts  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  fainter  shades  too  delicate  for  the  gravers  are 
inserted  in  the  page  with  the  types,  their  surface  scratehed  in  with  the  needle  or  dry  point,  which 
being  brought  to  the  same  level,  and  the  printing  is  held  in  the  same  way  as  a  pencil  in  drawing. 
is  then  effected  precisely  as  if  the  whole  were  Such  is  the  simplest  method  of  line  engraving 
types.  In  the  same  manner  they  are  blocked  on  metallic  plates. — Engraving  by  dots  or  nunc- 
in  sto^otype  plates.  The  thickness  of  the  tures  mode  in  the  metel  to  produce  shades  is 
blocks  of  wood  is  the  height  of  common  types,  often  practised,  but  commonly  in  the  etching 
An  application  of  flake  white  or  bath  brick  and  process.  The  dotted  style  is  called  stippling. 
gam  water  is  made  upon  the  surface  of  the  The  effect  is  produced  by  dots  made  usually  in 
wood  in  order  to  receive  the  lines  of  the  draw-  curved  lines  with  the  graver,  the  point,  or  by 
ing.  Chiaroieuro^  or  claro  cbscuro,  is  a  method  etehing ;  the  more  closely  the  dots  are  grouped 
of  wood  engraving  in  which  a  series  of  blocks  together,  the  darker  the  shade.  The  style  was 
are  used,  the  first  having  merely  the  outlines  of  much  practised  by  the  English  in  the  latter  part 
the  print,  the  second  only  the  less  dark  shadows,  of  the  last  century,  and  is  particularly  adapted 
and  the  third  those  more  dark,  and  so  on  if  for  giving  a  soft  pleasing  effect  in  shading  the 
more  are  nsed.  An  impression  is  taken  from  limbs  of  the  human  figure,  in  representing  flow- 
each  in  SQCceasion.  In  some  instances  a  copper  ers,  &c.  The  work  resembles  painting  more 
plate  is  nsed  to  give  the  outlines  in  a  heavy,  than  line  engraving.  For  producing  the  greatest 
dark  style.  It  Is  on  this  principle  the  printing  delicacy  in  shading,  the  fine  dry  point  is  used. 
of  colored  engpravings  is  effected,  a  series  of  When  the  dots  are  struck  in  with  a  little  ham- 
blocks  being  employ^,  each  one  having  its  own  mer,  the  work  is  called  opus  mallei. — The  most 
color  and  being  used  in  turn,  as  practised  in  common  method  of  engraving  upon  copper, 
OjlUCO  Pbiktino,  which  see  in  this  work,  vol.  practised  also  upon  other  metals  and  upon  glass, 
iv.  p.  224w— GoppEBPLATE  ExGRAvixo  is  prao-  is  that  called  etching.  It  consists  in  causing  an 
tiaed  by  various  methods,  the  most  simple  of  acid  to  bite  in  the  linos,  which  have  been  drawn 
which  is  to  cat  in  the  lines  of  the  drawing  with  tlirough  the  coating  of  wax,  called  the  etehing 
sharply-pointed  gravers,  after  the  sketeh  has  ground,  upon  which  the  acid  has  no  effect. 
been  transferred  to  a  thin  covering  of  white  Albert  DQrer  is  supposed  to  have  invented  the 
wax  melted  uniformly  over  the  face  of  the  method,  the  earliest  known  specimens  of  it 
hammered  and  polished  metal.  The  transfer  is  being  among  his  works.  The  etching  ground 
effected  by  laying  a  tracing  of  the  design  in  is  prepared  by  melting  in  a  crucible  at  a  mod- 
black  lead  pencU  face  down  upon  the  wax  and  erate  heat  2  ounces  of  white  wax,  with  half 
subjecting  it  to  a  heavy  pressure.  The  lines  an  ounce  of  black  pitch  and  the  same  of 
are  then  ^stinctly  seen  upon  the  wax  when  Burgundy  pitch,  and  stirring  in  2  ounces  of 
tiie  tracing  paper  is  removed.  By  the  use  of  asphaltum  in  powder.  When  thoroughly  in- 
veiy  delicate  gravers  the  lines  are  slightly  marked  corporated  by  boiling,  the  mixture  is  poured  into 
throngh  upon  the  copper,  and  when  the  wax  has  water.  It  is  then  separated  and  worked  by 
been  melted  off  the  engraving  is  completed  by  hand  into  balls,  which  are  tied  up  in  pieces  of 
catting  the  lines  to  the  proper  depths  with  suit-  smootli-wom  sUk.  The  application  upon  the 
able  gravers,  removing  the  burr  which  is  push-  plate,  uniformly  heated,  is  made  by  rubbing  one 
ed  up  by  the  graver  with  another  instrument  of  these  balls  over  its  surface,  so  that  the  com- 
callea  a  scraper,  and  softening  the  effect  produced  position  melts  through  the  silk.  It  is  then 
by  scratdies  and  lines  cut  too  deeply  into  the  spread  evenly  over  the  copper  by  a  dauber, 
metal  by  mbbing  the  surface  over  with  the  which  is  a  bag  tightly  filled  with  soft  wool  and 
smoothly-pointed  steel  instrument  called  the  covered  with  smooth  silk.  The  ground  being 
bnmisher.  Thegraver  or  burin  is  similar  to  those  thus  evenly  spread,  the  plate  is  next  held  over 
used  in  wood  engraving.  The  point  is  of  py-  several  smoking  candles,  till  a  coating  of  lamp- 
ramidal  form,  with  unequal  sides,  and  is  kept  black  covers  the  wax.  The  outline  of  the  dc- 
sharp  by  fireqaent  application  upon  an  oil  stone,  sign,  made  with  black  lead  pencil  upon  paper, 
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is  then  laid  faco  down  npon  tho  lampblack,  and  border  of  wax  is  raised  around  tho  plate.  Water 
by  pressure  between  the  rollers  used  for  this  is  poured  upon  it  and  left  for  15  niinutes,  whca 
purpose  it  is  transferred  to  the  etching  ground,  tho  bursting  ground  cracks  open,  exposing  the 
Sometimes  tho  back  of  the  sketch,  which  in  copper.  It  is  then  readj  for  the  nitric  acid, 
this  case  is  drawn  reversed,  is  covered  with  which  is  used  as  in  etching,  and  maj  be  several 
whiting,  and  laid  upon  tho  blackened  surface,  times  applied  after  each  stopping  out  of  the  por- 
and  the  lines  then  being  gone  over  with  a  blunt  tions  sufficiently  corroded  to  produce  the  desired 
point,  thoj  are  transferred  by  the  chalk  adhering  shades.  Tho  bursting  ground  is  not  always  rc- 
to  the  lampblack  and  wax.  llie  lines  are  then  quired,  the  acid  being  applied  directly  upon  tho 
drawn  with  etching  needles  through  the  ground  granulations,  which  protect  the  parts  tbey  cover, 
to  tho  copper,  the  same  care  being  taken  to  pre-  and  tho  varying  shades  are  produced  by  repeated 
serve  the  proper  effect  of  distance,  by  appropri-  corrosions  and  as  many  stoppings  out.  By  some 
ate  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  lines,  as  in  a  artists  certain  resinous  powders  arc  dusted  up- 
finished  drawing.  In  order  to  retain  the  acid  on  tho  plate  instead  of  obtaining  the  granula- 
upon  the  plate,  a  ridge  of  what  is  called  bank-  tions  by  tho  alcoholic  solution.  Gum  sanda- 
ing  wax  is  laid  around  its  edge  about  half  an  inch  rac  is  used  for  this  purpose,  or  the  purest  resin 
high.  This  is  prepared  by  melting  together  more  or  less  finely  pulverized,  and  sifted  through 
two  parts  of  pitch  and  one  of  beeswax,  and  add-  muslin  upon  tho  plate,  to  which  tho  particles 
ing  some  sweet  oil.  Nitric  acid  diluted  with  about  attach  themselves  on  its  being  heated.  Colors 
4  parts  of  water  is  then  poured  over  the  plate,  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  plates,  and  the  de- 
and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  corrode  tho  sign  is  at  once  printed  in  its  intended  colors; 
fainter  portions  of  tho  sketch.  It  is  then  ]K)ured  but  where  several  colors  are  employed  in  con- 
0%  and  tho  plate  is  washed  with  water.  When  tact  with  each  other,  it  has  been  customary  to 
dry,  an  application  of  a  mixture  of  lampblack  uso  as  many  different  plates,  one  for  each  color, 
and  Venice  turpentine,  called  stopping  ground,  and  print  in  succession,  tho  plates  being  kept  in 
is  made  with  a  camePs  hair  brush  to  these  por-  their  exact  places  by  fitting  upon  4  fixed  pins 
tions,  by  which  further  action  of  the  acid  is  that  pass  tlirough  holes  in  their  comers.  This 
prevented.  By  a  renewed  exposure  to  the  acid  method  is  practised  in  engraving  upon  cotton 
tho  parts  not  protected  are  more  deeply  cor-  cloth.  (See  Calico  Pbixtixg.)  The  aquatinta 
roded,  and  a  correspondingly  bolder  shade  will  process  is  a  French  invention,  dating  from  1662. 
be  imparted  to  these  lines.  Another  applica-  It  has  been  a  favorite  stylo  of  engraving  with 
tion  of  the  stopping  ground  gives  another  grada-  English  artists, whose  works  by  this  method  aro 
tion  of  tint,  and  as  many  of  these  may  be  ob-  of  the  highest  merit  The  same  remark  may  also 
tained  as  the  times  of  repeating  tho  process,  be  made  of  the  mezzotinto  or  half-painted  style. 
The  border  of  wax  is  then  melted  off,  and  after-  which  was  introduced  into  England  by  Princo 
ward  tho  etching  ground  is  so  softened  by  heat  Eupert,  who  may  have  invented  the  process,  or 
that  it  is  wiped  off  with  a  rag  moistened  with  possibly  learned  it,  as  some  say,  from' an  ofilcer 
olive  oil.  Portions  of  the  plate  that  require  it  named  Ludwig  von  Siegan,  who  was  in  the  ser- 
aro  then  gone  over  with  gravers,  and  the  finish-  vice  of  the  landgrave  of  Ilesse.  The  invention 
ing  touches  are  tlius  put  on.  It  is  often  tho  has  also  been  credited  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
case  that  a  part  of  tho  work  is  done  wholly  by  Tho  method  is  particularly  appropriate  to  por- 
the  graver  after  the  other  ])ortions  have  been  trait  and  historical  engravings  and  night  scenes 
etched.  The  shades  are  frequently  produced  in  requiring  a  very  dark  ground.  The  prepara- 
the  stippling  stylo  both  by  etching  and  after-  tion  of  the  plates  is  a  mechanical  work,  per- 
ward  in  finishing  by  striking  in  tho  dots.  It  is  formed  by  running  little  toothed  wheels  set  in 
apparent  from  this  description  that  the  art  of  en-  handles  over  their  whole  surface,  and  by  a  rock- 
graving  can  bo  practised  only  by  good  draughts-  ing  motion  causing  them  to  miUco  indentations 
men ;  and  that  as  clear  ideas  are  requisite  of  tho  and  raise  corresponding  burrs  or  barbs  in  lines 
different  grades  of  tho  shading  and  of  tho  meth-  variously  directed.  These  instruments  arc  called 
ods  of  producing  these  effects,  as  if  the  sketch-  cradles.  They  aro  made  of  various  degrees  of 
es  were  to  bo  produced  for  tho  first  time  upon  fineness,  and  the  difficulty  of  tho  process  is  in  the 
paper. — ^Thestylcsof  engraving  known  as  a^t/a  skilful  adaptation  of  the  proper  shades  in  the 
tinta  and  mezzotin  to  require  notice.  The  fonner  ground  produced  by  these  tools.  After  the  whole 
is  so  named  from  tho  similarity  of  tho  effect  to  plate  has  been  thus  covered,  the  burrs  aro  rubbed 
water-color  or  Indian  ink  drawings.  After  the  off  with  scrapers  and  burnishers  wherever  lights 
design  isetched  in  outline,  and  the  etching  ground  are  desired,  and  deeper  shades  aro  made,  if  ne- 
removed,  a  solution  of  resin  or  of  Burgundy  cessary,  by  increasing  some  of  the  indentations, 
pitch  in  alcohol  is  poured  over  tho  plate  as  it  The  liglits  and  shades  are  thus  brought  out^  and 
lies  in  an  inclined  position.  As  the  alcohol  an  agreeable  softness  is  produced  by  the  harmo- 
ovaporates,  tho  resinous  matter  is  loft  in  tho  form  nious  gradations  of  the  tmts  more  easily  than  by 
of  granulations  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  tho  odier  methods  of  engraving.  The  plates  do 
Tho  design  is  then  drawn  with  a  gummy  sirup  not  wear  very  well  in  printing  unless  steel  is  sub- 
called  the  bursting  ground,  which  is  applied  stituted  for  copper.  By  combining  etching  of  the 
wherever  a  shade  is  to  be  produced.  The  lights  outlines  with  tho  mezzotinto  tho  process  is  mnch 
are  left  untouched.  The  whole  is  next  covered  improved,  and  a  moro  decided  character  is  given 
with  a  coating  of  turpentino  varnish,  and  a  to  tho  prints.    Mezzotint  plates  are  now  sold 
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for  the  tede  ropply,  which  are  prepared  by  a  corrosion  is  completed  in  4  or  5  hours,  when 
machine  invented  by  Saulnier  for  ruling  lines,  the  applications  should  be  removed,  and  the 
The  cross  ruling  is  sometimes  so  fine  that  the  glass  cleaned  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  pro- 
groond  appears  black. — ^Engraving  on  Steel  cess  is  conveniently  applied  to  the  markinsof 
may  be  regarded  as  an  American  process,  invent-  bottles  for  the  chemist  or  apothecary.  The 
ed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  deep  transparent  etching  is  produced  by  the 
though  the  metal  had  once  been  iised  in  Eng-  direct  application  of  the  liquid  acid  to  the  glass; 
land  in  1805  in  the  print  of  the  ceiling  of  the  the  more  delicate  opaque  lines  by  the  vapor, 
•tar  chamber  in  Smith's  "  Topographic^  Illus-  (See  Fluorine.)— In  order  to  lessen  the  tedious 
trations  of  Westminster.^'  Its  great  advantage  mechanical  operations  connected  with  engrav- 
eonaists  in  this — ^that  the  plates,  after  having  ing,  attempts  nave  been  made  to  obtain  directly 
been  engraved  by  the  methods  used  for  engrav-  by  chemical  means  from  the  drawings  engraved 
ing  copper,  can  be  hardened,  so  that  they  are  daguerreotypes  for  printing.  The  investiga- 
capable  of  transferring  the  design  by  pressure  tions  of  Mr.  George  Hathiot  of  the  U.  S.  coast 
upon  other  softened  plates  of  steel ;  and  these,  survey  in  this  direction  particularly  demand 
being  hardened,  may  perform  the  same  office  notice.  They  were  prosecuted  with  the  object 
UDon  others,  and  so  an  indefinite  number  of  of  applying  the  process  to  the  printing  of  the 
putes  may  be  obtained  from  one  engraved,  maps  of  the  survey ;  and  though  the  method  is 
This  is  peculiarly  the  invention  of  Mr.  Perkins,  not  claimed  to  be  altogether  original  with  him, 
and  its  most  important  application  is  for  en-  it  has  been  by  no  one  else  so  perfected  and 
graving  bank  notes,  for  which  the  most  expen-  practically  applied.  The  subject  is  treated  in 
rive  designs  are  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  detail  in  the  "Report  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sur- 
counterfeiting.  This  branch  of  the  art  is  espe-  vey  for  1854."  In  a  daguerreotype  the  light 
dally  treated  below.  The  design  being  once  en-  and  dark  shades  are  chemically  different,  and 
graved  upon  a  steel  plate,  any  number  of  copies  hence  are  differently  susceptible  to  the  same 
may  be  produced  from  it.  Perkins  prepared  chemical  reagent.  M.  Donn6  proposed  to  etch 
bis  plates  by  first  transferring  the  impression  the  plate  with  nitric  acid,  which  he  inferred 
frtnn  the  original  plate  to  the  surface  of  a  soft  would  act  upon  the  dark  shades,  supposed  to 
steel  cylinder  by  repeatedly  rolling  this  under  be  silver,  and  leave  the  lights,  which  are  mer- 
beavy  pressare  over  the  hardened  plate.  The  cury.  This  has  not  been  found  successftil. 
cylinder  receives  the  impression  in  relief,  but  Prof.  Grove  proposed  etching  the  daguerreo- 
Dcing  hardened,  it  transfers  it  to  successive  typo  plate  by  the  voltaic  current,  making  it  the 
soft  plates  ISke  the  original.  Unless  an  im-  positive  electrode  in  a  bath  of  strong  hydro- 
mense  number  of  impressions  is  required,  a  soft  chloric  acid.  Mr.  Mathiot  succeeded  in  ob- 
Bteel  plate  is  sufficiently  hard  without  subject-  taining  engravings  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy 
ing  it  to  any  fhrther  process,  and  for  the  most  by  this  method,  but  in  only  two  instances  in 
delicate  works  of  art  in  this  metal  this  is  more  than  100  trials  were  the  lines  deep  enough 
preferable,  as  in  the  transfer  there  is  ^ways  to  print  from.  The  most  satisfactory  results 
some  risk  of  injuiy.  A  soft  plate  has  furnish-  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  carefully  pre- 
cd  as  many  as  95,000  impressions  without  dete-  pared  copper  plate,  upon  which  was  deposited 
rioration.  The  hardening  is  effectually  aocom-  a  film  of  silver  of  about  i  of  a  grain  to  the 
idished  by  dipping  the  plate,  in  order  to  heat  it,  square  inch.  On  this,  after  being  washed  in 
ID  a  bath  of  melted  fusible  dloy,  and  then  cool-  distilled  water,  dried  and  slightly  buffed,  the 
ing  in  water,  which  it  is  perhaps  better  to  heat  daguerreotype  is  taken.  It  is  then  submitted 
to  the  boiling  point.  In  preparing  the  soft  plate  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current  in  a  bath  of 
for  etching,  the  lines  should  be  cut  into  the  chloride  of  sodium,  until  the  silver  is  etched 
steel,  as  the  acid  would  be  likely  to  corrode  a  through  to  the  cop];)er,  at  which  the  action 
broad  instead  of  a  deep  line.  In  the  ruling  stops ;  but  unless  the  plate  be  immediately  re- 
machine  of  Mr.  William  Lowry  a  diamond  point  moved  from  the  bath,  the  lines  will  spread  in 
is  sometimes  employed  for  cutting  the  lines. —  the  silver  film  and  blur  the  effect.  The  time 
Stones  are  often  engraved,  a  dry  point  being  to  remove  the  plate  is  determined  only  by  prac- 
tised as  in  engraving  metals.  The  work  docs  tice  and  dexterity.  After  removal  the  plate  is 
not  produce  so  fine  effect  as  engraving  upon  washed  by  immersing  it  in  water;  and  it  is 
metal,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  mechanical  then  dried  over  a  current  of  heated  air.  If  no 
drawings,  maps,  and  similar  styles.  Glass  may  imperfections  are  detected  on  examination,  it 
be  engraTod  by  sketching  the  design  upon  it  may  next  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  re- 
irith  a  solution  of  beeswax  and  turpentine,  and  agent,  which  will  etch  the  copper  on  the  exposed 
then  cansing  the  sur£Bu;e  to  be  corroded  by  the  lines  without  affecting  the  silver.  Solutions 
fbmes  of  hydrofluoric  acid  generated  by  the  of  perchloride  of  iron,  persulphate  of  iron, 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  pounded  fiuor  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  found  suitable  for 
spar,  which  is  plac^  in  a  shallow  basin  of  lead  this  purpose.  The  first  is  perhaps  preferable, 
and  gently  heated.  Or  the  glass  may  be  cov-  though  it  is  more  apt  to  corrode  the  lights 
ered  with  a  tiliin  layer  of  beeswax,  through  than  the  last.  The  objection  to  this  is  its 
which  the  design  is  etched,  and  this  is  then  tendency  to  fill  up  the  fine  lines  by  deposition 
anljected  to  the  action  of  the  vapor,  as  the  of  metallic  silver.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
plate  la  laid  &oe  down  upon  the  basin.    The  perchloride  should  be  of  the  strength  repre- 
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scnted  by  a  lemon-yellow  color.  "  Tlie  plate  weeks  of  mechanical  labor  is  completed  in  u 
is  to  be  immersed  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  many  honrs  by  the  artist  himself  and  no  risk  is 
the  face  up  in  the  solvent,  and  a  soft  cameFs  incurred  of  injuring  the  plates.  Large  maps 
hair  pencil  swept  gently  over  it  from  time  to  also  can  be  rapidly  engraved  by  dividing  the 
time.  In  the  course  of  30  minutes  or  less,  the  work  among  many  engravers,  and  taking  sepa- 
action  of  the  perchloride  will  have  thown  up  rate  electrotype  casts  of  each  piece  to  be  after- 
chloride  of  silver,  so  that  the  brush  can  sweep  ward  united  in  one.  In  the  report  of  1867, 
it  away,  and  the  light  copper  will  appear  in  the  printed  in  1659,  the  extraordinary  progress  in 
bottoms  of  the  lines.  The  plate  may  then  be  this  department  is  more  particularly  noticed, 
washed  and  dried,  and  if  on  inspection  it  should  and  the  fruits  are  seen  in  the  great  number  of 
not  be  thought  deep  enougli  to  hold  tlie  ink  for  beautifully  engraved  charts  which  accompany 
printing,  it  may  be  returned  to  the  bath  of  per-  the  report.  A  new  plate  is  prepared  on  an  av- 
chloride  for  a  short  time."  Tlie  difficulty  in  erage  in  every  2i  working  days,  when  a  few 
the  process  has  been  to  obtain  sufficient  depth  years  ago  it  was  thought  an  achievement  to  pro- 
in  the  lines  without  corroding  the  lights ;  and  duce  6  in  a  year.  Thin  electrotypes  serve  even 
the  maps  consequently,  though  exact  copies,  to  print  from,  being  made  sufficiently  stiff  by 
lacked  force  of  expression.  The  engraver,  how-  stretchiuc  them  on  smooth  steel  plates,  called 
ever,  can  soon  remedy  this  by  going  over  the  stretch-puites — each  one  serving  for  all  electro- 
lines  upon  the  plate  with  the  burin,  and  thus  types  of  its  size.  Mr.  Mathiot  proposes  this  ap- 
giving  them  the  required  depth.  The  film  of  plication  to  all  kinds  of  printing  done  from  en- 
silver  over  the  copper  is  necessarily  very  thin  in  graved  surfaces  other  tnan  warped  surfaces, 
order  that  the  first  etching  may  reach  through  Mr,  Mathiot  reports  as  follows :  "  The  working 
it,  and  yet  it  must  be  sufliiciontly  thick  to  afford  of  the  thin  electrotypes  has  suggested  to  me  tho 
complete  protection  to  the  copper  it  is  designed  idea  of  using  these  plates  on  a  circular  bed  or 
to  cover.  It  has  been  a  nice  matter,  thus  re-  roller,  and  gaining  thereby  the  great  advantages 
stricted  in  both  directions,  to  determine  exactly  of  cylinder  printing  for  flat  plates.  This  has 
the  right  thickness.  In  answer  to  some  (jucs-  oflen  been  sought  before,  but  the  impossibility 
tions  raised  respecting  the  tendency  of  the  biting  of  getting  a  rigid  plate  to  conform  accurately  to 
agent  to  work  laterally  and  produce  rough  and  a  cylindrical  figure  has  hitherto  defeated  iL  As 
uneven  lines,  Mr.  Mathiot  presented  a  communi-  the  thin  electrotypes  are  easily  strained  over  a 
cation  to  "  Humphrey's  Photographic  Journal,"  curved  surface,  tlie  great  desideratum  is  now  at- 
Nov.  15,  1855,  in  which  he  advances  tho  opin-  tainable.  I  am  about  having  this  matter  put  to 
ion,  based  upon  his  experiments,  that  it  is  not  a  practical  test,  and  have  every  hope  that  the 
the  film  of  mercury  which  protects  the  light  copperplate  printing  can  thus  be  executed  by 
shades  from  the  action  of  tho  reagents  whicli  steam  machinery,  and  with  almost  the  rapidity 
corrode  the  darker  parts ;  but  that  in  the  lights  of  letterpress  work." — As  applied  to  stone,  the 
of  the  i)icture  a  crystallization  of  the  silver  has  art  is  now  known  as  photo-lithography,  and 
taken  place,  and  this  has  extended  within  the  maps  thus  prepared  wore  first  published  in  the 
metal  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  dura-  1st  volume  of  Palfrey's  '*  History  of  New  Eng- 
tion  of  the  light.  The  action  appears  to  bo  land"  (Boston,  1859);  and  others  in  the  same 
directly  dne  to  the  mercury,  and  the  effect  is  to  stylo  were  next  seen  in  Lesley's  "  Iron  Manu- 

f>rotcct  the  metal  in  proportion  as  this  crystal-  facturer's  Guide"  (New  York,  1859).     For  an 

ization  has  taken  place,  not  merely  at  the  sur-  account  of  the  process  see  LmioGRAPHY.    Ap- 

face,  as  it  would  be  protected  by  a  film,  but  plied  to  wood,  the  art  is  called  xylo-photography. 

also  in  the  substance  of  the  metal ;  so  that  tho  By  one  of  tho  various  methods  proposed,  the 

lines  made  by  etching  a  djignerreotype  do  not  block  is  covered  from  the  light  of  day  with 

8i)read  at  tho  bottom.     On  the  contrary,  from  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  silver,  water,  and  a 

the  crystallization  spreading  in  the  interior  un-  little  gum.    Tliis  is  rubbed  with  the  finger  till 

der  the  shaded  portions,  the  lines  bocome  nar-  the  moisture  nearly  disappears,  and  a  delicate 

rower  as  they  grow  deeper.   In  tho  **  Coast  Sur-  coating  of  the  silver  salt  is  evenly  spread  upon 

voy  Reports"  of  1855  and  1857  are  accounts  of  the  wood.    The  block  is  then  put  away  in  the 

the  extraordinary  improvements  of  Mr.  Mathiot  dark  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  when  wanted, 

in  the  application  of  the  electrotype  to  the  en-  it  is  ready  to  receive  tho  picture  by  the  nsuaf 

graving  of  charts.    In  the  former  year  he  de-  photographic  process  as   applied  to  prepared 

vised  a  method  of  joining  together  detached  paper.    This  being  done,  the  block  may  be  im- 

plates  to  make  a  single  large  one,  without  incur-  mediately  engraved,  just  as  if  tho  picture  had 

ring  the  tedious  and  somewhat  hazardous  opera-  been  transferred  by  ordinary  methods,  except 

tion  of  fitting  the  thick  plates  by  sawing  or  filing  that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 

their  edges  to  tho  required  shape.    Instead  of  of  the  sun,  nor  so  long  as  several  hours  to  dif- 

this  he  took  thin  electrotype  casts  of  the  de-  fused  daylight.    The  chief  difficulty  experienced 

tached  plates,  trimmed  these  with  scissors  to  fit  in  these  transfers  is  the  liability  of  tho  chemiciUly 

each  other,  and  cemented  them  with  shoemaker^s  prepared  surface  to  flake  off  on  touching  tho 

wax  upon  a  blank  plate ;  the  wax  in  excess  he  block  with  tho  graver.    In  the  Comptes  renduiy 

wiped  off  with  a  cloth  saturated  with  oil  of  tur-  Oct.  1857,  is  a  description  of  another  process  in 

pontine.    Tho  plate  is  then  ready  for  the  eleo-  which  the  wood  is  coated  with  alum,  gelatine, 

trotypist    By  this  method  work  which  require  and  animal  soap,  then  exposed  to  a  solution  of 
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sal  anmKmlflo,  and  after  this  to  one  of  nitrate  of  Bjlnk  Nots  Enosathto.  To  the  efibrts  of  artists 
silver.  The  picture  is  transferred  from  another  and  mechanics  in  the  various  processes  of  mana- 
on  glass  or  paper,  and  is  fixed  hj  a  satarated  factoring  bank  notes  the  art  of  engraving  owes 
solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda.  The  follow-  some  of  its  most  important  developments.  In 
ing  process  was  devised  in  Worcester,  Mass. :  the  United  States  this  branch  has  attained  its 
A  preparation  is  applied  to  the  blocks  of  as-  greatest  perfection,  and  whatever  skill  has  in 
phaltnm  dissolved  m  ether,  as  M.  Niepc  de  St.  England  been  shown  in  bank  note  engraving 
Victor  used  the  same  in  photo-lithographing,  has  been  the  result  of  improvements  introduced 
This  is  followed  by  an  application  of  lampblack.  direcUy  from  this  country.  The  rude  and  cheap 
The  surface  is  then  polished  with  a  smooth  notes,  roughly  engraved,  such  as  were  used  by 
cnshion,  till  it  becomes  of  glossy  jet  black,  the  bank  of  England  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
when  it  is  coated  with  collodion  and  rendered  were  reproduced  unaltered  for  at  least  100  years, 
sensitive  by  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  then  ready  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  found  neces- 
for  the  camera.  Eerr  Pretsch  in  1856  devised  sary  to  effect  some  improvement  bemuse  of  the 
a  new  method  applicable  to  copperplate  en-  fluent  forgeries  detected  about  that  time.  In 
graving,  in  which  the  electrotype  process  was  the  year  IsSo  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
applied  to  succeed  the  photographing.  He  ex-  land  first  endeavored  to  furnish  notes  whidi 
poses  a  glass  or  metallic  plate,  coated  with  a  should  be  secure  from  counterfeits,  but  this  at- 
mixtnre  of  glue,  bichromate  of  potash,  nitrate  tempt  failed.  Forgeries  multiplied,  and  it  was 
of  silver,  and  iodine  of  potassium,  to  the  copy-  not  until  1820,  two  years  after  a  committee  had 
ing  process  with  the  design  to  be  transferred,  been  appointed  by  the  society  for  the  encour- 
A  flunt  picture  is  produced  upon  the  prepared  agement  of  arts,  and  commissioners  had  been  ap- 
sorface.  After  washing,  the  picture  c^omes  out  pointed  by  the  English  government  for  the  pur- 
In  relief  by  the  swelling  of  the  film.  It  is  then  pose,  that  any  positive  improvement  was  made 
subjected  to  other  processes,  which  raise  it  still  in  the  style  of  engraving  bank  notes.  In  Amer- 
more  and  increase  its  hardness.  It  may  then  ica,  however,  a  superior  system  had  for  some 
be  made  to  receive  by  the  electrotype  opera-  years  existed.  The  continental  notes,  the  ear- 
ikm  a  coating  of  copper ;  or  it  may  first  be  liest  in  this  country,  engraved  by  Harrison, 
transferred  by  pressure  to  a  warm  sheet  of  were  of  no  importance  as  works  of  art,  and 
gntta  percha,  and  this  be  subjected  to  the  cop-  those  next  engraved  for  the  bank  of  North 
per  solution  in  the  battery.  This  process  ex-  America,  by  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Murray, 
cited  great  expectations,  and  in  England  a  com-  Draper,  and  Fairman,  were  little  better ;  but 
panj  was  formed  to  engage  in  the  operation  the  invention  of  steel  plate  engraving  and  the 
upon  a  large  scale.  It  did  not,  however,  prove  transferring  process  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  de- 
a  profitable  nndertaking.  Another  invention,  scribed  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  at  once 
called  photo-Mjrphic  engraving,  has  recently  raised  bank  note  engraving  to  the  rank  of  a 
been  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  special  art.  Mr.  Perkinses  reputation  as  a  manu- 
distingniahed  for  his  early  researches  and  dis-  factnrcr  of  bank  note  plates  became  so  great 
coveries  in  photography.  It  is  applicable  to  that  in  1808  a  peculiar  style  of  note  with  stereo- 
plates  of  steiel,  copper,  or  zinc  He  obtains  type  check,  invented  by  him,  was  by  a  special 
upon  the  plate  a  fSunt  image  of  the  object  to  be  law  of  Massachusetts  directed  to  be  used  for  all 
copied  by  the  process  patented  by  him  in  1852,  the  banks  of  the  commonwealth.  This  **ste- 
uslng  a  coating  of  glue  and  bichromate  of  pot-  reotype  check  plate,^  although  a  sufiiciently 
ash.  But  he  avoids  the  subsequent  washing  thorough  protection  against  counterfeiting  at 
then  employed.    Instead  of  this  he  covers  the  the  time  of  its  adoption,  grew  so  famiUar  in  the 

Slate  evenly  with  a  thin  coating  of  finely  pow-  course  of  20  years  that  fraudulent  imitations 

ered  gum  copal,  and  melts  it  over  a  spirit  lamp,  became  numerous,  and  the  law  was  ultimately 

thus  prodncfng  a  uniform  aquatint   ground,  repealed.    Some  New  England  banks  continue 

ready  lor  etchinff.    A  small  quantity  of  satu-  to  use  it  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  inele- 

rated  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  with  the  gance  of  its  appearance  compared  with  what 

addition  of  about  }  its  quantity  of  water,  is  more   modem   engravers  have  accoranlished. 

ponred  on  the  plate  and  spread  with  a  camePs  About  1814  Mr.  Perkins  went  to  Philadelphia, 

Lair  brush.    This  liquid  penetrates  the  gelatine  and  became  associated  with  the  firm  of  Murray, 

only  where  the  light  has  not  acted  on  it.    In  Draper,  and  Fairman,  with  whom  he  remained 

aboot  a  minute  the  etching  is  seen  to  begin,  several  year&  still  perfecting  his  machinery.  He 

which  is  known  by  the  parts  etched  turning  left  behind  tne  original  transfer  press  construot- 

lyrown  or  black,  and  then  it  spreads  over  the  ed  by  him,  which  is  still  at  Newbury  port,  though 

whole  plate,  completing  the  operation  in  all  the  long  ago  discarded  as  too  clumsy  and  compli- 

details  of  the  picture  in  2  or  8  minutes.    The  cated  for  use.    The  first  piece  of  steel  on  which 

action  is  assisted  by  stirring  the  liquid  all  the  transferring  experiments  were  made  by  him  is 

time  with  the  brudi,  and  thus  gently  rubbing  retained  in  the  Boston  office  of  the  *' American 

the  gelatine.   To  deepen  any  portions,  the  brush  Bank  Note  Company^  as  an  interesting  relic, 

may  afterward  be  applied  with  fresh  liquid,  but  While  Mr.  Perkins  was  in  Philadelphia,  Asa 

prepared  at  equal  imrts  water  and  saturated  Spencer,  also  connected  with  Murray,  Draper, 

solution  of  the  iron  salt.    The  weak  solution  is  and  Fairman,  succeeded  in  applying  the  mechan- 

aaid  to  act  more  rapidly  than  the  stronger. —  ism  of  lathe  work  to  bank  notes^  thereby  seciu> 
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inganew,  andatthattimeimpenotral>lo,(lcfcnco  value,  aro  very  small.    It  should,  however,  be 
against  couuterfciting.    This  adaptation  of  tho  understood  that  it  is  impossiible  to  iuterpu^e  a 
'*  geometric  lathe,"  althougli  but  the  new  api)li-  completely  cfTectual  preventive  against  coun- 
cation  of  an  old  principle,  was  nevertlieless  so  terfeiting.    "Whatever  can  be  done  can   bo  re- 
successfully  employed  by  Mr.  Spencer  that  ho  peated.    Each  bank  note  legitimately  produced 
justly  received  as  high  credit  as  if  he  were  tho  can  bo  fraudulently  imitated  with  such  siniiiariry 
original  inventor.    The  peculiar  advantage  of  as  to  deceive  even  the  most  practised  eye.    But 
lathe  work   in  bank  note  engraving  will  bo  by  the  employment  of  the  highest  capabilities 
spoken  of  in  tho  description  of  the  different  of  tho  art,  and  by  securing  the  services  of  ibo 
I)rocesses  hereafter.    Tho  first  lathe  machine  finest  workmen,  it  is  also  possible  to  keep  so  f-r 
made  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  now  in  the  i)ossossion  of  in  advance  of  what  the  less  skilful  forgers  can 
Cyrus  Durand  in  New  York.    In  1818  Mr.  Per-  hope  to  do,  that  the  danger  need  never  be  great 
kins,  attracted  by  the  liberal  propositions  for  com-  j)rovidod  proper  care  be  exercised  by  the  piilHo 
petition  offered  by  the  bank  of  England,  went  to  itself.     It  is  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  bant  note 
London,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fairman  and  a  uum-  companies  to  prevent  counterfeiting  bj"  availing 
ber  of  experienc<id  workmen.   The  superiority  of  themselves  of  tho  best  talents,  and  employing 
Mr.  Perkins's  work  was  immediately  perceived,  every  artistic  expedient,  as  well  as  the  desire  to 
but  not  so  readily  acknowledged ;  ana  unfortu-  obtain  patronage  by  the  production  of  attractive 
nately  for  his  prospects,  a  London  wood  engrav-  notes,  that  has  contributed  to  raise  the  stanJ- 
er,  Mr.  Darton,  succeeded  after  many  efforts  in  ard  of  bank  note  engraving  in  this  country  to 
making  a  woodcut  copy  of  one  of  his  pieces  of  its  present  elevation.    Some  of  the  names  nio»t 
latlie  work,  a  circumstance  which  was  used  as  distinguished  in  connection  with  this  subject 
so  powerful  an  argument  against  tho  American  have  already  been  mentioned.    Prominent  in  tba 
competitor  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  development  of  the  art  since  the  timo  of  Perkina 
from  tho  contest,  and  tho  privilege  of  manufac-  and  Spencer  were  J.  AV.  Cosilear  and  James 
turing  their  notes  was  awarded  by  tho  bank  to  Smillie.     The  former  excelled  as  a  designer  aai 
Messrs.  Applegarth  and  Cowper,  in  1820.    But  in  the  vigorous  and  masterly  use  of  the  graver, 
so  confident  was  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  security  of  whose  capabilities  ho  would  seem  almost  to  havo 
hisnotes,  that  soon  after,  when  supplying  a  bank  exhausted;  the  latter  became  eminent  for  ilie 
in  Ireland,  ho  voluntarily  agreed,  if  they  should  exiiuisite  delicacy  of  his  etchingii,  and  althoush 
be  forged,  to  furnish  a  new  issue  without  charge,  he  never  confined  himself  to  bank  note  wors, 
Mr.  Fairman  and  the  other  Americans  returned  yet  his  engravings  have  been  a  standard  guldo 
homo  not  long  after,  leaving  Mr.  Perkins,  who  to  all  students.    Among  thoso  who  have  cora- 
established  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Heath,  an  em-  bined  the  various  requirements  of  the  art.  pes- 
inent  engraver  ofLondon,  which  lasted  duringhis  sessing  equally  intimate  acquaintance  wiih  I'J 
life.  Mr.  Perkins's  improvements  have  extended  minute  details  and  its  Jiigher  attainments,  Tia- 
throughout  England,  and  have  been  used  on  tho  otliy  House  is  considered  foremost.     The  works 
continent,  though  in  a  comparatively  small  de-  of  these  artists  have  adorned  a  large  projv.'r- 
gree,  as  bank  notes  are  there  generally  engraved  tiou  of  the  bank  notes  which  have  been  circa- 
upon  a  difierent  and  less  complicated,  as  well  as  lated  for  the  past  25  years,  and  their  supcriurs, 
less  artistic  plan.     In  tho  United  States  the  rapid  altogether  considered,  have  not  yet  api>eared.— 
increase  of  banks  occasioned  a  demand  for  va-  Via  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  of  tho  actutl 
riety  and  beauty  in  notes  almost  insatial>le.  Bank  processes  of  bank  note  engraving,  as  it  is  carried 
note  engraving  companies  were  formed  in  va-  on  in  tho  United  States ;  for  here  alone  is  it  seen 
rious  parts  of  the  Union,  but  never  became  very  in  perfection.    Tho  present  bank  of  England 
numerous  in  consequence  of  tho  largo  amount  notes  are,  for  example,  printed  from  an  eloctro- 
of  capital  require<l  to  carry  on  this  business,  typo  surface,  as  wood  engravings  are ;  a  system 
and  more  especially  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fatal  to  all  delicacy  in  tho  work,  although  p.* 
first  rate  artists  and  mechanics.    For  a  long  sessing  tho  advantages  of  speed  and  cheapaess. 
time  tho  business  was  immensely  profitable,  and  According  to  this  s^-stem,  introduced  by  Mr. 
indeed  has  remained  so  to  the  present,  ex-  Smee,  in  1855,  tho  original  engravings  of  the 
cepting  when  excessivo  competition  has  greatly  various  portions  of  the  note  are  not  ]>rinted  froa 
lowered  tho  prices.     In  1857  there  were  5  or  G  directly,  but  aro  used  as  moulds  from  which 
principal  companies  in  tho  United  Stitos,  most  electro-casts  aro  taken ;    tho  notes  are  tLen 
of  which  extended  their  operations  by  branch  ])rinted  upon  a  steam  i)res3  from  these  electro- 
Louses  in  every  direction  ;  but  in  May,  1858,  types.    The  notes  of  the  bank  of  France  are 
all  the  important  companies  wero  united  in  one  also  printed  from  a  surface,    although   in  a 
general  organization,  under  the  title  of  *'Tho  neater  and  more  elegant  manner  than  in  Eng- 
American  Bank  Note  Company.*'     This  com-  land.     The  American  bank  nolo  engraver  coa- 
pany  now  i>erforms  nearly  all  tho  bank  note  fines  himself  to  line  engraving;   the  stipple, 
engraving  and  printing  required  in  North  and  mezzotint,   aquatint,    and   other  varieties  not 
South  America.     It  is  admirably  administered,  being  sufficiently  distinct  or  delicate  to  be  rf 
imd  its  operati«)ns  are  so  thoroughly  systenia-  service  to  him.     In  order  to  prevent  as  far  45 
tized,  that  the  chances  of  extensive  counter-  possible  attempts  at  imitation,  it  is  necessary  to 
feiting  of  its  n(»tes,  or  of  alteration  of  notes  produce  the  most  elaborately  fine  engravings; 
of  a  low  denomination  to  thoso  of  greater  and  for  additional  security,  sections  of  bonk 
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note  deoorations  are  cnt  by  maohinery  with  an  large  number  of  impressions  needed  may  be  ob- 
exqnisite  minnteness  which  could  not  be  accom-  toined  without  great  difficulty.  Twenty  thou- 
plished  by  hand.  The  pictorial  portions  of  the  sand  notes  can  be  printed  from  a  steel  bank  note 
modem  bank  note  are  the  vignette  or  centre  plate,  and  by  retouchiug  and  retrausferring  it 
piece,  usually  placed  near  the  middle,  at  the  top,  may  be  so  restored  as  to  yield  almost  as  many 
the  end  pieces,  and  the  tail  piece  at  the  bottom,  more.  The  60, 100, 500,  and  1,000  dollar  notes, 
The  arrangement  of  these  varies  according  to  of  which  fewer  are  needed,  are  sometimes  put 
the  taste  of  the  bank  note  designer,  and  their  upon  copper,  which  will  give  only  about  8,000 
positions  are  often  reversed.  The  counters,  on  impressions.  For  a  single  steel  plate  $125  is 
which  are  fixed  the  denomination  numbers,  1, 2,  charged ;  for  a  copper  plate,  $75.  Until  re- 
8, 5,  dec.,  are  of  intricate  lathe  work,  and  gen-  cently,  banks  were  able  to  procure  notes  at  a 
erally,  though  not  necessarily,  occupy  the  upper  cheaper  rate  by  means  of  a  '^  general  plate," 
comers,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  count-  which  was  so  constructed  that  any  required  tiue 
ing.  The  pictures  are  originally  engraved  on  could  be  inserted  in  an  otherwise  uniUterable 
separate  small  plates,  and  are  thence  transferred  block.  By  this  plan  manv  banks  circulated 
to  the  bank  note  plates  by  the  process  invented  notes  precisely  alike,  with  the  single  difference 
l^Mr.  Perkins.  The  small  plate  is  softened,  and  of  the  name  of  the  bank ;  and  thus  offered  do- 
thoroughly  annealed  before  passing  into  the  en-  cided  advantages  to  counterfeiters,  which  were 
ffraver^s  hands.  After  his  work  is  done,  it  is  systematically  made  use  of.  But  the  "  general 
Hardened  by  restoring  its  carbon,-  and  the  whole  plate  ^*  system  has  been  put  aside  by  the  *^  Amer- 
cngraving  transferred  to  new  plates  as  desired,  ican  Bank  Note  Company,"  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
IHhe  average  cost  of  engraving  a  vignette  of  or-  revived.  Plates  for  bank  checks,  drafts,  oertif- 
dinary  size  is  $125 ;  an  end  piece  or  portrait  icates  of  stock,  &c.,  are  frecmently  engraved  in 
costs  about  $75,*  and  a  tml  piece  about  $20.  the  same  manner  as  notes. — The  printing  of  bank 
By  the  aid  of  the  transferring  process,  bank  notes  is  a  labor  demanding  extreme  care  at  everv 
note  companies  are  able  to  furnish  a  steel  note  stop.  The  ink  must  be  nicely  ground  and  mixed, 
plaXe  for  $125,  which  otherwise,  as  it  appears,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  The  paper  needs  to  be 
vonid  cost  $800  for  pictorial  engraving  alone,  wetted  with  exact  regularity.  The  best  work- 
leaving  out  of  question  the  machine  work  and  men  can  hardly  print  more  than  600  impressions 
the  letter  engraving.  The  time  required  to  en-  in  a  day.  whereas  by  the  coarser  electrotype  pro* 
grave  a  vign^te  varies  from  one  to  two  months,  cess  of  the  bank  of  England,  in  which  any  num- 
A  transfer  can  be  effected  in  15  minutes  or  less,  her  of  duplicate  plates  may  be  used,  it  is  custom- 
The  counters  of  notes  are  cut  by  the  lathe  ma-  ary  to  throw  off  3,000  in  an  hour.  Aiter  printing, 
chine,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  every  the  sheets  are  laid  away  to  dry  for  2  or  8  weeks, 
form  of  intricate  and  involved  regularity.  They  and  are  then  put  between  pasteboards,  and 
cannot  be  imitated  except  by  similar  machines,  smoothed  by  a  heavy  hydraulic  pressure.  Some- 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  counterfeiters  times  a  high  polish  is  imparted  by  pressing  the 
to  easily  procure,  or  even  to  use  successfully,  notes  between  hot  steel  plates,  but  this  destroys 
Sometimes  lathe-work  counters  are  drawn  with  the  strength  of  the  paper.  As  the  principal  aim 
a  diamond  point  upon  a  plate  covered  with  etch-  of  banks  is  to  protect  their  notes  as  thoroughly 
ing  ground,  and  bitten  in  with  acids ;  and  again  as  may  be  from  counterfeits  and  alterations, 
counters  have  been  produced  by  medallion  rul-  many  expedients  in  printing  have  been  devised 
ings,  also  bitten  in;  but  both  of  these  processes,  to  that  end.  One  of  these  is  the  application 
having  been  found  inferior  to  the  nrst,  have  of  large  letters  and  figures  in  red,  printed  from 
been  almost  entirely  discontinued.  After  the  types,  on  the  back  as  well  as  the  face  of  the 
lathe-work  patterns  have  been  cut  upon  soft  steel,  note.  For  some  years  this  plan  was  very  gener- 
the  large  figures  of  denomination  ore  cut  over  ally  resorted  to,  though  it  was  known  to  be  the- 
them  by  the  letter  engraver,  and  the  plates  are  orotically  imperfect,  and  of  little  real  value.  A 
hardened,  to  be  transferred.  It  is  seen  that  thus  more  recent  device  is  that  of  covering  the  paper 
the  x>rinoipal  work  of  manufacturing  bank  note  before  the  note  has  been  printed  with  a  colored 
plates  is  aone  by  the  transferring  press,  and  in  tint,  communicated  from  a  plate  of  fine  and  faint 
most  cases  even  the  lettering,  titles,  dates,  &o.,  «athe  work.  The  special  object  here  is  to  pre- 
are  similarly  stamped.  Bank  note  companies  vent,  not  counterfeit  engraving,  but  copying  by 
have  always  on  hand  a  large  assorted  stock  of  photography,  which  has  come  to  be  considered 
engravings,  ready  to  be  transferred  in  every  the  greatest  danger  to  which  bank  notes  are  ex- 
variety  of  combination.  Sometimes,  for  addition-  posed.  The  American  association  for  the  ad- 
al  security,  a  bank  requires  one  or  more  special  vancement  of  science,  in  its  meeting  at  Men- 
engravings,  for  which  it  pays,  retaining  the  exclu-  treal,  in  1857,  discussed  at  length  this  subject  of 
sive  right  to  use  them.  The  expense  of  a  set  of  photographic  reproduction  of  bank  notes,  but 
plates,  for  a  bank  of  ordinary  capital  and  busi-  threw  no  light  upon  it.  It  is  understood  that 
ness,  ranges  frn^m  $900  to  $1,200.  Notes  are  photographv  cannot  communicate  colors,  but 
nsniuly  arranged  4,  8,  or  2  together,  upon  largo  unfortunately  no  tint  has  yet  been  discovered 
thin  plates  of  steel ;  but  are  sometimes,  to  facili-  which  may  not  be  chemically  removed  from  the 
tate  me  printing,  put  upon  separate  thick  blocks,  paper.  The  tint  once  removed,  the  photograph- 
For  the  notes  of  low  denominations,  1,  2,  8,  5,  mg  of  the  black  body  of  the  note,  which  is  suf- 
10  and  20,  steel  is  always  used,  so  that  the  fered  to  remain,  may  of  course  be  effected,  and 
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tho  color  subsequently  restored  with  a  brush  or  Ills  learning  and  tlio  charm  of  bis  conversa- 
otherwiso.  It  is  doubted  hy  chemists  Avhcthcr  tion  attracted  to  his  little  dwelling  on  Mount 
any  pasitivo  preventive  against  photographio  Aventinus  tho  most  enlightened  citizens.  Cliro- 
countcrfeiting  can  bo  provided ;  but  by  certain  nological  reasons  mako  it  improbable  that  ha 
applianccii,  notes  may  be  so  ]>repared  that  iini-  was  tho  instructor  of  tho  elder  Uato  in  Greek, 
tations  must  bo  immensely  difhcult  and  expen-  as  was  afterward  asserted.  His  contemporaries 
fiive,  and  only  to  bo  accomplished  by  iirst  class  marvelled  at  his  learning,  which  in  tliorouch- 
artists  and  mechanics.  Tlio  expense  of  printing  ness  and  extent  was  surpassed  by  few  of  tho 
plain  bank  notes  is  $2  CO  per  hundred  sheets,  later  Komans.  Though  a  master  of  Greek  liter- 
each  sheet  containing  4  notes.  Tho  charge  is  ature,  he  gave  a  thoroughly  national  characrer 
greater  when  colors  are  applied,  according  to  tho  to  his  own  works.  Tho  {jrincipal  of  the^*,  en- 
naturo  of  tho  application.  (For  ExoitATixa  on  titled  Annales,  w:is  a  poem  upon  Roman  liistonr, 
precious  stones,  see  Gem).  which  ho  treated  consecutively  from  Romaics 

ENXEMOSER,  Joseph,  a  Gorman  physiolo-  and  Remus  to  his  own  times,  describing  later 

gist,  bom  in  Tyrol,  Nov.  15, 1787,  died  in  Egern,  events  with  tho  greater  fulness.     This  poem  was 

Upper  Bavaria,  Sept.  19,  1854.    In  early  life  ho  popularly  admired,  and  was  tho  chief  foundation 

was  a  shepherd,  but  having  attended  the  school  of  liis  fame.    Its  poetical  merits  were  such  that 

of  his  village,  his  love  of  learning  induced  several  Virgil  did  not  disdain  in  many  places  to  imitate 

clergymen  to  send  him  to  a  gymnasium  and  af-  't,  and  as  a  history  its  value  would  be  great  to 

torward  to  tho  university  of  Innspruck.  Among  us ;  but  though  it  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 

bis  classmates  was  tho  celebrated  Ilofer,  whom  13th  centur}-,  nothing  but  fragments  of  it  gath- 

he  followed  to  tho  revolutionary  war  as  secrc-  ered  from  tho  ancient  writers   now  remun. 

tary.    He  won  distinction  in  tlio  campaigns  of  These  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Ennius  devoted 

1813  and  1814,  resumed  his  studies  after  the  res-  great  attention  to  his  language,  and  contributed 

toration  of  peace,  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  nmch  in  liarmonizing  and  perfecting  the  yet 

medicinoin  Berlin  in  1816,  officiated  from  1819  rough  and  uncultivated  Latin  dialect.    Enaics 

to  1887  as  professor  in  Bonn,  afterward  prac-  also  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  acd 

tised  his  profession  at  Innspruck,  and  in  1841  ro  adapted  the  masterpieces  of  ^Kschylos,  Sopho- 

moved  to  Munich,  where  ho  gained  a  high  rep-  cles,  and  Euripides  to  tlio  Roman  stage.    Amoni; 

utation  for  his  skill  in  the  practical  application  his  numerous  short  pieces,  his  epigrams,  3  of 

of  animal  magnetism  and  for  his  writings  on  which,  extending  collectively  to  10  lines,  have 

medical  and  physiological  science.    His  most  been  preserved,  were  especially  famous.     The 

important  works  are :  Dcr  Magnetiamus  (2d  best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Ennios  b  by 

ed.,  Leipsic,  1844;  translated  into  English  by  Hesselius  (4to.  Amsterdam,  1707). 

William  Howitt,  under  tho  title  of  ^^Naturid  ENXS,  or  Exs  (anc.  Anuus,  or  Anewt\  a 

History  of  Magic,"  2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1854) ;  river  of  Austria,  rises  in  tho  circlo  of  Saltzbarg, 

Der  MagnetUmiis  im  Verlidltnisszur  Katur  uiid  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  branch  of  the  Xonc 

Religion  (2d  ed.,  Tubingen,  1853).  Alps,  12  m.  8.  of  Radstadt,  flows  N.  past  that 

ENNIS,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor-  town,  then  E.  N.  E.  through  Styria,  then  X. 
ongh  and  market  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  separating  tho  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
the  county  of  Clare,  on  tho  river  Fergus,  112  Austria,  and  after  a  total  course  of  170  m.  en- 
m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Dublin  ;  pop.  in  1851,  7,840.  tering  tho  Danube  2  m.  below  the  town  of 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  tho  ruins  of  an  an-  Enns.  Its  principal  affiuents  are  the  Steyer  on 
ciont  Franciscan  abbey,  founded  in  1240,  are  its  the  right,  and  the  Salza  on  tho  left.  It  is  nan- 
only  noticeablo  architectural  feature.  It  has  3  gable  to  Riefling,  and  its  upper  part  lies  amid 
bridges  across  the  Fergus,  manufactories  of  linen  wild  mountain  scenery.  Tho  archdnchies  of 
and  flannel,  and  considerable  trade  in  agricul-  ITppcr  and  Lower  Austria  are  often  called  tLa 
tural  produce.  Tho  borough  returns  one  mem-  provinces  of  the  Enns,  or  Upper  and  Lower  Enia. 
ber  to  the  house  of  commons.  ENNS,  a  town  near  the  junction  of  the  river 

EXNIUS,  QuiNTVs,  the  father  of  Roman  liter-  Enns  with  tho  Danube,  with  manufactories  of 

ature,  bom  in  Rudiac,  a  village  of  Calabria,  239  iron,  steel,  and  cotton  goods ;  pop.  8.500.    A 

B.  C,  died  169.     He  claimed  descent  from  a  battle  between  tho  French  and  Austrians  took 

mythical  hero,  the  first  settler  in  his  country,  and  place  there,  Nov.  5, 1805.    Adjoining  the  town 

in  later  life,  after  ho  had  learned  tho  Pythago-  is  tho  old  castle  of  Ennscck. 

rean  doctrine  of  transmigration,  he  boasted  that  ENOCH,  tho  son  of  Jared,  and  father  of  Me- 

the  soul  of  Homer  dwelt  in  him.     Nothing  is  thusaleh,  born,  according  to  tho  Biblical  cbro- 

known  of  his  hfe  till  at  the  ago  of  38  years  ho  nology,  A.  M.  022.    Ho  is  called  ^^  tbo  seventh 

appears  as  a  soldier  in  tho  Roman  army,  enjoy-  from  Adaui^*  (Jude  14),  to  distinguish  him  from 

ing  the  friendship  of  tho  elder  Cato,  by  whom  Enoch  tho  son  of  Cain,  who  was  only  the  third 

he  was  taken  to  Rome.  There  he  taught  Greek  from  Adam.    Eusebius  infers  from  the  title  of 

and  Latin,  but  seems  to  have  held  no  marked  ^^  father  of  astronomy,''  given  him  by  an  old 

position  till  in  189  he  mado  the  /Ktolian  cam-  writer,  that  ho  is  the  same  whom  the  Greeks 

paign  under  Fulvius  Nobilior,  gained  tlio  ac-  worshipped  under  tho  name  of  Atlas,    WePttd 

quaintance  and  esteem  of  the  elder  Scipio  and  in  the  Scriptures  that  *^  ho  walked  with  God,'* 

the  most  considerable  Romans,  and  received  tho  and  "pleased  him.^^    And  as  to  his  depsrtiin 

rights  of  Roman  citizenship.    From  this  timo  from  tho  world,  wo  are  told,  that  *' he  WM  liol| 
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for  God  took  him  ;^*  4.  e.y  that  in  his  case,  as  in  at  the  sammit  The  height  of  the  entahlatnre, 
that  of  Eliiah,  the  hody  without  snfferiDg  ordi-  according  to  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
nary  dissolution  was  clothed  with  immortality,  ion,  ought  to  bo  generally  two  diameters  of  tho 
or  endued  with  the  immortal  principle  by  the  column,  but  it  varies  somewhat  in  diflferent  or- 
immediate  power  of  Grod.  Toe  character  of  ders ;  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  one 
£ooch  is  drawn  by  two  apostles  (Heb.  xi.  6, 13,  of  the  purest  examples  known  of  the  Grecian 
and  Jude  14, 15).  The  last  passage  has  been  the  Doric  style,  it  is  almost  exactly  two  diameters.-^ 
inlgect  of  much  controversy,  referring  as  it  does  The  term  entablature  or  entablement  is  also  ap- 
to  a  prophecy  by  Enoch,  some  portions  of  which  plied  to  the  last  course  of  masonry  on  a  wall, 
it  dtes  apparently  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  immediately  under  the  roof. 
himseUl  A  prophetical  work  called  the  ^'  Book  ENTAII^  an  expression  used  in  the  old  books 
of  Enoch^'  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writ-  for  an  estate  in  tail  (meditoval  L&t.  fxdum  tallir 
ings  of  the  fathers.  It  is  noticed  by  Justin  atum^  from  taliare^  to  cut  off),  signifying  a  trun- 
luLrtyr,  Irenasus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter-  cated  inhcritai\ce,  as  being  carved  out  from  a 
tnlUar^  Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Hilary,  and  larger  estate,  or  perhaps  from  the  exclusion  of 
Enaebios.  Meet  of  these  considered  it  apocry-  certain  heirs.  For  tho  nature  of  this  species  of 
phal,  though  Tortullian  maintained  its  authen-  inheritance,  see  Estate. 
tfdty  and  defended  it  from  the  criticisms  of  his  ENTERITIS  (Gr.  tvrtpov,  an  intestine),  a 
eontemporaries.  Bruce,  the  traveller,  brought  medical  term  denoting  acute  inflaminution  of 
borne  from  Abyssinia  8  copies  of  the  book  in  the  external  or  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines, 
the  Ethiopio  language,  which  immediately  ez-  as  distinct  from  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
oited  great  interest  in  Europe.  The  eminent  coat.  This  is  a  painftil  and  dangerous  disease, 
orientalist  De  Saoy  translated  some  portions  of  and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  gangrene 
it,  and  a  complete  English  version  by  Dr.  Lau-  in  a  few  hours  from  the  first  attack.  Its  symp- 
renoe,  professor  of  Ilebrew  at  Oxford,  appeared  toms,  wliich  can  seldom  be  mistaken  for  those 
in  1826.  In  1883  a  second,  and  in  1888,  a  tliird  of  any  other  complaint  except  colic,  with  which 
revised  edition  appeared.  The  book  is  supposed  it  is  closely  allied,  and  which  indeed  is  apt  to 
to  have  been  originally  composed  about  the  time  originate  it,  are  fever,  frequently  preceded  by 
<if  the  Christian  eni|  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldeo  chilliness,  fixed  pain  in  the  abdomen,  costive- 
language.  The  Ethiopic  version,  however,  was  ness,  and  in  most  cases  vomiting.  The  pain  is 
not  made  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  a  Greek  restricted  to  a  small  part  of  the  abdomen,  or 
translation  which  is  not  now  extant.  spreads  over  its  whole  surface,  according  as  tho 

ENSIGN  (Lat  insigne^  a  standard),  in  ancient  inflammation  extends  to  tho  whole  or  part  of 
warfare,  a  banner  designed  to  communicate  tel-  the  intestines ;  it  is  commonly  severest  about 
egraphic  signals  rather  than  to  be  a  centre  for  the  navel,  and  is  always  increased  by  pressure. 
ralljing.  Near  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  it  This  pain  is  generally  tho  first  manifestation  of 
waa  a  secondary  color  borne  after  the  national  the  disease.  As  it  becomes  more  intense  the 
banner  or  the  pennon  of  the  general.  Macchia-  bowels  seem  drawn  together  by  a  kind  of  spasm, 
Telli  regrets  that  in  his  time  ensigns  had  become  the  features  grow  sharp  and  compressed,  and 
of  little  nse,  and  were  merely  the  furniture  of  afterward,  if  the  attack  be  very  severe,  are 
paradea.  Subsequently  tho  name  was  given  to  much  sunken,  giving  the  countenance  a  wild 
the  colors  of  infantry,  and  also  to  the  bearer  of  and  fearful  expression.  The  brain  usually  but 
the  colora,  who  was  the  first  sergeant.  Still  not  always  remains  unaffected.  The  causes 
later  the  colors  were  borne  by  cadets,  who  were  of  this  disease  are  acrid  and  indigestible  sub- 
in  the  line  of  promotion  to  lieutenancies ;  but  stances  taken  into  the  stomach  in  largo  quanti- 
the  fnnction  afterward  returned  to  the  ensign,  ties,  indurated  focces,  high  living,  long  contin- 
The  grade  of  ensign  is  still  retained  in  the  Eng-  ucd  costivcness,  strangulated  hernia,  spasmodic 
lish,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  armies,  but  tho  colic,  the  involution  of  one  fold  of  the  intestine 
word  no  longer  designates  the  colors  of  infantry  within  another,  application  of  cold  to  the  belly 
or  the  standards  and  guidons  of  cavalry.  The  or  the  extremities,  and  cold  drinks  when  tho 
Fruadan  enngn  is  not  an  officer,  and  tho  English  body  has  been  previously  over-heated.  It  at- 
eosign  is  thus  designated  without  necessary  ref-  tacks  persons  of  every  age,  from  childhood  to 
erence  to  tbe  colors.  His  duties  are  those  of  a  the  most  advanced  period  of  life,  but  old  i>er- 
mbaltem  offlcer.-*In  naval  language,  the  ensign  sons  are  most  subject  to  it. 
is  the  banner  or  flag  hoisted  on  a  long  pole,  ENTOMOLOGY  (Gr.  ivrofiov,  insect,  and 
over  the  poop,  called  the  ensign  stafif.  The  en-  Xoyor,  discourse),  the  branch  of  natural  history 
dgn  is  aiBO  tiie  lowest  of  the  officers  of  the  which  treats  of  insects,  one  of  the  classes  of 
Iraich  navy,  and  has  the  rank  of  a  first  lieu-  articukted  animals.  That  part  of  the  science 
tenant  of  artiUery,  but  the  flag  is  not  specially  which  refers  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
intmated  to  him.  the  class  will  bo  treated  under  the  head  of  Ix- 

ENTABLATURE  (Lat.  tahulatum,  a  stage  sects;  and  the  particular  descriptions  of  orders, 

or  story),  in  architecture,  the  horizontal  contin-  families,  genera,  and  species  will  be  found  under 

nous  work  which  la  supported  by  the  columns,  their  various  scientific  and  pop  alar  titles.    This 

It  has  8  principal  cUvisions :  tho  architrave,  article  will  bo  devoted  to  the  history  of  ento- 

whieh  rests  upon  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  molog}',  and  to  brief  sketches  of  the  principal 

tfaa  frIeM  immediateJly  aHwre  it,  and  the  cornice  systems  of  classification.    In  entomology,  more 
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pcrliiips  than  in  any  other  departmont  of  natural  and  motionless,  as  the  diptera. — John  Rflv.  an 
history,  does  the  student  led  tho  want  of  a  English  clergyman  living  in  the  latter  part  of  tho 
natural  classification ;  but^  as  the  best  authors  17th  century,  was  the  first  true  systematist.  ind 
liave  devoted  verv  unequal  studv  to  diiferent  doubtless  furnished  Linnn}us  with  many  of  t]:e 
groups,  from  the  impossibility  of  fully  cultivat-  ideas  afterward  successfully   worked  out    hr 
ing  every  portion  of  the  immense  Hold,  no  clas-  him.     In  a  ''History  of  Insects,"  publislied  aftor 
siticalion  complete  and  natural  in  all  its  parts  his  death   in   1705,  is  the  following  arnmire- 
can  be  found;  the  second  Guvicr  is  yet  to  arise  mcnt:  I.   Insects  without  metamorjihopLs,  i:i- 
who  shall  form  from  the  scattered  though  ad-  eluding:  1,  apoJa  (annulate  worms),  terrestrial 
mirable  fragments  a  truly  natural  system  of  en-  and  aquatic;  2,  pedata^  including  the  torrestriil 
tomology.    Thedcscriptiveportion  of  the  science  (lice)  and  aquatic  hexapods,  the  octopods  (spi- 
id  as  yet  very  incomplete  ;  when  we  consider  tho  ders),  lobsters  and  crabs,  tho  terrestrial  poly- 
great  number  of  known  si)ocies,  and  tlie  small  pods  (centipedes  and  wood  lice),  and  the  aquatic 
size  of  most  of  these  in  carefully  studied  dis-  polypods  (amphipoda  and  isopoda  of  Latreille). 
trii'ts,  and  our  comparative  ignorance  of  tho  II.   Insects  with  metamorphosis,  including:  1, 
insects  of  foreign  countries,  it  munt  be  confess-  those  with  movuig  larva)  and  pupco  (orthopUra 
ed  that  the  nearly  100,000  species  now  describ-  and  hemipttra)  \  and  2,  those  with  motionless 
ed  probably  do  not  form  one-half  of  the  total  pupto,  as  eoleopfera,  lepidoptrra,  diptero,  and 
number  in  existence.     If  we  take  for  a  basis  ht/jtwno2)tera.     III.  Insects  with  simple  meta- 
the  comi>arativo  ratio  which  has  been  found  to  morpho&is,  moving  through  most  of  the  stojirt-s, 
exist  in  C Germany  between  insects  and  plants,  like  the  dragon-flies. — Reaumur,  in  the  midce 
that  of  2  to  1,  and  extend  this  to  the  whole  of  the   18th  century,  published  his  Jfimoirei 
world,  we  should  have  in  round  numbers  at  least  pour  servir  d  V histoire  des  inscrtes^  affor^ir.^ 
400,000  species  of  insects  inhabiting  the  earth,  valuable    information    on    tho    habits    of  ia- 
— It  appears  that  Aristotle,  tlie  father  of  natural  sects,  but  wanting  in  systematic  nrrangCTnest. 
history,  separated  injects  from  crustaceji,  and  About  the  same  time,  in  1735,  api>cared  the 
divitk'd  them  into  winged  and  wingless,  subdi-  ^'i/sUma   Xatura  of  Liinna?us,   wlio   disphved 
viding  these   last  into  several   natural  minor  in  the  chissitication  of  insects  the  same  in:":- 
groups  so  successfully  as  to  excite  tho  surprise  tive  perception   of   the  characters   of  grocrs 
and  admiration   uf  modern   observers.     From  that  is  observable  in  his  otlier  branches  of  the 
Aristotle  wo  may  pass  over  a  period  of  1,800  animal  kingdom.     His  system  is  basod  on  the 
years,  a  blank  as  far  as  the  progress  of  natural  his-  characters  of  the  wings  and  the  presence  o."  z,':- 
tory  is  concerned,  to  the  middle  of  the  IClhcen-  sonce  of  a  sting;  as  follows:  I.  Insects  wi:L4 
tury,  when  (Josner,  a  Swis>,  revived  the  study  of  wings,  including  the  following  orders :  l.rc^r  ;- 
animals,  leaving  valuable  papers  on  insects  from  tera^  with  the  anterior  wings  crustaceows,  wiia 
personal   observation,   which   were    published  a  straight  suture;  2,  ^^miy)^fr<i,  with  semier'-?:a- 
nfier  his  death  by  MoullVt,  in  103-t.     During  ceous  incumbent  anterior  wings;  S^ Irpid<fpt<ri, 
the  next  lou  yeai*s  Aldrovandus  divided  insects  with  all  the  wings  covered  with  scales;  4.  r.-j- 
into 'J  eliiuf  groups,  land  and  water  insects,  ^ub-  ropUm^  with  all  the  wings  membranous,  ind 
dividing   t!u*m  according  to  the  structure  (»f  with  no  sting  in  the  tail ;  5^  hf/menop'cm^'^lii 
their  wings  and  lejs  ;  Iluefnagel  made  l.K-autiful  membranous  wings  and  tail  armed  with  a  sti::c. 
figures  t'f  tiiem  :  liedi  studioil  their  origin  and  II.  Insects  with  2  wings,  comprising.  6, /fi/>//-'^ 
mode  o{  propiiiration:  Mal]»ig]ii  made  a  careful  with  poisers  in  place  of  the  posterior  pair.    III. 
disiicotion  i»t'  the  silkwi^rm  ;  (loedart  and  Valis-  Insects  with  neither  winrrs  nor  clvtra.  inclu-Jirj. 
nieri  de-jcrloed  the  melamorphoiie-*  of  insects;  7.tipii'ni,  in  which  were  placed  by  Linn;cn:<  tLe 
Leeuwvulioci'k  examined  tlu-minicrosoopirally  ;  hexapinl  lice,  fle;uj.  &c..  spiders,  crabs,  and  ccs- 
and  Madame  MOrian  studit-d  tho  dvveloi»mtnt  tipedes.     The  fault  of  this  system  is  its  exch- 
of  tlie  lepiilopiera,  going  to   Surinam  in   her  sive  principle  of  division  drawn  from  tho  wbrs. 
scieniillc  zc.d    to    continue    her  observations  w hie ! i  i»laeed  among  the  <?/?^Trt  animals  far  re- 
among  tlie  most  gorgeon>  s|'ei'ios.     T!»e  writ-  moved  from  insects  prt>per. — Do  Gee r,  a  Swede. 
ings  uf  Swa:n::ierdam,  a  Diiieh   natu^ali^t  in  published  a  work  on  insects  between  1752  and 
the  miildlo  of  rhe  ITtii  contury,  created  a  new  177*^.  having  the  same  title  as  that  of  Reanmnr, 
cpoeli  i:i  the  anna's  of  entorno!i»j:y.     Ile>:ud:ed  of  whicli  i:  may  in  some  respects  be  considered 
the  met;i:norp];o>c>i  of  in-eets,  and  iVom  lliose  tho  soiinel;  liis  system  is  intemie<liatc  between 
iniro.Iueed  t!ie  !irst  aiump:*  toward  a  natural  that  of  I.i::n:eus and  th.at  of  Fabricius,  who CAine 
chis>itie.i:i»'n.     His   system  was   a-*  t'OIows:  I.  af:er  him,  being  b:ised  both  upon  the  organs  of 
lnsoe:«i  without  a  motaniorpriMsi-,  changing  their  fiiglit  and  tlio-o  of  mandncation,  and  according 
skin  but  :ji»t  their  form,  a-^  spiders,  lice,  wood  to  Mr.  Kirbyis  more  natural  than  that  of  eitlier 
lice.  a:iil  Tnyriapods.     II.  Ii'^eot-i  wi:h  a  mota-  of  the  above-named  naturalists.  It  is  as  followii: 
inorplio-;-:  i\  those  moving  in  .ill  .^rago-i  of  ex-  I.  Insects  with  wings,  ii/a?«7,  including:  A.  ffsR" 
istenee,  a:  :lr-i  wii:gie>s,  then  with  ri:*li:r.e::t:!ry  ?U'ptfr>h  or  those  with  4  wing<  without  ca.-«c^ 
and  linal'.y  \M:h  cuiiro   win^rs,  i::oli«V;p.g  what  witli  the  •subdivision'^:  1,  Z<'/>/t/ty'frr<i,  with  scaly 
are   now    called    \<r-'Vtc-\\    ir'\.:*-—i,    and  wings  and  spiral  tongue:  2.  ^^//iyw/rt,  with  naked 
htjuipttr.i  :  \  mo:;o:.\>s  i:i  tho  i^w;a>:a:o.  !'Ut  meTKhrap.ous  wings,  no  teeth  nor  tongue  (fn- 
havisig  limbs,  inoh.'.di:!^  the  l_.          .*.'•;.  r  V  7^  i*'.  ;'Vr:.  i^r-^fnt-ri-iii'!;  S,  nfuropUra, w'tthmem' 
UrKi^  iiud   jt^  ;".■. ■;:.,•:;  t\  ov;.:e  pi-.;. v.  ^^il.g'.e^s  brauous.  equ.nl,  reticulated  wings,   and   teeth 
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in  the  month  (as  lihelluIcB  and  other  LiDnsBan  isopods,  amphipods,  and  mjriapods.    This  sjs- 

neuraptera) ;  4,  hymenoptera,  with  membranous  tern,  though  not  purely  artificial,  and  founded 

QDequal  wings,  teeth  in  the  mouth,  and  a  sting  on  several  correct  principles,  is  yet  far  from  nat- 

or  borer  in  the  females ;  5,  iiphonata,  with  mem-  nral,  and  includes  among  insects  animals  which 

branoos  wings  and  tongue  bent  beneath  the  do  not  belong  with  them ;  his  14  orders  com- 

breast  (homoptera  of  Leach),  including  the  aph-  prised  only  about  1,600  species  referable  to  100 

ides  and  cicada.    B.  Yaginata^  or  those  with  2  genera. — Geoffroy,  in  France,  in  1764,  published 

wings  covered  by  elytra,  with  the  subdivisions :  a  system  wbich  is  important  from  the  introduc- 

6,  dermapUrOy  with  elytra  half  coriaceous  and  tion  of  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  as  a  means  of 

half  membranons,  crossed,  a  pair  of  membra-  classification ;  ho  makes  only  6  groups^  coleop- 

noos  wings,  and  tongue  bent  beneath  the  breast  tera,  hemiptera^  lepidoptera,  Utraptera,  dipte- 

(hemiptera  of  Leach),   as  the  bugs  and  water  ra,  and  aptera,  the  8d,  5tb,  and  6th  being  the 

bogs;  7,  ortA^^ra,  cockroaches  and  grasshop-  sameastheLinniean;  it  is  an  exceedingly  unnat- 

pers;  8,  with  teeth  in  the  mouth,  and  the  wings  nral  system. — Fabricius,  a  German,  a  pupil  of 

of  beetles  (eoleoptera).    C.  Diptera^  with  2  un-  Linnosus,  introduced  important  improvements 

covered  wings,  including :  9,  halterata  (the  dip-  into  the  science  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 

l^raofLinnoBus),  having  a  pair  of  poisers,  mouth  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century; 

nith  a  tongue  without  teeth;  10,  proboseidea  his  system  is  based  upon  the  number,  pro- 

(like  the  genus  cocctts\  with  no  poisers,  tongue,  portions,  form,  and  situation  of  the  parts  which 

or  teeth  in  the  male,  and  no  wings,  but  a  tongue  constitute  the  mouth,  without  regard  to  other 

in  tiie  breast  of  the  female.    II.  Insects  with-  parts  of  the  insect ;    by  building  upon    this 

oat  wings,  opftfra,  including :  D.iSa^to^orui,  with  narrow  foundation  ho  departed  widely  from 

the  snbdivimon :  lly8uetoria(cul€x)yiiTi6eTgo\ng  nature,  though  by  drawing  attention  to  the 

metamorphosis,  with  6  legs,  and  mouth  with  maxillary  system  he  has  enabled  his  successors 

tongae,  the  aphaniptera  of  Kirby.  E.  Gre98oria,  to  define  certain  groups  with  considerable  accu- 

with  the  subdivisions:  12,  aucenata,  undergoing  racy.   His  first  classification  of  1775  was  greatly 

no  metamorphosis,  with  6  legs,  and  head  and  modified  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  fol- 

tnmk  distinct,  as  termeSf  pediculuSj  paocus  ;  18,  lowing  was  proposed  by  him  in  his  Entamologia 

atrachelia^  spiders  and  crabs ;  14,  erustacea^  as  in  1798 : 

L    LfBxcn  WITH  BiTmo  Hoxmis. 
A.  Twopalnofmandtbles. 

a.  The  lower  ones  having;  palpi. 

1.  Free  withoat  covering. 1.  Class  «^ut^rato  (beetles). 

%.  Gorered. 2.  **  ttlonaia  {prtKopUra). 

&  CoDiMto  with  the  labium. 8.  "  tyniHata  {nmropUra), 

A.  msteaded,  thin,  coriaceons 4.  **  pUaata  (hymenopUra). 

S.  Honj,  strongly  toothed,  labimn  without  palpL    .       .  6.  **  odonata  {fibelltUa). 

h.  All  wlthoat  palpi.            t.  ^  mita§ata  ijscolopendra). 

BL  a  pair  of  sefssor-Iiko  maxilln.                    7.  **  tmogata  (scorpions  and  spiders). 

CL  More  thaa  %  pairs  of  nnaxilla. 

1.  Within  the  labium &  ^  polygonata  {i«opod4i\ 

%.  Outside  the  lip,  closing  the  month 9.  "  pUhtagnatha  (short-tailed  crabs). 

Sw  Oatstde  the  lip,  but  corered  bj  the  palpi.          .       .  10.  **  exochnata  (long-tailed  crabsX 

IL    IivsBCTB  wrrn  Sitctoeial  Mourns. 

1.  In  the  month  a  spiral  tongne IX.  C\9as  glonata  {UpidopUraX, 

%  A  homj  proboscis,  with  jointed  sheaths.  .       .       .       12.     *^     rhyngota  {hemipUra% 
8.  A  soft,  a^Jointod  proboscis. 18.     **     antliata  (aiptera). 

The  iacility  with  which  genera  were  determined  representations  of  this  order  yet  known. — ^La- 

by  this  system  secured  for  it  many  followers,  in  treille^s  first  work,  published  in  1796,  presents 

spite  of  its  tinnaturalness ;  and  Uliger,  by  unit-  the  insects  of  LinnoQus  in  14  classes,  adding  or- 

ing  it  with  that  of  Linneeus,  considerably  im-  thoptera  to  the  Linnooan  system,  and  separating 

proved  it.    He  made  order  1  of  Linna)us  corrc-  the  aptera  into  suctorial  thysanoura^  parasitct, 

spend  with  class  1  of  Fabricius ;  2  L.  with  2  acephala^  entomoatraca,  Crustacea^  and  myria- 

and  12  F.;  8  L.  with  11  F. ;  4  L.  (to  which  poda;  this  system,  though  in  many  respects 

were  added  termea^  hpiama^  and  podura)  with  unnatural,  claims  the  positive  merit  of  intro- 

8  and  5  F. ;  5  L.  with  4  F. ;  6  L.  (with  pediculus  ducing  some  natural  families.    In  1810  he  adopt- 

and  aeanti)  with  18  F. ;  and  7  L.  (without  the  ed  a  new  classification,  following  Cuvier  and  De 

above-named  apterous  genera)  with  6,  7,  8,  9,  Lamarck  in  separating  Crustacea  and  arachnids 

and  10  F. — Olivier,  in  the  article  Insectes  in  the  from  insects  proper,  and  dividing  the  latter  into 

£neyelopedie  metkodique^  follows  chicfiy  the  the  7  orders  of  liis  1st  classification,  adding  the 

Luuiflsan  classification,  modified  by  Geoffroy  order  suctoria  (formed  entirely  by  the  genus 

and  De  Geer,  making  use  of  the  wings  and  ely-  pulex).    In  1817  he  added  myriapoda,  thyaa- 

tra,  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  the  joints  of  noura,  and  parcuita  to  his  8  orders,  and  also 

the  tarsL  in  his  divisions ;  he  substituted  the  atrepsiptera  of  Eirby ;  in  1825  he  raised  the 

term  ormopUra  for  the  dtrmaptera  of  Do  Geer ;  myriapoda,  after  Leach,  to  a  distinct  class,  and 

in  his  order  aptera  are  still  included  spiders,  divided  the  inaeeta  into  11  orders ;  in  1829  ho 

eraba,  and  mynapods.    In  Olivier's  great  work  reduced  the  myriapoda  to  an  order  among  in- 

€Q  eoleoptera^  in  6  large  quarto  volumes  with  sects,  raising  the  number  again  to  12  orders,  . 

nearly  400  plates,  published  between  1789  and  and  in  1832  raised  them  again  to  a  class  inter- 

1808,  may  De  found  the  largest  collection  of  mediate  between  arachnids  and  insects.    One 
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proat  merit  of  Latreille  is  tliat  lie  pave  family 
iianic's  U)  the  proups  of  penora,  whifh  Marleay 
has  reiluci'd  to  system  by  pivinp  to  thciii  tlio 
tonnination  jW/r,  wliich,  if  not  always  elassirally 
eorroot,  is  of  advaiitajre  for  uniformity  and 
euphony. — I)c  Lamarck  divided  insoets  into  8 
orders :  L  Li'^eots  witli  suctorial  mouths :  1,  ap- 
tcra  (nHcforin\\.iit.\  2,(Jijj(t'rit ;  ^^hemiptrra; 
4,  hpidopttra.  11.  Insects  with  maudi])ulato 
mouths:  5,  hiimcuopUra ;  0,  neuroptera;  7, 
orthoptcra  ;  and  H,  roUoptcm.  Other  npfera 
he  jdaced  amonp  araclmids  an<l  orustacea,  and 
ranked  thymnmira^  viyr'uipoila^  and  jtaranifa 
nmonp  arachnids. — Dumeril  places  insects  abovo 
mollusca  in  the  animal  series,  and  oomi)rises 
among  tliem  nrachni<Is  and  myriapods  ;  his  ar- 
rangement differs  but  little  from  the  Linn.-ean ; 
he  endeavored  to  reunite  the  greatly  <livi<led 
families,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  genera. 
— Before  passing  to  other  classilications  the 
phil(»so[)hical  systems  of  the  modern  (Jerinan 
8cliool  may  be  alluded  to;  they  proceed  on  tho 
view  that  t>rganio  nature  is  one  great  whole, 
exhibiting  progressive  grades  of  develoi)ment, 
which  are  characterized  as  classes.  Oken. 
has  made  13  classes  of  animals,  each  rep- 
resented by  a  successively  added  organ.  In- 
sects form  the  Uth  class,  and  are  called  lung-an- 
imals ;  thev  are  divided  as  follows:  I.  Germ 
flies,  with  perfect  metamorphosis,  with  tribes: 
1,  hcmiptera  ;  2,  orthopttra  Anddermaptera  ;  3, 
ncnropicrti.  II.  Sexual  flies,  with  perfect  meta- 
morphosis and  equal  wings,  with  tribes:  4,  dip- 
tcra  M\i\  tiuctoria  \  5,  hymenoptera  ;  0,  Upidop- 
tera.  III.  Lung-flies,  beetles,  with  perfect  meta- 
morphosis, elytra,  and  wings,  with  tribes:  7,  C, 
Utrcniwra  ;  8,  C.  heteroma'a;  and  J>,  C.  pcn- 
tatnem. — Among  the  English  writers  who  have 
contributed  lo  the  advan<'e  of  entomological  clas- 
sifi<ation,  may  be  mentioned  Leach,  Kirby,  and 
Macleay.  I)r.  W.  E.  Leacli  pu]>lished  several 
elaborate  treatises  on  insects  in  the  **Linna'an 
Transactions,"  and  iu  the  British  and  foreign 
encyclopa»dias;  his  system  is  sketched  in  vol.  iii. 
of  the  ••  Zoological  Miscillany.''  He  divides  in- 
sects into  tinwtahida  and  tm  ttihoht,  according  to 
the  absence  (►r  o<'Currence  of  metamorplmsis, 
the  1st  int'luding  2  and  the  latter  14  orders; 
lie  subdivides  orth'^phni  into  3  <»rders,  adding 
dcrm-.Tptt'rii  (jorfi'''tfa)  and  di'rtyofttrra,  and  in- 
trv>duces  also  ofiiopftni  and  omalnpttra. — Tlie 
ohi'^siticatitin  *>f  Kirby  and  Si>cnoe.  as  given  in 
vol.  iv.  of  the  "Introduction  to  Kntomologv '* 
(l^ir)-*2i>),  is  as  fnlhiws:  I.  Maudihnlatti^  or 
in»5ects  with  mandibles  containing  the  orders: 
1,  c-^hopit'rii  ;  2,  utrtp^tijifirii :  i>,  dermaptcrii  ; 
4,  orfhopffni  ;  5,  ncur'^pterti  ;  and  t».  hyuun- 
opU-rtx.  II.  IT'lUssfcHattj,  («r  injects  with  suc- 
torial mouths,  containing  the  ordvrs:  7.  he- 
thii'tera  ;  8,  (rich'*}'Ui->i :  *.\  Irj'id.tjiti'r-t  :  10, 
dipfera  ;  11,  'ipJuiuipU'r.i  ;  and  12.  i/y'V-/  jail 
wingless  iii>ects  breatliing  thri»UL'h  trarhoaM. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  svsteni  tliat  the  ."d 
order  is  improj»erly  separated  tViMu  the  Ith.  and 
tlmt  tlie  Sth  t\»rm-i  naturally  a  ]>art  %.*{'  the  otl;.  - 
The  ^y^teIu  of  Macleay  is  founded  on  tlie  iVl- 


lowing  principle.s:  1,  all  nataral  pronps  re- 
turn within  tliemsolves,  and  consequently  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  fonn  of  circles:  3, 
each  of  these  circles  contains  5  oilier.s  ron- 
nected  in  the  same  way ;  3,  wliere  the  oirLl« 
join,  tliere  are  intermediate  groii[»s  connectin* 
them  more  closely  together;  4.  tlie  meni^nrn 
of  each,  at  the  points  where  the  circle^  nicvt, 
exhibit  anal<»gies.  The  animal  kingtlom  c^a- 
sists  of  5  circles,  one  of  which,  tlie  ahnuhn 
(crustacea  and  insects),  consists  of  o  ]irinc:p&I 
groups,  which  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


/ANNULOSk       I 


The  3  orders  of  ametahola,  mandihnJatn,  asd 
hnustcUata  only  concern  us  here.  Of  the  l.<, 
the  myriapods  join  the  crxt^tacea^  and  the  tty 
ttariottni  and  anoplurn  (j>ara*ita)  join  the  iRflv 
dibulata.  The  hanMcllata  and  mandibnltit% 
he  calls  in^cctaptilota ;  tho  formvr  include 
hpidoptera^  diptera^  aptera  (Muctftrin,  Ijitr.l, 
hnniptcra,  and  homojttera ;  the  latter  inclode 
trichoplcra^  hymeuopUra^  coleoptera^  ortkvf- 
trm,  and  neuroptera.  These  two  circles  ars 
continuous  to  each  other  in  tlie  triehopUrn  sad 
hpidoptera,  the  genus  7nytttacide$  {LaXt.)  of  th« 
former  nniking  the  transition  to  nglottM  (Latr.) 
of  the  latter.  Space  will  not  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  the  families  which  he  considers  the 
connecting  links  between  the  orders  of  the  two 
great  <livi>ions.  This  system,  while  it  has  many 
forced  an«i  unnatural  ntlinities,  presents  mnch 
that  is  valuable  in  determining  the  group*  of 
tran>ition.  which  are  found  among  in«?ct9  M 
among  other  branches  of  tlie  animal  kingdom. 
His  principal  work,  Hont  Entomohgir4f.  w« 
published  in  181')- 21. — Hnrmeister  divide*  in- 
sects, according  to  the  oompK-tenessof  theirmet- 
amorpho-iis  into  nmetaffohi  ami  mtfabolit,  each 
gmup  presenting  both  hant^tclhita  and  m/i/iii- 
b"hi*a,  and  subdivided  acconling  to  the  form 
uf  tho  larva,  the  structure  of  tlio  wings,  and 
the  internal  organization.  His  system  is  si 
f««llows:  I.  Initec*n  timetahola^  yc\x\\  imj»erfocC 
motamorphosH:  tlie  larva,  pupa,  and  r^rfect 
insect  resembling  each  other,  the  pupa  eating 
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and  moving  abont :  A.  Having  a  sictoriol  month,  hymenopteray  and  tireptipUra  ;  an d  IL  Ha'Mtel- 
with  4  fine  setiB  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  and  the  lata^  containing  lepiaoptera^  dipteray  homalop' 
jMdpi  wanting,  with  order  1,  h&miptera  (bugs),  teray  aphaniptera,  aptera,  Tiemiptera,  and  h(h 
B.  With  a  masticating  month :  ck,  with  4  unequal  moptera, — Siebold  (Bumett^s  translation),  in 
winga,  anterior  ones  leathery,  the  posterior  1848,  gives  the  following  classification :  A.  In- 
membranous  and  folded  longitudinally  and  once  sects  without  metamorphosis,  ametaboloy  con- 
transversely  ;  prothorax  free,  and  many  biliary  taining :  1,  aptera  (pedieulidcBj  &c,),  B.  With 
Teasels ;  with  order  2,  orthoptera  (locusts) ;  5,  incomplete  metamorphosis,  hemimetaiola,  con- 
with  4 generally  equal  wings,  never  folded,  with  taining:  a,  with  suctorial  mouth,  2,  hemiptera; 
coxier  8,  dictyotoptera  (cockroaches).  II.  In-  h,  wit£  mandibulate  mouth,  S,  orthoptera.  0. 
§9cta  metaboloy  with  perfect  metamorphosis ;  With  complete  metamorphosis,  holometdbola, 
the  larva  a  worm,  of  13  segments,  with  or  containing:  a,  with  suctorial  mouth, 4,  c^ip^era; 
without  legs;  the  pupa  motionless,  or,  if  it  6,  lepidoptera;  6,  hymenoptera ;  &,  withmandi- 
moves,  not  eating.  A.  With  suctorial  mouth :  bulate  mouth,  with  7,  itrepsiptera  ;  8,  neurcp' 
Oj  with  2  naked  transparent  wings,  the  posterior  tera  ;  and  9,  coleoptera.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
replaced  by  pediculated  knobs ;  4  biliary  vessels ;  classification  of  Yogt,  founded  upon  embryologi- 
Iattss  without  feet ;  soft  proboscis,  with  several  cal  principles ;  and  the  orders  are  the  same  as 
aetas  and  a  pdr  of  palpi ;  prothorax  not  free ;  those  of  Owen,  as  given  in  the  2d  edition  of  his 
with  order  4,  diptera  (flics) ;  &,  with  4  wings,  **  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
generally  covered  with  scales,  6  biliary  vessels ;  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals"  (1855), 
£uTCO  with  feet  and  a  distinct  head ;  the  maxilla)  except  that  homoptera  is  substituted  by  him  for 
forming  a  spiral  tongue ;  prothorax  not  free,  but  hemiptera.  The  orders  of  Milne-Edwards,  in  his 
closely  connected  with  the  mesothorax ;  with  Coun  elementaire  d'hiitoire  naturelle  (1855), 
order  5,  lepidoptera  (butterflies  and  moths),  are  nearly  the  same  as  Siebold's,  except  that 
B.  With  masticating  mouth,  or  at  least  visible  aptera  is  omitted,  rhipiptera  substituted  for 
mandibles  and  palpi :  a,  with  4  equally  large  or  strepsipteray  and  anoplura  and  thysanoura  are 
long  wings,  with  reticulated  nervures ;  rarely  added.  The  embryological  system  of  Van  Bene- 
more  than  8  biliary  vessels ;  prothorax  always  den  (1855)  is  the  same  as  the  last,  the  term 
free ;  with  order  6,  neuroptera  (dragon  flies) ;  strep»iptera  being  reintroduced,  and  paraeita 
h,  with  4  unequal  wings,  with  variously  branch-  substituted  for  anoplura, — ^Prof.  Agassiz,  in  the 
ing  nervures ;  larvss  generally  without  head  or  2d  volume  of  the  '^  Smithsonian  Contributions 
feet,  yet  sometimes  with  both;  many  biliary  to  Knowledge*'  (1B51),  gives  the  following  clas- 
Teasels;  prothorax  not  free;  with  order  7,  hy-  sification  of  insects  from  embryological  data: 
menlfptera  (bees,  wasps);    «,    with   4  unequal  i.    Chxwino  Insects  (ifan-    IL  Suomco  Imzcn  (JJatM- 

wings,  the  anterior  ones  corneous ;  larvss  with  dtbuiaux),                            teiiata), 

head,  with  or  without  feet ;  4  or  6  biliary  ves-  oS^Z^erT                      ^ti^ 

aels ;  prothorax  always  free ;  w^ith  order  8,  eo*  OrthopUrtu                       z&pidQpUra, 

Uoptera  (beetles).    In  almost  all  these  orders  nymenopura, 

tliere  are  apterous  families,  genera,  and  species.  In  this  the  subdivisions  are  made  according  to 

whose  place  may  be  determined  by  their  meta-  their  transformations.  From  the  fact  that  those 

morphosis  and  Uie  structure  of  the  mouth ;  but  undergoing  complete   metamorphosis  have  a 

th^  never  form  a  distinct  order  like  the  aptera  chewing  apparatus  in  the  early  stages  of  their 

of  Latreille.    Bnrmeister  maintains  that  all  true  growth,  which  is  gradually  transformed  into 

inaeots  nndeigo  some  metamorphosis,  though  in  various  kinds  of  suckers,  he  expresses  the  belief 

the  apteroos  iottdb  it  may  be  difficult  to  detect  that  the  mandibulata  are  lower  than  the  hatte- 

It  from  the  absence  of  the  wings;  as  his  idea  of  tellata;  and  he  also  ranks  lepidoptera  highest 

an  insect  necessitates  metamorphosis,  however  among  insects,  and  not  eoleopttra^  as  generally 

Imperfect,  he  gives  die  name  ametahola  (applied  maintained. — ^This  will  suffice  for  entomological 

l^  Leach  to  i4)terous  insects)  to  all  those  with  systems ;  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  per- 

an  imperfect  metamorphosis,  as  there  is  no  real  rait  even  the  mention  of  the  principal  writers 

difforenoe  \n.  the  process  of  development  in  in  the  different  departments  of  the  science.  Mr. 

each. — ^Westwood,  m  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Wilson  in  the  article  *^  Entomology^'  in  the  ^^£n- 

Kodem  Olaasification  of  Insects,^'  in  1889,  gives  cyclopsedia  Britannica,"  Dr.  Burnett  in  his  trans- 

the  following:  lation  of  Siebold,  and  Mr.  West  wood  (op.  cit,\ 

L  Uwm.  WITH  Javb.      XL  Moimi  wrni  a  Suokxb.  give  vfiJuable  lists  of  the  authors  on  this  science, 

iitdnWmimojpUra.             Order  dipUra  arranged  in  chronological  Order ;  from  them  WO 

OKalsBt  order,  «tn)p-  Osc  ord,homalopterct.^        i^au    r  ii^™; 5«  -.««««  ^v^  «,^o*  ;«„^r*»4. 

eiptera.                               "     aphan'pUra.  Select  the  following  as  among  the  most  import- 

•  eoUopisnk                    «    J  A«/«ro»fcra  (inciud-  ant  since  Latreille :  in  England,  Donovan,  Cur- 

-   SSiS^.S?""'*^      "  LK'*'*'''''^'  tis,  Wood,  Rennie   Holiday,  A.  White,  Dou- 

•  Msuroptera.                  «    Upidoptera,  bleday,  Shuckard,  Hope,  Newman,  and  New- 
••   trieh4fpUr<t.  port ;  in  France,  Jurine,  Dufour,  Godart,  Gu^rin- 

Stephena,  in  the  article  ^^ImeetOy^^  in  vol.  ii.  of  M6neville,  Boisduval,  Dejean,  Lacordaire,  and 

the  "  Oydopffidia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  Blanchard ;  in  Germany,  Meigen,  Ochsenheimer, 

(1889),  divides  insects  into:  I.  Mandibulata^  Klug,  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  and  Germar;  in 

Containing  eoUoptera^  dermaptera  (ear-wigs},  Sweden,  Fallen ;  in  America,  Thomas  Say,  Br. 

mrtkcptera,  neuroptera^  triehoptera  (caddis  flies),  T.  W.  Harris,  and  J.  L.  Leconte.  The  most  use- 
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ful  work  on  cntornolojjy  ever  published  in  this  (T^each),    sueforia    (Do    Geer),    niphonapten 
country  is  the  "Treatise  on  some  of  the  Insects  (Latr.),  aphaniptera  (Kirby),  is  constitutt:d  by 
of  New  England  wliich  are  Injurious  toVegeta-  the  flea  tribe,  which  seem  to  bo  iDtcnncdiala 
tion/'  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  issued  by  order  of  the  between  hemipfera  and  diptera.     The  ear-wipa, 
Icf^islature  of  Massachusetts ;  the  2d  edition  was  inchided  by  most  cntomolognsts  among  orthcp' 
published  in  1852,  and  a  3d  will  probably  bo  soon  tera,  form  the  order  dermnptera  (Leach),  or  #u- 
publishcd,  with  illustrations,  at  the  expenseof  tho  pkxoptrra  (West  wood).    The  spider-flics,  ticks^ 
8tate.   In  this  work  are  adopted  the  7  following  ice,  alluded  to  at  tlie  close  of  the  article  Dis- 
orders, as  generally  received  by  naturalists ;  a  tkra,  form  the  order  homaloptera  (Ix?.ichj.   The 
brief  sketch  of  these,  with  others  accepted  by  May  flies  were  separated  from  the  nenr^pttra^ 
many  entomologists,  will  form  a  proper  termina-  and  elevated  to  an  order  trichoptera  by  Kirl-y. 
tion  of  this  article :    I.  Coleoptcra  (or  beetles),  The  thymnoptera  of  Ilaliday  consist  of  the  mi- 
with  jaws,  2  thick  wing  covers  meeting  in  a  nutc  insects  of  the  iAri/>»  tribe,  generally  class€d 
straight  line  on  tho  top  of  tho  back,  and  2  filmy,  with  tho  hcmiptcra  ;  other  hcmiptera^  as  the 
transversely  folded  wings ;  metamorphosis  com-  harvest  flies,  plant  lice,  &c.,  have  been  separated 
plete ;  larva)  generally  with  6  true  legs  and  by  tho  English  writers  under  the  name  of  Ao- 
sometimes  with  a  terminal  prop-leg,  rarely  with-  nrnptera,    Burmeister  has  s^arated  from  n«- 
out  legs;  pupa  with  wings   and  legs   distinct  roj)Ura  those  species  which   undergo  only  a 
and  unconfincd.     II.  Orthoptera  (cockroaches,  partial  metamor[)hosi8  into  tho  order  dictuotap' 
crickets,  &c.),  with  jaws,  2  opaque  upper  wings  tcra. — Naturalists  generally  have  been  disposed 
overlapping  a  little  on  tho  back,  and  2  larger  thin  to  rank  insects  in  tho  animal  sciile  below  njol- 
wings  folded  in  fiin-Hko  plaits ;   transformation  lusca,  though  many  of  their  rital  functions,  as  of 
partial ;  larvro  and  pupa)  active,  but  without  locomotion  and  perception,  indicate  a  superiority 
wings.    III.  Hcmiptera  (bugs  and  i)lant  lice),  in  tho  former.    Mr.  Kirby  and  other  Ecclish 
with  a  horny  beak  for  suction;  4  wings,  of  which  entomologists  have  accorded  the  precedence  to 
the  upper  lie  flat,  cross  each  other  on  the  back,  insects,  in  opposition  to  Cuvier  and  De  Lamarck, 
and  slope  at  tho  sides  like  a  roof ;  transformation  who  placed  the  mollusca  first  on  acconnt  of  tlidr 
partial ;   larvno  and  pupa)  like  the  adults,  but  system  of  circulation.    In  the  branch  of  anicQ- 
wingless.     IV.  Ncuroptera  (dragon  flies.  May  lata,  tho  position  of  insects  is  well  given  by 
flies,   white  ants,   &c.),  with  jaws,   4  netted  Oken,  when  he  siiys  that  "  lepidoptera  are  bora 
wings,  tho  hinder  the  largest;  with  no  sting  as  worms,  then  pass  into  tho  condition  of  cm*- 
nor  piercer ;  transformation  complete  or  pari  tacea,  and  are  finally  developed  into  true  insecUt 
tial ;    larva  and  pupa    various,     V.  Lcpidop-  exemplifying  tho  natural  order  of  jfradatioa  of 
tera  (butterflies   and  moths),  with   a  sucking  the  three  classes  of  articulata."     For  interest- 
tube ;  4  scaly  wings ;  transformation  complete;  ing  and  conclusive  obsen'ations  on  the  positioa 
larviD  with  6  true  legs,  and  from  4  to  10  prop-  that  worms  are  the  lowest,  cmstacca  the  icier- 
legs;  pupa  with  tho  cases  of  tho  wings  and  mediate,  and  insecta  the  highest  among  articn- 
legs   indistinct,   and  soldered    to  tho    breast,  lata,  tho  reader  is  referred  to  tho  paper  \ff 
VI.    llymenoptera    (bees,  wasps,   ants),   with  Agassiz,  above  alluded  to,  in  vol.   ii.  of  tli 
jaws;  4  veined  wings,  tho  hinder  pair  gen-  " Smithsonian  Contributions;"  the  samo  anlbor- 
crally  tho  smallest ;  a  sting  at  the  end  of  tho  ity,  in  vol.  i.  of  "  Contributions  to  tho  Natarsl 
abdomen ;  transformation  complcto ;  larva)  liko  History  of  tho  United  States,"  in  the  hiirlsest 
maggots,  or  slugs,  or  caterpillars;   pupro  with  class  (insecta)  of  articulata,  establishes  the  3 
tho  logs  and  wings  unconfincd.     VIL  Diptera  orders  of  myriapods,   arachnidsi,    and   insect! 
(flies,  mos(piitocs,  &c.),  with  a  horny  or  fleshy  proper,  the  latter  thereforo  being  the  highest 
proboscis,  2  wings  and  2  balancers  or  poisers  order  of  the  highest  class,  and  tho  lepidopten 
behind  them ;  transformation  complete ;   larva  (butterflies  and  moths)  tho  highest  diviaon  in 

footless  maggots,  with  tho  breathing  holes  gen-    this  order,     

orally  in  the  hinder  part  of  tho  body ;  pupro  ENTOPIIYTES.  Seo  Epipitttks. 
usually  incased  in  the  dried  skin  of  the  larvro,  ENTOZOA  (Gr.  fvrof,  within,  and  {«<w.  an 
but  sometimes  naked,  in  which  case  the  wings  animal),  a  group  of  invertebrate  animal^  which 
and  legs  are  visible,  and  more  or  less  free. —  during  some  period  oftheir  existence  live  within 
Among  tho  smaller  groups,  tho  ot(\qt  strcpsip-  and  derive  nourishment  from  tho  bodies  of  other 
Ura  (Kirby),  or  rhipiptcra  (Latr.),  contains  mi-  animals,  and  with  few  exceptions  belong  entire- 
nutc  insects  which  undergo  tlieir  transformations  ly  to  the  class  of  helminths  or  worms.  Anixcfll 
within  the  bodies  of  bees  and  wasps  ;  tho  parasites  form  in  foct  a  sort  of  sub-fanna,  and 
maggot-liko  larva)  livo  between  tho  rings ;  tho  their  number  is  only  to  be  estimated  by  the  ex- 
females  are  wingless,  and  never  leave  the  bodies  tent  of  tho  animal  kingdom.  The  classification 
of  their  host;  the  adult  males  have  2  very  short  of  entozoa  has  been  attempted  by  many  cmi- 
members  instead  of  fore  wings,  and  2  very  largo  nent  zoologists  since  tho  days  of  RudolphL  who 
hind  wings ;  tho  sharp-pointed  jaws  are  adapted  may  he  considered  the  father  of  helminthoIii;!T, 
for  piercing  rather  than  biting.  Their  systematic  but  only  within  a  few  years  has  it  attained  the 
position  is  not  precisely  determined ;  Latreillo  position  of  a  true  science,  and  chiefly  through 
places  them  between  hpidoptcra  anil  diptera^  tho  labors  of  a  few  observers  in  Germany.  Ca- 
though  ho  thinks  them  most  nearly  allied  to  vlir  refers  the  entozoa  to  tho  class  raJiaM.  and 
some  of  tho  hymcnoptcra.    Tho  order  apicra  subdivides  them,  following  the  plan  of  Budolphii 
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wnioidea  or  tapeworms,  trematoda  or  flat  innumerable  roundish,  concentrically  marked 

s,  nematoidea  or  round  worms,  and  acan-  calcareous  corpuscles,  recognized  only  by  the 

hala  or  hooked  worms.    More  correctly,  microscope,  which  serve  undoubtedly  as  a  sort 

''er,  they  belong  to  the  articulate^  though  of  skeleton.     They  possess  no  nervous  system. 

;ype  is  a  degraded  one,  and  some  of  them  The  sexual  organs,  however,  are  remarkably  de- 

pproach  in  structure  the  9m7ZZt/«ra.  Adopt-  veloped.     When  the  oldest  joints  have  become 

is  arrangement,  we  can  best  explain  the  sexually  mature  (which  period  varies  greatly  iii 

Fss  and  present  state  of  helminthology  by  different  species),  they  pass  off  spontaneously  b^ 

ering  these  subdivisions  separately. — Tcb-  the  anus — sometimes  by  the  mouth  even ol 

2,    eeitoidea^   iterehnintha^    tapeworms,  the  animal  which  harbors  them.     These  ar*; 
parasites  in  their  mature  state  inhabit  flat,  quadrangular  bodies  of  a  yellowish  whitj 
destines  of  all  classes  of  vertebrate  ani-  color,  and  in  some  species  are  detached  singly. 
In  their  transitional  or  immature  stage  in  others  by  groups.    These  proglottides,  as  the\ 
ccur  as  cysts  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  are  called,  are  true  hermaphrodites,  contain  th  ■ 
creatures  as  form  the  food  of  their  true  sexual  organs  and  eggs  or  embryos  encloseit 
s  or  hosts.    These  cysts,  of  which  the  within  shells,  and  possess  the  power  of  movin^: 
•Ji  in  swine  are  an  example,  in  the  early  about ;  so  that  they  have  often  been  mistake:^ 
f  science  were  not  looked  upon  as  of  an  for  trematoda,  and,  in  fact,  are  now  considered 
I  nature,  and  were  called  hydatids  and  as  separate  individuals.    They  discharge  their 
docysts ;  and  not  until  the  latter  part  of  eggs  either  through  the  genital  opening  or  b>- 
th  century  was  their  true  character  rec-  self-destruction,  which  results  either  from  tho 
d.     In  the  18th,  many  observers,  and  es-  bursting  of  their  walls  or  by  decompositioi . 
y  Gotze,  noticed  that  their  heads  closely  They  affect  chiefly  moist  places,  and,  leavin 
)led  those  of  the  tapeworms.    Uis  obser-  the  manure  in  which  they  have  been  depositee . 
3  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  tfleni©  of  wander  about  amid  the  herbage,  and  may  t 
s,  and  ap^ar  to  have  had  little  influence  this  way  be  devoured ;  or  they  fall  into  watei 
le  scientito  men  of  the  next  century,  who  and  there,  bursting,  discharge  their  eggs,  whic 
ck  again  upon  the  old  and  easy  theory  are  thus  borne  far  and  wide,  and  find  entranoi 
Ataneous  or  equivocal  generation,  and  to  a  proper  soil  for  future  development.    The; 
remained  until  1844,  when  Steenstrup^s  arc  not  capable  of  a  long-continued  indcpend 
of  alternation  of  generation  was  applied  ent  existence,  and  may  even  be  destroyed  with  • 
problem;  and  Siebold  andDujardin  both  in  the  intestine  of  their  host,  scattering  thei. 
tied  essays  on  the  connection  between  the  eggs  along  this  canal,  though  harmlessly ;  fo* 
and  encysted  forms  of  various  animals.  Leukart  found  by  experiment  that  eggs  when 
experiments  and  those  of  Kiichenmeis-  introduced  into  the  intestine  before  being  sub- 
bo  must  be  considered  the  highest  au-  jected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  Juice  rcmaiii 
r  on  the   human  helminths,  cannot  be  unchanged ;  but  that  when  previously  submit 
ii  detail  here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  tape-  ted  to  its  influence  and  then  placed  within  the 
have  been  produced  in  carnivorous  ani-  intestinal  canal,  the  embryos  became  free.  Pro- 
f  all  kinds  by  giving  them  the  encysted  glottidcs  may  even  be  swallowed  entire  by  ani 
to  eat,  and  the  encysted  varieties  have  mals  which  wallow  in  moist  manure,  and  thus 
red  in  others  by  administering  the  eggs  introduce  a  vast  number  of  eggs  to  their  proper 
iryos  of  tflBuia).    Tapeworms  consist  of  3  dwelling  place.    When  once  they  have  set  thei.- 
viz. :  head,  neck,  and  colony  of  joints,  offspring  free,  their  object  is  accomplished  and 
ad  is  a  minute  object,  usually  square,  and  they  disappear.    Each  proglottis  contains  a  vaet 
dd  with  varieties  of  sucking  disks  and  cor-  number  of  eggs,  so  that  if  one  out  of  the  many 
3f  hooks,  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  millions  reaches  a  proper  habitation  the  specie . 
lis  of  the  intestine.    Tlie  neck  is  slender  will  continue  without  aecrease  in  numbers.  Th 
irked  by  transverse  wrinkles,  which  grad-  embryos  are  enclosed  in  firm  shells  constructe  ' 
re  converted  into  joints.    With  age  these  to  resist  a  strong  pressure  from  without,  and  ar 
increase  in  number,  and  finally  tliose  first  either  brown  or  yellowish,  and  of  a  round  c 
I  become  ripe,  while  new  ones  are  contin-  oval  shape.    They  probably  cannot  undergo 
iven  out  from  the  head  to  supply  in  turn  great  degree  of  dryness,  heat,  or  cold,  or  exit 
ice  of  those  discharged.    Their  growth  is  very  long  in  fiuid,  without  the  destruction  of  th 
lly  rapid,  and  some  species  attain  a  length  animal  within.    As  an  example  of  the  usu: 
feet,  while  others  are  only  a  few  lines  method  of  development  and  transformation  c 
Considered  as  a  simple  individual,  the  the  ecstoideOy  the  history  of  tliQiainia solium,  i 
•rm  has  very  limited  power  of  motion,  common  tapeworm,  will  best  serve ;  for  it  ni 
rh  a  distinct  layer  of  muscular  fibre  is  been  most  ftilly  studied  on  account  of  its  fr 
Deneath  the  skin.    This  integument  is  qucnt  occurrence  in  the  form  of  measles,  and  i 
lite,  moist,  aftd  porous ;  and  through  this  important  relation  to  man.    This  wonu  is  in 
)n  is  probably  carried  on  by  absorption,  properly  named,   since  many  are  sometim* 
the  only  organs  subservient  to  this  func-  found  in  the  same  intestine.    It  seldom  attaii 
B  2  pairs  of  longitudinal  canals  running  a  length  of  more  than  20  feet,  and  is  compose  ' 
iach  side  of  thejoints,  and  united  by  of  600  or  700  joints,  which  when  mature  coi 
>rso  branches.    The  skin  contains  also  tain  myriads  of  eggs,  and  escape  singly  or  i 
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once  into  tlio  outer  world.  Tlieso  e^p^s  being  the  mature  worm.  It  maybe  easily nndentood 
set  free  find  their  way  into  water  or  manure,  bow  these  small  white  cysts  gain  entrance  into 
and  arc  tliiis  scattered  lar  and  wide.  By  chance  the  sLomach  of  man,  for  measly  pork  is  of- 
one  occasionally  enters  tlie  stomach  of  man  on  ten  sold  in  markets,  and  althongii  tborocjEh 
lettuce,  fruit,  or  unwashed  vej^etables,  but  more  cooking  and  curing  destroy  the  larvas,  still  ihe 
generally  they  are  swallowed  by  the  liog,  the  cysts  may  adhere  to  the  knife,  and  be  thus  trans- 
filthy  and  omnivorous  habits  of  which  annual  ferred  to  vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  and  the 
need  only  be  cuiisidcrcd  to  show  liow  readily  like,  which  are  eaten  uncooked.  ^  It  may  oftea 
it  may  become  i  ;focted.     In  either  case  the  egg  be  the  case  too  that  pork  is  so  slightly  measSj, 


along  by  their  currents  till  it  reaches  the  capil-  noticed  that  in  those  places  where  measles  ia 

larics,  where  it  renews  its  activity  and  bores  its  pork  were  abundant^  there  tasnia  was  of  mos: 

way  out  of  the  circulatory  system  into  any  or-  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  "where  the  use  cf 

gan  to  wliirlt  nii.i».^a  ]i,is  carried  it.     There  can  this  flesh  was  forbidden  among  nations  orseet^ 

his  fact,  forLeukart  has  re-  there  tapeworm  was  scarcely  ever  found.    AU 
le  embryo  several  times  in  of  this  led  to  the  belief,  especially  after  the  ex- 
is  possible  that  the  embryos  periments  performed  in  regard  to  the  txnis  tod 
...»j  ill  puiiie  cases  lose  their  booklets  in  the  cystic  worms  of  the  lower  animals,  that  the 
vessels,  and  thus,  being  unable  t<)  proceed  fur-  measles  in  flesh  were  tlie  cause  of  tapeworm  in 
ther,  becinne  encysted  in  the  capillaries.     Hav-  man.    To  settle  this  point  Kuchenmeisterfed 
ing  reached  thus  a  proi)er  situation  for  higher  a  condemned  criminal  3  days  before  his  exe«Q- 
development,  it  becomes  surrounded  by  a  new  tion  on  raw  measly  pork,  and  on  examioatioa 
formation  or  cyst  resembling  the  structure  of  after  death  the  young  tapeworms  were  feoLd 
the  organ  it  may  inhabit.     If  it  liap])ens  to  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  intestine.    Chie 
penetrate  any  serous  cavity,  however,  this  cyst  point,  however,  remained  to  be  proved,  viz.:  that 
Ls  not  formed,  but  otherwise  the  development  the  eggs  of  the  tapeworm  produce  the  inea<!« 
is  the  same.     This  process  goes  on  rai)idly,  so  in  swine.    For  this  purpose  experiments  were 
that  in  a  week  or  two  the  cyst  may  be  recog-  undert^iken  by  the  Saxon  government  under  the 
nized  by  the  naked  eye.     The  spines  or  hook-  direction  of  KUchenmeister  and  other  scienncc 
lets  now  drop  off,  the  primary  vesicle  goes  on  men  of  Germany.     Youne   and   healthy  pi^ 
absorbing  nutriment,   and  by  the  second  or  were  kept  confined  separately,  and  to  them  ven» 
fourth  week   there  grows  out  a  protuberance  given  the  eggs  of  tapeworms.     At  various  ia- 
from  its  internal  surface,  which  soon  takes  the  tervals  afterward  they  were  killed,  and  IheeB* 

icnia.     Upon  cysted  forms  were  found  in  myriads  thrDCglxat 

rclo  of  small  the  body.    These  experiments  have  been  uftes 

the  complete  repeated  with  the  same  success,  so  that  the  r- 

.  jeck  now  be-  suit  is  beyond  question.    To  recapitulate:  lie 

gins  to  extend,  but  the  head  still  remains  on-  tapeworm  of  the  human  intestine  dischir^ 

closed  in  the  bladder,  till  the  whole  animal  is  millions  of  eggs,  a  single  one  of  which  need  only 

set  free.   It  may  however  continue  to  live  in  this  reach  maturity  to  produce  millions  more ;  thew- 

encysted  stage  till  it  dies  of  old  age,  unless  set  fore  it  is  evident  tliat  the  vast  majority  of  tliese 

free  by  nature  or  art ;  and  this  undoubtedly  is  eggs  perish  undeveloped.     These  eggs  must  be 

the  fate  of  the  largest  proportion  of  these  im-  devoured  by  some  other  host  to  reach  theirs*^ 

mature  creatures.   If  seated  in  the  muscles,  this  ond  or  encysted  stage.    This  stage  Is  known* 

encysted  sta;re  of  tapeworm  is  seldom  of  injury  measles  in  swine.    Measles  being  eaten  by  nan 

to  man;  but  if  by  chance  it  take  up  its  dwelling-  in    turn    produce  the  tapewonn.     These  two 

place  in  the  brain  or  eye,  which  is  not  unfre-  forms  never  produce  each  other  in  the  same  in- 

quently  the  case,  results  most  serious  follow,  dividual.     Various  other  tscnioD  infest  man  in 

In  the  hog,  however,  the  case  is  diHerent,  for  oneof  their  stages,  the  most  dangerous  of  whid 
1.:„_. ,  ..      .     .,       ..  .    ..        ,.  .,-  --jbni. 

sr» 

to  consider  the  last  and  highest  stage  of  devel-  suflTering  and  death.     In  Iceland  every  sevenA 

opment  in  the  life  of  a  tienia,  viz. :  the  conver-  i)erson  is  thus  afilicted.     Tlie  explanation  of  tliii 


vesicle  bursts,  and  the  head  of  the  worm  pro-  Here  the  cysts  or  hydatids  contain  instead  of 

truding  fastens  itself  to  the  intestinal  walls  by  one  ^foZtj  or  he  ad  innumerable  embryonic  forma; 

its  booklets.     From  this  head  bud  out  one  after  which  of  course  increases  the  risk  of  infection. 

another  numerous  joints,  which  finally  midic  up  The   mature    tapeworm    produced    utifidaQy 
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consists  of  but  8  joints,  and  on  this  acconnt  has  tnro  of  its  food  which  produces  it  in  the  domes- 
hithcrto  escaped  notice.  Even  now  it  is  not  ticated  animal.  Occasionally  this  variety  of  cy«- 
known  whether  man  himself  or  dogs  are  tho  ftcer<rt/«  is  found  in  the  flesh  of  other  animals  eaten 
hosts  of  tho  mature  helminth.  Another  re-  by  man,  as  tho  ox,  deer,  and  bear;  but  very 
markable  species  dwelling  in  tho  intestinal  canal  seldom.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  measly  pork 
of  man  is  the  hothriocephalus  Iatu$,  or  broad  is  sold  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  enough  is  eaten 
tapeworm.  This  differs  from  the  true  tajniaj  in  an  uncooked  state  in  tho  form  of  sausages, 
in  the  construction  of  its  head  and  joints.  Tho  raw  pork,  and  the  like,  to  account  for  tho  wide 
former  is  oval,  flat,  and  instead  of  a  coronet  of  distribution  of  taenia).  Dr.  We'iliand,  in  his  recent 
hooks  and  round  suckers,  possesses  2  longitudi-  essay  on  human  cestoidea  (Cambridge,  1868), 
nal  sucking  grooves  on  each  lateral  margin,  by  divides  the  tcpnioidca  into  two  classes:  First, 
"which  it  fixes  itself;  the  latter  are  one-third  of  the  sderolepidotc  or  hard-shelled  tapeworms, 
their  width  only  in  length,  and  the  genital  open-  the  embryos  of  which,  developed  in  tlie  warm- 
ing is  found  on  the  middle  of  each  joint,  instead  blooded  vertebrata,  become  mature  toDnio)  only 
of  at  the  lateral  margin,  as  in  taenia)  proper,  and  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  carnivorous  mammalia, 
occurs  on  the  same  surface  throughout  its  whole  Thus  man  obtains  tho  t(rnia  hblium  from  swine; 
length.  They  are  sometimes  as  many  as  2,000,  tho  dog  the  T,  scrrafa,  T.  canurvSj  and  T.  echir 
hut  even  then  they  do  not  make  up  a  worm  more  nococcus  from  the  rabbit,  the  sheep,  and  the  ox 
than  20  feet  long.  Thus  far  this  parasite  has-been  respectively ;  tho  cat  the  T.  crassicollis  from  the 
found  in  man  only  in  its  mature  state.  Its  geo-  mouse,  and  so  on.  Second,  the  malacolejiidota^ 
graphical  distribution  is  limited  to  Russia  (includ-  or  soft-shelled  tapeworms,  the  eggs  of  w^hich  are 
ing  Poland),  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  maritime  to  be  hatched  in  the  stomach  of  articulata  and 
districts  of  France  and  north  Europe,  and  it  mollusks.  The  mature  entozoa  of  this  order  in- 
most probably  undergoes  its  transitional  stago  habit  the  intestinal  canal  of  such  animals  as  prey 
of  development  outride  the  human  intestine  in  upon  the  above,  as  fish,  birds,  and  insectivorous 
some  of  the  mollusks,  which  form  the  food  of  mammalia. — Trematoda^  sterelmintha  (Owen), 
man.  A  few  other  species  of  tapeworm  infest  isolated  Hat  worms.  These  entozoa  are  character- 
mankind,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  and  ized  by  their  flattened,  more  or  less  elongated 
•will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  accompanying  shape,  and  by  ventral  sucking  disks.  The  same 
catalogue.  The  dog,  from  his  domestic  and  om*  individual  possesses  tho  organs  of  both  sexes. 
nivorous  habits,  is  made  the  host  of  many  of  Rudolphi  divided  them  into  different  genera,  ao^ 
these  entozoa,  and  does  much  to  keep  up  their  cording  to  the  number  of  cup-like  suckers  pres- 
precarious  existence.  Without  his  aid  the  t(cnia  ent.  This  classification  has  been  given  up,  inas- 
ectfiurvM  would  undoubtedly  become  extinct,  much  as  the  more  important  distinctions  of  struc- 
and  thus  the  sheep  breeders  would  be  rid  of  ture  did  not  correspond  to  the  external  markings; 
a  disease  which  often  proves  so  fatal  to  their  but  many  oftho  names  have  been  retained.  Thus 
flocks,  viz.,  tho  staggers.  This  disease  is  caused  tho  distoma  hepaticvm^  or  liver  fluke,  has  2  suck- 
hy  the  presence  in  the  brain  of  hydatids  or  ing  disks.  Thi<»,  the  best  known  of  the  trematode 
cystic  ecenuri^  which  when  eaten  by  butcher  worms,  resembles  much  a  cucumber  seed  in 
and  sheep  dogs  are  converted  into  tho  corre-  fonn,  and  measures  in  length  one  inch,  in  width 
Bponding  tmnia,  tho  embryos  of  which  are  in  about  half  an  inch.  Its  color  is  of  a  yellowish 
torn  scattered  broadcast  over  the  pastures,  brown,  probably  owing  to  the  bile  in  which  it 
where  they  find  ready  admission  to  the  grazing  lives.  In  this  class  we  first  find  evidence  of  an 
herds.  This  too  has  been  made  tho  subieot  of  alimentary  canal,  in  addition  to  tho  sexual  or- 
Bearching  investigation  in  Germany,  and  shep-  gans,  thus  giving  it  a  higher  rank  than  the  c«- 
herds  are  tnught  to  keep  their  dogs  free  from  toidia.  This  consists  of  a  triangular  opening 
this  tapeworm,  by  putting  out  of  their  reach  or  mouth,  which  may  bo  used  cither  as  a  sucker 
the  flesh  of  animals  afflicted  with  the  staggers,  or  means  of  obtaining  nutriment.  From  this 
Sheep  may  often  bo  kept  healthy  by  keeping  arises  tho  intestinal  canal.  An  excretory  system 
them  from  moist  places,  and  from  pastures,  is  also  present.  This  fluko  has  been  found  only 
while  the  dew  is  still  on  tho  grass,  for  the  i)ro-  in  a  few  well-authenticated  cases  in  man.  Its 
glottidcs  seem  to  seek  such  localities,  and  tho  true  home  is  in  tho  gall  ducts  of  sheep,  and  it 
heat  of  the  sun  appears  destructive  to  their  vi-  is  generally  found  in  tho  same  place  in  tho  hu- 
tality.  Much  more  good  may  be  effected  by  man  system.  There  aro  cases,  however,  on  rec- 
snch  preventive  measures  than  by  administering  ord  in  which  it  has  been  found  seated  beneath 
anthelmintics,  or  by  atterajiting  tho  removal  of  the  skin,  having  made  its  way  thither  by  boring 
the  cysts  by  the  trei>hine  or  trochar.  Did  the  into  tho  epidermis.  In  the  liver  of  the  lower 
nuser  of  swine,  too,  but  know  the  natural  history  animals  it  works  sad  havoc  in  autumn  and  win- 
of  tho  measles  which  infest  his  charge,  this  ter,  causing  a  dilatation  and  catarrh  of  the  gall 
loathsome  disease  would  bo  seldom  met  with,  ducts,  and  an  interference  with  tho  hepatic 
Very  often  immense  droves  of  theso  creatures  function ;  by  which,  of  course,  the  secretion  of 
hare  to  be  slaughtered  on  its  account,  and  such  tho  bile  is  disturbed  and  changed.  They  may 
attacks  always  prove  that  tlie  victims  have  late-  occur  in  such  quantities  as  to  stop  up  the 
ly  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  person  cystic  duct,  and  their  cjrgs  are  deposited  in  vast 
who  has  a  tania  iolium.  Wild  swine  arc  never  numbers  in  tho  bile.  Tho  symptoms  they  cre- 
oflTected  in  this  way,  and  it  is  only  tho  filthy  na  ato  in  man  need  not  be  stated  here.    The  pas- 
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sage  of  this  worm  by  the  stomach  or  intestines  most  noxious  of  the  parasitic  helminths,  but 
is  the  only  proi>f  we  could  have  of  its  presence  none  infest  man.  They  arc  included  ULde: 
before  death.  The  generation  and  development  one  genus,  echinorhyttchut,  which  is  chaructc:- 
of  these  worms  has  been  a  subject  of  great  in-  ized  by  its  retractile  proboscis,  anued  with  ro- 
terest  to  naturalists,  since  Steenstrup  made  them  curved  spines.  It  is  found  iu  tho  intestines  of 
the  object  of  investigation  in  illustrating  his  tho  hog  and  other  animals. — Kcnuitoid»'*i,  cahU 
theory  of  alternation  of  generation.  Tho  eggs  mintha  (Owen),  or  round  worms.  Thl«  cli-a 
of  the  dUt&ma^  escaping  from  ciliated  embryos,  is  made  up  of  the  round  worms  whicli  inhuM: 
become  converted  into  a  nurse  or  grand-nurse  the  intestine,  lungs,  and  kidneys  of  man  and  \u 
while  in  the  water.  These  nurses  or  cerca-  lower  animals,  or  else  are  enclosed  within  cyrj 
ricB  are  supplied  with  organs  of  self-support,  in  tho  muscular  system  or  beneath  the  epiJcr- 
and  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  mature  ani-  mis.  They  too  undertake  migrations  aid  u::- 
mals,  but  are  merely  cradles  for  young  disto-  dergo  transformations,  but  wo  are  le"i>  ac- 
mata^  which  are  produced  within  their  canal,  or,  quainted  with  their  development  tlian  with  thil 
where  this  is  wanting,  within  the  simple  sac,  of  the  first  two  classes ;  all  that  we  know  d 
from  tho  germinal  granules  retained  from  tho  them  is,  that  we  find  sexually  mature  and  em- 
original  embryo.  This  young  brood  possesses  bryonic  fonns,  but  to  trace  a  connection  U- 
in  some  species  tails  by  which  they  undertake  tweenthem,  or  to  discover  their  mode  of  growiL. 
wanderings  on  their  own  account,  become  at-  has  hitherto  been  impossible.  Tliey  are  distin- 
tached  to  moUusks  or  like  animals,  and  thus  find  guished  from  tho  ccstoidca  and  trematoJ<i  Ij  t 
their  way  itit4>  the  intestine  and  liver  of  some  more  elaborate  digestive  apparatus,  by  a  ner- 
Urgier  animal.  Another  way  exists  by  Awliioh  vous  system,  and  by  individuality  of  sex.  iIo3 
they  may  reach  the  intestine ;  for  the  tailless  of  the  species  are  oviparous,  and  tho  dcve'.op- 
brood  have  the  power  of  encysting  themselves  ment  of  their  eggs  has  been  lately  made  the 
while  in  tho  water,  and  may  thus  be  borne  study  of  helminthologists.  The  ova  are  ecclo^ 
about  till  they  are  swallowed  by  some  of  the  in  hard  shells,  within  which  uuder  suitable  c^> 
herbivora.  Tliis  is  the  general  ])lan  of  do-  ditions  the  embryo  is  further  developed  by  seg- 
velopment  in  all  tremutode  worms,  but  it  is  mentation,  till  it  breaks  from  its  habitation, 
not  yet  known  what  peculiar  metamorphoses  and  comes  forth  either  a  perfect  worm,  or  insa 
this  entozoon  undergoes.  There  can  be  lit-  intermediate  form,  in  which  it  wanders  into  tie 
tie  doubt,  however,  that  sheep  infect  them-  tissues  of  man  and  other  animals,  where  it  m&T 
selves  by  devouring  snails  which  frequent  undergo  the  encysted  stage,  and  finally  on  es:a:i- 
the  grass  in  moist  meadow  pastures,  or  by  ing  become  the  mature  individual,  when  it  bas 
drinking  ditch  water.  Whether  **  the  rot''  is  ft)und  again  a  suitable  habitation.  The  lai^. 
actually  caused  by  this  parasite  is  not  certain,  of  this  class  is  the  Btrongylu$  gigas^  which  l-t- 
but  they  are  always  found  in  this  disease.  Lit-  longs  to  tho  dog  and  other  animals^  but  whi.'« 
tie  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  an-  has  been  found  at  rare  intervals  in  the  buiun 
thelmintics,  but  a  proper  attention  to  these  kidney.  It  is  a  long,  cylindrical,  red  monsior, 
laws  of  pro[)hylaxis  will  aid  the  farmer  much  with  a  mouth  made  up  of  6  papillao.  The  male, 
in  preserving  his  tlocks  in  a  healthy  condition,  as  usual  in  the  namitoidcaj  is  tlio  smaller,  moar 
The  diatom  a  hcematobiuni  forms  a  YQTy  coinmon  uring  from  10  to  12  inches,  while  the  fcaale 
disease  in  man  in  Africa,  according  to  Bilharz,  sometimesattainsthelengthof  Sfeet,  andish^ 
who  found  it  first  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  sea  serpent  of  the 
mesenteric  veins.  Their  chief  habitation,  how-  human  entozoa  seems  really  to  cause  very  li:tle 
ever,  is  the  bladder  and  intestines,  and  when  trouble.  Like  the  ascarUy  its  relative,  its  taa 
present  in  numbers  they  are  very  detrimental,  red  color  seems  owing  to  a  reddish  oil  secreted 
In  the  bladder  they  fasten  themselves  to  tho  by  the  vaccuoles  of  the  skin.  Another  species, 
mucous  membrane,  and  produce  patches  of  in-  K  cquinus^  is  very  common  in  the  intestine  of 
flammation,  exudation,  and  hemorrhage.  The  the  horse,  and  5. /on^tra^inaf  i/«  has  been  fosod 
fungous  excrescences  they  cause  are  x^e^luncu-  in  tho  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  of  man.  The 
lated,  and  often  of  tho  size  of  a  pea.  Within  ascaridca  are  very  numerous,  and  inhabit  tLe 
them  tho  animals  may  be  found,  and  on  their  intestines  of  many  animals.  Tho  cucarU  h^ 
external  surface  tho  eggs.  In  the  ureters  tho  Iricoidcs  is  the  largest  which  infests  the  Lii2i:a!i 
inflammation  they  create  is  sutlicient  to  produce  intestine.  It  is  found  all  over  tho  world,  ard 
stricture,  and  consequent  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  prefers  the  lower  part  of  tlie  small  intestine,  h 
Several  other  species  of  trematode  entozoa  have  is  of  a  pale,  pinkish  hue,  cylindrical  and  elvtic, 
been  found  both  in  man  and  herbivorous  ani-  has  ])ointed  extremities,  and  varies  greativ  in 
mals,  but  they  can  only  be  enumerated  in  this  size  according  to  ago  and  sex.  The  male  laMSr 
article.  Some  of  them  infest  the  eyes  of  ani-  ures  from  4  to  6,  the  female  from  8  to  IS  incb« 
mals,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  such  prodi-  in  length.  The  head  is  trilobulato  with  a  co> 
gious  Quantities  as  to  almost  fill  the  cavity  of  tho  striction  below  tho  papillse,  which  serve  as  sue*- 
eyeball. — AcanthocepJuila^  eterclmintha^  hooki-  ing  surfaces.  The  intestinal  canal  is  a  straisht 
ed  worms.  This  group  of  entozoa,  which  re-  tube  piercing  the  centre  of  tho  worm  from  ead 
sembles  tiie  nematoidea  in  form  and  distinction  to  end.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  as  manjai 
of  sex,  approaches  more  nearly  the  trcmatoda  in  64,000,000  ova  have  been  found  in  one  female, 
its  digestive  system.    It  includes  some  of  the  These  eggs  when  immatoro  are  triangidar  sod 
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very  irregalar  in  sliape,  bnt  when  impregnated  developed  or  embryonic  stage  of  the  other, 
are  encloeed  in  oval  shellfs  within  which  the  pro-  This  opinion  is  based  on  anatomical  gronnda, 
oess  of  segmentation  is  carried  on.  Whether  it  is  which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  interesting 
their  natore  first  to  go  through  a  developmental  discovery  by  Leidy  of  trichinons  pork  teaches  ns 
stage  ontside  of  man,  and  to  gain  readmission  in  how,  as  we  have  ^own  in  measles,  man  may  in- 
food  or  in  drink,  is  not  known.  The  great  nnm-  feet  himself  with  the  trieocepkalxu.  How  he  gets 
bers  in  which  they  are  sometimes  found,  even  the  tHchiruB  is  not  so  easy  to  expldn,  as  it  is 
as  many  as  300  or  400,  leads  to  the  belief  that  not  known  whether  the  embryo  on  emerging 
they  may  under  favorable  circumstances  repro-  fh)m  the  ^^g  has  the  power  of  burrowinff  into 
dnoe  themselves  in  the  original  host ;  and  the  the  blood  vessels.  If  the  worm  by  wandering 
wanderings  which  individuals  make  upward  upward  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  stomach,  we 
may  be  Uie  promptings  of  a  blind  instinct  to  can  readily  see  how  the  embryos,  if  they  do 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  stomach,  where  their  possess  this  power,  may  spread  themselves 
shells  may  undergo  the  solvent  action  of  the  di-  throughout  the  body. — One  more  of  the  human 
gestive  process.  Wherever  an  opening  exists  entozoa  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  men- 
between  the  intestine  and  any  cavity  or  organ  tioned  here  at  length,  viz. :  th^mariamedineft' 
of  the  body,  it  may  prove  a  loophole  for  the  n9,  or  Guinea  thread  worm.  This  is  confined 
passage  of  this  active  parasite,  and  in  this  way  to  certain  localities  in  the  tropical  regions, 
its  presence  in  strange  places,  as  the  bladder  or  It  is  seldom  over  8  yards  long,  and  is  found 
abdominal  cavity,  may  be  accounted  for.  At  of  all  lesser  sizes  according  to  its  age.  The 
aU  events,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  make  an  open-  male  has  not  yet  been  described,  for  either  its 
ing  through  the  intestine  or  any  tissue  of  the  small  size  prevents  detection,  or  else  it  never 
body,  for  it  is  without  the  means  of  doing  so.  occurs  in  man.  In  shape  the  female  resembles 
The  presence  of  ascarides  has  been  attributed  to  a  flattened  cord,  one  line  in  diameter.  Its  color 
illness  and  bad  flour  and  bread.  They  are  most  is  pale  yellow,  and  it  is  viviparous.  Its  head  is 
abundant  in  moist  localities,  as  sea-coasts  and  circular  and  armed  with  4  straight,  pointel 
river  valleys,  and  they  may  gain  admission  to  spines,  by  which  it  probably  penetrates  the 
the  intestines  on  raw  fruit,  or  in  mollnsca  and  tissues.  It  inhabits  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
larvffi  of  insects,  which  abound  in  such  places,  tissue,  and  chiefly  that  of  the  ankles,  feet  and 
Bad  food  or  the  want  of  food  will  undoubtedly  legs ;  but  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  abdomi- 
canse  their  discharge,  as  well  as  illness,  but  only  n(d  parietes  and  arms.  It  often  proves  an  en- 
because  they  are  starved  out,  and  because  bad  demic,  attacking  certain  regiments  in  armies  and 
food  and  iddmess  venerate  an  unhealthy  action  sparing  others.  It  appears  to  follow  the  rainy 
in  the  intestine,  wnich  thus  becomes  msagree-  seasons,  and  to  occur  mostly  in  low  and  marshy 
able  to  them.  So  their  discharge  is  more  fre-  districts.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that 
qnent  in  somroer,  but  it  is  on  account  of  the  this  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  wet  places,  and 
n^nent  diarri^ceas  which  follow  the  eating  of  that  man  infects  himself  only  by  allowing  it  to 
green  fraits  and  vegetables,  by  which  they  be-  come  in  contact  with  his  skin.  Those  who 
come  sickly  and  are  expelled,  and  not  because  take  great  precaution  against  wetting*  their  feet, 
they  are  generated  by  such  food  of  itself;  for  it  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  bathing  in  marshy 
must  take  a  long  time  for  them  to  reach  maturity,  pools,  generally  escape  it.  The  worm  may  lie 
and  they  are  seldom  seen  before  this  age.  All  at-  coiled  up  or  extended  at  full  length  beneath 
tempts  to  produce  these  worms  in  the  lower  ani-  the  skin.  As  many  as  60  individuals  have  been 
mals  by  amninistering  eggs  have  thus  far  failed,  observed  in  one  person,  but  usually  one  alone 
'-The  muscles  of  man  are  sometimes  found  after  occurs.  If  superficial,  its  growth  may  be  watched 
death  to  present  a  sanded  appearance,  which  is  from  day  to  day,  and  it  has  been  seen  to  increase 
caused  by  the  presence  of  innumerable  little  more  than  an  inch  in  24  hours.  It  often  lies 
cysts  scattered  throughout  their  substance,  gen-  concealed  for  a  long  time,  however,  without 
erally  isolated  but  in  immediate  contiguity,  causing  any  symptoms  of  its  presence,  and  may 
These  minute  bodies  when  examined  micro-  thus  be  borne  from  one  country  to  another  by 
Bcopically  are  found  to  contain  immature  worms  its  host.  When  about  to  open  externally,^  a 
coiled  up  ki  the  narrowest  compass.  When  set  little  boil  is  found  at  some  point  on  the  skin, 
free  they  unfold  themselves,  and  move  about  in  which  cither  bursts  or  is  opened,  and  the  an- 
a  lively  manner.  They  are  cylindrical  and  ta-  terior  end  of  the  worm  protrudes.  It  is  removed 
pering,  and  their  name  is  <ru;Ainair^>aZi«.  They  by  seizing  this  and  making  gentle  traction, 
are  also  found  in  the  muscular  system  of  the  All  that  readily  yields  is  wound  about  a  com- 
hog.  Kow  in  the  small  intestine  of  man  all  the  press,  and  bound  down  over  the  wound  till  the 
world  over  is  often  found  a  small  thread-like  following  day,  when  the  same  process  is  re- 
worm  coiled  up  or  extended,  which  is  the  peated  till  it  is  wholly  extracted.  Great  care 
trieoeephalui  dttpar.  They  sometimes  occur  is  taken  not  to  break  the  worm,  for  serioos 
by  hundreds,  ana  were  formerly  but  erroneous-  results  oflen  follow  such  accidents.  ^  It  is 
ly  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  diarrhoea  probable  that  the  young  or  germs  inhabit  wet 
of  tyimoid  fever.  Recently  helminthologists  soils,  and  enter  the  tissues  of  other  animals  to 
have  thought  they  recognized  sufficient  resem-  attain  their  MX  development  after  being  im<!> 
blanoe  between  them  and  the  encysted  triehinm  pregnated  outside.  The  attempt  of  the  mature 
above  mentioned,  to  consider  tiie  one  the  un-  female  finally  to  escape  would  seem  to  imply 
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that,  its  end  being  accomplished,  it  would  re-  found  to  act  as  a  trne  vermifage  in  the  treat- 
turn  to  its  former  home,  and  deposit  its  young,  ment  of  ascarides. — ^The  bibliography  of  hel- 
whero  new  hosts  may  offer    themselves  for  mintholosy  has  receiyed  many  yalaal>le  add!- 
their  reception. — ^We  append  a  list  of  well  au-  tions  wi£in  the  last  few  years,  since  it  has 
thenticated  helminths  found  in  some  stage  in  become  a  distinct  science.    For  a  more  complete 
man.  1.  Oestoidea:  icenia  solium;  T,  e  cysti-  account  of  its  progress  than  the  nature  of  this 
cerco  tenuieolli;  T,  mediocanellata ;  T.  nana  ;  article  allows,  the  following  books  may  be  re- 
T.  e  echinococco  altriciparUnte  ;    T.  e  eckino-  ferredto:  "Rndolphi^  Entoziwrttm  $^  Vertnium 
eoceo  scolicipariente ;  lotkriocephalus  latus.    2.  Intestinalium  HUtcria  ^aturalis  (Z  yo\b.  &yo^ 
Tbehatoda:  monostoma  lentis  ;  distomahepati-  Amsterdam,  1808);  Steenstrup,  pablicationsof 
eum;    D.  lanceolatum;    I),  heteraphyea ;   D,  Ray  society,  "Alternation  of  Greneration"  (8yo., 
Jujsmatohium ;  D.  ophthalmohium.    3.  Trema-  London,  1845) ;  Bremser,  Ueher  lehendeWur- 
ToiDEA :  tricocepTuum  dispar  ;  oxyuria  termi-  mer  im  lebenden  Memchen  (4to.,  Vienna,  1819) ; 
eularis;  asearislumbricoides ;  strongylus gigas ;  Diesing,  Syatema  Helminthum  (2  vols.  8vo., 
8,  Umgivaginatus ;   ancylosiomum  duodenale;  Vienna,  1850);   Dujardin,   EUtoire  naturelle 
Jllaria  lentis  ;  F,  medinemis.    Many  other  va-  des  helminthea  ou  vera  inteatinaux  (8vo.,  Paris, 
rieties  of  these  3  classes  have  been  observed,  1844);  Van  Beneden,  Vera  eeatoidea  <m  oeotyUa 
but  not  enough  is  known  of  them  as  yet  to  raise  (4to.,  Brussels,  1850);  Lcuckart,  Blaaenhand^ 
them  above  the  list  of  the  strayed  or  the  acci-  warmer  und  ihre  Entwiekelung  (4to.,  Giessen, 
dental,  or  to  give  them  a  place  among  the  proper  1856);    Owen,    "Lectures   on   Invertebrata" 
parasites  of  man. — ^The  administration  of  drugs  (8vo.,  London,  1843^ ;  KUchenmeister  and  Von 
m  the  encysted  stages  of  tapeworm  would  of  Siebold,  translated  m  Sydenham  society  publi- 
course  be  useless,  and  their  diagnosis  is  often  a  cations  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  186V)  >  Leidy,  "  A 
most  difficult  problem  to  the  physician.   Thefol-  Flora   and   Fauna  within   Living   Animals," 
lowing  remarks  apply  then  only  to  the  intestinal  Smithsonian  publications,  vol.  v.  (4to.,  Wash- 
forms.  Nothing  should  be  done  until  the  passage  ington,  1853);  Weinland,  **  Human  Cestoides^ 
of  joints  gives  the  infallible  sign  of  the  presence  (8vo.,  Cambridge,  1858). 
of  the  worm.    All  statements  of  patients  re-  ENTRECASTEAUX,  Joseph  ANTonnBBRrxi 
garding  their  own  symptoms  must  be  received  d',  a  French  navigator,  born  in  Aix  in  1739, 
with  much  doubt.    A  long  catalogue  of  fearful  died  at  sea  near  the  island  of  Waigcoo,  in  the 
and  frightful  ills  is  ascribed  to  their  presence,  Pacific  ocean,  N.  of  New  Guinea,  July  20, 1793. 
but  probably  in  the  minority  of  cases  wutliout  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1754,  gradually 
any  cause  whatever.    It  is  true  that  the  worm  rose  to  the  position  ofcommandant  of  the  French 
feeds  upon  the  nutriment  of  the  patient,  but  fleet  in  the  East  Indies  (1786),  and  in  1787  he 
this  has  not  yet  formed  a  part  of  his  organiza-  became  governor  of  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of 
tion,  and  is  not  oxygenized.    Whetlier  epilepsy  Bourbon.    In  1791  ho  was  sent  by  the  French 
is  ever  caused  by  tapeworm  is  a  matter  of  great  government  in  search  of  La  P6ronse,  who  bad 
doubt,  and  more  valid  proof  is  needed  to  show  not  been  heard  from  since  Feb.  1787.    Ile&iled 
more  than  a  coincidence  between  the  presence  in  detecting  any  trace  of  him,  but  aacertained 
of  the  two.    Whenever  a  person  harboring  one  with  great  exactness  the  outlines  of  the  £.  coast 
of  these  becomes  ill  in  any  way,  from  any  cause  of  New  Caledonia,  W.  and  S.  W.  coast  of  New 
inexplicable,  the  parasite  receives  the  entire  IloUand,  Tasmania,  and  various  other  coasts, 
blame.    Some  species  cling  more  firmly  than  ENTRE  DOURO  E  MINIIO.    See  Misho. 
others,  and  are  more  difficult  to  dislodge.    Of  ENTRE  RIOS,  a  state  of  the  Argentine  con- 
course, unless  we  obtain  the  head  we  fail,  for  the  federation,  South  America,  deriving  its  name 
aeolex  may  go  on  producing  new  colonies  indefi  from  its  situation,  between  the  rivers  Umgoaj 
nitely.    The  only  way  to  eftoct  their  removal  is  and  Parana,  bounded  N.  by  Corrientes,  E.  by 
to  render  their  habitation  disagreeable  to  them.  Uruguay,  S.  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  W.  by  Santa 
A  long  list  of  anthelmintics  swells  the  works  on  Fe  and  El  Gran  Chaco ;  area  estimated  at  32,000 
materia  medica,  but  the  following  are  the  only  sq.  m.,  occupied  by  alternate  tracts  of  prairie  and 
trustworthy  remedies :  the  roots  of  the  male  swamp  land,  and  mostly  uncultivated ;  pop.  in 
fern,  pomegranate  bark,  oil  of  turpentine,  kousso,  1855,  about  50,000.    In  the  southern  part  is  an 
and  pumpkin  seeds,  all  of  which  should  be  em-  extensive  alluvial  plain,  subject  to  annual  innn- 
ployed  in  connection  with  a  subsequent  course  dations.    llie    climate   is  mild  and    healthy, 
of  cathartic  medicine.    No  remedies  as  yet  dis-  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  never  occun 
covered  are  of  any  avail  in  the  treatment  of  the  and  frost  is  almost  unknown.    Vast  herds  of 
trematoda^  and  their  presence  can  only  bo  cor-  horses  and  cattle  roam  over  the  prairies,  and 
rectly  diagnosticated  when  their  passage  into  the  exportation  of  hides,  horns,  tallow,  and 
the  outer  world  is  observed.  Among  the  nemo-  jerked  beef  is  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
toidea^  the  oxyuridea^  or  pin  worms,  are  the  the  state.    Parana,  Ybicuy,  and  Concepdon  de 
most  troublesome,  on  account  of  the  intolerable  la  Gliina  are  the  principal  towns, 
itchinff  caused  by  their  nightly  wanderings  out-  ENVELOPE,  a  paper  covering  for  a  letter,  in- 
side the  intestine.    No  treatment  can  wholly  troduced  into  general  use  in  Great  Britain  soon 
remove  them,  but  cathartics  and  cold  enemata  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  parliament  of 
ore  the  best  remedies.    Tlio  administration  of  Aug.  17, 1839,  which  provided  for  the  payment 
santonine  or  some  of  its  compounds  will  be  of  postage  by  weight  instead  of  by  the  nmnber 
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5ces  of  paper.  In  1841  it  was  fonnd  that  case  of  omission  to  fnrnisli  an  envelope  at  eveiy 
half  the  correspondence  passing  through  revolution  of  the  main  cam,  the  attendant  most 
ost  office  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  instantly  move  a  stop  which  lifts  up  thegummer 
Dpes;  and  in  1850  100  out  of  every  112  and  prevents  the  application  of  gum  to  the  table 
9  were  thus  protected.  In  the  United  where  the  envelope  should  be,  as  also  the  move- 
\  their  adoption  followed  more  slowly  the  ment  of  the  fingers,  which  would  otherwise  de- 
r  change  in  postage  introduced  by  the  act  range  the  envelope  last  deposited. — Another  re- 
45;  but  for  several  years  past  they  have  markable  machine  for  this  simple  work  of  folding 
almost  universally  employed.  For  some  and  gumming  the  small  pieces  of  paper  for  en- 
mvelopes  continued  to  be  cut  out  and  fold-  velopes,  constructed  by  M.  Remond,  of  Birming- 
hand,  but  the  increasing  demand  led  to  ham,  was  shown  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851. 
vention  of  exceedingly  ingenious  machines  To  this  the  blanks  are  supplied  by  means  of  a 
mishing  them  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  hollow  arm,  which  as  it  moves  forward  is  ex- 
they  were  cut  into  form  by  chisels,  the  hausted  of  air,  and  in  this  condition  coming  over 
,  roughly  shaped,  being  held  in  a  templet  the  pile  of  prepared  blanks,  one  of  them  at  the 
>uld  of  the  proper  pattern.  The  folding  top  is  caused  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  ad- 
ben  completed  by  hand  with  the  use  of  a  here  to  the  double  tubular  end,  and  is  thus  car- 
lon  bone  folder.  About  3,000  were  as  ried  along  till  the  tube  becoming  filled  with  air 
as  an  expert  person  could  thus  prepare  drops  the  blank  upon  a  spot  where  by  the  de- 
ay.  In  1845  Messrs.  Edwin  Hill  and  War-  scent  of  a  dabber  it  is  pressed  against  a  sponge 
e  la  Rue  obtained  in  England  a  patent  for  saturated  with  gum  from  the  receptacles  with 
velope  machine,  covering  also  the  appara-  which  it  is  connected.  The  gum  being  thus  laid 
r  cutting  out  the  blanks.  By  this  machine  exactly  where  it  is  required,  and  the  stamping 
45  to  60  envelopes  per  minute  are  pro-  or  embossing  being  at  the  same  time  efifected, 
,  all  precisely  alike,  making  in  a  day  of  10  the  paper  is  next  pressed  into  the  hollow  mould, 
,  with  proper  allowance  for  stoppage,  from  and  its  flaps  stand  up  as  in  the  other  machine ; 
)  to  30,000,  of  which  not  more  than  one  in  the  plunger  retreats,  and  a  puff  of  air  blown 
is  found  to  be  badly  folded.  The  blanks  successively  through  each  of  the  4  sides,  which 
it  into  a  lozenge  shape  by  an  instrument  in  are  perforated  to  admit  it,  turns  these  down,  and 
cter  like  a  punch  for  cutting  gun  wads,  the  re-dcscent  of  the  plunger  secures  them  in 
s  out  250  blanks  at  once,  and  passes  for  their  places.  They  are  finally  taken  out  by  hand, 
eding  cuts  in  a  diagonal  direction  across  placed  in  a  pile,  and  slightly  pressed. — In  the 
aper,  so  as  to  reduce  the  waste  to  the  least  United  States,  hand- made  envelopes  were  first 
>le  amount.  The  seal  upon  the  flap  is  next  furnished  to  the  trade  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Gould 
>ed  at  the  embossing  press,  and  the  gum  is  and  Mr.  George  F.  Nesbitt  of  New  York.  The 
id  by  hand  to  this  flap.  A  boy  then  places  former  house  afterward  obtained  a  machine, 
one  by  one  upon  a  small  table  forming  the  contrived  by  Mr.  Gerard  Sickles,  which  is  un- 
ling  frame  attached  to  the  machine,  the  in  derstood  to  have  done  good  service,  though  since 
of  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  surpassed  V)y  otliers  of  later  invention.  Mr.  Nes- 
>pe  when  finished.  A  plunger  fitted  to  bitt  was  not  long  in  securing  another,  which  in 
9  brought  down  by  a  revolving  cam  and  general  plan  resembled  that  of  De  la  Rue,  though 
3  the  paper  into  the  mould,  causing  the  4  much  more  simple  and  perfect.  In  his  estab- 
bo  stand  up  at  right  angles  to  the  central  lishment  he  employs  about  8  machines,  the  ca- 
n  of  the  paper.  The  plunger  is  so  made  pacity  of  each  of  which  is  about  80,000  enve- 
rts,  and  these  are  so  connected  with  the  lopes  per  day.  The  machines  occupy  but  little 
nents  of  the  cam,  that  the  portions  cover-  room,  5  of  them  standing  as  they  are  worked 
e  two  ends  of  the  envelope  first  rise  up,  .n  a  space  of  about  18  feet  in  length  and  less 
t  the  same  time  two  triangular  folders,  one  than  4  feet  in  breadth.  Each  one  is  in  an  iron 
h  end,  turn  over  and  press  down  the  end  frame,  about  5  feet  high,  2  feet  from  side  to 
one  of  tliem  a  little  in  advance  of  the  side,  and  16  inches  from  front  to  back.  The 
Another  portion  of  the  apparatus  now  feeding  shelf  projects  in  front  about  2  feet  more. 
«  a  line  of  gum  on  the  two  end  flaps,  as  The  power  is  applied  to  a  driving  pulley  upon 
ire  thus  held  down.  The  side  portions  of  one  end  of  a  horizontal  axis  or  shaft  along  the 
lunger  then  rise  up,  and  the  side  folders  top  of  the  frame.  The  pulley  is  put  in  gear 
the  long  flaps  over,  one  a  little  ahead  of  by  placing  the  foot  upon  a  treadle  at  the  base, 
ther.  AH  4  folders  then  open ;  a  finger-  and  is  thrown  out  on  removing  the  foot.  In 
1  apparatus  advances  from  the  side,  the  the  middle  of  the  axis  is  a  crank  giving  9 
of  the  fingers  tipped  with  caoutchouc,  inchesstrokeandcarryingthe  vertically  moving 
lie  envelope  is  lifted  up  with  the  frame  plunger.  Near  the  pulley  is  a  cam  on  the  shaft 
t  them,  then  withdrawn  to  one  side,  and  for  the  movements  connected  with  the  gumming, 
jred  to  a  revolving  belt,  by  which  it  is  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  axis  is  the  crank  for 
i  under  a  roller,  and  finally  deposited  in  a  working  the  various  other  movements  of  the 
acle  on  one  side  of  the  machine.  The  ap-  machine.  The  machines  are  worked  by  females, 
IS  is  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  its  being  one  to  each.  As  the  foot  is  placed  upon  the 
ed  for  envelopes  of  different  sizes.  It  is  treadle,  a  blank  cut  by  the  usual  method  is  laid 
the  rate  of  about  one  every  second,  and  in  carelessly  upon  the  feeding  shelf.    It  is  inune- 
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diately  taken  along  and  worked  into  its  oxact  miles  of  Dieppe,  and  contains  the  site  of  an 

place,  and  a  second  is  started  before  the  first  has  ancient  Frankish  cemetery,  explored  from  1849 

reached  the  centre  under  the  plunger.    While  to  1856,  by  the  abb^  Jean  Benoit  D^sir6  Cochet. 

this  is  coming  down,  a  pair  of  gummers,  at  an  His  researches  have  proved  very  valuable  to 

obtuse  angle  to  each  other,  having  received  their  archadological  science.     The  greater  part  of  the 

supplies  of  gum  from  the  receptacle  with  which  graves  had  been  violated  at  some  remote  epoch, 

they  are  connected,  are  brought  over  the  wide  but  a  few  of  them  remain  intact.     One  of  the 

back  flap  and  dab  a  little  gum  upon  the  edges  of  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  grave  of  a  young 

this.    The  plunger  immediately  follows,  and  person,  with  ear  rings  of  bronze,  with  o?^ 

carries  the  blank  down  through  the  opening,  pendants  of  gold.     Close  to  the  oar  rings  were 

which  it  exactly  fits,  leaving  the  flaps  standing  25  to  80  threads  of  gold,  which  (the  greater 

up.    The  plunger  rises,  and  the  two  end  flaps  part  still  remaining  interlaced)  appeared  to  have 

are  pushed  over  in  turn,  and  upon  them  the  back  belonged  to  a  woven  band,  or  fillet,  which  time 

flap,  fastening  all  three  together.     The  last  shut-  had  entirely  destroyed.     Similar  relics  were 

ter  closes  over  the  front  flap,  the  bottom  of  the  found  at  Kertch  in  1888,  and  such  interments 

mould  falls  back  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  enve-  with  ornaments  were  common  among  the  an- 

lope  falls  through  into  a  tin  slide,  down  which  it  cient  Greeks  and  Etruscans.     One  of  ^e  graves 

slips  into  an  upright  tin  box  placed  to  receive  in  the  Saxon  cemetery  at  Chessell,  in  the  isle  of 

them.    This  box  makes  a  quarter  revolution  on  Wight,  opened  in  1855  by  Mr.  George  Hillier, 

its  axis  with  every  25  envelopes,  and  these  are  contained  similar  filaments  of  gold.   Among  the 

consequently  arranged  in  the  box  in  piles  of  25,  relics  discovered  at  Envermeu  are  swords,  sabres, 

crossing  each  other,  ready  for  counting  and  box-  bronze  buckles,  a  Gaulish  coin  or  rather  ingot 

ing.    The  new  style  of  envelope  lately  intro-  of  gold,  which  presented  on  the  reverse  an  ill- 

duced  by  Mr.  Nesbitt,  having  black  lines  on  the  formed  miniature  horse  (supposed  to  belong  to 

inner  side  of  the  back  flap,  to  serve  as  a  guide  the  era  of  270  to  100  B.  C.),  bronze  ear  rings, 

in  writing  the  addressbcfore  the  letter  is  put  in,  necklaces  composed  of  glass  beads,  iron  axes 

is  intended  to  be  prepared  in  the  machine  by  the  {francisca\  accompanied  by  iron  lances  {^fra- 

introduction  of  some  additional  parts.    Most  of  m€a\  iron  spurs,  arrow  points,  iron  daggers  or- 

the  commercial  ^Mincd  envelopes"  are  prepared  namentcd  at  the  point  with  a  plate  of  bronze 

by  Mr.  Nesbitt    They  are  mostly  very  large-  and  flanked  by  small  knives,  elegant    bronze 

sized  envelopes  of  paper  with  a  bluish  tinge,  purse  clasps,  &c.    The  cemetery  seems  to  have 

secured  before  cutting  to  a  backing  of  cotton,  or  been  of  a  circular  form,  and  was  probably  once 

as  it  is  called,  muslin.    The  whole  is  then  made  covered  by  a  tumulus,  long  since  removed  by 

up,  usually  by  hand.    These  envelopes  are  used  the  operations  of  agriculture.    The  abbe  Cochet 

for  protecting  money  and  valuable  papers  trans-  (born  near  Havre,  March  7,  1812)  is  one  of  the 

mitted  in  commercial  transactions.    Messrs.  Mc-  most  active  French  archseologists  of  the  present 

Spcdon  and  Baker  are  also  large  manufacturers,  day.     Among  his  latest  works  on  his  researches 

producing  probably  25,000,000  envelopes  aunu-  in  Normandy  are :  La  NormandU  s&uterraine^ 

ally ;  and  J.  Q.  Preble  probably  a  still  larger  ou  notices  sur  des  cimetiereB  Bomaint  et  Franks 

number,    using    machines    of    several    kinds,  explores  en  Normandie   (Rouen,    1854,    with 

Messrs.  Hartshorn  and  Trumbull,  of  Worcester,  plates),   and   Sepultures   Gauloises,   Romainu^ 

Mass.,  employ  about  17  machines,  the  invention  Franqu^s^  et  Normandes  (Dieppe,  1857). 

of  Dr.  R.  L.  Howes,  of  Worcester,  the  capacity  ENZINA,  or  Enoina,  Juan  dk  la,  founder 

of  each  of  which  is  about  10,000  a  day.    They  of  the  secular  theatre  in  Spain,  born  in  1468  or 

employ  steam  power,  and  produce  about  45,-  1469,  died  in  Salamanca  in  1534.     He  was  edu- 

000,000  envelopes  annually.    In  these  machines  cated  at  the   university  of  Salamanca,  spent 

the  envelopes  placed  in  a  pile  are  brought  up  some  time  in  the  household  of  the  first  duke  of 

from  beneath  the  table  by  a  counterpoise,  and  Alva,  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 

the  top  one  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  gum-  came  a  priest,   and,  from  his  skill  in  music, 

mer,  which  comes  down  upon  it,  and  loaves  the  chapel  master  of  Leo  X.    In  1519  he  made  a 

required  quantity  of  gum  in  the  right  place  to  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.    At  least  6  edi- 

secure  the  end  and  back  flap — the  front  one,  as  tions  of  his  collected  works,  divided  into  4  parts, 

in  all  machines,  being  first  gummed  by  hand  and  were  published  from  1496  to  1516,  containing 

dried.     The  paper  dropped  by  the  gummer  is  lyrical  poetry,  songs,  and  several  descriptive 

then  taken  by  a  carriage  under  a  double  plunger,  poems.    But  his  most  important  works  are  his 

the  outer  portion  of  which  forces  it  down  into  dramatic  compositions,  which  he  called  Beprt^ 

the  mould,  and  an  inner  part  follows,  turning  sentaeiones.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  eclogues, 

over  the  flaps  in  succession.    After  the  plunger  interspersed  with  songs,  but  deficient  in  dra- 

rises  the  bottom  of  the  mould  is  pressed  up  by  matic  structure.  They  were  first  represented  be- 

a  spring,  and  the  envelope  brought  again  to  the  fore  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  in  1492  companies 

surface  is  taken  by  the  same  carriage  back,  and  began  to  represent  them  publicly, 

delivered  upon  a  slide  which  drops  it  into  a  ENZIO,  a  natural  son  of  Frederic  11.,  emperor 

receiver.  of  Germany,  bom  in  1224  or  1225,  died  in  Bo- 

ENVERMEIJ,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  logna,  March  14  or  15, 1272.   He  was  handsome, 

department   of    Seine-Inforieure,    Normandy ;  accomplished,  and  chivalric,  and  took  a  distin- 

pop.  about  1,500.    It  is  situatea  within  a  few  gulshed  part  in  the  contests  of  his  father  witli 
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Snelpbs.    Asearljas  1287  he  accompanied  isting  species.    The  formation  ishirgely  repre- 

to  the  battle  of  Oorte  Nuova.     About  2  sent^  in  the  London  and  Paris  basins,  the 

»  afterward  he  married  Adelasia,  marchio-  nomerous  fossils  of  ivhich  afforded  the  means 

of  Massa,  the  widow  of  Waldo  Yisconti,  and  of  establishing  this  classification,  and  of  enbdi- 

heiress  of  important  possessions  in  Italy.  Tiding  tlie  group  into  8  divisions  called  the  np- 

Jiis  occasion  he  was  created  king  of  Sar-  per,  middle,  and  lower  eocene.  It  is  recoznij^ 

, ;  but  it  was  only  a  nominal  dignity.    A  near  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  Stateo, 

i  substantial  one  conferred  on  him  by  the  extending  from  Delaware  south,  the  more  recent 

fTor  was  that  of  governor-general  of  Lom-  members  of  th^  tertiary  formation  commonly 

f  and  of  commander  of  the  German  troops  intervening  between  it  and  the  coast  line.    The 

ist  the  Milanese.    Gregory  IX.  excommu-  locality  best  known  and  studied  is  at  Claiborne, 

ed  JPrederic,  Nov.   11,  1280;   the  pope's  Ala.,  where  no  less  than  400  species  of  marine 

r  increased  the  ardor  of  Enzio,  and  he  con-  shells,  with  many  echinoderms  and  teeth  of  fish, 

9d  for  his  father  many  towns  in  Umbria.  are  found  in  one  member  of  the  group.    It  ia 

ommander  of  the  emperor^s  naval  force  in  also  met  with  in  Nebraska,  and  in  other  parts 

,  he  defeated,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisan  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.    The  strata  in- 

the  Grenoese  in  the  vicinity  of  Leghorn,  eluded  in  this  division  are  sands,  clays,  marls, 

the  island  of  Mcloria  (May  8),  after  a  pro-  gypsum,   sandstones,   limestones,  brown  ooal; 

ed  engagement.    A  great  number  of  prel-  indeed,  all  the  varieties  of  sedimentary  vocks^ 

nrere  on  board  of  the  Genoese  galleys,  about  &c. 

ttend,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  remon-  £0N  DE  BEAUMONT,  Charles  GKOTrnftra 
.ce,  a  council  convoked  at  Rome  by  Greg-  Louis  Auoustb  ANDRfi  Timoth£e  d',  comnaonlj 
All  these  prelates,  about  100  archbishops  called  the  chevalier  d'£on,  a  French  dinlomatn^ 
i)i8bops  and  8  legates  of  the  pope,  were  cap-  who  owes  his  notoriety  to  doubts  which  long  ez- 
I:  the  total  number  of  prisoners  was  esti-  isted  as  to  his  sex,  bom  in  Tonnerre,  Burgundy, 
d  at  4,000.  The  booty  taken  from  the  Gen-  Oct.  5,  1728,  died  in  London,  May  21, 1810.  He 
comprised  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  in  was  of  good  family,  was  well  educated,  became 
1  of  this  success,  the  .prelates  were  removed  a  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  law,  and  an  advocate 
ison  in  chains  made  of  silver.  After  this  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  the  outset 
>ther  victories  over  the  Guelphs,  the  Ghibel-  of  his  career  applied  himself  with  some  success  to 
were  defeated,  May  26, 1249,  in  the  bloody  literature.  In  1755  Louis  XV.  employed  him  in 
e  on  the  Fossalta.  Enzio  being  made  pris-  a  delicate  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia  in  com- 
,  the  Bolognese  condemned  him  to  perpetu-  pany  with  the  chevalier  Douglas.  Favored  by 
aprisonment,  and  refused  to  release  him,  a  beardless  face,  he  assumed  the  dress  of  a  wo- 
>ngh  the  emperor  was  ready  to  pay  any  man,  and  blending  a  woman^s  tact  with  a  politi- 
nnt  of  ransom  for  his  son.  He  continued  cian's  cunning,  gained  the  good  graces  of  the 
ison  for  24  years,  surviving  all  the  sons  and  empress  Elizabeth,  became  her  reader,  and  hav- 
dsons  of  Frederic,  who  all  met  with  a  violent  ing  bent  her  mind  to  the  wishes  of  the  French 
1.  Stories  were  circulated  about  the  at-  court,  went  back  to  Paris  to  announce  his  sno- 
ts of  his  friends  to  effect  his  escape  by  con-  cess.  lie  immediately  revisited  St.  Peters- 
ag  him  in  a  barrel  of  wine  which  was  sup-  burg  in  male  attire,  passed  himself  upon  Eli^a- 
for  his  table;  it  was  also  said  that  ho  had  beth  as  the  brother  of  her  former  favorite, 
imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage,  but  although  was  again  successful  in  his  negotiations,  and  on 
Jy  guarded,  he  seems  to  have  been  treated  his  way  back  to  France  appeared  as  envoy^  at 
kindness.  Vienna.  Having  previously  held  a  commission 
>CENE  (Gr.  c«>ff,  dawn,  and  xatvor,  recent),  in  the  army,  he  was  promoted  to  a  oaptainc^^  of 
lowest  group  of  the  tertiary  formation,  so  dragoons  in  1758,  served  with  the  forces  on  the 
)d  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  making  the  di-  Rhine,  and  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  de 
ns  of  this  series,  from  the  fact  that  among  Broglie  during  the  campaign  of  1762.  He  was 
(bssil  shells  with  which  the  strata  abound,  then  secretary  of  embassy,  and  afterward  min- 
w  are  met  with  of  species  identical  with  ister  plenipotentiary,  at  London ;  but  being  sn- 
9  now  living;  and  as  all  those  in  the  next  perseded  in  1768  by  the  count  de  Gnerchy,  and 
:  formation  (the  secondary)  are  extinct,  the  mortified  moreover  by  being  named  secretary  to 
it  tertiary  strata  may  bo  regarded  as  indi-  his  successor,  he  revenged  himself  by  publishing 
[g  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  tes-  a  complete  account  of  all  the  negotiations  in 
>us  fauna.  The  division  being  based  on  which  he  had  been  engaged,  exposed  many  se- 
proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells  to  crets  of  the  French  court,  and  reflected  with 
i  which  are  extinct,  which  proportion  in  equal  severity  upon  friends  and  enemies.  Among 
>riginal  arrangement  was  determined  from  the  victims  of  his  slander  was  De  Gnerchy, 
xamination  of  1,288  species  to  be  about  8^^  who  consequently  brought  an  action  in  the  court 
ent.,  the  upper  boundary  line  of  the  group  of  king^s  bench,  in  which  D*£on  was  con- 
3t  be  determinately  fixed.  New  sets  of  victed  of  libel  in  July,  1764,  and  was  finally  ont- 
I  are  occasionally  met  with,  which  may  be  lawed.  Meanwhile  he  caused  De  Guerchy  to  be 
red  either  to  the  eocene  or  to  the  miocene  arrested  on  a  charge  of  an  attempt  topolSQn 
h  succeeds  it,  a  group  which  is  character-  him,  but  the  affair  ended  in  nothing.  He  oon- 
by  oontaining  a  much  larger  number  of  ex<  tinned  to  reside  in  England,  subsisting  for  a  time 
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by  borrowing  and  various  expedients,  and  after-  ary  attainmenU,  bis  rank,  all  combined  to  pitd 
ward  on  a  pension  wliicb  Louis  XV.,  not  with-  biiu  great  influence  in  tbo  senate  and  in  Ilun- 
standing  bis  misconduct,  allowed  bini  for  bis  se-  garian  society.  15ut  wbatever  may  bavc  beta 
cret  services  both  in  England  and  Russia,  and,  af-  bis  merit  as  an  orator  and  a  politician,  it  viUA 
ter  the  return  of  the  count  do  Guerchy  to  France,  eclipsed  by  bis  fame  as  a  novelist.  The  liuan- 
acting  as  the  representative  of  the  court  of  Ver-  cial  crisis  of  1841  having  deprived  bis  family  of 
sallies,  though  not  officially  recognized  as  such,  the  greater  part  of  their  fortune,  be  ^eso^^.  J  to 
About  1763  rumors  respecting  bis  sex,  which  writing  as  a  means  of  support,  and  began  to  pub- 
received  color  from  bis  adventure  at  St.  Peters-  lish  a  talo  in  numbers,  under  tlie  title  of  A  F'lU 
burg,  his  appearance,  bis  manners,  and  still  moro  Jajy zOje  (^^Tho  Village  Notarj*''),  iu  which  ho 
from  the  reports  spread  by  his  enemy  l)e  Guer-  boldly  exposed  tbo  abuses  connected  with  the 
chy,  became  common  topics  of  conversation  in  rule  of  the  nobles  in  the  counties.  This  rovel 
the  British  capital ;  bets  to  a  large  amount  wero  had  a  marvellous  success.  A  second  edition  ap- 
laid  that  be  was  a  woman,  and  a  wager  of  this  peared  at  Pcsth  in  1851,  and  a  translation  wai 
sort  became  matter  for  a  lawsuit  before  Lord  published  in  England  with  a  prefat'O  by  Mr.  F. 
Mansfield,  in  which  the  i)laintiff,  having  brought  rulszky,  to  whom  tbo  work  was  origiDoUj 
witnesses  to  swear  that  I)'£on  was  a  female,  ob-  dedicated.  In  1S47  bo  produced  a  now  novj 
tained  a  verdict  for  £700.  In  1777  ho  wt-nt  to  on  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry  in  1514,  entitled 
Versailles,  where  Louis  XVI.,  for  reasons  which  Magyarorszdg  1514-6r7i  ('' llungarr  in  1514"). 
have  never  been  made  known,  forced  him  to  During  this  time  be  also  exerted  an  influence 
exchange  his  dragoon's  uniform  for  a  woman's  through  the  newspaper  press.  His  articles  in 
dress.  lie  returned  to  England  in  this  garb  to  the  Pestl  Ilirlap^  especially  on  centralization,  of 
collect  his  efFect^s,  and  while  there  was  placed  which  he  became  tbo  champion,  while  Ko^.'^ath 
on  the  list  of  emigres  by  the  revolutionary  tri-  defended  the  autonomy  of  the  counties  were 
bunal  established  during  his  absence.  lie  sup-  collected  in  184G  in  a  volume  at  Lcipsic  under 
ported  himself  iu  I^ndon  by  the  sale  of  his  li-  the  title  of  "Reform."  After  the  outbreak  of 
brary,  by  giving  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  fcnc-  1S48  EntvOs  was  appointed  minister  of  puUic 
ing  with  the  famous  Mons.  St.  George  and  Mr,  instruction  under  the  Battbyany  administra:ion. 
Angelo,  and  by  a  pension  from  George  III.  IIo  Ho  brought  forward  a  comprehensive  measure 
made  one  moro  visit  to  his  native  country,  and  for  the  improvement  of  education,  which  was 
under  the  name  of  Madamo  d'Eon  petitioned  strenuously  opposed  upon  sectarian  grounds,  bu; 
the  national  assembly  for  leave  to  serve  in  tbo  was  warmly  supported  by  Kossuth  and  adopt- 
army;  but  obtaining  nothing  but  applause  by  ed  by  the  diet.  Eotvos,  however,  withdrew 
his  request,  be  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  pov-  from  the  cabinet  on  occasion  of  the  assassisa- 
erty  in  England,  retaining  till  his  death,  either  tion  of  Count  Lamberg,  and  retired  to  Munich 
through  habit  or  for  convenience,  the  garb  which  until  1851,  when  ho  returned  to  bis  native  coon- 
had  been  forced  upon  him  33  years  before.  A  try.  His  most  important  and  recent  work  is  oa 
post  mortem  examination  left  no  doubt  of  his  the  "Influence  of  the  Leading  Ideas  of  the  ly:b 
being  a  man.  He  wrote  a  number  of  historical,  Century  on  the  State"  (2  vols.,  1861  and  1^54, 
political,  and  other  works,  filling  13  vols.  8vo.  Hungarian  and  German  by  the  author),  in  which 
EOS.  See  Aukora.  bo  expresses  bis  confidence  in  the  faitbfaluea 
EOTVOS,  JozsEF,  baron,  a  Hungarian  author  of  the  age  to  humanitarian  ideas,  notwitbstand- 
and  statesman,  born  in  Buda,  Sept.  3, 1813.    His  ing  its  utilitarianism. 

education  was  completed  at  the  university  of  EPACT  (Gr.  cTraKror,  added),  a  number  ic- 
Pesth,  and  at  the  age  of  17  ho  commenced  his  troduced  into  tbo  Gregorian  calendar,  intead- 
literary  career  by  a  translation  of  (ioethe*s  Gotz  ed  to  express  the  moon's  ago  (iu  days)  on  Jan. 
von  Bcrlichingen.  This  was  followed  by  two  1,  and  thus  to  determine  its  ago  on  March  21. 
original  comedies  and  a  tragedy.  In  1S36  ho  Easter  SuncLiy  was  appointed  by  tlie  council  c4 
travelled  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Nico  to  be  tbo  first  Sunday  after  tbo  first  loD 
and  Great  Britain.  In  1838  lie  became  tho  moon  following  the  vernal  equinox.  But,  in  the 
editor  of  tho  Budapcsti  Arcizlonijr,  a  work  in  church,  this  Sunday  is  found  by  a  forranla  wliicb 
which  the  most  eminent  Hungarian  men  of  is  not  strictly  correct,  so  tliat  Easter  is  some- 
letters  took  a  part.  He  contributed  to  it  a  novel  times  on  a  ditlerent  Sunday  from  what  the  direc- 
entitled  tho  "  Carthusian,"  which  made  him  at  tion  of  the  council  of  Xico  would  lead  to,  if  ih* 
once  the  favorite  of  tho  Hungarian  jmblic.  A  equinox  and  full  moon  were  sought  by  aa^tro- 
pamphlet  issued  by  him  on  prison  reform  pro-  nomical  tables.  Tho  epact  usually  gives  tb« 
duced  a  deep  impression.  His  eloquent  defence  moon's  age  one  or  two  days  too  great.  To  find 
of  tho  "Emancipation  of  tho  Jews'' was  still  tho  epact:  From  11  times  the  golden  number 
more  remarkable.  In  tho  great  controversy  subtract  10,  and  divide  by  30 ;  the  remainder  is 
about  Kossuth's  Pcsfi  Illrlap^  EOtvOs  espoused  tho  epact  if  the  date  is  in  the  17th  century.  For 
his  cause,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  1841  de-  tho  18th  and  19th  centuries  subtract  one  from 
fending  him  against  tho  conservative  leader  this  remainder;  for  the  20th  and  21st  subtract 
Sz^ch6nyi.  As  ono  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo-  2.  Subtract  tho  epact  from  2-4  (or,  if  it  is  a 
sition  in  the  upper  house  of  tho  Hungarian  diet,  larger  numl)er  than  24,  from  64),  and  llie  re- 
Eotvos  achieved  a  distinguished  position.  His  inainder  will  show  tho  number  of  days  from  tho 
readiness  in  debate,  his  fine  presence,  his  liter-  21st  of  March  to  tho  next  ecdcsiastical  (nofi 
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J)  full  moon;  and  the  following  Sunday  excluded  from  the  treaty,  and  war  speedily 
overed  by  the  dominical  letter)  will  be  commenced.  Twenty  days  after  the  debate  at 
>r  Sunday.  Sparta  the  contending  armies  met  at  Leuctra. 
•AMINONDAS,  a  Theban  general  and  Cleombrotus,  the  colleague  of  Agesilaus,  com- 
iman,  born  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  5th  manded  the  Spai'taus  and  their  allies,  Epaminon- 
ry  B.  C,  died  on  the  battle  field  of  Manti-  das  was  Bceotarch,  and  Pelopidas  led  the  sacred 
1  862.  lie  was  the  son  of  Polymnis,  of  a  band,  lately  organized  and  already  distinguished. 
gnished  though  rather  poor  Theban  family,  Departing  from  the  usual  habit  of  drawing  up 
ned  among  those  that  were  believed  to  the  armies  in  line  for  a  general  engagement, 
sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Epaminondas,  whoso  numbers  were  inferior 
lus.  Endowed  with  rare  gifts  and  per-  to  those  of  his  adversary,  arrayed  his  best 
ince,  he  acquired  not  only  that  bodily  troops  on  his  left  wing  to  the  depth  of  50  shields, 
oppient  and  military  skill  which  were  with  the  sacred  band  in  front,  advanced  en 
ded  as  essential  in  Theban  education,  but  echelon^  keeping  his  right  and  centre  a  little  to 
hoBe  accomplishments  which  belonged  to  the  rear,  and  attacked  the  Spartan  right,  where 
iltivated  society  of  Athens,  but  were  little  Cleombrotus  and  his  chief  officers  were  stationed, 
for  in  the  home  of  Pindar.  He  schooled  The  shock  w^as  terrible,  and  after  a  short  strug- 
gher  faculties  by  diligent  study  and  int^r-  gle  the  Thebans  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Four 
9  with  philosophers,  one  of  whom,  the  hundred  Spartans  with  their  king,  and  1,000 
igorean  Lysis,  a  Tarentine  exile  who  closed  other  Lacedajmonians,  were  among  the  dead, 
lys  in  Thebes,  he  revered  as  a  father.  But  The  whole  of  Greece,  including  Thebes,  was 
»phy  with  Epaminondas  was  not  only  a  surprised  by  this  issue,  so  fatal  to  the  might  and 
lative  study,  he  modelled  his  life  accord-  glory  of  S[)iirta,  though  she  still  obeyed  her 
>  it.  Self-possessed,  modest,  indifferent  to  laws,  mourning  not  the  victims  but  the  survi- 
y,  he  despised  riches,  lived  poor  when  at  vors  of  Leuctra.  Epaminondas  pursued  and 
iight  of  power,  and  was  a  strict  observer  strengthened  his  success  by  promoting  the  union 
ith,  though  often  acting  as  a  diplomatist,  of  Arcadia  and  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  as 
Pelopidas,  a  man  of  congenial  patriotism,  its  centre,  against  Sparta,  and  in  369  invaded 
as  early  connected  by  the  ties  of  tried  the  Peloponnesus  together  with  some  other 
Iship,  though  the  date  of  the  battle  in  Theban  commanders.  As  their  term  of  service 
I  he  saved  the  life  of  his  friend  cannot  drew  to  a  close,  he  and  Pelopidas  persuaded  their 
ted.  When  Pelopidas,  after  the  treacher-  colleagues  to  continue  the  campaign,  and  to 
ccupation  of  the  Cadmea,  the  citadel  of  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Laconia.  This  prov- 
es, by  the  Spartan  general  Phoebidas,  and  ince  was  now  ravaged  ;  Sparta  itself  barely 
xecation  of  the  leader  of  the  patriotic  escaped  being  taken ;  Messenia,  its  oppressed 
,  Ismenias,  conspired  with  a  number  of  dependency,  was  restored  to  liberty,  with  a  new 
ves  against  the  tyranny  of  Leontiades  capital,  Messene,  about  the  site  of  the  ancient 
bis  colleagues  the  polemarchs,  Epami-  Ithome.  An  anny  from  Athens,  which  had 
18  tried  to  dissuade  his  friends  from  their  marched  to  assist  Sparta,  failed  to  check  the 
y  attempt;  but  when  the  first  deed  of  return  of  the  victorious  Thebans  through  the 
trance  was  done  (379),  and  the  contest  isthmus.  This  being  achieved,  Epaminondas 
erred  from  the  houses  of  Archias  and  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  Thebes  to  an- 
iades  to  the  open  market  place,  he  imme-  swer  for  retaining  his  ofiice  beyond  the  legal 
y  joined  the  exiles  in  arms  and  incited  the  time,  and  was  acquitted  amid  the  acclamations 
is  to  storm  the  Cadmea.  But  tlie  com-  of  the  people.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
er  of  the  Spartan  garrison  evacuated  the  year  he  again  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
)1  on  capitulation.  This  revolution  opened  but  on  his  return  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Corinth, 
)litical  career  of  Epaminondas;  and  though  being  repulsed  by  the  Athenians.  He  subse- 
scarcelv  mentioned  in  the  following  period  quently  accompanied  the  army  sent  to  Thessaly 
fears,  auring  which  the  military  strength  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
x»litical  influence  of  Thebes  were  gradu-  hands  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Phera).  This 
developed,  the  great  trusts  with  which  expedition  failed,  but  Epaminondas  saved  the 
as  honored  in  871,  both  as  a  diplomatist  army,  and  having  been  made  commander  of  a 
is  a  general,  prove  that  his  services  to  new  expedition  for  the  same  purpose  (367),  suo- 
>antry  were  highly  appreciated.     At  the  ceeded  in  delivering  his  friend  without  striking 

congress  held  that  year  in  Sparta,  for  a  blow.    His  influence  at  home,  however,  often 

ctrpose  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  Greece,  attacked  by  enemies,  was  not  always  strong 

)fended  the  rights  o4  Thebes  and  its  as-  enough  to  moderate  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his 

ncy  in  Boeotia  to  their  utmost  extent,  state,  which  he  had  raised  to  the  leadership  of 

ng  on  taking  the  oath  of  the  new  treaty  Greece.    Strengthened  by  a  navy  and  an  alli- 

>r  Thebes  separately,  but  for  that  city  as  ance  with  Persia,   the  former  the  work  of 

lent  of  the  Bceotian  confederation.    When  Epaminondas,  the  latter  of  Pelopidas,  the  The- 

laas,  the  energetic  king  of  Sparta,  arose  bans  oppressed  their  neighbors  of   Thessaly, 

fence  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Boeotian  their  confederates  of  Boeotia,  and  their  allies 

Epaminondas  claimed  the  same  for  the  of  Arcadia,  and  evinced  not  only  an  overbear- 

ihips  of  Laconia.     The   Thebans  were  ing  spirit  at  every  international  complication, 
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but  also  wanton  cruelty  in  tlio  destruction  of  road  there  in  many  places  passing  over  habits- 

tho  revolted  Orohonienus  in  Arcadia.    The  con-  tions  the  existence  of  which  is  denoted  only  by 

sequence  was  a  defection  of  nearly  all  the  Area-  cliimneys  jutting];  up  on  each  side, 

dians,  and  a  stronfj  southern  coalition  against  EPAULETTE  (Fr.  epauU,  shoulder),  on  or- 

TJiebes.     Rapid  and  decisive  action  alone  could  namental  badge,  or  mark  of  distinction,  worn 

save  tho  supremacy  of  that  state,  and  Epami-  on  the  shoulder  by  military  men.     It  originated 

nondas,  therefore,  again  invaded  the  Pelopon-  under  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  ribbon  which  held 

nesus  at  tho  head  of  an  imposing  army  of  Ba?o-  the  sword  belt  in  place  on  the  shoulder.     Epau- 

tians,  Euboeans,  Thessalians,  and  Locrians,  which  lettes  are  worn  either  on  one  shoulder  or  both, 

was  soon  joined  by  troops  from  Sicyon,  Tegea,  by  both  naval  and  military  officers^  and  are 

Megalopolis,  Messenia,  and  Argos.     The  enemy  varied  to  denote  distinctions  of  rank. 

concentrated  Ii is  force  at  Mantinea.     This  was  £PfiE,   Charles    Michel,   abbe   de    T.M 

composed  mainly  of  Aclueans,  Eleans,  and  Ar-  instructor  of  tho  deaf  and  dumb,  bom  at  Ver- 

cadians,  while  tlio  old  Agesihius  was  approach-  saillcs,  France,  Nov.  5, 1712,  died  Dec.  28, 1789. 

ing  from  Sparta,  and  tho  Athenian  contingent  On  arriving  at  manhood  he  commenced  the  stodj 

was  expected.     Having  vainly  tried  to  provoke  of  theology,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  doc- 

the  allies  to  action  before  the  arrival  of  tho  trines  of  the  Jansenists,  on  which  account  Lis 

Spartans  and  Athenians,  Epaminondas,  awaro  bishop  refused  him  ordination,  unless  be  wosld 

of  the  circuitous  route   of  Agcsilaus,  made  a  sign  a  certain  formula  of  doctrine.     This  be 

rapid  night  march  from  Tegea  to  surprise  Sparta,  would  not  consent  to  do,  and  though  sub«- 

which  was  saved,  liowever,  by  Agcsilaus  being  qnently  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  he  was  told 

in  time  apprised  of  tlio  danger,  and  by  the  ad-  that  he  need  not  aspire  to  any  higher  ordinatios. 

mirablo  bravery  of  his  son  Archidamus  and  Full  of  grief  at  this  decision,  he  became  a  sto- 

some  other  youths.     Epaminondas  now  turned  dent  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  let 

to  surprise  Mantinea  while  tho  enemy  marched  at  this  juncture,  his  old  friend,  31.  de  Bossoeta 

to  tho  rescue  of  Sparta,  but  tho  arrival  of  tho  nephew  of  the  great  ]>ulpit  orator,  having  teei 

Athenians  frustrated  this  attempt  also,      lie  promoted  to  the  see  of  Troyes,  offered  him  ft 

fimilly  determined  on  a  pitched  battle,  which  canonry  in  his  cathedral,  and  admitted  Lira  to 

was  fought  on  tho  plain  between  Mantinea  and  priest's  orders,   lie  fulfilled  his  new  duties  wi6 

Tegea  (302).    The  plan  of  tho  Theban  general  zeal  and  propriety ;  but  hardly  had  he  estab- 

was  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Leuctra,  and  tho  lished  himself  in  what  ho  hoped  was  his  liie- 

issue  would  probably  have  been  tho  same,  had  work,  before  his  kind  patron  died,  and  his  place 

not  his  advance  been  interrupted  by  a  javelin  was  filled  by  a  Jesuit  bishop,  through  whose  ia- 

wound.     IIo  fell  with  tho  point  of  tho  broken  fluence  ho  was  deposed  from  the  priesthood 

spear  sticking  in  his  brea'^t.     IIo  was  still  alive,  It  was  while  depressed  by  this  sudden  cLas^ 

but  the  extraction  of  the  spear  head  would  have  in  his  prospects  that  De  r£pee^8  attentioa  wji 

terminated  his  pain  with  his  life.     Having  been  first  called  to  the  unfortunate  class  to  whose 

assured  that  his  shield  was  not  lost  and  that  tho  welfare  he  subsequently  devoted  his  life.    Call- 

Thebans  were  victorious,  ho  inquired  for  two  of  ing  one  day  upon  a  neighbor,  he  found  that  she 

his  generals,  but  was  told  that  they  were  dead,  hadtwodaughters  who  were  deaf  and  dnmb^  that 

'^Tlien  let  Thebes  make  peace  with  the  enemy,"  a  benevolent  priest  had  endeavored  to  coaver 

said  he,  and  drew  out  tho  weapon  with  his  own  some  ideas  to  them  by  pictures,  but  that  he  vis 

hand.    In  reply  to  his  friends,  who  regretted  dead,  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  t«£b 

that  he  died  childless,  lie  said:  "I  leave  two  them.  Touched  by  their  misfortune,  be  resolved 

fair  daughters,  Leuctra  and  Mantinea."    Epami-  to  undertake  their  instruction.    Up  to  this  tia* 

nondas  ranks  among  the  greatest  men  of  Greece,  the  only  successful  attempts  at  instructing  ths 

and  is  described  by  Nepos,  in  accordance  with  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  by  the  procesi  rf 

the  concurring  testimonies  of  tho  Greek  histo-  articulation.    A  few  persons,   less  tnan  50  in 

rians,  as  a  man  adorned  with  every  virtue  and  all,  in  a  period  of  270  years,  had  been  with 

stained  by  no  vice.  infinite  pains  taught  to  pronounce  words  indif- 

EPAXOMERIA,  a  remarkable  town  in  the  ferontly  well ;  in  most  cases  their  understandios 

island  of  Santorin,  the  ancient  Thera,  in  tho  Gre-  of  the  meaning  of  words  thus  communicftted 

cian  archipelago.    It  is  situated  on  the  face  and  was  imperfect;   but  it  was  reserved  for  Di 

edges  of  a  tall  clifF  at  tho  extremity  of  a  pro-  I'fipee  to  inaugurate  tho  system  of  instractioa 

montory  on  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island.     The  by  natural  signs.    Pereira,   WalFu,   Dalgsroo, 

houses,  many  of  which  are  excavated  from  tho  Bonet,  and  Ponce  had  instructed  a  few  sons  of 

rock,  are  placed  one  above  another,  15  or  20  rich  men,  and  men  of  high  rank,  but  he  floai^S 

deep,  the  lowest  being  400  feet  above  the  water,  only  tho  improvement  of  those  who  could  noC 

They  aro  approached  by  means  of  a  winding  pay  for  instruction.    When  he  commenced  his 

road  and  Btaire:ises  cut  in  tho  cliff,  and  reaching  labors  as  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  De  r£p^  vtf 

from  the  base  to  tho  summit.     Viewed  from  not  aware  that  any  works  had  been  writtrt 

the  sea,  nothing  can  bo  more  striking  than  the  upon  the  subject.    Some  time  after  he  accideih 

appearance  of  this  town,  with  its  d  wellings  high  tally  obtained  a  copy  of  Bonet*8  Jiedueeion  de  lot 

above  the  masts  of  the  largest  ships,  or  perched  hfras  in  Spanish,  and  learned  that  language  in 

on  tho  edges  of  frightful  precipices.    On  tho  order  to  read  it.    But  the  idea  of  using  the 

summit  the  sceno  is  scarcely  less  singular,  the  natural  signs  and  gestures  to  conunnnicate  in- 
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formation  to  the  deaf  mnte  vas  nnqnestiona-  Upper  Haoffary.    In  1687  the  imperial  general 

hlj  original  with  him.    It  was  the  application  Garaffa  established  here  tiie  famoas  blo^j  tri- 

of  a  principle  which,  in  general  terms,  he  had  bnnal  which  caused  the  tortnriiig  and  execation 

aoonired  In  youth,  that  ideas  were  substantive,  ofa  very  large  number  of  patriots,  especially  Prot- 

ana  had  no  necessary  connection  with  words  estants.    The  executions  took  place  on  the  public 

written  or  spoken ;  to  find  the  means  of  pre-  square  before  the  windows  of  the  general,  and 

eenting  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  death  on  the  gallows  was  regarded  as  compara- 

witboat  the  intervention  of  words,  was  the  tively  mild  and  merciful.    In  1848  and  1849  Epe- 

problem  which  De  r£)p^  set  himself  to  solve,  ries  was  successively  in  the  possession  of  the  re  vo- 

and  in  the  gestures  and  signs  by  which  mutes  lutionists,  of  the  Austrians,  and  of  the  Russians. 

were  accustomed  to  convev  their  thoughts  and  EPERNAY,  an  ancient  French  town,  capital 

wiahea  to  others,  he  found  the  key  to  its  solu-  of  the  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the 

Hon.    To  extend,  amplify,  and  systematize  this  department  of  Marne,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 

laoffoage  of  signs,  was  thenceforth  his  work,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marne,  20  m.  from 

md  it  was  well  done.    Others  have  since  intro-  Chdlons,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Stras- 

dnoed  many  and  important  improvements,  but  bourg;  pop.  in  1856,  9,182.    It  presents  a  live- 

tbe  foundation  was  laid  and  the  walls  of  the  ly,  bustling  appearance,  and  has  a  number  of 

toperstmcture  reared  by  him.    From  1755,  the  manufactories,  a  theatre,  a  public  library  of 

dlite  of  his  first  establishment  of  a  school  for  10,000  volumes,  and  a  fine  city  hall.    It  is  the 

deaf  mntes,  till  his  death  in  1789,  a  period  of  great  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  Champagne  wine. 

84  years,  he  supported  the  school  entirely  at  his  EPHAII,  one  of  the  measures  in  use  among 

own  expense,  receiving  no  remuneration  from  the  Hebrews,  both  for  things  dry  and  liquid. 

Mther  public  or  private  sources.    As  his  school  As  a  liquid  measure,  it  was  the  same  as  the  bath 

■oon  became  large,  and  his  patrimony  was  but  or  firkin,  and  contained  about  7i  galloDs.    As  a 

■mall,  he  was  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  dry  or  hollow  measure,  it  was  one-tenth  of  the 

rigid  economy.  Even  in  his  76th  year  he  insisted  homer,  and  was  equal  to  10  omcrs  or  gomers. 

on  depriving  himself  of  fire  in  his  own  room  in  It  held  a  little  more  than  1^  busliels  of  our 

order  to  sustain  his  school.    But  though  thus  measure.    There  was,  however,  a  difi^erence  be- 

nnident  and  economical  in  his  own  expenditure,  tween  the  measures,  weights,  &c.,  of  the  He- 

ne  would  not  receive  the  children  of  those  who  brews  before  and  after  the  captivit}'. 

were  able  to  remunerate  him,  nor  would  he  EPHEMERA  (Gr.  c^/Lt€/x>ff,  that  which  lasts 

sooept  even  from  crowned  heads  any  pension,  a  day),  the  name  given  by  Linnseus  to  a  genus 

present,  or  gratoity.    When  the  ambassador  of  of  insects  of  the  order  neurapUra,  so  named 

Catharine  IL  intimated  to  him  that  his  royal  from  their  appearing  in  the  winged  state  only 

mistress  desired  to  make  him  some  valuable  for  the  short  period  of  a  day,  though  in  the 

gifts  for  his  service  to  the  unfortunate,  he  asked,  larva  and  nymph  states  they  are  said  to  live 

na  a  special  favor,  that  she  would  send  him  some  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  for  2  or  8 

ignorant  d^  and  dumb  child  from  her  domin-  years.    Appearing  above  this,  in  the  air,  gener- 

ions  whom  be  might  educate.  To  Joseph  II.  of  ally  toward  the  evening  in  fine  summer  wea- 

Anstria,  who  pressed  him  to  receive  the  annual  ther,  they  provide  for  the  continuation  of  their 

revennea  of  one  of  his  estates,  he  replied  by  race  and  die.    Though  but  frail  and  delicate  in* 

tbe  reqnest  that  he  would  send  him  some  per-  sects,  they  have  been  found,  in  certain  districts 

■on  whom  be  miffht  instruct  in  the  art  of  teach-  in  France,  covering  the  ground  in  such  enor- 

Ing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  might  then  mous  numbers  that  they  have  been  collected  by 

estnbUsh  an  institution  for  them  in  Austria,  cart  loads  for  manure.    One  species,  the  q^he^ 

IVom  the  first  his  methods  of  instruction  were  mera  albipennis,  or  white-winged,  is  sometimes 

pnblk);  in  tiiishe  was  imitated  only  by  Heinicke,  seen  in  such  quantities  by  the  banks  of  rivers, 

amanofUkespfait.  Wallis,  Pereira,  and  Braid-  that  they  whiten  the  air  and  the  ground  like 

wood  aU  kept  tiidr  processes  secret,  designing  drifting  snow. 

to  leave  them  as  heirlooms  to  their  families.  EPHESIANS,  Epistlb  to  the,  one  of  the 

A  bronae  statoe  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  written 

of  De  l'£p6e  at  YersaiUes,  and  a  bass-relief  by  St.  Paul  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  im- 

|»Iaoed  in  tne  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  by  citizens  prisonment  in  Rome  (about  A.  D.  62),  and  com- 

of  Sweden.    In  the  imperial  institute  of  the  monly  believed  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 

deaf  and  dumb  at  Paris,  a  tablet  commemorates  church  at  Ephesus,  though  Marcion,  Grotius, 

Ida  worth  and  his  noble  deeds.    In  1855  the  and  others  have  maintfuned  that  it  is  the  epistle 

centennial  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  to  the  church  in  Laodicea  which  is  usually  sup- 

Ub  achool  for  deaf  mutes  was  celebrated  at  posedto  have  been  lost,  and  Archbishop  Usher 

Pteia,  and  was  largely  attended  by  delegations  that  it  was  a  circular  letter  intended  for  no 

from  institotiona  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  other  church  in  particular.    This  epistle  is  written, 

CQiantriea  of  Europe.  says  Macknight,  as  it  were  in  a  rapture,  and  ex- 

EFERIES,  a  town  ofnorthem  Hungary,  on  the  presses  in  an  elevated  style  the  fulness  of  the 

Tanoa,  capital  of  the  county  of  Sdros,  in  the  dis-  apostle's  joy  on  learning  the  steadfast  faith  of 

trl6t  itfKaaobaa;  pop.  about  9,000.    It  is  one  the  church  which  he  had  founded.    Without 

of  Hie  moat  ancient  and  interesting,  and,  after  presenting  any  strictly  marked   divisions,  it 

yawlian,  the  moat  beaatifcd  of  the  towns  of  treats  especially  of  the  mystery  and  blessednesa 
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of  tho  scheme  of  redemption,  and  closes  with  ho  allowed  to  inscribe  bis  own  naina  upon  tiit 

exhortations   to  various   duties,  to  fortitude,  frontispiece.    The  pride  of  the  Epbeiiaiui  Rjjeet- 

watchf ulness,  and  prayer.  ed  the  offer,  and  it  was  restored  1^  the  oombiMd 

EPHESUS,  one  of  the  12  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  all  the  Ioni«i  dtiei^ 

Minor,  situated  on  the  western  coast,  near  the  under  the  direction  of  the  architeet  Dinocntek 

mouth  of  the  Caystrus.    According  to  the  le-  Tho  right  of  asylum  extended  for  a  stadiam 

gcnds  it  was  founded  by  the  Amazons,  when  around  it ;  but  this  privilege,  which  canaed  tbt 

tliey  descended  from  the  banks  of  the  Thermo-  town  to  be  overrun  with  criminalai  waaabotisbed 

don  to  combat  Theseus.    It  was  inhabited  by  by  Augustus.    Under  the  em^erora  the  maddi 

t1)e  Garians  and  Lelcgcs,  who  were  expelled  and  of  Ephesus  bore  a  representation  of  the  templfl^ 

succeeded  by  Ionian  colonies  under  Androclus,  Ephesus  was  visited  A.  D.  M  hy  St.  Fn!, 

son  of  Codrus,  tlie  last  king  of  Athens.    Tho  whose  preaching  occasioned  a  famooa  tniaal^ 

Greek  genius  of  the  new  inhabitants,  the  mild-  and  to  the  Ohristions  there  he  directed  one  «f 

ness  of  the  climate,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  his  epistles.    It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  "tie 

favornble  location  for  commerce,  and  above  all  seven  churches  which  are  in  Aoa,^'  and  the  Si 

the  worship  of  Diana,  which  was  said  to  have  cecumenicol  council  was  held  there  in  4S1,  it 

been  instituted  there  by  the  Amazons,  made  this  the  reign  of  Theodosius  11.    Upon  a  part  of  tfca 

city  the  most  important  metropolis  of  western  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  la  the  Tnrtiah  viDsft 

Asia.    It  was  governed  by  a  senate  and  by  dep-  of  Ay  a  Soolook,  and  the  entire  diaappeaianeaoif 

utics,  and  maintained  its  independence  till  the  so  huge  a  mass  as  the  temple  of  DianA  can  0i|f 

reign  of  Croesus  of  Lydia,  who  attached  it  to  his  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  Um  nato- 

kingdom.    It  then  passed  successively  under  the  rials  were  carried  away  and  inoorporatod  iali 

power  of  Persia,  Macedon,  and  Bome.    The  Ro-  other  buildings.  (See  ^^ Ephesus  ana  theTsmdi 

mans  governed  it  as  the  capital  of  western  Asia,  of  Diana,"  by  Edward  Falkener,  London,  IW.) 
by  their  proconsuls,  and  made  it  the  centre        EPHOD,  one  of  the  articlea  of  the  offdtl 

of  a  great  commcree.    It  was  called  by  Pliny  dress  worn  by  the  Hebrew  prieata^cooaistiBgof 

**tho  light  of  Asia."    It  declined  early  in  the  two  parts,  one  covering  the  Dreaat  and  the  oUmt 

middle  ages,  and  at  present  its  site  is  covered  the  back,  and  both  united  npon  the  ahonltei^ 

with  rubbish  and  vegetation,  and  there  remains  and  sometimes  described  aa  thrown  over  tht 

only  the  remembrance  of  its  past  history  and  of  shoulders,  hanging  down  before,  croaacd  vpsi 

its  magnificent  temple  of  Diana.    Ephesus  was  the  breast,  and  then  carried  round  the  wuifc  It 

one  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  honor  of  hav-  serve  as  a  girdle  for  the  robe.     It  waa  of  twa 

lug  given  birth  to  Homer.  It  was  the  birthplace  kinds :  one  of  plain  linen,  for  the  priests ;  and  tihi 

of  the  famous  painter  Porrhasius,  and  perhaps  other,  for  the  high  priest^  "  of  gol^  and  Ui^ 

of  Apelles,  of  tho  philosophers  Heraclitus  and  and  purple,  and  scarlet  and  fine  twined  fiaea," 

Ilermodorus,  and  of  the  poet  Hipponax,  the  in-  richly  embroidered.    On  the  ahoolden  «f  Ihi 

ventor  of  the  parody.    But  its  chief  glory  and  high  priest's  ephod  were  two  onyx  8fcone%  Ml 

ornament  was  its  magnificent  temple,  soon  after  in  gold,  having  engraved  on  them  the  nanMif 

the  destruction  of  which  by  the  Goths,  the  city  the  12  tribes,  6  on  each  atone;  and  wheit  ft 

itself  wont  to  decay.  TJie  first  foundation  of  the  crossed  the  breast  was  a  square  onuuMnt^  oAi 

temple  was  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Ionian  the  pectoral  or  breastplate,  in  which  wcrt  ■! 

colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  who  found  tho  worship  12  precious  stones,  each  bearing  the  naaa  d 

of  Artemis  or  Diana  already  established  there,  one  of  the  12  tribes  engraved  on  it.  Ue  girli 

It  was  enlarged  and  7  times  restored  at  the  ex-  was  probably  woven  with  the  ephod,  onBoai^ 

penso  of  all  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the  7  won«  so  that  coming  out  firom  it,  on  each  aidsy  tt  va 

ders  of  the  world.    Its  length  was  425  feet,  and  brought  round  under  the  arma  like  a  aaA,  ■! 

its  width  220  feet    Its  roof  of  cedar,  resting  on  tied  on  the  breast,  thos  securing  both  tiie  aphoi 

a  marble  entablature,  was  supported  by  127  or  and  tho  robe.    The  ephod,  or  aometfaiiig  fti 

128  columns,  GO  feet  high,  each  of  them,  accord-  it,  and  called  by  the  same  namei  waa  von  If 

ing  to  Pliny,  the  gift  of  a  king.    The  statue  of  others  beside  the  priests. 
the  goddess  Diana  was  of  ivory,  and  furnished       EPHORI  (Gr.  c^opmi,  to  oveiaoe),  pep^ 

with  exquisitely  wrought   golden  ornaments,  magistrates  at  Sparta  from  the  oarlfistti— 

This  was  the  largest  of  the  Greek  temples,  occu*  Tho  origin  of  the  office  waa  vmrioualT  aaeriMH 

pying  more  tlian  4  times  the  area  of  the  Parthe-  Lycurgua,  to  Theopompna,  and  tone  era  flf  &■ 

non  at  Athens.    The  architectural  beanjty  of  tho  first  Messenian  war,  bat  it  aeema  to  haifa  tai 

interior  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  too  ancient  for  its  institntion  to  he  hiatariariif 

masterpieces  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  and  the  traced.    The  authority  of  the  cnhori 

wealth  which  it  contained  was  equalled  only  bv  signed  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  Uie  L 

that  at  Delphi.    During  the  night  on  which  Al-  council,  and  hence  Oicero  liaa  fautitntsdi 

exander  was  born,  in  85G,  this  magnificent  struc-  parison  between  the  Spartan  eplnmllj  i 

ture  was  burned  to  the  ground,  by  the  caprice  of  Homan  tribunate.    They  were  5  In  niimhw^^l 

a  certain  Erostratus,  who  avowed  that  ho  had  chosen  from  and  by  the  .peofile  witfaoit  WS 

no  other  object  than  to  immortalize  his  name,  qualification  of  age  or  propertj.    The  aelMf 

A  little  later,  when  the  Macedonian  king  had  their  election  is  not  now  known.    '  '  -  "     ~- 


passed  the  Granicus,  he  ofiered  to  rebuild  the    it  puerile,  and  it  is  sappoaed  to  hove  baaalf 
temple  witii  its  former  magnificence,  if  he  might    some  species  of  lot    Th^  hal 


bald  tUr 
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ibr  one  yaar.  entering  upon  it  at  the  antom-  published  by  Pius  Zingerle,  at  Innsprack,  from 

nalsolstwe,  the  beginning  of  the  Lacedemonian  1880  to  1838.    A  tastefol  English  translation 

year.    Thej  met  daHj  and  took  theur  meals  to-  of  several  choice  hymns,  songs,  and  homilies 

gether,  in  the  building  in  which  foreigners  and  was  made  by  Henry  Burgess  ('^  Select  Metrical 

ambanadon  were  entertained.    They  had  jndi-  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  Sy ms,"  2  vols. 

dial  aathority  in  oivil  cases,  and  the  power  to  London,  1868).    A  new  complete  edition  is  ex- 

make  scrotimes  into  the  conduct  of  all  magis-  pected  to  be  published  soon  in  Germany  by  Als- 

trates.   In  early  times  the  privileges  of  the  office  leben,  who  in  1853  wrote  a  life  of  Ephraem. 

were  such  that  in  the  hands  of  able  men  it  might  EPHRAIM,  a  city  mentioned  by  St.  John 

"be  made  an  instmment  of  unlimited  power,  and  as  *^  near  to  the  wilderness,"  with  no  further 

in  latter  times  even  tiie  kings  were  called  before  clue  to  its  position.    The  wilderness  referred  to 

ifca  tribimal,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people  is  doubtless  the  wild  and  rockv  desert  of  JudsBa, 

were  convened  only  by  its  authority.    During  and  the  town  is  located  byEusebius  8  m.  and 

the  Peloponnesian  war  the  kings  became  com-  by  St.  Jerome  20  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem.    Dr. 

pletely  under  the  control  of  the  ephori,  so  tliat  Bobinson  identifies  it  with  the  modern  Taiyibeh, 

the  latter  received  foreign  ambassadors,  sub-  5  m.  K.  E.  from  Bethel,  and  overlooking  the 

acribed  treaties  of  peace,  and  sent  out  armies;  desert  country  which  lies  between  it  and  the 

and  even  on  tiie  battle  field  the  king  was  at-  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

tended  by  2  ephori  as  councillors  of  war.    The  EPHKAIM,  2d  son  of  Joseph,  the  founder  of 

ephondty  is  thought  by  Muller  to  have  been  the  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.    This  tribe  occupied  one 

aaoae  of  the  instability  and  final  dissolution  of  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  territories  of 

tfad  Spartan  state.    The  kings  were  obliged  to  Palestine,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  land.    It  in- 

ooort  popular  favor  in  order  to  uphold  their  eluded  most  of  the  province  afterward  called 

power,  and  thus,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Samaria,  and  contained  many  of  the  historically 

Bpttian  constitution,  the  government  became  a  most  distinguished  places  of  Palestine  between 

democracy  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  The  ephori  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  having  the 

beoune  at  length  associated  with  fdl  opposition  tribes  of  Dan  and  Bemamin  on  the  S.  and  of 

to  the  extension  of  popular  privileges,  and  the  Manasseh  on  the  N.    It  was  crossed  by  the 

office  was  aboIiBhed  for  a  time  by  Agis  and  mountain  range  bearing  its  name.    The  tribe 

Oleomenes.    It  was,  however,  restored  by  the  of  Ephraim,  numerous  and  influential,  often  ap- 

Bonians.            ^^  pears  as  the  representative  of  the  10  tribes,  or 

EPHRAEM  SYBUS  (the  Syrian  saint),  the  the  northern  Hebrew  state,  both  in  historical 

most  prominent  instructor  of  the  old  Syrian  and  prophetical  passages  of  the  Scriptures.    It 

ehurch,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  theological  held  for  a  long  time  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle 

writers  of  the  early  Christian  church  in  general,  at  Shiloh. 

died  probably  in  878.    He  was  first  teacher  at  a  EPIC  (Gr.  cTri/cor,  from  nror,  speech),  one  of 

ichool  in  Kisibia^  and  afterward  took  up  his  the  8  styles  of  poetical  composition,  distinguish- 

abode  at  Edessa,  which  was  already  becoming  ed  from  the  lyric  by  representing  action  rather 

the  centre  of  Syrian  scholarship.    He  subse-  than  emotion,  and  from  the  dramatic  by  repre- 

Sently  lived  near  Edessa  as  a  hermit,  devoting  senting  events  through  narration  instead  of 

hb  time  to  prayer,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  through  imitative  action.  In  a  general  sense,  it 

and  the  writing  of  theological  works  against  the  may  embrace  all  poetry  and  fiction  that  are 

xemaina  of  paganism  in  his  country,  and  the  chiefly  of  a  narrative  character,  as  the  medissval 

lieresies  of  nis  times.    It  is  believed  that  he  metrical  romances  and   the  modem  novels; 

finmded  atEdessaa  theolo^cal  school,  and  spent  but  it  is  more  properly  applied  to  poems  which 

8  years  in  Egypt,  where  he  is  sidd  to  have  be-  follow  the  history  of  national  or  mythological 

coma  aoquidnted  with  Basil  the  Groat,  to  have  events  of  momentous  interest.    The  epic  gives 

been  oroaioed  by  him  a  deacon,  and  to  have  external  and  plastic  views  of  life,  deals  with 

written  works  in  the  Ooptio  language.    He  was  masses  of  men  animated  by  the  same  political 

oedled  by  hk  countrymen  the  cithara  of  the  Holy  or  religious  idea,  and  illustrates  the  character 

Ghost,  and,  because  he  transplanted  Greek  learn-  and  problem  of  a  nation,  or  civilization,  unlike 

ing  into  the  Syrian  church,  the  prophet  of  the  the  arama,  which  treats  of  individual  character 

Byriana.    'SUb  ascetic  and  exegetio  works  were  and  fortunes.    Thus  the  conquest  of  Troy,  the 

Talaed  in  the  early  church  so  highly,  that  pas-  theme  of  Homer's  "Iliad,"  was  an  object  of 

Spes  were  firequenUy  read  from  them  at  the  national  and  religious  enthusiasm  to  all  the 
igious  meetings.  Hymns  and  prayers  whicJi  Greeks ;  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  sub- 
are  ascribed  to  him  are  still  in  use  in  die  Chal-  ject  of  Tasso's  G^erusalemme  Ltberata,  was  a 
dean,  Syrian,  and  Maronite  churches.  Some  of  matter  of  highest  interest  to  all  Christendom ; 
Ilia  numerous  works  are  extant  in  the  original  and  Uie  sacred  subjects  in  Dante's  Divina  Cam- 
Qyriao,  many  others  exist  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  media  and  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost"  may  be 
Annenian  translations,  and  many  are  lost.  The  reg&rded  as  typical  of  Christian  thought  and 
most  complete  edition  was  published  at  Bome  civilization.  The  Ramayana  and  the  i/aAo- 
ftma  178S  to  174d,  in  6  volumes,  8  of  which  dharata  are  celebrated  ancient  Indian  epics,  and 
contain  the  works  in  Syriac  with  a  Latin  trans-  the  French  romances  of  the  trouv^ra  and  the 
lation,  8  the  Greek  texts.  A  ffood  German  German  Nihelungenlied  are  of  an  epical  char- 
trandaUoa  of  a  large  portion  of  his  works  was  aoter.   Other  epic  poems  are  the  Persian  Shcihr 
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Kameh  of  Firdnsl,  tlio  "Odyssey"  of  ITomer,  est,  and  with  great  faith  in  Roman  manners  and 

and  \\\Q  Argonaut ica  of  K\)o\\o\\\\is  in  Greek;  society  they  cared  little  for  tho  solntion  of 

the  "  uiEnt'id  "  of  Virgil,  the  "  Phnrsnlia"  of  Lu-  metaphysical  problems,    Seneca,  Epictetus,  a&d 

can,  and  the  Punica  of  Silius  Italicus,  in  Latin;  Marcus  Aurelins  were  only  moralists,  and  thdr 

tho  "  Lusiad''  of  Camoiins  in  Portuguese;  tho  stoicism  was  only  Roman  heroism  reduced  toft 

Araucana  of  Ercilla  in  Spanish ;  the  Orlando  system.     Their  philosophy  was  a  scheme  of 

Furioso  of  Ariosto  in  Italian ;  tho  Ilcnr'unh  of  practical  duties,  and,  regarded  abstractly,  was 

Voltaire  in  French ;  and  the  "  Mcssias**  of  Klop-  neither  thorough  nor  consistent.      Thus  they 

stock  in   German.     Goethe's    Hermann    und  proclaimed  tlie  reason,  but  reason  with  thei 

Dorothea  also  may  be  called  a  domestic  epic.  became  merged  in  calm  and  unswerving  par- 

EPICIIAKMUS,  a  Greek  dramatic  poet,  tho  pose.    They  demonstrated  a   providence,  bat 

founder  of  tho  old  Doric  comedy,  born  on  tlio  their  providence  was  destiny.     The  teacbispi 

Island  of  Cos  about  540,  died  in  450,  or,  accord-  of  Epictetus  are  summed  up  in  the  formoli : 

ing  to  Lucian,  4-13  \\.  C.     IIo  repaired  to  Syra-  **  Boar  and  forbear."    Recognizing  only  wHl 

cuso  in  484  or  483   15.  0.,  where  ho  passed  and  reason,  his  highest  conception  of  life 


tho  remainder  of  Iiis  life,   and  at  tho  court  to  bo  passionless  in  whatever  circnmstancei 

of  Iliero  he  made  acquaintance  with  several  "  Man,"  ho  said,  "  is  but  a  pilot ;  observe  tLe 

poets  among  whom  was  ^Eschylus,  tho  father  star,  hold  the  rudder,  and  be  not  distracted  ca 

of  Greek  tragedy.     He  conceived  tho  idea  of  thy  way."    Epictetus  himself  is  supposed  ta 

transforming    the    loosely  constructed   farces  have  committed  nothing  to  writing.     The  bes: 

of  which  the  Sicilian  comedy  consisted  into  edition  of  all  tho  remaining  works  of  Arrias 

pieces  as  regular  and  correct  as  tho  Athenian  is  that  of  Sch weigh auser,  in  the  collection  cn- 

tragedies.     He  ofrectA}d  as  great  a  reform  in  titled  Fpictrtra  PhilosophuM    Monumenta,  '5 

comedy  as  -<Esc!iylus  in  tragedy,  diminishing  vols.   8vo.,   I-cipsic,   1800).     They  were  vi'l 

the  number  of  the  actors,  introducing  a  more  translated  into  English   by  Elizabeth  Carter 

elegant  and  poetic  language  and  a  more  elabor-  (London,  1758). 

ate  plot.     He  was  the  author  of  52,  or,  accord-        EPICURUS,  a  Grecian  philosopncr,  hom  ia 

ing  to  others,  of  35  comedies,  of  which  only  tho  the  island  of  Samos  in  342,  died  in  270  B.  C. 

titles  remain.     His  works  were  especially  cs-  The  son  of  a  colonist  from  Gargetlu?,  a  donm 

teemed  by  Plato,  who  has  mado  many  quota-  of  Attica,  he  received  liis  early  edncati';>n  i-a 

tions  from  them.  his  native  island.     "NVhen  18  years  of  a^c  he 

EPICTETUS,   a  Roman  stoic    X)hilosopher,  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 

born  in  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygiji,  in  the  first  cen-  Pami>hilius,  and  an  admirer  of  the  doctrine*  cf 

turv  of  our  er«,  died  near  the  middle  of  tho  2d  Democritus.     In  his  23d   vear  he  returned  m 

century.     IIo  was  in  his  youth  a  slave  of  Epa-  his  family,  then  living  at  Colophon.  traTcIiit 

phroditus,  who  was  one  of  tlio  guards  of  Nero,  for  several  years,  and  finally  in  his  30ih  jea: 

it  was  under  tho  training  of  this  cruel  mas-  settled  at  Athens.  There  he  established  a  school 

ter  that  he  developed  tho  admirable  patience  of  ]>hiloso])liy,  and  his  fame  soon  attracted  i 

for  which  ho  was  distinguished.     Epaphroditus  great  number  of  scholars.     "With  them  he  cciC- 

having  once  struck  him  heavily  u])on  the  log,  stituted  a  community  which  has  always  be*s 

he  said   to  his  master :   **  You  will  break  my  considered  as  a  mtnlel  of  its  kind.     He  enjoyed 

leg."    Tho  prediction   was    speedily  fulfilled,  the  respect  and  love  of  his  followers  to  soch  i 

when  tho  philosophic  slavo  said  again  calmly :  degree  that  his  sayings  had  almost  the  valoe  cf 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you  you  would  break  it  ?"  This  oracles.     No  other  ancient  school  of  philosophT 

extreme  insensibility  to  pain  was  a  fundamental  has  evinced  a  cohesive  power  equal  to  thalof 

priuciple  in  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus.     IIo  Epicurus.      Epicureanism  has,  in  the  courw  of 

became  a  freed  man,  though  neither  the  causo  time,  become  almost  a  synonyme  of  sensnalifn:. 

nor  the  time  of  this  change  in  his  condition  is  or  at  least  a  refined  voluptnonsness,  while  Oircb- 

known.     Ho  was  involved  in  tho  proscription  ing  was  further  from  the  meaning  of  hLid(«- 

by  which  Domitian  banished  all  philosophers  trines.   It  is  true  that  he  taught  cvdoi^MPna  to U 

from  Rome,  and  retired  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  the  highest  end  and  purpose  of  hnman  life,  bit 

where  he  oi>ened  a  school  of  stoicism,  and  held  this  word  was  intended  to  designate  a  stattfiif 

those  conversations  which  have  been  preserved  supreme  mental  bliss,  to  be  attained  only  by 

to  us  in  tho  **  Manual"  and  *'  Philosophical  JjCc-  temperance,  chastity,  and  a  healthy  intellecnai 

tures"  which  were  compiled  from  his  discourses  development.     That  bliss,  consisting  in  a  j*r- 

by  his  pupil  Arrian.     He  probably  returned  to  feet  repose  of  mind,  in  an  equilibrium  of  ill 

Rome  at\er  the  death  of  Domitian,  but  no  other  mental  faculties  and  passions,  is  perhap  no: 

details  of  his  life  have  been  preserved.    Like  very  different  from  tho  state  of  mind  which  li« 

the  other  stoic  philosophers,  he  taught  by  his  stoics  considered  as  tho  acme  of  hnman  perfec- 

example.    He  esteemed  philosophy  to  bo  neither  tion,  although  they  were  tho  most  nnrelentiu 

profound  speculation  nor  eloquent  discourse,  but  adversaries  of  Epicureanism.     Personally  Epi- 

the  h)ve  and  practice  of  virtue.    TIio  few  Uo-  curus  was  a  man  of  unsullied  morality.  He  wis 

mans  who  cultivated  philosophy  wero  all  eclec-  a  most  voluminous  writer  (iroXvypo^wrarorX 

tics  and  Plutonists  in  metaphysics  and  stoics  in  says  Diogenes  I^Ttins,  who  estimates  the  nnm- 

moral  philosophy.    Ethics  was  the  only  part  of  her  of  his  works  at  800  or  more.     He  boaited 

philosophy  in  which  they  took  a  serious  inter-  of  having  never  used  any  qaotations  in  order  to 
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swell  bis  volumoB.  Few  of  his  writings  have  ms  flows  directly  from  his  natural  philosophy. 
been  preserved,  but  a  full  analysis  of  his  doc-  The  human  soul,  according  to  him^  is  a  Seli- 
trines  is  to  be  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  cate  and  extremely  mobile  substance,  con- 
this, taken  in  connection  with  numerous  passages  sisting  of  the  minutest  round  atoms.  Its  ele- 
in  the  writings  of  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  ments  are  warmth,  air,  breath,  and  another 
others,  gives  us  a  full  insight  into  his  philosophi-  nameless  substance  on  which  sensibility  de- 
cal  system.  Within  the  present  century  a  frag-  pends.  While  the  8  first  named  are  distributed 
ment  of  his  book  on  nature  has  been  recovered  through  the  whole  body,  the  4th  has  its  seat 
from  the  ruinsofHerculaneum,  and  published  by  principally  in  the  pectoral  cavity,  and  is,  as  it 
Orelli  (Leipsic,  1818).  Philosophy,  according  to  were,  the  soul  of  the  soul.  The  soul  is  not  im- 
Epicnnis,  is  the  exertion  to  obtain  happiness  by  mortal ;  nevertheless  death  is  by  no  means  to 
reasoning.  The  supreme  bliss  (cvdai/xoi/cia)  is  en-  be  considered  as  an  evil,  since  there  remains  no 
joyment  and  perfect  freedom  from  pain.  Enjoy-  consciousness  of  annihilation  after  death.  Of 
ment  is  either  passive,  when  a  perfect  repose  of  all  objects  filling  space  infinitely  delicate  images 
mind  is  its  principal  condition,  or  active  (rjdoyrj  are  secreted.  These  images,  coming  into  con- 
KonurTTifumKri  and  cvictwyo-ia^.  The  former  is  tactwiththeorgansof  sense,  create  perceptions. 
preferable  to  the  latter.  It  is  the  state  of  ab-  The  conceptions  of  imagination  are  arbitrary 
solute  absence  of  pain.  Sensations,  whether  combinations  of  such  delicate  images  of  real  ob- 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  are  of  the  same  na-  jects.  By  frequent  perceptions  the  human 
turo ;  it  is  only  the  consequences  which  consti-  mind  attains  to  general  abstractions,  which  are 
tute  their  difference.  Hence  it  is  the  province  merely  collective  conceptions  of  the  features 
of  reason  to  discern  them  according  to  the  ulti-  common  to  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  indi- 
mate  effect  they  produce.  Virtue  in  itself,  ir-  vidual  perceptions.  Since  the  senses  are  the 
respective  of  its  consequences,  has  no  value,  receivers  of  mechanical  secretions  of  objects 
It  IS  merely  the  result  of  wisdom  and  sagacity  (images),  the  knowledge  obtained  through  them 
(tppovrjirts),  which  prove  to  man  that  happiness  is  real  and  objective,  the  only  correct  standard 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  charity,  peacefulness,  of  truth;  but  the  workings  of  imagination,  be- 
temperance,  patience,  self-command.  Human  ing  likewise  the  result  of  sensitive  perception, 
or  natural  rights  are  merely  restraints  of  indi-  although  an  indirect  one,  point  also  to  existing 
vidual  action,  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  so-  realities.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  universality 
cial  life.  It  is  self-interest  which  enjoins  us  to  of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
do  right.  The  repose  of  mind 'which  constitutes  ing  is  proof  conclusive  of  such  existence.  Tlie 
human  happiness  being  continuously  disturbed  gods  are  living  beings  of  human  shape  but  co- 
by  the  uncertainty  of  the  relations  of  man  to  lossal  proportions.  They  also  consist  of  atoms. 
the  universe  and  divinity,  Epicurus  proposed  They  are  immortal,  although  their  bodies  are 
to  dispel  that  uncertainty  by  a  reconstruction  of  similar  to  the  human  body.  This  contradiction 
the  atomistic  theories  of  Democritus,  in  the  fol-  is  explained  by  a  certain  equilibrium  of  con- 
lowing  manner :  Nothing  comes  from  nothing,  trasts  in  the  universe  (i(rovofna).  The  gods  are 
That  which  exists  can  never  be  annihilated,  living  in  eternal  bliss,  that  is  to  say,  in  absolute 
All  matter  consists  of  atoms,  and  these  are  un-  inactivity,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  sublime 
changeable  and  indivisible,  although  filling  a  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  spaces  between  the 
certam  space.  Beside  shape,  volume,  gravity,  different  celestial  bodies  {intermundia)  are  the 
and  motioiL  they  have  no  properties.    Their  seats  of  the  gods. 

number  it  infinite,  their  shape  indefinitely  va-  EPICYCLE  (Gr.  ctt*,  upon,  and  Kv«(Xor,  circle), 

ried.    The  universe  is  infinite,  and,  considered  the  path  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  in  the  cir- 

as  a  unit,  unchangeable,  for  the  aggregate  quan-  cumference  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  moves  uni- 

tity  of  matter  remains  always  the  same,  how-  formly  in  the  circumfereiice  of  a  second  circle, 

ever  its  component  parts  may  combine.    The  whose  centre  may  move*  in  the  circumference 

universe  cannot  be  the  product  of  divine  ac-  of  a  third,  &c.    The  epicycle  is  famous  in  the 

tion,  or  else  the  existence  of  evil  could  not  bo  history  of  science,  as  the  first  attempted  hypoth- 

accounted   for.    The    atoms    blindly   drifting  esis  to  explain  the  irregularity  of  the  planetary 

through  infinite  space,   and  declining  some-  motion.    The  discussion  of  this  curve  was  an 

what  from  their  course  (through  an  accidental  admirable  mathematical  drill  to  the  early  as- 

cause,  the   nature  of    which    Epicurus  fails  tronomcrs.     In  modern  times,  the  epicycle  is 

to  ejq>lain),  are  mingled  together,  shove  and  used  in  order  to  express  in  a  few  words  the  nu- 

push  one  another  (the  chaos),  until  the  homo-  morical  value  of  periodical  functions  of  an  un- 

geneous  ones  associate.    The  light  round  atoms  known  law.    Tims  if  the  fluctuations  of  the 

(the  atoms  of  fire)  are  pushed  upward,  where  thermometer  for  a  day  be  observed,  the  size  and 

they  form  the  celestial  bodies ;   those  which  initial  position  of  several  circles  may  be  calcu- 

are  somewhat  heavier  form  the  air,  while  the  lated,  such  that  if  the  centre  of  the  2d  move 

heaviest  are  precipitated  as  water  and  earth,  uniformly  round  the  1st  once  in  24  hours,  the  dd 

In  a  similar  way  the  different  objects  on  earth  round  the  2d  once  in  12  hours,  the  4th  round  the 

are  formed.    But  the  whole  process  is  mere-  8d  once  in  8  hours,  Ac,  the  height  of  the  cen- 

ly  an  accidental  aggregation  of  atoms;  higher  tre  of  the  4th  or  5th  circle  will  ^be  the  same  as 

ends  and  divine  laws  are  mere  inventions  of  that  of  the  mercury, 

the  human  mind.    The  psychology  of  Epicu-  EPICYCLOID,  the  path  of  a  point  in  the  cir- 
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cumfcrence  of  a  circle  rolling  npon  tho  circnm-  given  locality,  depending  on  some  temporarr, 

fercnco  of  another  circle.    If  the  rolling  circle  Accidental,  and  generally  inappreciable  caa«e; 

rolls  tipon  the  inside  of  the  stationary  circle,  tho  diiTcring  in  this  respcot  from  endemic  dii^eases, 

curve  is  called  a  hypocycloid.    Wlien  tho  point  or  those  developed  nnder  tho  inflnenco  of  some 

generating  the  curve  is  not  in  the  circumfcrenco  constant  or  periodic  canso.  Many  diseases,  orJi- 

of  the  rolling  circle,  but  inside  of  it  on  a  radius,  narily  sporadic,  may  become  epidemic  nnder  ctr- 

or  outside  on  a  radius  prolonged,  tho  curves  are  tain  ill-understood  conditions ;  or  some  new  dis- 

called  epitrochoids  or  hypotroclioids  (Gr.  rpo-  ease,  introduced  by  contagion  or  other  favorable 

XOfi8»;f,  circular).   Epicycloids  and  liypocycloids  circumstances,  may  spread  epidemically.    The 

are  remarkable  from  tho  fact  that  whenever  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  oven  an  allu- 

the  diameters  of  tho  two  circles  are  in  exact  nu-  sion  to  tho  phenomena  of  development^  progress, 

merical  ratio,  the  length  of  the  curve  is  also  in  and  treatment  of  this  great  category  of  disease-?; 

numerical  ratio  to  the  diameters.     Thoy  also  the  investigation  of  their  causes  is  extremely  dif- 

contain  several  curves  interesting  from  their  ficult,  and  has  given  rise  to  tho  most  fanciful,  al- 

physical  properties;  for  instance,  if  tlie  circles  aro  surd,  and  contradictory  opinions ;  and  the  soln- 

of  equal  size,  the  epicycloid  becomes  the  cardi-  tion  of  tho  problem  of  a  single  one  involves  a 

old,  which  is  tho  caustic  produced  by  reflection  rigorous  examination  of  tho  constitution  of  the 

from  a  circle,  when  the  luminous  point  is  in  tho  air,  tho  conformation  of  tho  soil,  the  nature  of 

circumference  ;  if  tho  rolling  circle  is  half  tho  tho  food,  and  even  the  social  habits  of  a  couo- 

diameter  of  the  stationary  circle,  the  epicycloid  try.    The  progressive  sciences  of  meteorology 

is  tho  caustic  produced  by  the  reflection  of  par-  and  physical    geography  will    probably  Boc«a 

alk4  rays  from  the  inside  of  a  circle,  while  tho  throw  additional  light  upon  theso  difficult  qT:e5- 

liyj)Ocycloid  becomes  a  straight  line.  tions ;    tho  most  important  sanitary  and  hygie- 

EPII)  AURUS  (the  modern  Epidavro),  an  an-  nic  improvements  often  depend  upon  the  remord 
cient  city  of  Greece,  in  Argolis,  on  the  Saronic  of  apparently  trifling  causes  of  disease,  and 
gulf,  enclosed  by  high  mountains,  and  which  the  consideration  of  this  matter  Is  now  activvly 
formed,  togetlier  with  its  small  adjacent  ter-  engaging  tho  attention  of  both  physicians  and 
ritory,  an  independent  state.  According  to  municipal  authorities.  Ilaving  ascertained  the 
Strabo,  it  was  founded  by  a  Carian  colony,  and  cause,  or  the  epidemic  tendency  of  tho  seasoc, 
originally  named  Epicarus.  It  subsequently  the  treatment  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
received  an  Argive  colony,  and  became  a  part  disease  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  evea 
of  tho  Doric  league,  of  which  Argos  was  tho  when  remedial  ifieasures  seem  powerless,  the 
liead.  It  had  an  aristocratic  constitution,  was  ]>hysician  cxm  do  much  to  check  an  epidemic 
an  important  commercial  city,  and  colonized  by  inspiring  confidenco  and  moral  courage,  and 
-'Egina;  bat  it  rapidly  declined  in  the  0th  cen-  by  withdrawing  tlio  attention  of  a  community 
tury  Ji.  C,  its  commerce  passing  into  tho  hands  from  tho  continual  consideration  of  any  sup- 
of  the  yEginctans.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished  posed  causes.  Experienco  has  shown  that  calm- 
for  its  splendid  temple  of  jEsculupius,  bearing  tho  ness,  cheerfulness,  absence  of  fear,  attention  to 
inscription :  "  Let  only  pure  souls  enter  here,"  tho  ordinary  rules  of  health,  avoidance  of  ob- 
which  stood  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  city,  on  vious  causes  of  disease,  tho  prccantion  not  to 
the  road  to  Argos,  between  two  mountains,  in  a  niako  any  sudden  change  in  food  and  habits  of 
thickly  wooded  grove,  in  which  it  was  unlawful  life,  and  especially  total  abstinence  from  adve^ 
for  any  one  to  be  born  or  to  die.  The  templo  tised  or  lauded  specifics,  are  the  best  means  of 
was  near  the  centre  of  this  sacred  grove,  and  avoiding  epidemic  diseases  or  of  passing  lightly 
contained  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  tho  god,  through  their  attacks.  Tho  human  constitution 
which  represented  him  as  seated  upon  a  throne,  may  become  acclimated  to  epidemic  diseaMS  in 
holding  in  one  hand  tho  head  of  a  serpent,  and  malarious  climates,  as  is  shown  by  the  greater 
in  tho  other  a  staflT,  while  a  dog  lay  at  liis  feet,  mortality  among  new  comers;  m  the  white 
Near  the  temple  thero  was  the  Tholus,  a  cir-  races  there  is  no  acclimation  against  endemics 
cnlar  structure,  containing  medicines  for  all  of  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  and  other 
diseases,  a  theatre,  tho  bath  of  iEsculapius,  marsh  diseases,  as  the  experience  of  our  south- 
and  other  temples  dedicated  to  Diana,  Venus,  crn  states  and  the  Pontine  marshes  of  Italy  fiilly 
Themis,  Hygeia,  and  Apollo.  Pilgrimages  were  proves ;  negroes  to  a  certain  extent  become  in- 
made  to  this  temple  by  tho  sick,  and  every  4  susceptible  to  tho  effluvia  of  the  rice  ^el^ 
years  a  festival,  with  musical  and  gyinnastio  but  not  so  much  so  to  the  causes  of  disean 
exercises,  was  here  celebrated.  Tho  wealth  of  on  the  cotton  plantations.  The  smallest  admix- 
this  temple  became  the  plunder  of  Koman  con-  ture  of  negro  blood  is  a  groat  protection  againft 
querors.  Some  of  its  foundations  are  still  traced,  yellow  fever,  and  a  quarter  mixture  has  been 
and  the  theatre  which  was  adjacent  to  it  is  one  considered  as  perfect  a  safeguard  as  is  raccina- 
of  tho  best  preserved  of  all  the  old  Greek  edi-  tion  against  small  pox.  Negroes  suffer  mew 
fices.  The  modern  Epidavro  is  a  small  village,  than  whites  from  cholera,  typhoid  diseases 
noted  as  the  place  of  assembly  of  tho  flrst  Greek  plague,  and  small  pox,  and  aro  much  less  liable 
congress  in  1821.  to  intermittents  as  well  as  yellow  fever.    (See 

EPIDEMIC  DISEASES  (Gr.  €m,  upon,  and  Acclimation). 

ii/fior,  people)   aro  those  which  att^ick  at  tho  EPIDERMIS,  or  CmoLE,  the  thin  8cmi-tran«« 

same  time  a  great   number  of  persons  in  a  parent  polliclo  which  covers  the  soxilMe  of  the 
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dermis  or  oorimn.    It  is  composed  of  layers  of  bined  princes  survived  it;  the  warjif  tShe  sons 

tessellated  or  pavement  epitbelinm  cells,  of  a  was  styled  that  of  the  "  Epigoni,"  and  toe  onlj 

flattened  oval  or  polygonal  shape,  and  about  Argive  hero  that  fell  was  i£gidens,  the^n  of 

i-^'av  of  an  inchin  aiameter;  each  cell  contains  Adrastus.    In  this  second  expedition  Thebes, 

a  nacleos  with  several  distinct  paler  grannies,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  was  razed  to  the 

llie  cells  are  developed  from  germs  supplied  by  ground. 

the  basement  membrane,  nourished  by  the  sub-  EPILEPSY  (Gr.  cTriXaft/SoMo,  to  seize  upon). 
Jacent  vessels,  and  cast  off  externally  from  time  This  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  diseases 
to  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  others ;  when  first  .hat  afflict  mankind,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
formed  they  are  spherical,  gradually  becoming  that,  in  ignorant  ages,  in  Rome,  in  Egypt^  and 
dry  and  flattened ;  the  deeper  layers  are  more  elsewhere,  epileptics  were  considered  as  having 
distinctly  cellular,  while  the  outer  ones  are  excited  the  ire  of  the  Divinity,  or  as  possess- 
scale-like.  The  epidermis  has  no  vessels  nor  ing  supernatural  powers,  on  account  of  which 
nerves,  but  is  pierced  by  the  ducts  of  the  seba-  they  were  worshipped.  This  was  due  to 
ceous  and  sweat  glands,  and  by  the  shafts  of  the  violence  and  extraordinary  force  developed 
the  hairs  or  feathers.  The  rete  mucosum  seems  by  the  muscles  in  epileptic  convulsions;  the 
to  be  composed  of  the  same  microscopic  ele-  screaming,  the  changes  in  color,  and  the  contor- 
ments  as  the  overlying  epidermis,  being  the  tions  of  the  face,  the  biting  of  the  tongue,  fol- 
principal  seat  of  the  pigment  cells  which  give  lowed  by  a  comatose  state  and  afterwfud  by  a  ^^ 
the  color  to  the  skin.  The  epidermis  covers  degree  of  mental  alienation.  There  are  so 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  body,  even  the  front  many  varieties  of  epilepsy  that  it  is  impossible 
of  the  eye,  and  is  continuous  with  the  epithe-  to  give  a  definition  of  the  disease  that  will  ap- 
linm  of  the  internal  mucous  membrane ;  it  is  ply  to  them  all.  However,  in  most  cases,  epl- 
iLkkest  in  those  parts  most  subjected  to  fric-  lepsy  is  characterized  by  convulsions  and  loss 
tion,  as  on  the  heel  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  of  consciousness,  occurring  at  longer  or  shorter 
where  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  horn.  Its  intervals,  during  which  the  patient  is  almost  in 
use  is  to  protect  the  sensitive  true  skin  from  good  health.  The  absence  of  fever  in  epilj^tics  ■  ] 
mechanical  injury  or  the  contact  of  air ;  in  the  serves  to  distinguish  their  affection  from  menin-  '^' — ^' 
living  body,  when  abraded,  it  is  speedily  re-  gitis  and  other  inflammations  accompanied  by 
placed ;  but  when  removed  by  maceration  or  convulsions.  The  loss  of  consciousness  also 
otherwise  after  death,  the  cutis  underneath  soon  distinguishes  epilepsy  from  hysteria.  As  in 
becomes  brown  and  dry.  The  chemical  com-  most  nervous  diseases,  a  hereditary  tendency  is 
position  of  the  thick  epidermis  of  the  heel  has  among  the  most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of  ^ 
been  found  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  epilepsy.  Leuret  and  Delasiauve  endeavor  to 
of  the  corneous  matter  of  nails,  hoofs,  horns,  show  that  it  is  very  rarely  inherited ;  but  the 
and  hair.  The  epidermis  is  familiarly  seen  in  testimony  of  many  others  leaves  no  doubt  about 
the  occurrence  of  olisters,  whether  produced  by  the  frequency  of  this  predisposing  cause.  Epi- 
friction  or  the  application  of  irritating  sub-  lepsy  often  appears  in  the  offspring  of  persons 
stances,  constituting  the  raised  portion  under  who  have  had  various  other  nervous  cc^mplaints. 
which  the  fluid  is  effused.  The  epidermis  not  Bouchct  and  Cazanviehl  say  that  out  of  180 
only  prevents  evaporation  from  the  dermis,  but  epileptics  80  were  descendants  of  persons  who 
also  prevents  absorption  of  fluids  from  without;  had  been  either  epileptic,  insane,  paralytic^ 
it  is  well  known  to  the  physician,  that  in  intro-  apoplectic,  or  hysteric.  As  regards  the  predis- 
ducing  medicinal  agents  into  the  system  by  the  posing  influence  of  sex,  there  is  no  doubt  tha^^ 
endermio  method,  the  process  is  rendered  very  women  are  much  more  frequentlv  attaclM 
much  more  rapid  and  effectual  by  previously  re-  by  epilepsy  than  men.  As  regards  the  inflnenoe 
moving  the  epidermis  by  a  blister.  of  age,  we  find  by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics 

EPIDOTE    (Gr.    tmMani,  to  increase),   a  given  by  several  English  and  French  anthorideS| 

mineral  of  the  garnet  family,  being  a  silicate  that  the  most  frequent  periods  of  life  at  which 

of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  lime.   The  species  epilepsy  begins  are  early  infancy  and  the  age 

indndea  several  varieties,  as :  1,  epidote  proper,  of  puberty.    Epilepsy  often  appears  also  in  very 

called  also  pistacite,  or  the  lime  and  iron  epi-  old  ago ;  Delasiauve  remarked^  that  out  of  286 

dote;  2,  lime  epidote ;  3,  monganesian  epidote ;  epileptics  the  disease  began  in  10  when  they 

4,  cerium  epidote.    The  mineral  occurs  crys-  were  from  60  to  80  years  old.    In  fact,  there  is 

tallized,  and  in  granular  masses.    Ilardncss  G-7 ;  no  age  that  escapes.    As  regards  climate,  noth- 

speoific  gravity  8.25-3.5.  The  colors  are  general-  ing  very  positive  has  been  established,  but  it  seems 

ly  various  shades  of  green.  The  finest  specimens  probable  that  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in 

are  brought  from  A  rendal  in  Norway.    They  hot  and  in  very  cold  than  in  temperate  climates, 

are  also  obtained  at  Franconia,  N.  H.,  Haddam,  Although  we  have  no  scientific  data  to  rely  upon^ 

Ck>nn.,  and  at  numerous  localities  in  which  we  think  that  the  extreme  variations  of  the  di- 

crystalline  rodics  are  found.  mate  of  the  United  States  are  among  the  causes  of 

EPIGONI   (Gr.  €myovou  descendants),   the  thegreaterfrenuency  of  pntfcpsy  In  this  country 

7  sons  of  the   7  Argive  heroes  who,   under  than  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Herpin, 

command  of  Adrastus,  besieged  Thebes.    The  with  others,  states  that  epilepsy  is  more  common 

war  of  the  fathers  was  styled  that  of  the  "  Seven  in  persons  of  low  stature ;  but  even  if  this  be 

L*.:}^n:i  i hebe-.'.    .ID-        i-.\n^s  ..\.:.»  ■    ■•. .  tn.e,  ^-t.  ■.         t    ■  :  ■■•  -■  ■■  •        ■" 
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Btattire  a  prodisposing  cause  of  tho  dis-  phonomenon.    Not  only  haya  tra  knoyn  flw 
'  in  many  of  tlio  cases  on  "which  he  first  symptom  not  to  be  the  aame  In  dHflBmft 
ihisTiowit  is  partly  tho  inflaencO'Of  epi-  epileptics,  but  in  the  same  one  we  baTO  mm 
[ready  existing  in  childhood  or  in  ado-  differences  in  this  respect  in  8  ^Uffercnt  attaoka 
xpOy  that  has  prevented  the  development  of  Some  epileptics  certainly  are  ezoeptioDs  to  tbt 
)dy.    Various  malformations  of  the  body,  rule  advanced  by  Dr.  O.  J.  B.  Williainfl»  wliieh 
ispecially  of  the  crauium,  are  certainly  is  tliat  the  first  manifestation  of  an  attack  is 
^  the  most  frequent  predisposing  causes,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart.    Many  phyriciaiH 
constitutions,  as  proved  by  Esquirol  and  think  the  scream  is  the  firat  symptonL    It  often 
by  Dr.  C.  B.  Kadcliflb,  are  favorable  to  the  is,  but  the  paleness  of  the  face  nsnally  preoedct 
ction  of  epilepsy.  Among  other  prcdispos-  it.    Some  epileptics  do  not  scream.    Ai  000a 
uses  are  dentition,  the  first  appearance  and  as  these  symptoms  have  appeared,  a  ri^  tetanio 
ssation  of  menstruation,  onanism,  and  the  or  at  least  tonic  spasm  takes  place  in  the  limb^ 
of  alcoholic  drinks.    Almost  all  kinds  of  and  the  patient  falls.    Respiration  is  sfupend- 
es  may  produce  epilepsy,  but  among  the  ed,  and  the  face  becomes  qnite  injected  widi 
pal  we  must  place  those  affections  in  which  block  blood,  and  assumes  a  hideoos  aq>ect  both 
ood  becomes  altf  red  or  diminished  in  its  from  tlie  spasms  of  its  mnscies  and  the  Wsckidi 
it,  and  organic  affections  of  tho  mem-  or  bluish  hue.    Sometimes  a  momentaiy  relixip 
I  of  the  cerobro-spinol  axis  and  of  certain  tion  is  then  observed  in  the  limbs ;  bat  almotf 
)f  this  nervous  centre.    Another  very  pow-  at  once  clonic  convulsions  occur  eTerywbere  in 
;ause,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  de-  the  trunk,  the  limbs,  the  face,  and  often  in  tbt 
rated  by  Marshall  Uoll  and  recently  by  various  internal  organs  of  the  bladder,  tke 
laul  and  Jenner,  and  by  Brown-S6quard,  bowels,  and  even  in  tho  ntems.    The  mooth 
issive  loss  of  blood.    Pregnancy,  parturi-  then  ejects  a  frothy  saliva,  often  reddened  witk 
.nd  menstruation,  frequency  cause  epilep-  blood  from  the  bitten  tongue.     The  renintoiy 
k.  tumor  on  a  nerve,  or  any  cause  of  irri-  muscles,  after  the  first  spasms  which  prodnoe  the 
on  the  trunk  or  the  terminal  part  of  any  scream  and  suffocation,  oanung  a  gnrj^iag  or 
ve  nerve,  and  especially  in  the  skin  or  hissing  sound,  become  relaxed,  and  then  mm 
ious  membrane,  very  often  produces  it.  employed  in  inspiration  contract,  andahnoitii 
und,  a  burn,  worms  in  the  bowels  or  soon  as  air  has  reached  the  lanas  the  eonnl- 
lere,  stone  in  tho  bladder  or  in  other  sions  cease  or  notably  diminish.    Ordiniritf 
,  a  foreign  body  in  tho  ear,  &c.,  are  the  fit  is  over  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  it  ii  not 
1  to  have  caused  epilepsy.    It  is  quite  cer-  unfrequcntly  the  case  that  after  agenerd  rda- 
lat  great  mental  excitement  or  emotion  ation  another  seizure  comes  on,  and  BomctinMi 
iginatcd  epilepsy  in  many  cases,  but  it  many  occur  with  very  short  intermiasions.  Dv- 
probable  that  the  disease  was  not  produced  ing  the  whole  time  tiie  fit  lasts  the  patiett  ii 
secauses,but  has  only  been  brought  to  man-  deprived  of  consciousness,  and  when  he  it- 
self by  this  kind  of  excitement. — Wlien  a  covers  he  remembers  nothing  that  has  tika 
etc  fit  is  about  to  take  place,  it  is  usually  place  in  the  mean  time.    In  some  otSH  Ai 
led  by  some  sensation  or  some  change  in  tho  seizure  is  followed  by  aprolonged  coma,  aiAv 
)f  the  patient.    K  a  sensation  precedes  the  sometimes  in  death.    When  the  patient  xeeofM 
3omcs  most  frequently  from  some  part  of  from  a  fit,  oven  if  it  has  not  heea  ft  veiy  lenn 
in,  and  especially  from  that  of  tho  fingers  one,  he  usually  feels  extremely  fatiffoed  and ■tf' 
).    This  sensation  is  well  known  under  tho  fers  from  headache.    Fortunately,  JMywero;  ki 
of  aura  e2)ileptica.    There  is  as  much  va-  soon  falls  asleep,  and  ordinarily  is  almost  as  vdl 
s  regards  the  kind  and  tho  intensity  of  the  as  usual  when  he  wakes  np,  except  thatthe  kttdf 
ion  as  there  is  in  respect  to  its  point  of  ache  and  the  fatigue  still  exist,  thoogh  utA 
ig.    Most  frequently,  however,  the  aura  is  diminished.    When  many  fits  have  taken  pbee, 
ation  of  cold,  of  burning,  or  tliat  kind  of  even  at  somewhat  long  intervalsi  aneh  as  Kith 
ion  produced  by  a  draft  of  cold  air  on  a  al  weeks,  mental  derangement  often  supemM^ 
i  part  of  tbo  body.    Sometime^  the  aura  and  in  this  way  epilepsy  leads  to  inatfuty.  Ii 
from  tho  eye  or  the  car,  and  then  a  flash  some  cases  the  fits  recur  at  regular  periods;  ii 
it  or  somo  other  sensation  comes  from  the  others  they  return  with  eveiT  retain  of  thi 
,  or  peculiar  sounds  are  heard.    Somo  circumstances  which  seem  to  nave  cmed  tki 
tics  bccomo  gay,  others  mournful,  when  first,  such  as  menstruation,  pregpanoj',  ths  Ii- 
.ro  about  to  have  a  fit;  in  others  the  at-  fluence  of  certmn  seasons^  &o.    Thexeisiddia 
3  announced  by  somo  cliaugo  in  tho  diges-  great  regularity  in  the  length  of  the  intvnb 
mctions.    Whether  i)rcceded  or  not  by  an  between  the  fits,  and  they  come  eveiy  day,  svcy 
>r  by  any  change  in  the  functions  of  tho  week,  every  month,  dec,  at  irrc^nlar  hona 
18  organs,  a  complete  attack  usually  begins  Many  patients  have  vexr  (fifferent  mtambb^ 
ui  extreme  paleness  of  tho  face,  and  at  tho  tween  their  successive  fits.    Some  have  ■■? 
time  or~iL;^«Lvly  so  there  are  contractions  fits  a  day,  others  one  every  6  months,  orawT 
'cral  muscles  of  the  iucu,  the  eye,  and  tho  year.    Delasiauvo  mentions  4  case  in  wUcbthi 
Observers  do  not  agree  as  rega^iU  the  number  of  fits  was  2,500  in  a  montlL    But  thi 
lanifestation  of  a  fit,  probably  because  the  greater  the  number  of  fita  the  less  riobnt  thqr 
e  does  not  always  begin  with  the  some  genendly  are. — ^We  have  akeadly  iidd  thit  w 
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'▼orieUef  of  epilepsy  are  nnmorons;  and  among  a  time  this  force  diminishefl,  and  in  most  cases 

them  the  two  principal  especially  require  to  be  it  becomes  less,  and  even  much  less,  than  in 

noticed.    In  a  complete  fit  of  epilepsy  there  are  healthy  people.    Now  the  nature  of  epilepsy 

two  distinct  features :  1,  the  loss  of  conscious-  seems  to  consist  in  an  increase  of  the  impressi- 

ness;  2,  the  muscular  convulsions.  Eachoftliese  bility,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  reflex  ezcita- 

may  exist  alone.    In  the  case  of  a  seizure  con-  bility  of  certain  parts  of  the  cercbro-spinal  axis. 

Bisting  only  in  the  loss  of  consciousness  without  In  most  cases  of  epilepsy  these  parts  are  the 

eonvnlsions,  we  have  the  so  called  epileptic  medulla  oblongata  and  tlie  neighboring  parts 

vertigo,  which  is  a  form  of  epilepsy  that  fre-  of  tlie  encepholon  and  of  the  spinal  cord.    But 

auently  exists  alone,  and  also  coexists  often  with  the  scat  is  not  constant,  and  may  be  sometimes 
lie  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  attack  is  limited  to  the  oblong  medulla  or  extended  to 
complete.  In  this  last  case  the  patient  some-  other  ports  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Dr. 
times  has  a  complete  seizure,  sometimes  only  Brown-S6quard  has  tried  to  explain  tliis  mys- 
a  more  or  less  prolonged  attack  of  vertigo,  terious  phenomenon  of  loss  of  consciousness.  It 
"Whether  vertigo  exists  alone  or  coexists  with  seemed  very  strange  that  at  the  same  time  that 
complete  attacks,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  afiec-  certain  parts  of  the  encephalon  were  acting 
tion,  not  for  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  because  with  great  energy,  another  part  should  be  com- 
fits of  simple  vertigo  lead  more  frequently  to  pletely  deprived  of  action.  This,  accordingto 
insanity  than  complete  fits  of  epilepsy.  The  the  above  named  writer,  is  very  simple.  Tlie 
cases  of  epileptiform  convulsions  witliout  loss  of  blood  vessels  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
consciousness  are  not  so  frequent  as  the  coses  the  seat  of  consciousness  and  of  the  mental 
of  simple  vertigo.  They  are  particularly  pro-  faculties,  receive  nerves  from  the  medulla  c^- 
dnoed  by  injuries  to  the  nerves  or  to  tlie  spinal  longota  and  the  spinal  cord;  these  bloodvessels 
cord. — ^The  nature  of  epilepsy,  the  material  and  when  they  are  excited  contract  and  expel  the 
dynamical  conditions  of  the  parts  which  are  af-  blood  they  nonnally  contain,  and  it  is  known 
fected  in  the  animal  organism,  hove  been  great-  that  all  the  functions  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
ly  illustrated  by  the  researches  of  modern  pliys^  cease  when  they  do  not  receive  blood.  Now, 
lologists  and  practitioners.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  when  the  excitation  that  exists  in  the  beginning 
thought  the  seat  of  epilepsy  to  be  chiefly  in  the  of  a  fit  acts  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its 
tneduUa  oblongata,  and  tiiot  its  nature  con^t-  neighborhood,  it  produces  at  the  same  time  the 
ed  in  an  increased  reflex  power,  at  least  in  the  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  of  thot  part 
beginning  of  the  disease,  and  also  that  the  con-  of  the  broin  which  we  have  mention^,  and  a 
TuJsions  were  the  results  of  the  asphyxia  caused  convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
by  the  dosure  of  the  larynx  (laryngUmus).  face,  tlie  eye,  tlie  neck,  the  larynx,  &c.,  all  parts 
lliis  theory  Is  in  opposition  to  several  facts,  receiving  nerves  from  the  some  source  as  these 
In  t^e  first  place,  although  loryngismus  almost  blood  vessels.  In  this  way  the  loss  of  conscious- 
always  exists  and.  certainly  concurs  in  the  pro-  ncss  is  explained.  The  following  toble  from  Dr. 
dnction  of  asphyxia,  and  in  so  doing  generates  Brown-Se(iuard^s  work  on  epilepsy  shows  how 
convulsions,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  the  cause  the  principal  phenomena  of  epilepsy  are  gener- 
of  convulsions,  ^  it  does  not  always  exist,  and  atcd : 
as  there  is  one  kind  of  convulsions  (the  tonic)  Cauvis. 


"which  precedes  the  asphyxia.     Beside,  there  i.  surUng  of  an  excitation  i.  ContncUon  of  tho  blood 

are  more  powerful  causes  of  asphyxia  in  the  '^'n  *  *<'°f '""'«**'  *"  *^*"     TesMi*  oft^f  brain  propor 

J.*-        T   •       1  i.-        •      AT-     1      '^    -^  1   xt^  citable  i»ort of  the  nervous       and  contxactlon   <^  some 

condition  of  circulation  in  the  brom  mid  the  BTBtom.                                     masdea,  by  a  reflex  ooUon 

spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest.    Then,  as  ftom  the  central  scat  of  the 

regards  the  increased  reflex  power.  Dr.  Hall  ^  contraction  of  the  blood  a.  lS^V  consdonsnes.. 

acknowledges  that  this  power  is  diminished  in  vc!»oUiof  the  bmtn  proi>or. 

persons  who  have  been  epileptic  for  some  time.  »•  ,^T"'"^'*A'k"  ""^    it  **  *'  ^fST  ^^  ?L}:^^J?ii 

trwr                X      J     .^   xi        /•     *    XT    i.  Ai       J*  the  base  ofthe  cncoiihalon,       of  the  xnosclos  employed  In 

Wo  cannot  admit  thereiore  that  tiie  disease  duo  to  its  cxpuiaion  from     expiration, 

consists  in  the  increase  of  this  power.    Another  the  brain  nropor,  &^                       ,     ^    . 

theoi7ha8beenrecentlypropoSedbyDr.Brown.  ^ ^ffiy mSS.          ''"  4  Cry «id asphyxia. 

S^nard.    Guided  by  experiments  on  animals.  6.  Asphyxia.                       5,  General  clonic  conTuiskms. 

in  which  he  produces  epilepsy,  he  has  found  ^  J^''}^^i^;tr.t''!.f  flTJl^  ^ln"Jt«?j!!rif*Sf2SII!l; 

TV-^i          It                     •*                 ji»x         !•  power,  except  of  the  part       slons  and  return  of  resplra- 

that  the  reflex  power  is  composed   OI  two  dlS-  of  the  nervous  centres  em-       tlon. 

tinct  powers,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  reflex  ^  Pi">>*<i  J^  respiraUon.          .  „  _      , 

force  and  the  other  the  reflex  excitability.    He  7- K^^tum  of  respiration.        7.  Betnm  of  consdonsnc. 

basfonnd  that  the  reflex  force  may  be  very  much  — ^The  first  thing  to  be  done  for  an  epileptic 

diminished  while  the  reflex  excitability  is  very  is  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to 

much  increased.    This  last  power  is  the  power  try  to  get  rid  of  tliat  cause  if  it  still  exists, 

of  impressibility  of  the  cerobro-spinal  axis ;  in  Very  often  epilepsy  depends  upon  some  external 

epileptics  this  impressibility  is  very  much  oug-  cause  of  irritation  which  may  easily  be  removed ; 

mented.    The  dightest  excitations  may  produce  it  is  of  the  greotcst  importance  to  discover  if 

reflex  actions  in  them.    In  the  beginning  of  there  is  anywhere  such  an  irritation,  and  as  the 

epilepsy,  usually  the  other  reflex  power,  which  patient  may  not  be  aware  of  its  existence,  it  is 

is  Uxo  force  manifested  in  the  reflex  actions  of  necessary  to  look  for  it  everywhere.    Of  the 

the  cerebro-spinal  azis^  is  increased ;  but  after  various  modes  of  treatment,  the  most  powerftd 
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arc  those  means  of  exciting  tlio  skin  which  most  olis,  in  Palestine,  about  310,  dieil  Mav  12,  4^^. 

readily  produce  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  tlie  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage,  but  falling  in  ^Jrh 

encephalon   and   spinal  cord.      All  physicians  Christian  teacliers  was  bafitizeil  by  the  bi-sh'-p 

know  what  tlicse  means  are.     One  of  the  most  Luoian,  and  from  his  youth  dwell  in  tlie  •]•.-»- 

efficacious  remedies  is  l)elIadonna.     Physicians  erts  of  Ei^ypt  amon^  the  monks,  who*f  v-r- 

should  not  de-^pair  of  curing  their  patients,  and  tues  he  admired  and  whose   luude  i»f  life  };i 

should  not  change  a  mode  of  treatment  until  adopted.     There  ho  joined  to  the  jira^^ticr**  ^f 

they  have  j;iven  it  a  fair  trial;  and  patients  and  penitence  the  labors  of  study,   and   m;i.-rer..-; 

their  families  shouhl   remember  that  the  rules  the  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Syriiic,  Greek,  and  Lit'.z 

of  hygiene  must  be  followed  by  epileptics  much  languages.    At  the  age  of  20  ho  returni-d  :••  iii-* 

more  closely  than  by  those  afflicted  with  almost  native  country,  and   founded   a    inona-tery  .f 

any  other  disease.  which  lie  was  for  30  years  tlie  suj>eri«.'r.    He 

EPIMENIDES,  a  poet  and  hero  of  Cnossus,  wrote  several  bor>ks  for  the   in*itrurtif»n  ofihr 

in  the  island  of  Crete,  tiourished  in  thcTtii  cen-  numerous  monks  whom  he  had  under  his  <'iT*. 

tury  B.  C.     He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  seven  He  was  invited  in  367  to  the  bislii>i»ric  of  C"n- 

wise  men  of  (rreece,  among  whom  lie  is  some-  stantia  or  Salami-*  on  the  island  of  Cypru-.  ar/i 

times  counted  in  place  of  Periander.     Ho  was  in  this  station  he  became  known  as  an  ar«'.«r.: 

principally  occupied  with  politics  and  legisla-  atlviTsary  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius  and  At:* •'.> 

tion,  but  of  his  treatises  on  these  subjects  noth-  narius,  and  of  many  of  the  writings  of  Orij».ri; 

ing  remains.     He  also  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  ho  was  alnn'-!  tl.^ 

Argonauiic  expcilition,  which  is  lost.    There  are  only  Atlianasian  bisliop  who  was  spar»?«l  ly  tl:tr 

mau\'  fabulous  accounts  of  his  life.     He  is  said  Arians,  then  in  the  height  of  their  power.    lU 

to  have  passed  57  years  in  profound  sleep  in  a  visite<l  Rome  in  382,  Avhere  he  first  met  with 

cavern,  and  to  have  pos<e<-5(.d  the  marvellous  St.  Jerome.     He  subsequently  made  a  j«>:;r!:«-r 

power  of  separating   himself  from   his   body,  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  liad  a  lively  ownrri 

The   Atheni.ins  sutt'ering  from    a    plague   in-  with  the  Origenist  patriarch  John,  and  tht-n  n> 

voked    his  aid,  and  he  removed  the  vscourge.  paired  to  ('onstantinople,  where  he  Un^k  p-t 

His  life  was  prolonged  acconling  to  some  to  against  Chryso>tom.     He  died  at  sea.  whiK  r^- 

the  age  of  229  years.  turning  to  Cyprus.     His  most  import.ant  xku.ri 

EPIN'AIi,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  is  his  Panariuin,  a  discourse  clirecteil  aj:i:>l 

department  of  Vosges,  and  of  an  arrondis«cment  heresies,  of  which  he  counted  80.     Ufa!!  li.e 

of  its  own  name.  225  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Paris;  Greek  fathers  he  wrote  in  the  poorest  styl<',  •*" 

pop.  of  the  arroudissement  in  isr>r>,  i.W),33H,  and  ficure,  unpolished,  and  without  order  or  co;ir.t<- 

«»f  the  town  10,140.     It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  tion.     A  standard  edition  of  his  works  i<  lU: 

'.'osges    m«mntains,   and    is  divitlod    into  two  of  Diimysius  Petavius  (2  vols.  fol..  Pari*,  Hir. 
j'arly  ei[ual  parts  by  the  river  Moselle,  along        E  Pi  PH  AN  Y  (Gr.  cjn<^w*<i,  appearance,  nir.i- 

ihe  hanks  of  which  there  are  line  promenades,  festntion),  a  festival  of  the  Christian  chonl, 

Its  fortifications  are  now  destroyed,  and  it  lias  instituted  to  commemorate  the  appearance cf 

only  tlie  ruins  of  its  old  ca<tle.     It  has  a  col-  Jesus  Christ  to  tlie  magi  or  wise  men,  who  cars* 

lege,  museum,  and  public  lihrary  of  18,0O0  vol-  from  the  east  bringing  him  presents.     It  isceit- 

uiiies;  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  cutlery,  brated  on  Jan.  6.     It  is  often  called  the  '•inari- 

copper,  china  ware,  paj>er,  and  oil.     Marble  is  fe<tation  of  Christ  to   the   Gentiles'*  «nil  tlrf 

quarrie<l  in  the  vicinity.  (rreek  church  terms  it  the  theophany,  or  appci'- 

EPINAY,  LonsE  Flohf-xce  Pktroxille  dk  ance  of  (Jod.     The  eastern  Christians  iriiro  i: 

LA  Live  d',  a  French  authoress,  born  in  1725,  also  the  name  of  "feast  of  light;''  in  Geruianj 

died  April  17,  17S3.     She  was  unhappily  mar-  it  is  known  as  the  "festival  of  the  thrvehi4T 

ried,  and  while  yet  young  became  the  mistress  kings;"  and  some  of  the  early  fathers  txik  i:  to 


vJrimm  until  his  departure  from  France,  when,  table  parasites  which  are  found  upon  niaa  ri 

under  the  guidance  of  Ditlerot,  she  continued  other  animals.     Those  which  grow  within  tb« 

liis  hierary  corresponrlence  with  the  sovereigns  cavities  (»f  the  same  arc  callecl  ExTornTTES.  la- 

of  Europe.     She  wrote  an  educational  work  flsmuch,  however,  as  no  deHnifc  line  can  bedravn 

i^niitliid  ( 'o nrt^rsat io HH  (V  Krni J it\  to  which  a  prize  between  the  two,  and  as  some  S|)ccies  bel«>npto 

was  aw.'irded  hy  the  French  academy  in  17^3.  both  classes,  they  will  for  convenience  sake  1* 


^^'''J"/,!*.*;  I'^fl^l'V^V'^-'-       .   ,        .,      ,  tance  of  the  diseases  created  by  nwny  of  ther* 

T^.w.w,  .  v,,,^..  -   ,        ^,      ,       .  recognized,  and  the  Mief  in 

generation  been  given  np. 
lerop-    They  all  belong  to  the  fungi  and  algic,  but  vo 


EPIPIIANIUS,  Saint,  a  father  of  the  church,     growths  has  been  i 
bishop  of  Constantia  (more  anciently  Sahimis),     their  spontaneous 
in  Cyi>nLs,  born  iji  the  district  of  Klcutherop-    They  all  belong  to 
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are  not  yet  soffidently  advanced  in  our  knowl-  essential  elements  for  reproduction,  it  grows  at 
edge  of  cryptogamite  to  attempt  any  minute  once,  be  it  on  the  outer  surface  or  -within  the 
classification,  or  to  distinguish  between  these  body.  At  first  the  growth  may  be  merely  su- 
two  orders.  Robin  and  KQchenmeister,  how-  perficial ;  but  soon  the  vegetative  process,  the 
ever,  divide  them  according  to  their  supposed  mycelium,  begins  to  seek  nourishment  in  deeper 
place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  while  Virchow  soil,  and  its  filaments  penetrate  dl  tissnea,  wher- 
and  his  followers  classify  them  into  those  really  ever  the  minutest  hole  is  left  for  its  entrance, 
pathognomonic  of  disease,  and  those  accident-  The  spores  or  mycelium  may,  by  acting  as  a 
ally  occurring  in  it  For  this  last  arrangement  foreign  body,  produce  absorption  in  a^acent 
the  two  following  conditions  are  necessary,  viz. :  parts,  and  thus  make  way  for  their  progress  in- 
tbe  constant  occurrence  of  the  parasite  in  the  ward  indefinitely.  When  once  the  spores  gain 
disease,  and  the  positive  result  of  inoculation,  admission  we  may  see  the  same  result  as  when 
There  are  some  who  say  that  even  this  is  not  we  plant  the  seeds  oflarger  vegetables  in  the  soil, 
enough,  and  that  the  fungus  may  carry  the  matter  They  send  forth  their  sprouts  upward  and  down- 
of  contagion  attached  to  itself,  and  that  this  prop-  ward,  pushing  before  them  whatever  resists 
agates  uie  disease.  Schonlein  throws  out  such  their  progress.  But  if  in  addition  to  the  sprouts 
a  hint  with  regard  to  animal  parasites  when  he  we  should  have  our  seed  increasing  by  self-divi- 
ad  vises  our  cleaning  the  itch  insect  with  bru^  si  on,  and  to  an  immense  extent,  what  would 
and  bath  before  proceeding  to  inoculate,  and  follow  ?  What  wonder  then  if  this  process,  car- 
Clemens  of  Frankfort  asks:  ^'If  we  were  to  find  ried  on  beneath  the  less  yielding  skin,  should 
constantly  in  the  vaccine  matter  one  and  the  lead  to  inflammation  and  destruction  of  the 
•ame  ftmgus,  by  the  transportation  of  which  parts  ?  The  oidium  albicans  may  produce  death 
new  variola  existed,  which  should  wo  call  the  m  an  infant  by  stopping  the  (esophagus  or  wind- 
tme  inoculating  matter,  the  fungus  attached  pipe.  Impaired  vision  may  be  caused  by  the 
to  the  lyinph,  or  the  lymph  attached  to  the  growth  of  a  fungus  within  the  eye.  Atrophy 
apores?"  The  dwelling  places  of  the  crypto-  and  deformity  may  result  from  their  presence 
gamiffi  seem  as  univers^  as  their  growth  is  sim-  in  the  hair  and  nmls.  Erosions  of  the  skin,  and 
pie*  Deep  under  the  sea  are  lying  beds  of  tlie  inflammation  they  create,  may  bring  on 
alge ;  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  they  may  swelling  of  glands.  Parasites  may  also  prove 
be  found ;  the  air  we  breathe  contains  them,  and  injurious  by  irritating  the  nervous  system,  as  in 
the  winds  waft  them  from  pole  to  pole.  They  pityriasis  versicolor^  or  chemically.  The  vinous 
ibrm  the  chief  means  of  resolving  dead  matter  fermentation  is  brought  about  b^  the  action  of 
into  its  original  elements,  and  are  present  and  a  fungus  on  sugar,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into 
are  gone  with  a  rapidity  alike  inconceivable,  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  Now  saliva  changes 
No  wonder  that  men  believed  in  the  spontano-  the  starchy  compounds  of  food  into  sugar,  and 
one  development  of  these  forms,  for  their  ap-  the  presence  of  a  fungus  may  convert  this  in  turn 
pearance  in  certain  situations  seems  otherwise  into  alcohol.  So  too  the  sarcina  ventriculi  and 
inexplicable.  The  animal  parasites  live  mostly  on  the  oidium  albicans  may  cause  tlie  acetous  and 
the  living  tissues  of  man ;  with  the  vegetable  lactic  acid  fermentations  respectively.  The  very 
the  reverse  is  generally  the  case,  and  it  is  those  decay  of  vegetable  parasites  may  produce  pu- 
parts  already  decomposed  or  diseased  which  tridity  in  their  masses.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
ibrm  their  chief  support.  They  usually  attack,  est  ground,  however,  to  believe  the  presence  of 
<«"  better  succeed  m  establbning  tliemselves  fungoid  growths  in  the  body  or  atmosphere 
upon,  parts  not  intimately  connected  with  the  has  aught  to  do  with  the  spread  or  cause  of 
system  and  auperficial,  and  therefore  less  able  epidemics.  We  see  then  that  vegetable  para- 
to  resist  their  iimuence ;  or  else  they  attend  upon  sites  are  able  to  work  a  multitude  of  evils  upon 
long  disease,  when  the  strength  of  the  body  is  mankind,  but  the  extent  thereof  must  be  in  pro- 
already  wasted.  This  cannot  be  said,  however,  portion  to  the  condition  and  size  of  the  organ 
of  every  speciea.  The  character  of  the  soil  ex-  affected.  Although  they  may  in  some  instances 
ercises  an  important  influence  over  their  growth,  be  as  troublesome,  as  dangerous  to  life  even, 
and  may  in  fact  change  it  entirely.  Indeed,  we  as  their  animal  relatives,  still  we  are  not  eo 
can  hardly  oive  any  general  rules ;  for  some  much  shocked  to  have  our  head  covered  with 
afiTect  an  acid  nutriment,  others  alkaline ;  some  the  sporules  of  the  favus  plant  as  with  pediculi, 
grow  upon  the  outside,  where  there  can  be  no  though  both  are  marks  of  uncleanliness,  or  to 
warmth,  others  within  the  heated  cavities  of  know  that  our  stomach  is  filled  with  sarcina, 
the  body;  some  thrive  best  in  light  and  pure  as  to  suspect  that  a  frightful  strongylus  lies 
air,  others  in  darkness  and  carbonic  acid ;  some  coiled  up  in  our  kidney.  Before  discussing  the 
live  in  fluids  while  others  are  always  found  dry.  various  species,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  in  a 
It  will  be  seen  then  that  idl  these  points  must  few  words  the  nature  and  growth  of  fungi,  re- 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  we  attempt  ferring  for  further  information  to  the  article  on 
to  destroy  them,  and  a  universal  parasite  killer  Fungi.  They  consist  of  organs  of  fructifica- 
is  an  impossibility,  for  what  is  death  to  one  tion,  and  a  nutritive  apparatus.  This  last  is 
species  may  be  the  food  of  anotiier.  The  effect  called  mycelium,  and  is  made  up  of  threadlike, 
of  their  presence  on  man  is  as  various  as  that  more  or  less  compacted,  elongated  cells^  which 
of  the  animal  parasites,  though  less  dangerous,  interlace  and  have  no  intimate  connection.^  It 
When  the  phuit  has  fbund  its  favorite  and  has  such  an  indefinite  form,  and  differs  so  little 
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when  yre  consider  their  customs — the  nipple  marked  yellow  and  roundish  crusts,  which  smell 

taken  from  one  child  and  given  to  another,  feed-  vilely,  and  consist  of  spores  and  mycelium.  From 

ing  various  children  with  the  same  spoon,  and  so  one  point  this  fungus  may  spread  over  the  whole 

on.     How  it  apiKjars  in  sporadic  cases  also  is  scalp,  i)roducing  baldness  and  scars.  Fortunately 

not  difficult  to  explain,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  for  a  cure  is  almost 

it  is  an  ordinary  form,  which  may  grow  on  impossible.    The  tricajjhyton  tonsurans  and  T. 

many  substances,  and  be  transported  in  the  form  sporuloides  also  cause  baldness  when  they  attack 

ofitssporules  in  all  directions  by  the  air. — Noth-  the  hair,  and  the  former  produces  the  disease 

ing  more  than  a  sketch  can  be  given  of  the  called  ringworm  which  is  so  prevalent  in  asylums 

various  diseases  caused  by  these  parasites,  and  for  children.  ThQmicro8poronAxidouiniX\\iQ\\\sQ 

their  treatment  must  be  entirely  omitted.    For  attacks  the  hair,  and  the  M.  maitagrophyUs  the 

convenience  sake  they  may  be  divided  into  the  beard.    The  only  vegetable  parasite  which  is 

Z  following  groups :  those  of  the  alimentary  found  upon  the  skin  alone  is  the  M.  furfur^ 

canal,  of  the  scalp,  and  of  the  skin.     In  the  first  which    is    the   cause  of   the    eruption  which 

we  place  the  oidium  albicans  already  described,  is  known  as  pityriasis  versicolor.    Several  of 

and  here  too  belongs  the  torula  ccrevisice^  or  the  above-mentioned  species  may  take    root 

yeast  plant,  its  near  relative,  which  is  met  with  upon  the  skin  as  well  as  the  scalp,  but  they 

occasionally  in  all  the  fluid  excretions  of  the  never  form  a  well  marked  disease  like  the  latter. 

body.     It  forms  the  ordinary  cholera  fungus  in  Various  kinds  of  cryptogamise  have  been  ob- 

the  vomitus  and  intestinal  discharges  of  this  served  in  other  situations,  as  within  the  ear, 

disease,  and  is  often  found  in  the  stomach  and  eye,  lungs,  and  nails,  but  the  descriptions  of 

attached  to  the  walls  of  the  intestine  after  them  are  very  defective,  and  we  hardly  know 

death.    It^  usual  presence  in  fermenting  fluids  where  they  belong.    It  is  probable,  however, 

has  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  cause  of  that  they  are  species  of  fungi  which  have  acci- 

euch  change,  and  we  know  that  when  added  as  dentally  found  a  favorable  place  for  develop- 

yeast  it  acts  as  a  true  ferment ;  but  we  do  not  ment. — Man,  however,  is  not  the  only  animal 

know  but  that  tlie  peculiar  chemical  change  infested  by  the  vegetable  parasites.     Upon  the 

may  offer  merely  the  conditions  for  its  sudden  mammalia  it  is  true  that  few  have  been  ob- 

appearance  and  rapid  growth.    It  is  another  served,  but  this  remains  an  almost  unexplored 

form  oi '  WiQ  penicilium   glaucum.      Another  field  to  future  investigators.    Many  birds  bear 

plant,  found  most  commonly  in  the  fluid  of  the  them  in  their  respiratory  apparatus,  especially 

etomacli,  is  the  merismopa'dia  (or  sarcina)  vcn-  the  owls,  which  inhabit  damp  and  shady  ro- 

irieulL,  which  has  been  usually  placed  among  treats,  frequented  by  fungi.    More  curious  is 

the  algae.    It  has  been  found  also  in  the  urine,  it  to  find  within  the  close-shut  cavity  of  an 

in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  the  lungs.    Its  cf;^  mycelium  spreading  throughout  the  con- 

presenco  in  the  stomach  of  man  probably  causes  tents,  and  changing  them  by  a  peculiar  chemical 

DO  symptoms  whatever ;  and  Hasse's  pretended  action.     Here  the  upholders  of  the  theory  of 

dyspepsia  attributed  to  this  parasite  is  without  spontaneous  generation  thought  to  have  demon- 

any  foundation,  for  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  strati ve  proof  of  the  justice  of  their  views.    The 

stomach  of  rabbits,  and  no  trouble  caused  by  its  phenomenon,  a  rare  one,  is  produced  by  the 

presence.     It  is  supposed  to  be  present  most  admission  of  spores  within  the  oviduct  before 

frequently  in    patients    suffering    from    some  the  egg  shell  is  formed.    Fish  are  often  taken 

gastric  disease,  organic  or  otherwise,  but  this  is  covered  with  vegetable  growths,  which  impede 

to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  such  only  their  motion  through  the  water  as  the  barnacles 

vomit,  and  afford  material  or  stimulus  for  investi-  act  upon  ships.    A  great  many  species  have 

gation.     If  we  remove  from  our  teeth  the  yel-  also  been  described  which  are  found  only  upon 

lowish  white  deposit  which  collects  after  the  their  gills  and  in  the    cellular  tissue.      In  an 

neglect  of  the  tooth  brush  for  several  hours,  we  aquarium,  whenever  an  injury  happens  to  any 

shall  find  by  microscopic  examination,  in  addi-  of  its  inhabitants,  the  wounded  surface  is  seen  at 

tion  to  the  detritus  of   food,  a  cryptoganiic  once  to  bo  covered  with  fungoid  growths,  which 

plant  called  leptothrix  luccalis.     It  is  to  be  often  attain  a  large  size.     But  it  is  the  insect 

found  la  all  persons,  however  cleanly  they  be,  tribe  which  suffers  most  from  this  cause ;  for 

and  forms  a  large  part  of  the  tartar  which  their  diminutive  size  is  little  able  to  cope  with 

collects  about  the  teeth.     It  grows  with  great  the  parasite,  which  when  once  fastened  increases 

rapidity  after  eating  sugar,  and  has  been  seen  in  at  their  expense,  till  it  exceeds  them  in  size  and 

the  stomach.    Of  the  parasites  of  the  scalp,  the  destroys  them.    Flies  may  be  seen  at  certain 

achorion    Schdiileinii    is    most    of   all    to  be  seasons  struggling  through  the  air  with  long 

dreader),  on  account  of  the  deformity  and  disa-  stems  attached,  the  mycelium  of  which  spread- 

greeable  odor  it  gives  rise  to.     It  produces  the  ing  inward  stops  their  breathing  tubes.     Cer- 

disease  known  u&favus^  porr  i  go  favosa ,  or  tijita  tain  species  of  sphcerioi  grow  within  the  larvae 

lupinosa.    The  spores  first  settle  upon  the  epi-  of  insects  in  China  and  Australia,  and  completo- 

derrais  of  the  head,  and  send  forth  the  niyce-  ly  mummify  them,  so  that  they  resemble  twigs 

lium,  which  penetrates  the  hair  follicles  and  of  wood,  from  which  sprout  forth  branches, 

finally  the  whole  course  of  the  hair  itself.    The  Tlie  most  important  of   all,  however,  in  an 

hair  becomes  pale  and  lustreless,  breaks  easily,  economic  point  of  view,  is  the  hotrytis  bassiancf, 

and  is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  concentrically  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  silkworm.    This 
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ftod  anihority  in  part  at  least  of  a  po-  discipline,  or  worsfiip,  or  further  than  local  cir- 

oharacter^  were  noKnown,  and  by  many  cumstances  require."  And  it  has  been  held  that 

d  to  be  impossible.    It  is  also  affirmed  in  consequence  of  tliis  declaration  in  the  preface 

specially  in  New  England,  a  fear  that  if  to  the  American  prayer  book,  as  well  as  on 

ooial  dependency  of  our  country  on  the  general   principles,   the  Protestant   Episcopal 

of  England  should  be  much  lunger  per-  church  in  the  United  States  retains  all  the  com- 

idj  the   establishment  of  an  episcopate  mon  and  canon  law  of  the  English  church,  ez- 

at  in  England  would  be  inevitable,  con-  cept  in  80  far  as  ^^  it  may  have  been  deemed  in- 

d  much  to  tlie  zeal  which  characterized  applicable  by  its  local  circumstances,"  referred 

roggle  for  American  independence.    In  to  in  the  preface,  or  modified  or  repealed  by 

ate  of  things,  as  was  natural,  when  the  express  legislation.    The  Protestant  Episcopal 

d  actually  broken  out,  some  of  the  church  church  in  the  United  States  retains  from  the 

land  people,  and  mure  especially  those  of  church  of  England  the  Apostles^  and  Nicene 

rtbem  stat^  were  opposed  to  it,  and  be-  creeds,  the  XXXIX.  articles,  with  a  slight  modi- 

rhat  were  called  tories;  while  others,  and  fication  in  reference  to  the  connection  of  the  civil 

Uy  those  in  the  southern  states,  heartily  government  with  the  church,  and  the  catechism 

id  the  cause.    Washington  himself  was  a  and  baptismal  offices.    But  for  the  communion 

of  England  man  before  the  revolution,  office  it  has  rather  followed  the  Scotch  than 

ter  the  treaty  of  peace  he  remained  and  the  English  church  in  placing  a  prayer  of  con- 

the  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episco-  secration  and  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 

irch.    Mr.  Duch^,  the  first  chaplain  to  the  consecrated  elements  before  the  administra- 

»,  was  a  church  of  England  clergyman ;  tion  of  them  to  the  communicants,  and  has 

ahop  White  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  even  added  to  the  Scotch  service  a  few  words 

og  bishop,  was  from  the  first  an  ardent  making  still  more  unambiguous  the  eucharist- 

if  American  independence.    As  early  as  ical  character  of  the  sacrament.    The  American 

rSS,  a  plan  had  been  pn>posed  for  a  union  church  has  also  stricken  out  from  its  form 

eanization  of  "  the  church  of  England  for  visiting  the  sick  the  formula  for  private  ab- 

'into  an  independent  branch  of  the  church  solution;  and  in  the  exhortation  preceding  the 

St    No  organization,  however,  was  com-  administration  of  the  holy  communion,  it  has 

antil  Sept^  1786;  but  before  this  the  Epis-  omitted  the  direct  reference  to  and  advice  in 
ns  of  Oonneotlcnt  elected  the  Rev.  Samuel '  favor  of  private  confession  to  the  priest,  and 

y,  D.D.,  to  be  their  bishop.    Dr.  Seabury,  absolution  from  him.    In  this  revision  of  the 

teqoence  of  some  political  obstacles  to  his  offices.  Bishops  Seabury  and  White  were  chiefly 

;  lus  ordination  in  England,  went  to  Scot-  instrumental  as  the  guiding  minds,  and  Bishop 

nd  was  consecrated,  Nov.  14,  1784,  by  8  White  has  Icfl  behind  his  testimony  to  the  har- 

h  bishops,  Robert  Kilgour,  Arthur  Petrie,  mony  and  agreement  of  views  and  feelings  with 

»hn  Skinner,  at  Aberdeen.    The  general  which    they    cooperated  in   the  performance 

tion,  however,  which  met  in  1785,  made  of  this  task.    In  the  offices  of  institution,  es- 

tion  to  the  English  church  for  the  consc-  tablished  in  1804  and  set  forth  with  alterations 

of  more  bishops  of  the  American  church,  in  1808,  the  word  ^^  sacerdotal  ^*  is  introduced 

8  ofllce  Dr.  William  White  of  Pennsyl-  as  describing  the  functions  of  the  Christian 

md  Dr.  Samuel  Provoost  of  New  York  ministry.    This  is  regarded  as  significant  and 

m  designated  and  elected,  each  respect-  giving  definitivcness  to  the  view  taken  of  the 

\r  the  parishes  in  the  states  to  which  nature  and  offices  of  the  Christian  ministry  in 

)longed.    They  were  consecrated  in  the  this  branch  of  the  church.    The  theory  of  the 

th  piUaoe  chapel,  Feb.  4,  1787,  and  on  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  like  that  of  the 

19,   1790,  James  Madison  of  Virginia  English  church,  is  that  in  order  to  be  a  valid 

like  manner  consecrated  for  the  Amer-  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ  it  must  have 
barch  in  Virginia.  In  1789  the  gen-  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  catholio 
mTention  met,  consisting  of  the  then  creeds,  the  ministry  in  an  unbroken  line  of  suc- 
I  (although  Provoost  took  little  or  no  cession  from  the  apostles,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
part  in  its  doings),  and  clerical  and  lay  lawful  jurisdiction;  and  that  the  Christians  of 
«8  from  each  of  the  states  in  which  any  any  nation  with  tliese  conditions  constitute  a 
a  organization  hod  been  effected.  At  national  branch  of  the  church  of  Christy  totally 
»eting  a  constitution  and  laws  fur  the  or-  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 
ion  and  government  of  the  church  as  a  of  any  foreign  church  or  bishop,  subject  only 
!ial  branch  of  the  catholic  church  of  under  Christ  to  the  authority  of  the  universal 
were  adopted.  The  English  prayer  book,  church  in  general  council  assembled ;  and  that 
led  and  adapted  to  the  altered  political  as  such  they  have  jurisdiction  over  all  their 
stances  of  the  country,  was  set  forth  to  members  and  authority  in  matters  of  faith  to 
I  in  all  the  congregations  after  Oct.  1,  interpret  and  decide,  and  in  matters  of  worship 
nd  it  remains  unchanged  to  the  present  and  discipline  to  legislate  and  ordain  such  rites 
[n  the  alterations  thus  made  in  the  Eng-  and  ceremonies  as  may  seem  most  conducive 
mcdaries,  it  is  declared  that  "  this  church  to  edification  and  godliness,  provided  they  be 
'om  intending  to  depart  from  the  church  not  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Scrip- 
land  in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine,  tures  and  the  creeds,  as  already  said,  the  Prot- 
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Kpiscopins  was  tlio  thcolofrian  who  first  dovel-  glands  and  follicle**,  on  tho  serons  and  synovial 

oped  its  ideas  with  skill.     Beside  his  many  con-  nicinhranos  and  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels 

trovorsial  pieces,  tho  ino>t  important  of   his  and    absorbents.     The    two    princijinl    among 

"writings  is  tho  Jjutitntionfn  Thenlogirp,     A  col-  tho  numerous  fonns  of  cpitlielial  (^ells  arc  tlio 

lection  of  his  works  was  pwblished  by  Courcelles  tessellated   or    j)avement   epithelium,  and   tho 

(2  vols,  fol.,  Amsterdam,  lOoO).  cvlindrical    epithelium.     Tiio   tessellated    epi- 

EPISTOL.E  0H8CUR0RU^[  YIRORmi  tfielium  lines  tho  serous  and  synovial  mom- 
(letters  of  obscure  men,  the  word  ohacuri  beinjjf  branes,  tlie  blood  vessels,  tho  follicles  of  most 
intended  to  mean  at  tho  same  time  ignorant  and  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  glands,  and  many 
illiberal  persons),  a  collection  of  satirical  letters  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes;  the  cells  are 
iu  dog  I^tin,  published  anonymously  in  1515  generally  llattencjcl  and  polygonal,  forming  by 
and  1517,  tho  first  part  at  Ilagenau,  by  tho  their  contact  a  kind  of  pavement,  and  the  num- 
learned  publisher  Angst,  the  second  at  Basel  ber  of  layers  is  usually  small.  Tho  cylinder 
by  Froben,  though  Venice  is  named  on  the  title  epithelium  covers  the  mucous  membrane  of  tho 
page  as  the  place  of  publication.  These  letters  alimentary  canal,  the  larger  ducts  of  the  glands, 
are  conspicuous  in  tho  history  of  tho  rt'ft)rma-  tho  vas  deferens,  and  the  urethra;  its  cells  are 
tion  in  Germany.  At  that  time  John  Pfetfor-  cylinders,  arranged  side  by  side,  one  end  resting 
kom,  a  converted  Jew,  and  Jacob  Iloogstraaten,  on  the  basement  membrane,  tlio  other  forming 
"were  foremost  among  those  in  Cologne  who  en-  the  free  surface.  These  two  kinds  pass  into  each 
deavored  to  keep  down  the  light  of  independent  other  at  various  points,  giving  rise  to  various 
thought  developed  by  the  study  of  tho  classics,  transition  forms,  and  both  arc  often  fringed  with 
A  violent  literary  feud  between  them  and  tho  delicate  filaments  or  cilia,  varying  in  length  from 
liberal  thinkers,  Kenchlin  especially,  caused  tho  fj.Jj.y  to  t^  ,!„jy  of  an  inch.  (Sec  Cilia).  Cil- 
publication  of  the  EpUtoJ^v^  a  keen  and  caustic  iated  epithelium  is  found  in  the  cerebral  cavi- 
satiro  on  the  ignorance  and  perversity  of  tho  ties,  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  tho  air 
clergy  at  that  time.  There  was  much  uncertain-  passages,  with  their  nasal,  frontal,  maxillary,  and 
ty  in  regard  \o  their  authorshii).  Reuchlin,  lachrymal  appendages,  the  posterior  i^iucet,  and 
Erasmus,  and  Ulric  von  Ilutten  were  severnlly  Eustachian  tube;  their  function  seems  to  be  to 
BQpposed  to  have  been  the  authors.  But  care-  expel  the  secretions  of  these  vfu-ious  membranes, 
ful  investigation  has  shown  that  there  was  a  The  epithelial  like  tho  epidermic  cells  are  in  a 
large  number  of  contributors,  including  Vlric  state  of  continual  separation  and  renewal,  more 
von  Ilutten,  Ilennan  van  den  Busche,  E.  Hess,  rapid  according  to  the  activity  of  tho  connected 
Peter  Eberbach,  Rhegius,  Soiumerfeld,  Cava-  function;  the  introduction  of  nutrient  matters, 
riiis,  Pirkheimer,  Wolfgang  Angst,  and  Jacob  the  separation  of  efteto  substances,  the  various 
Fuchs,  for  the  first  volume,  and  beside  them,  products  of  secretion,  and  the  development  of 
Herman  van  Nuevar  and  F.  Fischer  fur  the  sec-  the  reproductive  particles,  aro  eflectcd  by  tho 
ond.  The  EpUtolof  were  prohibited  by  the  pope  agency  of  epithelium  cells. 
inl517,  in  consequence  of  which  their  popularity  KPIZOA  (Or.  ctti,  upon,  and  fuov,  an  ani- 
increased.  The  book  has  been  frequently  repub-  mal).  This  term  as  used  by  Owen  signifies 
lished.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Franktort  only  a  singular  class  of  humbly  organize*!  artic- 
(1643),  London  in  12mo  (no  year  given),  that  ulate  animals,  which  infest  tho  skin,  gills,  and 
edited  by  Maittaireat  London  (1710),  anew  edi-  eyes  of  marine  aniimds.  We  shall  give  it,  how- 
tion  by  Rotermund  (Hamburg,  1H27),  another  ever,  a  mucli  more  comi)rehensivc  meaning, 
by  Mtinch  (Leipsic,  1827),  and  the  latest  by  0.  and  describe  under  it  the  most  important  of 
BOcking  (Leipsic^  1850).  The  latter  includes  the  external  i)arasites  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
also  a  3d  volume,  published  for  tho  first  time  They  all  belong  to  tho  order  articAihita^  and  to 
in  1 089.  Tho  satirical  form  of  the  ^>/*^<^/^p  has  the  classes  crustar.ea^  arachnida^  and  insixta. 
on  several  occasions  been  imitated  by  more  mod-  Beginning  with  the  first  of  these  divisions,  we 
crn  authors.  One  of  these  imitations  is  Epis-  sliall  find  that,  like  the  entozoa,  many  of  tliem 
tol(p  NoT(B  OhBcurorxim  Virortnn^  published  by  possess  limited  powers  of  locomotion,  and  con- 
Prof.  Schwctschke,  at  Halle  (1849;,  as  a  satire  seciuently  must  pass  tho  whole  term  of  their 
on  the  German  parliament.  existence  upon  the  animals  they  infest ;   but 

EPITHELIUM  ((^r.  fm,  upon,  and  &j]\rj,  a  that  as  we  ascend  in  the  scalo  of  organization, 

nipple),  tho  layer  of  cells  lining  tho  internal  and  come  to  the  arachnida,  and  especially  tho 

free  surfaces  of  tho  body,  continuous  witli  tho  insecita,  there  is  no  longer  this  dependence  upon 

epidermis   which   covers  the   external   surface  a  fixed  ])Osition  for  sustenance  and  habitation, 

of  the  skin.     It  arises  from  cells  like  the  ep-  and  that,  more  independent  of  the  will  of  others, 

idermis,  which  aro  developed  and  thrown  otF  they  only  make  use  of  their  hosts  for  acridental 

in   the  same  manner  in  both   structures;   tho  nourishment,  or  compel  them  to  take  charge  of 

epithelium,  however,  serves  for  totally  distinct  their  young  while  in  a  helpk-ss  condition.^    Wo 

purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  as  from  tho  shall  consider  the  most  imjjortant  of  them  in  tho 

soft   and  moist  surfaces  covered   by  its   cells  order  of  this  classification,  referring  for  their  anat- 

aro  elaborated   the   various  secretions  of  the  omy  and  general  description  tothearticlesre^pec- 

body.     A  continuous  layer  of  its  cells  may  bo  tively  devoted  to  these  classes.     I.   Cnn<t.ac€a. 

traced  the  whole  length  of  tho  alimentary  canal,  The  parasitic  reiiresentatives  of  this  class  aro 

along  the  other  mucous  membranes  into  tho  confined  to  the  poecilopodous  cntomostraca,  and 
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fhe  Bebaoeoiis  matter  is  rendered  clear.  In  the  upon  frnit  bushes,  gets  upon  the  reapers  and 
dead  body  they  will  be  found  much  more  deeply  passers  by,  and  causes  pustules  and  sores  by 
Beated,  as  if  they  had  sought,  warmth  by  pene-  the  inflammation  it  excites.  It  is  of  a  red  color, 
trating  towurd  the  centre  as  the  periphery  be-  whence  the  name  of  the  disease,  rouget.  A 
came  cold.  The  acaru»,  or  sareoptea  scahtei,  or  similar  parasite  ia  the  hSte  rouge  of  Martinique, 
itch  insect,  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  arti-  which  often  renders  necessary  amputation  of 
cle  Itch,  and  may  therefore  be  passed  by  with-  the  soldier^s  limbs  it  infests.  III.  Inaecta.  In 
■  oat  farther  notice  here.  Still  other  forms  of  discussing  this  division,  we  shall  consider  the 
.  aeari  or  sarcoptes  are  sometimes  met  with  on  parasitic  insects  of  animals  in  order,  beginning 
-  man,  transferred  to  him  from  the  boasts  on  which  with  those  of  the  mammalia.  The  human  body 
tiiey  live.  Their  occurrence,  however,  is  purely  serves  as  a  residence  for  several  of  these,  the 
accidental,  and  they  are  never  known  to  repro-  best  known  and  most  numerous  of  which  , 
dnoe  in  such  situations.  The  eruption  they  are  the  pedicuUda^  or  lice,  which  belong  to  * 
eanse  may,  it  is  true,  be  of  long  continuance,  the  apterous  ametdbola^  or  wingless  insects 
bat  only  because  fresh  infection  takes  place  by  without  metamorphosis.  Of  these,  4  are  pecn- 
continned  contact  with  the  animals  affected,  liar  to  man :  P.  capitis^  P.  vestimenti^  P.  tahea- 
The  sarcoptes  of  the  various  domestic  quodru-  eentium^  and  phthirius  pubis  or  inguinalis, 
peds  produce  upon  them  the  disease  known  as  The  color  of  the  head  louse  is  a  grayish  white, 
mange,  and  are  specifically  different.  The  mite  and  it  is  supposed  to  adapt  itself  to  the  color 
of  the  cat  and  lion,  however,  resembles  and  is  of  the  hair  of  its  host.  Tne  males  are  smaller 
probably  identical  with  that  of  man ;  so  that  it  and  less  numerous  than  the  females.  Tlie  eggs, 
b  a  question  whether  these  lower  creatures  got  which  are  bean-shaped,  cling  to  the  hair  as 
their  itch  first  from  their  noble  master  man,  or  soon  as  laid,  probably  by  means  of  some  gluti- 
9iee  vena.  The  parasite  of  the  horse  is  large  nous  matter  secreted  by  the  female.  After  re- 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  its  maining  as  nits  for  6  days,  the  young  emerge. 
■  mode  of  burrowing  and  of  reproduction  is  and  at  the  end  of  18  days  more  are  capable  of 
neariy  thesameasthatof  the«are<>pfd«AofninM.  reproducing.  Each  female  can  deposit  50 
It  produces  a  dry  scaly  appearance  of  the  skin,  eggs  in  all.  Tlie  presence  of  lice  is  easily  de- 
which  is  sometimes  called  ^^  scratches.**  The  tected,  for  we  may  see  them  with  the  naked 
cheese  and  dried-fruit  mites  may  likewise  live  eye,  and  their  eggs  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
for  a  short  time  on  the  skin,  but  cause  nothing  hair  cannot  escape  detection.  Even  when  the 
more  than  a  pasdng  irritation.  The  family  of  old  are  at  work  beneath  the  disgusting  disease 
ixode9y  or  ticks,  is  also  a  great  plague  to  man  they  create,  the  females  creep  forth  to  deposit 
and  beast.  They  live  on  moss  and  dry  foliage,  the  nits  upon  the  fine  ends  of  the  hair,  perhaps 
on  sunny  hillsides,  and  in  groves  and  thickets,  because  too  great  heat  is  prejudicial.  A  mere 
and  never  fail  to  attack  grazing  cattle  and  pass-  itching  is  the  first  symptom  of  lice,  which  leads 
ers  by.  They  bore  into  the  skin  with  their  in  simple  cases  to  scralchinc  and  slight  excori- 
aharp  proboscis  armed  with  horny  barbs,  and  atious  of  the  scalp.  Let  heads  so  infested,  how- 
remain  hanging  till  the  body,  at  first  minute  ever,  remain  for  months  uncombed  and  uncared 
and  flat,  becomes  swollen  with  blood,  even  to  for,  and  such  cases  will  result  as  are  often 
the  size  of  a  bean.  To  tear  them  away  is  im-  seen  in  European  hospitals.  A  specimen  is 
possible  on  account  of  their  recurved  barbs,  and  brought  in  with  hair  all  matted  together  in 
great  oaation  and  patience  is  necessary ;  for  if  flakes,  and  looking  as  if  sand  and  molasses  had 
▼iolence  is  used,  the  head  remains  behind,  and  been  poured  upon  it  and  dried.  The  stench 
eaoses  inflammation  of  the  part,  which  may  last  emitted  is  loathsome  and  sickening.  On  raising 
Ibr  months.  Generally  long  and  gentle  rubbing  the  hair  a  frightful  mass  of  filth,  pus,  scabs,  and 
with  some  essential  oil  will  make  them  quit  their  lice  is  visible.  The  scalp  is  found  covered  with 
hold  voluntarily.  They  lay  a  vast  number  of  crusts  of  blo<^,  with  open  ulcerating  sores,  and 
egga,  and  their  multiplication  upon  oxen  and  with  thick  and  elevated  scabs,  from  beneath 
horses  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  animals  die  which  on  pressure  pus  flows  freely.  Tlie  ears, 
of  ezhaostioiL  The  gamasida,  beetle  lice,  are  too,  may  be  converted  into  a  suppurating  sur- 
other  mites  parasitic  on  birds,  reptiles,  and  in-  face.  The  P.  testimentu  or  body  louse,  is  much 
sects,  and  botn  land  and  water  beetles  are  some-  larger  than  the  preceding  species.  The  head  is 
times  found  covered  with  them.  The  derma-  longer,  and  its  color  dirty  white.  This  animal  is 
nfuus  atium  abounds  in  great  quantities  in  seldom  if  ever  found  on  the  body,  but  inhabits 
bird  cages  and  hen  houses,  and  lives  upon  the  the  seams  and  folds  of  clothing  next  the  skin, 
blood  of  their  inhabitants.  Numerous  cases  are  where  it  deposits  its  eggs.  Its  bite  causes  the 
on  record  of  their  presence  in  great  numbers  on  same  itching  as  that  of  the  P.  capitis,  but  the 

S arsons  who  frequent  such  localities,  penetrat-  results  are  different.    Tlie  scratching  brings  on 

g  and  living  beneath  the  epidennis.    They  papules,  which  become  excoriated,  and  eczema 

produce   the   disease    occasionally  met    with  appears.    The  clothes  adhere  to  the  skin,  which 

among  the  wretch^  and  filthy  sick  of  the  poor,  brings  on  exudation,  and  lastly  pustules  appear. 

ailed  aearioM,    Colonies  of  mice  are  often  In  some  cases  constant  scratching  provinces  such 

infested  with  similar  parasites.    Another  mite  a  hyijereemia,  that  a  depositiim  of  pigmc.t  fol- 

similar  to  the  Ixodes  is  the  leptus  autumnalu  lows  suflScient  to  color  the  whole  skin  like  that 

of  Europe,  which,  living  in  grass  or  grain  or  of  the  negro.    The  P.  tabescentium  of  writers 
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lias  loTiffor  antonnro  and  a  larpor  and  more  dis-  creatures,  and  the  whole  body  may  be  covei^ 
tinctly  separated  thorax  than  the  two  preceding  witli  the  eruption   they   pnnluce.     The?  iw 
spei-.ies,  and  an  indistinctly  rinpjed  abdomen,  found  irenerally  wherever  man  exist.-*,  thoon 
It  inhal)it-5  the  skin  itself,  livin«5  in  its  fold  be-  not  in  South  Americji,  New  Holland,  »»r  Pelf- 
neat  h  tiie  e])iderniis,  and  produces  the  disease  nesia. — ITio  flea  (jpu^^  irriton*)  l»elon^  t«'i  it 
called  jthth  iriaHln.    Leeuweuhoeck  overcame  his  liolometabolous  aphan  ipUray  or  hopping  dipU  ra. 
nature  to  such  an  extent  as  to  eultivate  a  colony  which  undergo  a  complete  uietainorplioMs.   ii* 
on  Ills  own  leg  tor  a  considerable  time,  and  by  liead  is  short  and  rounded.     The  eye  i-  .*injjl«. 
estimation  found  that  one  female  might  in  8  The  mouth  is  provided  with  two  4-juinted  pips. 
weeks  become  the  grandmother  of  5,nuo.     It  is  with  a  long  tongue  protected  abi.>ve  by  a  -.Im-; 
proper  Xo  state,  however,  that  some  of  the  best  double  upper  jaw,  and  a  si>rt  of  upper  duublt 
authorities  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  spe-  lip  or  ta«»ter,  and  below  by  a  projecting  \xhA\f: 
cies.      Tiie   jf/ithirius   jmhk    is    consideraljly  jaw.     The  thorax  is  provided  with  2  p;iir- ••! 
broader,  and  has  a  sliorter  posterior  extremity  stigmata,  and  with  3  pairss  of  legs,  the  firrt  d 
than  its  relatives.     Its  legs  are  long,  and  the  whieh  are  seemingly  situated  on  the  head.   T:.-: 
liindermost  two  are  armed  with  innuense  claws.  2  liindermost  are  composed   of    many  liiT-^ 
It  is  very  .^low  in  its  motions,  and  has  no  eyes.  j<.>ints,  which  arc  very  long:,  and  fumi>li  ti*s 
This  species,  as  its  name  implies,  is  found  m(»st  means  by  which  its  enormous  leap^  are  i&ki::. 
fretpiently  on  the  i)ubes,  but  oc(.*a»*ionally  on  the  They  are  provided  also  with  lonp:  double  cU^s. 
beard,  eyebrows,  and  hair  of  the  breast  and  The  posterior  segment  is  covered  with  10  pial'.-s 
axillju,  where  it  bites  deeply  into  tiie  skin,  and  or  rings  lapping  over  each  other,  as  shingle?' ue 
lives  u])()n  the  blood  of  its  host.     When  pres-  a  roof.    The  color  of  this  parasite  is  a  roidi^ii 
ent  in  numbers,  these  jiarasites  cause  an  intol-  brown.     The  male  is  smaller  than  the  uiLcr 
erahle  itching,  anil  may  be  seen  sticking  firmly  sex,  and  the  abdomen  is  flatter  and  brtadcr. 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  like  black  si)ecks  of  The  o^'^i>'  arc  oval,  white,  and  eovere<l  wi:b» 
coal.     Kiichenmeister  has  found  on  the  heads  glutinous  matter.     In  6  days  after  iheir  ^vyr 
of  an  Elgyptiau  mummy  and  a  New  Zealand  sav-  hitit^n,  either  in  dust  or  beneath  the  nails,  stn,!'- 
age  nils,  the  claws  of  which  differ  somewhat  worm-like,  jointed  larvio  without  feet  trtx'j 
in  size  from  those  of  the  ordinary  species.     Lice  forth  from  them.     In  11  days  more  they  ea'.ii* 
are   a  world-wide  pest,  and  no  nation  seems  ope  themselves  in  a  thin  cocoon,  from  wLul 
free  from  them.     According  to  ArLstotlc,  they  at  the  exi>iration  of  11  days  they  emerge  ya- 
must  have  been  a  great   plague  among  the  feet  animals.    It  is  a  dispiiteil  point  wLeLtrr 
ancients,  and  Ah'inan,  Sylla,  and  Philip  II.  are  the  males  are  parasitic;  Kiichenmeister  arjatf* 
reported  to  have  died  of  them.     It  is  prob-  from  the  structure  of  their  head  that  l3i<;y  art 
able,  however,  that  some  other  parasite,  as  the  not.     Little  need  bo  said  here  about  lhe«i> 
mites,  was  confounded  with  them. — Rising  a  toms  of  this  insect,  which  in  some  countnc«,4f 
stej)  higher  among  the  insects,  we  come  to  the  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Germany,  \^  such  an  int»utr- 
//t'//////t'.V'/Wfi,  or  those  with  an  incomplete  me-  able  nuisance.    It  bites  all  the  time,  «iay  aal 
tamorjiho>is.     In  the  order  IieniipUra  we  find  nighty  and  is  never  satisfied.     Its  bite,  thviii 
the  ch/tcx  lectiiJariits  or  ncanthki  lectularia,  productive  of  more  itching,  does  not  cau>tf  :be 
The  bedbug  has  a  small  heiul,  from  which  ]»ro-  great  irritation  the  aainthia  produces.    Tixi: 
jeet  2   long  o-jointed   antennte.     Ik-hind  the  Jiorny  covering  or  mail  protects  them  fr«ja 
compound  eyes  are  situated  2  small  transparent  being  crushed  except  by  a  wonderful  dcsrevtf 
tiaps  covered  with  bristles,  which  are  the  nidi-  pressure,  and  their  alert  senses  enable  ihi-mti) 
meats  of  wings.    The  thorax  is  broad  and  short,  avoid  the  hunter's  hand,  unless  it  be  a  skiifcl 
the  abdominal  segment  very  large,  broad,  and  and  experienced  one.     HXiii  puhx penetranf^'X 
Hat.     'J'lie  eggs  are  long  and  cylindrical,  and  chigo,  jigger,  or  .«and   flea,  as   it  is  var«»:-ij 
are  fiirni-hed  with  a  stem,  by  .which  in  the  called,  is  smaller  than  its  relative,  and  ha?  i 
spring  the  female  fixes  them  upon  objects.     It  proboscis  longer  than  its  body.      It  is  fooat! 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  has  a  very  dis-  only  in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  region*  uf 
.igreeable  odor,  which  arises  from  two  glands  South  America.   It  inhabits  the  sand  and  chiiijS 
that  contain  a  red  and  granular  matter.     Tiiis  in  the  stalls  of  animals,  and  it  is  only  the  in- 
pest  inhabits  tlie  crevices  of  beds,  walls,  and  i)regnated  female  that  is  found  on  man.    S-< 
lurniture,  or  wherever  it  can  lind  a  convenient  bores  deei>ly  into  the  skin  in  order  to  dep** 
place  U>  conceal  itself  by  day.     It  will  lodge  in  licr  (i[t'^^^  and  as  soon  as  an  attachment  i5 u> 
garments  also,  but  always  emerges  at  night  to  tained  her  hindennost  segment  swells  up  in  t 
prey  upon  the  blood  of  man.     Its  predatory  wonderful  manner  beneath  the  skin,  so  UijU  :^ 
excursioiH,  however,  are  not  wholly  confined  thorax  and  head  appear  as  appendages  to  i 
to  the  night,  fur  when  ]n-esent  in  the  clothing  bla<lder  of  the  size  of  a  pea  at  times.    Thi*a*f 
they  bite  as  well  by  day.     The  skin  of  some  contains  the  eggs  or  larva>,  which,  if  the  sac i5 
individuals  seems  (piiLe  insensible  to  their  sling,  broken  during  rt-moval,  are  scattered  ihrv-adi 
wliile  upon  others  it  causes  great  local  irrita-  the  tissues,  and  give  rise  to  troublesome  ukcn\ 
tioii.     The  black  point  seen  in  the  ct?ntre  of  which  may  at  times  necessitate  ampntaiien. 
the    spot    is    caused    by   the   coagulation    of  Its  ])resence  causes  much  pain,  and  its  renK»v4i 
the    blcKHl    left   in  th«i  wound.    iSometimcs  a  uninjured  may  be  efl:ected  simply  with  a  needle 
person  is  literally  almost  devoured  by  these  as  soon  as  the  BweUing  takes  place. — We  li^^^ 
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fltfll  to  mention  Beyeral  formB  of  insects,  the  snpporting  its  own  speoics  of  parasite,  and  some- 
larvo  of  whioh  are  occasionally  found  either  times  more,  which  lives  upon  the  feathers  and 
in  or  0Q  some  part  of  man,  but  they  are  to  be  blood  of  its  host.  Insects  also,  fortunately, 
looked  upon  more  as  an  accidental  occurrence,  are  made  a  dwelling  place  by  otlier  insects,  and 
and  as  such  need  only  be  alluded  to  here.  The  thus  their  rapid  growth  and  the  consequent 
lary»  of  some  unknown  cutrus  are  sometimes  destruction  of  vegetation  held  in  check.  Ich- 
met  with  beneath  the  skin.  They  form  pimples  neumon  is  the  name  given  to  these  unnatural 
from  which  flows  a  moisture,  while  around  parasites.  They  are  small  flies  with  slender 
them  the  skin  is  red  and  painful.  Humboldt  bodies,  and  there  are  many  species  known, 
met  in  his  South  American  travels  Indians  with  probably  as  many  as  there  are  of  caterpillars 
large  parts  of  their  exposed  bodies  thus  affected,  and  moths.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
Li  the  intestinal  canal  the  larvm  of  anthomyia  the  larvo),  pupa9,  or  eggs  of  other  insects  and 
sedlaru  and  eanieularU  are  sometimes  found,  spiders.  When  she  has  found  her  proper  host, 
The  mutca  vomitaria,  or  bluebottle,  sometimes  a  caterpillar  for  instance,  she  seizes  it,  and  de- 
deposits  its  larvsa  in  open  cavities  of  the  body,  posits  her  egg  in  the  skin  behind  the  head.  The 
as  the  ear,  eye,  or  wherever  else  moisture  and  larva,  soon  emerging  from  the  egg,  eats  its  way 
heat  are  found.  The  common  flesh  fly,  M,  along  within  the  caterpillar,  avoiding  those 
eemaria,  and  the  Jf.  domestica,  also  deposit  parts  essential  to  life,  and  by  the  time  the  latter 
their  eggs  at  times  in  hot  weather  either  on  has  become  a  chrysalis  the  former  is  nearly 

•  open  wounds  or  moist  places  of  the  body,  and  mature.  It  lies  quiet  for  a  time  to  undergo  meta- 
eaose  the  appearance  known  as  ^^  live  sores."  morphosis,  and  awaking  once  again  a  perfect 
The  larvss  are  sometimes  deposited  in  a  highly  animal,  bores  its  way  out  from  the  cocoon 
deyeloped  condition,  so  that  they  become  mag-  of  its  murdered  host,  and  flies  forth  in  quest 
ffots  even  in  a  few  hours.  Quadrupeds  also  are  of  fresh  victims.  Thus  it  is  that  nature  keeps 
uifested  by  lice,  almost  without  exception  each  in  check  its  most  destructive  creatures  by 
by  one  peculiar  to  itself^  though  sometimes  one  means  so  insigniflcant  and  unseen. — For  fuller 
q>ecies  is  known  to  live  upon  several  animals  information  on  the  crustacean  epizoo,  see 
cf  the  same  genua.  They  increase  with  great  Roussel  de  Yauzdmc,  Sur  le  cyamus  ceti^  in  the 
rapidity  upon  such  beasts  as  are  kept  in  dirty  Annalea  des  menees  naturelles  (Paris,  1884} ; 
stables,  seldom  cleaned,  and  poorly  cared  for,  Burmeister,  Beschreibung  einiger  neuen  oder 
and  most  frequently  are  seen  upon  old  horses,  toeniger  hekannUn  Schmarotzerhrebsey  in  the 
They  cause  irritation,  roughness  of  skin,  and  Nov<b  Actiones  KaturcB  Curiosorum^  vol.  xix. 
loss  of  hair,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition  (Berlin,  1835) ;  EoUar,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnm 
of  their  ho^  to  bite  and  rub  the  affected  parts,  aer  lerndenartigen  Crustaceen^  in  the  AnnaUn 
Fleas  too  abonnd  upon  several  animals,  and  are  des  Wiener  Museums  der  Naturgeschichte,  vol.  i. 
distinct  species  in  most  instances.  But  the  (1885);  Dana  and  Pickering,  ^^Description  of 
most  frequent  and  troublesome  pests  of  the  her-  the  Caligus  Americanus^^^  in  the  ^^  American 
bivora  are  various  CBstri  or  breeze  flics.  The  Journal  of  Science,"  voL  xxxi.,  p.  235 ;  Baird, 
astrus  peculiar  to  the  horse,  for  instance,  pro-  "  British  Entomostraca"  (Ray  society,  Lon- 
duces  the  well-known  disease  called  hots,  don,  1850). — ^For  arachnida  and  insecta,  see 
(See  BoTS.)    Another  species,  (E,  acis^  deposits  Bracy  Clark,   *^  Observations   on   the    Genus 

If   its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  usually  about  CEstrus^^''  in  Uie  *^  Transactions  of  the  Unnsean 

half  a  dozen  in  each  individual.    The  larva)  are  Society,"  vol.  iii.  (London,  1797);  Treviranus, 

soon  hatched,  and  creep  by  means  of  their  2  Ueber  den  Bau  des  Nigua^  in  his  ZeitsekriftfUr 

anterior  hooks  upward  into  the  frontal  and  Physiologie^  vol.  iv.  (1881);  Brant  and  Katze- 

maxillary  sinuses.     Tliere  they  remain  until  burg,  Medicinische   Zoologie    (1888)  ;   Dug^ 

ready  to  undergo  metamorphosis,  when  they  Eeckerches  sur  Vordre  des  aeariens^  in  the  An- 

fall  out,  gain  their  wings,  and  repeat  the  same  nales  des  sciences  naturelles^  vol.  i.  fParis,  1884) ; 

process.    The  larvse  are  composed  of  12  seg-  Burmeister,  *^  Manual  of  Entomology,"  trans- 

ments  beside  the  head.    Sheep  fear  these  flies  lated  by  Shuckard  (London,  1886),  and  Genera 

ffreatly,  and  often  huddle  together  with  their  Insectorum  (Berlin,  1883-*46);  Newman,  "His- 

•  heads  close  to  the  ground  to  avoid  them.  The  tory  of  Insects"  (li)ndon,  1889) ;  TTestwood  on 
symptoms  of  their  presence  are  sneezing  and  a  '*  Insects"  (2  vols.,  London,  1889),  and  biblio- 

•  discharge  of  glairy  mucus  from  the  nostrils,  graphy  therein  contained;  Denny,  Monogra- 
batthey  seldom  do  serious  injury.  The  (E,  bovis  phia  Anoplurorum  BritannicB  (London,  1842)  ; 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  backs  and  sides  of  oxen  Duisirdiii*BMemoiressurlesaeariens,  in  the  ^n- 
and  cows.  The  larvco,  hatched  by  the  heat-,  nales  des  sciences  naturelles,  vol.  iii.  (1845) ;  Sie- 
penetrate  the  skin,  and  by  increase  of  size  form  bold,  *'  Anatomy  of  Invertebrata,"  translated 
tnmors  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs.  They  live  by  Burnett  (Boston,  1864) ;  Wedl's  Grundzuge 
upon  the  pus  their  presence  produces.  After  der  pathologisehen  Anatomic  (Vienna,  1854) ; 
a  time  they  make  a  larger  aperture,  and,  creep-  Kdchenmeister,  ^*  Manual  of  Parasites,"  trans- 
ing  out,  seek  a  proper  mace  m  which  to  become  lated  by  the  Sydenham  society  (London,  1857). 
ohrysales.  The  fly  when  discovered  creates  a  EPOCH  (Gr.  (noxji^  a  flxed  point,  an  epoch), 
great  panic  among  cattle,  and  drives  them  often  a  starting  point  or  era  from  which  to  date. 
nuntic  to  the  nearest  pool.     Birds,  too,  are  (See  Cni{ONOTx>oY.) 

nearly  all  infested  by  lice^  each  species  generally  EPEOUYETTE,  an  instrument  for  testing 
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the  projcctilo  force  of  gunpowder.    It  consists  ing  the  walls  of  caves,  in  the  form  of  an  efBores- 

of  a  siiiall  barrel  of  great  strength,  in  which  a  cence,  and  also  in  silky  fibres.    In  the  Manunoih 

certain  (luautity  of  powder  is  exploded,  and  the  cave  in  Kentucky,  loose  masses  of  it  are  seen 

force  exerted  is  measured  by  the  extension  it  adhering  to  the  roof  like  snow  balls,  and  in 

produces  upon  a  spring,  or  the  distance  to  many  other  caves  of  the  western  states  it  is 

which  a  heavy  weight  is  raised.     The  effect  is  found  upon  the  walls  or  mixed  with  the  earth 

also  estimated  by  the  distance  to  which  a  ball  of  upon  the  floor.     It  occurs  in  some  of  the  gT|)- 

known  weight  is  thrown  from  a  small  mortar  sum  quarries  near  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of 

by  a  certain  quantity  of  powder.    The  French  France ;  and  wherever  water  becomes  cliargteil 

formerly  used  a  mortar  for  an  cprouvette  of  7  with  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  Hows 

inches  calibre,  and  the  test  of  the  powder  was  over  rocks  containing  carbonate  of  magneaa, 

for  3  ounces  to  throw  a  copper  globe  weighing  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  likely  to  appear  from 

CO  lbs.  to  tlie  distance  of  800  feet.  the  result  of  mutual  decomposition  of  the  two 

EPSOM  (Sax.  Ehh8ham\  a  market  town  of  salts.    Ilydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia  consists 

Surrey,  England,  on  the  margin  of  Banstead  of  1  equivalent  of  magnesia,  20;  1  of  sulphnne 

downs,  15  m.  S.  W.  of  London,  on  the  London,  acid,  40 ;  and  7  of  water,  63=128 ;  or,  percent, 

Croydon,  and  Epsom  railway ;   pop.  in  1851,  magnesia  16.36,  acid  85.62,  and  water  51.22. 

3,390.     At  one  time  it  seemed  destined  to  be-  It  crystallizes  in  4-sided  nrisms  with  reversed 

come  a  prominent  watering  place,  in  conse-  dihedral  summits,  or  4-8ided  pyramids.    Their 

quence  of  the  discovery  of  medicinal  springs,  hardness  is  2.25,  and  specific  gravity  1.75.  The 

impregnated  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  from  crj'stals  effloresce  slightly  in  the  air,  and  if  thej 

which  the  celebrated  Epsom  salt  was  manu-  contain  any  chloride  of  magnesium  this  is  shown 

factured.    The  springs  are  no  longer  visited,  in  their  deliquescing.  They  dissolve  in  their  own 

but  the  town  has  gained  another  attraction  in  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  f  tlieir  weight 

the  great  annual  races  held  during  the  week  pre-  of  boiling  water.    Sulphate  of  soda  is  sometima 

ceding  Whitsuntide  on  the  neighboring  downs,  fraudulently  mixed  with  Epsom  salt.    ItspTM- 

They  are  attended  by  300,000  or  400,000  per-  ence  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  100  grains  in 

sons  of  every  class  of  society,  and  the  grand  water,  and  precipitating  with  a  boiling  solution 

stand  on  tlie  race  course,  erected  in  1829-30,  is  of  carbonate  of  potash.    Unless  this  j^recipitate 

capable  of  holding  7,500  persons.     The  chief  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  amount  when  dried 

excitement  centres  in  the  race  for  tlie  Derby  to  34  grains,  sulphate  of  soda  is  no  doubt  prcsr 

stakes,  which  takes  place  on  Wedncs<lay.  ent.     The  salt  is  much  used  in  medicine  aa  i 

EPSOM  SALT,  the  name  given  in  phar-  cathartic,  and  being  of  a  mild  and  cooling  na- 
macy  to  the  hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesiji,  ture,  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
which  was  obtained  as  far  back  as  the  year  fevers  and  inflammatory  affections.  The  me- 
1075,  by  evaporating  the  waters  of  some  min-  dium  dose  is  an  ounce,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
eral  springs  at  Epsom.  Sea  water  was  aft<?r-  deprived  of  its  bitter  taste,  and  rendered  qiute 
ward  found  to  contain  it,  the  brine  remaining  palatable,  by  being  dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of 
after  the  separation  of  the  common  salt  con-  water,  and  boileil  a  few  minutes  with  \\  gnuns 
sisting  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  of  tannic  acid  or  2  or  8  drachms  of  roa^  wf* 
clilorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium.  It  was  fee,  strained,  jind  sweetened  with  sugar, 
readily  obtained  by  collecting  the  tirst  crystfds  EQUATION  (Lat.  aquo^  to  make  equal). »  y 
which  formed,  and  wasliing  them  with  a  strong  algebraic  sentence  affirming  the  equality  of  two 
solution  of  tlie  same  salt.  An  excellent  quality  quantities.  Equations,  however,  are  used  n^ 
is  munufacture<l  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  only  in  simple  algebra,  but  in  all  the  hijrl*' 
from  tlie  mineral  magnesite,  a  silicious  hydrate  branches  of  calculus,  according  to  tlie  general 
of  magnesia,  which  is  found  in  the  serpentine  principles  explained  in  the  article  ALGEBr.A.— 
of  that  legion.  The  mineral,  reduced  to  pow-  Equation  of  Payments  is  an  arithmetical  rale 
der,  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  pro-  for  finding  the  mean  or  average  time  for  pay»^ 
duct  being  dried  is  calcined  in  order  to  <locom-  several  sums  due  at  separate  times:  thn8,ninl- 
pose  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  convert  it  into  tiply  each  sum  by  the  number  of  days,  from  one 
the  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  day' before  the  first  fulls  due  until  that  sum  » 
water,  and  any  iron  present  is  precipitated  by  due;  divide  the  sum  of  these  products  by  the 
Bulphurot  of  lime.  The  crystals  of  sulphate  whole  amount  due,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
of  magnesia  are  separated  and  dissolved  again  number  of  days  to  be  countcAl  from  the  day  be- 
to  complete  their  purification.  Tliis  salt,  and  fore  the  first'falls  due. — Equation  or  T»B.** 
calcined  magnesia  also,  have  been  prepared  the  difference  of  time  between  a  true  sun  niw 
from  the  dolomite  or  magiiesian  carbonate  of  and  a  true  clock,  as  explained  under  Day.  , 
lime,  by  the  process  of  Mr.  William  Henry  of  EQUATOR  (Lat.  aqm,  to  make  equal),*  j^ 
Mancliestor.  The  mineral  was  calcined,  and  the  cle  round  the  earth  midway  between  the  ?»»**• 
lime  and  magnesia  were  then  converted  into  so  called  because  when  the  sun  is  verticil  ofW| 
liydrates  by  si)rinkling  with  water;  the  fonner  this  circle  (March  20  and  Sept.  20)  thednyij™ 
was  disM)lved  out  by  a  minimum  quantity  of  night  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  »he 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  latter  was  convert-  celestial  equator  is  a  circle  in  the  heavens, niw* 
ed  into  a  sulphate  by  sulphuric  acid. — Epsom  way  between  the  poles.  When  the  sun  cro**^ 
salt  is  also  found  as  a  mineral  substance,  incrust-  the  celestial  equator  he  is  vertical  at  the  eqtiAtor. 
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EQUATORIAL,  belonf?ing  to  the  equator,  a  that  period  they  were  generally  the  farmers  of 

^ographical  and  astronomical  term.    An  equa-  the  public  revenues,  under  the  name  ofpnbli- 

torial  signifies  an  equatorial  telescope,  that  is.  cani.    As  such,  thougli  their  merits  are  ex- 

a  telescope  which  revolves  on  an  axis  parallel  tolled  by  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  tlieir  order, 

to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  which  renders  its  mo-  they  seem  to  have  been  despised  by  the  Roman 

tion  parallel  to  the  piano  of  the  equator.    (See  people.    Under  the  empire,  owing  to  the  hete- 

Obsebvatokt.)  rogeneous  elements  of  which  their  increased 

EQUINOX  (Lat.  aqxius^  equal,  and  nox^  body  was  composed,  they  gradually  sank,  and  in 
night),  the  moment  when  the  sun's  centre  crosses  spite  of  efforts  to  restore  their  influence,  they 
the  celestial  equator ;  the  vernal  equinox  being  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  political  life  under 
about  March  20,  and  the  autumnal  about  Sept.  the  later  emperors.  In  general  the  history  of 
20.— Equinogtial  Line  is  a  name  sometimes  the  Roman  knighthood,  as  a  political  institu- 
given  to  the  equator. — ^The  Equinoctial  Podtts  tion,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
are  the  points  In  the  celestial  equator  at  which  EQUITY.  In  a  general  sense,  equity  is  natural 
the  sun's  path  crosses  the  equator;  these  points  right,  but  as  used  in  jurisprudence  it  denotes  an 
move  slowly  westward,  as  explained  in  the  ar-  administration  of  law  with  reference  to  the  par- 
tide  EcuPTio ;  the  movement  is  called  the  pre-  ticular  circumstances  of  a  case,  in  contradistino- 
cession  of  the  equinoxes. — ^Equinoctial  Ooltjrb  tion  to  the  ordinary  method  of  adjudicating  by 
is  a  celestial  meridian  passing  through  the  equi-  a  rule  of  general  application.  This,  however, 
noctial  points.  is  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  view,  for 

EQUITES  (plural  of  the  Lat.  equas^  horse-  equity  as  distinguished  from  strict  law  is  neces- 
xnanX  or  knights,  an  order  of  the  people  in  sarily  administered  by  uniform  rules.  A  judg- 
ancient  Rome,  which  in  some  respects  may  be  ment  founded  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
compared  with  the  English  gentry.  Their  of  a  case,  without  any  reference  to  principles 
origin  is  attributed  by  Roman  historians  to  the  applying  in  common  to  such  case  and  to  others, 
institution  of  Romulus,  who  is  said  to  have  se-  would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  a  judicial  de- 
lected the  first  300  out  of  the  3  chief  divisions  of  cision,  but  rather  would  be  an  arbitrary  opinion 
the  patricians,  and  to  have  divided  them  into  3  unregulated  by  legal  analogy.  In  other  words, 
centuries,  named  Ramnenses,  Titicnses,  and  Lu-  it  would  be  the  capricious  adjudication  of  a  court 
cemes,  corresponding  to  similar  names  of  the  8  not  bound  by  any  precedent.  This  has  never 
patrician  tribes.  Tarquin  the  Elder  added  3  been  the  nature  of  equity  as  administered  in  any 
new  patrician  centuries,  and  Servius  Tullius  12  country  where  laws  have  been  prescribed  for  the 
new  ones  from  among  the  richest  plebeians,  regulation  of  society.  At  an  early  period,  it  is 
They  formed  a  regular  military  bofly,  being  true,  manv  cases  would  occur  which  were  not 
obliged  to  serve  on  horseback  in  time  of  war,  provided  for  by  legislation.  In  these  a  discretion 
and  were  divided  into  tunna  of  30  men  each,  must  be  exercised ;  but  every  case  when  decided 
subdivided  into  tens.  They  were  also  called  becomes  a  precedent,  and  thus  in  time  the  equi- 
cderes^  and  their  chiefs  tribuni  celerum,  Pol  it-  table  or  exceptional  law  acquires  a  systematic 
ically  they  seem  to  have  represented  an  aristoc-  form  and  obligation.  Another  class  of  cases  is 
racy  of  wealth  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy  where  a  positive  law  is  productive  of  some  in- 
of  birth,  particularly  after  they  became  a  dis-  dividual  hardship  not  contemplated  in  the  en^ 
tinct  body  of  the  people  by  the  institutions  of  acting  of  the  law.  Relief  may  then  be  afforded 
Bervius  Tullius.  Under  the  republic  the  knights  by  the  intervention  of  an  equitable  power,  whose 
were  enrolled  by  the  censors  and  consuls  for  a  office  is  not  to  abrogate  or  interfere  with  the 
service  of  5  years,  being  supplied  by  the  state  operation  of  the  law  according  to  its  real  intent, 
with  a  large  sum  for  the  purchase,  equipment,  but  to  afford  exemption  in  cases  which  were 
and  maintenance  of  a  horse,  but  with  no  per-  probably  not  foreseen,  and  therefore  could  not 
sonal  pay.  Every  dictator,  immediately  after  have  been  intended.  Again,  there  may  be  an 
his  appointment  by  the  senate,  had  to  select  a  omission  in  a  law,  whether  it  be  statutory  or 
conunander  of  the  horse,  called  magUter  equi-  derived  from  custom,  to  provide  for  cases  of 
turn.  During  service  they  had  no  vote  in  the  non-compliance  by  reason  of  casualty  or  some 
assemblies  of  the  centuries.  At  the  time  of  the  cause  not  involving  serious  fault.  Thus  where 
siege  of  Veii,  when  the  want  of  cavalry  was  forfeitures  or  penalties  are  consequent  upon 
much  felt  by  the  Romans,  a  new  body  was  add-  the  failure  of  strict  performance  of  an  agree- 
ed  to  the  ancient  knighthood,  consisting  of  a  ment,  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between 
large  number  of  young  volunteers  who  offered  intentional  neglect  and  accidental  failure,  espe- 
to  enter  the  ranks  at  their  own  expense.  The  cially  if  in  the  latter  case  it  was  by  inevitable 
new  knishts  received  a  regular  pay,  but  had  no  misfortune.  There  is  hero  room  for  equitable 
vote,  and  no  share  in  many  distinctions  enjoyed  relief  in  the  one  case  without  impairing  the  op- 
by  the  old  order.  Gradually  they  coalesced  into  eration  of  the  law  in  the  other,  to  which  alone 
a  numerous  and  wealthy  middle  class,  placed  it  justly  applies.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  distin- 
politically  and  socially  between  the  patricians  guish  with  exact  precision  the  line  that  divides 
and  plebeians,  and  were  so  recognized  by  a  law  culpable  negligence  from  excusable  omission ;  or 
of  Caius  Gracchus  (123  B.  0.).  Of  the  prlvi-  again,  to  determine  how  far  actual  disability 
leges  as  jurymen  which  the  same  laws  bestowed  should  be  a  ground  of  relief  from  legal  obliga^ 
upon  them,  they  were  deprived  by  Sylla.    At  tion.    A  man  of  small  capacity  for  business  may 
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mako  improvident  contracts  which  he  cannot  superseded  by  the  recent  Btatatory  provinoni 
fulfil,  or  another  who  has  ordinary  sagacity  may  in  England  and  the  United  States,  by  which 
stiir  by  accident  bo  deprived  of  the  means  of  parties  are  made  competent  witnesses  in  all  the 
paying  debts  which  ho  has  fairly  incurred,  courts.  (See  Evidence,  and  also  Chaxcekt.) 
Where  no  fraud  is  involved,  the  obligation  of  EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION,  the  interest 
contracts  cannot  as  a  general  rule  be  abrogated  which  the  owner  of  lands  retains  after  having 
by  a  court  of  equity.  Hardship  will  sometimes  mortgaged  them,  or  rather  after  the  mortgage 
occur,  and  there  is  a  natural  impulse  to  give  re-  has  become  due.  By  the  common  law,  upon  the 
lief  in  the  individual  case ;  but  such  leniency  non-payment  of  the  sum  secured  by  the  mort- 
often  repeated  is  found  to  be  productive  of  coun-  gage  at  the  day  when  due,  there  was  an  abso- 
terbalanciug  consequences  not  at  first  antici[)at-  lute  forfeiture  of  the  mortgaged  property;  bot 
ed,  and  the  necessity  of  a  general  rule  becomes  courts  of  equity  interfered  and  compelled  the 
apparent.  The  discretionary  power  of  the  Ilo-  mortgagee  upon  tender  to  him  of  the  amount 
man  prtetor  was  at  first  unrestricted.  Soon,  really  due  to  deliver  up  the  prcmtseA,  and  be 
however,  his  discretion  was  brought  under  cer-  was  also  obliged  to  account  for  the  profits  if  he 
tain  rules  from  which  ho  was  not  allowed  to  had  been  in  possession.  At  an  early  period  a 
depart.  It  is  true  that  annually  when  each  mortgage  was  considered  to  be  a  conveyaiMd 
praetor  went  into  office  he  made  a  formal  publi-  subject  to  be  defeated  by  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
cation  of  the  rules  by  which  he  would  be  gov-  cified  sum  at  a  certain  time,  the  mortgagee 
emed  in  his  administration  of  the  laws  during  being  in  the  mean  time  entitled  to  the  poasei- 
his  term  of  office,  which  might  allow  the  infer-  sion  as  the  legal  owner;  and  even  since  the 
ence  that  he  had  an  arbitrary  liberty  to  disregard  change  introduced  by  the  conrta  of  equity  in 
former  precedents;  but  practically  it  was  but  respect  to  the  right  of  the  mortgageor  to  redeem, 
the  adoption  of  the  edict  of  his  predecessors,  the  old  theory  has  still  so  for  preTiuIed  in  £og- 
with  occasional  modifications  suggested  by  en-  land  that  the  right  of  possession  was  deemed  to 
larglng  experience.  The  English  equity  system  pass  with  the  mortgage.  Although  latterly  the 
was  early  dissevered  from  the  ordinary  admin-  mortgageor  has  usually  retained  possession  untO 
istration  of  law,  and  has  ever  since  remained  the  debt  has  become  due,  yet  this  is  ocdy  by  the 
separate.  Yet  the  equitable  principles  main-  assent  of  the  mortgagee ;  and  unless  a  stipuUtioD 
tained  in  the  court  of  chancery  could  have  been  to  that  effect  is  contained  in  the  mortgage,  then 
applied  by  the  common  law  courts,  and  to  some  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  mortgagee  from  main- 
extent  tlie  latter  have  been  compelled  to  admit  taining  an  action  of  ejectment  to  obtain  possei- 
modifications  into  their  practice  by  analogy  to  sion.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  apparent  kgil 
equitable  proceedings.  Thus  the  penalty  of  a  ownership,  the  equitable  doctrine  is  that  the 
bond  was  formerly  held  to  bo  the  debt,  and  to  be  mortgageor  is  the  real  owner  until  foreclosing 
recoverable ;  yet  afler  the  court  of  chancery  gave  so  far  at  least  that  his  estate  descends  to  hii 
relief  upon  the  payment  of  the  real  debt,  which  heirs,  or  may  be  devised  or  otherwise  conveyed 
was  usually  specified  in  the  condition  of  the  by  him,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  mon- 
bond,  the  common  law  courts  gave  the  same  re-  gagee,  which  right  is  to  hold  the  land  as  s  se- 
lief  at  any  time  before  judgment ;  though  if  pay-  curity  for  payment  of  the  debt.  An  incongn- 
ment  of  the  amount  really  duo  was  not  prior  to  ity  is  however  still  suffered  to  exist  in  severd 
that  time  tendered,  judgment  could  be  entered  particulars.  Thus  a  lease  made  by  the  mortgagee 
for  the  penalty  and  enforced  by  execution  for  the  can  be  avoided  by  the  mortgagee,  while  on  the 
whole  amount.  A  similar  change  has  also  taken  other  hand  a  lease  by  the  mortgagee  is  sultject 
place  with  regard  to  mortgages.  (See  Equity  of  to  the  limitation  of  Ids  estate,  and  on  payment 
Kedemptiox.)  Again,  the  conveyance  of  lands  of  tho  mortgage  will  cease,  bo  the  wife  of  the 
to  uses  became  a  peculiar  subject  of  equity  iur-  mortgageor  was  held  not  entitled  to  dower  b^ 
isdiction;  the  use  not  being  recognized  at  law,  cause  he  had  only  an  equity  of  redemption,  yet  the 
but  being  enforced  in  chancery.  The  statute  of  wife  of  tho  mortgagee  was  also  exdnded  on  the 
uses  (27  Henry  Ylll.)  was  intended  to  make  tho  ground  that  the  estate  which  he  had  was  in  the 
use  cognizable  as  the  real  title  in  courts  of  com-  nature  of  a  trust.  But  now,  by  the  statutes 
mon  law,  but  this  efiTect  was  defeated  by  tho  and  ^TTilliamlY.,  c.  105,  theequitjofredeinp- 
over-nice  scruple  of  the  judges,  whereby  a  lim-  tion  is  subject  to  dower  and  curte^.  In  the  ZtSir 
itation  of  a  second  use,  as  if  a  conveyance  was  ed  States  tho  equity  doctrine  has  been  long  ndos 
made  to  A  for  the  use  of  B,  in  trust  for  C,  was  carried  out  with  more  consistency-  The  mort- 
held  not  to  be  within  the  statute ;  and  the  court  gage  is  considered  merely  as  a  aecority,  which 
of  chancery  again  intervened  to  enforce  such  can  bo  made  avdlable  only  by  a  sale  under  i 
second  use  under  the  name  of  a  trust,  and  has  decree  of  a  court  or  under  a  power  of  sale  con- 
ever  since  retained  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  that  tained  in  the  mortgage  itself.  Until  inch  uli 
doss  of  cases  in  England.  Another  peculiarity  the  fee  of  the  estate  is  in  the  mortgageor,  ud  he 
of  the  English  equity  system  was  formerly  tho  has  tho  entire  disposition  of  it,  except  that  the 
right  of  calling  upon  the  defendant  in  the  action  lien  of  tho  mortgage  will  oonturae  as  agunst  ill 
to  testify,  first  by  a  sworn  answer  to  tho  com-  persons  to  whom  the  lands  may  deaoeod  or  ba 
phtint,  and  then  by  examination  upon  account-  conveyed ;  tho  mortgageor  retains  possemn 
ing,  and  in  various  other  case$^  at  the  election  of  until  such  sale,  unless  his  right  is  divested  by 
the  complainant.    But  this  distinction  has  been  a  court  of  equity,  by  reason  of  the  insnffioMiKy 
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of  {he  mortgaged  lands  as  a  security.  So  the  tions,  which  are  convenient  in  calcnlations,  and 
estate  of  the  mortgageor  is  subject  to  the  lien  of  can  be  easily  retained  by  the  nnemory.  Another 
a  judgment,  and  may  be  sold  on  execution,  and  table,  in  which  the  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen 
his  wife  is  entitled  to  dower  except  as  against  is  assumed  to  be  100,  has  been  much  used  on 
the  mortffaj^ee.  and  even  as  a^inst  him  unles^  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was  proposed  by 
she  Joinea  in  tne  mortgage.  This  is  on  the  sup-  Berzelius,  mainly  it  would  seem  for  the  purpose 
podtion  that  the  mort^ige  was  made  subsequent  of  discountenancing  a  theory  advanced  by 
to  marriaae;  if  made  before,  the  dower  of  the  Prout,  that  all  the  equivalent  numbers  are  sim- 
wife  wouM  of  course  be  subject  to  the  right  pie  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen ;  superiority 
of  the  mortgagee.  Such  in  the  state  of  New  was  claimed  for  it  on  the  ground  that  as  oxygen 
York  are  the  incidents  of  the  estate  of  the  mort-  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  elements,  and 
gageor,  usually  though  not  with  strict  propriety  since  the  greater  number  of  bodies  studied  by 
tenned  the  eqnitrsr  of  redemption ;  the  same  system  chemists  are  compounds  of  it,  calculations  would 
has  been  generally  adoptea  in  the  other  states,  be  simplified  if  its  equivalents  were  regarded 
£Q Ul vALENT,  CnssnoAL.  It  is  a  matter  as  equal  to  100 ;  in  which  case  it  is  only  neces- 
<xf  experience,  that  when  an  element  enters  into  sary  to  add  100,  200,  800,  &c.,  to  the  equivalent 
chemical  combination  with  another  element,  weight  of  the  element  with  which  oxygen  is 
it  does  so  in  a  fixed  proportion  which  may  be  confined,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  equivalent 
expressed  in  numbers.  This  ratio  is  termed  weights  of  its  several  oxides.  The  equivalent 
the  combining  equivalent,  combining  proper-  of  sulphur,  a  very  common  element,  woidd  also 
'tiion,  equivalent  weight,  or  simply  the  equiva-  have  a  simple  expression,  being  equal  to  200. 
lent  of  the  element.  The  term  atomic  weight  These  instances,  however,  do  not  at  all  corn- 
Is  also  used  synonymously  by  those  who  accept  pensate  for  the  high  numbers  by  which  the 
the  atomic  theory.  Each  of  the  elements  has  other  equivalents  must  be  represented ;  num- 
its  own  special  combining  equivalent,  and  is  hers  which  cannot  be  remembered  without 
Incapable  of  uniting  with  other  elements  except  great  difiSculty,  and  which  render  even  the  most 
^  tms  proportion  or  some  multiple  of  it.  The  common  calculations  extremely  laborious  unless 
equivalents  of  compound  bodies  are  represented  logarithms  are  resorted  to.  Berzelius,  who  be- 
by  the  sums  of  the  equivalent  numbers  of  aU  lieved  that  the  equivalent  numbers  diould  be 
the  elements  which  enter  into  their  composi-  regarded  as  entirely  accidental  and  unconnectr 
tion.  The  wei^^ts  of  the  equivalents  of  the  ed  with  each  other,  desiring  to  give  them  the 
elements  are  asmrtained  by  determining  experi-  most  accurate  possible  expression,  introduced 
mentally  how  much  of  each  is  required  to  re-  the  custom  of  attaching  to  them  large  decimal 
place  the  others  In  their  combinations  with  fractions ;  indeed,  the  power  to  do  this  which 
some  weJl-known  element,  the  weight  of  the  is  afforded  by  the  high  numbers  of  his  system 
equivalent  d  wMdh  has  been  assumed.  Thus,  has  always  been  claimed  as  one  of  its  aavan- 
the  quantity  by  weight  of  each  element  which  tages.  The  accuracy  of  thus  employing  several 
nzutes  with  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  form  a  decimals,  in  cases  where  the  process  by  which 
protoxide,  analc^us  to  water,  is  usually  con-  the  result  has  been  obtained  is  liable  to  errors 
ndered  to  represent  its  equivalent.  A  knowl-  of  considerable  magnitude,  was  long  since 
edge  of  the  exact  weights  of  the  equivalents  is  pointed  out  by  Erdmann,  who  has  called  atten- 
of  the  first  itnportance  to  chemists;  all  calcu-  tion  to  the  fact  that  no  greater  or  lesser  nnm- 
lations  regarding  the  composition  of  bodies,  her  of  decimals  ought  to  be  giyea  than  the  ex- 
as  in  analyms,  or  of  the  quantities  of  materials  periment  justifies.  All  tables  of  eqiuvalents 
to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  com-  Heretofore  published  are  more  or  less  defeo- 
ponnds^  being  based  upon  them.  As  the  equiv-  tive  from  neglect  of  this  truth.  The  equivalent 
alent  numbers  express  nothing  but  the  relative  numbers  have  been  recently  thoroughly  'in- 
wei^ts  in  which  the  elements  unite  with  each  vestigated  and  revised  by  Dumas,  who  mis  again 
other,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  any  one  brought  forward  and  upheld  Front's  theory, 
equivalent  n^y  be  arbitrarily  chosen  as  a  stand-  which,  owing  to  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Ber- 
ara  to  which  all  the  others  shall  be  referred ;  zelius,  had  found  but  few  supporters  of  late 
it  is  essential  only  that  the  relation  be  strictly  years.  Most  of  the  equivalents  thus  far  studied 
olraeryed.  Tables  of  equivalents  are  thus  con-  by  Dumas  are  simple  multiples  of  that  of  hy- 
stnKsted,  in  which  the  eauivalent  weight  of  each  drogen.  To  this  rule  there  are,  however,  sev- 
of  the  elements  is  attacned  to  its  name.  Sev-  eral  exceptions ;  among  which  some  are  multi- 
eral  standards  have  been  selected  by  different  pies  of  i,  whUe  others  are  multiples  of  1  of  an 
chemists ;  only  two,  however,  have  ever  been  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  It  may  be  mentioned 
generally  used.  The  equivalent  weight  of  hy-  that  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
drogen,  odng  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  equivalents  of  several  of  the  elements  should 
element^  was  regarded  as  unity  by  Dalton,  not  be  regarded  as  twice,  or  that  of  others  as 
who  referred  all  the  other  equivalents  to  it.  ^of  those  ordinarily  admitted;  a  change  which 
This  system  has  always  been  generally  adopted  would  greatly  simpUfy  certain  portions  of  ohem- 

Sthe  chemists  cf  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit-  ical  science.    This  question  has  been  warmly 

States.    It  possesses  the  very  great  advan-  discussed  for  several  years,  and  many  ohconisto 

tage  ^at  in  it  the  equivalents  are  represented  habitually  employ  equivalents  thus  modified ; 

iij  small  ramib&n^  many  of  them  without  frac-  in  this  article,  however,  the  most  oommoa 
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nsago  of  chemists  will  be  adhered  to.  Tlie 
numbers  in  the  omicxed  table  of  equivalents 
have  been  taken  in  part  from  Dumas*  memoir, 
(Comptes  renduSy  xlvi.,  952),  and  in  part  from 
Xapp  and  "WilVs  Jahrcsbcrichtfar  Chemie,  &c., 
for  1857.  For  convenience  of  reference  both 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  scales  are  given ;  the 
numbers  of  the  latter  being  readily  obtained  by 
dividing  those  of  the  former  by  the  fraction 
^i^.  The  names  of  those  elements  which  from 
their  variety  are  comparatively  unimportant, 
are  printed  in  italics ;  the  equivalents  of  a  few 
of  these  have  not  as  yet  been  detennined. 
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Symboli. 

Eqalralenta. 

H=l 

0=100 

Alnminnm. 

Al. 

m75 

171.875 

Antimony  {Stibium). 

8b. 

122.00 

1525.00 

Anenio. 

As. 

7&00 

987.50 

Bariam. 

Ba. 

68.50 

856.25 

Bismuth. 

Bi. 

214.00 

2675.00 

Boron. 

B. 

10.90 

186.25 

Bromine. 

Br. 

80.00 

1000.00 

Cadmium, 

Cd. 

&e.oo 

700.00 

Calcium, 

Ca. 

20.00 

250.00 

Carbon. 

C. 

6l00 

75.00 

Cerium. 

Ce. 

47.00 

5S7.50 

Chlorine. 

01. 

85.50 

448.75 

Chromium. 

Cr. 

26.70 

888.75 

Cobalt. 

Co. 

29.60 

868.75 

Columbium  (TantalnmV. 

Ta. 

6S.80 

860.00 

Copper  ^Cuprum). 

J>utvmiwn, 

JErblum, 

Cn. 

81.70 
43.00 

896.25 
600.00 

K 

Fluorine. 

FL 

ViV.oo 

"m.ho 

Ohtcinum^ 

6. 

4.70 

6a75 

Gold  (Aurum). 

Au. 

197.00 

&462.60 

Hydrogen. 

11. 

1.00 

12.50 

Iodine. 

I. 

127.00 

15S7JJ0 

Iridium^ 

Ir. 

99.00 

1287UM> 

Iron  f  Ferrum)k 
Lanthanum. 

Fo. 
La. 

28.00 
47.00 

850.00 
587.50 

Lead  (Plumbum). 

Pb. 

108.50 

129a75 

Lithium. 

LL 

7.00 

67.50 

Hagnesium. 

Mg. 

12.60 

156.25 

Manganese. 

Mn. 

27.50 

813.75 

Mercunr(IIydrargyram). 

Jfolybaenvan, 

NickeL 

Hg. 

100.00 

1250.00 

Mo. 

4aoo 

600.00 

Ni. 

29.50 

868.75 

Niobium. 

Nb. 

•••••• 

Nitrogen. 

N. 

14.00 

"iVKoo 

Jforium, 

No. 

■•••••• 

Osmium, 

Os. 

"99.66 

1245.00 

Oxygen. 

PaWadium. 

0. 
Pd. 

8.00 
68.80 

100,00 
666w25 

PhosphoruB. 

P. 

81.00 

8S7.50 

Plat^ium. 

Pt. 

9S.70 

128^75 

Potaasium  (Ealinm). 

K. 

89.20 

490.00 

Bhodium^ 

Kh. 

62.20 

652.50 

Ruthenium, 

Bu. 

62.20 

652.50 

SeUnium, 

So. 

40.00 

500.00 

Silicon. 

SI. 

21.00 

262.50 

Silver  (Argentum). 
Sodium  (Natrium). 

Apr. 

10B.00 

1850.00 

Na. 

28.00 

287.50 

Strontium. 

8r. 

43.75 

510.S75 

Sulphur. 
Telturium, 

B. 

16.00 

200.00 

Te. 

6100 

800.00 

Terbium. 

Tb. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•••••• 

Thorium, 

Th. 

69.60 

745.00 

Tin  (Stannum). 

Sn. 

69.00 

787J50 

Titanium. 

TL 

25.00 

812.50 

Tungsten  (Wolfram^ 

W. 

92.00 

1150.00 

Uranium. 

U. 

60.00 

750.00 

Fanadi«9?k 

V. 

68.60 

857JiO 

TUrium, 

Y. 

Zinc 

Zn. 

82.75 

*40b*.875 

Zirconium^ 

Zr. 

22.40 

280.00 

HlKABD,  S£bastien,  a  French  manufacturer 
of  musical  instruments, born  in  Strasbourg,  April 
5, 1752,  died  in  Passy  near  Paris,  Aug.  5, 1831. 
His  father,  a  cabinet  maker,  dying  in  needy 
circomstances,  ho  went  to  Paris  at  the  ago  of 


16,  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a  maker  of  hizp- 
sichords.     Possessing  a  remaricaUe  ioTentir* 
faculty,  he  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  foreman, 
and  hut  ingenuity  bade  fair  to  be  of  great  heat- 
fit  to  his  employer,  when  the  latter,  mored  bj 
jealousy,  dismissed  him  from  his  senrice.    An- 
other harpsichord  maker  who  had  recelTed  a 
order  for  an  instrumenti  the  constmction  of 
which  bafiQcd  his  ingenuity,  offered  1dm  a  ee^ 
tain  sum  to  undertake  the  work,  provided  oblr 
the  employer's  name  should  appear  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  it.    The  instrument,  when  completed, 
excited  so  much  admiration,  that  the  makff 
was  compelled  to  confefis  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  £rard.   Attention  was  at  once  dnm 
to  the  yomig  workman,  who  was  applied  to  for 
a  variety  of  new  instruments  wnidi  people 
wished  to  have  constructed,  and  who  soon  ifter 
much  increased  his  reputation  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  elaoecin  mSeantque^  or  mechaniod  htrp- 
sichord,  which  contdned  sereral  improvem»iti 
on  the  instruments  in  nse.     The  dnchess  de 
Yilleroy,  a  woman  of  taste  in  music,  wished  to 
retain  him  in  her  service ;  bnt  preferring  his  lib- 
erty, he  declined  her  flattering  offers,  and  tt- 
mained  in  her  hoteL  where  a  snitablevori: 
room  had  been  fitted  up  for  him,  only  long 
enough   to  execute  several  ideas  which  ibe 
suggested.    It  was  here,  in  1780,  that  he  cea- 
structed  his  first    pianoforte,   an  ixtstrmneot 
which,  though  invented  a  number  of  yean  pre- 
vious, was  then  almost  unknown  in  Fruo^ 
and  the  introduction  of  which  into  that  oooh 
try  may  be  said  to  date  fh>m  this  time,  h 
connection  with  his  brother  Jean  Baptisti^  be 
soon  after  established  a  mannfiictory  of  piiao- 
fortes  in  Paris,  which  gradosllj  beoune  tbi 
first  in  Europe.    Among  his  inventions  wai  an 
instrument  with  2  key  boards,  one  for  the  pimo^ 
and  one  for  the  organ ;  one  of  which  was  fitted 
with  a  sliding  key  board  for  transposing  the  mu- 
sic, for  the  use  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Daring  tiis 
revolutionary  period,  the  brothers  £rard  vest 
to  England,  and  established  a  mannflutaiy  of 
pianos  and  harps  in  London :  bnt  in  1796  S^ 
bastion  returned  to  ParicL  and  thenoefiisth  Ids 
life  was  passed  between  that  €atf  and  Londoo. 
He  constructed  the  first  grand  pianos  with  sn- 
gle  action  ever  made  in  Paris ;  anbeeqnentlj  ia 
1808  much  improved  the  mechanism  of  tbe 
instrument,  and  m  1828  completed  hia  invea- 
tions  in  this  department,  by  the  production  of 
his   grand  piano  with  repeating  movemcBL 
In  1811  his  double  action  harp  appeared  ia 
London,  where  it  became  so  popular,  that  in  a 
single  year,  instruments  to  the  Talne  of  JESS,- 
000  were  sold.    His  last  impcolant  work  wm 
the  grand  organ  constructed  between  1827  and 
1880  for  the  chapel  royal  of  the  Tkiileria. 
During  the  last  40  years  of  lus  life  his  inventiTa 
faculty  seemed  never  idle,  and  of  the  15  or  20 
inventions  for  which  he  took  oat  patenta  doI 
one  was  perfected  without  dose  atndj  and  re- 
peated eisperiments.    The  cdebritT-  tridoh  lb 
instruments  have  gdnod  remains  nndindnuhed, 
and  £rard  pianos  are  still  nnaoipaaied  fir 
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Tonndness,  fVilness,  and  beauty  of  tone. — ^He  was  His  two  years^  stay  in  that  country  was  made 
snooeeded  in  the  firm  by  his  nephew  Jean  pleasant  by  the  attentions  of  the  nobility,  and 
BAPTisn  OsPHtB  PiSBBE,  born  in  Paris  in  1794,  the  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  English 
died  at  the  chateau  La  Mucette,  Aug.  8, 1855.  scholana.    He  was  presented  at  court,  studied  at 
He  possessed  much  of  the  inventive  skill  of  his  Cambridge  and  Oi^ord,  became  the  associate  of 
uncle ;  published  in  1849,  Kotice  sur  les  pianos  More  and  Golet,  and  added  to  his  previous  ao* 
d'A'ardenE8pagne^enItalie,enSui88€yen  En^  quirements  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek. 
Hey  &Cy  and  rebuilt  in  1850  the  organ  con-  For  sever^  years  after  his  return  from  England 
8truoted  by  S^bastien  £rard  in  the  Tuileries,  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  teaching  in  various  cities 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  revolu-  of  France  and  Hollana,  translating  the  ancient 
tion  of  1880.    His  death  is  said  to  have  been  classics,  investigating  the  text  of  the  Scriptures, 
caused  by  grief  at  the  injury  done  to  his  estate  and  continually  increasing  his  acquaintance  with 
at  Fassy  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad.    His  the  scholars  of  Europe.    In  1505  he  again  vis- 
last  work,  a  piano  estimated  at  $5,000,  was  ited  England,  received  from  Cambridge  the  de- 
presented  by  his  widow  to  the  lottery  opened  gree  of  bachelor  in  theology,  and  was  presented 
in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Crimean  war.  to  Archbishop  Warham.    The  presents  received 
ERASMUS,  Desidebits,  a  Dutch  theological  during  this  visit  made  it  possible  for  him  to  re- 
and  classical  scholar  and  writer,  bom  in  Rotter-  alize  his  long-cherished  wish  to  visit  Italy.    His 
dam,  Oct  28, 1467,  died  in  Basel,  July  12, 1586.  stay  there  lasted  nearly  8  years^d  was  divided 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Gerard  Pra&t  and  between  the  cities  of  Turin,  jBologna,  Padua, 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of  Seven-  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.    At  'fiirin  the  de- 
bergen.    He  himself  received  the  name  of  Ge-  gree  of  doctor  of  theology  was  conferred  upon 
rard,  but  afterward  assumed  its  Latin  synonyme  him.    In  Venice  he  resided  with  the  famous 
Desiderius,  the  Greek  translation  of  which  far-  printer  Aldus  Manutius,  while  his  collection  of 
niahed  his  surname.    He  was  sent  first  to  the  **  Adages "  was  in  press.    In  Rome  he  was 
school  of  Gouda,  and  afterward  to  the  cathedral  treated  with  great  regard  by  the  pope.    In  1509, 
at  Utrecht  to  become  one  of  the  choir  boys,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  induced 
At  the  age  of  9  he  was  transferred  to  the  mo-  to  go  back  to  England.    On  the  journey  thither 
nastio  school  at  Deventer,  where  he  applied  he  composed  his  Morm  Encomium,  the  "  Praise 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  of  Folly,"  in  many  respects  his  most  remarkable 
classics.    In  1480  both  his  parents  died,  and  his  work.    On  his  arrival  he  was  received  by  his 
monastic  tutors  sent  him  to  the  school  of  Rom-  friend  More,  was  presented  with  a  living  by  the 
boldus  at  Bois-le-Duc,  that  he  might  fit  him-  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  he  resigned 
self  for  the  priestly  state.    For  some  years  he  for  a  pension  of  £20,  and  accepted  professorships 
resisted  their  wishes,  and  neglected  the  studies  of  theology  and  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,    in 
which  they  arranged  for  him ;  but  in  1486,  after  1514  he  returned  to  the  continent  at  the  invita- 
lie  had  been  prostrated  by  a  prolonged  fever,  he  tion  of  the  archduke  Charles,  afterward  Charles 
was  persuaded  by  a  friend  who  had  just  come  V.,  from  whom  he  received  ^e  appointment  of 
back  from  Italy  to  embrace  a  life  so  free  from  ex  royal  councillor,  with  a  small  salary ;  a  sinecure 
dtement  and  so  favorable  to  study,  and  entered  as  which  allowed  him  to  reside  where  he  chose, 
a  novice  into  the  convent  of  Stein  near  Gouda,  and  in  which  he  employed  his  time  almost 
of  which,  a  year  later,  he  became  a  regular  broth-  wholly  with  literary  pursuits,  correspondence, 
er.    The  discipline  of  the  convent  at  Stein  was  theological,  polemical,  and  satirical  writing,  and 
notstrictjUidthedistaste  which  Erasmus  showed  with  editions  and  translations  of  many  of  the 
^  ascetic  practices  was  not  reckoned  as  a  sin.  less  known  Greek  and  Roman  classics.    With 
He  was  idlowed  to  study  in  other  than  theolo-  Reuchlin,  his  only  rival  as  a  linguist,  he  carried 
^cal  treatises^  and  his  reputation  as  a  classical  on  a  spirited  controversy  concerning  Greek 
ficholar  was  soon  widely  spread.    In  1492  he  pronunciation ;  and  the  theory  which  he  main- 
was  selected  as  a  companion  by  the  bishop  of  tained  has,  until  the  present  century,  been  gen- 
Cambray^  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  erally  received  in  the  schools  of  Europe.    With 
Erasmus  remained  with  his  patron  at  Cambray  Luther  his  dispute  was  still  more  sharp.    The 
5  years,  when  he  went  to  study  at  the  college  monk  of  Wittenberg  was  at  first  a  warm  friend 
of  Montugu  in  Paris,  where  he  supported  him-  and  admirer  of  the  great  scholar;  but  finding 
self  with  mfiiculty  by  taking  pupUs.    His  studies  that  the  liberal  spirit  of  Erasmus  was  not  ready 
were  interrupted  by  serious  sickness,  which  left  to  adopt  the  extreme  tenets  of  the  reformers,  he 
in  him  the  seeds  of  a  constitutional  malady  from  at  first  expostulated  with,  then  ridiculed,  and 
which  he  suffered  all  the  rest  of  his  life.    On  then  denounced  his  former  friend  as  a  time- 
hia  return  from  a  visit  to  relatives  in  Holland,  server,  a  coward,  and  a  foe  to  true  religion. 
be  established  himself  in  Paris  as  a  teacher  of  Erasmus  was  equally  unfriendly  to  the  monastic 
classical  literature.    Among  the  numerous  and  habits  and  to  the  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  di- 
distinguished  pupils  whom  his  reputation  at-  vinity,  and  exercised  his  wit  on  both  of  these: 
tracted,  the  one  who  was  able  most  to  befriend  but  he  hod  no  love  for  theological  quarrels,  and 
him  was  a  young  English  nobleman,  William  no  wish  to  draw  upon  himself  unpopularity  or 
Blount,  Lord  Mon^oy.    By  this  friend  he  was  persecution.    He  welcomed  the  reformation  as 

5 remised  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  movement  of  free  thought,  but  deprecated  its 

!  he  would  take  up  his  residence  in  England,  excesses.    He  disliked  all  dogmatism,  as  well  as 
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all  extravagonco  in  religions  rhetoric,  and  would  scholar  and  critic  thaa  as  a  thInVar  or  reaioiur. 
have  the  reformers  confine  themselves  to  the  He  exposed  the  abuses  of  the  conTents  and  tha 
patent  vices  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  leaving  inconsistenciesof  the  scholastic  theology,  but  bi 
aside  the  possible  errors  in  doctrine.    His  mid-  produced  no  new  creed  and  aigoed  in  &ror  of 
die  course  in  regard  to  the  reformation  brought  no  heretical  doctrine.    His  defence  of  the  ri^ 
upon  him  the  censure  of  zealots  in  both  parties,  of  reason  against  authority  was  weak  and  evsr 
In  1521  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Basel,  sive.    But  he  revived  the  stody  of  the  Soi^ 
where  he  was  presently  called  on  to  mediate  tures  in  their  original  t(»igae,  afBrmed  the  tape- 
between  the  Catholic  magistrates  and  the  rising  rior  value  of  early  Christian,  testimonies,  aod 
Protestant  party.    He  could  only  add  fuel  to  gave  an  impulse  to  biblical  and  patristic  Ihtm- 
the  flame  by  his  moderate  counsels.    The  insur-  ligations.    Ho  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  moit 
rection  of  Feb.  1529  completed  the  overthrow  gifted  and  industrious  pioneer  of  modern  sckol- 
of  t^e  authorities ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  arship. — ^Erasmus  published  in  1616  the  fint 
was  definitely  prohibited  in  the  city,  and  all  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  from  msan- 
who  had  opposed  the  new  doctrine  were  com-  scripts,  which  has  been  regarded  as  his  greiteit 
pelled  to  depart.    Though  Erasmus  had  already  work.    His  complete  works,  with  a  biograpbT, 
been  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  college  of  were  published  after  his  death  by  Beatns  Ebe- 
the  Sorbonne,  ho  could  not  endure  the  society  of  nanus  (9  vols,  fol.,  Basel,  1540-^1).    Anothcf 
the  men  who  were  now  in  power.    He  changed  more  complete  edition  was  pubUshed  at  Leydea 
the  place  of  his  residence  to  Freyburg,  where  by  Le  Clerc  (10  vols.  foL,  l703-'6).    Of  tbs 
he  remained  from  1529  to  1535.    In  vain  did  ^^  Colloquies,"  his  most  flEunons  work,  a  greit 
the  Catholic  party  try  to  win  him  back  to  full  number  of  editions  have  been  pabli^ed;  tbs 
communion,  and  in  vain  did  the  reformers  at-  best  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1650).     The  Moria 
tack  him  by  jest  and  sarcasm.    He  answered  Encomium  also  passed  through  a  great  xram- 
tho  libels  of  Geldenhauer  by  pungent  rejoinders,  her  of  editions ;  it  was  translated  into  German 
he  evaded  the  summons  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  illustrated  by  Holbein ;  the  latest  editioB 
and  his  ^^  Retractations,"  though  promised,  were  is  that  of  Havre  (1889).    The  other  most  im- 
never  published.    He  declined  more  than  one  portant  works  of  £rasmus  are  the  Copia  Fcr 
tempting  offer,  and  while  ho  was  not  unwilling  horum;  the  Adagiorum  Collectanea;  the  txtt- 
to  accept  additions  to  his  scanty  income,  did  not  tise  Dc  Libera  ArbitriOy  which  was  answered  l^ 
core  to  obscure  his  literary  fame  by  the  more  Luther ;  the  Paraelens,  an  exhortation  to  t2» 
imposing  dignity  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  col-  study  of  Christian  philosophy ;  the  Tohune  cf 
lego.    In  1585  ho  returned  to  Basel,  where  an  Epigrammata;    the   Antibarbarwrum  I3er; 
attack  of  gout  compelled  him  to  remain,  and  Linguay  a  satirical  work ;  an  explanation  of  the 
where  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  friends.    His  "Apostles'  Creed;'*  EceUnaetcB^  Hve  de  Batmt 
lost  days  were  cheered  by  the  friendly  visits  and  Coneinandi^  in  4  books ;  and  the  iTntnAiy»  ool- 
messages  of  distinguished  men  both  of  the  Prot-  lection  of  "  Episties,^  which,  perhaps  more  tha 
estant  and  of  the  Catholic  party.    In  the  midst  any  other  of  his  works,  show  the  character  of 
of  severe  suffering,  ho  was  able  to  retain  his  the  man.    Of  his  purely  olaasioal  worka^  thm 
calmness,  and  to  pursue  his  wonted  labors.    His  are  editions  of  Seneca.  Snetonina,  Amelias  Yio- 
death  was  lamented  as  a  public  calamity ;  a  long  tor,  Anamianus  Marcellinna,  £ntroplQS»  QoiBtM 
procession  of  magistrates  and  students  follow-  Curtius,  Cicero  De  Offieiii^ike  ^^TbsculanQDW- 
ed  his  funeral ;  and  the  bequest  of  his  whole  tions,"  Pliny  the  Elder,  Livy,  and  Terence,  vho 
property  to  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  orphan,  was  his  favorite  among  the  Latina,  as  Plotireh 
seemed  to  justify  tiie  monument  which  was  and  Lucian  were  among  the  Greeks.    He  ilio 
erected  to  him  in  the  cathedral  at  Basel,  and  published  translations  from  Xenophonylsocnfee^ 
which  still  remains  tlio  chief  object  of  interest  Euripides,  and  Libanius,  and  iasaed  editioiw  «c 
in  that  edifice.    Erasmus  was  small  in  stature,  Ptolemy,  Demosthenesi  and  Aristotle.    Amoqg 
with  light  hair  and  light  blue  eyes.    His  por-  his  works  are  also  many  controvernal  ^pok^e^ 
trait  by  Holbein  represents  his  look  as  sickly  scriptural  expositions,  and  liturgical  treatiHa— 
and  his  face  as  thin  and  wrinkled.    He  was  fond  The  life  of  Erasmus  has  been  written  by  Bettoi 
of  luxurious  living,  but  unable  from  physical  Rhenanus,  Melchior  AdamL  ICemla,  SeriTcrio^ 
weakness  to  grati^  his  appetites.    His  timidity  and  Gaye,  in  Latin;  by  Henke  and  MOlkr  ■ 
was  excessive.   He  dreaded  to  stay  in  the  neigh-  German:  by  Ldvesqno  ae  Bnaigny,  Bajlc^  Bol- 
borhood  of  any  contagious  disease,  and,  in  spite  lart,  and  Visard,  in  JP^vnch;  ana  by  Jortii^ 
of  his  rationalistic  tendencies,  was  frequently  Knight,  and  Charles  Bnder,  In  English, 
haunted  by  superstitious  fears.    He  had  a  fine       EKASTUS  (Ijlebxb),  Thomas,  a  Swiss jiM- 
native  humor,  a  keen  enjoyment  of  witty  dis-  cian  and  theological  ^lemi0|  bom  in  DsaBiii 
course,  and  an  accurate  eye  for  every  form  of  Sept.  7,  1524,  died  in  Basel,  Deo.  81, 1588.  Ht 
beauty.    His  taste  was  as  refined  as  his  knowl-  studied  theology  and  literatnre  in  Basel,  what 
edge  was  prodigious.    He  was  versed  in  all  the  he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  plafM  ii 
studies  of  his  age ;  in  most  of  them  he  excelled.  1544.    He  next  studied  medicine  in  BotogBii 
His  reading  was  various,  but  not  desultory.   His  practised  this  profession  with  remaikaUs  no- 
treatises  were  finished  productions,  and  their  cess,  and  after  beins  for  many  yean  piufaanr 
style  is  always  clear,  fiowing,  and  eloquent,  of  physic  at  Heidelberg,  ohtidned  in  1680  the 
Erasmus  aided  the  reformation  rather  as   a  chair  of  ethics  at  Basel.    AakiUblpraotitioMii 
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'relying  on  indaotion  fh>m  ezperienoe  rather  his  works  was  one  of  universal  chronology,  the 

than  on  dogmas  and  theories,  he  was  a  formida-  fragments  of  which  form  the  hasis  of  the  system 

ble  opponent  of  the  reveries  of  Paracelsus  and  adopted  hy  Bansen  in  his  work  on  Egypt.    He 

his  d&ciples.    His  principal  theological  contro-  also  wrote  verses  on  numerous  scientific  subjects. 

Ter^  was  with  Da^enus  and  Beza  concerning  a  commentary  on  the  astronomical  poem  of 

the  doctrine  of  excommanication.    He  held  that  Aratus,  and  treatises  on  comedy  and  on  the 

eodealastioal  censures  should  extend  only  to  di*  Homeric  poems.    A  number  of  other  works 

Tergenoea  in  theological  opinion,  and  not  at  all  are  attributed  to  him  upon  doubtful  grounds. 

to  Tioea  and  immorality,  which  were  civil  of-  None  of  his  writings,  excepting  a  few'brief  frag- 

fbnoes,  and  properly  punishable  only  by  tem-  ments,  remain ;  but  Strabo  and  other  later 

poral  magistrates.    In  some  of  his  writings  he  writers  made  great  use  of  his  geographical 

aeems  to  uvor  the  principle  that  all  ecclesiasti-  works. 

cal  authority  is  subordinate  to  the  civil  power,  EEOILLA  Y  ZU^IGA,  Aloitoo  db,  a  Span- 

which  is  the  doctrine  commonly  recognized  as  ish  poet,  bom  in  Madrid,  Aug.  7, 1583,  died  about 

Erastianism.  1595.    He  was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Biscayan 

EBATH,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  coroprinng  family,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  For- 

part  of  a  fertile  and  well  watered  district  near  tunio  Garcia,  who  was  a  member  of  the  council 

the  sources  of  Brazos  river ;  pop.  in  1858,  766,  of  Charles  V.,  he  resided  with  his  mother, 

of  whom  42  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  gener-  whose  family  name  (Zufiiffa)  he  adopted,  at 

jilly  undulating,  but  there  are  some  eminences  the  imperial  court,  where  he  was  educated  as 

on  the  S.  and  N.  E.  borders.    The  soil  in  the  one  of  the  pages  of  the  fature  Philip  H.    He 

Talleya  is  excellent ;  the  uplands  are  less  fertile,  accompanied  him  on  his  travels  abroad,  and 

but  afford  good  pasturage.    Timber  of  various  was  in  England  in  1554  when  Philip  married 

Unds  covers  about  i  of  the  surface.    Stephens-  Queen  Mary.   About  this  time  the  Araucaniana 

▼ille  18  the  capital.    The  coanty  was  rormed  in  Chili,  whose  territory  had  been  invaded  by 

ih>m  Bosque  and  Coryell  in  1856.  the  Spaniards  in  1587,  rose  against  them,  and 

ERATO,  one  of  the  nine  muses,  daughters  of  many  Spanish  knights  then  at  the  British  court 

Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.    In  the  theogony  of  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  war.    Eroilla  join- 

fiesiod  she  holds  the  6th  place  among  them,  ed  this  expedition,  in  which  he  distinguished 

Her  name  was  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  himself  as  much  by  his  prowess  on  the  battle 

love,  and  she  was  the  protectress  of  nuptial  field  as  by  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  he  bore 

oeremonies^  and  the  muse  of  erotic  poetry.  She  the  difficulties  attending  the  wanderings  in  the 

disputed  with  Mercury  the  honor  of  having  in-  wilderness  and  the  pdnful  warfare  with  its 

Tented  the  lyre.  savage  inhabitants.    In  an  interval  of  the  war. 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  Greek  astronomer,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  a  duel 
ffeometer,  geognoiher,  poet  and  philosopher,  during  a  public  tournament  which  was  held  in 
oorn  in  Qyrene  in  276  B.  C.,  died  about  196.  honor  of  the  accession  of  Philip  H.  to  the 
He  poesessed  a  remarkable  extent  of  learning  throne.  Ercilla  and  his  antagonist  were  both 
And  versatUi^  of  talent,  and  was  variously  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  it  was  not  with- 
named  by  hia  contemporaries  the  "  cosmo-  out  difficulty  that  Ercilla^s  sentence  was  com- 
grapher,"  the  "  measurer  of  the  universe,"  the  muted  to  imprisonment.  This  occurrence,  how- 
^  second  Plato."  and  the  *'pentathlete"  or  victor  ever,  served  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
in  5  contests,  nis  erudition  in  each  department  his  love  of  adventures,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
heing  thus  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  recovered  his  liberty  than  he  set  out  on  another 
Tictory  obtained  over  ignorance.  He  had  for  dangerous  expedition  against  the  sanguinary 
masters  Ariston  the  philosopher^  Lysanias  'the  Lope  de  Aguirre.  In  1562  he  returned  to 
grammarian,  and  Callimachus  the  poet,  and  he  Spain,  and  shortly  afterward  resumed  the  life 
completed  his  education  in  Athens.  His  fame  of  a  wanderer,  travelling  several  years  on  the 
reaohed  Ptolemy  HI.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  in-  continent  of  Europe.  In  1570  he  came  back  to 
Tited  him  to  Alexandria  and  intrusted  to  his  Spain  and  marriea  Maria  de  Bazan,  an  accom* 
care  the  renowned  library  of  that  city.-  He  is  plished  lady  of  the  house  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  1671 
said  to  have  died  of  voluntary  starvation,  to  he  was  made  knight  of  Santiago,  was  employed 
whioh  he  was  led  by  regret  for  having  lost  his  on  different  missions  by  Philip  II.,  and  served 
fli^t.  His  most  important  work,  the  Ffovypa^ixa,  for  some  time  as  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
treated  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the  earth,  chamber  of  Rudolph  IL,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
whichheaapposed  to  be  a  motionless  globe,  of  many.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
its  magnitude,  and  of  the  countries,  towns,  lakes,  his  latter  years.  His  literary  flame  rests  ux>on 
rivers,  and  mountains  which  mark  its  surface.  La  Araucana^  the  most  celebrated  of  Spanish 
Hewasthefounderof  geodesy,  and  was  the  first  epics.  It  is  in  87  cantos,  and  celebrates  the 
tocomputetiiemagnitudeof  theearthby  theas-  war  with  the  Araucanians,  in  which  the  poet 
tronon^cal  method  still  in  use.  (SeeEASTH.)  He  himself  was  engaged.  It  is  remarkable  fcnr 
suggested  the  construction  of  the  large  armt72(B,  the  accuracy  of  its  historical,  geographical, 
or  &cedcircukurinstmments,  which  were  long  in  and  statistical  information,  and  in  the  glow- 
use  in  Alexandria,  devised  a  method  for  dis-  ing  picturesqueness  of  its  descriptions  it  is 
covering  the  prime  numbers,  and  resolved  the  unrivalled  in  Spanish  poetry.  Cervantes  in  hia 
proUem  of  tiie  duplication  of  the  cube.   Among  *^  Bon  Quixote^'  goes  even  so  far  as  to  dedare 
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it  ec^uel  to  tho  great  epics  of  Italy.    Voltaire  ia  Attica,  established  the  festiviJ  of  UiePaiiathenM, 

the  introduction  to  his  Henriade  also  expresses  and  founded  on  the  AcropoliB  the  temple  wbk^ 

great  admiration  of  tho  poem,  which,  however,  after  him  was  called  the  Erechtheum.    Bjlui 

ho  does  not  seem  to  have  read.    Ercilla  wroto  wife  Pasithca  he  had  a  son  whom  he  named 

the  first  and  best  part  of  this  poem  on  tho  bat-  Pandion.    He  is  also  said  to  have  decided  tha 

tie  field)  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it.    The  dispute  between  Minerva  and  Keptmie  for  ti» 

first  15  cantos  were  published  in  Madrid  in  possession  of  Attica,  in  favor  of  the  goddo^ 

1569,  the  second  part  of  the  poem  in  1578,  and  and  to  have  introduced  the  one  of  chariots  with 

the  third  part  in  1590.    A  continuation  of  the  4  horses,  for  which  he  was  set  amon^  the  sttn 

poem  in  33  cantos,  written  by  Osorio,  appeared  as  Auriga.    The  myths  connected  with  the  lift 

in  1597,  and  has  been  sometimes  printed  in  of  tho  second  Erechtheos  are  the  Eleiuiiuii 

connection  with  ^o  work  of  Ercilla,  to  which  war,  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and 

it  is  much  inferior.    Tho  best  editions  of  La  tho  suicide  of  the  three  others,  in  oonseqoenei 

Araucana  are  those  published  at  Madrid  in  of  a  response  of  the  orade,  and  his  being  kzDei 

1776  and  1828.  by  Jupiter  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  at  then- 

ERDL,  Michael  Pits,  a  German  savant,  quest  of  Neptune.    The£re(£theasof  Diodom 

born  May  5,  1815,  died  Feb.  25, 1848,  officiated  came  from  Egypt  with  grain  in  time  of  &nime, 

as  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and  phys-  was  made  king,  and  established  the  Klfiwilnia 

iology  at  the  university  of  Munich,  and  left  a  festivals.    Another  Erechthens^  the  scmofDv- 

variety  of  writings  in  connection  with  those  danus  and  father  of  Tros  in  Sinm,  is  iabled  « 

sciences.    In  1836  and  1837  ho  accompanied  the  richest  of  mortals^  in  whose  fields  gnad 

Schubert  on  liis  travels  to  the  East,  and  discov-  8,000  beautiful  mares. 

cred  that  the  surface  of  tlio  Dead  sea  was  EREGU,  or  Erkkli  (anc.  SeraeleaX  a  Hi- 
situated  far  below  tho  level  of  tho  Meditor-  port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Black  m% 
ranean.  pop.  6,000.    It  has  a  good  harhor,  and  export! 

EKDMAITN,  Otto  Linn£,  a  German  chemist,  timber,  silk,  and  wax,  in  exchange  for  ookoid 

bom  in  Dresden,  April  11, 1804,  and  since  1830  produce,  tobacco,  and  iron.     Ship-boildiii;  is 

Erofessor  of   chemistry  at  tho  university  of  carried  on  to  somo  extent.     A  few  traces  va 

roipsic.     In  1842  ho  established  a  chemical  found  here  of  the  ancient  Horaclea,  which  m 

laboratory  at  Dresden,  which  is  one  of  the  best  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  noted 

in  Grcrmany.    He  devoted  much  time  to  the  as  one  of  the  stations  of  tho  10,000  Greeks  JOr 

chemical  analysis  of   indigo  and  other  dye-  derXenophon.  Near  this  town  is  a  coal  field  cf- 

stuffs,  and  his  writings  embodying  the  result  tending  for  about  80  m.  along  the  ahors  of 

of  his  investigations  are  not  only  useful  to  men  tho  Black  sea.    The  coal  mines  are  worked  o- 

of  science,  but  also  to  merchants.  A  4th  edition  der  tho  direction  of  2  English  engineen^  yidd- 

of  his  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie^  and  a  2d  edition  ing  about  50,000  tons  annually.     There  sn  S 

of  his  Grundrisa  der  Waarenkande^  appeared  other  towns  of  the  same  name,  one  situated  k 

at  Leipsic  in  1852.     Beside  his  other  writings,  the  district  of  Konieh,  in  Asiatic,  and  the  otiNT 

which  are  contained  in  the  periodical  scientifio  in  the  district  of  Gallipolis,  in  European  Tortcy. 

press  of  Germany,  he  prepared  the  6th  edition  The  latter  has  a  harbor,  and  is  theBoe<tf  aGmk 

of  Schcdcrs  Waarenlexikon^  and  published  in  bishop. 

1827  an  interesting  treatise  on  nickel.  EREMAOAUSIS  (Gr.  lypr/ui^  by  degreeSk  nA 
EREBUS,  ono  of  tho  oldest  gods  of  tho  jcavo-ir,  a  burning),  the  name  given  by  lielng  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  son  of  Chaos  and  Night,  tho  slow  combustion  or  oxidation  wluch  tiifl 
He  was  changed  into  a  river,  into  which  he  had  place  in  organic  substances  when  expossd  to 
been  precipitated  for  having  assisted  tho  Titans,  the  influence  of  tho  air,  and  which  results  eithff 
Tho  term  Erebus  was  frequently  applied  to  a  in  the  formation  of  the  pnlverolent  brown  sab- 
portion  of  tho  pagan  inferno,  a  dark  and  stance  called  humus,  as  in  the  decay  of  woo^J 
gloomy  space  beneath  the  earth,  through  which  fibre,  or  in  some  more  highly  03udated  com- 
the  souls  of  the  just  passed  on  their  way  to  en*  pounds,  as  when  alcohol  is  converted  intoaottiB 
joy  the  eternal  and  aelightful  life  of  Elysium,  acid.  It  is  tlie  first  chazige  in  the  processes  of 
ERECIITIIEUS,  or  Ericiithonius,  tlie  name  fermentation  and  pntrefaction,  and  is  preveatad 
of  a  fabulous  hero  of  Attica,  or  according  to  by  any  causes  that  arrest  these.  The  o^[gtt 
some  later  writers,  of  two  persons,  of  whom  of  the  air  first  acts  upon  the  hydrogen  contnMi 
the  younger  was  tho  grandson  of  the  elder  in  the  organic  substances^  the  carbon  ososllj 
Homer  describes  Ercchtheus  as  an  autochthon  exhibiting  no  tendency  to  unite  with  it  oolil 
and  king  of  Athens,  and  tho  son  of  Gasa  the  substance  has  been  raised  to  a  high  tempos 
(Earth) ;  he  was  educated  by  Minerva.  Tho  aturo.  Moisture  in  tlie  air  expedites  the  pio- 
one  whom  Apollodorus  mentions  under  this  cess,  and  in  some  instances  ezposore  to  thi 
name  was  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Attliis.  Mi-  action  of  alkaline  bodies,  and  in  others  oootMi 
nerva,  who  reared  him  secretly,  gave  him  in  a  with  other  decaying  substances^  ia  nciocMiyto 
chest  to  Pandrosos  and  her  sisters,  who,  open-  induce  it. 

ing   it   from    curiosity,  saw  in  it  a  serpent,        ERETRIA,  an  ancient  city  of  the  island  of 

were  seized  with  madness,  and  threw  them-  Eubooa,  situated  a  little  south  of  Chaki%  whoM 

selves  down  tho  Acropolis  or  into  the  sea.  rival  it  was  in  commerce.    It  was  founded  pritf 

Having  expelled  Amphictyon,  he  became  king  of  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  at  an  eaiiy  period  b^ 
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Cfloooe  rich,  powerfta],  and  one  of  tlie  chief  mari«  or  Erfhrt  parliament,  was  held  there  in  the 

time  statoB  of  Greece.    It  was  early  engaged  in  chorch  of  St.  Angostine. 

cUspntea  with  the  Ohalcians,  and  for  having  ERGOT  (Ft.  ergot,  cock^s  spur),  a  prota- 

given  aaslfltanoe  to  the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  in  berance  which  crows  ont  in  a  curved  form  re- 

Sbeir  revolt  firom  Persia  it  was  razed  to  the  sembling  a  cock's  spur  from  among  the  grains 

gronnd  by  the  Persians  in  490  B.  0.    It  was  of  the  plants  of  the  gramiTiacec^,  or  grass  tribe, 

800D  reboilt  S.  of  the  old  site,  and  took  part  as  wheat,  barley,  and  especially  rye.    As  it 

in  the  Peloponnesian  war.     The  philosopher  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  last,  the 

Henedemnsuadiscioleof  Plato,  here  established  snbstance  has  been  known  by  the  name  of 

•  odebrated  school  of  philosophy.    The  raina  spurred  rye  Uecale  comuUim).    Its  origin  has 

of  Uuad^  are  still  visible.  been  ascribed  to  various  causes.    Some  have 

ERFURT,  a  circle  of  the  Prussian  province  thought  it  to  be  the  seed  alter^  by  a  diseased 

of  SuDcmy,  bounded  N.  by  Hanover  and  Bruns-  growth,  caused  by  the  attack  of  an  insect,  or 

wiok,  £.  by  Merseburg  and  Saze-Weimar,  8.  by  unfavorable  circumstances  of  moisture,  heat, 

bj  Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe- Wei-  dec.    De  Candolle  thought  it  a  fungus  occupying 

mar,  and  W.  by  Hesse-Oassel ;  are^  1,806  sq.  m. :  the  place  of  the  seed,  and  c^ed  it  iderotium 

pOp.84A.000.    Abojat  half  the  land  is  arable,  ana  elamu.  But  the  evidences  are  now  generally  re- 

tbB  chief  products  are  com,  tobacco,  hops,  seeds,  carded  as  conclusive  of  its  being  the  grain  itself 

and  salt  Great  numb«*s  of  cattle  are  also  raise^  diseased  and  deformed  by  the  inluence  of  a jpara- 

waad  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  worked  sitic  fungus,  attached  to  it  from  its  earliest  devel- 

tiitbe  drdes  ox  W  eissensee  and  Schleusingen.  opment.   This  fungus,  distinguishable  by  the  mi- 

llium&ctories  of  iron,  cotton,  and  woollen  fab-  croseope,  has  been  detected  in  other  parts  of  the 

lifls^  and  many  miscdlaneous  articles,  are  nu-  plant;  and  the  white  dust  or^m(2iaonthesur- 

ineroaa. — Ebfijbt,  the  capital  of  the   above  face  ofthe  ergot  will  engender  the  disease  in  other 

inrovinoe,  and  of  Thuringia,  is  situated  on  the  plants  if  scattered  in  the  soil  at  their  roots  or 

mra,  about  midway  between  Gk)tha  and  Wei-  applied  to  the  grains. — ^Ereot  as  collected  for 

nur :  pop.  88.800.    It  was  formerly  a  city  of  medicinal  purposes  is  in  solid  grains  from  i  to  1^ 

ecmnderable  unportance,  having  at  the  end  of  inches  long,  of  cellular  structure,  the  cells  con- 

the  16th  oentorj  had  nearly  60,000  inhabitants,  taining  oily  particles.    Its  aqueous  infusion  is 

lb  ia  a  fortress  of  the  2d  class,  and  derives  great  claret-coloreo,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  possess- 

strategetieal  importance  from  its  situation  on  the  es  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  substance.    It 

n^itwj  hi^  road  of  central  Europe.    The  fort  was  early  used  m  medicine  to  expedite  parturi- 

of  Petersb^  wiUiin  the  walls,  and  the  citadel  of  tion  by  promoting  the  contraction  of  the  uterua. 

Oyriaksburg  without,  contribute  to  its  strength.  It  possesses  poisonous  qualities,  and  when  the 

Kfnrt  contfdna  14  places  for  Protestant  worship,  ^ain  contaminated  with  it  has  been  employed 

aeveral  Roman  Oi^olio  churches,  and  a  syna-  m  making  bread,  as  has  sometimes  occurred  in 

gogae.   The  cathedral,  originally  a  fine  Gk)thio  France,  terrible  epidemics  have  followed  its  use. 

stmotore,  has  snfTered  much  from  war,  but  has  ERIO  IX.  (according    to  some    historians 

been  repaired  by  the  kings  of  Prussia  within  the  YIII.),  kins  of  Sweden,  called  after  his  death 

present  oentuiy.  It  contains  one  of  the  most  mas-  St.  Eric,  me  son  of  ^*  a  good  and  wealthy 

Aye  bells  of  Germany,  called  Maria  Ohriosa,  yeoman  ^'  (in  the  words  of  an  old  Swedish 

and  in  popular  parlance  i6HU«anna,  this  havinff  been  chronicle)  named  Jedward,  died  May  18, 1160. 

the  name  of  the  bell  melted  during  the  fire  in  His  mother  was  Cecilia,  sister  of  a  former 

1261.  Of  the  many  convents  which  existed  here  king.    His  wife  was  Christina,  also  of  royal 

till  very  recently,  one  only  remains,  the  Ursuline  bbod.    He  was  dected  to  the  throne  of  the 

nunnery,  with  a  school  conducted  by  the  nuns.  Upper  Swedes,  or  as  it  was  called  the  ^^  royal 

The  fini»t  modem  churches  are  the  Ba/rfiJMer-  chiur  of  Upsal,"  in  1150 ;   and  was  the  first 

leireke  and  tiie  Augu&tiMThvrche.    The  most  sovereign  in   Sweden  who  saw  Christianity 

interesting  rdi^ons  building  of  Erfurt  is  the  firmly  established  in  Upj^r  Sweden.    With  a 

Angnatiniaa  convent,  in  which  Luther  lived  view  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  he  undertook 

for  several  years.    The  convent  is  now  used  by  a  crusade  against  the  heathens  of  Finland ;  and 

the  MfurUfuMt  as  an  asylum  for  orphans  and  by  transplanting  Swedish  colonists  thither,  laid 

for  other  chantable  purposes.    Luther^s  cell  is  the  foundation  of  the  conquest  of  that  countay. 

wen  preserved,  and  contains  his  portrait,  Bible,  On  his  return  to  IJpsal,  he  was  attacked  by 

aiui  other  relfos.     The  university,  opened  in  a  Danish  prince,  Magnus  Henrikson,  and  in  the 

1802,  and  onoe  the  4th  in  Germany,  was  closed  battle  that  followed,  at  East  Aros  (modem  T7p- 

in  1816.    The  royal  academy  of  popular  sci-  sal),  he  fell  covered  with  wounds.    His  virtues 

enoes  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  library,  and  the  austerity  of  his  life  procured  him  the 

The  ocmgress  of  Erfurt  (Sept.  27  to  Oct.  14,  reputation  o^  saint ;  but  he  was  never  canon- 

1808)  was  lUttended  by  Napoleon,  Alexander  ized.    His  rule,  which  at  first  extended  only 

of  Russia,  and  many  German  sovereigns.    In  over  Sweden  proper  (or  Upper  Sweden),  sub- 

1818  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Prussians,  sequently  embraced  Gothland  (Lower  Sweden). 

after  a   bombardment  which  destroyed   188  The  eflS^  of  St.  Eric  is  preserved  upon  the  anna 

houses.    Ttom  Nov.  24, 1848,  to  Aug.  4, 1849,  of  the  city  of  Stockholm ;  and  his  remains,  long 

the  town  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  in  the  objects  of  veneration,  are  in  the  cathedral 

March  and  April,  1860,  the  Unionaparlammt^  of  Upsal. 
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£RIO  XIY.,  king  of  Sweden,  the  son  and  introdace  the  titles  of  baron  and  oocmt  Into 

successor  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  born  Dec.  18, 1533,  Sweden. 

diedFcb.  26, 1577.  In  youth  he  was  distinguish-        ERICSSON,  Jomr,  a  distingnished  InTentor 

ed  for  his  handsome  person,  his  intelligence,  and  engineer,  bom  in  the  province  of  Werme- 

and  numerous  accomplishments ;  but  his  pas-  land,  Sweden,  in  1808.    The  son  of  a  mininc 

sionatc  and  suspicious  disposition  and  inomoder-  proprietor,  his  earliest  impressions  were  deriTea 

ate  indulgence  in  pleasure,  early  awakened  the  from  the  engines  and  machinery  of  the  minea, 

apprehensions  of  his  father.    Toward  his  broth-  In  1814  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  oele- 

ers,  who  had  been  created  dukes  by  the  king  brated  Count  Platen,  the  intimate  friend  c^ 

jointly  with  himself,  with  the  government  of  Bemadotte,  and  being  appointed  a  cadet  in  the 

certain  provinces,  he  always  entertained  feel-  engineers,  was  employed  as  a  niveleur  at  the 

ings  of  jealousy  and  hostility.    He  succeeded  to  grand  ship  canal,  where  he  set  out  the  work 

the  throne  in  1560,  inheriting  from  his  father  for  more  than  600  soldiers^    In  1820  he  entered 

the  good  will  of  his  people,  a  full  treasury,  and  the  Swedish  army  as  an  ensigp,  and  was  soon  ' 

a  prosperous  and  happy  kingdom,  and  inaugu-  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.    His  regiment  being 

rated  his  reign  by  expending  what  seemed  to  stationed  in  the  northern  highlands,  where  an  ao- 

tho  Swedes  incredible  sums  on  the  festivals  curate  government  survey  was  in  progress,  Erics- 

and  pageants  attending  his  coronation.    Gus-  son  surveyed  upward  of  50  miles  of  territory, 

tavus  had  shortly  before  his  death  made  over-  detailed  maps  of  which,  executed  by  his  own 

tures  of  marriage  to  Elizabeth  of  England  in  hands,  are  yet  in  the  archives  of  Sweden.    In 

behalf  of  his  son ;  and  the  latter,  beside  keep-  1826  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  viat  to 

ing  alive  these  negotiations,   opened  similar  England,  with  the  view  of  introdncing  his  in- 

ones  with  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  the  princess  vention  of  a  flame  engine,  which  be  had  exhib- 

Rende  of  Lorraine,  and  the  princess  of  Ilesse.  ited  in  a  machine  of  about  10  horse  power. 

Ho  avoided  the  embarrassment  which  a  favor-  This  engine  did  not  meet  his  expectations,  and 

able  reply  to  his  several  offers  might  have  caused  involved  heavy  expenditures,  whidi  induced 

by  marrying  Katrina  Mansdotter,  the  daugh-  him  to  resign  his  commission,  and  devote  him- 

tor  of  a  petty  officer  of  his  guards,  whose  beauty  self  to  mechanical  pursuits.    Nnmerons  inven- 

attractcd  his  notice  as  she  was  selling  fruits  tions  followed,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 

in  the  market  place  of   Stockholm.    Katrina  the  steam  boiler  on  the  principle  of  artifidil 

aecms  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  Eric,  draft,  for  the  introduction  of  which  Ericsson 

and  remained  true  to  him  amid  all  his  succeed-  joined  the  established  mechanical  house  of  John 

ing  misfortunes.    During  nearly  his  whole  reign  Braithwaite.    After  having  been  implied  to  nn- 

hc  was  engaged  in  wars  with  Denmark  and  merous  boilers  for  manufacturing  purposes  in 

Poland,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Swedes  ac-  London  with  success,  effecting  a  great  saving 

quired  from  the  latter  country  the  Baltic  prov-  of  fuel  and  dispensing  with  the  Luge  smoke 

inces  of  Livonia  and  Bevel,  although  at  great  stacks,  this  invention  was  applied  to  railway 

cost  of  men  and  money,  whole  provinces  having  locomotion  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 

been  depopulated  to  supply  the  army.     The  railway  in  the  fall  of  1829.    The  directors  hsd 

animosity  of  the  king  toward  his  brothers  in-  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive  enffine, 

creased  with  years,  and  finally  led  to  violent  and  within  7  weeks  of  the  time  of  trial  £ici- 

measurcs.    John,  the  eldest,  was  besieged  in  his  son  heard  of  the  offer,  i>lanned  an  engineL 

castle  at  Abo,  and  condemned  to  a  long  im-  executed  the  working  drawings,  and  oomptetea 

prisonment,  and  the  others  were  in  constant  the  machine.    The  lightest  and  fastest  engine 

fear  of  tbeir  lives.    Eric  gradually  surrendered  started  on  this  occasion  was  the  Novelty,  wmch, 

himself  to  a  career  of  tyranny  under  which  guided  by  its  inventor  Ericsson,  started  off  at 

the  whole  kingdom    groaned.     Assassination  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour.    The  principle 

became  frequent,  and  under  the  influence  of  of  artificial  draft,  which  characterized  this  en- 

the  royal  favorite,  Goran  Pehrssen,  some  of  gine,  is  yet  retained  in  all  locomotive  engines; 

the  oldest  nobility,  including  the  Sture  family,  but  a  different  mode  of  producing  it  was  aed- 

wero  put  to  death.     In  the  midst  of  these  dentally  discovered  so  soon  after  uie  displaj  of 

excesses  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  madness,  the  Novelty,  that  the  original  inventor  derived 

the  effect  of  remorse,  and  for  several  days  no  advantage  from  it.    The  lightness  and  com- 

wandered  alone  in  the  forest.    His  oppressed  pactness  of  this  boiler  led  to  many  new  m^* 

brothers  John  and  Charles  having  at  length  cations  of  steam,  and  among  others  to  £ncs- 

risen  in  rebellion,  he  marched  to  meet  them,  son^s  construction  of  a  steam  fire  engine^  whidi 

and  after  a  desperate  conflict  was  overcome  was  entirely  successful.    A  similar  engine  of 

and  captured  in  1568.    lie  was  deposed  by  act  greater  power  he  subsequently  constmcted  for 

of  the  Swedish  diet,  and  after  languishing  9  the  king  of  Prussia.    For  this  invention  he  le- 

years  in  prison,  was  poisoned  by  order  of  his  ceivcd  the  prize  medal  of  the  mechanics'  inati- 

brother    John,  who  had    succeeded    to    the  tute  of  New  York.    In  1888  he  reduced  to 

throne.    In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Eric  practice  his  long  cherished  project  of  a  caloric 

displayed  energ>'  and  legislative  skill,  and  made  engine,  and  submitted  the  result  to  the  scien- 

several  judicious  reforms  in  the  civil  and  eccle-  tific  world  in  London.    The  invention  excited 

siastical  government  of  the  kingdom.    lie  was  very  general  interest,  and  lectures  were  deliv- 

a  patron  of  art  and  science,  and  was  the  first  to  ercd  in  explanation  and  illostration  of  its  prin- 
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^ijile  Vy  Br.  Lardner  and  by  Professor  raraday.  caloric  en^ne  in  the  ship  Ericsson.  It  pro- 
Dr.  Andrew  Ure,  having  witnessed  its  per-  pelled  this  ship  of  2,000  tons  from  New  York 
foniuuioe^  was  liberal  and  daring  enough  to  say  to  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac,  in  very  rongh 
Hut  the  mvention  would  throw  the  ^^  name  of  weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb.  1853.  On 
Ids  great  countryman  James  Watt  into  the  this  trip  the  engines  were  in  operation  for  78 
ahade.^  Sir  Richard  Phillips  records  that  he  hours  without  being  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
MW  the  first  model  machine  of  5  horse  power  wiUiout  requiring  we  slightest  adjustment,  the 
wtth  *'  inexpressible  delight ;"  but  the  high  consumption  of  fuel  being  only  5  tons  in  24 
tomperatore  so  affected  its  working  parts  that  hours.  At  Alexandria  she  was  visited  by  the 
it  was  not  available  as  a  practical  machine,  president  and  president  elect,  the  heads  of  de- 
XriesBon'a  attention  was  next  directed  to  navi-  partments,  a  large  number  of  naval  officers, 
gation^  the  result  of  which  was  the  invention  and  many  members  of  both  houses  of  congress, 
cf  the  propeller,  and  of  that  new  arrangement  and  subsequently  by  the  foreign  ministers  in  a 
of  the  steam  machinery  in  ships  of  war  which  body,  and  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  then 
has  revolntionized  the  navies  of  the  world,  in  session.  Ericsson  was  invited  by  a  commit- 
Xricason  sought  to  bring  these  inventions  to  tee  of  the  legislature  to  visit  Richmond  as  the 
ihib  &vorable  notice  of  &e  British  admiralty,  guest  of  the  state.  The  secretary  of  the  navy 
mod  was  listened  to  with  polite  but  incredulous  recommended,  in  a  special  communication  to 
attention.  He  took  their  lordships  on  a  trial  congress,  the  passage  of  a  resolution  author- 
trip  in  a  vessel  constructed  with  his  new  pro-  izing  him  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
pQuer,  but  he  could  not  induce  them  to  believe  frigate  of  2,000  tons  to  be  equipped  with  calorio 
whttt  they  saw.  He  found  a  more  confidingilis-  engines,  and  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose 
tener  in  Capt.  R.  F.  Stockton  of  the  U.  S.  navJ^  $500,000.  This  recommendation  failed  in  con- 
hj"  whose  influence  with  the  administration  of  sequence  of  the  pressure  of  business  at  the  close 
ifaat  time  at  Washington,  he  was  placed  in  a  of  the  session.  But  notwithstanding  the  surprise 
position  to  carry  out  his  plans.  In  1839  Erics-  and  admiration  that  this  achievement  excited  in 
Mm  came  to  New  York.  In  1841  he  was  em-  the  scientific  world,  the  speed  attained  was  not 
pioyed  in  the  construction  of  the  U.  S.  ship  of  sufficient  to  meet  the  practical  exigencies  of 
war  Princeton,  on  tiie  very  plan  which  had  commerce ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  engines  on 
been  received  witii  such  indifference  by  the  this  large  scale  could  not  be  undertaken  at  the 
British  admiralty.  She  was  the  first  steamship  charge  of  individuals.  In  the  midst  of  numeroua 
ever  built  with  ue  propelling  machinery  under  mechanical  pursuits,  Ericsson  has  since  devoted 
Uie  water  line  and  out  of  the  reach  of  shot,  himself  to  perfecting  the  caloric  engine.  Step  by 
Hr.  Kallory  of  Florida  asserted,  in  a  recent  de-  step  he  has  been  advancing  to  admitted  success, 
bate  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  that  has  developed  his  invention  in  machines  with  cy- 
ihe  Princeton  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  linders  varying  from  a  diameter  of  6  mches  to 
steam  marine  of  tiie  whole  world :  and  that,  one  of  82  inches,  and  is  still  engaged  in  adapting 
hereafter,  in  maritime  war,  those  who  send  it  to  all  the  various  uses  which  call  for  it.  It  is 
asQing  vessels  to  sea,  send  them  but  to  be  cap-  now  applied  to  purposes  of  pumping,  printing, 
tpred.  The  Princeton  was  distinguished  for  hoisting,  grinding,  sawing,  turnmg  light  machin- 
immerons  mechanical  novelties  beside  the  pro-  ery  of  various  kinds,  working  telegraphic  in- 
peUer ;  among  which  were  a  direct-actins  steam  struments  and  sewing  machines,  and  propelling 
engine  of  great  simplicity,  the  sliding  telescope  boats.  More  than  200  of  these  engines  are  in 
c^nney,  and  gun  carriages  with  machinery  K)r  successful  operation.  The  extent  of  power  at- 
cbeekiiig  the  reooU  of  ue  gun.  In  the  U.  S.  tainable  has  not  been  ascertained.  Ericsson  stiQ 
diri^oaof  the  industrial  euiibition  of  all  na-  labors  with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  boyhood. 
aoDB  hi  London  in  1851,  Ericsson  exhibited  the  While  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  inventions,  it 
distance  instrument,  for  measuring  distances  at  is  a  common  thing  for  him  to  pass  16  hours  a  day 
aea;  the  hyflrostatio  gauge  for  measuring  the  at  his  table,  in  the  execution  of  detailed  mcchan- 
Tolmne  of  flidds  under  pressure;  the  recipro-  ical  drawings,  which  he  throws  off  with  a  facility 
eating  fluid  meter  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  and  in  a  style  that  have  probably  never  been  sur- 
vator  which  passes  through  pipes  during  defi-  passed.  (See  also  Atmosphsrio  Engine.) 
site  periods ;  the  elarm  barometer ;  the  pyro-  ERID ANUS,  the  Greek  name  of  a  large 
meter,  intended  as  a  standard  measure  of  tem-  northern  river  which  .^Ischylus  confounded 
pmitore  firom  the  freezing  point  of  water  up  to  with  the  Rhone,  but  which  later  writers  made 
W»  melting  point  of  iron ;  a  rotary  fluid  meter,  identical  with  the  Roman  Padus,  or  modem  Po, 
tiie  principle  of  which  is  the  measurement  of  the  chief  river  of  N.  Italy.  According  to  He- 
flidda  by  the  velocity  with  which  they  pass  siod  and  the  tragic  poets,  Phaeton,  son  of  Heli- 
tfarongh  tt)ertares  of  definite  dimensions ;  and  os,  in  a  futile  attempt  to  guide  the  chariot  of  his 
a  tea  leaa,  contrived  for  t^ng  soundings  at  father,  was  struck  with  a  thunderbolt  by  Jupi- 
iea  without  rounding  the  vessel  to  the  wind,  ter,  and  fell  into  this  river.  His  sisters,  the  He- 
and  independentiy  of  the  length  of  tiie  lead  line,  liadce,  were  changed  into  poplar  trees,  and  their 
Tor  these  he  received  the  prize  medal  of  the  tears  into  amber,  for  which  this  river  was  chief- 
exhibition.  In  1852  he  was  made  knight  of  the  ly  famous.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  river 
<»der  of  Yaaa  by  King  Oscar  of  Sweden.  In  of  Attica,  which  fiowed  into  the  Bissus,  near 
the  same  year  he  broui^t  out  a  new  form  of  Athens. 
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EEIE,  the  namoof  counties  in  3  of  the  United  tbo  principal  ports  on  the  Un^  «id  the  cb^ 

States.  I.  A  W.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  important  one  Delonging  to  Pcaiimlvaii]&.  Ibi 
Lake  Eric,  bounded  K.  by  the  Tonewanda  and    city  stands  npon  an  elevated  bluff  cotammSat$ 

S.  by  the  Cattaraagns  creek ;  area,  about  950  sq.  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  harbor.    The  itrato 

m. :  pop.  in  1855.  152,407.    It  is  drained  and  are  broad  and  regnlarly  laid  oat  i^  right  aii^& 

supplied  with  water  power  by  Buffalo  creek  and  near  the  centre  of  the  city  ia  a  lam  uA 
and  several  other  small  streams.  In  the  N.  beautiful  park.  The  cnstom  hooae  and  poll 
part  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  well    office  occupy  a  handsome   marble  stmclvi^ 

adapted  to  grain ;  in  the  S.  it  is  hilly,  and  here  which  cost  about   $100,000.      There  are  IS 

the  land  is  more  suitable  for  grazing.    Wheat,  churches,  2  very  large  first  claaa  hotela,  a  tai^ 

oats,  and  grass  are  the  staples.    The  produc-  ishing  academy,  a  pubUc  libraiy,  7  newipapaa 

tions  in  1855  were  285,726  bushels  of  wheat,  a  haSk  and  numerons  banking  cflloaa,  isnni 

724,747  of  oats,  483,228  of  Indian  corn,  98,011  large  fiouring  mills,  factories  of  varioaa  kiadi^ 

tons  of  hay,  1,866,182  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2,038,-  and  2  extensive  founderiea  and  maohfae  ahM 

892  of  cheese.    There  were  8  manufactories  of  at  one  of  which  nulroad  cars  are  mannftetudL 

agricultural  implements,  9  furnaces,  9  woollen  The  public  schools  are  among  the  bast  in  fti 

mills,  43  grist  mills,  151  saw  mills,  81  news-  state.  A  heavy  trade  in  coal,  lunber,  and  itei« 

Eaper  offices,  155  churches,  and  809  school  is  carried  on,  which  gives  empIoTment  to  ata^ 

ouses.    Iron  ore,  limestone,  brick  clay,  and  number  of  vessels  and  men.     Large  qanlSbm 

water  cement  are  found  in  considerable  quan-  of  whitefish  and  lake  tront  are  can^bt  andift^ 

titles.    The  county  is  traversed  by  6  railroads,  ped  from  this  point.    They  aie  takiBn  iritha» 

and  by  the  Erie  canal,  which  connects  with  nets  in  deep  water  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  hate 

Niagara  river  at  Black  Rock,  and  has  its  ter-  The  I^ke  Shore  railroad  passes  throcuHli  the  d^f. 

minus  at  Buffalo,  the  county  scat.    Organized  The  Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad,  which  cobdmIi 

in  1821,  and  named  from  Lake  Erie.    if.  A  co.  Erie  with  Philadelphia,  and  which  (Jma,  18N) 

of  Penn.,  forming  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  is  rapidly  approaching  com pledon,  and  theSrii 

state,  bordering  on  Now  York,  Ohio,  and  Lake  and  Pittsburg  railroaa,  part  of  wfa^  is  iani* 

Erie;  area,  740  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  88,742.  niug  order,  have  their  termini  here ;  andabi 

With  the  exception  of  a  high  ridge,  several  called  the  Erie  city  railroad,  an  ezteuioncfAi 

miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  running  nearly  New  York  and  Erie  nulroad,  has  heen  pigjettii 

parallel  with  its  shore,  the  surface  is  generally  Erie  is  counected  with  the  Ohio  riTcr  ^f  Al 

rolling  and  well  watered.    Its  soil  is  clayey,  Erie  extension  of  the  PennsylvaiiiA  oanaL   Hi 

and  in  the  N.  part  produces  good  crops  of  grain,  town  possesses  great  commercial 

The  S.  portions  of  the  county  are  mainly  occu-  and  will  probably  ere  long  be  the  8d  in  i 

pied  by  pasture  lands.    Grdn,  potatoes,  maple  importance  in  Pennsylvania.     It  woidd 

sugar,  lumber,  and  dairy  produce  are  the  sta-  occupied  this  position  already,  hot  fior  a  ( 

pics.    In  1850  the  productions  were  483,692  trous  contest  in  1858,  *54,  and  W  witfi  At  ni- 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  147,825  of  wheat,  488,-  roads,  known  as  the  **£rie  railroad  war."  Ui 

765  of  oat<s  171,855  of  potatoes,  69,422  tons  of  is  included  in  the  collection  district  of  Vtmfm 

hay,  252,843  lbs.  of  butter,  and  333,748  of  ma-  Isle,  the  foreign  commerce  of  which  for  HwjW 

pie  sugar.    There  were  57  churches,  5  news-  ending  June  80, 1858,  was  as  Ibllows: 

paper  offices,  and  9,343  pupils  attending  public  exports,  $49,160;  of  importiL  $1,846;  t 

schools.    Iron  is  the  principal  mineral;  slate  73  vessels  of  11,498  tons;  dleax«iioea,74' 

and  sandstone  underlie  much  of  the  surface,  of  10,865  tons.    The  enroDed  and  lloeaasd  l» 

Formed  in  1800,  and  named  from  Lake  Erie,  nago  of  the  district  was  7,744.     In  17M  QflL 

which  forms  its  entire  N.  W.  boundary.    Cap-  Wayne,  when  on  hia  way  to  the  Msiiimwi  wtifc 

ital,  Erie.    III.  A  K  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  lished  a  garrison  here;  and  on  hiaretnnim  IW 

Lake  Erie  and  Sandusky  bay ;  area,  250  sq.  m. ;  he  died  in  a  small  log  cMn^  and  was  hoiiiiM 

pop.  in  1850,  18,5C8.    It  is  drained  by  Huron  the  foot  of  the  flag-stafll    Hla  vemlltta  w«s» 

and  Yennilion  rivers,  and  crossed  by  several  moved  by  his  son  in  1809  and  taken  to  Ddi^ 

railroads.    Near  Huron  river  are  several  an-  ware  county.    The  most  prominent  event  mAi 

cient  mounds  and  enclosures,  and  at  Sandusky  history  of  Erie  was  the  boildSng  and  eq|aip|liV 

are  extensive  quarries  of  valuable  limestone,  of  Pernr^s  fleet  doring  the  war  of  181t«U 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  alluvial        ERIE,  Lake,  the  mostsonthemof  thaS^irt 

and  exceedingly  fertile.    Grain,  hay,  wool,  but-  lakes  of  the  N.  United  States  and  of  CaBBda»fli 

ter,  and  fruits  are  the  chief  staples.    In  1858  the  lowest  of  the  chain,  except  Lake  Oalaii^ 

the  principal  productions  were  601,718  bushels  which  lies  below  it  to  the  N.  XC    The  liuwslBT 

of  Indian  com,  and  118,181  of  wheat.    Capitid,  line  between  ^e  two  connteiea  pavea  ttivB 

Sandusky  City.  these  waters.    Both  the  lakea  named  Baas^ 

ERIE,  a  city  and  the  seat  of  justice  of  Erie  in  the  extension  of  the  Une  of  tiie  ih«flL 

CO.,  Penn.,  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  nearly  mid-  Lawrence,  the  oatlet  of  all  these  hodiesofftwh 

way  between  Buffalo  and  Clevt land,  on  one  of  water.    Tlie  mean  length  of  Lake  fite  !§• 

the  finest  harbors  on  the  lakes,  Prcsquo  Islo  mated  at  240  m. ;  mean  breadth,  40  os. ;  < 

bay,  nearly  5  m.  loug,  and  over  half  a  mUe  tion  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  666  fcet; 

wide;  pop.  in  1840,  8,412 ;  in  1850,  7,290;  in  9,600  sq.  m.    Its  sorfboe  is  888  Ibet  aboieOii 

1859,  between  10,000  and  12,000.    It  is  one  of  of  Lake  Ontario^  this  great  llosoont  beiiif : 
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in  the  Niagara  river,  which  connects  the  two  forming  a  terrace,  the  height  of  which  at  Cleve- 
lakes.  The  form  of  the  lake  is  not  very  irregu-  land  is  103  feet  above  the  water.  Owing  to  the 
lar,  its  maximum  length  exceeding  the  mean  by  shallowness  of  the  lake,  it  is  readily  disturbed 
only  about  15  m.,  ana  the  breadth  varying  from  by  the  wind ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  for  its 
80  to  60  nf.  Its  western  extremity  receives  paucity  of  good  harbors,  it  has  tlie  reputation  of 
from  the  N.  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes,  being  the  most  dangerous  to  navigate  of  any  of 
discharged  by  the  Detroit  river.  At  this  ex-  the  great  lakes.  Long  continued  storms,  with 
tremity  are  many  islands  clustered  together,  the  wind  setting  from  one  extremity  of  the  lake 
the  lai^^t  one  about  14  m.  in  circumference,  toward  the  other,  produce  disastrous  effects  upon 
They  are  well  wooded,  with  a  fertile  soil  de-  the  land  to  leeward  by  the  piling  up  of  the  wa- 
rivea  from  the  limestone  rocks  of  which  they  ters.  From  this  cause  the  city  of  Buffalo  at  the 
sre  composed,  and  to  some  extent  they  are  foot  of  the  lake  has  suffered  serious  damage  in  its 
under  cultivation.  The  peculiar  features  of  lower  portions.  The  return  of  the  waters  after 
Lake  Erie  are  its  shallowness  and  the  clayey  na-  the  storm  has  in  some  instances  been  so  rapid, 
tore  of  its  shores.  While  Lakes  Huron  and  when  driven  along  by  a  wind  setting  in  the 
lOchigan  present  a  maximum  depth  of  1,800  same  direction,  that  powerful  currents  are  pro- 
feet,  Lake  Superior  a  mean  depth  of  900,  and  duced.  In  Oct.  1838,  a  current  thus  caused 
Lake  Ontario  of  500  feet,  the  maximum  sound-  burst  a  passage  through  the  peninsula  on  the 
ings  in  Lake  Erie,  except  near  its  lower  end,  N.  coast  called  Long  Point,  and  excavated  a 
rarely  exceed  120  feet.  The  U.  S.  engineers  channel  more  than  9  feet  deep  and  900  feet 
foand  8  divisions  in  the  floor  of  the  lake,  of  in-  wide.  The  natural  harbors  around^the  lake  are 
creasing  depth  toward  the  outlet.  The  upper  few,  and  these  have  required  artificial  improvo- 
portion,  above  Point  Pellee  island,  has  a  level  ment.  They  aro  generally  at  the  mouUis  of 
Dottom  with  an  average  depth  of  30  feet.  The  the  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  lake,  the 
middle  portion  takes  in  the  principal  part  of  channels  of  which  are  carried  far  out  into  the 
the  lake,  extending  to  Long  Point.  The  bottom  lake  by  piers,  constructed  on  one  or  both  sides. 
is  here  level  also,  and  from  60  to  70  feet  below  Erie  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  large  natural  harbor, 
the  surface.  Below  Long  Point  the  depth  varies  formerly  known  as  that  of  Presque  Isle,  which 
from  60  to  240  feet.  Its  bottom  is  a  light  clayey  has  been  protected  by  a  breakwater.  The 
flediment,  which  rapidly  accumulates,  as  noticed  principal  harbors  on  the  S.  side  are  those  of 
in  the  account  of  the  diving  operations  for  Cleveland,  Sandusky  City,  and  Toledo.  On  the 
Hie  recovery  of  the  safe  of  the  steamer  Atlan-  N.  shore  there  is  a  harbor  c£dled  Port  Mait- 
tic.  (See  Diving.)  The  material  is  derived  land,  at  the  entrance  of  Grand  river  near  the 
from  the  wearing  away  of  the  strata  that  com-  E.  end  of  the  lake,  and  this  river  is  navigable 
pose  its  shores.  On  the  S.  side,  from  the  mouth  for  small  vessels  for  some  distance.  Other  har- 
of  the  Oattaraugos  in  New  York,  near  the  E.  bors  on  the  same  side  are  Ports  Dover,  Burwell, 
extremity  of  the  lake,  through  the  strip  on  its  and  Stanley ;  the  last  the  most  important,  as  the 
coast  belonging  to  Pennsylvania,  and  almost  to  port  of  the  productive  region  of  this  portion  of 
Suidnsky  in  Ohio,  the  rock  formations  are  the  Canada.  LAo  Erie  drains  but  a  narrow  margin 
Portage  and  Chemung  groups  of  the  New  York  of  country  around  it,  and  receives  no  rivers  of 
ijBtem,  a  series  of  easily  disintegrated  blue,  importance.  The  Maumee  is  the  largest  on  tho 
gray,  and  olive  shales,  associated  with  beds  of  American  side,  entering  the  lake  at  its  S.W.  ex- 
gray  sandstone.  The  western  extremity  and  tremity,  its  course  being  nearly  on  the  extended 
whole  N.  coast  is  made  up  of  the  limestones  line  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  tho  two  lakes 
of  the  Helderberg  group,  which  by  their  de-  Ontario  and  Erie.  Sandusky  river,  further  E. 
composition  form  a  clayey  and  muddy  soil,  in  Ohio,  rises  about  60  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  lake ; 
Sanastones,  too,  are  associated  with  these.  Both  but  more  to  the  E.  the  rise  of  the  surface  to  the 
fddes  thus  furnish  the  materials  for  sediments  of  N.  reaches  nearly  to  the  lake  shore,  determining 
a  nature  to  be  readily  distributed  throughout  the  drainage  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  is 
the  lake.    Along  the  coast  tho  loosely  aggro-  that  of  the  general  slope  of  the  strata.    The 

Ed  products  of  the  disintegrated  strato  are  lake  was  early  navigated  by  sailing  vessels 

lently  seen  forming  high  clifEs,  which  ex-  built  upon  its  shores.    As  many  as  7  steamers 

back  into  elevated  plateaus.    The  rivers  wero  running  upon  it  in  1880,  and  not  long 

eat  deep  channels  through  these,  discharging  afterward  it  became  the  great  thoroughfare  of 

the  excavated  matters  into  the  lake.    The  un-  travel  between   New  York  and  the  N.  "W. 

dergronnd  water  courses  penetrate  through  tho  states,  the  steamboat  lines  running  from  Bufla- 

base  of  the  olifEs  and  undermine  them,  and  the  lo  to  Chicago.    The  construction  of  nulroads, 

waves  aid  to  break  them  down.    Slides  are  of  upon  which  travel  is  more  direct  and  uninter- 

freqnent  occurrence.    The  water  takes  up  the  rupted  in  winter,  has  caused  these  lines  to  be 

earthy  materials,  and  is  rendered  turbid  by  disused.    The  lake  is  usually  closed  to  nav- 

them  a  long  way  out  from  tho  land.    This  may  igation  in  the  early  part  of  December,  and 

be  seen  on  boUi  sides  the  lake ;    and  about  continues  more  or  less  frozen  over  till  March 

Cleveland  in  Ohio,  the  wearing  back  of  the  or  April.    In  the  season  of  navigation  an  im- 

coast  line  has  been  particularly  remarked.   For  menso  amount  of  transportation  is  done  upon 

40  m.,  extending  E.  to  Fairport,  the  shores  are  it,  and  its  commerce  nas  been  estimated  to 

of  this  character,  the  stratified  days  and  sand  amount  to  the  annual  value  of  $220,000,000. 
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In  the  year  ending  June  80,  1858,  there  were  schooner  Scorpion,  Sailing  Master  Champlin, 

built  at  the  American  ports  on  the  lake  136  mounting  1  long  24  and  1  8&-p<nuid  camn- 

Ycssels ;  and  on  July  1  of  the  same  year  the  adc,  was  stationed  ahead  of  the  Lawrence,  tnd 

registered  tonnage  of  these  ports  was  57,111  the  schooner  Ariel,  Lieat.  Packett,  of  4  short 

tons.    On  the  American  side  there  are  26  light-  12-pounders,  on  her  weather  bow.    The  kk 

liouses  and  beacons,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  Caledonia,  Lieut.  Turner,  of  8  long  24-poan£ 

10.    The  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  is  ers,  came  next  to  engage  the  Hunter.    Tht 

through  the  Welland  canal,  constructed  across  Niagara,MasterComdt.  J. D.Elliott, of  20 giini| 

the  Canadian  peninsula.    The  fisheries  of  Lake  2  long  12s  and  18  82-potmd  carronades,  caiM 

Erie  are  of  little  importance  compared  with  next  to  engage  the  Queen  Chariotte.     The 

those  of  the  upper  lakes,  where  the  same  kinds  Somers,  Sailing  Master  Almy,  2  long  12-poaBd- 

of  fish  are  more  abundant  and  of  better  quality,  ers ;    the    Porcupine,    acting    Sailing   jCaster 

The  chief  varieties  taken  are  lake  trout  and  Senat,  1  long  82-pounder ;   the  Tigrett,  liest 

whitefish ;  other  varieties  are  sturgeon,  sisquit,  Conklin,  1  long  24-pounder ;  and  the  TKpp^ 

muskelonge,  black  bass,  white  bass,  and  Oswego  Lieut    Iloldup,    afterward    Capt^n   Tbomai 

bass,  several  B])ecies  of  pike,  &c. — Battle  of  Holdup  Stevens,  1  long  82-ponnder,  were  tfa- 

Lake  Erie.    In  the  war  of  1812  between  the  tioned  in  the  rear  to  engage  the  Ladj  Freroit 

United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  naval  su-  and  Little  Belt    In  all,  9  vessela,  moontiiig  M 

perionty  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  became  an  guns,  with  490  officers  and  men.   Of  these  9t«i- 

object  of  much  moment  to  the  belligerents,  and  sels,  two  only,  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara,  ooold 

corresponding  efforts  were  made  on  both  sides  to  be  considered  regular  vessels   of  war.     Tha 

secure  it.    The  general  command  of  the  Ameri-  others,  having  for  the  most  part  been  bdh  lor 

can  naval  forces  in  these  lakes  was  held  by  Com-  commercial  purposes,  were  very  slight  and  vi^ 

modore  Isaac  Chauncey,  who  was  employed  on  out  bulwarks,    xhe  guns  of  the  Americans  ven 

Lake  Ontario,  while  the  immediate  command  generally  of  heavier  calibre  than  those  of  tht 

on  Lake  Eric  was  given  to  Master  Commandant  British  squadron,  though  they  were  9  fewer  in 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  of  Rhode  Island,  who  at  number.    The  force  of  the  Britiali  as  to  wei^ 

the  time  ho  was  assigned  to  this  important  ser-  of  metal  has  been  variously  stated.  tfaoo|^  ill 

vice  was  only  27  years  of  age.    A  squadron  of  accounts  agree  as  to  the  vessels  and  the  nnm- 

9  sail  was  equipped  by  Perry  at  Erie.     The  her  of  guns.    It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the 

enemy  had  command  of  the  lake,  and  main-  two  squadrons  were  of  nearly  equal  strencdk 

tained  a  close  blockade  of  the  port  while  the  Perry's  line  was  formed  about  10  A.  IL,  iraei 

squadron  was  preparing  for  ser^ice,  and  had  it  bore  up  for  the  enemy ;  the  Lawrence  hev- 

they  been  more  enterprising  would  doubtless  ing  at  her  main  a  sauare  blue  flag,  upon  vhid 

have  destroyed  it  before  it  was  ready.    Early  were  the  dying  woras  of  Lawrence:  "Don't  pn 

in  Aug.  1818,  Perry  managed  to  get  his  squad-  up  the  ship."    The  day  was  beaatifol  and  vcfj 

ron  out  of  the  port,  which  was  effected  with  bright,  and  the  lake  perfectly   smooth.    Tbi 

great  difficulty ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  10,  American  squadron  steered  for  the  head  of  Aa 

while  lying  in  Put-in  bay,  a  harbor  among  the  British  line,  upon  a  course  which  foiiiied  a 

Bass  islands,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lake,  angle  of  about  45°  with  it.    At  about  11 L  45 

he  discovered  the  British  squadron  in  the  offing,  m.  the  Detroit  opened  her  fire  upon  the  Liv* 

and  immediately  went  out  to  meet  it     This  rence ;  signal  was  now  made  for  each  Teaid  to 

squadron  consisted  of  6  sail,  commanded  by  engage  her  designated  opponent^  and  bi  a  ftv 

Commodore  Robert  Ileriot  Barclay,  an  officer  minutes  the  action  with  the  leading  Tcaads  ba- 

of  experience,  who  had  served  under  Nelson  at  came  general  and  extremely  soTere,    Tlw  Brifr 

Trafidgar.    As  the  Americans  stood  out,  it  was  ish  fire  seems  to  have  been  at  first  prindpaQf 

discovered  that  the  enemy  had  hove  to  on  the  directed  upon  the  Lawrence,  which  sofeeatv- 

port  tack  in  a  compact  line  ahead,  the  wind  light  ribly.    At  2  h.  80  m^  out  of  101  persons  whs 

from  the  S.  E.    The  British  line  was  composed  composed  the  complement  of  that  Ycasd  «iMB 

as  follows :  The  schooner  Chippeway,  of  1  long  she  went  into  action,  there  were  <HiIy  ]8,incU 

9-pounder;  tlio  flag  ship  Detroit,  of  10  guns,  ing  Perry  himself,  not  disabled;  22  had  bean  liB- 

prmcipally  long  24  and  12-pounders;  the  brig  ed,  61  wounded,  and  every  gun  rendered  incft^ 

Hunter,  of  10  guns  of  light  calibre,  principally  tive  by  shot.    In  this  di»perate  conditiaB  cf 

long  6  and  4-pounders,  and  12-pound  carron-  his  own  vessel.  Perry  determined  to  aluft  loi 

ades;  the  ship  Queen  Charlotte,  of  17  guns,  flag  to  the  Nia^un;  and  leaving  the  Lawnnea 

long  12s  and  9s  and  24- pound  carronades ;  the  in  command  of  Lieut  Tamall,  he  started  b  lui 

schooner  Lady  Prevo^st,  of  13  guns,  long  9s,  boat  for  that  vessel,  then  about  half  a  ndk  to 

6s,  and  12-pound  carronades ;  schooner  Little  windward.    His  passage  to  her  was  a  perikw 

Belt,  of  3  guns,  1  long  12-pounder  and  2  long  one,  the  shot  falling  Udddy  around  his  boild^ 

6s ;  in  all,  6  vessels,  mounting  C3  gims,  with  and  covering  her  crew  with  spray.    The  Ijv* 

502  officers  and  men.    Perry  so  formed  his  rence  continued  to  be  the  main  olject  of  ths 

line  as  to  bring  the  heaviest  of  his  vessels  op-  enemy's  fire,  and  being  reduced  to  a  men  wxedk* 

posite  the  heaviest  of  the  enemy.    Selecting  was  compelled  to  stnke  soon  after  Feny  kft 

the  flag  ship  Detroit  as  his  antagonist,  he  took  her.    Later  in  the  engaoementi  howerar,  het 

the  lead  in  the  Lawrence  brig  of  20  guns,  2  colors  were  agahi  hoirted.    Aa  Ferrj  uoasad 

long  123  and  18  d2-pound  carronades.     The  the  gangway  of  the  NiagarSi  OapC  BBott 
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beered  to  bring  np  the  small  vessels,  which,  vessels  as  could  be  used  for  the  service,  ooOp- 
;  to  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  and  their  erated  efficiently  with  Gen.  Harrison  by  trans- 
dnll  sailing,  had  as  yet  taken  but  little  porting  troops  and  stores.  Detroit,  which  had 
a  the  enj^agement.  Perry  gladly  acceded  been  ciq[>tared  by  the  British,  was  immediately 
s  proposition,  and  Elliott  immediately  left  eyacnated,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan 
'iagara  to  execute  it.  At  this  moment  was  released  trom  the  occupation  of  the  British 
'as  fl^nt  600  yards  to  windward  of  the  army  and  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  warfare 
pal  force  of  the  enemy,  nearly  abeam  of  which  had  prevailed  there.  Congress  bestowed 
etroit,  and  had  suffered  very  little.  Perry,  gold  medals  upon  Perry  and  Elliott  for  their 
ing  the  signal  for  close  action  to  be  made,  conduct  in  the  action,  and  appropriate  rewards 
tp,  and  passed  through  the  enemy's  line,  upon  the  officers  and  men  generally.  The  re- 
{.  for  some  time  at  plose  quarters,  with  mains  of  the  officers  killed  in  the  battle  were 
ictive  effect,  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Char-  buried  at  Put-in-bay  island,  and  on  Sept.  10, 
which  at  this  critical  moment  had  fouled  1858,  the  comer  stone  of  a  monument  in  corn- 
other.  The  Caledonia,  and  the  smaller  memoration  of  the  victory,  and  in  honor  of 
a  which  had  now  come  up,  were  closely  the  dead,  was  laid  on  this  island  with  imposing 
ing  the  British  to  windward ;  and  their  ceremonies.  The  remains  of  Perry's  flag  ship 
s  being  thus  under  a  heavy  cross  fire,  the  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  are  sunk  in  the  if. 
It^  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Prevost,  and  side  of  the  bay  at  Erie. 
ur  struck  at  8  o'clock,  their  colors  coming  EBIGENA,  John  Sootus,  a  scholastic  phi- 

about  7  minutes  after  Perry  opened  his  losopher,  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  9th 

rith  the  Niagara.    The  Chippeway  and  century,  in  one  of  the  British  isles,  history 

Belt  endeavored  to  escape  to  leeward,  does  not  determine  which.    His  name  Scotus 

ere  pursued  by  the  Scorpion  and  Trippe,  is  supposed  to  favor  the  claim  of  Scotland  to 

i€h  vessels  they  surrendered  about  an  hour  have  given  him  birth,  and  Erigena  that  of  Ire- 

On  taking  possession  of  the  British  ves-  land ;  but  the  latter  is  the  more  probable,  espe- 

they  were  found  to  be  veir  much  cut  to  cially  as  Ireland  was  the  original  seat  of  the 

I,  especially  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Char-  Scots.    The  same  obscurity  covers  the  last  years 

Their  loss  was  41  killed,  including  the  gal-  of  his  life ;  it  is  probable  that  he  died  about  875, 

[)ept.  Ilnnis  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  but  whether  in  France  or  England  is  uncer- 

nmded,  9  of  whom  were  officers.    Commo-  tain.    The  most  leamed  doctor  and  eztraordi- 

Barday  was  carried  below  severely  wound  nary  thinker  of  his  time,  his  life  is  best  ez- 

rly  in  the  actioiL  but  soon  returned  to  his  plained  by    supposing   him    to    have   been 

where  he  remained  until  he  received  an-  educated  in  Ireland,  where,  as  it  is  reported, 

serious  wonnd  by  a  gprape  shot  in  the  right  a  colony  of  philosophers  had  preserved  almost 

der.     Toward  we  close  of  the  action,  intact,  during  the  tumults  of  barbaric  inva- 

.  informed  that  fhrther  resistance  was  im-  sion,  the  traditions  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of 

tde,  this  heroic  officer  caused  himself  to  philosophy  elsewhere  completely  lost.    Some 

ain  carried  on  deck,  that  he  might  be  con-  old  annalists  identified  him  with  another  John 

d  of  the  f^t  by  personal  observation,  who  died  a  martyr,  by  which  confusion  Eri- 

Ainerican  vessels  also  suffered  severely,  gena  enjoyed,  in  some  localities,  the  honor  of 

'  loss  was  27  killed,  including  Lieut.  John  saintship.  According  to  a  contemporary  writer, 

Its  and  Midshipman  Laub  of  the  Lawrence,  Pradentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  he  was  not  a 

Odshipman  Clark  of  the  Scorpion.    Com-  priest,  and  belonged  to  no  religious  order.    He 

re  Perry  bestowed  high  encomiums  in  his  passed  over  to  France,  to  the  court  of  Charles 

il  report  upon  his  officers  and  men  gener-  the  Bald,  before  847,  where  he  was  placed  at 

particularizing  Capt.  Elliott,  Lieuts.  Yar-  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  palace,  and  where 

SmiUi,  Edwards,  Turner,  and  Packett ;  he  engaged  in  the  grave  religious  discussions  of 

,  Brevoort  of  the  9th  infantry,  who  volun-  his  time,  concerning  grace  and  the  eucharist, 

d  for  dntr  as  marine  officer ;  Sailing  Masters  and  in  sublime  philosophical  speculations  which 

nr  and  Okamplin ;  Pursers  Hambleton  and  had  been  rare  since  the  death  of  Proclus.    The 

rath ;  Midshipmen  Forrest,  Laub,  Clark,  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is  shown  by  the 

tout^  Webster,  and  Clazton.   The  greatest  double  task  which  the  king  imposed  upon  hin^ 

tion  was  bestowed   upon  the  wounded  of  translating  into  Latin  the  Greek  works  of 

ners,  W(hioh  was  handsomely  acknowledged  th%  pseudo  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  of 

e  enemy,  and  a  lasting  friendship  sprang  composing  a  treatise  against  the  doctrines  of 

.  this  occarion  between  Barclay  and  Perry.  Godeschaio  or  Fulgentius  about  predestination, 

nodore  Barclay  subsequently,  on  a  public  He  says  in  one  of  his  works  that  he  feared 

ion  in  Canada^  dedared  that  "  Perry^s  neither  authority  nor  the  fury  of  unintelligent 

nity  to  his  prisoners  alone  would  have  minds  enough  to  make  him  hesitate  to  de- 

Ttalized  him,^*  and  gave  as  a  toast:  "Com-  clare  loudly  what  his  reason  made  evident  to 

re  Perry,  the  gallant  and  generous  enemy."  him,  and  his  writings  manifested  a  freedom 

results  of  the  action  were  highly  impor-  of  thought  and  a  philosophical  audacity  whidi 

The  American  naval  supremacy  on  Hie  quickly  alarmed  tnose  who  had  invoked  his 

iras  completely  estabUshed,  and  the  U.  S.  aid.    He  affirmed  the  eucharist  to  be  a  remem- 

Iron,  tof^ther  with  mioh  of  the  captured  branoe  or  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  upoa 
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the  cross ;  and  in  answering  those  who  onni-  different  colors  of  the  Bpeotmm ;  the 

hilatcd  tlie  freedom  of  the  will,  he  elevated  of  these  circles  being  proportioiiftte  to  thtf  «f 

the  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  exclusion  of  the  obiects,  and  also  to  tiie  distanoe  of  the» 

the  efidcacy  of  grace.    His  views  were  con-  from  the  surface  upon  which  the  drdcs  tn 

demned  by  the  councils  of  Valencia  in  855,  and  formed.    The  instrument  is  thus  described  is 

of  Langres  in  859,  and  Pope  Nicholas  I.  de-  Brewster^s  "  Optics  " :  ^^It  is  formedof  spien 

manded  his  disgrace  of  Charles  the  Bald.    From  of  card  or  a  plate  of  brass,  haTing  an  spcrtmc 

this  point  information  concerning  his  career  is  of  about  ^V  of  ^^  ^d<^  iQ  diameter,  in  the  coitn 

entirely  wanting,  and  though  there  are  tradi-  of  a  circle  about  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  pcr- 

tions  of  his  having  resided  at  Oxford,  it  is  not  forated  with  about  8  small  holes.     The  fiuti 

certain  that  he  left  France,  or  that  the  king  or  particles  to  be  measored  are  fixed  in  a  sUder; 

obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  pope.   Many  of  his  and  the  eriometer  being  placed  hefMe  a  strong 

works  are  lost^  including  the  treatises  De  Cor-  light,  and  the  eye  assistea  bj  a  lens  a^yplicd  bc> 

pore  et  Sanguine  Domini^  De  Visione  Dei  (ex-  hind  the  small  hole,  the  rings  of  colon  wiD  bi 

cepting  an   unimportant   fragment),  and  De  seen.    The  slider  mnst  be  then  drawn  out  or 

Egresiu  et  Regressu  Animat  ad  Deum»    His  pushed  till  the  limit  of  the  first  red  and  graa 

most  important  work  remains,  De  Ditisione  Nor  ring  (the  one  selected  by  Dr.  Yonna)  eoiiKiifai 

turoB^  which  was  first  published  at  Oxford  in  with  the  circle  of  perforations,  and  the  loda 

1681,  and  was  republished  in  1838,  with  notes  will  then  show  on  the  scale  the  aixe  of  thep»> 

by  SchUtcr,  at  Manster  in  Germany.    A  com-  tides  or  fibres." 

plete  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  Sharon  Turner's       ERIVAN,  or  BusaiAir  AmaEHiA.  a  ^trmh 

"  Ilistory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."     It  contains  Caucasian  government  of  Rnasia,  diTidedintoT 

all  his  philosophy,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  circles,  bounded  N.  and  £•  bj  Georgia,  8.  ly 

between  master  and  pupil  upon  the  universe,  Persia,  W.  by  Torkiah  Armenia;  area,aboit 

nature,  and  what  is  termed  that  grand  uni-  6,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  abont  410,000,  of  whon 

versality  of  being  which  embraces  at  once  God  120,000  are  nomamo  and  gypsy  tribes^  vlioKt 

and  man.    The  human  intelligence  is,  accord-  all  Mohammedan,  while  the  rest  are  AiiUMiii 

ing  to  him,  inhabited  by  emanations  from  the  The  principal  river  is  the  Aras  or  Aranwu  Iki 

divine  intelligence ;  our  ideas  are  pure  the  principal  mountain  is  Mt.  Ararat  in  the  mA. 

ophanics,  or  manifestations  of  the  Creator  in  The  country  is  rich  in  salt,  and  in  gold,  ^vb; 

his  creature.    He  divides  nature  into  4  catego-  and  other  minerals.    Although  the  gon 

ries :  1,  God,  who  possesses  and  diffuses  life ;  is  still  frequently  called  Erivan,  after  its 

2,  the  first  causes  or  eternal  ideas  by  which  name  Kewan,  its  more  recent  denoc 

he  accomplishes   his  work;    8,  the  sensible  is  Russian  Armenia. — EmvAir,  the  fortified  cqi- 

world  of  the  creation,  of  which  man  is  the  sum-  tal,  is  situated  on  the  Zenghi.  an  aflloent  of 

mit ;  4,  God  as  he  shall  be  at  last  when  the  the  Aras,  40  m.  N.  E.  firomMt.  AnnL  ad 

perfected  world,  its  destiny  being  accomplished,  116  m.  S.  W.  from  Tiflis ;  pop.  16,000.    &■  tki 

shall  return  to  him.    He  seeks  with  anxious  seat  of  an  Armenian  patriarch,  who  roito  ■ 

enthusiasm  to  place  the  world  and  man  in  the  a  monastery  in  the  vidni^,  haa  a  bcsstihl 

bosom  of  the  Deity,  and  to  robe  them  with  di-  mosque,  a  large  bazaar,  a  cannon  fbondsry,ad 

vinity.     It  is  remarkable   that,  though   his  manufactories  of  morocoo  leather  and  ef  eotta 

writings  upon  ecclesiastical  dogmas  were  quick-  fabrics.    It  is  strongly  fbrtified,  Is  a  slatiHi  ftr 

ly  condemned,  there  was  no  one  in  the  9th  cen-  caravans  from  Ilfiis  tfid  Erzromn,  and  hai  eoa- 

tury  either  at  court  or  in  the  church  able  to  siderable  trade  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  BoHk 

understand  his  philosophical  views.     It  was  It  is  thought  to  have  been  fbnnded  bj  an  A^ 

not  till  the  13th  century  that  the  council  of  menian  king  in  the  1st  oentorj  of  oar  era,  ai 

Paris  discovered  their  pantheistic  character,  and  formerly  occupied  a  ate  nearly  one  nule  dirtflit 

condemned   them.    After  the  barbarous  ages  from  its  present  position,  to  irUdi  it  vv 

which  followed  the  northern  invasions,  Erigena  transferred  in  1685.   In  tiie  yicinitj,  en  aklkf 

rose  suddenly  to  the  heights  of  metaphysics,  rock,  is  an  inmiense  oval  otadel,  and  the  rot* 

undertook  to  reduce  the  Christian  faith  to  a  nants  of  ruined  cities  are  fbuid  in  the  smiiuw^ 

scientific  system,  and  founded  the  philosophy  ing  plain.    In  the  16th  eentoiy  it  beesns  At 

of  the  middle  ages,    lie  was  intimate  with  resiaence  of  the  Persian  kings  of  the  fiopUa 

the  ideas  of  Plotinus,  Proclus,  and  the  Greek  dynasty.    Several  times  besieged  and  mf/buA 

fathers,  and  has  been  ranked  as  at  once  the  lost  by  the  Turks,  it  returned  aider  Ptevan  doiri- 

of  the  Keo-Platonists,  and  the  first  of  the  scho-  nation  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  centaiy.  Ai 

lastics.  Russians  were  repulsed  flrom  it  in  1008^  hot  iBsk 

ERIOMETER  (Gr.  tpiov^  wool,  and  fitrpop^  a  it  in  1827,  and  their  general  Paakeritdi  xenlvci 

measure),  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Thomas  the  surname  of  ErivanskL   It  was  umifliwsil  ti 

Young  for  detennining  the  diameters  of  deli-  the  Russians  by  treaty  hi  the  1 


following^ 

cate  fibres,  as  tliose  of  wool,  and  also  the  diam-       ERLACH,  a  district  in  the  Swiss  eantaai  flf 


eters  of  minute  globules,  as  those  of  the  blood,  Bern ;  pop.  6,570.    Its  chief  town,  of  tte  i 

&o.    Its  principle  depends  upon  the  fact  that  name,ontiieiakeofBienne.andoDaqMrofthi 

a  portion  of  the  shadows  cast  by  these  small  Jolimont  (pop.  abont  l,0003i  contains 

objects,  placed  in  front  of  a  strong  light,  as-  of  Erlach,  ib»  cradle  of  the      -  -    - 

sumes  the  form  of  concentric  circles  of  iJie  of  that  name.    Kany  of  its 
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nent  generals,  and  sturdy  champions  of  the  lib-  '49  for  the  patriotic  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and 

erties  of  Bern. — Rudolph  of  Eblacu  achieved,  as  the  place  whence  both  Dembinski  and  GOrgey 

July  21, 1339,  a  brilliant  victory  at  Laupen  over  started  for  their  chief  campaigns  against  the 

the  ooont  of  Nydaa  and  his  allies.    He  was  as  Aiistrians  under  Windischgratz. 

generous  as  he  was  brave,  and  became  the  tutor  ERMAN,  Paul,  a  professor  of  physical  science 

and  protector  of  his  enemy^s  children.    He  was  at  Berlin,  born  in  17G4,  died  Oct.  11,  1851,  offi- 

murdered  in  1360  by  his  son-in-law,  Jost  von  elated  first  at  the  French  gymnasium  in  Berlin, 

Bodens.  then  in  the  miUtary  school,  and,  when  the  uni- 

EBLANGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  versity  was  established,  at  the  latter  institutioa 

of  Upper  Franconia,  on  the  river  Regnitz,  on  until  his  death.    His  contributions  to  science 

the  ra^way  from  Bamberg  to  Nuremberg,  and  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  more 

on  the  LudwigS'Kanal ;  pop.  11,000.     It  has  especially  magnetism  and  electricity.    Having 

a  famous  university,   opened  Aug.   23,  1743,  been  for  some  time  the  academical  secretary 

which  is  the   only  Protestant  institution  of  for  the  physical  sciences,  he  became  on  the  re- 

the  kind  in  Bavaria.     It  is  attended  on  an  organization  of  the  academy  joint  secretary, 

average  by  about  500  students,  and  possesses  with  the  celebrated  astronomer  Encke,  of  both 

faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  &c.,  a  museum  the  physical  and  the  mathematical  class.    The 

of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  11-  galvanic  prize  instituted  by  Napoleon  I.  was 

brary  of  about  100,000  volumes.    Erlangen  is  awarded  to   him  by  the  French  academy  of 

renowned  among  German  towns  for  the  pleas-  sciences  in  1806. — Geobo  Adolf,  son  of  the 

antness  and  cheerfulness  of  its  appearance.    It  is  preceding,  born  in  Berlin  in  1806,  pursued  at  the 

divided  into  an  old  and  new  town.    The  latter  is  university  the  study  of  natural  history,  which 

esfpecially  well  built,  and  owes  its  origin  chiefly  he  afterward  continued  at  KOnigsberg  under  the 

to  French  Huguenots,  to  whom  it  was  assigned  instruction  of  Bessel,  whom  he  accompanied  to 

as  a  residence  by  Margrave  Christian  Ernest  in  Munich  on  a  scientific  journey.    Between  1828 

1686,  after  therevocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  1830  he  performed  at  his  own  expense  a 

In  remembrance  of  this  prince,  the  new  town  is  journey  round  the  world,  chiefly  with  the  object 

frequently  called  Christian  Erlangen.   The  town  of  making  a  series  of  magnetic  observations. 

has  manufactories  of  hosiery  and  gloves,  and  Hansteen,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Swedish 

many  breweries.    A  monument,  designed  by  government  on  a  similar  expedition  to  western 

Schwanthaler,  in  honor  of  Margrave  Frederic  Siberia,  was  his  fellow  traveller  as  far  as  Ir- 

of   Baireuth,  the  founder  of  the  university,  kootsk.    Here  the  two  savants  parted  company, 

adorns  the  public  sqiuire.    There  are  5  churches  Erman  proceeding  alone  to  Kamtchatka,  whence 

in  the  town :  2  Lutheran,  1  Dutch  Reformed,  ho  sailed  to  the  Russian  colonies  in  America, 

1  French  Reformed,  and  1  Roman  Catholic.    A  and,  by  way  of  California,  Tahiti,  Cape  Horn, 

con vention  of  G^erman  naturalists  was  held  here  and   Rio  Janeiro,  returned  to  St.  Petersburg 

in  1840,  and  of  German  philologists  and  orien-  and  Berlin.     A  description  of  his  journey  is 

talists  in  1851.  embodied  in  his  Heise  um  die  Erde^  durch  Nord- 

ERLAU  (Hung.  JEj/er),  a  town  of  Hungary,  AaienMnddiebeiden  Oceane  in  den  Jahren  1S2S^ 

capital  of  the  county  of  Heves,  situated  in  a  ^2d,und^30ausgefuhrt^ineinerhistari8chenund 

deep  and  charming  valley,  on  the  river  Erlau,  einer  physiJcalischen  Abtheilung  dargestelU  (5 

an  affluent  of  the  Theiss ;  pop.  18,400,  chiefly  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  1833-48).    An  English  trans- 

Ronum  Catholics  and  Magyars.    It  has  weekly  lation  of  a  portion  of  his  travels,  by  W .  D.  Coo- 

ffurs,  linen  and  cloth  manufactories,  and  an  im-  ley,  entitled  ^^  Travels  in  Siberia,  including  Ex- 

portant  trade  in  wine,  Erlau  wine  being  the  cursions  Northward  down  the  Obi  to  the  Polar 

oest  red  wine  of  Hungary.    There  are  2  warm  Circle,  and  Southward  to  the  Chinese  Frontier," 

springs  here,  much  resorted  to  for  diseases  of  appeared  in  London,  in  1848  (2  vols.  8vo.).    He 

the  skin.    The  town  has  4  suburbs  and  many  has  also  published  separate  works  on  the  courses 

stately  public  buildings.     The  cathedral,  the  of  the  river  Obi  and  on  the  animals  and  plants 

episcopal  palace,  several  churches,  and  the  hos-  collected  by  him  on  his  journey,  and  has  con- 

pital  founded  by  Komaromy,  are  the  most  nota-  tributed  largely  to  Poggendorflf  s  Annalen  and 

ble  edifices;  and  the  college  (formerly  the  uni-  other  scientific  periodicals.    Since  1841  he  has 

versity),  with  library  and  observatory,  is  the  edited  the  Archiv  fur  wissenschq/tlicJie  Eunde 

principal  learned  institution.    Erlau,  important  xion  Russland^  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to 

as  a  bishopric  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen,  new  scientific  researches,  connected  with  the 

became  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  in  1804.    In  geography,  ethnology,  and  geology  of  Russia, 

former  times,  though  it  possessed  strong  fortifi-  Many  Russian  savants  cooperate  with  Erman  in 

cations,  it  suffered  much  from  the  Tartar  and  this  publication,  which  is  one  of  the  best  an- 

Turki^  invasions,  especially  in  1552,  when-  it  thorities  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.    He 

repulsed  under  the  heroic  Stephen  I)ob6  the  is  now  (1859)  professor  of  physical  science  at 

repeated  assaults  of  an  immense  Turkish  army,  the  university  of  Berlin. 

and  in  1696,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks  ERMINE,  a  name  given  to  several  weasels, 

by  the  foreign  part  of  the  Austrian  garrison,  of  the  genus  putoriu^  (Cuv.),   inhabiting  the 

Among  the  remnants  of  the  old  fortress  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  which 

tomb  df  Dob6  is  still  shown  to  visitors.    Erlau  in  the   winter  season  exchange  their  brown 

was  oonspicaoos  during  the  revolution  of  1848-  color  for  a  white  livery  more  or  loss  pure.    The 

VOL.  vn, — 18 
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Earopean  crmino  (P.  erminca,  Linn.)  is  about  vonr  his  grain,  potatoes,  and  granes ;  it  vill 
10  inches  long,  with  tho  tail  half  the  length  of  soon  rid  a  granary  of  the  largest  rats,  and  afidd 
the  body;  in  tho  summer  season  it  is  reddish  of  the  wheat-loving  ground  squirrels.     It  is  not 
brown  above,  whitish  below,  with  the  tip  of  the  shy,  and  has  been  so  far  domesticated  as  to  be 
tail  black ;  in  this  livery  it  is  called  the  stoat  in  employed  like  the  ferret  of  Europe  In  bunting 
Great  Britain.    In  tho  winter,  however,  the  hares ;  it  is  easily  taken  in  any  kind  of  trap.    It 
upper  parts  become  white,  with  a  yellow  tint  is  not  common  anywhere;  it  prefers  stooy  re- 
beneath,  the  tip  of  the  tail  remaining  black  at  gions,  and  is  solitary  and  nocturnal  in  itsbabitA, 
all  seasons;  in  tliis  color  tho  fur  w^as  formerly  though  occasionally  seen  at  all  hours  of  tbediv. 
highly  prized,  especially  for  ornamenting  gar-  It  is  a  poor  swimmer  and  avoids  water,  and 
ments  pertaining  to  royalty  and  offices  of  dig-  rarely  ascends  trees  except  ivfaen  pursued.  The 
nity ;  for  the  purity  of  its  whiteness  it  was  young,  from  4  to  7  in  number,  are  iiom  betweta 
taken  as  tho  emblem  of  the  incorruptibility  and  the  last  of  March  and  the  last  of  May,  acoord- 
tho  integrity  which  should  characterize  a  judge,  ing  to  latitude.    The  coat  b  shed  twice  a  year. 
This  animal  is  widely  distributed  in  nortliern  in  October  and  March,  the  autumn  fur  becoming 
Europe  and  Asia,  extending  its  range  oven  to  the  white,  and  the  spring  brown.  According  to  Mr. 
highest  latitudes  visited  by  man.    Its  habits  are  Baird,  this  species  cannot  be  oertiunly  traced  X. 
sanguinary,  like  those  of  all  of  its  genus,  though  of  Massachusetts  nor  W.  of  Wisconsin;  it  hm 
from  its  smaller  size  it  does  less  miscliief  in  the  been  taken  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark«,  and  probably 
farm  yard  than  tho  polecat ;  it  attacks  and  kills  is  found  in  most  of  the  southern  and  sonthwcss- 
rats,  mice,  moles,  and  young  poultry,  sucking  ern  states  at  a  disunce  from  the  sea  coast.  The 
their  blood ;    it    often  domesticates   itself  in  most  striking  differences  between  th»  and  the 
houses,  where  its  destruction  of  rats  and  mice  European  ermine  are,  that  in  the  latter  the  e»- 
in  part  compensates  for  its  damage  to  the  farmer  dal  vertebras  are  only  i  the  length  of  the  head 
in  the  hen  house.    Thero  are  at  least  6  North  and  body,  the  terminal  hairs  being  nearly  |  tbdr 
American  weasels  entitled  to  tho  name  of  er-  length,  or  from  1}  to  2^  inches;  while  in  the 
mine;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  tho  P,  er-  former  these  Tertebrsd  are  nearly  ^  the  length 
minea  is  found  upon  this  continent.    The  ani-  of  tho  body,  the  hairs  being  only  about  i  cf 
mal  called  ermine  by  Audubon  and  Bachman,  their  length,  or  not  more  than  H  inches;  in 
and  considered  by  them  tho  samo  as  tho  Euro-  our  species  the  ears  and  naked  pordon  of  the 
pean  animal,  was  first  described  as  a  distinct  nose  are  larger;  the  coloration  aJso  diffieis  is 
species  by  Dekay  as  P.  Noteboracensis,    The  the  much  greater  extension  of  the  light  colon 
color  in    summer  is  chestnut  brown    above,  on  the  lower  parts  and  inside  of  the  limbs  ia 
whitish  below  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tho  European  animal,  and  in  the  greater  coo- 
limbs;  edge  of  upper  lip  white,  and  end  of  tail  parative  extent  of  the  block  tip  to  the  tiu: 
black;  in  winter,  in  northern  latitudes,  the  hairs  there  are  4  sacral  and  21  caudal  Tertebrc in ocr 
are  snowy  white  from  tho  roots,  except  on  the  ermine,  and  only  8  of  the  former  and  19  of  tht 
end  of  tho  tail,  which  is  black  for  about  1|  inch-  latter  in  the  European.     The  little  ermine  (P. 
OS ;  south  of  Pennsylvania  tho  change  to  white  JiicTiardionii,  Bonap.,  or  P.  agilu^  And.  lad 
does  not  take  place,  the  color  remaining  brown  Bach.),   which  replaces  the  preceding  spcoei 
throughout  the  year.    Tho  head  is  depressed  north  of  Massachusetts,  is  from  8  to  9  iadMS 
and  acute ;  the  ears  are  largo  and  extend  far  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which   ia  diditlj 
round  the  meatus ;  the  body  is  elongated,  and  more  than  5;  tho  color  in  summer  ia  dark  mff- 
tho  tail  cylindrical,   thickly  clothed  with  for  nut  brown  above  and  whitish  below,  with  the 
about  1^  inches  long  at  tho  end;  the  limbs  aro  whole  upper  jaw  brown,  and   the  endcftnl 
short  and  stout ;  there  are  5  toes  on  each  foot,  black  i  to  nearly  \  of  its  length ;  in  viatff 
the  inner  tho  shortest,  all  covered  with  fur,  white  with  a  black-tipped  tiul.     It  it  nttlkr 
which  hides  the  naked  pads  on  the  soles;  on  and  darker,  with  more  slender  and  delicate  feet 
each  side  of  tho  under  surface  of  the  tail  aro  than  the  preceding  species ;   ita  geognyhicil 
glands  which  secrete  an  offensive  musky  fluid,  distribntion  is  from  65^  N.  to  MaasacLusetts  ca 
The  fur  is  short,  but  very  soft.    Tho  length  to  the  E.  and  Vancouver's  island  on  the  W.  coot 
root  of  tail  is  10^  to  11  inches;  length  of  tail  to  The  long-tailed  ermine  (P.  km^iecmda,  Rid.) 
end  of  hair  0^  to  7  inches,  the  bones  extending  approaches  the  ferrets  in  size,  being  about  11 
about  5^  inches.     It  is  a  graceful,  quick,  and  inches  long  exclusive  of  the  tuL  which  is  6 to 7 
fearless  animal,  living  under  logs  and  heaps  of  inches;  the  color  in  summer  is  light  olivaeeoai 
stones,  and  in  holes  in  rocks.    It  destroys  rab-  brown  above,  and  brownish  yellow  beknr,  villi 
bits,  partridges,  and  domestic  fowls  much  larger  the  chin  and  edge  of  upper  hp  white ;  in  winttf 
than  itself;  satiated  with  the  blood  of  a  single  white,  with  a  black-tipped  tail;  the  mozdeii 
victim,  it  kills  all  within  its  reach  from  an  in-  broad,  the  hair  short,  coarse,  and  BtiflE^  and  the 
stinctivo  propensity  to  kill ;  it  has  been  known  ears  low  and  short;  the  feet  are  large,  with 
to  destroy  40  fowls  in  a  single  night ;  from  its  well  developed  claws.    It  is  Ibond  about  tte 
vermiform  body  it  is  able  to  pursue  hares  into  upper  Missouri  and  Flatte  rivari.     The  kut 
their  burrows  and  the  field  mice  into  their  gal-  ermine  (P.  eieognanii^  Bonam  or  P.  /ktcm, 
lories.   Though  occasionally  destructive  to  poul-  And.  and   Bach.)  has  an  average  kagth  of 
try  and  eggs,  it  is  much  more  a  benefactor  to  8  inches,  with  a  tail  of  8  or  4  inchea;  tfas 
the  agriciilturLdt  by  killing  tho  mice  which  de-  colors  aro  as  in  the  other  ipedca  in        — 
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and  winter;  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip  is  white;  herg,  which  ho  sold  in  1884  to  Prussia  for  2,« 

it  is  found  from  Labrador  to  Massachusetts,  aod  000,000  thalers.    He  invested  this  amount  in 

as  far  west  as  Puget^s  sound.    Kane^s  ermine  the  acquisition  of  various  domains;  and  by  the 

(P.  Kaneiit   Baird)  is  about  8^  inches  long,  extinctionof  the  Gotha  line  of  dukes  in  1826,  he 

with  a  tail  of  4  inches ;  it  seems  a  miniature  of  became  duke  of  Gotha.  and  thus  the  first  duke 

the  European  species,  and  is  found  in  Siberia  under  whoso  sceptre  Gotha  and  Goburg  were 

and  the  vicinity  of  Behring^s  straits.  united.    He  was  an  enlightened  prince,  a  zealous 

ERNEST  AUGUSTUS,  king  of  Hanover,  5th  patron  of  science  and  letters,  and  endowed  his 

son  of  George  in.  of  England,  bom  Jan.  5,1771,  country,  and  especially  his  capital,  with  many 

died  Nov.  18,  1851.     He  was  for  many  years  a  beautifiil  structures  and  valuable  institutions, 

member  of  the  British  house  of  lords  as  duke  He  was  the  father  of  Prince  Albert,  consort  of 

of  Cumberland,  and  was  a  field  marshal  in  the  Queen  Victoria. — Ernest  11.  of  Saxe-Ooburg- 

British  army.    Against  the  desire  of  his  mother  Gotha  (or  Ernest  IV.  of  Saxe-Coburg),  son  of  the 

he  married,  in  1815,  Frederica  Caroline  of  Meek-  preceding,  born  June  21,  1818,  married  in  1843 

lenburg-Strelitz,  whose  first  2  husbands,  Prince  a  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden.    He 

Louis  of  Prussia  and  the  prince  of  Solms-Braun-  gave  to  his  people  a  new  and  more  liberal  con- 

fels,  liad  both  died.    The  grant  which  he  asked  stitution,  fought  against  Denmark  in  1849,  and 

from  parliament  on  occasion  of  his  marriage  not  is  distinguished  for  his  literary  and  musical  at- 

being  accorded  to  him,  he  took  up  his  residence  tainments  and  for  his  conciliatory  disposition 

in  Germany,  but  returned  to  England  in  1829  in  politics.    Ho  has  composed  several  operas. 

to  vote  against  the  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  ERNESTI,  Johanx  August,  a  German  phi- 

although  it  was  proposed  by  his  former  political  lologist,  born  in  Tennstudt,  Thuringia,  Aug.  4, 

friend^  the  duke  of  Wellington.    His  conduct  on  1707,  died  in  Leipsic,  Sept.  11,  1781.    His  crit- 

this  occasion  was  severely  censured  by  his  broth-  leal  editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  Xen- 

er  the  duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  William  IV.  ophon,  Homer,  Callimachus,  Poly  bins,  Suetonius, 

He  a^in  applied  to  parliament  for  money,  for  Tacitus,  and  Cicero,  are  justly  celebrated  to  this 

the  education  of  his  son  (George  Frederic,  the  day,  especially  the  edition  of  Cicero^s  writings, 

present  king  of  Hanover),  but  as  it  was  only  and  the  glossary  appended  thereto,  ClatU  Ciei^ 

granted  under  condition  that  the  young  prince  roniana  (6th  ed.,  Halle,  1831).    His  excellent 

should  be  instructed  in  England  and  in  the  Latin  stylo  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of 

spirit  of  English  institutions,  he  was  compelled  the  German  Cicero.    As  a  theological  writer  he 

to  remove  ms  family  from  Germany.    Grave  belonged  to  the  school  of  rationalists. '  His  most 

impntations  upon  his  private  character,  and  his  distinguished  theological  work  is  his  InBtitutio 

unbending  opposition  to  all  popular  reforms,  InterpretU  Koti  Testamenti  (3d  ed.  1775),  of 

combined  to  ms^e  his  residence  in  England  as  which  an  English  translation,  by  C.  H.  Terrot, 

disagreeable  to  himself  as  it  was  hateful  to  the  appeared  in  Edinburgh  (2  vols.  12mo.,   1833- 

people.    On  the  death  of  William  IV.  (Juno  '43). — His  nephew,  August  Wii^klm  (1733- 

20,  1887),  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  devolv-  1801),  edited  the  works  of  Livy  (1769)  and  Am- 

ed  on  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  succession  to  mianus  Marcellinus  (1773),  beside  many  others* 

the  throne  of  Hanover  being  limited  to  the  ERNST,  Heinrioh  Wilhelm,  a  German  vio- 

male  line,  the  two  countries  were  separated,  linist,  bom  in  Brann,  Moravia,  in  1814.    He 

and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  eldest  surviving  studied  in  the  musical  conservatory  of  Vienna, 

brother  of  William,  ascended  the  throne  of  where  May  seder  and  Paganini  befriended  and 

Hanover  under  the  name  of  Ernest  Augustus,  instructed  him,  and  subsequent  to  1831  in  that 

Here  he  became  notorious  for  his  tyrannical  of  Paris.    From  being  known  chiefly  as  a  per- 

disposition.    His  first  act  was  to  abrogate  the  former  at  chamber  concerts  in  the  latter  city,  he 

constitution  of  1883,  which  had  been  sane-  gradually  extended  his  reputation  over  Europe, 

tioned  by  William  IV.    In  1848  he  yielded  for  where  he  has  for  many  years  ranked  among 

a  time  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the  first  living  violinists.    As  a  composer  for 

granted  a  more  liberal  constitution.    Shortly  the  violin  he  has  produced  the*  ^  Elegy,  "a  *^Car- 

before  his  death,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  nival  of  Venice,"  and  other  successful  pieces. 

Prussia,  by  which  Hanover  joined  the  Gferman  EROS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  love, 

ZoUverein  (Sept.  7,  1851).    He  was  succeeded  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod.    lie  was  the  imper- 

by  his  son,  Georg  V.  (bom  May  27,  1819),  the  sonation  of  the  elemental  principle  of  love,  the 

present  king  of  Hanover.  first  god  who  sprang  into  being  from  the  world^s 

ERN1BS3T  L,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  egg^  harmonizing  the  discordant  elements  of 
bom  Jan.  2,  1784,  died  Jan.  29, 1844,  succeeded  the  universe  and  binding  human  kind  together 
hisfatJier,  Duke  Francis,  on  the  throne  of  Coburg  in  sympathy.  The  Eros^of  the  later  poets,  very 
as  Emestlll.,  Dec.  9, 1806.  He  was  successive-  different  from  the  cosmogonic  Eros,  was  a  wan- 
ly connected  with  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  ton  and  handsome  youth,  the  son  of  Aphrodite 
armies,  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  during  and  Zeus,  and  the  inspirer  of  violent  sensual 
which  his  duchy  was  for  some  time  in  the  pos-  passion.  He  is  the  Cupid  of  the  Latin  poets, 
session  of  the  French.    In  reward  for  his  ser-  (See  Cupin.) 

vices  against  Napoleon,  territory  comprising  a  EROSTRATUS,  or  Herostratus,  an  Ephesian 

population  of  about  25,000  was  added  to  his  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B. 

duchy,  inclading  the  principality  of  Lichteno  0.,  and  whom  a  deed  of  infamy  has  entitled  to 
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&  place  in  history.  On  the  night  in  wliich  Alex-  in  connection  with  a  general  litenuy  gazette. 

ander  the  Groat  was  born,  in  the  year  356  B.  This  work  is  singularly  characteristic  of  Gennu 

C.j  he  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Eplie-  elaborateness.    No  fewer  than  8  volumes  (All- 

BUS,  which  was  speedily  burned.    When  it  was  gemeincs  Repertorium  tier  Littratur^  Jeca  aad 

ascertained  who  had  perpetrated  the  sacrilege,  Weimar,  17U3-1809)  were  required  to  epiro- 

the  incendiarj'  was  arrested  and  put  to  the  tor-  mize  the  literary  productions  of  15  years  (ITSo- 

ture.    Being  asked  what  hod  prompted  him  to  1800).     It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  miad 

the  commission  of  such  an  act,  he  replied :  ^^  A  that  not  only  books,  but  also  newspaper  and 

yearning  for  immortality,"  whereon  the  Ephe-  magazine  articles,  were  recorded  in  this  pob- 

sians  passed  a  decree  consigning  his  name  to  ob-  lication ;    and  one  of  the  most  eztTaordiiury 

livion ;  but  this  ordinance  proved  a  vain  moas-  features  of  it  was,  that  even  the  criticisnis  to 

lire,  for  Theopompus  secured  to  the  criminal  the  which  the  respective  literary  productions  tid 

object  of  his  aspiration,  by  making  mention  of  been  subjected  were  referred  to  with  the  ntxDo«t 

him  in  his  history.  precision,  different  marks  being  used  to  desix- 

ERPENIUS,  or  Van  Erpen,  Thomas,  a  Dutch  nato  the  adverse  or  favorable  character  of  ifce 

orientalist,  born  in  Gorkum,  Sept.  7, 1584,  died  comment.    While  this  was  in  progress,  he  j»ro- 

in  Leyden,  Nov.  18,  1624.    lie  was  educated  jccted  a  universal  cyclopsedia  of  modem  Ir^r- 

at  the  university  of  Leyden,  travelled  in  Eng-  ature,  which  he  carried  out  so  far  as  to  publish 

land,  France,  Gennany,  and  Italy,  and  perfected  5  volumes  on  French  literature,  Iku  gtUhrtt 

himself  at  Paris  and  Venice  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  Franhreich,  and  also  an  edition  of  the  Mme  in 

Persian,  and  Ethiopic.    In  1C12  ho  returned  French  under  the  title  of  Za -F>aik?e  Z»«craiw 

to  Holland,  was  appointed  oriental  professor  (1797-1806).    He  was  also  engaccd  during  iLe 

at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  established  a  same  period  in  various  editorial  labors.    In  18u3 

press  in  his  own  house  for  the  printing  of  Ara-  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  geography  aod 

bic  works.    He  was  subsequently  appointed  statistics  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  friQ 

oriental  interpreter  to  the  Dutch  government,  1808  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  acted  at  the 

in  which  capacity  he  had  not  only  to  translate,  same  time  as  chief  director  of  the  universirr 

but  also  to  reply  to  the  various  despatches  of  the  library.    Ho  crowned  the  labors  of  his  life  ly 

Asiatic  and  African  princes,  which  the  extent  establishing  in  conjunction  with  GruberDiea/f- 

of  the  Dutch  commerce  at  that  time  rendered  gemeine  EneyJchpddU  der  Witttntchaflen  %U 

very  numerous.    He  wrote  many  important  A'ww^^tf,  the  Ist  section  comprising  from  A  to  G, 

works,  especially  on  subjects  connected  with  the  of  which  17  volumes  (the  first  appearing  in  Lcip- 

Arabic.  sic  in  1818)  were  edited  by  Ursch  and  Gnibt:?. 

£RRx\HD,  Charles,  a  French  painter  and  After  Ersch^s  death  that  section  was  coDtio- 

architect,  born  in  Nantes  in  1606,  died  in  Rome,  ued  by  Gruber,  and  on  his  death  in  1851  bj  SL 

May  15,  1689.    He  was  instructed  in  painting  H.  F.  Meier  and  Hermann  Brockhaus.   Tbeid 

by  his  father,  and  perfected  his  knowledge  at  section,  to  comprise  the  letters  H  to  N,  is  onda 

Rome.    On  his  return  to  France  he  gradually  the  editorial  care  of  A.  G.  Hoffman  of  Jent,  afid 

rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.    In  1648  the  8d  and  last  section,  from  N  to  Z,  under  ihtf 

he  became  one  of  the  12  founders  of  the  acad-  of  M.  H.  F.  Meier  of  Halle.   The  total  number tf 

emy  of  painting.    lie  was  engaged  in  the  deco-  volumes  published  in  June,  1859,  was  125.  Tbs 

ration  of  the  A\ilais  royal,  Louvre,  and  other  is  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  German  crdo- 

palaccs.     His    chief   claim    to    notice    rests,  prodia  extant,  and  the  greatest  literary  aehl€T^ 

however,  upon  his  connection  with  the  foun-  ment  in  Germany  of  the  present  centniy.  A  3d 

dation  of  the  French  academy  at  -Rome,  which  edition  of  his  Handbtieh  aerdeutscken  Idteratvr 

was  projected  by  him  and  carried  into  effect  seitderMittedeslS'tenJahrhunderUbiMaitfiit 

in  1666,  with  12  pu))ils.  neucste  Zeit  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam  and  Leii^ie, 

ERSCII,  JonANN  Samtel,  a  German  cyclo-  1812-14;  new  and  enlarged  ed.,Leipsic,  1623- 

Jffldist,  born  in  Grossglogau,  Prussian  Silesia,  '28)  was  prepared  by  Geissler,  who  added  to  it  a 

une  23,  1766,  died  in  Hallo,  Jan.  16,  1828.  cyclopa)dia  of  philology  in  1845  and  of  pbilo- 

Ho  attended  in  his  youth  the  university  of  tho  sophiccd  literature  in  1850  (BibliograpkiadM 

latter  town  and  that  of  Jena,  and  was  allterward  Eandhuch  der  phtlimphuchin  Literatitr  iir 

connected  in  Halle  with  Meusel's  learned  pe-  DeutechenvonderMittedeBlS-tenMkrhundertB 

riodical,  Dae  gclchrte  Deutschland,  and  in  Jena  his  an/  die  n^ueste  Zeit,  LeipsiCi  1850,  8to.). 

with  a  political  journal.    He  published  a  volu-  Thus  the  first  foundation  for  a  thorough  modexa 

minous  collection  of  the  documents  found  in  Gennan  system  of  bibliography  was  laid  by 

German  political,  geographical,  and  scientific  Ersclf  s  indefatigable  industry,  while  his  mthn- 

periodicals  {Rcpcrtorium  ubcr  die  allgemeinen  siasm  for  cyclopiedias  has  enriched  the  worid 

d^utechenjov male undandere per iodischeSumm-  with  imperishable  storehouses  of  informatioo. 
lungenfilrErdheschreihung,Geschi<:ht€,unddie        ERSL,  or  Eabbk  {Her^iih)^  ih^  languge  of 

damit  vcricandten  Wissensch often ^  3  vols.  1790-  the  Gael  in  tho   highlands  of  Scotluid,  tiicy 

'92).    The  appearance  of  this  work  created  a  being  supposed  to  be  an  Irbh  (Ene)  eolooy. 

great  sensation  among  German  bibliograpliers.  Gaelic  Aloanach  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 

His  efforts  were  so  much  encouraged  by  llufe-  highlanders  themselves,  who  were  driven  nortb- 

land  and  other  prominent  savants,  that  he  was  ward  by  tho  Cymri,  and  hence  were  caDed 

induced  to  undcrtako  a  digest  ^f  literature  Scots   {9euit9^  fugitives).     This  langoagei  tha 
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Manx  of  the  isle  of  Man,  and  the  Erinakh  or  ^^95SP?1^^-  V""^  f 

Irish  of  Ireland,  constitute  one  branch  of  the  fingai.       bono  l 

Celtic  or  Gallic  family ;  the  other  branch  con-  Bhuidh  Cnchniua     d.     ^b.na.    Tjjrj 

sisting  of  the  Cymric  of  Wales^the  now  extinct  y^      ^^iibb™  craoibh  dhuiiie      na  fuaim; 

Cornish,  and  the  Breizad  (Bas-Breton)  in  France.  in  (tbe)  shade  (of  a)  tree  foliage  whose  sounded ; 

The  term  Erse  has  also  been  erroneously  ap-  Dh'aom  a  shieagh    ri         carraig    nan  cdn, 

plied  to  the  Scandinavians,  and  especially  to  J^ncA  his    spear  against  rock  (ci^)  of  caves, 

their  language      Grant  (1844)  attempted  to  ^ SfelS Sl^'eVis "i?Se'' SL'  Z'^ 
derive  the  Gaelic  from  the  Pelasgic.    R.  A. 

Armstrong  proves  it  to  be  nearer  to  the  an-  — ^The  principal  work  in  Gaelic  is  the  poems  of 
cient  Celtic  than  is  the  Welsh  or  the  Irish,  and  Ossian  in  the  original,  translated  into  English 
that  it  has  fewer  inflections.  Dr.  Prichard  by  Macpherson,  and  into  Latin  by  R.  Macfarlan 
and  A.  Pictet  have  shown  the  Celtic  tongues  (3  vols.,  London,  1807).  There  are  also  other 
to  be  of  the  Indo-European  class.  The  Gaelic  lyric  and  epic  pOems,  military  and  funeral  songs 
■was  not  written  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  of  the  bards;  the  best  being  of  the  times  just 
Komans  in  Great  Britain.  Ko  ancient  inscrip-  before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  There  are 
tions  or  manuscripts  in  it  have  yet  been  dis-  Gaelic  and  English  dictionaries  by  William  Shaw 
covered.  Its  so  called  Irish  alphabet  consists  (London,  1780),  P.  Macfarlane  (Edinburgh, 
of  IS  letters,  nearly  of  Anglo-Saxon  shape,  1815),  R.  A.  Armstrong  (London,  1825),  the 
named  from  trees  (ailm^  elm ;  heithe^  birch ;  highland  society  (Edinburgh,  1828),  Norman 
eoll^  hazel,  &c.).  The  letters  h^  q^  «,  x,  y,  and  «  McLeod  and  Daniel  Dewar  (London,  1845). 
are  wanting.  Many  consonants  are  not  pro-  Some  of  these  have  grammars  with  them, 
nounced.  The  pronunciation  varies  in  different  ERSKINE,  Ebenezeb,  a  Scotch  theologian, 
periods  and  localities.  Dr.  Stewart,  who  trans-  founder  of  the  Secession  church  of  Scotland, 
fated  the  Scriptures,  and  Dr.  Smith,  who  made  born  June  22,  1680,  died  in  Stirling,  June  22, 
a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  both  settled  1756.  The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  divine,  he 
the  orthography.  The  indefinite  article,  the  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
neuter  gender,  and  a  special  form  for  the  pres-  licensed  to  preach  in  1702,  became  pastor  the 
ent  tense  of  the  verbs,  are  wanting  in  Gaelic,  next  year  in  Portmoak,  and  held  that  post  28 
There  are  2  declensions  and  2  conjugations.  A  years.  Here  and  at  Stirling,  where  he  lived 
peculiar  metaphony  is  much  used,  as :  /ear,  a  from  1731  until  his  death,  he  was  a  great 
n]an;^r,  ofaman;yA£r,  Oman!  The  system  of  favorite  with  his  parishioners,  as  well  as  with 
prefixes  and  suffixes  resembles  that  of  the  Semit-  the  church  throughout  Scotland.  The  dissen- 
ic  tongues.  The  numerals  are :  aon,  a  Tiraon,  sions  in  the  church  of  Scotland  began  in  1720, 
1 ;  dhd,  a  dhdy  2 ;  tri,  8  ;  ceithir,  4 ;  cuiff,  eoig,  when  the  book  entitled  the  "  Marrow  of  Mod- 
5 ;  *^,  ^MJ,  6 ;  Beaehd,  7 ;  oehd,  8  ;  naoi,  naoth,  cm  Divinity"  was  thought  to  reveal  latitudina- 
9;  deiehylO',  aondeug,  11,  &c,;Jlch^ad,  20;  rian  tendencies  dangerous  to  the  prevalent  doc- 
deieh  ar /hichead^  80  (10+20);  da  fhichead^^is  trines.  Refusing  to  take  the  abjuration  oath, 
(2X20),  &c. ;  ceud,  ciad,  1,000,  &c.  The  nomi-  and  opposing  the  reimposition  of  lay  patron- 
native  plural  is  formed  by  adding  caTi^  as  cWr^air-  ages,  as  contrary  to  the  act  of  union  ana  to  the 
ean,  harpers.  The  sexes  are  distinguished  by  8  liberties  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  at  the  same 
methods:  by  different  words,  by  prefixing  han  time  being  one  of  the  most  infiuential  defenders 
or  hain  for  feminines,  and  by  an  a(jjective.  The  of  what  were  termed  tlie  "  Marrow  "  doctrines, 
personal  pronouns  are :  mi,  mhi,  I ;  tu^  ihu,  Mr.  Erskine  was  proclaimed  in  many  polemical 
thou ;  ^  ««,  he ;  i,  «i,  she ;  sinn,  we ;  sihh,  you ;  pamphlets  an  innovator  in  religion  and  a  troub- 
iad^  siad,  they.  The  relative  pronouns  are :  a,  ler  in  Israel,  was  censured  by  the  synod,  and  in 
who,  which;  an,  whose,  and  to  whom;  na,  1733  was  solemnly  rebuked  and  admonished  at 
that  which ;  nacJt,  who  not.  The  possessives  the  bar  of  the  general  assembly.  Against  this 
are:  fno,  my;  do,  thy;  a,  his,  her;  ar,  our;  decision,  he  with  8  other  clergymen  entered  a 
hhur,  «r,  your;  anjam,  their.  The  interroga-  protest;  and  as  they  continued  the  conduct  for 
tives  are :  eo,  who ;  cia,  which ;  eiod,  what,  which  they  had  been  censured,  they  were  sus- 
The  indefinite  pronouns  are :  cdch,  the  rest ;  pended  from  their  functions.  This  sentence 
euid,  some ;  eile,  other.  Among  the  verbs  are :  was  soon  after  removed,  but  the  deposed  breth- 
phaisg  mi,  I  wrapped ;  phaisg  thu,  phaUag  e,  ren  had  meantime  formed  themselves  into  a 
&c. ;  negatively,  do  phaug  mi,  &c.  Abair,  to  separate  consistory  and  received  numerous  ac- 
say;  thubhairt  mi,  I  have  said ;  airradh,  said ;  cessions.  Erskine  continued  to  preach  to  large 
€ig  radhj  saying.  Verb  to  be :  ia  mi,  I  am ;  to  congregations  at  Stirling  till  his  death. 
^Au,  then  art;  to  «, he  is;  to amn,  we  are,  &c. ;  ERSKINE,  Thomas,  baron,  a  British  jurist 
am  bheil  mi,  am  I ;  clia'n  eil  mi,  I  am  not,  &c,  and  statesman,  the  3d  son  of  Henry  David,  10th 
Among  the  prepositions  are:  a,  as,  of;  ag,  at;  earl  of  Buchan,  borninEdinburgh,  Jan.  21, 1750, 
a^r, on;  an, in;  bhdrr, oft;  <jar,  during;  ^,  to,  died  at  Almondell,  near  Edinburgh,  Nov.  17, 
of;  eadar,  between ;  gu,  till ;  mar,  as,  like ;  o,  1823.  Having  studied  at  the  high  school  of  Ed- 
frora ;  r^,  during ;  re,  ri,  ris,  to ;  trid,  through,  inburgh  and  attended  for  a  while  the  classes  of 
Ac.  The  language  is  very  guttural,  and  its  eu-  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  uni- 
phonic  methwls  peculiar.  The  following  is  a  versity  of  St.  Andrew's,  though  he  was  never 
specimen  from  Ossian :  matriculated  at  that  institution,  he  gratified  his 
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predilection  for  navallifo  by  entering  the  service  friends,  and  arc  not  comparable  to  liis  nik-mlM 
as  midshipnmn.     Disq)pointod  in  his  ho])e  of  pleas  at  the  bar.     With  an  enthnsiasm  f(»r  {M«p- 
promotion,  he  quitted  tlio  navy  for  a  commission  ular  liberty,  his  best  efforts  were  those  in  de- 
in  the  anny.     In  1770,  soon  after  his  niarriiige,  fence  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  priv- 
he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Minorca,  where  he  ileges  of  juries,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  con- 
remained  2  years.     Returning  then  to  London,  structivo  treason.    In  his  defence  of  the  dean 
he  became  known  in  society  as  a  young  officer  of  St.  Asaph,  charged  with  libel,  he  indignantly 
of  extraordinary  conversational  powers.  After  6  argued  against  the  judge  who  refused  to  reci-ive 
years  of  military  service,  during  most  of  which  from  the  jury  the  verdict  of  "  Guilty  of  publish- 
time  he  was  stationed  in  English  country  towns,  ing  only.      One  of  the  most  important  r{  hL* 
he  was  induced  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  law;  speeches,  and  perhaps  the  first  in  oraton«'al 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  great  gifts  of  mind,  ap-  talent,  was  that  delivered  in  1789  on  the  tr!J 
proved  his  inclination,  and  in  1777  he  entered  of  Stockdale,  who  was  arraigned  for  pnbli>hi:^i 
himself  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college,  a  libel  against  the  liouso  of  conimon.<i.    Mr. 
Cambridge,  merely  to  obtain  a  degree  which  Burke's  articles  of  impeachment  acainst  Warren 
would  shorten  his  passage  to  the  bar,  at  the  Hastings  had  been  printed  and  sold  throughi'::: 
same  time  becoming  a  student  at  law  of  Lin-  the  kingdom  before  the  commencement  of  the 
coin's  inn.     In  order  to  master  the  technical  trial,  and  their  masterly  invective  producf-1 1 
part  of  his  profession,  he  performed  the  labori-  deep  and  general  impression  upon  the  fol-j: 
ous  duties  of  clerk  in  the  office  of  an  eminent  mind  against  Mr.  Hastings.     To  neutrahzv  « r 
pleader,  but  a  ludicrous  parody  of  Gray's  '^Bard"  repel  this  effect,  a  pamphlet  was  written,  vh\:x 
which  ho  published  in   the  "Monthly  Maga-  Stockdale  published,  containing  severe  redrc- 
zine''  proves  that  he  found  time  to  indulge  his  tions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  tL* 
wit  and  fancy.  Many  of  his  evenings  were  passed  impeachment.    Tlic  pamphlet  was  deemed  fi- 
in  a  debating  association,  where,  after  the  exam-  bellous ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  sentiment^  of 
pie  of  Pitt  and  Burke,  he  trained  his  talents  to  a  whole  people,  and  to  the  roost  mighty  cocU- 
thatsurpassingstrength  which  afterward  gained  nation  of  talent  that  ever  led  a  ])roseci:t^.''C. 
him  the  reputation  of  the  first  of  English  advo-  amid  what  he  himself  describes  as  the  *•  tkie 
cates.    He  also  at  this  time  studied  a  few  of  the  of  passion  and  of  prejudice,"  Mr.  Erskine  nt- 
greatest  models  of  oratory  till  he  almost  knew  dertook  the  defence  of  Stockdale,  and  t-jsir- 
them  by  heart.     Ho  was  called  to  the  bar  in  lished  his  reputation  as  the  most  consummit* 
1778,  and  at  once  secured  a  rapid  success  by  advocate  of  the  age.     Combining  the  mnit-ri 
his  brilliant  defence  of  Captain  Baillie,  prose-  precision  with  the  highest  oratoricid  and  itc- 
cuted  for  libel  on  Lord  Sandwich.   In  a  strain  of  torical  efforts,  ho  rescued  his  client  from  the 
vehement  invective  against  the  earl,  he  was  in-  punishment  which  a  nation  seemed  determictJ 
terrupted  by  the  judge,  who  told  him  that  Lord  to  award  him.    The  doctrine  expounded  in  hi* 
Sandwich  was  not  formally  before  the  court,  plea  and  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  became  lU 
"  I  know  that  he  is  not,"  replied  the  undaunted  foundation  of  the  liberty  of  the  presd  in  Err- 
advocate,  *'  but  for  that  very  reason  I  will  bring  land.    In  1702  he  acted  as  counsel  to  TLottis 
him  before  tlie  court."     In  1770,  Mr.  Erskine  Paine,  prosecuted  as  author  of  the  *' Right*  if 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  as  Man,"  and  was  therefor  deprived  of  the  o5i« 
counsel  for  a  bookseller  against  the  monopoly  of  attorney-genend  to  the  prince   of  Vale, 
of  the  two  universities  in  printing  almanacs,  which  he  liad  held  for  several  years.     Mr.  Irv 
The  prime  minister.  Lord   North,  had  intro-  kine  was  for  25  years  engaged  upon  the  i&>* 
duced  a  bill    to  renew  this    monopoly,   and  important    cases    in    England,    but    Lis  moft 
though  opposition  to  it  was  considered  a  des-  arduous  efforts  were  in  1794-,  irhen  he  £Vi 
perate  attempt,  the  measure  was  triumphantly  the  death-blow  to  the  doctrine  of  constmctiTe 
rejected,  many  friends  of  the  ministry  atfirming  treason.     Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Tlielwall,  afiu 
that  after  Mr.  Erskine's  speech  they  could  not  several  other  persons,  were  arrested  and  coc- 
conscientiously  do  otherwise  than  vote  against  it.  niitted  to  the  tower  on  charge  of  political  rot- 
In  1781  he  gained  another  great  triumph  in  se-  spiracy  and  high  treason.     The  trial  of  Uv^j 
curing  the  acquittal  of  Lord  (leorge  Gordon,  began  Oct.  29,  and  the  popular  interest  wts  fo^ 
impeached  for  treason  as  the  head  of  the  "  no  that  a  dense  mob  pressed   around   the  coot 
popery''  rioters.    His  speech  was  as  remarkable  and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  jodse* 
for  argument  as  for  eloquence,  and  was  ap-  to  proceed  to  and  from  their  carriages.    Tli* 
plauded  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  having  prevented  indictment  stated  9  overt  acta  of  high  twi- 
theprecedentof  hanging  a  man  fur  ccmstructivo  son,  but  the  trial  turned  almost  solely  on  tb< 
treason,     lie  received  in  1783,  at  the  sugges-  question  of  treasonable  intention.    Theproceed- 
tion  of  the  venerable  Lord  Mansfield,  a  silk  ings  continued  to  the  8th  day,  and  the  vhole 
gown  and  the  patent  of  precedence  at  the  bar,  force  of  the  bar  was  marshalled  against  th« 


East  India  bill ;  but  his  parliamentary  speeches,  tion  even  from  his  opponents.  Mr.  Tooke  wa* 
though  they  have  probably  been  underrated,  arraigned  Nov.  10,  and  prononnced  not  pnilty 
disappointed    the    high    expectations   of    his    Kov.  20 ;  his  acqaittal  was  followed  by  thst 
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of  Mr.  Thelwall ;  and  the  government,  in  de-  the  chief  fonndation  of  his  fame  is  his  nnmerous 
spair  of  convicting  any  of  the  supposed  trai-  speeches,  which  retain  in  print  the  brilliancy  of 
tors,  abandoned  the  other  indictments.  Mr.  thought,  copiousness  of  imagery,  elegance  of 
Crskine  looked  with  favor  upon  the  attempt  at  diction,  and  much  of  the  fervor  which  rendered 
social  renovation  in  France,  and  throughout  them  so  successful  when  delivered.  A  coliec- 
the  discussions  upon  French  aft'airs  at  this  pe-  tion  of  his  speeches  at  the  bar  connected  with 
riod  he  opposed  the  interference  of  England  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  against  construc- 
behalf  of  the  Bourbons.  His  pamphlet  entitled  tive  treason,  by  James  Ridge  way,  ai)peared  in 
*' A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  London  in  1810-'ll  (4  vols.  8vo.),  followed  in 
the  War  with  France  "  rapidly  passed  through  1812  by  a  collection  of  his  speeches  at  the  bar 
48  editions.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  ho  vis-  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  in  1847  by  his 
ited  Paris,  and  was  presented  to  Napoleon,  who  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  parliament,  with  a 
however  passed  him  with  the  dry  remark,  Vous  memoir  by  Lord  Brougham  (4  vols.  8vo.). 
St€a  legUtef  Upon  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806,  ERWIN  of  STEixBAcn,  the  principal  archi- 
and  the  formation  of  Lord  Grenville's  coalition  tect  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  born  at 
ministry,  Mr.  Erskino  was  appointed  lord  high  Stcinbach,  near  Biihl,  in  Baden,  died  Jan.  17, 
chancellor,  and  created  a  peer  under  the  title  1318.  The  principal  tower  of  the  cathedral 
of  Baron  Erskine  of  Restormcl  castle.  This  had  been  completed  in  the  7th  century  under 
ministry  was,  however,  dissolved  within  a  year,  the  reign  of  Dagobert.  It  was  partly  built  of 
and  ho  resigned  his  ofiioc  before  having  had  wood,  and  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  lightning 
occasion  to  display  all  liis  ability  in  it.  He  and  successive  fires.  The  nave,  commenced  in 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  1015,  was  only  completed  in  1275.  Erwin  was 
and  comparative  indigence,  and  unhappily  a  then  requested  to  furnish  designs  for  the  deco- 
eeeond  time  married.  In  1815  he  received  the  ration  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
order  of  the  thistle,  and  he  took  part  for  the  last  construction  of  two  new  towers  and  a  facade 
time  in  the  house  of  lords  in  1820  on  occasion  upon  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  tower, 
of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  Lord  Erskine  The  work  was  commenced  Feb.  20,  1276,  and 
was  doubtless  the  greatest  of  English  advocates,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  structure  was 
and  his  eloquence  may  be  compared  without  laid  May  25,  1277.  The  architect  died  when 
disadvantage  to  that  of  orators  as  illustrious  as  the  work  was  only  half  finished ;  it  was  con- 
Pitt,  Fo.x,  Burke,  and  Sheridan.  "With  an  ani-  tinued  by  his  son  Johannes  (died  March  18, 
mated  countenance,  polished  manners,  great  vi-  1339),  and  was  subsequently  continued  chiefly 
vacity  of  mind,  an  easily  modulated  voice,  and  a  after  his  designs,  which  are  still  preserved  at 
character  that  seemed  always  young,  he  could  Strasbourg.  11  is  daughter  Sabina  assisted  him 
lend  himself  admirably  to  every  variety  of  senti-  in  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  church  ; 
ment.  His  sympathetic  disposition  made  him  and  another  of  his  sons,  "Winhing  (died  in  1330), 
alwaysseekalookofapplause  in  his  listeners,  and  was  also  an  architect  of  some  distinction.  The 
be  once  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  harangue,  whis-  remains  of  this  family  of  architects  are  interred 
pering  to  a  friend  that  he  could  not  go  on  unless  within  the  cathedral. 

that  **  wet  blanketofaface"  opposite  to  him  were  ERYMANTilUS,   in  ancient  geography,   a 

removed.  However  completely  absorbed  in  phil-  river  and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece.    The 

osopbical  discussion  or  in  the  intricacies  of  a  case,  river,  according  to  some  the  modern  Dimitzana. 

he  was  always  alive  to  the  emotions  expressed  in  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  and 

the  laces  of  the  jury,  which  he  made  the  guide  flows  into  the  Alpheus.    The  mountain,  situated 

of  his  oratory.    He  has  the  honor  of  having  to  the  east  of  the  river,  formed  the  western 

presented  to  parliament  the  bill  for  the  aboli-  point  of  the  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia,  and 

tion  of  the  slave  trade,  of  having  pleaded  the  was  covered  with  forests.    It  was  in  this  moun- 

cause  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  supported  propo-  tain  that  Hercules  chased  and  killed  the  famous 

sitions  for  the  reform  of  the  penal  laws,  and  wild  boar. 

spoken  and  written  in  behalf  of  the  strug-  ERYSIPELAS  (Gr.  cpuo),  to  draw,  and  TrrXa?, 

gling  Greeks.     His  noblest  efforts  were  in  be-  neighboring,  from  its  tendency  to  draw  in  the 

half  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  during  the  neigliboring  parts),  St.  Axtuony's  Fiue,  or  in 

momentous  struggles  of  the  period  in  which  he  Scotland,  Rose,  an  inflammation  of  the  skin 

lived  there  was  no  public  man  who  had  great<?r  characterized  by  redness,  swelling,  and  burning 

personal  influence.    There  was  a  little  of  vanity  pain,  commonly  spreadhig  from  a  central  point, 

in  bis  character,  and  he  often  conversed  with  and  sometimes  affecting  the  subcutaneous  cel- 

Dr.  Parr,  who  was  remarkably  conceited,  when  lular  tissue.    Idiopathic  erysipelas  almost  inva- 

most  elaborate  compliments  were  paid  by  each  riably  attacks  the  face ;  frequently  it  is  preceded 

to  the  other.    Dr.  Parr  on  one  of  these  occa-  by  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  headache,  chilli- 

sions  promised  that  he  would  write  Erskine's  ness,  and  frequency  of  pulse ;  a  spot  now  makes 

epitaph ;  to  which  the  other  replied  that  *'  such  its  appearance,  commonly  on  one  side  of  the 

an  intention  on  the  doctor's  part  was  almost  a  nose,  of  a  deep  red  color,  swollen,  firm,  and 

temptation  to  commit  suicide.^'     He  wrote  a  shining,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  burning,  tingling 

political  romance  entitled  ''Armatas,  a  Frag-  pain.      The  disease  gradually  extends,   often 

ment"  (published  anonymously,  8vo.,  2  parts,  until  the  whole  of  the  face  and  hairy  scalp 

London,  1817),  and  a  few  political  treatises;  but  have  been  affected,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare 
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for  it  to  pass  npon  the  trunk.    Often,  whilo  another  (tfryi^p^Zoi  ain^tf 2iifM);  in  this  numur it 
still  advancing  in  one  direction,  the  part  ori-  may  pass  in  tarn  over  almost  every  part  of  tlM 
ginally  aiiccted  is  restored  to  its  normal  con-  surface. — In  phlegmonous  erynpelaa  the  precor- 
dition.      Commonly    largo    irregular    vesicles  sorj  symptoms  arc  more  oonatant  and  severe,  the 
(phlycterup)  filled  with  serum,  precisely  similar  pain  more  violent,  the  prostration  greater ;  tha 
to  those  produced  by  a  scald,  make  their  ap-  redness  is  most  strongly  marked  along  the  tnmks 
pearanco  on  the  inflamed  skin.     The  pulse  is  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  Ivmphiiic 
frequent,  there  is  total  loss  of  appetite,  head-  glands  are  swollen ;  the  swelling  of  the  skia  is 
ache,  prostration,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessness,  more  considerable,  it  soon  assnmes  a  pasty  coo- 
ond  commonly,  particularly  at  night,  more  or  sistence,  and  pits  strongly  on  pressure.    As  tha 
less  delirium  is  present.    The  com])laint  runs  disease  advances,  the  pain  sabsides,  the  redoes 
its  course  in  about  a  week,  and  the  general  is  diminished,  and  flnctnation  becomes  evidcat; 
symptoms  ordinarily  abate  somewhat  before  if  left  to  itself,  the  skin,  gradnallj  thinned  aaA 
any  decline  is  noticed  in  the  local  inflammation,  distended,  sloughs  over  a  larger  or  smaller  msec, 
In  itself  erysipelas  of  the  face  is  ordinarily  nn-  and  pus  mingled  with  shrc&  of  dead  ceUnlar 
attended  with  danger ;  but  where  it  occurs  in  tissue  is  discharged.    The  disease  indeed  secDS 
the  course  of  other  and  exhausting  diseases,  it  oft<3n  to  be  in  the  cellular  tissue  rather  than  is 
adds  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.    In  the  skin,   and   sometimes  the  cellular  tUEoe 
fatal  cases  the  delirium  is  apt  gradually  to  lapse  throughout  a  limb  appears  to  be  affected.    It  ii 
into  coma.    Erysipelas  is  subject  to  epidemic  a  disease  of  great  severity,  and  when  extensTe 
influences ;  in  certain  seasons  it  is  exceedingly  often  proves  fatal  under  the  best  treatment,  b 
prevalent,  while  in  others  it  is  rarely  seen,  its  treatment,  the  some  general  principles  a|ip)T 
The  attack  is  favored  by  overcrowding  and  de-  as  in  simple  erysipelas.    The  patients  stren^ 
ficient  ventilation.    Hospitals,  particularly  in  should  bo  supported  by  a  nntritious  diet>  sad 
the  spring  of  tlie  year,  arc  infested  with  it.  tonics  and  stimulants  must  often  be  freely  sd- 
The  writer  recollects  a  crowded  ward  in  tlio  ministered.    The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  bst 
basement  of  Bellevue  hospital  (New  York),  in  liero  also  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage. 
which  for  several  weeks  every  patient  tLat  was  Early  in  the  disease  the  skin  should  be  fredy 
placed  in  it  underwent  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  divided  down  into  the  cellular  tissue,  to  Rliere 
and  many  were  aifected  a  second  time.    Certain  the  constriction  of  the  parts  and  afford  an  ciriy 
unhealthy  states  of  the  system  predispose  strong-  opening  to  the  discharges, 
ly  to  the  disease,  and  an  unwholesome  diet  and        ERYTHEMA  (Gr.  tpv^aivm^  to  redden),  so 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  are  commonly  affection  of  the  skin  characterized  by  a  slight  red- 
cited  among  its  causes.    We  have  seen  that  sim-  ness  without  determinate  form.     It  is  genen&j 
pie  erysipelas  is  rarely  fatal;  consequently  re-  due  to  the  action  of  some  special  cause,  as  the  lieiC 
coveries  arc  common  under  a  great  variety  of  of  the  sun,  &c.  Where  it  is  produced  by  the  frie- 
treatment.    Usually  it  requires  nothing  more  tion  of  two  contiguous  surfaces,  as  freqncadf 
than  to  move  the  bowels  by  a  mild  laxative,  occurs  in  infants  and  in  fleshy  persons^  it  is  oftei 
and  afterward  to  support  the  system  by  the  ad-  called  i/i^^^rt^o.  JBrythemanedomm^  theeerv- 
ministration  of  nutriment,  and  if  necessary  the  est  form  of  the  disease,  is  characterised  by  ihi 
use  of  quinine  and  wine  whey.    Where  there  is  eruption  of  numerous  red  spots  from  ^ii  u 
great  prostration,  stimulants  may  be  freely  ad-  inch  to  an  inch  in  their  longest  (vertical)  diam* 
ministered ;  lately  it  has  been  proposed  to  treat  eter.    These  spots  are  slightly  elevated ;  sfttf 
all  cases  by  the  administration  of  the  tincture  a  few  days  their  color  deepens^  and  pasBSf 
of  the  muriate  of  iron  in  doses  of  from  10  to  through  various  shades  of  blue  and  yellov,  tbi 
20  drops  every  2  hours,  and  this  method  has  skin  resumes  its  normal  color.     The  affectios 
been  found  eminently  successful.    A  great  va-  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  fever,  depreasioo  d 
riety  of  external  applications  have  at  different  strength,  and  derangement  of  the  digestire 
times  been  recommended — the  use  of  blisters  organs.    Simple  erythema  needs  no  trestmcnt 
applied  to  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  part,  of  beyond  the  employment  of  soothing  sppliei- 
an  epithem  of  mercurial  ointment,  the  applica-  tions ;  in  intertrigo,  the  use  of  an  absorbttt 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  tincture  of  iodine,  powder,  as  lycopc^ium,  starch,  dbc,  may  be  ai- 
&c.    A  simple  wash  of  lead  and  o])ium,  applied  visable.    Erythema  nodosum  ia  best  treated  \j 
by  means  of  linen  cloths  saturated  with  it,  is  diet,  rest,  and  a  mild  hoative ;  in  some  csMi 
commonly  grat^^ful  to  the  patient,  and  answers  tonics  and  iron  may  be  used  with  advanti^ 
every  purpose.    Systematic  writers  make  a  sep-       ERYTIIRiE,  an  Ionian  city  of  Ana  Minor, 
arato  variety  of  the  erysipelas  of  new-born  chil-  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  pea* 
dren ;  it  presents  no  peculiarity,  however,  ex-  insula.    It  had  a  fine  harbor,  in  front  of  wUcb 
cept  its  greater  gravity,  in  common  with  other  were  4  small  isles,  called  Hippi,  and  it  wm  a 
diseases,  in  such  delicate  organisms.    When  scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  isolate  it 
erysipelas  of  the  abdomen  occurs  in  new-born  together  with  the  adjacent  monntain  of  Mibhi 
children,  it  commonly  has  its  point  of  origin  in  from  the  mainland  by  means  of  a  canal.   It  vai 
the  recently  divided  umbilical  cord.    In  some  famed  for  its  sibyl  or  prophetio  woman.  Its  ate 
cases  erysipelas,  arising  generally  from  some  is  occupied  by  the  modem  village  of  Bitiii 
injury  or  excoriation,  shows  a  tendency  to  ad-  where  there  are  many  ruins  of  the  old  city. 
vance  in  one  direction  while  it  passes  away  in       ERTTHRJSAN  SEA  (Or.  cfwjj^a 
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red,  ruddy),  in  ancient  geography,  originally  W.  S.  "W.,  about  100  m.,  and  covers  an  average 

the  name  of  the  wliole  expanse  of  sea  between  breadth  of  about  30  m.     At  its  western  extrem- 

Africa  on  the  S.  W.,  Arabia  on  the  N.  W.,  Ge-  ity  it  connects  with  the  range  called  the  Fich- 

drosia  on  theN.,  andlndia  ontheN.E.,  includ-  telgebirge,  whew)  the  White  Elster    has    its 

ing  the  two  great  gulfs,  the  Arabian  and  the  source.    The  river  Elbe  defines  its  E.  extremity, 

Persian.    In  this  wider  sense  the  term  seems  to  flowing  toward  the  N.  through  tl\o  valley  that 

have  been  used  by  Herodotus,  who  designates  separates  the  Erzgebirge  from  the  Winterberg. 

by  it  both  the  Indian  ocean,  of  the  shape  of  On  the  N.  the  range  slopes  gently  toward  the 

which  he  was  ignorant,  and  the  Persian  gulf^  plains  of  Germany,  but  on  the  S.  the  descent  is 

distinguishing  however  the  Red  sea,  the  yam  sxtf  more  precipitous,  with  deep  and  narrow  valleys 

or  weedy  sea  of  the  Hebrews, which  he  calls  the  running  down  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Eger, 

Arabian  gulf.    The  term  7  vonr)  Bdkaa-a-a  (south-  which  flows  E.  to  the  Elbe.     The  highest  eleva- 

em  sea)  appears  in  some  passages  of  the  same  tions  are  TV.  of  the  central  part  of  the  range, 

historian  as  identical  with  the  Erythrajan,  in  Here  are  the  summits  of  Keilberg,  4,212  feet 

others  as  designating  the  more  distant  and  less  above  the  sea;   Fichtelberg,  3,968;   Schwarz- 

known  region  of  the  latter.    Later  and  better  wald,  3,988 ;  and  Auersberg,  3,248.     These  are 

informed  geographers,  distinguishing  the  sepa-  granitic  peaks,  but  toward  the  Elbe,  where  the 

rate  parts  of  the  sea,  applied  to  its  main  body  granitic  rocks  give  place  to  sandstone,  the  ele- 

the  name  of  Indian  ocean,  and  to  its  great  gulfs  vation  declines  to  a  maximum  of  1,824  feet, 

the  names  ofPersian  and  Arabian,  while  the  term  The  range  is  traversed  by  6  great  roads,  the 

Erythriean  sea  (Lat.  Mare  Rubrum)  was  vari-  most  important  of  them  connecting  Prague  with 

onsly  used  bv  difierent  writers  until  it  became  Dresden  and  Chemnitz.     The  valley  of  the  Elbe 

confined  to  the  Arabian  gulf.    The  origin  of  the  admits  the  passage  of  the  range  by  the  railroad 

name  is  doubtful ;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  which  runs  from  Dresden  to  Vienna.      The 

it  is  derived  from  the  Phccnicians  (or  red  race ;  Erzgebirge  have  long   been  famous  for  their 

Gr.  if>oivi(  and  (fyoiviicos^  red),  who,  according  to  mineral  productions.     Of  these  the  most  im- 

Herodotus  in  the  opening  of  his  work,  "for-  portant  are  silver  and  tin,  the  annual  product 

merly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythrasan  sea,  of  the  former  metal  amounting  to  about  720,000 

whence  they  migrated  to  the  Mediterranean,"  a  oz.,  and  of  the  latter,  from  the  mines  of  Saxony, 

Btateraent  confirmed  by  the  critical  researches  to  about  140  tons.    Crude  cobalt,  called  zaffre, 

of  Rawlinson  and  others.  is  produced  in  Saxony  to  the  amount  of  400 

ERYX,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  occupying  tons,  and  in  Bohemia  200  tons.    I^ead  is  ob- 

the  side  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  (now  tained  to  the  amount  of  400  or  500  tons,  iron 

Monte  S.  Giuliano),  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  isl-  from  3,500  to  4,000  tons,  and  copper  about  80 

and,  near  the  promontory  of  Drepanum.   Above  tons.     Other  mineral  products  are  gold,  found 

it  was  a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  summit  of  the  in  small  quantity,  mercury,  arsenic,    bismuth 

mountain.    It  early  became  a  dependency  of  antimony,  zinc,  manganese,  and  sulphur.    Coal 

Carthage,  was  for  a  short  time  under  the  sway  is  found  in  the  lower  country  near  Dresden  and 

of  Syracuse,  was  captured  by  Pyrrhus  in  278  Zwickau,  and  porcelain  clay  at  Aue,  12  m.  S.  E. 

B.  0.,  again  reverted  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  from  Zwickau.    This  is  used  at  the  royal  manu- 

in  the  1st  Punic  war  was  partially  destroyed  factory  at  Meissen. 

by  Hamilcar,  who  converted  it  into  a  fortified  ERZROUM,  a  province  or  eyalet  of  Asiatic 

camp,  removing  the  inhabitants  to  Drepanum.  Turkey,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Turkish 

A  few  years  later  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  Armenia,  and  bounded  N.  by  Trebizond,  E.  by 

but  the  city  was  subsequently  surprised  by  Ila-  Persia  and  the  Russian  dominions,  S.  by  Koor- 

milcar  Barca,  and  made  his  head-quarters  till  distan,  and  W.   by  Seevas ;    pop.   ditierently 

the  conclusion  of  the  war,  while  the  Romans  estimated  at  110,000  and  600,000.     It  consists 

continued  to  hold  the  temple  as  an  impregnable  mainly  of  lofty  table-land,  the  elevation  of  which 

fortress.    The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  is  estimated  at  6,000  feet,  traversed  E.  and  W. 

occupied  only  by  a  convent,  and  that  of  the  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  between  which 

templeby  a  Saracenic  castle,  now  a  prison,  sur-  lie  rich  and  extensive  valleys.     Cultivation  is 

rounded  by  the  town  of  San  Giuliano.  hero  well  attended  to,  and  the  soil  produces  a 

ERZBERG  (Ger.,  ore  mountain),  a  mining  profusion  of  excellent  fruits,  rye,  barley,  and 

district  in  the  circle  of  Bruck,  Styria,  so  called  flax,  and  furnishes  pasturage  for  large  herds 

from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  which  for  of  cattle.     The  climate  in  winter  and  spring  i^ 

npward  of  1,000  years  has  yielded  vast  quanti-  severe,  and  in  summer  the  heat  is  excessive, 

ties  of  iron.    About  300,000  cwt.  of  ore  of  the  The  rivers  Euphrates,  Aras,  Koor,  and  Tcho^ 

best  quality  are  annually  extracted  from  these  ruk  have  their  sources  here.     The  mountains 

mines,  and  indeed  the  mountain  might  almost  are  inhabited  mainly  by  Koords,  who  acknowl- 

be  called  a  solid  block  of  carbonate  of  iron.    In  edge  at  most  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  sultan. 

1823  a  colossal  iron  cross,  25  feet  in  height,  was  — Erzroum,  the  capital  of  the  above  i)rovinco, 

erected  on  its  summit  by  the  archduke  John.  and  the  principal  city  of  Armenia,  is  situated 

ERZGEBIRGE  (Ger.,  ore  mountains),  a  range  on  the  Kara-su  or  W.  branch  of  the  Euphra- 

of  mountains  on  the  boundary  between  Bohe-  tes,  in  a  beautiful  plain  about  6,000  feet  above 

mia  and  Saxony,  and  in  its  southern  portion  the  level  of  the  sea,  80  m.  long  and  20  m. 

lying  chiefly  in  Bohemia.    It  extends  E.  N.  E.,  broad ;  distance  from  its  nearest  seaport,  Tre- 
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bizond,  120  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  40,000^    A  tri-  He  peopled  Samaria  by  colonies  drawn  ebiefly 
j)le  wall  of  stono  which  nearly  surrounds  \he  from  Babylonia.  His  buildings  eqnalled  in  mag- 
old  part  of  the  town,  and  a  large  massive  cita-  niticence  those  of  his  predecessors^     One  io- 
del,  encompassed  by  a  double  wall,  and  having  scription  speaks  of  80  temples  erected  by  lum 
4  stout  |;atos  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  are  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  '^  shining  with  sl- 
its principal  defences.     The  citadel,  however,  ver  and  gold,  as  splendid  as  the  son.      One  of 
is  comnuuuled  by  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  these  edihces  is  that  known  as  tlie  S.  W.  paUee 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy ;  the  houses  at  Nimroud,  which,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Laysrd, 
are  mostly  of  wood,  mud,  or  bricks  dried  in  the  "  answers  in  its  general  plan,  more  than  toy 
sun ;  and  the  whole  city  is  infested  with  savage-  building  yet  discovered,  to  the  descriptioo  in 
looking  dogs.    The  principal  buildings  are  the  the  Bible  of  the  palace  of  Solomon."    Another 
Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  and  the  custom  was  erected  at  Nineveh,  and  called  the  pallet 
house,  beside  which  there  are  about  40  mosques  *^  of  the  pleasures  of  all  the  year,"  *^a  palsoe 
and  numerous  caravanserais.    Outside  of  the  such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went  befon 
city  are  4  suburbs.    The  caravans  travelling  him  had  never  made."     In  the  con^tnictioo  of 
from  Teheran  to  Mecca  usually  halt  here,  and  his  pokces  ho  employed  Syrian,  Greek,  ud 
an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  all  the  adja-  Phoenician  artists,  as  well  as  workmen  furnished 
cent  countries.     Shawls,  silk,  cotton,  rice,  indi-  him  by  princes  of  Syria  and  Cyprus.    Hisworb 
go,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  imported  from  the  seem  to  indicate  a  long  and  proeperons  reipu 
cast,  and  broadcloth,  chintz,  cutlery,  &c.,  from  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Assnar-bani-fd, 
the  west  by  the  Black  sea.    TJie  exjwrts  are  or,  according  to  Opj^ert,  by  a  Tiglath-Pikser. 
furs,  gall,  and  live  stock.    Erzroum  was  built  by  ESCALADE  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  9ealt^  a  ladderX 
the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  about  A.  D.  415,  in  military  affairs,  an  attack  on  a  fortified  {dan 
and  named  Theodosiopolis  in  honor  of  its  found-  by  scaling  the  walls  with    ladders,  witbnot 
er.     It  was  twice  destroyed  by  tiro  and  pillage,  the  formmities  of  a  siege,  or   rusing  regular 
and  in  1S29  was  taken  by  the  Russians.     Its  works  to  protect  the  men. 
present  name  is  supposed  to  bo  a  corruption  of  ESCAMBIA,  a  W.  co.  of  Florida,  sepantd 
Anhroitm^  the  land  of  Rome,  the  Turks  fre-  from  Alabama  on  the  W.  by  the  Perdido  rira; 
quently  a])plying  the  word  Roum  (or  Rome)  to  bounded  E.  by  the  Escambia,  and  S.  byibs 
any  territory  anciently  recognized  as  a  part  of  gulf  of  Mexico ;  area  1,110  sq.  m. ;  pop.inlSH, 
the  Roman  or  Byzantine  empire.     Its  position,  4,851,  of  whom  1,832  were  daves.     It  consisti 
which  commands  the    road  from    Persia    to  mostly  of  a  level  and  not  very  productive  eon- 
Constantinople,  renders  it  still  an  important  try,  covered  with  extensive  pine  forests.  InlSSO 
military  po^t,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  By-  it  yielded  4,950  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,159 
zantine  miu^ters,  and  also  a  point  of  great  com-  of  sweet   potatoes,  and  10,160    lbs.  of  riec 
mercial  interest.    It  is  tiie  seat  of  the  Turkish  There  were  6  churches  and  2  new^Mptt  ofiee 
governor-general,  of  the  English  and  other  for-  in  the  county,  and  269  pnpils  attending  pabSe 
eign  consuls,  ^nd  the  focus  of  the  transit  trade  schools.    Named  from  Escambia  river.    Cipi- 
between  Europe  and  Trebizond  on  the  one  hand  tal,  Pensacola. 

and  central  Asia  and    Persia  on  the  other.  ESCARPMENT  (It.  tcarpOy  slope  of  a  will), 

Several  American  missionaries  reside  here.  in  geology,  a  steep  declivity  or  precipice,    rtt 

ESARIIADDOX,  son  and  successor  of  Sen-  term  is  most  commonly  employed  in  foitifcir 

nachcrih,  king  of  Assyria,  reigned  in  the  1st  tion,   in  which  it  designates  any  steep  dopi 

half  of  tlie  7tli  century  K  C.     He  is  the  Sar-  formed  to  oppose  the  j^rosress  of  the  cnoflv. 

chedon  of  Tobit,  the  Asaradinus  of  the  Canon  In  a  fortress,  the  scarp  is  the  exterior  dupe  of 

of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Assjiur-akh-iddina  of  the  the  wall  which  snpports  the  rampart. 

recently  discovered  Assyrian  inscriptions.  From  ESCHEAT  (law  Fr.  taehet^  firom  eMMr  «r 

the  latter,  compared  with  a  few  passages  in  the  icTioir^  to  fall  out,  or  lapse),  a  fiiliire  in  the  n^ 

books  of  Kings  (2«  xix.  37),  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  88),  ular  descent  of  lands  whereby  the  fee  levtrti 

Ezra  (iv.  2),  and  Tobit  0-21),  the  history  of  back  to  tho  original  grantor  or  his  heirs  if  tbcy 

his  reign  may   be   summed  up,   according  to  can  bo  found,  and  if  not,  then  to  the  suigrefga, 

George  Rawlinson's  **  Essay  on  the  History  of  who,  according  to  the  feudal  tenure^  was  tk 

Assyria/'  in  vol.  i.  of  his  *'  Herodotus,"  as  fol-  original  source  of  title.    Such  a  fiulnre  nlaJO^ 

lows :  He  carried  his  anns  over  all  Asia  be-  cur  for  the  want  of  heirs,  or  of  such  faein  ■ 

tween  the  Persian  gulf,  the  Armenian  moun-  can  inherit  the  particular  estate.     This  cobU 

tains,  and  the  Mediterranean,  made  war  on  but  rarely  happen  as  respects  an  abaolate  crtiti 

Egypt,  con(juered  Sidon,  Cilicia,  the  country  of  in  fee,  inasnmch  as  heirs  mar  be  sooght  Coths 

the  Giniri  or  Saca%  parts  of  Armeniii,  Media,  remotest  degree  of  collateral  consanffniiiily  oa 

Idumaiii,  and  other  countries.     In  Susiana  he  failure  of  lineal  descendants;  hat  it  is  not  ■ 

contended  with  the  son  of  Merod:ich-Baladan ;  unfrequent  occurrence  whore  the  estate  is  &■- 

on  another  son,  refugee  at  his  court,  he  be-  ited,  as  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  settlenMBt  bj 

stowed  a  territory  on  the  coiist  of  the  Per-  which  the  estate  is  to  descend  to  the  issue  of  As 

sian  gulf.     E>arhaddon  appears  to  have  held  marriage,  or  of  an  estate  tall  by  whidi  a  Enaili- 

liis  court  sometimes  at  Nineveh  and  some-  tionismadototheheiraof  aman^abodjorodNT 

times  at  Babylon,  to  which  latter  city  Manasseh,  specified  heirs.  In  these  and  analogous  i 

king  of  Judah,  was  led  prisoner  by  his  captains,  upon  the  failure  of  the  heiii  (' 
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there  may  be  others  capable  of  inheriting  gcner-  "which  arise  in  England  upon  the  failure  of  par- 
ally,  the  title  to  the  land  reverts  to  the  grantor  if  ticular  heirs  do  not  occur  here.  Properly  speak- 
no  other  provision  has  been  made  in  the  deed  ere-  ing,  an  escheat  to  any  private  individual  is  uu- 
ating  the  estate.  The  escheat  in  such  a  case  is  known  to  our  law.  Not  only  feudal  incidents, 
said  to  be  propter  defectum  sanguinis.  It  may  but  the  theory  upon  which  they  were  founded, 
also  occur  by  an  obstruction  of  the  descent  prop-  have  been  abrogated.  In  respect  to  aliens,  a 
ter  delictum  tenentis^  that  is,  when  there  has  been  statutory  provision  similar  to  what  has  been  en- 
a  conviction  of  felony ;  in  which  case,  according  acted  in  England,  as  above  mentioned,  removes 
to  the  old  phraseology,  there  was  a  corruption  all  disability  of  inheriting  by  reason  of  an  inter- 
of  blood,  so  tliat  the  man  thus  convicted  was  vening  alien  ancestor.  Where  property  is  pur- 
deemed  in  law  to  have  no  heirs.  A  distinction  chased  by  an  alien,  or  has  been  otherwise  ac- 
was  made  between  treason  and  otiier  felonies,  quired,  as  by  claim  of  inheritance,  there  being 
In  the  former  case  forfeiture  to  the  crown  inter-  no  other  heirs,  although  by  operation  of  law  it 
vened  and  prevented  the  escheat  of  the  lands  to  escheats  to  the  state,  yet  is  his  title  good  until 
the  original  proprietor;  in  the  latter,  the  lands  divested  by  some  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
of  the  felon  were  intercepted  by  tlie  crown  for  state  to  enforce  the  escheat ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
a  year  aud  a  day,  and  then  escheated  to  the  lord  valid  against  all  other  claimants,  and  even  against 
of  the  fee.  By  statute  54  George  III.,  c.  145,  the  state  itself  until  judgment  has  been  rendered 
no  attainder  for  felony  except  treason  and  mur-  by  some  court  declaring  the  escheat. 
dor  is  now  permitted  to  defeat  the  right  of  the  ESCHENBACII,  Wolfram  von,  a  German 
heir  or  other  person  who  would  by  law  be  enti-  minnesinger,  belonging  to  tlio  circle  of  poets 
tied  to  the  estate,  except  during  the  life  of  the  which  near  the  end  of  the  12th  and  the  begin- 
offender.  By  the  common  law  bastards  were  ning  of  the  13th  century  frequented  the  court 
not  deemed  to  have  any  heirs  except  of  their  of  the  landgrave  Hermann  I.  of  Thuringia  in 
own  bodies,  for  being  witliout  lawful  parentage,  the  castle  of  Wartburg.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
they  can  have  no  collateral  kindred ;  therefore  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  count 
upon  the  death  of  a  person  of  illegitimate  birth,  of  Hennebcrg  (Poppo  VII.),  fought  under  tho 
leaving  no  issue  and  without  will,  his  lands  es-  banner  of  different  lords  in  the  civil  wars  of 
cheated.  So  in  the  case  of  a  man  dying  intes-  tho  time,  gained  by  liis  songs  tho  ho:jpitality  of 
tate  leaving  only  alien  relatives ;  as  they  could  many  iioblo  dwellings,  and  made  his  longest 
not  inherit,  his  lands  would  escheat.  Formerly  abode  %,  tho  court  of  Eisenach,  in  the  moun- 
it  was  held  that  there  could  be  no  descent  even  tain  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  the  landgrave 
to  natural-born  subjects,  between  whom  and  the  Hermann  collected  the  most  illustrious  minne- 
deceascd  there  were  lineal  or  collateral  alien  singers.  Thither  he  went  in  1204,  wiis  associat- 
ancestors  through  whom  they  would  be  obliged  ed  with  Heiurich  von  Veldeck,  Walther  von  der 
to  claim ;  but  the  statute  11  and  12  William  III.,  Vogelweide,  and  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingcn,  aud 
c  6,  provides  that  an  intermediate  alien  ancestor  engaged  with  the  last  in  1207  in  the  poetical  con- 
shall  not  impede  the  descent  to  one  otherwise  ca-  test  known  as  *'  the  war  of  the  Wartburg,''  which 
pable  of  inheriting. — The  law  of  escheat  in  the  was  at  length  concluded  by  the  magician  Kling- 
iJnited  States  varies  from  the  English  in  several  sor,  and  tlie  legends  of  which  were  collected  in  a 
particulars.  Thus  for  illustration,  taking  it  as  it  wonderful  poem  about  a  century  later.  Eschen- 
exbtsinthestateofNew  York,  to  which  there  is  bach  afterward  sang  at  other  courts,  and  died 
a  general  conformity  in  the  other  states,  the  ulti-  between  1210  and  1225.  Some  of  his  poems  are 
mate  property  to  lands  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  peo-  original,  and  others  are  imitations  of  troubadour 
pie;  and  whenever  in  any  private  ownership  there  songs  and  trouvere  romances.  They  display  depth 
is  a  failure  of  descent  by  want  of  heirs,  the  prop-  of  feeling  and  a  mastery  of  language,  and  Frederic 
erty  escheats  to  the  people,  or,  as  is  more  common-  von  Schlegel  has  even  called  Eschenbach  the 
ly  said,  to  the  state.  The  escheated  lands  are  to  greatest  poet  that  Germany  has  produced.  The 
he  held,  however,  subject  to  all  the  trusts,  en-  Srst  critical  edition  of  his  works  was  by  Lach- 
cumbrances,  &c.,  that  they  would  have  been  had  mann  (Berlin,  1833).  They  have  been  adapted 
they  descended ;  and  authority  is  given  to  the  into  modern  German  by  San  Marte  (Magdeburg, 
courts  of  tho  state  to  direct  a  conveyance  to  the  183G-'41,  2d  ed.  1858),  and  Parcival  and  Titu- 
parties  equitably  entitled  thereto.  Conviction  rel  by  Simrock  (Stuttgart,  1842;  2d  ed.,  1857). 
of  any  criminal  offence  except  treason  produces  ESCHENMAYER,  Adolf  Kakl  August 
no  forfeiture  of  lands  or  personal  property ;  and  ton,  a  German  philosopher,  born  at  Nenen- 
where  the  punishment  is  imprisonment  for  life,  burg,  in  Wurtemberg,  July  4,  1768,  died  Nov. 
the  convict  is  deemed  civilly  dead,  and  his  heirs  17,  1852.  From  1811  to  1836  he  taught  phi- 
take  by  immediate  descent  as  they  would  upon  losophy  and  medicine  and  afterward  practical 
his  natural  death.  In  the  case  of  outlawry  for  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Tubingen.  Ho 
treason,  there  is  a  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  state  produced  a  great  variety  of  writings,  chiefly 
during  the  life  of  the  offender.  Tho  lands  of  a  on  philosophy.  His  religious  views  are  strongly 
person  dying  intestate  who  is  illegitimate  do  not  tinged  with  mysticism,  and  several  of  his  writ- 
necessarily  escheat,  but  descend  to  his  motlier  ings  are  directed  against  tho  theories  of  Hegel 
if  living,  or  if  she  is  dead,  to  the  relatives  on  and  against  the  "  Life  of  Jesus"  by  Strauss.  His 
the  part  of  the  mother.  As  estates  tail  do  not  principal  work,  Rcligionsphilosaphie^  appeared 
exist  in  the  United  States,  many  of  the  questions  in  Tabingen  in  181S-'24  (3  vols.  8vo.). 
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ESCnSCHOLTZ,  Johann  Friedhich,  a  Ger-  tains.    The  whole  edifice  is  bnflt  of  wMteiUM 

man  naturalist,  bom  at  Dorpat,  Nov.  1,  1793,  spotted  with   gray,  resembling    granite,  aai 

died  there,  May  19, 1831.  He  accompanied  Kot-  qnarried  on  the  site.     The  Doric  is  the  pren^ 

zebue's  expedition  of  discovery  (1815-^8)  as  ing  order  of  architectare.     The  most  strikinf 

physician  and  naturalist,  and  became  on  his  re-  feature  of  the  edifice  is  the  church,  built  in  gcn- 

turn  professor  of  medicine  and  director  of  the  eral  imitation  of  8t.  Peter*8  at  Rome,  in  tfaa 

zoological  nmseum  of  the  university  of  Dorpat,  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with  a  cnpola  and  tvo 

to  wliich  he  presented  his  mineralogical  collec-  towers.    It  contains  40  chapels  with  their  altai^ 

tion.    He  also  joined  IQotzebue^s  new  expedi-  and  is  874  feet  lone,  230  Droad,  divided  into  7 

tion  in  1823,  published  an  account  of  it  at  Lon-  aisles,  paved  with  blaclc  marble  and  roofed  by 

don  idfter  his  return  (1826),  and  furnished  a  the  dome  rising  380  feet  from  the  floor.    Thi 

description  of  2,400  species  of  animals  to  Kot-  grand  altar,  90  feet  high  and  60  feet  wide;  ii 

zebuo^s  I^eit€  JReise  um  die  Welt  (Weimar  and  composed  of  jasper  and  ffilded  bronze.    Bj^ 

St.  Petersburg,  1830).  A  zoological  map  of  these  teen  pillars,  each  18  feet  high,  of  red  and  gnci 

animals  was  published  by  him  in  Berlin  (1829-  jasper,  support  an  estrade  on  which  the  aitirii 

'83).    Among  his  other  most  important  works  placed.    Porphyry  and  marbles  of  the  rich«t 

is  his  SijsUm  der  Akalephen :  eine  atisfuhrliehe  description  incrust  the    walla,  and  on  eitber 

Beschreihung  alter  medusenartigen  StrahUhiere  side  are  statue  portraits  of  the  kings.    Dindiy 

(Berlin,  1829).  under  the  high  altar,  so  that  the  host  may  be 

ESCURIAL  (Sp.  EscoriaT)^  a  palace  and  mau-  raised  above  the  dead,  is  a  mansolenm  boilt  \fj 

solenmofthekingsof  Spain,  situated  in  Escorial  Philip  IV.,  from  a  design  after  the  Boon 

de  Abajo,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  in  a  bar-  pantheon.    This  hnrial-place   is  86  feet  in  fi- 

ren  re^on  2,970  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  S.  E.  ameter,  with  walls  of  Jasper  and  black  mir 

slope  of  the  Sierra  Gundarama,  in  New  Castile,  ble.    Hero  the  remuns  of  all  the  aorereigiBof 

25  m.  K  W.  from  Madrid.    The  correct  title  of  Spain  since  Charles  V.  repose  in  niches  OM 

this  celebrated  palace  is  ^^  El  real  sitio  do  San  above  another.    Another  bnrial-plaoe  in  oM 

Lorenzo  el  real  del  Escorial,^^  so  called  from  hav-  of  the  chapels  is  called  the  pantheon  of  titf 

ing  been  built  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  infantas.     Several  fine    paintings    adorn  the 

Philip  II.  that  he  would  build  the  mostmagnifi-  church,  but  it  is  much  shorn  of  its  embdli^ 

cent  monastery  in  the  world,  if  St.  Lawrence  ments  since  it  was  plundered  by  the  FVcDck 

would  give  liim  victory  over  the  French  in  the  Benvenuto  Cellini^s  marble  *'  Ghiist,"  preientri 

battle  of  St  Quentin,  1557.  St.  Lawrence  suffer-  to  Philip  by  the  dnke  of  Tascany,  ana  broi^ 

ed  martyrdom  by  being  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  and  from  Barcelona  on  men*s  shoulders,  iastill  sbova 

by  a  quaint  conceit  of  the  king  or  his  architects,  here,  and  an  immense  collection  of  suntly  rds 

the  ground  plan  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  gridiron,  with  amassed  by  the  founder  may  also  be  seen.  Tte 

handle  and  bars  complete.    Voltaire  and  other  interior  of  the  church  is  a  triumph  of  ardutte- 

French  writers  have  claimed  for  a  Frenchman  tural  effect,  grand,  maseiTe,  and  solemn.   On  iti 

named  Louis  Foix  the  honor  of  having  been  steps  are  6  colossal  statnea  in  granite,  wiA 

the  architect  of  the  Escurial.    It  is,  however,  marble  heads  and   hands,    and    gilt  crom 

beyond  doubt  that  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo  These  are  called  the  kings  of  Jndea.  TheefiBet 

commenced  it  from  his  own  plans,  and  on  his  forms  one  side  of  a  court,  facing  a  finely  sei^ 

death,  in  15G7,  it  was  continued  by  his  pupil,  tured  portal,  which  opens  twice  for  evefT  Spa* 

Juan  do  Ilerrcra.    The  foundation  was  com-  ish  monarch,  once  when  he  is  carried  thieq^ 

menccd  on  St  Lawrence^s  day,  April  23,  1563.  it  alter  his  birth,  and  once  after  his  death,  vki 

Twenty-one  yoars^  labor  and  a  sum  equal  to  8  nobles  and  8  priests  bear  bim  to  the  todbi 

$15,000,000  were  expended  in  completing  the  The  royal  apartments  contain  little  worthy  of 

work.    The  body  of  the  gridiron  is  represent-  notice,  excepting  two  picture  galleries,  mi 

ed  by  17  ranges   of  buildings,  crossing  each  which,  however,  most  of  the  eh€ft  imnn 

other  at  right  angles,  formiug  a  parallelogram  have  been  removed  to  Madrid.     The  aithii 

enclosing  24  courts,  with  a  square  tower  200  room  of  the  great   library    is    104    feet  ii 

feet  in  height  flanking  each  of  the  4  comers  length,  82  in  width,  and  86  in  height     Tte 

of  the  building,  thus  representing  a  gridiron  re-  ceilings  were  painted  in  fresco  by  BarthdoiMV 

versed,  tlie  towers  being  the  upturned  feet.    A  Carducci.    The  librarj  waa  aaid   before  At 

wing  4G0  feet  long  represents  the  handle  of  the  French    invasion  to   have    contained  SDLW 

implement,  and  contains  the  royal  apartments,  printed  and  4,800  MS.  volamea^  but  we  bsit 

The  average  height  of  the  walls  is  CO  feet.    The  no  accurate  estimate  of  ita  present  coolCfltL 

total  length  of  the  building  is  740  feet  K.  and  It  is  believed  to  contain  between  4,000  and  V 

S.,  and  680  feet  £.  and  W.     It  contains  the  000  HSS.,  of  which  667  are  Greek,  67  Hebiw, 

royal  palace,  royal  chapel,  monastery  with  200  and  1,800  Arabic    The  Arabic  lfS8.  are  not 

cells,  2  colleges,  3  chapter  houses,  3  libraries,  accessible  to  visitors.    A  portion  of  the  librHJ 

5  great  halls,  6  dormitories,  3  hospital  halls,  27  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1671,  and  asun  in  ITSL 

other  halls,  9  refectories,  5  infirmaries,  a  count-  The  general  aspect  of  the  Escnriu  is  that  of  ft 

less  number  of  apartments  for  attendants,  80  freshly  erected  pile,  rising  firom  the  midit  of 

staircases,    1,110    windows  looking    outward  plantations,  and  more  imposing  from  its  nitn- 

and  1,578  inward,  or,  including  outhouses,  4,-  tude  than  from  grandenr  of  arddtectnr&    iho 

000  windows  in  all,  beside  14  gates  and  86  foun-  £.  and  W.  terraces  overlook  tbe  dopes;  the  5. 
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and  W.  sides  front  the  mountain,  and  are  con-  scat  of  Claremont  House,  built  by  Lord  Clive, 

nected  with  the  vilhige  by  a  subterranean  gal-  al'terward  occupied  by  the  princess  Charlotto 

lery  tunnelled  in  1770  as  a  means  of  communi-  and  Prince  Leopold,  and  still  later  the  residence 

cation  during  storms.  of  the  ex-king  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family. 

ESDRAS,  Books  OF,  two  apocryphal  books  of  Esher  place,  one  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  man- 

the  Old  Testament,  given  as  the  8d  and  4th  books  sions,  is  also  in  this  parish, 

of  Ezra  (the  2d  being  properly  the  book  of  Nehe-  ESK,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  Scotland, 

miah),  in  several  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vul-  L  A  river  of  Dumfriesshire,  formed  by  the  junc- 

Ste,  as  well  as  in  all  printed  editions  anterior  to  tion  of  the  Black  and  White  Esk,  runs  a  short 
e  decree  ofthe  council  of  Trent,  which  declared  distance  along  the  English  boundary,  enters 
the  two  additional  books  uncanonical.  In  the  Cumberland,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  frith, 
English  authorized  version  of  the  Apocrypha  after  a  course  of  24  m.  IL  A  river  of  Edin- 
they  are  called  1st  and  2d  Esdras ;  in  the  Cle-  burghshire,  formed  IJ  m.  N.  of  Dalkeith  by  the 
mentine  and  Sixtine  versions  of  the  Vulgate  they  junction  of  the  K  and  S.  Esk,  flows  K,  and 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  being  inserted,  empties  into  the  firth  of  Forth  at  Musselburgh. 
as  expressly  stated,  in  order  to  "  preserve  from  IIL  North  Esk,  a  river  of  Forfarshire,  rises 
being  altogether  lost  books  which  had  been  among  the  Grampian  hills,  flows  S.  E.,  chiefly 
sometimes  cited  by  some  of  the  holy  fathers."  along  the  boundary  between  Forfarshire  and 
In  all  the  manuscripts  ofthe  Septuagint,  the  first  Kincardineshire,  and  enters  the  German  ocean 
of  these  books,  or  the  so  called  3d  of  Ezra,  pre-  near  Montrose;  length,  22  m.  It  has  valu- 
oedes  the  canonical  books  of  the  Jewish  scribe,  able  salmon  fisheries.  IV.  South  Esk,  a  river 
which,  in  this  version,  include  that  of  Nehe-  of  Forfarshire,  rises  in  the  Grampians,  flows 
zniah.  It  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  history  re-  S.  and  S.  E.,  and  enters  the  German  ocean  near 
lated  in  the  canonical  book  of  the  same  name,  the  mouth  of  the  N.  Esk.  It  forms  a  large 
interspersed  with  some  interpolations  taken  basin  at  Montrose,  but  is  navigable  only  a  short 
from  2  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  and  other  sources,  distance  from  the  sea.  It  has  salmon  fisheries. 
It  is  written  in  an  elegant  style,  resembling  that  ESMERALDAS,  a  province  of  Ecuador,  in 
of  Symmachus,  though  it  appears  to  be  rather  the  department  of  Quito,  lying  about  the  mouth 
a  version  than  an  original  work.  The  name  of  the  Esmeraldas  river ;  area,  1,600  sq.  m. ; 
and  age  of  the  author  or  translator  are  unknown,  pop.  estimated  at  5,513.  It  is  on  the  coast. 
The  2d  Esdras  or  4th  of  Ezra  is  of  a  different  and  has  several  harbors,  of  which  the  most 
character  from  its  apocryphal  predecessor,  and  important  is  that  of  Esmeraldas,  the  capital 
seems  to  owe  its  place  among  the  uncanonical  of  the  province.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  only  to  the  his-  duces  abundantly  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
torical  name  which  it  bears.  It  contains  a  num-  many  kinds  of  fruits.  Its  mountains  are  cov- 
ber  of  visions  resembling  those  of  the  Apoca-  ered  with  valuable  forests,  and  have  unex- 
lypse,  related  in  a  style  acknowledged  by  promi-  plored  mines ;  its  rivers  are  rich  in  gold,  and 
nentcriticsto  rise  occasionally  to  great  sublimity  emeralds  were  formerly  found  in  such  abund- 
of  thought,  energy  of  conception,  and  elegance  ance  as  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  province. 
of  expression.  This  book  also  is  supposed  by  ESNEH  (the  ancient  Laiopolis  or  Lato),  a 
some  to  be  a  translation,  from  the  Hebrew  or  town  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Ohaldee.  But  both  the  original  and  the  Greek  Nile,  lat.  25^  30'  N.,  opposite  Taud,  and  28  m. 
translation  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  S.  S.  "W.  of  Thebes ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is  a 
having  been  lost,  the  book  was  believed  to  exist  dirty,  poverty-stricken  place,  with  mud  houses, 
only  in  the  old  Latin  version,  until  more  recent  and  was  selected  in  1834  as  a  place  of  banish- 
discoveries  enriched  biblical  literature  with  Ara-  ment  for  the  Ghawazee  or  dancing  women  of 
bic  and  Ethiopic  translations.  This  book  is  as-  Cairo  and  other  females  who  offend  against 
cribed  to  Ezra  the  scribe  by  Clement  of  Alex-  the  rules  of  the  police.  It  is  the  emporium  of 
andria,  and  was  regarded  as  prophetic  by  most  the  Abyssinian  trade,  contains  manufactories  of 
of  tlie  fathers  of  the  church,  though  it  does  not  cotton  goods,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  is  a  celo- 
appear  to  have  been  known  by  Josephus.  Jahn  brated  camel  market.  It  was  anciently  a  city 
supposes  tho  author  to  have  been  a  Jew  educated  of  great  size  and  importance,  the  remains  of 
in  Uhaldea,  and  converted  to  Christianity,  who  which  are  mostly  buried  under  large  mounds 
flonrished  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  covering  the  adjacent  country.  In  the  centre 
of  our  era.  Dr.  Laurence  maintains  tliat  tho  of  the  modern  town,  however,  surrounded  by 
author  was  a  Jew  who  lived  shortly  before  tho  filthy  hovels,  stands  the  portico  of  a  great  tem- 
Christian  era.  He  accordingly  rejects,  as  in-  pie,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It  is  sup- 
terpolations,  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book,  ported  by  24  massive  and  elegant  pillars,  each 
which  furnish  the  chief  argument  for  his  ac-  6i  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  high.    Tho 

2uaintancd  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  portico  is  112  feet  long,  53  feet  broad,  and 

►r.  Lee  believes  the  author  to  have  been  contem-  covered  with   sculptures   and    hieroglyphics. 

porary  with  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  On  its  ceiling  is  a  zodiac,  like  that  of  Dende- 

rather  to  have  written  the  latter  work  himself,  rah ;  over  the  dedication  at  tho  entrance  are 

ESHER,    a    village  and   parish  of  Surrey,  the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Cajsar,  Ger- 

England,  on  the  S.  W.  railway,  15  m.  S.  W.  of  manicus,  and  Vespasian,  and  within  occur  those 

London ;  pop.  of  parish  (1851),  1,441.    It  is  the  of  Trigan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus.  It  is  known 
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to  bo  a  irork  of  Roman  times,  and  was  finished  npon  espalien  and  trelliseft  by  canlbl  atUntiai, 
in  the  rci^^n  of  Vespasian.    In  1843  Meheinet  and  any  requisite  form  oombining  beantT  mi 
Ali  had  it  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which  filled  utility  can  be  secured  for  ornamental  pnrpOHL 
the  interior,  and  it  is  now  used  as  a  cotton  The  object  in  fruit  culture,  however,  is  to  «- 
warehouse.  cure  an  abundance  of  fruit  bada  in  confined  fioi- 
ESPALIER  (Fr.,  from  L&tpaliui,  a  pole),  a  its,  while  affording  sufficiencj  of  light  and  na- 
kind  of  trellis- work  used  in  horticulture,  on  shine.    For  this  purpose  no  other  plan  neemm 
which  to  arrange  the  branches  of  fruit  trees,  so  as  feasible  as  the  espalier ;  bat  since  the  dwarfag 
to  train  them  into  a  horizontal  direction,  and  to  of  the  pear  on  the  quince  stock  has  been  pnc^ 
expose  them  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.   It  tised,  standard  trees  of  dwarf  dimenaona,  whoA 
is  employed  in  the  United  States  whero  it  is  de-  can  be  planted  near  each  other,  and  caa  h» 
sired  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  fruits  in  small  trained  like  shrubs  or  bushes,  are  prefencd. 
enclosures.   The  espalier  is  fastened  to  the  walls  ESPARTERO,  Joaquin  Baldomsbo,  dvktd 
or  high  fences  of  the  garden,  and  dwarf  pears  and  Yittoria,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  boil 
peaches  are  trained  in  this  way.    In  England,  Feb.  27,  1792,  in  Granatula,  province  of  Giodal 
apples,  cherries,  plums,  and  even  gooseberries  Real.    He  is  the  son  of  a  wheelwright,  noanl 
are  thus  trained,  the  espalier  not  being  always  some  instruction  in  his  native  village  and  in  lSb» 
fastened  to  the  walls.   In  France  and  other  parts  neighboring  town  of  Almagro,  enliated  in  1806 
of  Europe  the  fastened  espalier  is  principally  as  a  common  soldier,  subsequentlv  attended  tbi 
used,  and  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  raised  on  military  school  at  Cadiz,  was  made  Bnb-iiNttB> 
such  frames.     Tlie  espalier  thus  permanently  ant  in  1814,  engaged  in  1815  in  the  wv  ii 
secured  possesses  some   advantages  over  the  Venezuela,  attained  in  Sooth  America  to  d» 
system  of  nailing  the  tree  to  the  wall,  which  rank   of  general,  and  in    1624  was  sent  tv 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  remove  the  insects  Madrid  as  a  bearer  of  despatches  for  the  aofvih 
that  are  apt  to  breed  between  the  branches  and  ment.    He  returned  to  Sonth  America  tbeaeil 
the  wall,  and  to  wash  and  clean  the  trees.    In  year  only  to  witness  the  trininph  <tf  BoUvir  ai 
American  forcing  houses,  the  peach  is  common-  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  be  Al- 
ly trained  on  espaliers,  so  formed  that  the  great-  caped  after  a  few  months'  detention.    After  la 
est  amount  of  surface  can  be  fairly  exposed  to  arrival  in  Spain  he  displayed  a  large  Intta^ 
the  sun  and  air. — To  train  to  espaliers,  the  derived,  it  was  said,  from  gambling  in  SoaA 
fruit  tree  is  selected  when  young,  after  the  America.    In  1827  he  married  the  bcaatiiii 
buds  have  made  their  first  yearns  growth.    The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Lograia 
stem  or  trunk  should  be  clean  and  straight.    It  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  hinidf  ii 
is  to  bo  carefully  planted  in  a  properly  prepared  favor  of  the  measure  brought  f<Hrward  to  i^ 
border,  and  headed  down  just  before  it  begins  cure  the  succession  to  the  &rone  to  leabd  IL, 
to  ])ush  out  for  growing.    When  the  buds  have  and  the  regency  during  her  minoritj  to  hff 
pushed  and  grown  8  or  4  inches,  it  should  ro-  mother.  Queen  Christina ;  and  on  the  bneUil 
ceive  a  summer  pnming.    One  shoot  is  train-  out  of  civil  war  after  King  Ferdinand^i  iuA 
cd  perpendicularly,  and  the  others  are  laid  hori-  (Sept.  29,  1888),  he  took  a  conq»icnoni  |Kl 
zontally  along  the  trellis  bars,  one  or  two  each  against  the  Carlists,   became    oommandcrl^ 
side  of  the  stem,  and  about  9  inches  apart.    If  chief  of  the  province  of  Biscajr  (Jan.  1, 18MX 
the  extremity  of  the  leading  shoot  be  pinched  and  soon  after  field-marshal  and  htntam^ 
oif,  leaving  about  15  inches,  the  summer-formed  general  of  the  royal  forces  (June  SO^  IW)^ 
buds  will  push  out  in  turn,  and  the  lower  ones  Although  not  always  snccessAil  agaijMt  tl!i 
upon  it  are  to  be  trained  out  horizontally  as  they  Carlists,  he  displayed  more  apirit  and  MfJ 
grow,  at  nearly  equal  distance  apart.    Tlie  ex-  than  any  of  his  colleagaes ;  and  naTingnraMBi 
tremities  of  these  branches  are  to  be  shortened  Madrid  against  the  insurgents  (Ang.  18lf),li 
in  again  some  time  previous  to  the  next  spring's  was  appointed  genera]-in-<^ief  of  tibe  anj  d 
growth,  and  in  midsummer  the  buds  upon  the  the  north,  viceroy  of  Navarrei  and  in  tiM  lit 
leading  shoots  are  to  be  all  rubbed  off,  excepting  lowing  month  captain-general  of  the  BafV 
the  8  uppermost ;  2  of  these  are  to  be  train-  provinces.    8oon  afterward  he  drore  the  W 
ed  out  horizontally,  and  the  upper  is  to  be  the  lists  from  the  position  of  Lnchanai  and,  aMiri 
leader.    By  this  repeated  pruning  and  pinching,  by  the  British  fleet,  raised  the  aicge  ef  BSm 
short  stbms  are  produced,  and  in  duo  time  the  (Dec.  24,  1886),  on  which  of^f^^Snn  hs  W 
fruit-bearing  buds  will  appear,  which  in  the  created  count  of  Lochana.     In  the  mtm  liM 
pear  are  of  peculiar  form,  growing  upon  what  revolution  was  rife  in  Madrid,  raaolting  ia  At 
are  technically  called  fruit  spurs,  and  in  the  proclamation  of  a  new  oonstitotkaL  Aaa  1% 
peach  and  plum  are  distinimished  by  their  ful-  1887,  to  which  Espartero,  as  a  bd^mt  of  At 
ness  and  roundness  and  other  dissimilarities  to  constituent  cortes,  gave  his  adhflraeOL    Bi 
leaf  buds.    Fan-training  on  espaliers  is  prac-  forced  the  army  of  Don  Caxloa  wUbh  bal 
tised  with  the  peach  and  nectarine  especially,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Ifamd  (S^t  H 
and  sometimes  with  the  apricot;  this  consists  1887),  to  retreat^  and  droTe  it  bade  aoMitti 
in  training  the  branches  so  as  to  spread  ob-  Ebro.    On  April  27, 1888,  he  defeated  Mir  B^ 
liquely  upward  like  the  rays  or  sticks  of  a  fan.  gos  the  army  of  the  Gariiat  general  V^gA,  mi 
T^'ith  the  pear  and  apple  the  horizontal  mode  is  soon  afterward  near  Penaoerrada  that  of  GtL 
adopted.   Many  flowering  shrubs  can  be  trained  Gaergue:  and  after  gaining  Offw 
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victories  in  May,  1830,  he  was  created  (June  1)  received  on  board  an  Enplish  ship  of  war  in 
a  grandee  of  tlie  first  class  with  the  title  of  duke  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  July  30,  whence  he  soon 
of  Vittoria  and  of  Morella.  Skilfully  availing  afterward  set  sail  for  Englan<l,  arriving  at  Ftd- 
himself  of  the  dissensions  and  calamities  of  the  mouth  Aug.  19.  He  resided  in  London  until 
Carlists,  and  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  Dec.  29,  1847,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Spain 
their  general,  Maroto(the  successor  of  Guergue),  and  created  a  senator.  lie  took  his  seat  in  the 
who  had  been  his  companion  in  arms  in  South  senate,  Jan.  13,  1848,  but  soon  retired  to  Lo- 
Amcrica,  he  succeeded  in  concluding  a  conven-  groflo,  and  took  no  part  in  the  government  until 
tion  with  him  at  Bergara  (Aug.  20,  1839),  by  July  17,  1854,  when  an  insurrection  broke  out, 
which  24  battalions  of  veteran  Carlist  troops  which  again  drove  Christina  and  Narvaez  from 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  queen,  the  country  and  replaced  Espartero  at  the  head 
Don  Carlos  fled  to  France,  the  few  troops  that  of  the  government.  His  administration  was 
remained  devoted  to  him  were  dispersed,  and  marked  by  violent  debates  in  the  cortes  on  the 
Cabrera  himself,  the  most  formidable  Carlist  political  institutions  of  Spain,  by  the  agitation 
leader  after  the  death  of  Zumalacarreguy  of  the  question  of  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  by 
(1835),  was  at  length  overpowered  by  Es-  a  severe  financial  crisis,  and  by  various  other 
partero,  and  compelled  to  follow  his  master  to  difl[iculties  at  home,  while  the  Crimean  war 
France  (July  6,  1840) ;  and  thus  the  war  with  created  some  embarrassment  in  foreign  rela- 
the  Carlists  was  at  an  end.  But  the  strife  of  tions.  With  a  view  of  consolidating  his  govcrn- 
political  parties,  in  which  Espartero  now  took  a  ment,  he  had  appointed  O'Donnell,  the  princi- 
morc  prominent  part,  continued  to  distract  the  pal  leader  of  Christina\s  pai-ty,  minister  of  war, 
country.  A  law  interfering  with  the  freedom  but  this  coalition  could  not  last,  and  Espartero 
of  speech  in  the  ayuntamientos  or  town  coun-  resigned  in  July,  1856.  His  resignation  was 
cils,  passed  by  the  government  and  opposed  by  followed  by  outbreaks  in  Madrid  and  other 
Espartero,  became  the  signal  for  an  insurrection,  towns,  in  which  Espartero,  however,  who  has 
Espartero  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Madrid  since  lived  in  retirement,  did  not  take  any  part. 
and  Valencia,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  ESPINASSE,  Esprit  CnAiiLKs  Mawe,  a 
by  Christina,  who  proposed  to  place  him  at  French  general,  born  at  Saissac,  Aude,  April 
the  head  of  a  new  administration.  But  in  2,  1815,  killed  at  Magenta,  June  4,  1859.  Ho 
the  course  of  a  stormy  interview  with  him,  served  in  early  life  in  Algeria,  assisted  in 
the  queen  suddenly  determined  to  resign  her  the  coup  cCetnt  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  and  became  an 
ofiiice  of  regent  (Oct.  10,  1840),  and  retired  to  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon  III.  In  the  Russo- 
France.  Espartero  became  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  war  he  was  at  first  nnsnccessful  in  an 
government,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  position  expedition  in  the  Dobrodja  (1854),  where  he 
by  a  decision  of  the  cortes  (May  8,  1841),  by  and  his  troops  were  prostrated  by  the  cholera; 
which  he  was  appointed  regent  of  Spain  during  but  he  distinguished  himself  in  1855  during 
the  remainder  of  the  minority  of  Isabel.  He  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya  and  the  storming  of 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see  as  the  Malakoff^,  and  was  appointed  general  of  di- 
well  as  those  of  the  extreme  republican  party,  vision.  His  devotion  to  Napoleon  and  his  un^ 
quelled  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  Christina  compromising  energy  of  character  caused  him 
under  O'Donnell,  at  Pamplona,  defeated  the  to  be  made  minister  of  the  interior  and  of  pub- 
attempts  of  Concha  and  Diego  Leon  to  seize  lie  safety,  Feb.  8,  1858,  Orsini's  attempt  upon 
the  young  queen  and  to  bribe  the  army,  re-  the  emperor's  life  being  made  a  pretext  for  in- 
pressed  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  vesting  a  soldier  with  the  functions  of  a  civilian. 
Basque  provinces,  and,  on  Nov.  18,  1841,  sub-  But  dictatorial  and  unpolished,  he  could  not 
dued  Barcelona,  the  focus  of  the  revolutionary  maintain  himself  in  his  office.  M.  Delanglo 
politicians  and  the  discontented  industrial  pop-  became  his  successor  (June  14,  1858),  while 
Illation.  But  Avithin  a  year  the  country  was  the  general  received  a  seat  in  the  senato.  Ho 
again  in  open  rebellion.  A  new  and  bloody  con-  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  army  in  Italy, 
flict  broke  out  at  Barcelona.  Espartero  took  and  fell  early  in  the  battle  of  Magenta. 
the  town  (Dec.  1842)  after  a  heavy  bombard-  ESPINASSE,  Mlle.  de  l\  See  LEsriXASsE. 
xnent  Violent  outbreaks  took  place  in  many  ESPINEL,  Vicente,  a  Spanish  poet,  born  in 
of  the  provinces.  His  refusal  to  grant  an  Bonda,  Andalusia,  about  1540,  died  in  Madrid 
amnesty  to  political  oflfenders  who  were  parti-  about  1630.  His  father's  name  was  Francisco 
sans  of  Christina,  and  to  dismiss  some  of  his  Goma,  but,  according  to  a  prevailing  custom 
officers  who  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  among  the  ancient  Granadan  nobility,  ho 
reducing  the  Barcelona  insurgents,  sealed  the  adopted  the  name  of  his  maternal  grand- 
fate  of  his  administration.  His  cabinet  re-  mother.  The  incidents  of  his  life,  like  the  dates 
signed.  Revolution,  promoted  by  the  agents  of  his  birth  and  death,  are  surrounded  with 
of  Christina  and  supported  by  Concha,  O^Don-  obscurity,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  educated 
nell,  and  Narvaez,  spread  over  the  laud.  The  at  Salamanca,  and  that  he  led  an  adventurous 
junta  of  Barcelona  declared  the  majority  of  life  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  latter 
Isabel  (June  13,  1843),  and  deposed  Espartero.  part  of  his  life  he  held  an  ecclesiastical  office  in 
Narvaez,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  his  native  town,  though  he  passed  much  of  his 
insurgents  at  Valencia,  entered  Madrid,  July  22 ;  time  in  the  capital.  He  was  through  the  whole 
and  Espartero,  deserted  by  all  parties,  was  of  his  career  more  or  less  in  pecuniary  trouble, 
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and  died  in  great  poverty,  although  ho  was  the  edition  of  his  works  without  the  IHdhlo  JTmii 

recipient  of  a  pension  from  the  archbishop  of  was  published  in  Madrid  in  1840,  and  om  ia- 

Toledo.     His  restless  and  sarcastic  disposition  eluding  it  in  Paris  in  1856. 

contributed  not  a  littlo  to  aggravate  his  diffi-  ESQUIMAUX,  a  name  given  to  a  race  whom 

culties,  and  alienated  from  him  Cervantes  and  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  alltheica^ 

others   of  his  friends.     IIo  was   prominent  bays,  inlets,  and  islands  of  America  K.  of  laL  COT 

among  the  Spanish  poets  of  the  IGth  and  17th  N.,  fromtlieK  coast  of  Greenland  to  Bdmni'i 

centuries,  and  the  first  poetical  productions  of  straits.     Theh*  habitations  stretch  along  tw 

Lope  do  Vega  were  submitted  to  his  criticism.  Atlantic  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  i»trBii 

Some  of  his  canciomSj  redondilku^  pastorals,  of  Belle  Isle,  and  they  are  found  on  the  Paci6e 

and  elegies  are  spirited,  picturesque,  and  harmo-  as  far  as  the  peninsola  of  Alianka,  and  even  to 

nious  in  versification.     He  was  also  proficient  some  extent  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia.  Thi 

in  music,  composed  the  music  for  tlie  funeral  entire  length  of  coast  nnder  their  control  ii 

service  on  ocx^asion  of  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  computed  at  not  less  than  6,400  milei  ci^ 

and  is  said  to  have  added  a  6th  string  to  the  sive  of  inlets,  and  the  lansna^  spoken  thraiglb- 

guitar,  which  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the    out  this  great  range  ia  mtnnaically  the  

(ith.    But  his  chief  work  is  his  sprightly,  amus-  The  name  of  Esquimaux  is  -* — ' — "   - 


ing,   and  characteristic  ^^  Life  of  Marcos  de  ing  to  Charlevoix,  from  the  Algonqnin  woti 

Obregon^'  (JRelacioMS  d^  la  vida  del  escudero  EskimantieL  which  signifies  *'  eaten  of  m 

Marcos  de  Obregon)^  which  first  appeared  at  fish."    Sir  John  Bichardson,  however,  dmb 

Barcelonain  1618,  and  has  since  passed  through  it  is  of  Canadian  origin,   and  derived  fpOH 

several  editions  in  Spain,  of  which  that  of  the  phrase  Oeuxguimiaux  (munilaiO,  ^Hmw 

Madrid,  1804,  is  the  last.    An  English  trans-  who  mew,"  referring;  to  their  pecnliar  shoot  ■ 

lation  was  made  by  Algernon  Langton  (London,  they  surround  tradins  vesaels  in  their  borii 

181 G).    Tieck  wrote  an  imitation  in  German.  lie  adds  that  the  word  ia  unknown  to  the  £»- 

Voltaire  accused  Le  Sage,  who  was  no  favorite  quimaux,  who  invariably  aiU  themselves  Aa4( 

with  the  sago  of  Feruey,  of  plagiarism  in  con-  *^  the  people.*'   Crantz  aescribea  the  Greeolad- 

nection  with  this  work,  and  denounced  the  ers,  between  whom  and  the  other  tribes  cf  & 

*^  Gil  Bias  ^'  as  taken  entirely  from  EspinePs  quimaux  there  are  fbw  pointa  of  difference,  ai 

"  Marcos  de  Obregon/*  a  small  but  well  proportioned,  broad-sboiddHil 

ESPIRITO  SANTO,  a  maritime  province  of  people,  ffenerally  less  than  6  feet  in  he^ 

Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Btdiia,  with  high  cheek  bones,  flat  faces^  small  ln*f- 

8.  by  Rio  Janeiro,  W.  by  Minas  Greraes,  and  loss  black  eyes,  round  cheeks,  small  but 

£.  by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  23,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  flat  noses,  small  round  moatho.  long, 

according  to  government  returns  published  m  coal-black  hair,  large  heads  and  umb^  i 

1856,  51,300,  about  i  being  slaves;    capital,  soft  hands  and  feet    They  root  out  the  bMd, 

Yittoria.    It  has  a  healthy  climate  and  a  rich  and  are  inclined  to  corpolenpj.    Their  Mr 

but  ill  cultivated  soil,  watered  by  numerous  is  of  a  dark  gray  color,  Imt  the  llMiebffovatf 

rivers  which  rise  among  the  Cordilleras  and  blue.    This  brown  color  aeema  not  ilfCfUha 

flow  into  the  Atlantic.     Canoes  ascend  these  natural,  because  their  children  are  horn  as  vUto 

streams  nearly  to  their  sources,  and  coasting  as  others,  but  is  due  in  part  to  th^  habiti;  Iv 

vessels,  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  rum,  they  are  constantly  handling  greaa^  andsdiloB 

unrefined  sugar,  mandioca,  flour,  rice,  maizo,  wash  themselves.     Lesson  deacrioea  them  ■ 

cotton,  timber,  dyestufls,  drugs,  and  salt  fish,  superstitious  to  excels,  and  posseesed  ef  tfaoH 

frequent  the  deep  and  safe  harbors  formed  at  vague  religious  sentimenta  which  per%adi  al 

their  mouths.    AJong  tlie  coast  are  the  islands  the  northern  tribes.     Poljgamj  ia  pnetiHi, 

called  the  Abrolhos.    Opposite  to  them,  on  the  and  women  are  regarded  aa  creatnrea  of  la  ii- 

river  Caravellas,  is  the  town  of  CaraveUas,  the  ferior  order,  to  be  dispoaed  dhj  the  BMBaeearf* 

most  commercial  town  of  the  province,  and  con-  ing  to  their  pleasure.    Their  dwellings  vs  it 

taining  a  Gennan  colony.    The  interior,  cov-  most  invariaoly  built  near  the  8ea-afaora,aiai 

cred  witli  mountains  and  dense  forests,  ispeo-  either  permanent  or  temporary  aooordfing  to  At 

pled  almost  wholly  by  Indians.    Among  these  situation  and  the  materials  at  the  '~ ''^ 


are  the  Botocudos,  noted  for  their  bravery  and  the  workman.    In  Greenland,  where  tnor  pi^ 

cannibalism.  manent  dwelling  is  built  of  stone  oemcBtM  If 

ESPROXCEDA,  Job£  de,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  turf  as  a  substitute  for  mortar,  it  ia  osoaQy  art 

at  Ahnendralejo,  Estremadura,  in  1808,  died  more  than  6  or  8  feet  hig^  and  ia  eomrf 

May  23,  1842.    The  liberal  political  sentiments  by  a  flat  roof  of  wood  and  tnrH     It  h«  adttr 

of  his  early  cfl'usions  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  door  nor  chinmey,  and  the  floor  ia  dirided  Mb 

some  time  into  exile.   While  in  France,  ho  took  compartments  by  skins  attached  to  the  peril 

part  in  the  revolution  of  1880.    Under  the  ad-  that  support  the  root    Each  UmbSj  haa  a  — 

ministration  of  Espartero  ho  received  a  diplo-  rate  apartment,  and  each  u>artiiMnt  a  «' 

matic  appointment  at  the  Hague  (1840).  Ilcde-  of  sealskin  dried,  which  ia  white  and 

voted  much  attention  to  Byron's  works,  which  parent    Benches  are  '*~^  aa  aeata  dnriac  Ai 

he  endeavored  to  imitate.      His  best  poem,  aay  and  as  conches  dun       the  night,  thsM- 

though  unfinished,  is  his  El  Diablo  Mundo,  and  ding  being  composed  of  k^v    deer  ddniL    la  S- 

his  best  novel  is  his  Don  Sancho  Saldafia.    An  bert  soond  the  noosea  ai^  made  of  woo^  fli 
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at  Begent^s  bay,  according  to  Sir  John  Ross,  to  ran  on,  and  is  placed  well  forward.  Much 
the  roof  is  arched,  and  the  habitation  sunk  8  taste  is  displayed  upon  the  bow  and  stern  of 
feet  in  the  ground,  a  description  of  house  gen-  the  oomiak,  but  the  Esquimaux  chiefly  prides 
erally  found  among  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador ;  himself  upon  the  beauty  and  speed  of  his  caiak, 
but  Uie  most  remarkable  houses  are  those  built  in  which  ne  defies  the  storm,  and  does  not  hesi- 
of  the  bones  of  whales  and  walruses  described  tate  to  approach  and  give  battle  to  the  polar 
hr  Sir  Martin  Frobishor  and  Sir  Edward  Parry,  bear  and  other  monsters  of  these  high  northern 
'fbef  also  frequently  construct  dwellings  of  seas.  Next  to  his  boat  the  Esquimaux  attaches 
snow  and  ice.  Both  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Bae,  most  importance  to  his  sledge,  which  is  drawn 
borrowing  the  suggestion  from  the  natives  of  by  dogs.  It  is  sometimes  constructed  of  wood, 
this  high  polar  region,  constructed  dwellings  of  but  bone  sleds  are  almost  exclusively  used  at 
snow,  which  they  found  to  be  both  useful  and  Schismareff  inlet  and  Begent^s  bay.  At  Be- 
iupreeable.  The  dress  of  the  Esquimaux  con-  gent^s  inlet  the  sled  is  made  of  a  number  of  sal- 
BMBts  (^  ftira.  in  the  preparation  of  which  they  mon  packed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder 
exercise  a  degree  of  ingenuity  superior  to  that  about  7  feet  long,  encased  in  skins  taken  from 
of  Uie  most  slolful  furrier.  The  winter  coat  is  canoes,  and  well  corded  with  thongs ;  2  of  these 
Qfloally  made  of  seal  skin,  while  the  summer  cylinders  are  pressed  into  the  shape  of  runners, 
eoat  consists  of  that  of  the  reindeer ;  but  every  and  having  been  left  to  freeze,  are  secured  by 
variety  of  fur  is  occasionally  used.  At  Prince  cross  bars  made  of  the  legs  of  the  deer  or  musk 
Willism's  sound  the  natives  wear  skins  of  the  ox.  The  bottom  of  the  runner  is  then  covered 
■ea  otter,  fox,  raccoon,  martin,  seal,  and  water  with  a  mixture  of  moss,  earth,  and  water,  upon 
ibwL  At  Schismareff  inlet  tnose  of  the  rein-  which  is  deposited  about  half  an  inch  of  water, 
deer  and  doff  are  generally  used,  at  Begent  in-  which  congeals  in  the  act  of  application.  These 
let  those  of  me  polar  bear,  and  at  MclviUe  pen-  sleds  travel  more  lightly  than  those  shod  with 
insnla  those  of  reindeer.  The  overcoat  is  sup-  iron ;  but  as  they  cease  to  be  of  service  when 
plied  with  a  large  hood,  often  bordered  with  the  temperature  rises  above  the  freezing  point, 
white  fur  of  the  deer,  which  when  drawn  over  they  are  then  taken  lo  pieces,  and  the  fish  being  - 
the  head  presents  a  lively  contrast  with  the  eaten,  the  skins  are  converteu  into  bags  and  the 
dark  face  of  the  wearer.  Those  worn  by  the  bones  are  given  to  the  dogs.  The  Esquimaux 
females  have  a  much  larger  hood  than  those  hunt  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  slings. 
used  by  ^e  males,  which  not  only  furnishes  a  They  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  carve  with 
eovermg  for  the  head  but  a  cradle  for  the  in-  much  skill.  Capt.  Logan  informs  us  that  he 
flEUit.  The  boots  of  the  females  are  remarkable,  found  on  the  £.  coast  of  America  models  of 
and  are  sometimes  made  so  large  in  the  leg  as  men,  women,  and  children,  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
to  resemble  a  leather  sack,  which  gives  a  sin-  fishes,  executed  in  a  masterly  style,  and  with  no 
gnlar  and  ludicrous  aspect  to  the  whole  figure,  mean  knowledge  of  anatomy.  The  ivory  or  wal- 
These  capacious  pouches  are  used  as  pockets,  rus  tusks  of  which  they  form  their  models  are  cut 
as  temporary  beds  for  infants,  and,  when  in  the  by  continued  chopping  with  a  knife,  one  end  of 
vicinage  of  white  men,  as  receptacles  for  stolen  the  ivory  resting  on  a  soft  stone,  which  serves  as 
goods.  As  they  are  much  upon  the  water,  they  a  block.  To  smooth  and  polish  the  work  when 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  construe-  finished,  a  gritty  stone  is  used  as  a  file,  and  kept 
tion  of  their  boats.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  constantly  wet  with  saliva.  The  impressions 
caiak  or  men^s  boat  and  the  oomiak  or  woinen^s  of  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Bae,  the  two  most  recent 
boat.  The  caiak,  nrst  described  by  Bafiln,  is  travellers  among  the  Esquimaux,  are  somewhat 
adapted  but  for  one  person ;  it  is  about  16  feet  at  variance ;  while  Dr.  Kane  had  reason  to  doubt 
long,  2  feet  broad  in  the  centre,  and  1  foot  deep,  their  good  faith  and  to  suspect  them  of  treach- 
andbears  a  resemblance  to  the  weaver^s  shuttle,  ery,  Dr.  Bae  found  them  simple,  well  meaning, 
The  bottom  is  rounded  and  has  no  keel.  The  and  trusty.  Bichardson  represents  them  as  scru- 
frame  is  kept  stretched  above  by  22  little  beams,  pulously  honest  toward  each  other,  but  utterly 
and  2  strong  battens  run.  from  stem  to  stem,  regardless  of  the  property  rights  of  strangers. 
which  toward  the  centre  are  attached  to  a  hoop  They  subsist  almost  exclusively  upon  fish  and 
of  bone  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  body,  animal  food,  which  the  rigor  of  the  climate 
The  frame  is  entirely  covered,  with  the  excep-  enables  them  to  eat  raw,  and  in  large  quan-  • 
tion  of  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre,  with  fresh-  titles.  Fat  of  animals  and  fish  oil  constitute 
dressed  seal  or  walrus  skin.  When  complete  their  chief  delicacies.  Mr.  John  Simpson,  who 
the  boat  weighs  about  60  pounds,  and  is  so  was  physician  of  the  ship  Plover,  Com.  Ma- 
oonstmcted  that  it  can  be  carried  on  the  head  guire,  which  wintered  twice  at  Point  Barrow 
without  the  aid  of  the  hands.  The  oomiak  is  from  (1852  and  1854),  wrote  *^  Observations  on  the 
^  to  25  feet  long,  8  fSet  broad,  and  capable  of  Western  Esquimaux  and  the  country  they  in- 
accommodating  from  10  to  20  persons.  It  is  habit,"  which  are  contained  in  the  **  Further 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  caiak.  Papers  relative  to  the  recent  Arctic  Expedition 
and  is  often  furnished  with  a  lug-shaped  sail,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  presented  to 
formed  of  the  intestine  of  the  walrus,  sewed  the  English  parliament  in  1855.  He  states  that 
together  with  ^eat  skill  in  breadths  of  about  4  tlieir  principal  settlements  at  Point  Barrow^ 
inches,  and  weighing  less  than  4  pounds.  The  Cape  Smyth,  Point  Hope,  and  Cape  Prince  ot 
mast  has  a  neat  ivory  sheave  for  the  halyards  Wales,  are  inhabited  during  the  whole  year ; 
VOL.  YHi — 19 
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but  Woinwright  inlet^  Icy  cape,  Fort  Clarence,  which  could  bo  guned  <m1  j  in  tlie  profewB 

and  Norton   sound,  the  coasts  of  Kotzebuo  of  arms.    In  the  ages  of  chivalrj  the  offiet  of 

sound,  and  other  settlements  and  hnts  along  esquire  foUowcd  that  of  valet,  or  page*  and  wh 

the  coast,  are  only  inhabited  during  the  winter  the  last  degree  of  apprenticeship  Defore  attaa- 

and  deserted  in  summer.     Their  commercial  ing  tlie  honor  of  knighthood.    (See  Cbitaut.) 

places  are  King-ing  on  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Esquires  were  attached  to  the  courts  of  greit 

8osua-ling  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nu-na-tak,  Nig-  lords  and  to  the  persons  of  knights^  and  wen 

a-Iok  at  that  of  the  river  Cobrillc,  and  Nu-wu-  divided  into  various  class^  according  to  ibe 

ak  on  Point  Barter.    Four  or  five  Asiatic  boats  offices  which  they  performed.     The  esquire  of 

are  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  land  their  freight  the  person  ocompanied  his  master  almost  evcrr- 

at  Sesua-ling,  where  a  species  of  fair  is  held  to-  where,  carried  his  helmet,  armor,  shield.  gsoBi- 

ward  the  end  of  July,  which  is  distinguished  lets,  and  banner,  held  the   stirrup  when  hi 

not  only  for  its  active  commercial  but  also  for  mounted,  armed  him  at  the  moment  of  comVtf, 

its  pleasant  social  character.    Dealers  who  re-  gave  the  martial  cry  as  he  entered  battle,  mi 

side  on  the  shores  of  the  Nu-na-tak  take  the  sunported  him  if  he  was  overthrown  in  the 

most  active  part  in  the  business,  and  distribute  fight.    The  esquire  of  honor  did  the  honon  of 

the  merchandise  among  the  people  of  the  inte-  the  castle,  made  preparations  for  festiTe  anen- 

rior.    They  either  forward  them  or  bring  them  blies,  conducted  guests  to  their  chambers,  sad 

annually  in  ships  to  the  river  Colville,  where  dressed  and  undressed  his  master.     In  vsr  bf 

they  meet  their  friends  from  Point  Barrow.    In  kept  guard  over  the  prisoners  taken  bj  \m 

the  beginning  of  August  the  goods  are  taken  master.    The  esqmro  of  the  chamber,  or  chia- 

from  thence  to  Point  Barter,  where  they  are  berlain,  hod  charge  of  the  gold  mad  ainr, 

bartered  for  English  and  other  products.    Ac-  especially  of  the  plate  for  the  table  scnies. 

cording  to  Mr.  Simpson,  Sir  John  Franklin  was  These  8  esquires  were  treated  with  eoofideDn 

mistaken  in  his  belief  that  a  Russian  settlement  and  familiarity,  and  were  permitted  to  ^ 

existed  on  the  Colville  river,  and  that  the  Rus-  proach  their  master  or  nflstress  at  any  tiWL 

sian  settlers  were  called  2^-na-tang-menn,  this  The  esquire  trenchant  always  stood  at  thi 

being  the  name  applied  by  the  Esquimaux  to  re[)asts,  and  his  office  was  to  carre  the  Bctfi 

the  dealers  from  the  Nu-na-tok,  who  are  the  fac-  and  distribute  them  to  the  guests.    The  oqiiif 

tors  of  the  Russian  implements  and  wares  which  of  the  stable  was  an  important  officer,  lus  mj 

are  found  along  the  N.  coast. — ^It  is  a  question  being  not  only  to  take  charge  of  the  boiM^ 

with  what  portion  of  the  human  family  the  Es-  but  also  to  keep  the  arms  of  the  knii^  ii 

quimaux  are  to  bo  classified.    Most  ethnologists  good  condition,  and  to  guard  against  any  dcfat 

have  classed  tliem  with  the  Mongolians  ;  both  which  might  be  dangerous  or  fatal  to  hisntflff 

Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Duponceau,  however,  give  in  battle.    Esquires  of  all  classes  wers  detoMi 

to  them  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the  hunting  to  learning  the  arts  and  skill  of  thdr  nfll>» 

tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  an  opinion  expecting,  usually  not  before  7  years  of  Kniei^ 

in  which  Dr.  Prichard  entirely  coincides.    Mr.  their  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  JTiigV****, 

Gallatin  says  that  *^  there  does  not  seem  to  bo  with  the  right  to  assume  golden  smua.   ite 

any  solid  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  those  the  decline  of  chivalry  the  title  of  esqain  i^ 

wlio  would  ascribe  to  the  Esquimaux  an  origin  mained  in  France  attached  to  Tarioos  ofioA 

diifercut  from  that  of  the  North  American  In-  The  office  of  grand  esquire  or  eononr  n  oH 

dians.    The  color  and  features  are  essentially  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Idnadoi^  wtt 

the  same,  and  the  differences  which  exist,  par-  extensive  prerogatives,   and  the&poid  if 

ticularly  in  stature,  may  bo  easily  accounted  numerous  smaller  offices,  such  aa  the  eiqpta 

for  by  the  rigor  of  climate,  and  partly  perhaps  of  the  stables.    Upon  the  entrance  of  flia  laif 

by  the  nature  of  their  food.^^ — See  **  Synopsis  into  cities,  he  marched  inunediatelybcfimUi^ 

of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,"  by  carrying  the  royal  sword.     Upon  the  diiittirf 

Albert  Gallatin,  in  Archccologia  Americana,  vol.  the  king  the  horses  and  harnesses  of  ths  ngd 

ii.  (Worcester,   1830),   and  the  narratives  of  stable  became  his  property.     This  cfiee  m 

Franklin  and  the  other  arctic  explorers.  those  dependent  upon  it  were  snppresMd  SKttt 

ESQUIRE,  or  Squire  (I^at.  icntifer;  old  Fr.  revolution,  were  revived  under  the  enuintfi 

escuier,  a  shield-bearer),  originally  a  warrior  the  restoration,  ogfun  disappeared  in  IMf' 

anned  with  shield  and  javelin.    Under  the  later  some  of  them  have  been  reestablished  by  1^9^ 

Koman  emperors  the  name  was  applied    to  leon  IIL    In  England  the  title  of  esqidnW 

soldiers  of  the  most  approved  valor,  to  whom  longs  by  right  of  birth  to  the  aona  of  jom^ 

especially  was   assigned   the  defence  of  the  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises ;  to  all  the  «■ 

palace  and  person  of  the  emperor.    The  name  of  eorla,  viscounts,  and  barans ;  to  tha  «IM 

was  adopted  in  France,  from  the  earliest  period  sons  of  baronets  and  of  knights  of  sD  thi 

of  the  monarchy,  to  designate  those  holding  orders.    The  title  is  also  ffiTen  to  the  cAon 

the  first  rank  in  the  army,  whose  bravery  was  of  the  king^s  court  and  hoosehold ;   Is  As 

rewarded  with  free  grants  of  land,  and  who  officers  of  Uio  army  and  navy  dovn  to  tit 

were   styled    gentlemen  or  nobles.     By   de-  captmn  inclusive;    to  doctors  of  law,  ~ 

grees  the  quality  of  nobility  was  distinguished  ters,  physioions.  Justices  of  the  nescs  v 

from  tliat  of  esquire,  and  a  person  ennobled  for  commission,  ana  the  sherifb  of  c 

civil  services  could  not  toko  the  latter  title,  The   heads  of  many  old  frniffliM  ava  aha 
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deemed  esijnires  bj  prescription.     The  title  is  Fathers  and  other  Teachers  of  .the  Catholic 

now  hardly  more  than  conipHincntary  in  £ng-  Church  on  the  Necessity  of  Bible  Reading,"  2d 

land,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  is  very  gener-  ed.,  Sulzbach,  1822),  and  Pragmatica  Doctorum 

ally  affixed  to  the  names  of  gentlemen  in  the  CaiholUorum  Tridentini  circa  Vulgatam  Do- 

Boperscription  of  letters.  ereti  ScMum  n€C  non  lUitum  OriginalU  Uaum 

ESQUIROL,  Jean  £tienne  Dominique,  a  Teaiantium  Hutoria^  a  prize  essay  (Sulzbach, 

French  physician  and  philanthropist,  born  in  1816;   German  translation,   Tdbingen,    1824). 

Tooloase,  Jan.  4, 1772,  died  Dec.  12, 1840.    He  His  views  on  this  subject  did  not  meet  with  the 

was  pursuing  hb  studies  at  Paris  when  the  revo-  approbation  of  the  bishops  of  Qermany  or  of 

Intion  broke  out,  and  led  him  to  enter  the  medi-  the  pope. 

cal  senrice  of  the  army.  In  1794  he  attended  the  £SS£,  a  French  village  in  the  department  of 
military  hospital  in  Narbonne,  and  on  his  return  Hle-et-VOaine,  near  Vitry ;  pop.  1,800.  In  its 
to  Paris  he  became  Dr.  PinePs  assistant  in  the  environs  is  one  of  the  finest  druidicd  monu- 
SalpStrUre,  and  took  at  the  same  time  an  able  ments  of  France,  called  Eoche  aux/ees^  consist- 
part  in  the  editing  of  Pinel's  medical  journal  ing  of  43  large  rough  blocks  of  stone,  84  up- 
{MedeUne  dinigue).  In  1799  he  founded  a  lu-  right,  supporting  8  others  which  form  a  roof. 
notic  asylum,  which  became  the  model  of  all  ESSEN,  Hans  Henrik,  count,  a  Swedish 
umilar  institutions  afterward  founded  in  France,  general,  of  Livonian  descent,  born  in  Kaflus, 
and  subsequently  spent  much  time  in  visiting  west  Gothland,  in  1755,  died  July  28,  1824. 
the  various  lunatic  asylums  of  France.  He  He  was  educated  in  the  universities  of  SwedeiL 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Salpctri^re  in  and  his  attainments  as  well  as  his  graceful  and 
1811.  In  1817  he  opened  a  course  of  clinical  chivalric  bearing  caused  him  to  become  a  fa- 
lectnres,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  reforms  vorite  of  Gustavus  III.  He  accompanied  that 
needed  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and  at  prince  in  his  travels  abroad  and  in  the  cam- 
the  same  time  he  prevailed  upon  the  govern-  paign  of  Finland,  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
ment  to  appoint  a  commission  on  the  subject  king  in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  and  was 
of  which  he  became  the  most  prominent  and  with  him  on  the  fatal  night  when  Gustavus, 
xealous  member.  The  new  lunatic  asylums  at  although  warned  by  Essen  against  the  designs 
Bouen,  Nantes,  and  in  the  other  French  cities,  of  his  enemy,  persisted  in  attending  the  masked 
as  well  as  many  other  improvements  calculated  ball,  where  he  was  murdered  by  Anckarstroem. 
to  benefit  the  ins&ne,  owe  their  ori^n  to  his  In  1795,  after  having  accompanied  the  duke  of 
benevolence.  In  1823  he  became  inspector-  Sadermanland  and  the  young  prince  Gustavus 
general  of  the  university  for  the  faculties  of  Adolphus  to  St.  Petersburg,  Essen  was  ap- 
medioine,  and  in  1825  physician-in-chief  to  the  pointed  governor  of  Stockholm.  Subsequently 
royal  institution  for  the  insane  at  Charcnton.  he  became  governor-general  of  Pomerania  and 
In  1880  he  was  deprived  of  his  ofiiccs  in  conse-  of  RUgen ;  and  in  1807,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
qnence  of  hia  opposition  to  the  July  revolution,  the  Pomeranian  army,  he  distinguished  himself 
bnt  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  by  his  defence  of  Stralsund,  and  brought  about 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  contributed  an  honorable  truce  with  France.  But  the  kins 
many  important  papers  to  the  EncyclopedU  des  was  dissatisfied  with  Essen,  and  himself  assumed 
gena  du  monde,  and  to  the  great  Dictionnaire  the  command  of  the  army,  which  caused  him  to 
da  tdeneet  nMicales,  In  1838  he  published  a  retire  from  active  service  until  the  accession  of 
more  elaborate  work:  De$  maladies  mentdUs^  Charles  XIII.  to  the  throne.  Charles  created 
eonsidereetioua  lea  rapp<^rts  medical^  hygienigue^  him  a  count  and  member  of  the  council,  and 
et  medico-legal  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.)  appointed  him  ambassador  at  Paris.    Here  his 

ESS,  HsiNBion  Lbandeb  van,  a  German  Ko-  efforts  were  successful,  and  Pomerania,  before 

man  Catholic  theologian,  bom  in  Warburg,  West-  passing  eventually  into  the  possession  of  Prus- 

phalia,  in  1772,  died  in  Affolterbach  in  1847.  sio,  was  for  a  short  time  restored  to  Sweden. 

He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1798,  and  Under  Bernadotte  he  marched  in  1813  at  the 

oflficiated  as  pastor  in  a  village  from  1799  to  head  of  the  Swedish  army  against  Norway ;  and 

1813,  when  he  became  pastor  and  professor  of  when  the  two  countries  were  united,  he  became 

theology  at  the  university  of  Marburg.    Con-  governor  of  Norway,  with  the  title  of  Norwe- 

fointly  with  his  cousin  and  fellow  Benedictine,  gian  field  marshal  ana  chancellor  of  the  univer- 

Karl  van  Ess  (1770-1824),  he  published  a  new  sity  of  Christiania.    In  1816  he  was  removed 

German   translation   of  the   New   Testament  from  this  i)osition,  but  in  1817  he  was  made 

(Brunswick,  1807;   20th  ed.,  Sulzbach,  1830).  governor-general  of  the  old  Swedish  province 

which  is  highly  valued.    They  also  published  of  Scania. 

Daa  Alte  Tistament  (Nuremberg,   1819),  and        ESSENCES.    See  Essential  Oils,  and  Ex- 

DU  Reilige  &hr\ft  Alien  und  Keuen  Testa-  tracts. 

jn«n2t(Su]i;bach,1840).    He  made  himself  wide-        ESSENES,  a  remarkable  Jewish  sect,  not 

Ij  known  by  his  endeavors  to  promote  the  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Scri|>- 

raiding  of  the  Bible    among   the    Catholics  tures,  and  concerning  whom  the  only  original 

of  Germany,  for    which   purpose    he    wrote  sources  of  information  are  passages  in  the  works. 

AuoAge  a%t»  den  heiUgen  vdtem  und  andem  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  both  of  whom  lived 

Zehrem  der  hath,  JBArehe  Hher  doM  nothwcn-  about  the  time  when  the  Essenes  had  reached 

dige   BibeUmm   0*  Extracts   from   the   Uoly  tiieir  highest  point  of  development.    Philo,  a 
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disciple  of  tbo  Alexandrian  philosopliy,  and  at-  be  obtained  by  cnresaing  the  parts  contniuBf 

tractcd  by  tbeir  mystical  and  speculative  turn,  them,  as  tlie  rind  of  the  orange  aad  lanob; 

gives  the  fuller  instruction  concerning  their  and  sometimes  thoy  are  ao  evaneaoent  as  to 

octrincs.     Josephus,  who  lived  in  Palestine  e3cai)e  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  aecuriog  then 

where  the  community  flourished,  and  was  ac-  by  distillation  with  water.     The  methw  tlidi 

cording  to  his  own  statement  in  early  life  a  adopted,  as  in  secnring  the  oil  in  which  Iws  lU 

member  of  it,  treats  of  them  particularly  in  delicate  fragrance  of  the  taberoee,  narciAi^ 

their  outward  relations.  Tlie  Essenes  first  appear  jasmine,  &o.,  is  to  orran^  the  flowers  inUj- 

in  history  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century  13.  C,  ers  with  cotton  imbued  with  some  fixed  and  ia- 

fts  a  society  of  piously  disposed  men,  who  in  the  odorous  vegetable  oil.     This  gradually  abeoria 

solitudes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  sea  the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers,  and  whea  thi 

sought  a  retreat  from  the  corruptions  and  con-  cotton  is  afterward   digested   in   alcohol,  thi 

fiicts  of  the  world.    They  lived  an  austere  life,  volatile  oil  is  taken  m>  by  this  fluid,  and  an  ei- 

beld  their  property  in  common,  wore  a  white  sence  is  obtmned.     It  maj  in  aome  caiei  b* 

robe,  prayed  and  meditated  continuidly,  made  separated  also  by  distilling  the  cotton  with  wittr 

frequent  ablutions,  for  the  most  ])art  renounced  or  alcohol.    The  odor  of  the  oil  is  often  \m 

marriage,  and  often  practised  medicine.    On  ac-  agreeable  than  that  of  the  plant,  which  ii  pnb- 

count  of  the  latter  practice  some,  as  Bellermann  ably  owing  to  its  greater  oonoentratioD,  ai  hj 

and  Gfrorer,  identify  them  with  the  TherapeutiB,  dilution  it  is  made  more  pleasant.     The  oib  ■« 

and  find  the  origin  of  their  name  in  the  Aromaio  often  colored  some  shade  of  red,  brown,  ydlov, 

word  KCM,  to  cure.    They  sacrificed  no  animals,  green,  or  bine,  but  thb  is  no^  always  fiad. 

and  instead  of  going  themselves  to  worship  in  the  Their  taste  is  hot  and  pungent,  bat  made  nki^ 

temple  of  Jenisalcm,  they  sent  their  offerings,  antly  aromatic  by  diluting  them*     Some,  hov- 

Contemning  logic,  metaphysics,  and  even  phys-  ever,  are  poisonous.     They  bnm  with  a  brigk 

ical  science,  as  useless,  tliey  gave  their  attention  and  often  smoky  flame.     The  feeling  of  thca 

only  to  ethics,  recognized  no  other  authority  upon  the  hand  is  not  greasy  like  t£at  of  Ai 

than  their  own  sacred  books,  and  taught  the  fixed  oils,  but  rough,  and   a  oork  iniiiitiarf 

equality  of  men  and  the  entire  supremacy  of  with  them  grates  harshly  when  tamed  h  tht 

destiny.    Abstinence  and  labor  were  the  chief  phial.    Their  specific  gravity  varies  from  QLM 

features  of  their  life.    Their  number  at  the  be-  to  1.17.    They  boil  at  Tanons  degieea  amt 

ginning  of  the  Christian  era  was  about  4,000,  at  820**  F.,  and  a  few  others  requiie  aJQ^ 

and  during  the  religious  and  political  storms  temperature.    Exposed  to  the  mr  and  li^  tf 

which  swept  over  Palestine  in  the  1st  and  2d  ordinary  temperatureS|   they   absorb  omi^ 

centuries,  they  disappeared  from  view,  perhaps  become  of  a  darker  color,  of  thi<»kCT 

by  being  confoundeu  with  the  Christian  ascetics,  cy,  and  are  finally  chanffea  into  re^Di 

In  tlie  obscurity  which  covers  their  origin  and  into  acid  compounds.  Most  of  theme 

the  specialities  of  their  conduct  and  ideas,  they  the  fixed  oils,  of  a  thin  flaid  and  a  aoUd  prated 

have  been  variously  compared  to  the  old  Hebrew  which  may  be  separated  at  a  eold  tcmpoitBt 

schools  of  prophets,  the  Greek  Pythagoreans  and  by  compressing  tne  substance  beCvecn  ftUi  d 

stoics,  the  Christian  monks,  and  the  modem  paper.    The  camphor-like  product  calM  if 

Quakers.    Do  Quinccy  has  sought  to  identify  Berzelins  stearoptene  is  retained  iritMi  IM 

them  with  the  early  Cliristians,  who,  surrounded  folds,  while  the  od^  fluid  called  ehdopoiayiHi 

by  dangers,  assumed  the  name  and  mode  of  life  through.    The  ultunate  analysis  of  tneCMitiil 

of  the  Essenes  as  a  disguise,  alike  impenetrable  oils  affords  in  most  instances  carbon,  hjdnM^ 

to  Jewish  or  Konian  enemies,  and  to  timid  and  oxygen.    Some,  however,  prove  to mvf- 

or  treacherous  brethren.    Monographs  on  the  drocarbon,  contuning  no  oxygen ;  and  in  thai 

Essenes  have  been  written  by  Bellermann  (Ber-  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  between  88  ai  tt 

lin,  1821),  Saner  (Bresluu,  1829),  and  Leutbecher  per  cent.,  and  of  hydrmen  between  11  Md  It 

(Amsterdam,  1857).  ^  per  cent,  which  would  be  ezpreaaed  by  At  fl^ 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  called  also  volatile  oils,  mula  €•  1X4.    Nitrogen  ia  loond  as  a  eoM^ 

and  distilled  oils,  oily  ])roducts  derived  from  uent  of  some  of  them,  and  sulphur  is  nstvll 

I>lants,  generally  by  distilling  ]>ortions  of  them  in  the  oils  of  mustard  and  of  hoxae  radidL  Oi 

viith  water.    The  ac^neous  vapor  which  passes  agreeable  odors  retamed  by  many  of  tha  ~ 

over  carries  with  it  the  vapor  of  these  oils,  cause  them  to  be  largely  uaed  in 

though  their  boiling  point  is  often  higher  than  Their  medicinal  properties  also  rt 

that  of  water.    They  condense  together  in  the  of   tliem   valuable   agenta  in    |ihanBac7i  ^ 

receiver  of  the  still,  the  oil  commonly  lloating  pecially  as  powerful  stimulanbk      Sons  M 

upon  the  water,  sometimes  sinking  beneath  it.  largely  employed  in  the  manufactnre  of  piiBtl 

A  portion  appears  to  bo  taken  up  by  the  water,  and  vamisliea,  and  some  have  been  nnd  ki 

giving  to  it  tlie  peculiar  odor  and  ])roperties  of  illuminating  purposes.— Essential  oQa  an  ftv* 

the  oil  in  a  less  degree.    This  is  called  medicated  quently  adulterated.     The  preaenoe  of  Carf 

and  perfumed  water.    The  oils  contain  in  a  oils  added  to  them  for  this  porpose  n^y  bt  ^ 

concentrated  form  the  fragrance  and  essential  tected  b^thc  greasy  stain  lr%  upon  pvcraoi^ 

properties  of  the  ])lant,  or  of  the  portion  of  it  tened  with  the  liquid  and  e^ posed  toSeat i^ 

employed,  and  when  kept  dissolved  in  alcohol  cient  to  drive  off  the  vola  ie  oiL     Alffff***^  ■ 

constitute  the  essences.    They  may  sometimes  detected  by  various  testa^    t  by  addiay  v 
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and  agitating  tho  mixture,  which  becomes  milky  of  about  450  m.,  mnch  of  which  lies  throngh 
if  alcohol  is  present,  and  the  bulk  of  the  oil  is  magnificent  forests,  enters  the  Atlantic  in  the 
reduced  as  tno  fluids  separate  on  standing,  by  N.  W.  part  of  the  colony,  by  an  estuary  14  m. 
the  alcohol  leaving  it  and  going  with  the  water,  wide.  It  forms  many  islands,  3  or  4  of  which, 
A  piece  of  potassium  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  of  considerable  size,  are  in  its  estuary.  The 
pin  will  remain  nearly  15  minutes  in  contact  manati,  or  river  cow,  the  electric  eel,  and  tho 
with  a  dozen  drops  of  pure  oil  without  cliange ;  peri  or  onuih,  a  voracious  fish  about  2  feet  long, 
bnt  if  it  disappears  in  5  minutes,  the  oil  con-  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its  jaws  and 
tains  at  least  4  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  if  it  disap-  teeth,  are  inhabitants  of  its  waters.  Its  en- 
pears  in  one  minute,  it  contains  at  least  25  trance  is  dangerous  even  for  small  craft,  on  ac- 
per  cent  Fused  chloride  of  calcium  is  also  count  of  numerous  banks  of  mud  and  sand,  and 
used  to  abstract  alcohol  from  the  oils.  When  its  course  is  obstructed  by  several  falls  and 
the  high-priced  oils  are  adulterated  with  the  rapids,  the  lowest  of  which  are  50  m.  from  its 
choaperkmds,a.thorongh  practical  acquaintance  mouth.  They  c^m  be  passed  by  small  vessels, 
with  the  physical  properties  of  the  oils  can  though  not  without  danger.  At  a  distance  of 
alone  serve  to  detect  the  imposition.  The  odor  45  m.  from  the  sea,  where  it  enters  the  low 
of  oil  of  turpentine  when  used  for  this  purpose  plain,  the  river  is  a  mile  wide,  and  gradually 
is  oonoealeo,  until  the  oil  is  dissolved  in  alco-  increases  in  width  to  its  mouth.  One  of  its 
hoL  and  water  is  added,  when  both  the  odor  sources  was  reached  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  in 
and  flavor  are  easily  recognized.  The  oils  re-  lat.  0°  41'  N.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
qnire  to  be  kept  in  small  bottles  entirely  filled,  Ripununy  or  Rupunoony  (220  m.  long),  Masse- 
well  stopped,  and  excluded  from  the  light. — By  roony,  and  Cuyuni.  The  Dutch  formerly  had, 
means  of  recently  devised  chemical  processes  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  indigo,  cacao,  and 
aiiifioial  essences  imitating  the  flavors  of  various  cotton  plantations,  all  traces  of  which  are  now 
choice  fruits  are  prepared  from  substances  covered  by  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  forests. 
wluch  would  seem  entirely  unfitted  for  produc-  Gold  has  been  found  along  the  upper  course  of 
hut  such  results.    Thus  butyric  acid,  a  product  the  stream. 

OfDatter  or  putrid  cheese,  being  converted  into  ESSEX,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of 
anether,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  pre-  the  United  States.  I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Yt., 
pared  from  the  pineapple,  and  may  be  used  bounded  K  by  Canada,  and  E.  by  the  Connecticut 
•qnally  well  with  the  latter  to  flavor  rum  to  river,  which  separates  it  from  New  Hampshire ; 
prodnoe  the  celebrated  pineapple  rum.  The  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 4,650.  It  is  trav- 
fetid  fusel  oil,  separated  from  brandy  and  whis-  ersed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  from  Port- 
key  in  rectifying  these  liquors,  produces,  when  land  to  Montreal.  The  surface  is  rough  and 
distilled  wiu  amphnric  acid  ana  acetate  of  pot-  moimtainous,  with  numerous  small  lakes  and 
ash,  an  essence  of  pears ;  and  if  for  the  acetate  ponds  scattered  over  it.  The  soil  is  well  water- 
of  potash  bichromate  of  potash  be  substituted,  ed,  but,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
the  product  is  an  essence  of  apples.  By  similar  not  remarkable  for  fertility.  Potatoes,  oats, 
metnods  a  variety  of  other  flavors  are  obtained ;  and  grass  are  the  staples.  In  1850  the  produc- 
and  though  when  concentrated  they  are  acrid,  tions  amounted  to  94,124  bushels  of  potatoes, 
they  become  very  agreeable  when  used  as  fla-  45,597  of  oats,  14,972  tons  of  hay,  292,616  lbs. 
▼ormg  in  proportions  of  a  drop  to  an  ounce  or  of  butter,  and  122,821  of  cheese.  There  were 
two  oonces.  At  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  8  churches  in  the  county,  and  1,666  pupils  at- 
the  ices  prepared  for  the  refreshment  of  the  tending  public  schools.  Organized  in  1792,  and 
Tisitors  were  flavored  by  these  artificial  es-  named  from  Essex,  England.  Capital,  Guildhall. 
aenoesL  Some  of  the  choicest  perfumes  are  by  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Mass.,  bounded  N.  by  New 
flimilBr  chemical  processes  prepared  from  sub-  Hampshire,  and  E.  and  8.  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Btancea  which  seem  strangely  foreign  to  their  and  Massachusetts  bay,  and  traversed  by  the  Ips- 

natnre.     wich  and  Merrimack  rivers,  the  latter  of  which 

ESSEQUIBO,  a  district  of  British  Guiana,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Haverhill  by  vessels  of 

now  united  with  the  co.  of  Demerara,  and  com-  200  tons ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 

prising  the  regions  drained  by  the  great  river  151,018.     The  surface  is  generally  rough  and 

from  which  it  takes  its  name ;  pop.  in  1851,  the  soil  hard  and  rocky.    It  is  carefully  culti- 

84,925,  of  whom  about  15,000  were  natives  of  vatxid,  liowever,  and  in  many  places  has  been 

the  district    Nearly  all  the  land  west  of  the  rendered  very  productive.     The  chief  sources 

Essequibo  river  is  fertile,  but  uncultivated,  and  of  wealth  are  commerce  and  the  fisheries,  for 

peopled  almost  wholly  by  small  tribes  of  In-  the  prosecution  of  which  the  long  line  of  sea- 

dians.    Esseqnibo  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  coast  broken  by  beautiful  bays  oflers  great  ad- 

in  1627,  and  surrendered  to  the  English  in  vantages.    The  interior  towns  are  extensively 

1781,  but  was  restored  in  1783.    It  was  again  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  shoes, 

taken  in  1808,  since  which  it  has  remained  a  and  cotton.    The  productions  in   1856  were 

British  colony. — Essequibo,  a  large  river  tra-  186,026  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,260  of  wheat, 

versing  the  above  district,  formed  by  the  union  16,192  of  rye,  80,355  of  oats,  290,286  of  pota- 

of  several  small  streams  which  rise  in  the  Sierra  toes,  36,894  tons  of  hay,  and  '533,858  lbs.  of 

Aricua  or  Acaray,  near  the  S.  boundary  of  the  butter.    There  were  20  cotton  mills,  23  woollen 

territory,  flows  N.  £.  and  N.,  and  after  a  course  mills,  2  carpet  factories,  1  worsted  factory,  1 
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linen  fftctory,  1  silk  factorv,  90  forges,  6  mnnn-  soil  is  generally  sandj,  of  little  natural  fertilhy, 

factories  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  8  of  other  but  greatly  improved  by  tho  nae  of  marl,  gmm, 

machinery,  4  of  iron  railing,  &c.,  4  of  paper,  78  and  Time.    The  chief  staples  are  wlieat  aitd  h- 

of  cars,  coaches,  and  wagons,  23  of  suap  and  dian  com.    Tho  productions  in  1850  arooucttd 

candles,  1)  of  gas,  3  distilleries,  4  breweries,  99  to  891,895  bushels  of  Indian  com,  KM^fei^'J  vf 

tanneries,  and  15  boat  yards.    In  1859  it  had  wheat,  and  57,747  lbs.  of  butter.     There  wc:« 

23  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  204  cluircli-  11  churches,  and  216  pupils  attendlu};  pcMlv- 

es.     Railroads  leading  to  Boston,  Gloucester,  schools.      Tho  county   was    fomic-d   in  lOt'l 

Portsmouth,  Portland,  Mancliester,  and  numer-  Capital,  Tappohannock.    Value  of  real  eslausa 

ous  other  places,  p:iss  through  tho  county.     It  1850,  $2,069,435. 

was  organized  in  1C43.    Seats  of  justice,  Salem,  ESSEX,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  Wort,  coc- 

Ipswich,  and  Newburyport.    III.  A  N.  E.  co.  prising  a  peninsula  between  Lakes  St.CUirMd 

of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  lluron,  and  ha\'ing  an  area  of  677  s^].  m. :  |<<<. 

partly  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  the  river  An  Sa-  in  1851,  10,817.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Grtii 

ble ;  area,  1,056  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1855,  28,539.  "W'e.'^tem  railway,  the  TV.  terminus  of  which  i» 

The  country  along  tho  lake  shore  is  tolerably  at  Windsor  in  this   county.      Capital,  fcaad- 

level,  but  tho  N.  W.  part  is  occupied  by  tho  Adi-  wich. 

rondac  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  thick  ESSEX,  a  county  on  tho  E.  coast  of  £cz- 
forests.  Tahawus  or  Mt.  Marcy,  5,337  feet  high,  land,  bounded  S.  by  the  river  Thames ;  gruii^ 
is  the  ])rincipal  summit,  and  the  highest  in  tho  length  from  S.  W.  to  X.  £.,  60  m ;  grtaUH 
state.    Thecounty  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  breadth,  45  m;   area,  1,657  sq.  m. ;  p(.'(>.  iii 
of  Hudson  river,  and  by  Bouquet  and  Scroon  1851,  369,318.    Except  in  the  N.  W.,  vbcr^ 
rivers,  which  aUbrd  valuable  water  power,  and  there  is  a  continual  suceossion  of  hill  and  djije, 
has  numerous  small  but  picturesque  lakes.    Tho  the  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  in  the  S.  and  £.  is 
soil  is  well  watered  and  productive,  yielding  fair  partly  occupied  by  large  marshes.     Theeoilii 
crops  of  Indian  corn,  hay,  and  potatoes.    Tho  fertile,  and  the  farms  are  accounted  amoci:  iha 
productions  in   1855  were  40,493  bushels  of  best  in  tho  kingclom.     Grain,  especially  vbeii, 
wheat,  105,309  of  Indian  corn,  234,946  of  oats,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  the  st^le  i<ro- 
318,021  of  potatoes,  39, 140  tons  of  hay,  025,543  duction.    The  production  of  veal,  for  vhkh 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  134,735  of  wool.    There  were  Essex  is  famous,  forms  an  important  brancL  i-f 
8  woollen  mills,  2  carding  mills,  25  iron  manu-  agricultural  industry.     Valuable  fisheries  wl 
factories,  2  furnaces,  1  paper  mill,  10  grist  mills,  oyster  beds  furnish  employment  to  the  i£h*lr 
73  saw  mills,  3  newspaper  oifices,  170  schools,  itants  of  the  coast  and  adjacent  islands.   A\«t 
and  51  churches.     Iron,  limestone,  ])lumbago,  15,000  bushels  of  oysters  aro  taken  evtiij  kti- 
and  marble  are  tho  principal  minerals.     The  son,  and  a  capital  of  between   £60.00>)  i&i 
county  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Clinton  in  £80,000  is  invested  in  the  trade.     Silk  i^  xasn- 
1799.     Capital,  Elizabethtown.    IV.  A  N.  E.  ufactured,  and  straw  plait  is  made  for  Lccdcn 
CO.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  E.  by  Passaic  river.  New-  use.    Tho  principal  channels  of  commnnicsniA 
ark  bay,  and  Staten  Island  sound,  and  W.  by  are  tho  Eastern  Counties  railway  and  the  rivtr) 
Passaic  river ;  area  in  1855  (since  which  time  Thames,  Lea,  Stort,  Chelmcr,  Stour,  and  Colat 
Union  co.  has  been  formed  from  its  S.  part),  Chehnsford,  the  connty  town,  Colche>'tvr,  liar- 
450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  95,199.    Tlie  general  character  wich,  and  Maldon  aro  tho  chief  town?.   It* 
of  tho  surface  is  level,  but  there  aro  two  elo-  county  returns  4  members  to  parliameut. 
vated  ridges  in  the  western  part  known  as  First  ESSEX,  Eabls  of.     Seo  Dktxbeux. 
and  Second  mountains.     Much  of  tho  soil  is  ESSLING.    See  Asperx. 
highly  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  and  ESSLINGEN,  a  town  of  WUrtemberg.  Ger- 
good  pasturage.     In  1850  it  yielded  297,070  many,  capital  of  a  bmliwick  of  the  same  ume. 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  151,705  of  oats,  159,148  situated  on  tlio  Neckar,  on  the  railway  to  ind  7 
of  potatoes,  29,287  tons  of  hay,  and  378,233  lbs.  m.  E.  of  Stuttgart ;  pop.  7,920.     It  is  a  very  x- 
of  butter.    There  were  0  cutlery  and  10  edge  tive  commercial  and  mani^actiaiing  town.   T^ 
tool  manufactories,  13  inm  founderies,  3  brass  locomotives  made  there  are  celebrated,  aftilso  ft 
founderies,  1  typo  foundery,  13  machine  shops,  species  of  wine  called  EnUngtr  Chamfaf^r, 
11  ]mtent  leather  manufactories,  10  Hour  mills,  It  contains  a  normal  achool,  a  school  .for  tbi 
15  paper  mills,  3  manufactories  of  India  rubber,  deaf  and  dumb,  a  ragged  school,  and  an  «st«b-     | 
8  of  woollen,  2  of  cotton,  2  of  shawls,  and  a  lishment  for  the  cure  of  nervous  affections.  I&     | 
great  number  of  minor  establishments.    Thero  the  ncigliborhood,  on  the  Rothenberg,  is  site- 
were  80  churches,  9  newspaper  otlices,  7,475  ated  tho  Greek  chapel,    which  contains  li* 
pui>ils  attending  public  schools,  and  3,714  at-  statues  of  the  fonr  evangelists  by  Dannecker     ' 
tending  academies   and  other   schools.      Tho  and  Thorwaldsen. 

Now  Jersey,  New  Jersey  central,  and  Morris  ESTAING,   CnARLES  IIxctok,   const  d*.  i     j 

and  Essex  railroads,  and  the  Morris  canal  inter-  French  naval  officer,  born  at  the  chateau  cf     ■ 

sect  the  county.    Organized  in  1710.     Capital,  Ruvel,  in  Auvorgne,  in  1729,  executed  in  Pwia^     ^ 

Newark.    V.  An  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  N.  E.  April  28,  1794.  He  first  joined  the  army.  »erred 

by  Rappahannock  river ;  area,  about  300  ^\.  m. ;  under  Lally-Tollendal   in  India   as   brigadiez; 

pop.  in  1850, 10,206,  of  whom  6,702  were  slaves,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  SCftbai 

It  has  an  uneven  surface  in  the  W.  part ;  tho  in  1759,  but  released  on  parole.    Ue  then  cflt«f- 
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ed  the  nairj,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  the  States,  where  there  is  no  limitation  to  particn- 
English  in  tiie  East,  but  on  his  return  was  cap-  lar  heirs,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  entire  pro- 
tnred  near  Lorient  bj  the  British  cruisers.  The  prietorship  of  the  lands.  But  in  England  there 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  at  Ports-  are  estates  of  inheritance  in  fee  simple  and  fbe 
mouth,  on  pretence  that  he  had  broken  the  tail,  the  former  being  an  estate  which  descends 
parole  given  at  Madras,  led  him  to  vow  eternal  to  a  man's  general  heirs,  the  latter  being  limited 
hatred  to  England ;  and  in  1778,  having  reach-  to  certain  specified  heirs,as  for  instance  teaman's 
ed  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  navy,  issue  male  or  female,  or  to  the  heirs  of  his  body 
and  refused  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  he  took  begotten  of  a  certain  wife.  By  such  limitations, 
command  of  a  fleet  of  16  vessels  designed  to  co-  although  the  estate  descends  to  the  particular 
operate  with  the  United  States.  He  arrived  in  heirs,  yet  failing  them  it  reverts  to  the  grantor 
Delaware  bay  in  July,  and  in  August  made  a  dem-  or  supposed  original  proprietor,  instead  of  de- 
onstration  against  Newport,  obliging  the  British  scending  to  a  man^s  general  heirs ;  and  so  far 
to  destroy  6  of  their  frigates  lying  there,  but  failed  ,  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  enjoyment  of 
in  the  midn  object,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  estate,  because  a  man  is  perpetuated  in  and 
the  Americans  to  come  to  his  support  in  proper  represented  by  his  heirs.  In  this  sense  a  fee 
season.  His  fleet  was  soon  after  shattered  in  a  simple  is  deemed  an  absolute  ownership,  in  dis- 
atorm,  while  endeavoring  to  come  to  action  tinction  from  a  fee  tail,  which  is  limited  in  de- 
with  the  ships  of  Lord  llowe ;  whereupon  he  scent.  Another  distinction,  however,  was  more 
proceeded  to  Boston  to  reflt,  after  a  sharp  quar-  important,  viz. :  that  while  the  former  could 
reLwith  Gen.  Sullivan,  who  wished  him  to  re-  be  conveyed  or  devised,  the  latter  in  theory 
new  the  attack  upon  Newport.  The  count's  could  not  be,  yet  practically  it  could  be  alien- 
eoorso  was  bitterly  condemned  by  the  Ameri-  atcd  by  a  particular  form  of  proceeding  called 
can  people,  and  some  even  accused  him  of  per-  a  common  recovery.  Yet  a  fee  simple  is  not 
fidy ;  but  in  the  present  instance  he  seems  to  necessarily  the  entire  proprietorship,  for  it  may 
have  been  ruled  by  his  own  officers,  with  whom  be  subject  to  encumbrances  by  mortgage  or 
it  is  said  that  his  rapid  promotion  on  ezchang  judgment  and  otherwise ;  and  smaller  estates, 
ing  the  land  for  the  naval  service  made  him  as  a  lease  for  years,  may  be  carved  out  of  it, 
unpopular.  Having  refitted,  he  sailed  for  the  though  in  such  case  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
West  Indies,  where  he  failed  in  on  effort  to  call  the  principal  estate  a  fee  simple  in  rever- 
take  Saint  Luoia,  but  made  himself  master  of  sion  or  remainuer.  There  are  also  qualified  or 
the  islands  of  Saint  Vincent  and  Grenada,  and  determinable  estates  of  inheritance,  by  which  is 
had  an  indecisive  engagement  with  Admind  By-  meant  that  the  estate  may  be  determined  by  some 
ron.  In  Sept.  1779,  he  appeared  off  Savannah  contingency,  and  yet  the  contingency  may  never 
with  the  purpose  of  acting  against  that  city  in  happen,  and  therefore  by  possibility  the  estate 
concert  with  Gen.  Lincoln ;  but  having  first  lost  will  be  perpetual.  The  illustrations  of  this  spe- 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  attack  by  giving  the  cies  of  inheritance  are  for  the  most  part  hypo- 
British  time  to  complete  their  defences  under  theticol,  as  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  so  long  as 
cover  ot  a  truce,  he  next  ruined  the  enterprise  St.  Paul's  church  shall  stand.  Sometimes  the 
by  a  precipitate  assault  when  he  should  have  qualification  is  residence  in  a  particular  place, 
besieged  in  form.  In  this  action  Pulaski  was  Or  again,  there  may  be  a  restriction  that  the 
killed,  and  D'Estaing  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  person  taking  the  estate  shall  not  marry,  an 
He  returned  to  France  in  1780,  was  a  member  instance  of  which  wo  have  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
of  the  assembly  of  notables  in  1787,  was  chosen  vise  by  a  man  to  his  wife  on  condition  that  she 
commandant  of  the  national  guard  of  Versailles  shall  continue  a  widow.  When  by  the  limita- 
in  1789,  and  afterward  went  to  reside  in  Paris,  tion  an  estate  is  to  last  till  a  certain  event,  there 
where  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  the  na-  is  until  the  event  happen  an  inheritance  subject 
tional  guard.  He  gave  in  his  submission  to  the  to  being  determined ;  though  if  the  event  be- 
assembly  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  was  made  come  impossible,  then  the  estate  is  converted 
admiral  and  put  on  the  retired  list  in  1792,  but  into  a  fee  simple  absolute.  A  conveyance  by 
falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the  terrorists,  was  the  owner  of  a  determinable  fee  will  of  course 
finally  led  to  the  guillotine.  be  subject  to  the  qualification  or  contingency 
ESTATE  (Lat  status),  in  law,  a  term  usually  upon  which  the  estate  depends.  It  may  be  a 
expressing  an  interest  in  lauds,  though  in  a  question,  in  the  case  of  a  limitation  to  a  man 
^neral  sense  it  is  applied  to  both  real  and  per-  and  his  heirs  so  long  as  they  reside  in  a  certain 
aonal  property,  as  we  sometimes  see  in  wills  and  place,  what  the  effect  of  alienation  would  be ; 
the  like.  But  when  used  with  a  discriminative  out  probably  the  same  rule  would  apply,  viz. : 
signification  to  designate  the  nature  and  limit  that  it  would  be  valid  to  the  extent  of  the 
of  the  interest,  it  properly  relates  to  lands  only,  right  which  the  grantee  himself  had,  but  would 
We  shall  in  this  article  merely  define  the  sev-  be  defeated  by  a  breach  of  the  condition.  If 
eral  classes  of  estates,  without  going  into  an  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
extended  illustration  of  their  legal  incidents,  the  estate,  the  restriction  would,  it  may  be  pre- 
L  An  estate  of  inheritance,  which  is  sometimes  sumcd,  be  void  under  the  statutory  rule  which 
expressed  by  the  term  fee.  Thus  when  we  say  a  has  been  adopted  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
man  has  the  fee  of  lands,  it  is  meant  that  he  whereby  the  power  of  alienation  cannot  be  sus- 
has  an  inheritable  estate ;  and  in  the  United  pended  by  any  limitation  or  condition  whatever 
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for  a  longer  period  than  two  lives  in  being  at  over  after  the  determination  of  his  int«rest.  In 
tlie  creation  of  the  estate.    II.  An  estate  for  such  a  case  the  tenant  holds  bjthe  mcrelAch«9 
life.    This  limy  be  either  by  express  grant  or  by  of  the  landlord,  and  is  snltject  to  being  tarned 
operation  of  law.    Of  the  latter  kind  are  dower  out  by  summary  proceedings.     Bat  any  act  cf 
and  curtesy,  the  revSpective  interests  of  the  wifo  the  landlord  affirming  the  ^ronfffal  boldin;:.  a# 
and  husband,  each  in  tlio  lands  of  the  other,  in  receipt  of  rent,  would  convert  the  naked  occb- 
case  of  survivorship.    Estates  for  life  as  well  as  pancy  into  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  is 
inheritance  are  included  in  the  common  denom-  tlien  determinable  only  at  the  end  of  the  jtsx. 
ination    of    freehold    {liberum    tenemcntum) ;  One  month's  notice  to  quit  is  required  by  ata:- 
whicli  tenn  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  ute  in  New  York  before  taking  summary  prii- 
the  ancient  mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  by  ceedings ;  but  6  months'  notice  is  necessary  to 
livery  of  seisin,  that  is,  deliver^'  of  possession  enable  the  landlord  to  proceed  by  action  cf 
according  to  the  form  of  feudal  investiture,  ejectment.    Hie  English  statute  of  frauds  (2& 
Other  estates  which  were  of  an  inferior  nature  ,  Charles  II.),  which  has  been  generally  retrnact«d 
could  be  transferred  without  tliis  formality.    It '  in  the  United  States,  requires  leases  for  a  ura 
was  chiefly,   however,  as  a  distinction  from  of  more  than  one  year  to  bo  in  writing ;  and  in 
copyhold  estates  that  the  term  was  used.    The  the  state  of  Kew  York  a  lease  for  a  term  tx- 
copyhold  was  originally  an  estate  at  the  mere  ceeding  3  years  must  be  recorded,  or  it  will  t< 
will  of  the  lord,  but  became  established  by  ])re-  inoperative  against  subsequent  bona  fidt  j.cr- 
Bcription,  tlio  evidence  of  which  was  in  the  rolls  chasers.    Another  distinction  in  the  naturi:  of 
of  the  courts  baron,  wlienco  the  estate  was  said  estates  has  reference  to  the  time  when  the  ri^bt 
to  be  held  by  copy  of  court  roll ;  and  although  is  reducible  to  possession.    The  right  may  €xi4 
it  thus  became  independent  of  the  will  of  the  |)rospectivcly,  and  it  is  then  termed  an  estate 
lord,  it  was  still  deemed  a  base  tenure,  and  the  in  expectancy.    It  is  of  two  kinds :  one  crcit«i! 
form  of  conveyance  was  by  surrender  to  tlie  by  the  act  of  parties,  and  chilled  a  remmndrr; 
lord,  and  a  now  grant  by  him  to  the  alienee,  the  other  by  operation  of  law,  and  called  s  re- 
admitting him  to  be  tenant  of  the  copyliold  version.    An  estate  in  remiunder  is  what  re- 
npou  the  same  terms  by  which  the  estate  had  mains  after  a  particular  estate,  either  for  years 
been  formerly  held.     An  estate  for  life  may  bo  or  life,  to  take  effect  in  possession  inimedutclr 
cither  for  the  life  of  the  tenant  himself  or  of  after  such  estate,  and  must  be  created  at  th« 
another  person.     The  latter  is  usually  dcsig-  same  time,  though  limited  to  commence  in  po*- 
nated  as  an  estate  imr  autre  vie.    111.  Estates  session  at  a  future  time.     Thus  if  a  life  e?tt!e 
less  than  freehold  are  for  a  term  of  years,  or  bo  granted  to  A,  with  remainder  to  B  for  life, 
at  will,  or  by  sufferance.     Tlie  first  is  for  a  and  remainder  to  0  in  fee,  here  are  two  k- 
definite  period ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  length  mainders  to  commence  in  future,  and  the  who> 
of  the  i)eriod,  even  if  it  should  be  a  thousand  property  constitutes  but  one  estate.    Yet  in  ts*- 
years,  it  is  still  inferior  to  a  freehold,  and  is  dinary  phraseology,  where  thero  is  but  one  Xv- 
classed  in  law   with  chattel  interests.     Thus,  mainder  including  the  whole  residue  of  the  «?- 
upon  the  death  of  the  tenant,  liis  lease  is  in-  tate,  the  fee  is  said  to  be  in  tlio  person  to  vb'iin 
eluded  with  the  personal  property  to  be  admin-  such  limitation  is  made.     An  estate  in  KVif- 
istercd  as  assets,  instead  of  going  to  the  heir,  sion  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  gratt- 
In  tlie  state  of  New  York,  by  statute,  leases  for  or  or  his  heirs  or  in  the  heirs  of  a  testator  after 
a  term  of  years  arc  denominated  chattels  real ;  the  determination  of  a  particular  estate  grantd! 
they  are  made  subject  to  the  lien  of  a  judgment,  or  devised.    The  estate  reverts  by  opemtioQ  irf 


son  is  inolucU'd  under  the  same  rules.     An  es-  is  when  the  limitation  depends  upon  a  contiu- 

tate  at  will  was  when  lands  were  occupied  by  gency  which  is  uncertain  or  may  not  occur  till 

the  tenant  with  consent  of  the  landlord,  but  after  the  determination  of  the  particnlar  e»- 

without  any  agreement  as  to  the  time  the  ten-  tate ;  though  it  is  held  that  such  coutingcncr 

ant  should  be  i)ernntted  to  remain.     It  can  must  not  be  a  remote  possibility,  as  if  the  lim- 

hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  present,  as  the  courts  itation  should  be  to  the  heirs  of  a  child  not  yei 

now  hold  a  tenancy  where  no  certain  term  is  born.     A  single  illustration  of  this  kind  of  Vs- 

agreed  upon  to  be  from  year  to  year,  and  rea-  tato  will  be  sufficient.     If  a  grant  be  made  to 

sonable  notice  must  be  given  of  the  intention  to  A  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  B, 

terminate  it.     The  circumstance  that  distin-  and  B  should  survive  A,  inasmuch  as  he  caDK<: 

guishes  the  two  kinds  of  ten^mcy  is  the  resers'a-  have  heirs  while  living,  the  remainder* woold 

tion  of  a  certain  rent,  which  may  be  either  by  fail ;  but  if  the  limitation  bo  to  A  and  B  dnrisg 

express  agreement,  or  by  implication  from  the  their  joint  lives,  with  remiunder  to  the  furvi- 

reccipt  of  rent.     If  a  certain  rent  is  j)ayaMe,  it  vor,  here  the  remainder  will  take  effect,  though 

constitutes  an  estate  from  year  to  war ;  but  if  it  is  uncertain  as  to  the  person  who  will  have 

neither  rent  nor  time  of  occupation  be  si)Ocilied,  the  benclit  of  it.  An  executory  devise  is  adi5- 

it  would  be  a  tenancy  at  will.     An  otate  by  position  of  an  estate  by  will  which  would  not 

sufferance  is  where  the  tenant  ha*«  been  in  pos-  be  valid  if  made  by  deed,  as  a  limitation  of  a 

session  by  lawful  title,  but  wrongfully  holds  contingent  remainder.     The  distinction  is  tha: 
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the  Temdnder  must  take  effect  immediately  Este.  B7bis8onsGneIfoiy.(Wel{)andFolcoL, 
upon  the  determination  of  the  particular  estate  the  Este  family  was  divided  into  two  great  Ger< 
or  not  at  all ;  whereas  an  executory  devise  is  man  and  Italian  branches.  Guclfo  IV.  was  Al- 
good  without  a  particular  estate  to  support  it.  berto  Azzo^s  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  Kunitza 
Thus  if  a  devise  be  made  to  A,  to  take  effect  or  Kunigunde,  a  Bavarian  princess  of  the  Ger- 
on  his  marriage,  in  this  case  until  such  marriage  man  house  of  Welf,  who  counted  their  ancestry 
the  fee  descends  to  the  heir  at  law,  subject  to  back  to  the  times  of  Obarlemange.  He  inher- 
being  divested  by  the  performance  of  the  con-  ited  from  his  uncle  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and 
dition.  There  is  still  another  distinction  of  the  march  of  Verona,  and  succeeded  to  the 
estates  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  posses*  dukedom  of  Bavaria  in  1071.  Through  his  de- 
fion,  under  which  head  are  classed  joint  tenan-  scendants,  the  Bavarian  dukes,  Ilenry  the  Proud 
cy,  tenancy  in  common,  and  coparcenary.  The  and  Henry  the  Lion,  he  became  the  progenitor 
last  of  these,  which  is  a  descent  of  an  inheri-  of  the  elder  or  German  branch  of  the  house  of 
tan^  to  female  heirs,  in  which  case  they  tak^  Este,  from  which  the  lines  of  Brunswick  and 
an  equal  interest  in  the  entire  estate,  but  with-  Hanover  (known  also  by  the  name  of  Este- 
out  being  subject  to  the  rule  which  applied  to  Guelph)  and  the  reigning  dynasty  of  England 
joint  tenancy  as  to  the  right  of  the  survivor  to  are  descended.  Folco  I.  (1060-1135),  one  of 
the  whole,  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  Alberto  Azzo^s  sons  by  his  2d  wife  Garscnda, 
at  least  is  not  distinguishable  from  a  tenancy  in  heiress  of  the  counts  of  Maine  in  France,  became 
oommon.  By  statute  the  descent  of  lands  is  to  the  founder  of  the  principal  younger  or  Italian 
•U  the  children,  male  and  female,  who  hold  as  branch  of  the  house,  from  whence  came  the 
tenants  in  common.  So  ioint  tenancy,  the  pe-  former  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  the  present  dukes 
coliar  featnre  of  which  is  that  the  whole  es-  of  Modena.  Folco  I.  was  succeeded  as  marquis 
tate  Tests  in  the  survivor,  has  been  abolished  of  Este  by  his  son  Ubizzo  (died  in  1190),  who 
in  this  country,  except  in  respect  to  executors  was  confirmed  in  all  his  possessions  by  the  em- 
aod  other  trustees,  and  except  also  when  it  peror  of  Germany  (1184:1,  and  appointed  mar- 
ls expressly  declared  in  the  deed  or  will  creat-  quis  or  imperial  vicar  of  Milan  and  Genoa.  The 
ing  tne  estate  that  it  is  to  be  held  in  joint  ten-  foundation  of  their  influence  in  Ferrara  was  laid 
ancy.  In  all  other  cases,  where  there  is  a  pos-  in  the  12th  century  by  the  marriage  of  a  mar- 
aession  of  lands  by  several  persons  without  any  quis  of  Este  with  Marchesella,  the  last  offspring 
aeparation  into  specific  parts,  it  is  a  tenancy  in  of  the  Adelardi  family,  the  popular  leaders  or 
oommon;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  the  Guelphs  against  tiie  powerful  Ghibelline 
ahonld  all  hold  by  the  same  title,  or  have  an  family  Taurello.  This  marriage  secured  to  the 
equal  interest ;  it  is  sufiicient  if  each  has  an  in-  Este  family  a  great  political  influence,  and  the 
terest,  and  that  it  is  undivided.  Such  an  inter-  possession  of  Ferrara  and  of  other  important 
est  can  be  conveyed  or  devised,  the  same  as  Italian  towns.  AzzoYI.  (1170-1212)  was  placed 
property  held  in  severalty,  and  partition  may  be  in  1208  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Fer- 
compelled  by  either  party  on  application  to  a  rara  with  power  to  appoint  his  successor.  He 
eompetent  court.  Various  equitable  interests  was  the  leader  of  the  Guelphs  against  Ezzelino, 
in  lands  will  be  discussed  in  the  article  Trusts,  the  champion  of  the  Ghibcllines.  Azzo  YU. 
—We  have  thus  far  considered  estates  of  a  cor-  (1206-1264)  defeated  Ezzelino,  and  was  hailed 
jwreal  nature  only ;  but  there  are  also  incor-  as  the  saviour  of  Lombardy.  Ubizzo  III.  and 
poreal  estates,  such  as  rents,  easements,  &c.  Nicolo  L,  sons  and  successors  of  Aldobrandino 
Bat  the  general  principles  applicable  to  the  II.,  took  possession  of  Modena,  May  13,  1836. 
one  class  will  also  apply  to  the  other ;  and  Their  brother  Kinaldo  died  daring  the  siege  of 
whatever  there  may  be  peculiar  to  any  partic-  that  city,  Dec.  81,  1835 ;  Nicolo  died  May  1. 
nlar  spedes  of  incorporeal  estate  will  be  treat-  1346,  and  Ubizzo  in  May,  1852.  The  titles  of 
ed  under  the  appropriate  head.  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio  and  of  Ferrara  were 
ESTE,  a  princely  house  of  Italy,  from  which  formally  conferred  upon  the  marquis  Borso  of 
aeveral  European  dynasties  are  descended.  Its  Este  (died  in  1471),  the  former  in  1452  by  the 
genealo^  is  conflicting  until  the  9th  century,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  latter  at  a  subse- 
nrom  which  period  it  is  traceable  to  the  petty  quent  period  by  Paul  II.,  who  held  Ferrara  as 
princes  who  held  Tuscany  and  other  Italian  a  papal  fief.  Borso  and  many  of  the  succeeding 
atates  as  imperial  fiefs  under  the  Carlovingian  dukes  were  distinguished  for  their  patronage  of 
emperors.  The  name  of  Este  was  derived  from  art  and  letters.  Ercole  I.  (1433-1505)  was  the 
the  castle  and  town  of  Este  (anc.  AtesU),  15  m.  friend  of  the  poet  Boiardo  or  Bojardo,  who  was 
from  Padna,  formerly  a  Roman  colony  of  some  often  employed  in  his  service.  Among  the  dis- 
note,  and  now  a  town  of  about  9,000  inhabi-  tinguished  visitors  of  his  brilliant  court  was  the 
tants  in  the  Venetian  delegation  of  Padua.  The  youthful  Ariosto,  who  afterward  became  the 
knore  immediate  founder  of  the  house  was  Al-  prot6g6  of  Ercole's  sons.  Cardinal  Ippolito  of 
berto  Azzo  II.  (bom  996,  died  1097).  By  judi-  Este  (1479-1620)  and  Alfonso  I.,  the  husband 
cions  management  and  by  grants  from  the  em-  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  (1480-1584),  who  succeeded 
peror  of  (^rmany  he  added  to  the  fiefs  and  his  father  as  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.  This 
manors  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  cardinal  of  Este  was  the  same  prelate  who  be- 
andnnde  until  they  reached  the  number  of  about  came  so  jealous  of  his  natural  brother  Giulio 
SOy  indading  the  margraviate  or  marquisate  of  that  he  was  accused  of  having  caused  him  to  be 
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blimlcd.  ITo  must  not  bo  confounded  with  his  and  Xicholas  (lfikl6s)  IV.  (1 765-1 833\  di^ 
nci)hcw,  Cardinal  Ippolito  of  Esto,  the  younper,  tinguished  as  a  diplomatist  and  as  the  fuuntitr 
a  brother  of  Alfonso's  successor,  Ercolo  II.  (loOS-  of  a  splendid  picture  gallery  at  Vienna,  his 
1519),  who  built  the  Est onsian  villa  at  Tivoli  naid  that  the  crown  of  Hangary  was  offtrtdio 
near  lldnie.  Ercolc  II.  was  succeeded  by  Al-  him  by  Najwleon  in  1809,  but  that  ho  dtcHrti 
fV>nso  II.,  who  was  the  last  legitimate  prince  of  it. — Paul  Anthony  (Pal  Astal}^  son  of  iL* 
tbe  house  of  Este,  whoso  court  was  renowned  preceding,  bom  March  10,  1786,  oflBciattil  u 
foritssi)londor,aud  whose  name,  ns  well  as  those  Austrian  ambassador  at  various  courts  of  E> 
of  his  sisters  Lucrezia  and  especially  Elconora,  rope,  and  for  several  years  at  that  of  St.  J&nies 
are  associated  with  tho  misfortunes  of  the  poet  where  ho  lived  in  a  magnificent  style.  In  1S»S 
Tonpiato  Ta:?so.  Tho  power  of  the  Este  family  he  occupied  for  a  few  months  a  seat  in  the  Hcs- 
in  Kerrara  expired  with  Alfonso  II.,  who  died  garian  ministry  under  Count  Louis  BattbyaroT, 
in  15!»7.  His  nephew  Ccsare  (a  natural  son  of  retiring  as  soon  as  it  become  evident  thai  itii 
Alfonso  I.)  succeeded  him,  but  Ferrara  was  political  independence  of  Hungary  was  nm  p^-- 
seized  by  Clement  VIII.  as  a  i>apal  fief.  Cesaro  sihlo  without  a  rupture  with  Austria.  E«r  :>  tbe 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  Jan.  28,  presentrepresentativeof  the  oldest  branch  of  tbe 
1598,  but  retained  tho  duchies  of  Modena  and  Esterhazy  family,  and  the  most  extensive  lud- 
Ke^gio.  The^e  duchies  were  taken  by  Napoleon  holder  in  the  Austrian  empire ;  his  p09ese9»iou 
I.  in  I7!)7lrom  the  duke  Ercolo  Ilinaldo  (1727-  comprising  manors,  chateaux,  villages,  and  «- 
ISo^Oi  ^^1^1  atniexed  to  tho  Cisalpine  republic,  tates  in  Hungary,  amounting  to  hundrid^.  Be- 
The  male  liue  expired  with  him,  and  his  only  side  these  he  owns  the  manors  of  Pottencieia 
daughter  Maria  Beatrice  (1752-1829),  tho  last  and  Schwnrzbach  in  Lower  Austria,  Gailinptnia 
oflspring  of  the  Italian  branch  of  tho  house  of  Baden,  and  Edelstettcn  in  Havaria.  ThecrDtru 
Este,  married  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  8d  son  administration  of  his  Hungarian  posse^iins if 
of  Francis  1.  of  Austria,  who  became  tho  founder  at  Eisenstadt,  a  town  12  m.  from  Oodenbiii^ 
of  the  family  of  Austria-Este.  The  possessions  which  contains  a  magnificent  palace.  Id  tl-e 
of  Mas>a  Carrara  were  inherited  by  her  oldest  park  is  an  orangery  with  400  orange  tree*  ci 
son  Francis  IV.  ( 177i)-lR-tfi),  who  was  reinstated  luuuerous  other  species  of  exotic  plants^.  XonL 
as  duke  of  Modena  in  1S14,  and  was  succeeded  of  tho  town  are  the  princely  zoological  pardrfi& 
by  Francis  v.,  archduke  of  Austria-Este,  who  Other  celebrated  palaces  of  tho  prince  are  in  de 
was  duke  of  Modena  in  May,  1859,  when  war  village  of  Esterluiz  (I-owcr  Hungary,  cirrle  ci 
broke  out  V)etwcen  Austria  and  Franco  and  Sar-  Oedenburg  on  the  lake  of  Neusio<II)  and  il  \> 
dinia.  Tlio  name  of  E^te  was  adopted  by  tho  enna.  The-heir  to  his  title  and  estates  is  hi?  <cc 
children  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  (1774-1843)  and  Xicholas,  born  Juno  25, 1817;  married  in  l>4i 
Lady  Augusta  Murray  do  Ameland  (died  in  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Jersev,  who  died  Xor. 
liome,  March  5,  1830).  The  marriage  of  tho  17,1853.— Count  VALEXTnfE(VAi.E>Tix),  a  Eta- 
duke  with  Lady  Murray  having  been  deeme<l  a  beroftheLimscliitzbranchoftheEsterhazjio 
violation  of  the  royal  marriage  act  passed  in  tho  ily,  born  Jan.  28, 1814,  was  Austrian  anibtfpsrtj.r 
reign  of  George  III.,  it  was  annulled  by  tho  in  Stockholm,  in  Munich,  and  from  1854  to  I ^S) 
])rerogaiivc  court  and  dissolved  in  Aug.  1794.  in  St.  Petersburg.  During  the  Crimean  wi:  h-e 
Theirdaughter,  Augusta  Emma  d'Este,  was  mar-  was  deputed  (Dec.  28,  1855)  by  the  Austrja 
ried  in  is  t.j  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  (afterward  court  to  ])ropose  terms  of  i>eace  to  the  T%\k?^ja 
Baron  Truro),  who  died  Nov.  11,  1855.  Their  government,  which  were  accepted  Jan.  ll.l$5d. 
son,  Auirustns  Frederic  d'E>te,  a  colonel  in  tho  ESTHER  (Ileb.  IIa(Ia4t$a\  the  name  rf  i 
army,  born  Jan.  lo,  1791,  died  in  Dec.  1848.  Persian  queen  of  Jewish  descent,  vifeof  Aha- 
After  the  death  of  William  IV.  he  claimed  Ids  suerus,  and  also  the  title  of  tlie  Biblical  b«k 
recognition  as  a  member  of  tho  royal  family,  that  contains  her  history,  and  the  intere^tis^ 
but  the  IhuK)verian  council  of  state,  to  whom  narrative  of  the  delivery  of  the  Jews  by  her 
ho  suhmitte<i  his  claim  in  1834,  refused  to  take  from  a  general  massacre  that  was  to  takefh^ 
it  into  consideration.  After  the  death  of  his  on  the  13th  uf  the  month  Adar,  throughoni  th< 
father  his  claims  to  the  dukedom  of  Sussex  were  whole  Persian  empire.  The  book  is  one  of  ib* 
disallowed  by  tlie  house  of  lords  (July  9, 1844).  smallest  historicid  works  of  the  Hebrew  Scriiv- 
ESTEKllAZV  (or  Eszteuhazy)  of  Galan-  tures,  and  one  of  the  5  so  called  MegillotK  iw 
THA,  a  no])le  Iluiiirarian  family,  who  trace  their  belongs  to  the  Ilogiographo.  It  is  written  h 
origin  to  the  loth  eentury,  though  there  is  remarkably  correct,  but  somewhat  modrn 
no  authentic  reconl  t)f  their  cxi^^tence  till  tho  Hebrew,  and  distinguished  by  some  new  wopd\ 
13th.  The  oldest  branch  of  the  family  wero  and  the  total  absence  of  anv  reference  to  Goi 
created  in  1(V22  counts  of  Forchtenstein  (Hung,  notwithstanding  tho  decidedly  proridentiiL 
Frakno),  and  afterward  princes  c»f  the  empire,  though  not  unnatural,  concatenation  of  tbe 
Among  its  eminent  members  were  Paul  (Ilun.  events  related.  It  is  chiefly  thb  circamfUDM 
Pal)  IV.  (1035-1713),  palatine  of  Hungary,  who  which  has  led  to  tho  conclusion  of  some  criticA 

extnct 

art,  especially  of  mu>ic,  Haydn  the  comj)Oser  other  distinguished  Jews.     The  book  namtcf 

having  been  his  chapel  master  for  30  years ;  how  tho  king,  incited  by  his  vindictive  minis- 
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ter  Haman,  wlio  was  incensed  bytho  independent  Wesenberg,  Leal^  and  Kunda.  Its  governor  is 
spirit  of  the  Jew  Mordecai,  resolved  upon  the  under  tlie  orders  of  a  governor-general  who  re- 
massacre  of  all  the  Jews  in  his  dominions,  but  sides  at  Kiga,  and  who  has  authority  also  over 
was  turned  from  his  wicked  purpose  by  Esther,  Livonia  and  Courland. — The  Esthonians  are  of 
who,  inspired  by  Mordecai,  saved  her  nation  at  Finnish  descent,  of  slight  stature,  daring,  and 
the  risk  of  her  own  life.  To  commemorate  the  vindictive.  They  embraced  Christianity  about 
almost  miraculous  salvation  of  their  people,  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  fell  sue- 
and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  Mordecai  cessively  under  the  power  of  the  merchants  of 
and  Esther  introduced  the  fast  of  tlio  18th  of  Bremen,  the  Danes3  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
Adar,  the  day  of  danger,  and  the  festival  of  Livonian  knights  (Porte  Glaive),  and  the  bish- 
Purim  or  lots,  still  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on  ops  of  Riga  and  Ungannia.  Threatened  in  1555 
the  14th  and  15th  of  the  same  month,  as  days  with  conquest  by  Russia,  they  preferred  to  re- 
of  entertainment  and  joy,  and  for  sending  pres-  cognize  tlie  authority  of  Eric  XIV.,  king  of 
ents  to  each  other,  and  alms  to  the  poor.  On  Sweden,  whose  successors  gave  legal  sanction  to 
the  former  of  these  days  the  Megillah  is  read  in  the  rights  of  the  Esthonians  by  various  treaties, 
the  synagogues.  The  Persian  name  of  the  especially  by  that  of  Oliva  in  1660.  In  1710 
queen  has  been  differently  translated ;  and  that  the  country  was  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great 
of  the  king  Ahasuerus,  *'  wlio  reigned  from  In-  in  his  war  with  Charles  XII.,  and  was  definitely 
dia  to  -Ethiopia  over  the  127  provinces  of  the  confirmed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in 
empire  of  Persia  and  Media,"  is  a  source  of  con-  1721.  Tiie  populatiou  was  from  that  time  kept 
tradictory  hypotheses  among  critics.  From  the  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  degradation,  living- 
last  king  of  Media  down  to  the  last  king  of  Per-  with  their  cattle  in  n^iserable  huts,  the  doors  of 
sla,  each  monarch  of  that  united  empire  has-had  which  served  also  for  windows  and  chimneys. 
*  his  advocate.  The  claims  of  Xerxes,  the  mighty.  Attempts  for  their  emancipation  were  made  by 
luxurious,  and  fickle  invader  of  Greece,  are  best  Alexander  I.  in  1816,  who  founded  schools  among 
supported  by  his  character ;  those  of  Arta-  them.  The  Esthonian  lords  are  chiefly  of  the 
xerxes  Longimanus,  by  the  authority  of  the  Sep-  German  race,  and  to  their  efforts  the  ameliora- 
tuagint  and  Josephus.  The  apocryphal  addi-  tions  are  to  be  attributed.  Tliere  are  Esthonian 
tions  to  the  book  caused  it  to  be  violently  at-  popular  songs,  of  a  naive  and  melancholy  char- 
tacked  by  Luther. — By  a  singular  coincidence,  acter,  versified  in  the  Finnish  manner,  that  is. 
another  Jewess  Esther  also  attracted  the  love  of  metrically  and  alliteratively.  The  oldest  of 
a  mighty  gentile  king,  Casimir  the  Great  of  Po-  these  is  a  song  of  the  peasants  of  the  canton  of 
land  (ld3^1870),became  his  mistress,  and  caused  Revel,  which  has  been  sung  from  the  time  of 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  her  people,  in  a  time  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
of  most  barbarous  persecutions.  Her  history  ESTIENNE,  or  Etiksne,  a  celebrated  French 
has  been  adorned  by  the  romantic  pen  of  Ber-  family  of  printers.  See  Stephens. 
natowicz,  Bulgarin,  Bronikowski,  J6sika,  and  ESTILL,  an  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by  the 
others ;  and  her  memory  is  preserved  by  tlie  Kentucky  river ;  area  about  300  sq.  ni ;  pop.  in 
tomb  ofLobz6w,nearCracow,once  her  residence.  1850,  5,985,  of  whom  411  were  slaves.  It  is 
ESTH0NIA(Gx3r.  J5it^A/<xrt(/;  Esth.  Wiroma\  well  supplied  with  water  power,  and  rich  in 
a  government  of  European  Russia,  extending  coal  and  iron.  The  surface  is  uneven  or  moun- 
along  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  having  tainous,  and  there  are  many  extensive  forests. 
the  Baltio  sea  on  the  W.,  the  government  of  The  soil,  which  is  moderately  but  not  uniformly 
LivoniaandLakePeipuson  the  S.,  and  the  gov-  fertile,  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  grass 
ernment  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the  E.,  and  includ-  and  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  1850  yielded 
ing  Dago  and  some  smaller  islands  in  the  Baltic ;  291,728  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18,629  of  oats,  and 
area»  7,993  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  820,000,  consisting  24,150  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  10  churchesj 
chiefly  of  Esthonians  (formerly  called  by  the  Rus-  and  215  pupils  attending  public  schools.  This 
sians  Tchud»\  but  including  also  many  Russians,  county  was  formed  in  1808,  and  named  in  honor 
Germans,  Swedes,  and  Danes.  Its  capital  is  of  Capt.  James  Estill,  who  fell  in  an  engagement 
Revel,  which  name  is  also  often  given  to  the  with  the  Indians  in  1782.  Capital,  Irvine, 
whole  government  The  surface  is  generally  ESTOVERS,  a  Norman  term,  equivalent  to 
low,  sandy,  rocky,  or  marshy,  and  is  interspersed  necessaries.  The  most  ordinary  use  of  it  was 
with  more  than  200  lakes,  but  produces  abun-  in  reference  to  the  right  of  a  tenant  of  lands  to 
dantly  grains,  flax,  and  pulse..  There  are  many  take  wood  necessary  for  domestic  or  farming 
extensive  forests  of  firs  and  birches.  The  cli-  purposes.  In  such  case  it  was  an  exclusive  right, 
mate  is  moist^  cold,  and  salubrious ;  the  winter  and  related  to  wood  upon  the  leased  premises, 
continues  for  8  months,  and  the  transition  to  But  there  could  be  also  common  of  estovers, 
summer  is  sudden.  The  fisheries  are  productive,  that  is  to  say,  a  right  of  taking  wood  from  other 
agriculture  receives  great  attention,  and  the  lands,  either  in  common  with  other  persons,  or 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  sheep  of  it  might  be  an  exclusive  privilege  appendant  to 
the  merino  and  Saxon  breeds,  is  an  important  a  particular  tenement.  The  alimony  of  a  wife 
interest.  Lutheranism  is  the  prevalent  religion,  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  a  mema  et  thoro  was 
bat  there  are  also  many  adherents  of  the  Greek  formerly  called  estovers,  and  could  be  recovered 
church.  The  government  of  Esthonia  is  divid-  by  a  writ  de  estoteriis  hahendi$, 
ed  into  6  districts,  Revel,  Hapsal,  Weissenstein,  ESTRAYS,  or   Stbays,  domestic   animals, 
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usually  designated  as  cattle,  which  are  found  travaganco  of  frivolons  ladies  of  oar  daT9dvi> 

wandering  in  enclosed  lands,  and  the  owner  of  dies  into  insi^ificanco  compared  to  the  fiibakrv 

•wliich  is  unknown.    In  England  they  belong  to  di8[)lay  of  (TabricUo  on  all  pablic   occa'-i'.-ri?. 

tlic  proprietor  of  the  manor  on  which  they  are  Henry  would  liave  divorced  liimsclf  (as  bt-  af- 

found,  provided  that  after  prochimation  in  tho  terward  did)  from  Margaret  of  Valoi.s,  h!!*  )e- 

churcii  and  two  market  towns  tho  owner  does  gitimate  wife,  for  tho  purpose  of  ni»Dg  Ga- 

not  appear  to  claim  them  within  a  year  and  a  briello  to  tho  throne  of  France,  if  it  had  rrt 

day.    In  the  old  books  estrays  were  described  been  for  his  minister  and  friend  Solly,  who 

asjf)ffw<  vagam,  quod  nuUim  petit^  seguitur,  rel  was  the  only  person  with  whose  influence  she 

whocnt;  therefore  dogs  and  cats  were  not  in-  was  unable  to  coi>e.      She  had  3  children  It 

eluded ;  a  swan  might  be,  but  no  other  fowl,  tho  kinff,  2  sons  and  a  daughter. 

InNew  York,  estrays,  whicli  by  statute  are  neat  ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Porttpi!, 

cattle,   horses,  and  sheep,   found  in  enclosed  on  tho  W.  side  of  tho  kingdom,  between  IV-urm. 

grounds  between  the  months  of  November  and  Beira,  Alemtejo,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  area. 

April,  may  be  sold  by  the  owner  of  such  grounds  7,250  sq.  m. ;  i>op.  806,000.  It  contains  the  cities 

who  shall  have  taken  up  such  estrays,  upon  a  ofLi&bonand  Leiria.    Its  soil  is  watered  and  fe:- 

certaiu  notice  to  the  town  clerk;  the  proceeds,  tilized  by  numerous  streams,  the  princij'al  r-f 

after  paying  tho  expenses  of  keeping  and  of  sale,  which  arc  the  Tagus  and  the  Soldao.    Graic?, 

to  be  i>aid  over  to  the  supervisor  for  the  use  of  fruits,  and  wines  are  produced.    It  has  suffered 

tho  town  unless  tho  owner  shall  claim  the  same  from  earthquakes,  and  lias  unexplored  mintj^ 

within  a  year  after  tlie  sale.    The  limitation  to  ESTREMADURA,  an  old  province  of  Spiin, 

that  particular  period  of  tlic  year  is  probably  be-  in  tho  "\V.  part  of  tho  peninsula,  compriMn^  the 

cause  at  other  times  cattle  are  often  at  large,  and  modern    provinces  of   Bodcyoz   ana    Caci.ntii, 

find  sufficient  sustenance  by  the  roadside  or  upon  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Salamanca.  £. 

common  lands.  In  case  of  damage  done  by  cattle  by  those  of  Toledo,  Ciudad  Real,  and  Cordova, 

in  enclosed  lands,  a  dilferent  remedy  is  provided,  S.  by  those  of  Seville  and  Iluelva,  and  W.  by 

viz.,by  puttingtheminai>ound,an(lasaloby tho  Portugal;  area,  14,743  sq.  m. ;    pop.  601.121. 

pound  master  to  pay  such  damages  and  the  ex-  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountainss  and  i? 

penses  of  keeping,  unless  the  owner  shall  appear  divided  naturally  into  8   parts  by  the  ri^tn 

and  srttle  the  same  within  G  days.    So  where  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  and  into  2  parU  by  :i* 

cattle  are  at  largo  contrary  to  village  or  town  mountains  of  Guadalupe,  San  Pedro,  and  ?a 

regulations,  the  ordinary  proceeding  is  to  put  Mamed.   These  mountains,  forming;  but  a  ^inJ> 

tliem  in  a  pound,  and  after  a  certain  time  to  sell  chain,  traverse  tho  province  from  E.  to  W..  ind 

thum  for  the  payment  of  the  penalty  and  charges,  form  tho  boundary  between  its  two  pre?*L: 

ESTREAT  (Lat.  cxtracium  ;  Fr.  estrete)^  a  divisions.  Tho  soil  of  Estremadura  is  verrf-:- 
tcrm  still  in  use  in  criminal  proceedings,  by  tile,  and  if  well  cultivated  would  produce  *ufi- 
which  is  signified  tho  extracting  or  taking  out  a  cient  to  support  a  third  of  the  populatiiMi  "f 
record  of  a  court  fur  tlie  purpose  of  being  pros-  Spain ;  but  nearly  all  the  large  proprietor^  w- 
ccntcd  in  another  court,  or  it  may  bo  in  the  samo  serve  their  lands  for  the  pasturing  of  their  fl'v:k.s 
court.  To  estreat  a  recognizance  is  to  endorse  6o  that  the  agricultural  products  are  few.  A 
it  by  order  uf  tho  court  for  prosecution.  Tho  little  barley  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  cho- 
use «)f  the  term  probably  grew  out  of  the  custom  nuts  are  abundant,  and  are  the  principal  fo  "d 
in  England  of  sending  all  recognizances  to  the  of  the  inhabitants.  This  province  is  di<a2t 
court  of  exchequer  to  bo  prosecuted.  from  tho  sea,  and  lias  no  great  highways.   Evta 

ESTRfiES,  CJahriem.k  d',  mistress  of  Henry  its  rivers  are  little  used  for  navigation.  I:? 
IV.  of  France,  born  in  1571,  died  April  10, 1590.  manufactures  are  of  no  importance,  and  it  hi* 
In  1590  she  met  Ilenry  for  the  first  time  at  tlio  neglected  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  coal.  It 
chateau  of  Cojuvres,  where  she  resided  with  her  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lna 
family.  She  was  fair  and  of  singularly  delicate  and  was  the  last  province  conquered  by  A""'fr.-*> 
complexion ;  her  eyes  were  blue,  and  combined  IX.  of  that  kingdom ;  whence  the  naine  of  £?• 
in  a  rL-markable  degree  tenderness  with  brilliancy  tremadura,  from  cxtrema  ora^  last  region. 
of  expression ;  her  hair  had  a  golden  line,  her  ESZEK,  Esseck,  or  Esseq  (Hun.  EmsHX  a 
forehead  was  bold  and  large,  her  whole  presence  town  and  fortress  of  Austria,  capital  of  Slavoiiia, 
was  beaming  with  intelligence  and  instinct  with  and  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name,  on  the  river 
gentleness  and  grace.  She  inspired  the  French  Drave,  13  m.  fron^  its  confluence  with  the  Dac- 
inonarch  with  a  violent  passion,  which,  however,  ube ;  pop.  12,C00.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  coin- 
did  not  interrupt  her  relation  with  her  old  lover,  merco  and  industry  of  Slavonia.  Fairs  for  cattle, 
the  duke  of  Hcllegarde.  Tho  king  caused  her  to  corn,  and  other  produce  are  held  here  4  time*  a 
take  M.  do  Liancourt  for  her  nominal  husband,  year.  Tho  Drave  has  been  made  av^lable  for 
and  subsequently  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  mar-  steamboat  navigation  within  the  last  few  years. 
chioness  of  Monceaux,  and  in  1595  to  that  of  There  are  1  Catholic  and  3  Greek  chnrche«.&nd 
duchess  of  Beaufort.  At  tlie  same  t ime  he  lavish-  ot her  public  institutions  and  buildings.  The  for- 
ed  riches  uiwn  her  in  great  pn)tusi<>n,  and  at  tho  tress  containsan  arsenal  and  barracks  for  80.000 
time  of  her  death  she  was  the  owner  of  moro  men.  During  the  revolutionary  period  of  1*4*- 
than  12  estates,  some  of  which  are  to  this  day  '4S»,  the  fortress  was  occupied  by  tho  Hnngariacs 
pointed  out  in  tho  vicinity  of  Paris.    Tho  cx<  until  Feb.  14, 1849,  when  it  sorreiidered  to  the 
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•  

Austrian  Gen.  Trebersberg.  Not  far  from  Eszek  night ;  but  in  the  spring,  from  the  unsheltered 

stand  the  famous  bridges  constructed  by  Soly-  character  of  the  country,  the  hot  winds  blow 

man  in  1566,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  with  a  fury  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  India. 

Turkish  armies  into  Hungary.     The  town  was  They  are  succeeded  by  a  wet  season,  in  which 

a  colony  of  the  Konians,  who  called  it  Mursia.  the  rain  falls  in  torrents.  The  principal  crops  are 

fiTAMPES  (anc.  Stampce)^  an  ancient  French  indigo,  cotton,  opium,  sugar  cane,  rice,  wheat, 

town  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  34  m.  barley,  various  European  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

by  rail  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  7,947.     It  is  Timber  is  very  scarce.    The  district  was  for- 

situated  on  2  small  tributaries  of  the  Juine,  or  merly  noted  as  the  haunt  of  numerous  bodies 

£tampes,  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  is  surrounded  of  Thugs,  who  infested  both  sides  of  the  Jumna, 

with  shady  promenades.      Near  the  railway  and  were  not  unfrequently  protected  by  the  na- 

station  to  Paris  is  a  ruined  tower  called  Gui-  tive  landowners.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  tho 

nette,  the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  castle  system  of  thuggee  prevail,  that  in  one  year  (1808) 

built  by  King  Robert  in  the  11th  century.  67  dead  bodies  were  taken  out  of  weUs  in  this 

There  are  several  fine  churches,  a  town  hall,  district.  Etawah  was  acquired  by  the  British  in 

and  a  castle  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  1801  in  lieu  of  a  subsidy  claimed  from  the  nabob 

appanage  to  the  duchess  d'fitampes  and  other  of  Oude.    It  was  formerly  united  with  Cawn- 

royal  favorites.  The  chief  manufactures  are  soap, '  pore,  but  in  1840  was  erected  into  a  separate 

leather,  counterpanes,  woollen  yarn,  and  hosiery,  zillah. — Etawah,  the  principal    town    of  the 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  corn,  honey,  above  district,  is  situated  on  high  ground  about 

and  flour,  and  more  than  40  mills.  1  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  100  m. 

£TAMPES,  Anne  de  Pisseleu,  duchess  d*,  N.  W.  of  Cawnpore,  and  73  m.  S.  E.  of  Agra ; 

a  mistress  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  born  in  pop.  23,300.     Ghats,  or  flights  of  steps,  some 

1508,  died  about  1576.     Her  fatlier,  Guillaume  in  ruins,  others  new  and  frequented  by  Ilindoo 

de  Pisseleu,  was  a  country  gentleman  of  Picar-  devotees  for  the  purpose  of  religious  ablutions, 

dy,  who  was  married  3  times,  and  had  no  fewer  lead  toward  the  river,  across  which  is  a  ferry 

than  30  children.    Anne  was  a  maid  of  honor  and  at  times  a  bridge  of  boats.    A  fort  and  a 

of  the  queen  regent,  when  slio  attracted  tho  large  gaol  are  the  principal  buildings.  The  town 

attention  of  her  son  Francis  I.    She  became  was  a  prosperous  and  important  place  under 

his  favorite   mistress,  displacing  the  countess  the  Mogul  empire,  but  is  now  little  more  than 

de  Chateaubriant ;  but  to  save  appearances  ho  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  is  generally  described  as 

gave  her  for  a  nominal  husband  Jean  de  Brosse,  one  of  the  least  attractive  stations  in  India.    It 

afterward  duke  d'Etampes.     The  new  duchess  owes  some  commercial  consequence  to  its  posi- 

secured  lucrative  appointments  to  her  relatives  tion  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Calpee 

and  friends,  and  wielded  a  paramount  influence  and  Cawnpore  to  Agra,  and  has  a  few  bunga- 

in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.    Upon  the  fine  arts  lows  and  otlier  military  buildings.    A  detach- 

and  in  some  other  directions  she  exerted  a  good  ment  of  the  9th  regiment  Bengal  native  hi- 

influence,  but  the  jealousy  which  sprung  up  be-  fantry  mutinied  here  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 

tween  her  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  mistress  1857. 

of  the  dauphin  Henry,  eventually  became  a  ETCHING.    See  Engraving. 

Bource  of  calamity  for  her  lover  and  for  France.  ETEOCLES    and    POLYNICES,    mythical 

It  was  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  kings  of  Grecian  Thebes,  sons  of  (Edipus  and 

that  she  betrayed  to  Charles  V.  the  movements  Jocaste.     After  the  flight  of  their  father,  the 

of  the  French  army  ;  and  the  disadvantageous  brothers  agreed  to  govern  the  kingdom  alter- 

treaty  of  Cr6cy  in  1544  was  due  to  the  intrigues  of  nately  ;  but  Eteocles  refusing,  on  the  expiration 

Anne  and  of  Diana.    Anne  was  present  in  1538  of  his  term,  to  surrender  the  sceptre,  Polynices 

at  the  interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  retired  to  the  court  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 

v.,  and,  according  to  the  gossiping  chroniclers  who  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 

of  the  times,  even  the  stern  emperor  was  fasci-  riage,  and  undertook  to  sustain  him  in  the  en- 

nated  by  her  beauty.     Tho  death  of  Francis  forcement  of  his  rights.     Organizing  accord- 

(1547)  proved  fatal  to  her  power.    Henry  II.  ingly  that  confederacy  of  Peloponnesian  chiefs, 

banished  her  from  tho  court,  and  she  ended  her  whoso   exploits  -ZEschylus   has  immortalized, 

days  on  one  of  her  estates.    It  is  said  that  she  Adrastus  with  his  son-in-law  marched  against 

here  devoted  herself  to  religion,  and  that  she  Thebes.     The  success  of  tho  belligerents  was 

became  a  convert  to  Protestantism.  various,  and  many  warriors  were  slain,  when 

ETAWAH,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  tho  the  brothers,  to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of 

lieutenant-governorship  of  the  N.  W.  provinces,  blood,  resolved  to  decide  the  contest  by  single 

bounded  N.  by  Minpooree  and  Furruckabad,  E.  combat,  in  which  both  perished. 

by  Cawnpore,  S.   by  Bundelcund,  S.  W.  by  ETESIAN  WINDS  (Gr.  cn^o-wt,  from  crop, 

Gwalior,  and  W.  by  Agra;  area,  1,674  sq.  m. ;  year),  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 

pop.  in  1853,  610,965,  of  whom  578,158  wero  N.  E.  trade  winds  which  blow  for  about  6  weeks 

Hindoos.    It  lies  chiefly  in  the  Doab  between  during  the  summer  throughout  the  countries 

the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  but  comprises  also  a  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  especially  its 

narrow  tract  on  tho  right  or  S.  W.  bank  of  the  eastern  portion.     On  the  sea  they  are  called 

former  river.    The  climate  from  October  to  by  the  fishermen  melUm,  probably  from  mal 

March  is  delightful,  and  fires  aro  needed  at  temps,  in  reference  to  tho  fury  with  which  thej 
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blow,  and  the  danperoiis  weather  they  create  Barred  tree  of  the  druids,  where  it  was  mppoied 

for  their  small  rrati.     On  land  they  are  more  any  mapical  spell  M'ould  he  without  inHnenrc; 

favorably  regarded,  Cicero  remarking  of  them  and  after  a  conference  he  pave  them  permii<pi<iD 

that  in  Italy  they  are  equally  comfortable  and  to  preach  without  molestation,  thongh  he  Lim- 

Falutary  to  men,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  likewise  self  had  no  inclination  to  abandon  the  gotls  of 

beneficial  to  vegetation,  by  moderating  the  vio-  his  fathers.    The  que^^n   prepared  a  resident 

lent  heat  of  the  weather  during  the  season  of  for  the  new  apostles,  and  In  C97  Ethelbert  re- 

the  dog  days.     Pliny  and  Seneca  also  make  ceived  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  his  exftm- 

mention  of  them.     In  the  Levant  they  com-  plo  was  followed  by  10,000   of  hi»  subjects, 

mence  toward  the  middle  of  July  about  9  in  About  600  he  issued  the  earliest  rcmfuning  cod« 

the  morning,  continuing  only  in  the  daytime,  of  Anglo-Saxon  lawsj  consisting  of  S9  enact- 

The  sun  at  that  season  is  powerfully  heating  ments,  relating  principally  to  the  amount  of  pe- 

the  surface  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  cuniary  fines  payable  for  various  transgreanou. 

rarefying  the  atmosphere  south  of  the  Mcilitcr-  ETHELBERT,  8d  kinpr  of  the  An^lo-^axom, 

ranean.      Currents  of  air  are  thus  drawn  in  son  and  successor  of  Ethel wulf,  died  m  865.  He 

over  the  desert  of  Sahara ;  but  though  in  their  inherited,  in  857,  the  gOTemment  of  all  the 

passage  across  the  Mediterranean   they  must  kingdom,  excepting  Wessex,  and  upon  the  death 

become  charged  with  moisture,  the  clouds  are  ofhisbrotherEthelbald  in  860  possessed  himself 

dispersed  as  they  pass  the  margin  of  the  hot  also  of  tliat  portion.     Ilis  reign  was  molested 

sands,  and  tlie  vapor  dissipated  in  the  rarefied  by  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  who  sarkfd 

air  is  swept  on,  to  be  again  collected  together  the  city  of  Winchester,  landed  on  the  ide  of 

and  precipitated  in  a  cooler  region.  Tlianet,  pillaged  a  part  of  Kent,  and  made  their 

ETHELBALD,  king  of  Wessex,  son  of  Ethel-  appearance  in  Northumbria  nnder  Ragner  Led- 

wulf,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  obtained  the  brog. 

throne  of  Wessex  in  850,  died  in  860.     While  ETIIELRED    (also    written    Edelbed  and 

Ethel  wulf  was  making  a  journey  to  Home,  Etiikkkd)  I.,  4th  king  of  the  Anglo-Sazona.  loo 

on  his  way  back  from  which  he  married  Judith,  of  Ethelwulf,  and  successor  of  Ethelbert,  aaccod- 

the  young  daughter  ofthe  French  monarch,  Eth-  ed  the  throne  in  866,  died  in  871.     His  reigs 

elbald  formed  the  project  of  seizing  the  throne,  was  a  continuous  stni^le  against  the  Konb- 

A  civil  war  was  prevented  only  by  the  moder-  men.     The  sons  of  the  Dani^  chieftidn  Rigoir. 

ation  of  Ethelwulf,  who  resigned  to  his  son  the  whom  the  Northumbrians  hod  put  to  death,  ap- 

dominion  of  Wessex,  and  confirmed  that  por-  peared  in  East  Anglia,  afterward  took  poaaeaM 

tion  of  the  kingdom  to  him  in  his  will.    The  ofthe  city  of  York,  and  defeated  and  slew  tvo 

reign  of  Ethelbald  was  peaceful,  but  ho  excited  Northumbrian  princes  who  attempted  to  recor- 

general  xli3apj)robation  by  marrying,  contrary  er  it.    Marching  8.  they  took  up  their  winter 

to  the  canonical   law,  his  stepmother  Judith,  quarters  at  Nottingham,  whence  they  retired 

Ecclesiastical  and  popular  displeasure  forced  w^ithout  a  battle  after  being  for  sometime  b«- 

liim  at  length  to  a  separation,  and  Judith  re-  leaguered  by  Ethelred  and  his  brother  AlftfdL 

turning  to  France  eloped  from  a  convent  with  Passing  into  East  Anglia,  they  bnmt  on  their 

Baldwin,  afterward  count  of  Flanders.     Fn>m  way  the  monasteries  of   Bardney,  CroyliaL 

this  uniun  descended  Matilda,  wife  of  William  and  Medeshamstede,  ravaged  the  nnnseiT  of 

the  Conqueror,  and  through  her  the  race  of  Ely,  and  seized  and  murdered  the  East  Angliai 

English  sovereigns.  king  Edmund,  who  was  hence  revered  as  a 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  Kent,  and  3d  hretwal-  martyr  by  his  subjects  and   their  posterity. 

da  or  chief  of  ihe  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  born  They  were  met  in  871  by  Ethelred  and  Aibii 

about  54i),  ascended  the  throne  in  500,  died  in  at  Keading,  but  were  able  to  maintain  their 


616.  As  the  representative  of  Ilengist,  ho  claim-    ground.     Being,  however,  4  days  later,  at  &- 
ed  superiority  among  the  Saxon  states,  but  was    c<>sdune,  attacked  with  great  impetnosity  by  At 


ac(iuired  battle  was  fought  at  Basing 

the  dignity  of  bretwalda^Ceawlinbeingdeposed,  ders  were  victorious,  and  an  obstinate  engaif- 

and  dying  a  few  years  later.    The  most  remark-  nient  soon  followed  at  Merton.     Ethelred  diied 

able  event  of  his  reign  was  the  introduction  of  of  a  wound,  and  left  to  Alfred  the  inheriuim 

the  Christian  religion  into  Britain.    His  queen  of  his  cares. 
Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Chnribert,  king  of  Paris,        ETIIELRED  IL,  sumamed  the  Unready,  kiu 

Itrofessed  this  faith,  and  her  virtues  and  popu-  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Edgar,  socccsaerof 
arity  recommended  it  both  to  the  king  and  the  Edward  the  Martyr,  bom  in  9681,  ascended  tha 
people.  Nor  could  it  be  unknown  to  the  Eng-  throne  in  978,  died  in  London,  April  S8, 101$. 
lish  Saxons  that  Christianity  had  already  be-  His  reign  was  long,  and  the  most  nnfortnnit* 
come  the  religion  of  their  brethren  who  had  in  Anglo-Saxon  history.  The  son  of  that  El- 
descended  as  conquerors  toward  the  south  of  frida  whose  criminal  ambition  had  caaaed  tha 
Europe.    In  596,  40  Italian  and  French  monks,  tragic  death  of  the  late  king,  ho  never] 


sent  by  Gregory  the  Great,  under  the  conduct  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  was  acknowK 
of  Augustin,  landed  on  the  isle  of  Thanet.  They  edged  king  only  because  there  was  so  othfr 
were  received  by  the  king  beneath  an  oak,  the    prince  of  the  royal  blood.    TheKorthmen  made 
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several  invasions,  appeared  with  a  formidable  land,  and  thongh  repulsed  and  defeated,  always 
armament  in  991  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  and  carried  off  booty.  In  850-51,  a  ]>art  of  them 
were  met  at  Maldon  by  Britlmoth,  earldorman  dared  for  the  first  time  to  pass  the  winter 
of  that  country,  who  after  having  foiled  their  ef-  in  England.  Strongly  reenforced  in  the  spring, 
forts  for  14  days  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  they  sailed  up  the  Thames,  sacked  Canter- 
king,  listening  to  the  advice  of  Siric,  archbishop  bury  and  London,  and  met  Ethelwulf  at 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  many  of  the  degenerate  the  head  of  the  West  Saxons  at  Okely.  After 
nobility,  purchased  the  departure  of  the  enemy  an  obstinate  battle  the  Danes  were  defeated 
fromthe  kingdom  by  paying  them  10,000  poun<&  with  a  loss  greater,  it  is  said,  than  they  had 
of  silver.  A  fleet  fitted  out  against  them  was  ever  before  suffered,  and  other  divisions  of 
rendered  useless  by  the  treachery  of  Elfric.  In  their  forces  were  defeated  by  Ceorle  in  Dev- 
993  the  Danes  were  joined  by  3  chieftains  who  onshire,  and  by  Athelstan  at  sea.  Yet  they 
were  sent  to  oppose  them,  and  then  captured  maintained  their  settlement  on  the  isle  of 
the  castle  of  Bamborough  and  ravaged  both  sides  Thanet,  but  were  cautious  in  their  ravages  dur- 
of  the  Humber.  In  994  the  Northmen,  under  ing  the  remainder  of  Ethelwulfs  reign.  In 
the  command  of  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  856  the  king  made  a  visit  to  Rome,  accompa- 
Olave,  king  of  Norway,  dared  to  attack  the  cen-  nied  by  his  son  Alfred,  who  there  received  from 
tre  of  the  kingdom,  sailed  up  the  Thames,  laid  the  pontiff  the  regal  unction  and  the  sacrament 
siege  to  London,  from  which  being  repulsed,  of  confirmation.  He  returned  through  France, 
they  plundered  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  where  he  tarried  to  marry  Judith,  the  daughter 
and  having  obtained  horses  were  spreading  de-  of  the  French  king.  His  son  Athelstan  mean- 
vastation  far  into  the  inland  counties.  The  for-  time  had  died,  and  Ethclbald  was  usurping  the 
bearance  of  the  invaders  w^as  now  purchased  by  kingdom,  when  he  returned  and  yielded  to  the 
the  payment  of  16,000  pounds,  and  in  1001  of  24,-  latter  the  government  of  Wessex.  He  survived 
000  pounds  of  silver.  Ethelred  and  his  advisers  this  partition  of  his  dominions  but  2  years, 
then  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Danes  which  he  passed  in  acts  of  charity  and  devo- 
by  a  general  massacre  of  all  of  them  who  were  tion. 

remaining  in  the  kingdom.  Secret  orders  were  ETHER  (Gr.  at^rjp,  the  upper  air),  in  chem- 
scnt  to  every  town  and  county,  and  on  Nov.  istry,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  highly  volatile, 
18, 1002,  the  festival  of  St.  Brice,  multitudes  of  inflammable,  spirituous  liquids,  possessing  a 
every  age  and  sex  were  butchered.  Next  year  sweetish  taste  and  peculiar  fragrance,  obtained 
Sweyn  reappeared  on  the  south  coast,  and  from  commonly  by  distilling  alcohol  in  mixture  with 
this  time  left  the  kingdom  no  rest.  He  devas-  some  acid.  Their  composition  is  somewhat  vari^ 
tated  all  the  country  from  Exeter  to  the  heart  able  according  to  the  acid  employed  in  their  pre- 
of  Wiltshire,  bnming  cities  and  villages.  He  paration,  and  this  gives  them  their  distinctive 
consented  to  a  peace  in  1007  on  payment  of  names,  as  sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether,  &c.  Yet 
86,000  pounds.  Soon  the  war  began  again,  and  these  acids  do  not  in  all  cases  furnish  any  of  the 
was  again  momentarily  ended  in  1012  by  the  ingredients  of  the  ether,  and  tlie  same  ether  may 
payment  of  48,000  pounds.  In  1013  Sweyn  sometimes  be  produced  by  the  action  of  other 
openly  declared  his  purt)ose  of  conquering  substances  upon  alcohol,  as  well  as  of  the  acid 
England,  and  having  landed  at  Gainsborough  usually  employed.  This  is  especially  the  case 
marched  triumphantly  from  Northumbria  to  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  as  it  contains  no  sul- 
the  walls  of  London.  Repulsed  from  the  capi-  phuric  acid,  and  is  by  far  the  most  common 
tnl,  he  marched  to  Bath,  where  he  was  pro-  form  of  ether,  it  is  now  admitted  into  the  U. 
claimed  king  of  England,  and  recognized  by  the  S.  and  London  pharmacopoeias  by  the  name  of 
tlianes  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  cether,  as  it  was  before  known  in  common  use. 
This  general  defection  alarmed  Ethelred,  and  This  ether,  it  is  supposed,  was  known  to  Ray- 
he  fled  in  haste  to  Normandy  and  found  an  asy-  mond  Lully,  who  lived  in  the  18th  century. 
lum  with  his  brother-in-law  the  Norman  king.  Valerius  Cordus  in  1540  described  the  method 
The  death  of  Sweyn,  2  or  8  weeks  later,  re-  of  making  it.  Dr.  Frobenius  in  1730  first 
called  the  fugitive  monarch,  who  inflicted  cru-  brought  it  prominently  forward  in  apaperpub- 
elties  upon  the  Danish  population  which  were  lished  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions ;"  and 
revenged  by  Canute  the  Danish  successor,  by  a  note  appended  to  this,  it  appears  that  Boyle 
The  young  prince  Edmund,  afterward  called  and  Newton  had  both  directed  their  attention 
•*  Ironside,"  defended  the  throne  during  the  to  it. — The  preparation  of  ether  was  formerly 
last  years  of  Ethelred.  conducted  by  distilling  in  a  glass  retort  a  mix- 
ETHELWULF,  2d  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
son  and  successor  of  Egbert,  ascended  the  throne  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  when  about  one-third 
in  836,  died  in  857  or  858.  Without  the  vigor  of  the  whole  had  come  over,  adding  half  as 
of  his  father,  and  fitted  rather  to  wear  the  cowl  much  alcohol  as  before,  and  again  distilling. 
than  wield  the  sceptre,  he  began  his  reign  by  But  a  better  method  is  to  conduct  the  process 
transferring  the  provinces  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  upon  a  larger  scale  with  the  use  of  a  leaden 
Sussex  to  the  government  of  his  eldest  son  still  heated  by  high  steam  passed  tlirough  in  a 
Athelstan.  For  many  years  he  was  occupied  spiral  pipe ;  and  the  alcohol  is  best  introduced 
only  with  incessant  contests  with  the  North-  in  small  quantities  at  a  *'  ne  by  a  pipe  which 
men   who  annually  made  inroads  into  Eng-  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  still.    Such 
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is  the  apparatus  used  at  the  apothecaries*  hall,  ordinary  pressore  it  boib  at  96JS^.    Itt 
London.     The  heating  by  steam  obviates  the  gravity  at  68^  is  0.718.     It  has  neither  n  arid 
danger  of  explosion,  to  -whicli  the  process  is  nor  alkaline  reaction ;  but  after  being  ezpoMd 
liable  when  the  vapors  that  escape  come  in  con-  to  tho  air  and  light,  a  little  acetic  acid  is  mn- 
tact  with  the  flame  of  a  Are  or  of  a  lamp.    The  cd  in  IL    Ether  unites  with  alcohol  in  aD  pRK 
apparatus  given  by  Brande  is  a  convenient  one  portions.    It  takes  up  ^  of  its  Tolmne  of  wMcr, 
either  on  a  large  or  small  scale.    In  a  glass  flask  and  water  does  the  same  of  ether.    If  mtcr 
are  introduced  8  parts  by  weight  of  concen-  dissolve  more  than  this,  the  ether  maj  be  loi- 
trated  sulphuric  acid  and  5  parts  of  spirit  of  pected  of  being  adulterated  with  water  tad  d- 
winc  of  Bpeciflc  gravity  0.884r.    This  is  set  in  a  cohol.    The  ultimate  constitnenta  of  waifiant 
small  sand  bath,  which  may  be  conveniently  etlier  are  carbon  4 eqniTaleDta,  hydrogen  5, ad 
heated  by  a  gas  light.    A  thermometer  gradu-  oxyeen  1,  or  C«H»  O,  differing  from  thoKof 
atcd  at  least  to  320°  F.  passes  through  the  cork,  alcohol  (C4llc0«)  by  H  O,  or  one  atom  1» 
the  bulb  being  in  the  liquid.    There  is  also  a  of  water.    The  radical  etbyle  consistB  of  Q 
tube  reaching  to  the  bottom,  and  expanding  at  II4,  and  ether  is  regarded  aa  its  oxide,  akobol 
top  into  a  fannel.    This  is  intended  to  receive  as  its  hydrated  oxide.   Ether  is  moch  eniploTad 
more  alcohol  slowly  dropped  into  it  as  the  pro*  in  medical  practice  as  a  narcoUc,  nntiirpaaimmf 
cess  goes  on.    A  glass  tube  of  largo  bore  con*  and  stimulant;  a  teaspoonful  of  it  in  a  ^baiaf 
veys  the  vapor  through  the  condenser,  which  white  wine  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Bnode  ■ 
is  surrounded  with  cold  water,  and  the  liquid  a  remedy  in  sea-sickness.  It  ia  a  n>edfie  ibds^ 
drops  from  the  end  of  tho  tube  into  a  proper  vous  headaches,  and  in  boms  ana  scaldi  ii  1^ 
receiver.    By  keeping  the  temperature  as  near-  plied  as  a  refrigerant.    Its  most  important  v^ 
ly  as  possible  to  SOO"",  the  ebullition  goes  on  nowcver,  has  been  to  produce  inseosibifitj  to 
rapidly,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  flask  pain  by  its  inhalation  when  dQuted  with  ar. 
may  be  kept  nearly  tho  same  for  several  hours,  (See   AN.£STnxno  Aoekts.)     Several  cf  tia 
the  alcohol  as  fast  as  it  is  admitted  being  con-  ethers  exist  in  a  natural  state  in  the  frmtit  er- 
verted  into  the  vapor  of  ether  and  of  water,  ingto  them  their  peculiar  flavors ;  andtliSH» 
These  condense  together,  but  in  tlie  receiving  holio  liquors  distuled  from  these  fruits  «raliii 
vessel  they  separate,  the  water  sinking  to  tho  these  principles  in  combination  with  soaie  idi 
bottom  together  with  jV  ^^  i^  volume  of  ether  Thus  enanuiic  ether  combined  with  eonAk 
dissolved  in  it.    If  a  weak  acid  bo  used  or  too  acid  forms  the  oil  which  contains  the  framM 
much  alcohol,  so  that  tho  boiling  point  of  tho  of  brandy  and  some  other  apirits.    Wldwf  ii 
mixture  is  reduced  below  2G0°,  the  alcohol  is  thought  by  Dr.  Frankland  to  owe  itsflarortv 
apt  to  pass  over  unchanged.    It  is  important  the  oily  liquid  called  pelargonio  ethier;  SDda^ 
to  keep  up  a  rapid,  or  even  violent  boiling,  at  a  cording  to  Gregory,  this  is  now  manubetnsfl 
temperature  between  260°  and  810''.    At  about  by  a  secret  process,  and  sold  at  a  high  priee  ti 
820°  olefiant  gas  and  other  undesirable  pro-  impart  to  new  whiskey  the  fllavor  of  old, 
ducts  are  generated.    By  tho  continuous  pro-       ETIIEREGE,  or  ErHEBiDoXy  Sot  fiincir.  ■ 
cess  of  Dr.  Brande,  a  smsdl  quantity  of  sulphu-  English  comic  author,  bom  in  168A,  diedslMt 
ric  acid  may  be  made  to  convert  into  ether  a  1694.    He  studied  at  the  nniYennij  of  Om- 
large  quantity  of  alcohol.    It  might  serve  for  bridge,  travelled  upon  the  oontinentL  abaadoail 
on  indefinite  time  but  for  its  slow  volatilization  the  study  of  law  for  the  eoltore  ofMten^  Mi 
and  the  passing  over  of  its  vapor  with  the  others,  became  known  as  one  of  the  wits  and  fibnna 
Ether  is  purified  by  shaking  it  in  a  close  vessel  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL     His  oomedkeeiti* 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  water.    After  standing,  tied  the  *^  Comical  Revengia,  or  Lore  in  a  lU^* 
the  ether  is  poured  off,  and  tho  water  that  may  '^  She  Would  if  She  Conui/*  and  the  "  Hob  d 
bo  still  present  is  taken  up  by  mixing  quick  Hode,  or  Sir  FoplingIlntt6r,**arainaikedbji 
lime  with  it.    Then  by  distilling,  pure  ether  is  sprightlier  and  wittier  di^ogne  than  had  ^ 
obtained. — Ether  is  remarkable  for  its  great  been  displayed  in  the  T^wgH*!*  cooiie 
volatility.    Its  Ya\)OT  escapes  in  pouring  the  The  author  was  an  assodate  of  Bod 
fluid  from  one  vessel  into  another,  so  that  if  a  Rochester,  and  other  gaj  oonrfien  and  _ 
lighted  candle  is  near  there  is  danger  of  the  seekers  of  the  time,  and  lie  introduced  ^oa  Ai 
whole  being  snddenly  inflamed.    A  mixture  of  stage  the  manners  and  chanctera  with  vUek 
10  volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  ether  vapor  he  was  familiar.    He  also  wrote  a  few  ttmrn 
explodes  violently  by  an  electric  spark.    The  songs  and  lampoons.    He  Uved   ItenUuMft 
vapor  is  so  much  moro  dense  than  air,  being  as  wasted  his  fortnne,  and  died  1^  fUliof  dowa 
2.58  to  1,  that  it  can  bo  poured  out  of  one  ves-  stairs  after  a  debauch. 
sel  into  another,  displacing  the  air  in  this,  and        ETHICS.    See  Monix  FtaiJOBOPBT. 
showing  its  presence  by  taking  fire  on  the  ap-        ETHIOPIA  (Gr.  otBmj  to  bom,  and  of-y  eon- 
plication  of  a  match.    Its  rapid  evaporation  tenance),  in  ancient  geographj,  the  name  ori> 
produces  intense  cold ;  a  few  drops  being  made  ginaUy  given  by  the  Greeka  to  the  ■oathm 
to  cover  a  drop  of  water  and  then  blown  upon  parts  of  the  known  world*    It  is  divided  ia 
through  a  tube,  the  water  is  frozen  directly,  the  poems  of  Homer  into  eastern  and  weeteia 
Ether  itself,  however,  doi*s  not  freeze,  even  at  Ethiopia,  and  this  distinction  ia  mpeattd  Ifj 
IGG''  below  zero.    Its  boiling  ]H)int  varies  with  Ilerouotus,  and  bj  the  later  Greek  and  Bonv 
tho  nature  of  the  vessel  containing  it ;  at  the  geographers,  Zostem  Etldofia  appaari  to  tort 
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included   Bonthem  India,  whose   inhabitants  14th  century,  when  a  djnastic  change  made  the 

were  called  Ethiopians  from  their  color.    There  Amharic  the  language  of  the  court,  has  ceased 

were  also  other  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  an  eques-  to  bo  the  vernacular,  and  is  used  only  by  peo- 

trian  race,  of  a  darker  color  than  their  neigh-  pie  of  education  and  learning,  in  religions  and 

bors,  who  wore  crests  made  of  the  hides  and  civil  documents.    This  ancient  language,  which 

manea  of  horses,  and  are   suj)poscd  to  have  has  its  name  from  the  inhabitants  calling  it 

been  a  Mongolian  tribe  which  liad  wandered  Itsana  geez^  that  is,  language  of  science,  as  it  is 

into  the   steppes  of  Eoordistan.     The  name  also  called  language  of  books,  is  of  Semitic  ori« 

£tliiopia  was  more  usually  and  definitely  applied  gin,  resembling  in  roots,  structure,  and  gram- 

to  the  country  south  of  Libya  and  Egypt^  be-  matical  forms,  the  ancient  South  Arabian  dia- 

'  tween  the  Red  sea  on  the  east  and  the  desert  of  lect  of  the  Himyarites,  which  since  Mohammed 

Sahara  on  the  west,  and  embracing  the  modem  has  disappeared  from  the  peninsula.  This  favors 

regions  of  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  Abys-  the  hypothesis  of  some  historians,  who  suppose 

sinia.    In  a  still  narrower  sense,  the  designa-  the  Ethiopians  to  have  been  a  colony  from 

tion  was  restricted  to  the  province  or  kingdom  Arabia.    The  alphabet  also  of  the  Geez  greatly 

of  Mero^  which  was  also  called  the  civilized  resembles  that  of  the  Himyarites,  as  found  in 

Ethiopia.    African  Ethiopia,  which  is  called  in  their  remaining  inscriptions.    It  consists  of  26 

the  Bible  the  land  of  Gush,  embraced,  according  consonants  and  7  vowels,  which  are  small  marks 

to  Pliny,  45  distinct  kingdoms ;  yet  as  neither  inseparably  connected  with  the  former,  thus 

the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  penetrated  beyond  forming  a  peculiar  syllabic  mode  of  writing, 

Napata,  in  lat.  19**  N.,  wo  are  indebted  for  analogous  to  the  Devanagari  and  some  other 

most   accounts   of  it  to   Greek   imagination.  Indian  alphabets.    Few  of  these  lettei's  show  a 

Mero&  between  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras,  resemblance  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  while 

formed  the  most  powerful  state,  and  had  a  24  of  them  may  bo  traced  in  the  Arabic.   There 

theocratic  constitution.     The  other  principal  are  no  diacritical  marks ;  the  single  words  are 

divisions  were  the   Blemmyes,  whose  aspect  separated  by  2  dots ;  the  accent  is  difficult ;  the 

was  hideous;  the  Troglodytas,  who  lived  in  modeof  writing  is  from  left  to  right,  the  reverse 

caverns  ;   the   Macrobii,   or  long-lived  men ;  having  been  the  practice  before  the  introduction 

the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish  eaters ;  and  the  Creo-  of  Christianity  into  Abyssinia.    In  roots,  and 

phagi,  Chelonophagi,  Elephantophagi,  Strutho-  forms  of  expression  and  construction,  the  Geez  is 

phagi,  and  Ophiophagi,  respectively  the  eaters  poorer  than  the  Arabic.  According  to  Gesenius, 

of  flesh,  tortoises,  elephants,  ostriches,  and  ser-  one-third  of  all  the  roots  can  be  traced  distinct- 

pents.     Fable  placed  also  in  this  region  the  ly  in  the  Arabic,  and  many  other  words  may  be 

race  of  pygmies.    Some  parts  of  Ethiopia  were  presumed  to  be  of  the  same  origin,  while  the 

named  from  their  productions,  as  the   land  roots  of  others  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew, 

of  cinnamon,  and  of  myrrh,  and  the  Jews  and  Syriac,  or  Chaldaio,  some  being  native  African, 

Phoenicians  went  thither  to  obtain  aromatics  and  a  few  of  Greek,  scarcely  any  of  Coptic  deriva- 

ivory.    The  Ethiopian  kings  seem  to  have  been  tion.   The  Geez  has  10  conjugations,  8  of  which 

chosen  from  among  the  priests,  and  the  order  answer  to  those  of  the  Arabic,  the  5th  and  the 

of  succession  gave  the  crown  to  the  nephew  of  6th  being  peculiar.    A  double  infinitive  is  used 

the  king,  the  son  of  his  sister;  and  in  default  substantively,  this  mood  having  both  an  abso- 

of  an  heir,  an  election  was  made.    The  people  lute  and  constructive  form.    There  is  no  parti- 

Sractised  circumcision,  and  embalmed  their  ciple.  The  dual  is  unknown  both  in  verbs  and 
ead  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyp-  nouns ;  the  difference  of  masculine  and  feminine 
tians.  They  were  of  an  intrepid,  impetuous,  is  observed  throughout  in  the  2d  and  8d  per- 
and  violent  character,  and  yet  are  represented  sons.  The  relation  of  the  genitive  is  expressed 
as  loving  and  practising  justice.  Homer  makes  by  an  inflection,  causing  some  changes  in  the 
Jnpiter  visit  them,  and  sit  at  their  feasts.  There  terminations,  or  through  the  relative  pronoun ; 
were  many  Ethiopian  queens  named  Candace,  the  dative  by  prepositions ;  the  comparative  and 
one  of  whom  became  subject  to  the  emperor  superlative  degrees  by  particles.  The  plural  is 
Augustus.  Under  the  Romans  the  population  formed  by  affixed  syllables,  dn  in  masculine, 
of  Ethiopia  became  almost  wholly  Arabian,  and  dt  in  feminine  nouns,  on  the  principle  common 
80  continued  after  the  introduction  of  Chris-  to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Aramaic,  or  by 
tianity  in  the  4th  century.  When  the  followers  changes  in  the  radical  letters,  after  the  manner 
of  Mohammed  overran  the  entire  region  some  of  the  so-oalled  broken  plural  in  Arabic.  In 
centuries  later,  the  Arabic  element  gained  com-  the  formation  of  nouns  the  Geez  most  re- 
plete predominance  in  it.  During  the  middle  semblcs  the  Hebrew,  but  it  has  superfluous 
ages  the  Christians  and  clergy  of  Abyssinia  final  vowels,  modified  in  certain  cases,  m  which 
were  designated  as  the  Ethiopian  church.  it  is  analogous  to  the  Arabic  in  its  nunnation. 
ETHIOPIAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERA-  Beside  a  few  fragments  in  inscriptions,  there 
TURK  Of  the  different  dialects  spoken  in  are  no  remnants  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  liter- 
modern  Abyssinia,  the  Amharic  and  the  Tigr6  ature  of  a  period  preceding  the  introduction 
are  the  most  remarkable.  The  former  of  these  of  Christianity  under  Constantino  the  Great, 
shows  little  affinity  with  the  ancient  language  but  of  works  composed  since  that  time  about 
of  the  country,  the  Greez,  or  the  Ethiopic  prop-  200  are  known  to  European  scholars.  The  Old 
erly  bo  called,  which  since  the  beginning  of  the  Testament,  translated  from  the  Septuagmt  by 
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unknown  Christian  writorB  in  tho  4th  century,  title,  this  articlo  will  l>e  limited  to  ethnolofr 
is  extant  in  manuscripts  in  Europe,  but  only  a  proper.  History  traces  the  moral  influences  */ 
part  of  it  has  been  printed.  Tlio  Psalms  were  races  upon  each  other,  but  ethnology  treats  of 
published  in  Ethiopic  and  I^itin  by  Ludolf  the  effects  of  physical  agencies  upon  man.  culr^g 
(Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1701),  and  in  Ethiopic  back  long  anterior  to  written  records,  and.  ll- 
alone  (London,  1815).  Tho  version  of  the  New  like  history,  argues  from  efTects  to  caD^cs,  froc. 
Testament  appeared  a^  Komo  in  ID'IS,  and  in  tho  known  to  tlie  unknown.  Prichard  dtfist:« 
tlio  London  polyglot  Bible.  Of  versions  of  it  as  tho  archaeology  of  the  human  inhabiur:'j« 
apocryphal  books,  in  which  tho  Ethiopic  is  par-  of  tho  globe.  The  ethnologist  should  not  otlj 
ticularly  rich,  several  have  been  published,  as  bo  a  naturalist^  but  should  be  familiar  with  {Li- 
the **  IJook  of  Enoch,"  translated  by  Richard  lology  or  the  science  of  languages,  archa<»:<>:T 
Laurence  into  English  (2d  edition,  Tendon,  1 H33),  or  tho  study  of  human  monuments  and  rexiuia.s 
and  by  Hoffmann  into  German  (Jena,  1838),  in  and  physical  geography  as  far  as  it  rtim^  to 
Vatis,  translated  by  I^urence  into  I^tin,  and  climatological  and  kindred  influences  o^  the 
published  in  both  languages  (Oxford,  1819).  races.  It  may  well  he  conceived  then,  from  tb« 
Gcez  in  1840  (London),  and  Amccnsio  Isaice,  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject^  and  from  the 
The  *^  Didascalia,  or  Apostolical  Constitution  of  rarity  with  which  the  necessary  qualificatiuss 
the  Abyssinian  Church,"  was  published  inEthi-  exist  in  observers,  that  the  science  of  ethnoiogj 
opic  and  English  by  Piatt  (London,  1834).  The  is  at  present  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  tboup 
Synaxar  contains  lives  of  Abyssinian  saints,  progressive  condition.  The  ancient  writers baT< 
martyrologies,  and  tho  hymns  of  tho  Ethiopian  contributed  very  little  to  ethnology.  Among 
church,  in  rude  rhythmical  form,  every  3  or  6  the  Greeks,  IlerodotusandXenophon  give  a Cul; 
lines  often  ending  in  the  same  consonant,  which  idea  of  tho  ancient  populations ;  among  tb« 
forms  a  kind  of  rhyme.  Tho  profano  literature  Latins,  Sallust,  Ca»ar,  and  especially  Tacitis. 
of  tho  Ethiopian  language  is  comparatively  have  supplied  fuller  information,  yet  so  oLim- 
poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  chronicles,  which  ap-  portant  compared  to  what  they  might  have  dene, 
pear  to  be  of  considerable  interest,  but  havo  tliat  Latham  well  remarks,  in  reference  to  Hat 
not  yet  been  generally  accessible.  Of  these  tho  Gcto)  and  Thracians :  ''The  commonest  slave  d^sl- 
most  remarkable  are  tho  Keher  za  Nagcste^  con-  er  of  Byzantium  or  Olbiopolis  could  have  toM  c» 
taining  tho  traditional  and  legendary  history  moro  than  all  the  learned  men  ever  emplojtC 
of  the  once  mighty  kingdom  of  Axoom,  a  copy  on  such  subjects.^'  It  is  only  in  comparativelj 
of  which  was  brought  to  Europo  by  Bruce,  and  modern  times,  since  tho  discovery  of  Amcnca 
a  translation  of  it  appended  to  his  travels ;  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  the  vx- 
tho  Tarelc  Kagushti^  or  chroniclo  of  kings.  In  plorations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  ik- 
Europo  the  Ethiopian  language  was  almost  un-  ands,  that  ethnology  can  be  said  to  have  btfa 
known  until  tho  time  of  Job  Ludolf,  who,  being  to  accumulate  the  materials  necessary  for  a  ea:- 
assisted  by  an  excellent  native  scholar,  Abbas  ural  classification  of  the  human  raoe&  Tl* 
Gregorius,  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  pub-  great  problems  connected  with  ethnol<^  tn 
lishcd  an  admirable  dictionary  and  grammar  the  unity  and  diversity,  the  geographical  orips 
(2(1  iin])roved  and  enlarged  edition,  Frankfort,  or  origins,  tho  antiquity,  and  the  Aitnre  destinr 
1702).  After  a  long  interval  tho  interest  in  of  races;  subjects  so  vast  in  themselres  iLas 
this  language  and  literature  has  been  revived  they  con  only  ho  incidentally  alluded  to  hen. 
by  tho  works  of  Piatt,  Laurence,  Gesenius,  Hup-  Tho  question  of  most  exciting  interest  in  re|wi 
fcld,  Holfmann,  Kodigor,  Ewald,  and  others,  as  to  tho  human  races  at  the  present  day  is  thatcf 
well  as  by  the  contributions  of  Isonberg,  Blum-  unity  and  diversity,  which  ia  not  only  interofr 
berg,  and  D'Abbadie.  ing  to  tho  scientinc  man,  bat  has  been  made  a 
ETHNOLOGY  (Gr.  c^t/or,  nation,  and  Xoyor,  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  philanthropy  u^ 
doctrine),  the  science  which  treats  of  tho  rela-  theology.  Ethnolo^sts  have  divided  themselves 
tions  of  tho  different  races  or  divisions  of  man  into  two  great  schools  on  this  point,  of  one  of 
to  each  other,  as  distinguished  from  anthropol-  which  Prichard  may  be  considered  the  abkfiS 
ogy,  which  considers  tlio  relations  of  man  to  advocate,  and  of  tho  other  Agassiz ;  the  reoeat 
other  members  of  tho  animal  kingdom.  These  advances  made  in  zoology,  compantive  aatf^ 
two  distinct  sciences  make  up  tlio  natural  history  my,  history,  geography,  philology,  and  in  tlM 
of  man.  Ethnology  has  been  made  synonymous  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures^  have  fuxnisbcd 
with  tho  natural  and  the  physical  history  of  materials  for  tho  earnest  oiscoflsion  and  support 
man,  both  of  which  strictly  embraco  more  or  of  each  side  of  the  question. — ^The  dasatfio- 
less  of  anthropology.  While  tho  latter  would  tions  of  tho  races  of  man  have  been  founded 
require  only  a  singlo  pair  of  liuman  beings  for  principally  upon  the  complexion,  nature  of  the 
its  study,  ethnology  presupposes  variety  of  races,  hair,  shapo  of  the  skull,  conformation  of  the 
and  the  greater  the  variety  tho  further  do  its  pelvis,  and  character  of  the  langoagea,  either 
boundaries  extend.  Somo  authors  confine  tho  alone  or  in  combination.  LinnaBua,  in  the  first 
term  to  tho  speculative  portion  of  tho  subject,  edition  of  his  Syitema  Katvrm^  maJces  4  dlrl- 
calling  the  descriptive  part  of  tho  s<nenco  eth-  sions  of  tho  genus  homo^  founded  upon  the  color 
nography.  In  a  science  so  new  as  thi^«,  abso-  of  tho  skin,  viz.:  1,  European,  whitish:  ^ 
lute  precision  in  terms  cannot  bo  expected.  American,  coppery;  8,  Asiatic^  tawny ;  and  i, 
As  anthropology  has  been  treated  under  its  own  African,  black.   The  diyisions  proposed  by  Bnf- 
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fort  were  5 :  the  Hyperborean  (including  the  in-  Mongol  stock.  He  adopts  the  iU-choscn  term 
habitants  of  the  polar  regions  and  of  eastern  and  *'  Caucasian  "  from  Blumenbach,  which  has  now 
central  Asia,  or  Laplanders  and  Tartars),  South-  become  both  incorrect  and  inconvenient;  the 
em  Asiatic,  European,  Ethiopian,  and  American,  term  originated  from  the  prevalent  belief  at 
Blumenbach  adopted  these,  changing  the  names  that  time  that  the  white  races  had  their  cradle 
of  some  of  the  divisions,  and  more  accurately  in  the  .mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  from  the 
defining  their  geographical  distribution.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  finest  known  specimens 
classification  of  Blumenbach,  fully  given  in  the  of  man  (the  Circassians  and  Georgians)  inhabit 
article  Antiibopologt,  divides  mankind  into  the  that  region  ;  as  there  is  no  foundation  in 
5  classes  of  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  truth  for  such  a  belief  the  name  has  been 
American,  and  Malay,  and  is  founded  on  the  given  up  by  many  modem  writers.  Fischer,  in 
combined  characters  of  the  complexion,  hair,  his  Synapsis  Mammalium^  divides  man  into 
and  skull.  This  classification  is  followed  by  homo  Japeticus^  with  the  branches  CaueasicuSy 
Lawrence  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Natural  Arahicus^  Bxid  Indicus;  H,  Neptunianus^  vf\^ 
History  of  Man ;"  this  writer  was  among  the  the  branches  Occid^ntalis  and  Papuensis  (tho 
first  to  hint  at  the  possible  diversity  of  origin  Malay  race) ;  E.  Scythicxis  (Calmucks  and  Mon- 
of  the  races.  Before  Blumenbach,  Camper,  gols),  with  tho  branches  Sinicus  and  Hyper- 
a  Dutch  anatomist,  attempted  to  classify  the  horeus;  IT,  Americanus  (South  American  in- 
raoes  by  the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  his  measure-  digcnes),  with  the  branch  Patagonus  ;  H, 
xnents,  constituting  the  facial  angle,  are  still  of  Columbicus^  tho  indigenes  of  North  America, 
considerable  value  to  the  ethnologist  and  an  thro-  eastern  Mexico,  the  Antilles,  &c.;  ff.  jEthir 
pologisL  He  says:  "The  basis  on  which  the  opicus,  with  the  branches  Caffer^  Melanoides 
distinction  of  nations  is  founded  may  be  display-  (Papuans,  Feejeeans,  &c.),  and  Hottentottua  ; 
ed  by  two  straight  lines,  one  of  which  is  to  be  and  H.  Polynesius^  the  Alfooroos,  Australians, 
drawn  through  the  meatus  auditorius  or  opening  &c.  lesson,  in  his  Mammalogie^  divides  the 
of  the  ear  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  the  other  races,  according  to  complexion,  into  the  white 
touching  the  prominent  centre  of  the  forehead,  or  Caucasian,  tho  yellow  or  Mongol,  and  the 
and  falling  thence  on  the  most  advancing  part  black  or  negro  stocks.  His  later  arrangement 
of  the  upper  jaw  bone,  the  head  being  viewed  in  his  Species  des  mammifires  is  the  following : 
in  profile."  This  gives  the  facial  angle ;  and  the  1,  the  white  race ;  2,  tho  bistro  black  or  dusky 
occipital  angle  may  be  measured  in  a  similar  race,  including  Hindoos,  Caifres,  Papuans,  and 
manner.  The  objections  to  this  mode  of  meas  Australians ;  8,  tho  orange-colored,  or  Malay 
nrement  are  the  varying  thickness  of  the  skull,  race ;  4,  tho  yellow  race,  including  the  Mongo- 
development  of  the  facial  cavities,  and  pro-  lians,  Oceanic  and  South  American  branches ; 
jeotion  of  the  front  teeth,  and  its  application  5,  the  red,  the  North  American  and  Carib 
to  only  one  part  of  the  skull ;  the  method  of  races ;  6,  the  black  race,  including  the  African 
Cnvier  is  better,  which  compares  the  areas  of  and  Asiatic  negroes,  Nigritians,  Tasmanians, 
the  cranium  and  face  sawed  vertically  on  tho  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen.  The  divisions  of 
median  line  from  before  backward ;  according  to  Dum6ril  are :  the  Caucasian  or  Arab-European, 
this  measurement  the  area  of  the  former  in  the  Hyperborean,  Mongolian,  American,  Malay,  and 
highest  races  is  4  times  that  of  the  face,  in  the  Ethiopian.  Virey  makes  2  species  of  the  genus 
negro  the  area  of  the  face  being  \  larger.  Tho  homo :  tho  first  with  a  facial  angle  of  85°  to  90**, 
norma  verticalis  of  Blumenbach  measures  the  including  the  white  Caucasian  race,  the  yellow 
breadth  of  the  skull  and  the  projection  of  tho  Mongolian,  and  the  copper-colored  American ; 
face,  and  consists  in  viewing  skulls  from  behind  the  second  w^ith  a  facial  angle  of  75°  to  82",  in- 
and  above,  the  eye  being  fixed  on  the  vertex  eluding  tho  dark  brown  Malay,  the  black  or 
of  each;  the  direction  of  the  maxillary  and  negro  race,  and  the  blackish  Hottentots  and 
malar  bones,,  the  breadth  of  the  oval  contour  of  Papuans.  The  sections  of  Desmoulins  are: 
the  head,  the  form  of  the  frontal  bones,  and  Celto-Scyth-Arabs,  Mongols,  Ethiopians,  Euro- 
other  characters  considered  as  national,  are  pre-  Africans,  Austro- Africans,  Malays  or  Oceani- 
sented  in  this  view.  The  comparisons  of  ans,  Papons,  negro  Oceanians,  Australasians, 
skulls  made  by  Dr.  Morton  in  his  ethnological  Columbians,  and  Americans.  Bory  de  St.  Vin- 
works  are  based  on  the  cubic  contents  of  each  cent  amplifies  considerably  the  divisions  of  Des- 
cranium,  measured  by  noting  the  quantity  moulins,  making  15  stocks  in  3  classes,  as  fol- 
which  they  will  hold  of  any  small  granular  lows :  L  Races  with  smooth  straight  hair,  pecu- 
snbstance.  The  examination  of  the  base  of  liar  to  tho  old  world,  including:  1,  the  Japetio 
the  skull,  as  suggested  by  Owen,  so  valuable  in  stock  (named  from  Japetus,  whom  the  ancients 
anthropology,  is  of  little  importance  in  ethnolo-  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  race  inhabiting 
gy. — Cuvier  divides  mankind  into  8  stocks :  the  West,  axtdax  Japeti  genus,  the  original  seat 
1,  Caucasian,  with  the  branches  Armenian,  of  which  is  the  mountain  chains  nearly  parallel 
Indian,  and  Scytiiian,  or  Tartar ;  2,  Mongol  to  lat.  45°  N.),  the  Caucasian,  Pelasgic,  Celtic, 
or  Altaic,  with  the  branches  Calmucks,  Kalkas,  and  Germanic  races ;  2,  the  Arabian  stock,  in- 
Mantchoos,  Japanese,  and  Siberians ;  8,  Negro  eluding  the  ancient  Egyptians,  North  Africans, 
or  Ethiopian.  He  is  undecided  as  to  the  posi»  and  Adamic  or  Syrian  races ;  3,  the  Hindoo 
tion  of  the  Malays,  Alfooroos,  and  Papuans,  and  stock ;  4,  the  Scythic  stock,  or  Tartars ;  6,  the 
is  inclined  to  refer  the  American  Indians  to  the  Chinese  stock;  6,  the  Hyperborean  stock  (Lap- 
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landers,  &c.) ;  Y,  the  Neptunian  stock,  including  opians,  Abyssinians,  Berben,  and  Gaanchcft) ;  % 

the  Malays,  Oceanic  and  Papuan  races ;  8,  the  the  Neptunian,  including  the  Malays  and  P^- 

Anstralasian  stock.    II.  Races  of  the  new  world  nesians ;  8,  the  Mongol,  indading  also  the  Hy* 

with  straight  hair,  including :  9,  the  Columbian  perborean ;  4.  the  prognathooa  (a  tenn  adopted 

stock,  the  North  American  races ;  10,  the  Amer-  from  Priohard),  indading  the  Negro,  Hotteatot, 

ican  stock,  the  South  American  races;  11,  the  Papuan,  and  Alfooroo  brandies;  6,  the  ooei- 

Patagonian  stock.    III.  Crisp-haired  or  negro  dental,,  induding  the  indigenes  of  North  md 

races,  including:  12,  the  Ethiopian  stock,  or  South  America.    Dr.  Pridbtard,in  lus^^Natnnl   > 

blac^k  races  of  central  Africa;  13,  the  Caffre  History  of  Man*'  (8d  edition,  1848),  after  defin- 

stock ;  14,  the  Melanian  stock,  or  races  of  Mada-  ing  species  and  varieties,  devotes  many  pages  to 

gascar,  New  Guinea,  Fccjee  islands.  Van  Die-  show  the  influence  of  external  conditiou  ia 

men's  Land,  &^, ;  and  15,  the  Hottentot  stock,  modifying  the  races  of  nnimals  and  man;  an- 

Prof.  Broc,  in  his  Essai  sur  Us  races  Tiumaincs  able  to  find  spedfio  diaractera  in  the  difllerams 

(183C),  adds  many  subgenera  to  the  divisions  of  of  color,  stractnre  of  the  hair,  shape  of  the  iknD, 

Hory  do  St.  Vincent.    Kant  divides  man  into  or  proportions  of  any  porta  of  the  akeleton,  bt 

4  varieties,   white,  black,  copper,  and   olive,  points  out  8  prindpal  varieties  of  cmifonnitioa 

corresponding  respectively  to  the  Caucasian,  Ne-  of  the  head,  which  characterize  reqtectxTdy 

gro,  American,  and  Mongolian.    Hunter  makes  the  savage  or  hunting,  the  nomadic  or  waader- 

7  varieties ;  Metzan  2,  white  and  black.  Luke  ing,  and  the  civilized  races  of  mankind.  Among 
Burke,  late  editor  of  the  "  London  Ethno-  A&ican  and  Australian  savagea.  the  jaws  vt 
logical  Journal,''  makes  63  races  of  man,  28  prolonged  forward,  constitnting  the  propiatkni 
being  varieties  of  the  intellectual  and  35  of  form  of  head;  among  the  'wanderinc  Mob* 
the  ])hysical  races.  Eetzius  divides  all  heads  golians,  the  skull  is  pyramidal,  and  ue  6n 
into  short  or  brachycephalic,  and  long  or  do-  broad  and  lozenge-shaped;  and  inthedfifiai 
lichocephalic,  each  of  which  he  again  sub-  races  the  skull  is  ovd  or  ellipticaL  Thwe  st 
divides  into  those  with  straight  and  with  numerous  nations  which  present  forms  of  tnn- 
prominent  jaws.  Prof.  Zeune  adopts  3  types  sition  between  these  prindpal  ones,  accorfiBg 
of  skull  for  the  eastern  and  3  for  the  west-  to  their  approach  to  civilization  on  the  csi 
ern  hemisphere,  as  follows :  I.  High  skulls,  in-  hand,  or  their  relapse  toward  barbarism  oo  tin 
eluding :  1,  the  Caucasian  race  in  the  old  world,  other.  Ho  makes  a  similar  diTision  of  maa  ials 
and  2,  the  Appalachian  in  the  new.  II.  Broad  8  races  according  to  the  relations  of  their  ha- 
skulls,  including:  8,  the  Mongolian,  and  4,  the  guages,  whi<;h  of  all  traits  ^^aeemtobetheaioit 
Carib  races.  III.  Long  skulls,  including :  6,  the  permanently  retained,  and  can  be  shova  b 
Ethiopian,  and  6,  the  Peruvian  races.  This  is  many  cases  to  have  aorvived  eren  Teiy  csa- 
an  exceedingly  unnatural  arrangement. — Dr.  siderable  changes  in  physical  and  moral  diin^ 
Prichard,  in  his  ^^Kesearches  into  the  Physical  ters."  Cuvier  referred  the  original  seats  cftbi 
History  of  Mankind"  (1826-1847),  refers  man-  human  race  to  mountain  ftJi^wy^  the  CanoBO 
kind  to  7  stocks  or  classes  of  nations,  the  to  Mt.  Caucasus,  the  Mongolian  to  ML  Alt4 
principal  mark  of  distinction  among  which  is  and  the  Negro  to  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  dobb- 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  skull ;  these  are :  1,  tains.  The  Hebrew  Boriptnrea  make  the  tndl- 
the  Iranian  (the  Caucasian  of  previous  writers),  tionary  birthplace  of  mankind  the  haaki  cf 
in  the  form  of  tlie  skull  and  in  their  physical  4  rivers,  2  of  which  haTO  been  ifftwwf**^ 
traits  resembling  Europeans,  including  somo  as  the  Tigris  and  EuphrateSi  in  a  land  nd  ia 
Asiatic  and  African  nations ;  2,  tlie  Turanian  or  animal  and  vegetable  productions.  Mdtfid 
Mongolian ;  8,  the  American,  including  the  £s-  admits  8  great  centres  ca  earliest  hmnan  driB- 
quimaux  and  kindred  nations ;  4,  the  Hottentot  zation,  comprising  most  of  the  tribes  knovn  tD 
and  Bushman ;  5,  the  Negro ;  6,  the  Papuan  or  antiquity;  in  his  own  words:  **In  one  of  thM^ 
woolly-haired  Polynesians ;  and  7,  the  Austra-  the  Semitic  or  Syro-Anihiaa  natioiM  ^fr*>"y* 
lian  and  Alfooroo  nations.  Taking  the  color  of  tho  simple  habits  of  wandering  ahephcids  ftr 
the  hair  as  a  principal  character,  Prichard  makes  the  splendor  and  luzmy  of  Nineveh  and  Bsby- 

8  great  varieties :  1,  the  melanic,  with  very  dark  Ion.  In  a  second,  the  Indo-£aropean  or  JwpJSc 
or  black  hair ;  2,  the  xanthous,  with  yellow,  peoplo  brought  to  perfection  the  moateUborSBl 
red,  or  light  brown  hair,  blue  or  light  eyes,  and  of  human  dudectsi  destined  to  beooma,  in  sftr 
fair  skin ;  and  3,  tho  leucous,  or  albinos,  with  times  and  under  dififerent  modifieatkn^  Ab 
whito  or  pale  yellow  hair,  very  soft,  fair,  and  mother  tongue  of  the  nations  of  Enropsu  la  a 
delicate  skin,  and  a  red  hue  to  the  choroid  of  third,  the  land  of  Ham,  watned  bj  lbs  1% 
the  eye.  According  to  this  author,  examples  were  invented  hierogly^ieal  literatnra  and  At 
of  these  varieties  are  found  in  all  the  races,  arts,  in  which  Eg^fpt  &r  anrpaased  all  the  leK 
Martin,  in  his  ^^  Natural  History  of  Man  and  of  the  world  in  the  earlier  agea  of  Ustay.^ 
Monkeys"  (1841),  divides  tho  human  race  into  These  8  diviaons  do  not  comqKHftd  to  the  S 
the  following  5  stocks :  1,  tho  Japetic,  including  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  aknll,  all  of  te 
the  European  branch,  or  tho  Celtic,  Pelasgic,  former  being  more  or  less  (^TiKaed,  and  hsnm 
Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  nations;  the  Asiatic  tho  oval  or  dliptical  head.  The  Syro-AnUsacr 
branch,  or  the  Tartaric,  Caucasic,  Semitic^  and  Semitic  race  indudes  the  8yTian%  Jew%  aai 
Sanscritic  nations ;  and  the  African  branch,  or  Ara^ ;  Baron  Larrey  saya  that  the  AiaUn  - 
the  Mizraimic  nations  (ancient  Egyptians,  Ethi-  race  foraishes  Uie  mdjad  perftct  tTpo  of  Ibe  In- 
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man  head^  and  believes  that  the  cradle  of  the  given  in  the  recent  works  by  Drs.  Barth  and 
human  family  is  to  be  found  in  Arabia;  this  Livingstone.)  The  oceanic  races  Prichard  di- 
race  is  intellectual,  energetic,  and  restless,  vides  into  Malayo-Polynesian,  Pelagian  Ke- 
The  Egyptian  or  Hamitic  race  ho  regards  as  groes,  and  the  Alfoorians  of  the  New  Guinea 
indolent,  superstitious,  and  stationary  in  its  own  group  of  islands  (which  include  the  Austra- 
land,  which  is  little  else  than  a  vast  sepulchre ;  lians).  The  American  races  are  distinguished 
it  is  entirely  unlike  the  negro  races  of  Africa,  from  those  of  the  old  world  by  their  moral  and 
TheIndo-Europexm,Japetic,  or  Aryan  race  com-  social  traits,  and  by  the  structure  of  their  Ian- 
prises  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Afghans,  Koords,  guages.  The  Mexican  tribes,  which,  according 
Armenians,  and  the  nations  of  EoisDpe  with  to  Prichard,  arrived  on  the  central  plain  of 
their  American  colonies ;  he  belicvei  that  the  Anahuac  from  the  north  in  the  7th  century, 
Aryan  nations,  on  their  arrival  in  Europe,  found  found  this  region  inhabited  by  the  nations  which 
the  country  occupied  by  AUophylian  people,  who  have  left  the  splendid  ruins  of  Palenque,  among 
•were  also  of  eastern  origin,  but  had  migrated  whom  were  the  Othomi,  remarkable  for  their 
westward  at  an  earlier  age.  The  5  great  no-  monosyllabic  idiom ;  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
xnadio  races  inhabit  the  large  central  region  of  Athabascas,  with  a  Mongolian  cast  of  counte- 
Asia,  and  belong  to  the  Mongolian  division  of  nance,  extend  across  the  northern  portion  of  the 
authors;  they  are  characterized  by  pyramidal  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  south  of  these, 
beads  and  broad  faces.  These  races  are:  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were  the  Algonquin- 
Ugrian  in  the  north-west,  from  whom  the  Ma-  Lenape  and  the  Iroquois,  with  their  numerous 
gyars  are  believed  to  have  descended,  and  tribes,  almost  always  at  war  with  each  other, 
of  which  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  and  the  Alleghanian  nations  toward  the  south ; 
and  other  Siberian  tribes,  are  varieties ;  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Sioux  and  the  Paw- 
Tnrkiab.  with  their  nomadic  tribes,  and  the  Ot-  nees;  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  dark  Oaliforniana 
toman  branch;  the  Mongolian,  including  the  and  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast;  in  South 
Calmuoks;  the  Tungusian,  in  the  mountainous  America,  the  Andean  nations,  the  Brazilio-Gua- 
region  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Okhotsk  rani,  and  the  Mediterranean  or  central  groups. — 
aea;  and  the  Bhotiya,  inhabiting  Thibet  and  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  *^  Natural  History  of  the  Ya- 
the  Himalaya  chain.  To  the  races  with  pyra-  rieties  of  Man"  (1850),  separates  the  human 
midal  aki^  belong  the  fish-eating  tribes  bor-  family  into  3  primary  divisions,  the  Mongolida, 
dering  on  the  Arctic  ocean,  including  the  Na-  Atlantidm^  and  JapeticUe.  The  Mongolidto  in- 
xnollos  of  north-eastern  Asia  and  the  Aleutian  habit  Asia,  Polynesia,  and  America ;  their  lan- 
islxmds  (akin  to  the  Esquimaux),  Koriaks,  Kam-  guages  are  aptotic  (without  cases)  and  aggluti- 
tchaikans,  Samoiedes,  and  Koorilians.  To  the  nate,  and  their  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
Mongolian  division  belong  also  the  Chinese,  world  has  been  material  rather  than  moral. 
Japanese,  Ooreans,  the  Indo-Chinese  beyond  the  He  divides  them  into :  a,  Altaic  Mongolidro,  in- 
Gangea,  and  the  aborigines  of  India  distinct  eluding  the  Seriform  (Chinese,  &c.)  and  Tura- 
fcom  the  Hindoos  (the  latter  belonging  to  the  nian  (Mongol)  stocks,  from  the  latter  of  which 
Arabian  stock).  Among  the  AUophylian  races  are  descended  the  Magyars ;  h,  Dioscurian 
before  alluded  to  as  existing  in  regions  after-  Mongolid©  (the  Caucasian  races  of  earlier  writ- 
ward  conquered  by  the  Syro  Arabian  nations,  ers) ;  c,  oceanic  Mongolidae,  including  Malays,^ 
may  be  mentioned  the  Caucasians,  to  this  day  Polynesians,  Papuans,  and  Australians ;  d,  hy- 
snccessfully  resisting  the  Russian  power,  the  perborean  Mongolidse,  Samoiedes  and  similar 
Iberians  of  the  Pyr6n6es,  the  Berbers  of  the  nations;  «,  peninsular  Mongolidoe,  Coreans,  Ja- 
Atlas  chain,  and  the  Guanches  of  the  Canary  panese,  and  the  nations  of  the  islands  and  pen- 
islands.  Among  African  races,  the  Abyssinian,  insulas  of  north-eastern  Asia;/,  American 
a  fine  dark,  but  not  negro  people,  is  interest-  Mongolidss,  the  Esquimaux  and  American  In- 
ing  as  having  preserved,  *^  in  the  midst  of  Mos-  dians ;  ^,  Indian  Mongolidad,  the  inhabitants  of 
lem  and  pagan  nations,  its  peculiar  literature,  Hindostan,  Cashmere,  Ceylon,  &c.  The  Atlan- 
and  its  ancient  Christian  church,  "and  having  tidse  inhabit  Africa;  their  languages  are  ag- 
remains  of  a  wide-spread  Judaism,  and  a  Ian-  glutinate,  rarely  with  an  amalgamate  inflection, 
C^nage  approaching  to  the  Hebrew.  Of  the  black  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Semitic  section, 
races  of  the  interior  of  Africa  the  principal  are  their  influence  on  the  world's  history  has  been 
the  Senegambian,  including  the  Mandingos  and  inconsiderable.  He  divides  them  into :  a,  ne- 
the  Foolahs.  The  true  negro  characters  are  gro  Atlantidie,  occupying  the  central  negro  area 
most  strongly  marked  on  that  portion  of  the  of  the  continent ;  by  the  Caffre  Atlantidas ;  «, 
coast  "which  encircles  the  projecting  region  the  Hottentot  Atlantidas ;  ^,  the  Nilotic  Atlan- 
of  western  Africa  to  the  inmost  angle  of  the  tidas ;  «,  the  Amazirgh  Atlantida),  or  Berbers ; 
bight  of  Benin,"  the  centre  of  the  slave  trade,  j^  the  Egyptian  Atlantidsa ;  ^,  the  Semitic  At- 
The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  lantidse,  or  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Arabians,  Syri- 
in  many  respects  resemble  the  nomadic  Mon-  ans,  Hebrews,  &c.  The  Japetidsa  inhabit  En- 
golians  of  Asia ;  the  warlike  Cafl^res  are  said  rope ;  their  languages  are  rarely  agglutinate  and 
to  combine  the  prominent  forehead  and  nose  never  aptotic,  and  their  influence  on  the  moral 
of  the  European,  the  thick  lips  of  the  negro,  historyofmanhasbeen  greater  than  that  of  either 
and  the  hign  cheek  bones  of  the  Hottentot,  of  the  others.  He  divides  them  into :  a,  occiden- 
(Fidler  details  on  the  kindred  races  have  been  tal  Japetida),  the  Celts  and  their  branches ;  &,  the 
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Indo-Gcrmanic  Japetidm,  tho  European  and  Ira-  gives  tho  following  estimate  of  the  popolatiA 

niau  Indo-Germans.  In  tho  article  "  Ethnology"  of  the  earth    in  '^  Peterni&nn^s  Journal^  for 

in  the  "  Encyclopajdia  Britannica,"  Dr.  Latham  Jan.  1859.    According  to  him,  the  total  pooa. 

gives  a  more  recent  classilication,  as  follows :  a,  lation  of  the  globe  13  about  1,300,000,000,  divided 

Asiatics  and  northern  Europeans,  Polynesians,  as  follows :  in  Europe,   272,000,000 ;  in  Aai, 

and  Americans,    with  the  classes  Mongolians,  755,000,000 ;  in  Africa,  200,000,000 ;  in  Anirr- 

Iranians,  Indians,  Oceanians,  and  Americans ;  &,  ica,   59,000,000;  in  Australia,    2,000,000.    Di- 

central  and  southern  Europeans ;  c,  Africans  and  vided  by  races,  there  are  376,000,000  Cauca4&&s 

south- western  Asiatioa,  with  tho  classes  Semitic,  (tho  greater  part  in  Europe),  628,000,000  ]tfoa- 

Nilotic,  Caffre,  Negro,  and  Hottentot.     In  both  golians,  300,000,000  Malays,   196,000,000  Aih- 

these  classifications  tho  divisions  aro  made  on  cans,  and  1,000,000  Americans.     In  tbia  e;sci- 

philological  grounds ;  lie  seems  satisfied  with  mate,  the  Africans,  Mfdays,    and  Mongoliaai 

tho  doctrino :    *^  1,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  aro    probably  overrated,  and    the    Aiuericaoft 

tho  languages  of  tho  earth^s  surface  aro  refera-  certainly  greatly  underrated.     Divided   by  re- 

ble  to  ono  common  origin ;  2,  that  as  a  matter  ligions,  about  25  per  cent,  are  Christian^  fg 

of  logic,  this  common  origin  of  language  is  per  cent.  Jews,  46  per  cent.  Asiatic  rcligioik, 

primu  facie  evidence  of  a  common  origin  for  12^  per  cent.  Mohammedans,  and  15^  per  tax. 

those  w^ ho  speak  it.^* — Dr.  Pickering,  in  tho  heathens; /the     Cliristians      include    aboct  ^ 

**  Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distri-  Roman  Catholics,  a  little  more    than  \  Prc- 

butioii'^  (1^3),  enumerates  11  races,  divided  testants,  and  a  little  less  than  \  Greeks^— Dr. 

into  4  groups,  according  to  complexion,  as  fol-  S.  G.  Morton,  whoso  principal  works  are  tie 

lows:    a.  White,  including:    1,  Arabian,  with  Crania   Americana    (1839),    and   the    CrfXhiA 

nose  prominent,  lips  tliin,  beard  abundant,  and  u^gyptiaca  (1844),  divides  man  into  the  fculoir- 

hair    straight    and    flowing  ;    2,    Abyssinian,  ing  groups  in  his  catalogue  of  sknlls,  more  for 

with  complexion  hardly  becoming  fiorid,  nose  convenience  of  study  and  cxanunation  than  » 

prominent,  and  hair  crisped.    (.  Brown,  in-  an  attempt  at  scientific  classification:  I.  Caa- 

eluding :  3,  Mongolian,  beardless,  with  perfectly  casian  group,  with  the  Scandinavian,  Finnic  cv 

straight  and  very  long  hair ;  4,  Hottentot,  with  Tchudic,   Suevio,    Anglo-Saxon,   Anglo-Aioe:- 

negro  features,  close  woolly  liair,  and  diminu-  ican,  Celtic,  Slavonic,   Pelasgic,  Semitic,  Btr- 

tivostaturo ;  5,  Malay,  with  features  not  prom-  ber,  Nilotic,  ludostanic,  and  Indo-Chinese raoe»; 

inent  in  profile,  darker  complexion,  and  straight  II.  Mongolian    group,    with    the  Chinese  ud 

and  flowing  hair.    c.  Blackish  brown,  includ-  Hyperborean  races;  III.  Malay  group,  \rithtia 

ing:  6,  Papuan,  with  features  as  in  5,  abun-  Malayan  and  Polynesian  races;    IV.  America 

dant  board,  harsh  skin,  and  crisped  or  frizzled  group,  with  tho  barbarous  and  Toltecan  racci; 

hair;   7,  Negrillo,  apparently  beardless,   with  V.  Negro   group,  with    the    native   Africim. 

diminutive  stature,  negro  features,  and  woolly  Hovas,  and   Alfoorian  races ;    VI.  the  mixed 

hair ;  8,  Indian  or  Telingan,  with  Arabian  fea-  races,    Copts,    Nubians^    &c.' — ^Van    Amriue 

tures,  and  straight  and  flowing  hair ;  9,  £thi-  (^^  Outline  of  a  now  Natural  History  of  MuC*^ 

opian,  with  features  intermediate  between  the  1848)  belibves  that  there  are  5  species  of  ma> 

last  and  tho  negro,  and  crisped  hair.    d.  Black,  kind :   1,  tho  Semitic,  including  tho  Caactsiu 

including:  10,  Australian,  with  negro  features,  nations  generally,  of  strenuous  teinperamtrLt ; 

but  straight  or  flowing  hair;  and  11,  Negro,  2,  tho  Japctic,  including  the  Mongolian  nc«s 

"With  close  woolly  hair,  flattened  nose,  and  very  Esquimaux,  Aztecs,  and  Peruvians,  of  paseire 

tliick  lips.    Six  of  tho  races  are  Asiatic,  and  temperament;  8,  the Ishmacli tic,  including moR 

4  African,  while  tho  white  race  is  common  of  the  Tartar  and  Arabian  tribes  and  the  AaicT- 

to  both  hemispheres;  the  Malay,  Negrillo,  and  ican  nations,  of  callous  temperament;  4,  tltf 

Papuan  aro  island  races,  tho  other  8  aro  con-  Canaanitic,  including  Negroes  and  AustraliiB.\ 

tinental ;  tho  Malay  is  a  truly  maritime  raco,  of  sluggish  temperament ;  5,  the  Esanitic,  io- 

and  tho  most  widely  scattered  of  all.    Assum-  eluding  Malays  and  long-haired  Xc^;roes;  this 

ing  the  population  ot*  the  globe  to  bo  900,000,000,  last  he  regards  as  doubt^. — Weber  reduces  ths 

he  gives  to  tho  races  the  following  numbers  ac-  forms  of  tho  human  pelvis  to  4^  vhich  corw- 

cording  to  the  abovo  figures :  1  has  850,000,000 ;  spond  to  the  forms  of  skull  characteristic  crf'the 

^8,  800,000,000;  5,  120,000,000;  8,  60,000,000;  several  races ;  these  are  the  oval,  most  frequent 

11,  55,000,000;  9,  5,000,000;  2,  6,  and  7,  each  in  Europeans;  the  round,  most  frequent  in  die 

8,000,000;  and  4  and  10,   each  500,000.    lie  American  nations;  the  square,  most  commoi 

considers  table-landd  as  tho  natural  birthplaces  in  people  resembling  Mongolians ;  and  the  ob- 

of  civilization,   and  finds  4  such,  in  Mexico,  long  or  wedge-shaped,  most  common  in  the  da- 

Pem,  Thibet,  and  Abyssinia ;  ho  regards  man  tions  of  Africa. — Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  *'  Nat- 

as  ^'  essentially  a  production  of  the  tropics,  sinco  nral  History  of  the  Human  Species''  (Boston  «L 

he  is  bom  without  natural  clothing;^*  he  thinks  1851),  regards  Thibet,  the  Gobi  desert,  «id  tlie 

there  is  no  middle  ground  between  the  admission  surrounding  mountain  chains^  either   as  the 

of  11  distinct  species  in  tho  human  family  and  primitive  cradle  of  man,  or  as  the  locality  when 

the  reduction  to  one,  and  that,  if  tho  latter  opin-  a  portion  of  hnman  beings  found  safety  after 

ion  be  adopted,  it  implies   a  central  origin,  some  groat  convulsion  or  change  of  the  earth  a 

and  that  origin  probably  tho  African  continent,  surface ;  he  illustrates  his  Tiews  hy  a  dxi^gnai 

Prof.  Dietorici,  an  eminent  Prussian  statistician,  in  whidi  tho  apex  of  an  eqoilalenl  triangia 
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points  to  tbe  north,  the  southern  line  represent-  varionsly  modified  forms,  thongh  none  of  them 

ing  the  Himalaya  chain  with  its  streams  ending  natural  or  satisfactory,  will  saffice  to  show  the 

at  the  Indian  ocean,  the  eastern  similarly  lead-  imperfection  of  the  science  of  ethnology.    The 

ing  to  tiie  Pacific,  and  the  western  to  a  sea  limits  of  this  article  will  permit  only  an  idlusion 

gradoally  contracted  into  the  Caspian.    On  the  to  the  great  questions  which  are  intimately  con- 

sontii  of  this  triangle  he  places  the  woolly-haired  nected  with  this  suhject,  such  as  the  theories  of 

or  tropical  type,  on  the  west  the  hearded  or  unity  or  diversity  of  origin  of  the  races ;  the 

Oancasian  type,  and  on  the  east  the  heardless  effects  of  physiccd  agents  in  producing  varieties 

^*  or  Mongolic  type. — ^Prof.  Agassiz,  in  the  ^  Types  in  animals  and  man ;  the  phenomena  of  hyhrid- 

of  Mankind,"  by  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon  ity;  the  geographical  distribution,  migrations, 

(1864),  gives  a  sketch  of  the  natural  provinces  and  affiliations  of  the  species ;  diluted  points 

of  the  animal  world  (see  Fauna),  and  their  re-  in  archsoology,  philology,  chronology,  and  phys- 

lation  to  the  different  types  of  man,  in  which  icd  geography  ;  and  the  bearings  of  these  va* 

he  condndes  *^  that  what  are  called  human  races,  rions  researches  upon  the  theological  opinions 

down  to  their  specialization  as  nations,  are  dis-  of  the  day.    If  ethnolosy  is  to  advance  beyond 

tinct  primordial  forms  of  the  type  of  man.'*  the  above  given  views  of  Prichard,  it  is  probably 

He  makes  the  following  realms :  I.  Arctic,  in-  bv  the  study  of  philology,  zoolo^,  and  archea* 

liabited  by  Hyperborffians ;  II.  Asiatic,  by  Mon-  ology,  as  initiatea  by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  Morton, 

gols;  in.  European,  by  white  men ;  lY.  Ameri-  Agassiz,  Nott,  and  Gliddon,  that  further  li^ht 

can,  by  American  Indians ;  V.  African,  by  Ku-  and  progress  will  beobtidned.    Those  who  wish 

bians,  AbyHsinians,  FoolahsL  Negroes,  Hottentots,  to  pursue  this  interesting  and  difficult  subject 

andBo^esmans;  Y  I.  East  Indian  or  Malayan,  by  are  referred  to  the  various  authors  mentioned 

Telingans,  Malaya,  and  Negrillos ;  VII.  Austra-  in  this  article,  and  especially  to  the  copious  ref- 

lian,  by  Pq>aans  and  Australians;  and  VIII.  Poly-  erences  of  the  works  of  Nott  and  Gliddon, 

v^  nesian,  by  South  sea  islanders.    Dr.  Nott,  in  the  and  to  the  Boston  edition  of  Hamilton  Smith, 

same  work,  after  statinff  that  in  the  present  state  A  detailed  account  of  the  different  AsiatiO| 

of  oar  knowledge  all  classifications  must  neces-  European,  and  African  races  is  given  by  Dr. 

•arily  be  arbitnuy,  says  that  the  6  usually  ad-  Latham  in  his  last  work,   *'  Descriptive  Eth- 

mitted  great  divisions  of  man  comprehend  many  nology''  (2    vols.    8vo.,   London,  1859). — ^As 

original  snbdivinons;  the  nearest  approach  to  to  the  time  that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth, 

%  Bcientific  daanfication  he  considers  that  of  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  from  the 

Agassiz,  foonded  on  the  relation  of  man  to  limited  Hebrew  chronology  of  about   6,000 

zoological  provinces.    In  a  subsequent  work  years  to  the  nearly  22,000  years  adopted  br 

V    (^  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth,"  1857)  Messrs.  Bunsen ;  according  to  the  latter,  the  flood  took 

Koit  and  Gliddon  give  an  ethnographic  tableau  place  in  northern  Asia  between  10,000  and 

in  which  the  races  are  divided  zoologically  ac-  11,000  years  B.  0.,  at  which  time  the  Aryans 

cording  to  theSirealmsof  Prof.  Agassiz;  they  emigrated  from  the  valley  of  the  Ozus  and 

are  also  grouped  physiologically  (after  Desmou-  Jazartes,  and  the  Shemites  from  the  valley  of 

^  lins,  Acmlle  Gomte,  and  O.  D^Halloy)  into  65  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.    In  his  address  before 

fiunilies,  7  belonging  to  realm  1  of  Agassiz,  12  the  British  association  at  Leeds,  in  Sept  185^ 

to  realm  2, 16  to  realm  8, 14  to  realm  4,  8  to  Prof.  Owen  alludes  to  Mr.  Homer^s  examination 

realm  6,  8  to  realm  6,  2  to  realm  7,  and  8  to  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  sediments  of  the 

realm  8 — ^taking  the  numbers  as  given  above,  Nile  in  Egypt  as  a  test  of  the  lapse  of  time,  fh>m 

which  are  somewhat  changed  in  the  last  work,  which  the  existence  of  man  13,875  years  ago  is 

The  same  realms  have  also  their  corresponding  inferred ;  of  man,  moreover,  in  a  state  of  oom- 

^  cdassee  arranged  linguistically,  after  Maury,  parative  civilization.  Prot  Max  Moller  has 
Orawfiourd,  Logan,  dec,  as  follows :  realm  1,  with  also  attempted  to  extend  the  history  of  the  ba- 
the ilnno-Ougrian,  containing  6  groups ;  realm  man  race  by  the  perception  and  application  of 
2,  with  the  Tartarian,  Sinic,  North  and  South  analogies  in  the  formation  of  modem  and  ancient 
Dravidian,  containing  5,  6,  4,  and  6  groups  re-  languages.  The  msgorityof  naturalists  will  per- 
flpectively;  realm  8,  with  the  Ongrian,  Iberian,  haps  agree  with  Prof.  Owen  when  he  says:  **I 
Indo-Germanio  or  Japetio,  Semitic,  and  Hami-  may  advert  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  differ- 
tio,  eontainiog  respectively  8,  1.  6,  9,  and  4  ent  witnesses — ^to  the  concurrence  of  distinct 
groups;  realm  4,  with  the  northern,  central,  species  of  evidence— as  to  the  much  higher  anti- 
and  Boothem,  containing  6,  4,  and  4  groups ;  quity  of  the  human  race  than  has  been  assigned 
realm  6,  with  the  Atlantic,  Mandingo,  upper  it  in  historical  and  genedogical  records." 
Guinean,  iippsr  Soodanian,  delta  of  the  Niger,  ETHYLE  (Or.  o»J^^  upper  air,  and  vXn,  mate- 
basin  of  the  Tchad,  central  Africa,  Senegambian,  rial),  the  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  what  was 
Gkdnean,  Congo,  Madagascar,  and  Hottentot,  then  a  hypothetical  substance,  which  he  re- 
oontaining  4,  9,  8,  4,  8,  1,  2,  4,  8,  8,  1,  and  8  garded  as  the  base  of  ether,  and  of  which  ether 
groups;  realm  6,  with  the  polyglot  class,  con-  is  the  oxide.  It  was  not  isolated  during  his 
taining  18  groups;  realm  7,  with  the  polyglot  life;  but  in  1849  Dr.  Frankland  obtuned  it  bv 
elass,  containing  2  groups;  and  realm  8,  with  the  action  of  zinc  upon  its  iodide  at  a  very  high 
the  mono^ot  and  polyglot  classes,  containing  4  temperature.    It  is  a  colorless  inflammable  gas, 

/   and  a  tingle  group.— >Tne  above  classifications,  without  odor,  of  specific  gravity  2.00894.  Under 

^     the  moat  Important  and  generally  accepted  in  nressure  of  %\  atmospheres^  it  becomes  a  ooloc^ 
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less  transpftrent  fluid*  Composed  of  C4H1,  it  is  oiromnferenoe,  and  the  whole  168  feet.  The  ia- 
representcd  by  tho  symbol  E.  ner  portion  is  much  decayed,  and  a  puhlie  road 
ETNA  (Lat.  y£tna,  probably  from  Gr.  ai0a>,  passes  through  the  clnmp  of  trees.  This  re- 
to  burn),  a  volcano  of  Sioily,  called  by  the  inha-  ffion  affords  pasturage  for  many  herds  and  flocki, 
bitants  of  the  island  Mongibello,  from  the  Sara-  Its  elevation  gives  it  a  cooler  and  more  agree- 
oen  Gibhel  Uttamat,  or  mountain  of  firo.  It  able  temperature  than  that  of  the  lowest  belt 
rises  from  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  midway  At  the  height  of  6,862  feet  is  the  Gk>at^8  cavern 
between  its  N.  and  S.  extremities.  Tho  port  of  or  grotto,  freonented  by  these  animals  in  bad 
Catania  is  on  the  prolongation  of  its  S.  foot,  and,  weather,  and  formerly  a  resting  place  for  trav- 
as  tho  history  of  this  once  wealthy  and  highly  ellers,  until  the  shelter  known  as  the  Encjish 
populous  town  shows,  is  by  no  means  beyond  house  was  built  immediately  mider  the  cone,  at 
the  reach  of  its  devastating  lava  currents.  North  the  height  of  9,592  feet,  at  the  expense  of  soms 
of  the  mountain  is  the  Yal  di  Demone,  watered  British  officers  who  were  stationed  in  SicOy. 
by  the  river  Alcantara,  and  80  miles  S.  of  it  The  upper  edge  of  the  woody  region  is  estimated 
is  the  N.  margin  of  the  Yal  di  Noto,  in  which  at  6,279  feet  above  the  sea.  Beyond  it  is  the 
the  waters  of  the  Giaretta  find  their  way  to-  cold  and  desolate  zone  of  the  monntain  called 
ward  tho  coast  amid  the  ancient  scoriaa  of  the  the  regiane  daerta.  Its  sur&ce  ^reada  oat  in 
great  volcano.  The  country  between  these  broad  tracts,  compared  to  plaina,  which  are 
rivers  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  with  its  va-  rough  and  black  with  the  naked  lava  and  scoria^ 
rious  ridges,  volcanic  cones,  and  deep  depres-  or  white  with  drifts  of  snow,  which  perpetoally 
aions,  which  cover  altogether  an  area  of  about  cover  the  highest  summits.  These  also  cdkct 
87  miles  in  circumference ;  yet  the  lava  has  in  the  crevices  and  grottos  of  this  portion  of 
spread  far  beyond  these  limits.  In  the  midst  is  the  mountun,  and  becoming  solidified  into  ioe, 
the  apex  of  tiie  great  conical  mass,  tho  highest  they  furnish  most  grateful  supplies  of  this  mate- 
summit,  as  ascertained  trigonometrically  by  rialtotheinhabitantsof  the  island,  and  of  Malta 
Capt.  Smyth  in  1815,  being  10,874  feet  above  and  the  neighboring  region  of  Italy.  In  1826, 
the  sea.  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  in  1824,  ignorant  of  when  the  whole  country  was  parched  with  the 
this  measurement,  determined  the  height  by  excessive  heat,  a  quarry  of  perennial  ice  was 
careful  barometrical  measurement  to  be  10,872^^  opened  under  a  stratum  of  lava,  so  aitnated  that 
feet  The  latitude  of  the  point  is  87°  43'  81'^  this  must  have  flowed  in  a  melted  state  at  some 
N.,  and  the  longitude  is  16°  E.  The  cone,  at  distant  period  over  the  snow,  whidiyaaaonested 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  great  crater,  is  in  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  was  no  doubt  protected  firom 
the  midst  of  a  comparatively  plane  region^  9  the  action  of  the  heat  by  a  previona  covering  of 
miles  in  circumference,  the  highest  point  bemg  fine  dust  and  scorise.  Ihe  bishop  of  the  diooeia 
1,100  feet  below  the  principal  apex.  Around  the  derives  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  this  ice,  and 
mountain,  at  its  base,  is  a  fertile  and  delightful  what  is  obtained  from  a  small  portion  on  the  K. 
region  known  as  the  regiane  culta.  Near  Catania  side  of  the  mountidn  is  said  to  amount  to  £1,009 
this  is  11  miles  broad,  till  one  reaches  in  ascend-  per  annum.  The  great  crater  is  npon  a  moontain 
ing  tho  regions  silvosa^  or  woody  district ;  but  of  stones  and  ashes,  which  rises  aboat  1,100  ftet 
on  the  N.  side  the  wood  skirts  the  mountain  above  its  base  in  this  snowy  tract.  The  diam* 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  its  foot.  This  lowest  belt  eter  of  its  month  is  estimated  by  difiTerent  trar- 
is  the  region  of  cultivation ;  towns  and  villages  ellers  at  from  2^  to  4  miles,  and  the  depth  from 
are  clustered  upon  it ;  and  in  the  rich  soil  of  600  to  800  feet.  Sulphurous  smoke  continooiahr 
the  decomposed  lava  and  tufa  are  flourishing  ascends  from  it,  ana  rumbling  noisea  are  at  aO 
plantations  of  olives,  vines,  com,  fruits,  and  times  heard.  The  view  from  this  summit  at  ton- 
aromatic  herbs.  Though,  in  the  frequently  le-  rise  is  magnificent.  The  mountain  itac^  lying 
curring  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  some  of  these  directly  beneath  the  eye  of  the  obaerver,  which 
are  often  swept  ofl^  or  buried  beneath  the  fiow  can  penetrateeven  into  the  inferior  cones  that  are 
of  lava,  the  attractions  of  the  delicious  cli-  distributed  upon  its fianks,  presents  the  roost ori* 
mate,  and  of  a  soil  so  readily  producing  the  ne-  ginal  feature  of  the  landscape.  These  conea,how- 
cessary  sustenance  of  life,  overcome  the  fears  of  ever,  are  best  seen  from  the  lower  borders  of  the 
a  people  familiar  with  the  dangers,  and  render  desert  region,  where,  as  stated  by  Sir  Charifls 
them  comparatively  indifferent  to  tho  annoy-  LyeU,theyafford**oneofthemo8tdeIightfiilaod 
ances  of  the  sharp  volcanic  dust  that,  according  characteristic  aceues  in  Europe.  They  are  seen 
to  Capt.  Smyth,  injures  and  disfigures  their  eyes,  of  every  variety  of  heiffht  and  aize^  and  are  ar- 
their  persons,  furniture,  and  houses.  The  woody  ranged  in  beautifld  and  picturesque  gronpa.  How- 
region  encircles  the  mountain  in  a  belt  6  or  ever  uniform  they  may  appear  when  aeen  frtnn 
7  miles  in  width ;  but  the  extensive  forests  are  the  sea,  or  the  plains  below,  noting  can  be  more 
much  broken  in  upon  bv  the  ravages  of  the  lava,  diversified  than  their  ahape  when  we  look  from 
Here  one  passes  through  fine  groves  of  chestnut  above  into  their  craters,  one  side  of  which  is  gen- 
and  cork  trees,  and  in  the  higher  portions  pines  erally  broken  down.^  Of  these  secondary  vol* 
of  great  magnitude  abound,  together  with  oak,  canoes  Lyell  enumerates  no  lesa  than  60  which 
beech,  and  poplar,  and  hawthorn  of  immensesize.  are  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  one  of  these, 
A  cluster  of  what  appeared  to  bo  7  chestnut  called  Monte  Minardo,  near  tironte,  is  700  feet 
trees  growing  together  is  described  by  Capt.  high ;  and  the  double  hill  Monti  Bossi,  near  Ni- 
Smyth,  the  largest  of  which  measured  88  feet  in  colosi,  formed  in  1669,  Is  450  feet  high,  with  a 
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base  i  mfles  in  droomference.    They  are  pro*  in  order  to  protect  their  town,  were  opposed 

dnoed  by  lateral  captions  in  the  desert  region  with  arms  by  the  people  of  Patemo,  as  the  new 

or  in  the  wooded  belt  below.  In  the  latter  their  current  threatened  to  bring  destruction  upon 

height  issabeequently  reduced  by  the  flow  of  lava  their  habitations.    In  some  places  hills  of  older 

from  higher  eonrces,  which  gathers  around,  and  lava  were  melted  into  the  flowing  stream,  and 

in  some  instances  buries  them  and  even  pours  ^us  swept  away.   In  others  the  cooling  matter 

Into  thdr  craters. — ^The  earliest  recorded  erup-  taking  an  arched  form  protected  the  objects 

tioQ  of  Etna  is  one  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicu-  upon  the  sur&ce  by  enclosing  them  in  grottos 

Ins,  which  caused  the  Sicani,  who  then  lived  near  of  lava.    Thud  were  preserred,  and  afterward 

tbe  mountain,  to  desert  its  vicinity  and  move  for-  obtained  by  excavating  into  the  solid  lava  to 

thar  to  the  south.  No  date  is  given  to  this  event,  the  depth  of  85  feet,  many  valued  articles  from 

but  it  appears  to  have  happened  before  the  Tro-  one  of  the  churches  of  Monipiliere,  one  of  the 

Jan  war.    Tlie  next  are  8  eruptions  referred  to  towns  overflowed  by  this  eruption.    As  Lyell 

Dj  Thnojdides,  of  which  one  was  in  475  B.  0.,  observes,  it  seems  very  extraordinary  that  any 

one  in  485,  and  one  supposed  to  have  been  in  5G5.  works  of  art,  not  encased  with  tufa,  like  those 

These^  added  to  the  later  recorded  eruptions  to  in  Herculaneum,  should  have  escaped  fusion  in 

the  i»«sent  time,  make  nearly  60  fin  all.    The  hollow  spaces  left  open  in  this  lava  current, 

XDOSi  important  are  those  of  1669, 1755, 1787,  which  was  so  hot  at  Catania,  8  years  after  it 

1798,  ana  1852.  An  earthquake  in  March,  1669,  entered  the  town,  that  it  was  impossible  to 

dostn^yed  all  the  houses  in  &e  village  of  Nicolosi,  hold  the  hand  in  some  of  the  crevices.    The 

sAtuated  10  n^es  from  Oatania,  near  the  lower  sreat  lava  current  as  it  flowed  into  the  sea 

margin  of  the  wooded  district.    Streams  of  had  spread  over  a  width  of  600  yards,  and 

Iftva  not  many  days  afterward  broke  forth  from  its  deptii  was  estimated  at  40  feet.    The  water 

ehasms  wiiich  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  was  thrown  into  violent  commotion  by  this 

nomitsin.    These  destroyed  as  many  as  14  vil-  intrusion  of  heated  matter.     Sounds  louder 

Isges.    From  a  gulf  that  formed  near  Nieolosi,  and  more  terriflo  than  peals  of  thunder  were 

itt  ssnd  and  scoria  were  projected  that  pro-  constantiy  sent  forUi,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 

dnoed  in  the  coarse  of  8  or  4  months  the  double  was  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  vapor  that  arose. 

oooe  IConU  RoasL    A  fissure  12  miles  long  was  The  fis^  were  destroyed  along  the  coast,  and 

formed,  which  emitted  a  most  vivid  light,  and  ex-  many  months  passed  before  the  water  became 

tended  to  within  a  mile  of  the  summit  of  Etna,  again  clear  and  transparent — ^The  eruption  of 

Afterward  5  oCher  parallel  flssures  openid, which  1755  is  remarkable  for  a  great  inundation  caused 

>ve  forth  smolce  and  loud  bellowing  noises,  by  the  flow  of  two  streams  of  lava  upon  a  vast 

lese  fiflsorea,  which  were  without  doubt  par-  collection  of  snow.    For  8  miles  down  the 

tially  filled  with  lava,  afford  an  illustration  of  fianks  of  the  mountain  the  torrent  poured, 

the  manner  in  which  the  porphyritic  dikes  are  sweeping  on  the  loose  scoriaa  and  blocks  of 

formed,  which  are  seen  cutting  the  lavas,  and  lava,  which  were  deposited  in  the  plains  below* 

prq}eottiiff  in  the  form  of  walls  from  the  preci-  The  inhabitants  believed  that  the  water  was 

pitons  sides  of  the  deep  valleys  of  the  mountain ;  discharged  from  the  crater  itself,  and  the  stories 

and  also  of  the  origin  of  the  trap  dikes  of  older  of  its  saltness  and  of  the  marine  shells  contained 

formations.    By  the  flow  of  the  lava  among  the  in  it  are  still  found  in  the  popular  accounts  of 

deep  caverns  within  the  mountain,  its  vaulted  this  eruption. — ^The  successive  piles  of  lava 

foundations  were  melted  away,  and  the  crest,  which  compose  tiie  great  mass  of  Etna,  and  the 

lent  with  nomerons  fissures,  setUed  down  into  fossiliferous  strata  which  crop  out  on  the  more 

the  vacant  spaces.    To  protect  the  city  of  Oata-  exposed  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  afford 

Ilia,  its  walls  next  the  mountain  had  been  raised  some  interesting  data  bearing  upon  the  time 

to  the  lieight  of  60  feet ;  but  the  lava,  irresisti-  that  has  elapsed  during  the  accumulation  of 

'Ue  as  the  swelling  tide,  and  as  slow  in  its  mo-  these  materials.    For,  as  observed  by  Ovid  in 

tkm,  rose  steadily  ml  it  overtopped  the  rampart,  presenting  the  views  of  Pythagoras,  there  was 

and  poured  a  cascade  of  liquid  fire  into  the  midst  a  time  when  Etna  was  not  a  burning  mountfun, 

of  the  houses.    Long  afterward,  when  excavated  and  a  time  will  arrive  when  it  will  cease  to  be 

by  the  prince  of  Biscari,  the  solid  lava  was  such.    This  subject  has  been  admirably  treated 

broogfat  to  view,  its  layers  curling  over  the  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  '^Principles  of  Geo- 

"WaU,  as  if  just  petrified  in  their  fiow.    Its  rate  logy,"  and  illustrated  from  the  drawings  he  pre- 

oC  progress  varied  greatly  with  the  consistency  y^red  in  his  examinations  of  the  localities.    The 

r  of  the  melted  matter  and  the  slope  of  the  sur-  lavas,  as  seen  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides 

>     foioe.    The  greater  part  of  the  15  miles  of  its  of  the  mountain,  rest  upon  stratified  clay  sands 

flow  to  the  sea  was  accomplished  in  20  days,  and  volcanic  tufiL  which  contain  marine  fosdl 

hot  the  last  2  miles  were  only  at  the  rate  of  S2  i^ells,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  are  identical 

foot  per  hour.    Its  surfiice  exposed  to  the  air  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean, 

was  a  erast  of  solid  rock ;  through  the  side  These  strata  form  a  series  of  hills  600  to  800 

walls  streams  of  the  fiuid  lava  often  burst  out,  feet  in  height,  which  extend  along  the  southern 

and  1^  excavating  into  the  great  current  at  margin  of  the  mountain.    They  indicate  that 

anitame  places  the  flow  might  be  diverted  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  has  during  the  existence  of 

new  Areetions.    Attempts  that  were  made  to  the  present  testacea  been  raised  several  hundred 

do  this  by  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Oatimia,  feet  above  its  ancient  level    The  sedimentary 
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etrata,  and  the  limestone  of  the  newer  pliocene  a  mass  so  many  tbonsand  feet  in  thickness  mat 
period  upon  which  they  rest,  define  the  origin  of  have  required  an  immense  series  of  ages  ante- 
the  flows  of  lava  to  be  within  this  very  recent  rior  to  oar  historical  periods  for  its  growth ;  jit 
period  in  the  history  of  the  formations  which  the  whole  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
coinposo  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Were  there  a  modern  portion  of  the  tertiary  epoch."  (Lyell*i 
data  furnished  by  long  kept  records,  by  which  "  Principles,'*  ch.  zzv.) 
the  average  rate  of  increase  of  volcanoes  could  ETON,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire,  En^^nd, 
bo  determined,  the  application  of  these  to  the  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  wind- 
case  of  Etna  might  furnish  some  approximation  sor,  22  m.  W.  from  London  by  ro^ ;  pop.  in 
toward  the  time  that  has  passed  while  its  10,000  1851,  8,666.  Its  college,  the  moat  celebrated  of 
feet  or  more  of  layers  of  lava  have  been  accu-  English  public  schools,  was  founded  by  King 
mulating.  But  the  recorded  observations  of  Henry  V I.  in  1440,  and  endowed  by  a  gtft  fhrn 
the  action  of  volcanoes  are  too  incomplete,  and  his  own  demesne  lands  and  those  belonging  to 
this  action  is  too  variable  in  its  nature,  for  any  some  priories  whose  revenues  had  been  appro- 
data  we  possess  to  shed  light  upon  this  question,  priated  to  religious  houses  abroad.  The  onaiDil 
A  single  volcano,  as  that  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  foundation  consisted  of  one  provost,  10  pncsts 
with  thousands  of  little  cones  about  it,  is  known  or  fellows,  4tclerk8,  6  choristers,  one  master,  25 
to  have  risen  at  once  to  the  height  of  more  than  poor  scholars,  and  as  many  poor  men,  or  beads- 
500  feet ;  while  another,  as  that  of  Ischia,  is  men.  Henry  YI.  intended  it  as  a  seminary  for 
known  to  have  lain  dormant  with  no  increase  a  college  in  one  of  the  universities^  and  thc^ore 
of  its  dimensions  for  17  centuries.  The  only  founded,  contemporaneously  with  Eton,  Kint'i 
data,  therefore,  upon  which  any  calculation  of  college,  Cambridge,  to  which  Eton  was  to  be 
this  sort  can  be  based,  must  be  furnished  by  what  preparatory.  The  first  stone  of  the  building 
we  know  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  was  laid  July  8,  1441.  In  1448  Henry  VL  in- 
volcano  itself.  Upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  creased  the  number  of  scholars  to  70  and  re- 
mountain  is  a  remarkable  valley  4  or  5  miles  duced  the  beadsmen  to  18.  At  present  the 
wide,  called  Val  del  Bove,  which  extends  far  in  foundation  consists  of  a  provost  appointed  hj 
toward  the  centre,  and  presents  on  each  side  the  crown,  a  vice-provost,  6  fellows,  2  cha^ins 
precipitous  walls,  that  attain  at  the  upper  ex-  called  conducts,  10  lay  clerks,  10  choristers,  bo- 
tremity  a  height  exceeding  8,000  feet.  A  sec-  side  inferior  officers  and  servanta,  and  70  scbol- 
tion  furnished  by  these  walls,  and  the  naked  ars,  who  since  the  reign  of  George  III.  bafs 
conical  peak  1,000  feet  high,  expose  the  struc-  been  called  "king's  scholars.''  As  Eton  was  a 
tare  of  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  mountain.  Lancastrian  foundation,  it  raffered  nnder  the 
All  this  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  lava  and  rule  of  the  house  of  York,  and  was  cortailed  by 
of  breccia,  or  broken  fragments  of  lava,  which  Edward  IV.  of  many  of  its  possesrions.  Mora 
appear  each  to  have  been  produced  by  a  flow  fortunate  under  the  Tudors,  Eton  was  ^Mcially 
of  the  liquid  material  deposited  upon  the  older  excepted  from  the  act  of  parliament  pMsed  m 
layer  beneath  it.  All  these  layers  incline  to-  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.  for  the  dissolotioD  of 
ward  the  sea,  as  if  the  currents  had  uniformly  colleges  and  chantries.  At  this  period  Stsrere- 
flowed  in  that  direction.  Through  these  piles  nues  were  estimated  at  £1,100.  In  160l|  the 
of  stratified  lava  many  of  the  secondary  cones  total  income  was  £652.  Its  present  inoome  is 
are  seen  projecting,  and  in  such  relation  to  the  about  £7,000.  The  college  buildings  consist  of  S 
layers  that  it  is  apparent  they  were  thrust  up  quadrangles,  built  partly  of  freestone,  bat  chiety 
subsequently  to  the  consolidation  of  these,  of  brick.  The  scholars  on  the  foondaUon  sn 
Turning  now  to  the  historical  records,  there  is  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  college,  and  by  wiy 
nothing  found  in  them  which  would  lead  to  the  of  distinction  are  called  collegers.  They  tra 
opinion  that  the  altitude  of  the  mountain  has  admissible  from  the  age  of  8  to  16,  and  uolesi 
materially  varied  within  the  last  2,000  years,  put  on  the  roll  for  admission  to  King's  ciJlegs 
Of  the  80  cones  previously  referred  to  as  seen  at  17,  are  superannuated  andobl^^  to  leave  at 
upon  its  flanks,  only  one,  Monti  Rossi,  has  been  18.  If  put  on  the  roll,  they  may  continue  till 
produced  within  this  time.  It  is  hence  reason-  19.  The  foundation  scholars  most  be  born  is 
able  to  suppose  that  a  great  many  centuries  England  and  of  parents  lawfully  married.  Bf 
elapsed  while  these  cones  were  produced.  If  the  statutes  they  should  be  instructed  mtb  aaa 
we  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  origin  of  the  clothed  in  some  coarse  uniform,  bnt  m  neithff 
oldest  among  them,  the  long  series  of  the  strati-  of  these  points  are  the  statutes  adhered  to.  A 
fled  lava  beds  of  the  Val  del  Bove  lie  beneath  small  sum  of  £6  or  £7  per  annum  is  cbamd  to 
these,  and  other  series  of  more  ancient  cones  the  parents  of  every  foundation  scholar  who  an 
still  arc  found  buried  under  these  strata  which  able  to  pay  it.  Evorv  year  the  12  head  boji 
flowed  around  and  concealed  them  from  view,  are  put  on  the  roll  of  Eing'a  college,  but  con- 
'^  In  the  deep  sections  of  the  Val  del  Bove  noth-  tinue  at  Eton  until  there  is  a  vacancy  €r  until 
ing  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ancient  lava  cur-  superannuated.  At  King*s  college  tlie  Etoiiianf 
rents  exceeded  in  dimensions  those  of  modem  are  maintained  free  of  expense,  and  aftw  S  yein 
times ;  and  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  the  they  succeed  to  fellowships.  Oil  an  avenge  4 
countless  beds  of  solid  rock  and  scoria)  were  accu-  scholars  go  to  King's  college  yearly.  There  an 
mulatcd,  as  now,  in  succession.  On  the  grounds  also  2  scholarships  at  Merton  college,  Oxfbid, 
tiierefore  already  explained,  we  must  infer  that  for  foundation  schoUirs  who  are  not  eleoted  for 
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S3ng*8  college.    These  latter  are  called  portUh  mgia),  renowned  for  one  of  the  great  victories 
I     i»it^  or  bj  cormption,  postmasters.    In  1842  ofHannibal,  theYadimonisTBassano),  theVolsi- 
Plince  Albert  instituted  an  annoal  prize  of  £50  niensis  (Bolsena),  and  the  Sobatinus  (Brocciano.) 
for  proficiency  in  the  modem  languages.    Tlie  Of  ita  mountains,  the  Ciminius  (Monte  di  Yi« 
larger  number  of  Etonians  are  not  on  the  foun-  terbo)  and  Soracte  (Monte  di  San  Oreste)  are 
dation,  and  are  called  oppidans.    They  do  not  often  mentioned.    The  testimony  of  ancient 
boMrd  in  the  college.     The  annual  expenses  writers,  and  late  discoveries  of  antique  monu- 
of  an  oppidan  amount  to  about  £150  or  £200.  ments,  comprising  walls,  cloaca^  tombs  adorned 
r     The  6th  form  is  the  highest  in  the  school,  and  is  with  sculptures,  vases,  coins,  &c.,  prove  that 
*■-    Hmited  in  number  to  22.  Of  these  the  1 0  highest  Etruria  was  inhabited  by  a  civilized  and  culti vat- 
j!    are  styled  monitors.    The  head  boy  is  called  ed  people  long  before  the  foundation  of  Home. 
-     '^the  captain.'*  The  classes  are  divided  between  They  were  called  Etrusci  or  Tusci  bv  the  Ro* 
'    the  lower  and  upper  school.    Thoi^e  are  a  head  mans,  Tyrrheni  or  Tyrseni  by  the  Greeks.  Their 
master  and  a  lower  master^  12  assistant  masters  national  name  was  Rasena.    They  were  re- 
in the  upper  school  and  4  m  the  lower  school,  garded  as  autochthones  by  some  of  the  ancient 
bedde  a  mathematical  master.    There  are  also  historians,  and  by  Herodotus  as  descendants  of  a 
'     Siflstera  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Ian-  colony  from  Lydia,  led  there  by  Tyrsenus,  son 
guages.    The  course  of  instruction  is  almost  of  Atys,  an  ancient  king  of  that  country.    The 
I     whdly  classical ;  mathematics  and  the  modem  authenticity  of  this  story,  however,  though  cor- 
]    luDgaages  are  only  studied  in  extra  hours.    The  roborated  by  Dionysius,  is  rendered  doubtful 
f.*    aaaoal  dections  take  place  in  the  last  days  of  by  the  circumstance  that  Xanthus,  the  national 
L.  JTidly  every  year.    At  the  elections  of  1858,  the  historian  of  Lydia,  ignores  both  the  expedition 
L    total  number  of  collegers  and  oppidans  was  757,  and  the  name  of  the  prince  its  leader.    The  re* 
\'   being  an  increase  of  26  over  the  year  previous,  lation  of  Herodotus  is  now  generally  believed  to 
>-'  Ijfk  1764^  at  which  period  the  school  was  very  have  been  one  of  those  mythic^  legends  in 
pffO^erona,  the  number  of  boys  amounted  to  51 6.  which  the  earliest  history  of  the  ancient  nations 
^ '  the  black  hat  and  the  white  neckerchief  are  is  wrapped,  and  to  have  represented  the  com- 
\:  Aitinguishing  marks  of  an  Eton  boy's  costume,  mon  PeJasgian  origin  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
iRie  system  of  fagging,  by  which  the  boys  in  tants  of  Lydia  and  Etruria.    But  there  is  suffi- 
the  lower  school  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  cient  ground  to  believe  that  these  Pelasgian 
Ihe  members  of  the  6th  form,  is  in  full  vigor  at  Etruscans,  the  relatives  of  the  Umbrians,  Osci, 
Xlon.    The  Eton  montem  was  a  peculiar  cere-  Siculi,  and  other  ancient  Italian  tribes,  received 
saony,  formerly  biennial,  but  after  1759  held  a  part  of  their  culture,  which  became  the  source 
triennially  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and  discontinued  of  that  of  the  Romans,  by  subsequent  importa- 
•Ince  1844k   On  this  occasion  the  boys  marched  tions  from  the  countries  of  the  East,  from 
in  prooesslon  about  1^  m.  to  an  elevation  on  the  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  or  Asia  Minor.     According 
Bath  road  called  Salt  hill,  under  the  lead  of  the  to  Mr.  Layard,  several  representations  on  the 
iMad  boy  of  the  foundation  scholars  as  captain.  Etruscan  monuments  bear  no  little  resemblance 
Here  they  spent  the  day,  partook  of  a  bountiful  to  the  lately  discovered  works  of  the  Assyrians* 
hresJdiist  and  dinner,  with  music  and  various  The  influence  of  Grecian  art  and  civilization 
oaremoniea,  and  collected  toll  from  all  spectators  upon  the  Etruscans  is  evident,  and  it  can  easily 
and  passers-by.    The  scene  was  visited  by  great  be  proved  that  it  continued  to  be  exercised  even 
vnmoers  of  people,  and  even  sometimes  by  the  at  the  period  which  followed  the  foundation 
f€!yid  Ikmilv,  and  the  contributions,  called  salt,  of  Rome.    It  is  now  generally  supposed  that 
hftTB  been  Known  to  exceed  £1,000.    After  de-  the  Rasena  immigrated  from  the  north,  probably 
^Doting  expenses,  the  remainder  was  paid  over  from  Rhcetia,  now  the  Tyrol,  and  subdued  the 
to  the  captain,  who  in  1847  was  indemnified  by  more  ancient  Pelasg^ans,  Etruscans,  Tuscans,  or 
ibe  queen  for  ^18  loss  by  the  omission  of  the  cere-  Tyrrhenians,  with  whom   they  were   finally 
inony.    Among  the  celebrated  men  educated  blended  into  one  powerful  and  flourishing  na- 
h^^  mkj  be  mentioned  John  Hales,  the  poet  tion.    In  Etruria  they  formed  a  confederacy  of 
Waller,  8hr  Rob^  Walpole,  Harley,  earl  of  Ox-  12  cities  with  adjacent  districts,  which  are  sup* 
I  JImvI,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Earl  Camden,  the  earl  posed  to  have  been  the  following :  Cssre  (now 
'  nf  Ghatham,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Lord  Lyt-  Oeryeteri,  Old  C»re),  Tarquinii,  in  Roman  his- 
^  ^eton,  the  poet  Gray,  Horace  Walpole,  Stee-  tory  the  suburb  of  the  Tarquins,  RuseUsB  (Ro- 
mens  the  editor  of  Shakespeare,  Fox,  Canning,  selle,  remarkable  for  its  monuments),  Vetulonia 
tte  marqois  of  WeUesley,  the  duke  of  Welling-  (Torre  Yecchia).  Volaterrsa  (Yolaterra),  known 
ton,  Henry  Hallam,  and  Lord  Derby.  as  a  watering  place,  Arretium  (Arezzo),  Cor- 
ETRURIAf  or  Tusoia  (called  by  the  Greeks  iona    (Cotrone),    Pemsia   (Perugia),    Yolsinii 
Arri^Ailal  ft  division  of  ancient  Italy,  bounded  (Bolsena),  Falerii  rFalari),  known  by  the  siege 
1r*  b^  the  j^rrrhenian  sea,  and  separated  on  the  of  CamiUus,  Yeii  (Isola  FarneseX  the  neighbor 
JNT.'Vr.fromLignriaby  the  river  Macra,KE.  by  and  long  rival  of  Rome,  taken  by  Camillua 
tiie  Apennines  from  Cispadine  Gkinl,  E.  and  S.  by  after  a  siege  of  10  years  at  the  beginning  of  the 
the  Tiber  from  Umbria  and  Latium.    It  was  a  4th  century  B.  C,  and  Clusium  (Chiusi),  the 
JBastQe  and  well  cultivated  country.    Its  chief  seat  of  King  Pors^na.    Other  important  places 

£ren  were  the  Tiber  and  the  Amus  (now  Amo) ;  of  Etruria  were :  Pisa)  (Pisa),  founded  accord- 

i  chief  lakes  the  Thraqnoi^eDna  (now  lake  of  Bb-  ing  to  a  l^end  by  wandering  companions  of 
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Xesror  from  Pisa  in  Elis ;  FsDsnlffi  (Fiesole),  in  a  kind  of  fendal  dientship,  whose  fonu  if' 
near  which  Catiline  was  defeated,  62  B.  0. ;  pear  more  servile  than  in  the  similar  Bomtn  la* 
Populonia,  known  for  its  coins ;  Luna,  Volci,  stitation.  Freemen  also  oooor  in  the  histoijr 
&C.  Beyond  the  limits  of  their  country  they  of  some  of  the  confederate  cities,  hat  as  apolith 
possessed  the  land  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Po,  cally  unimportant  class. — The  most  flonrtthiDg 
from  the  Ticino  to  Bologna,  called  by  them  periodof  the  history  of  Etmria  comprises  aboot 
Felsina.  This  country,  which  they  conquered  8  centuries  before  and  as  many  after  the  fonoda* 
at  the  time  of  their  immigration  into  Italy,  or  tion  of  Rome.  Through  the  Tarqaina,  who 
shortly  after,  and  which  was  divided  into  12  were  Etruscans,  they  may  have  even  exercised  a 
equal  districts,  was  afterward  taken  from  them  kind  of  dominion  over  their  younger  neighbor, 
by  the  Gauls.  They  had  flourishing  colonies  in  as  some  modem  critics  suppose.  Porsena,  king 
Corsica,  Ilva  (Elba),  and  in  Campania,  where  of  Clusium,  who  made  war  on  Rome  for  tlis 
they  are  supposed  to  have  founded  (about  800  restoration  of  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  compelled  the 
B.  C.)  a  confederacy  similar  to  that  of  Etruria.  Eomans  to  a  humiliating  treaty.  Bat  scarealj 
Their  navy  was  powerful  on  the  Mediterranean  had  Rome  gained  peace  nrom  hmi  when  it  eom- 
at  a  very  early  period;  a  legend  mentions  an  menced  war  with  another  Etruscan  enemy. 
attack  upon  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argo-  Veil  (486  B.  C).  This  war,  often  intemptod 
nants,  by  Tyrrhenian  mariners.  Their  commer-  by  truces,  lasted  for  90  years,  and  ended  with 
cial  vessels  visited  the  eastern  shores  of  the  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  state,  owing  prdbsbly  to 
Kediterranean.  The  inhabitants  of  Cmre  were  the  distraction  of  the  confederacv  daring  ths 
dreaded  as  pirates.  The  growth  of  their  com-  same  period  by  frequent,  sucoessftu,  and  den^ 
merce,  as  well  as  of  their  power  on  land  and  tating  incursions  of  the  SyracosanSi  hy  attadki 
sea,  was  followed  by  a  rapid  development  of  of  the  Samnites  upon  its  Oampanian  dependen* 
industry  and  art,  refinement  and  luxuiy,  in  their  cies,  and  by  the  threatening  adTanee  of  iti 
cities.  Their  coins  in  bronze,  their  urns  and  northern  neighbors,  the  Gaula.  After  the  la* 
sculptures,  are  proofs  of  their  great  proficiency  vasion  of  the  latter  under  Brennns^  the  Clnii- 
in  the  arts ;  the  frequently  occurring  represen-  nian  forest  was  for  some  time  the  hoandary  be* 
tations  of  festive  entertainments,  games,  races,  tween  Etruria  and  tiie  land  of  the  Bomanii 
and  dances,  accompanied  by  music,  prove  their  This  was  however  soon  passed  hy  the  cqb- 
love  of  recreation,  no  doubt  fostered  by  the  querors  of  Veil  and  FaJerii,  and  the  two  battki 
mildness  of  their  beautiful  climate.  They  also  fought  near  the  Yadimonian  lake,  hy  Qidntni 
had  national  assemblies  for  religious  and  politi-  Fabius  (310)  and  Publius  Oomeliaa  DolabeDa 
cal  purposes,  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Vol-  (288),  finally  broke  the  power  of  Etruria.  The 
tumna  in  Volsinii.  Their  religion  resembled  in  socid  relation  to  Rome,  into  which  it  entered  in 
most  of  its  conceptions  the  polytheism  of  the  280  B.  C.,  was  changed  after  the  social  war,  in 
Greeks  and  Romans;  it  appears,  however,  to  have  reward  for  its  fidelity,  into  Roman  citiaeDddp. 
been  deeper,  gloomier,  and  less  fanciful  than  8oon  afterward  Etruria  suffered  greatly  from 
that  of  t!ie  former.  The  names  of  many  of  the  revenge  taken  bySylla  on  the  partisans  of 
their  deities,  who  were  divided  into  higher  or  Marius  in  its  cities.  Whole  districts  were  givta 
hidden  and  other  gods,  and  were  believed  to  re-  as  confiscated  estates  to  the  veterana  of  the  die- 
side  in  the  remotest  north — a  notion  current  tator,  who  afterward  became  the  aocnnplieei 
among  the  Assyrians  and  other  Asiatic  nations  of  Catiline  (68-62).  Octavianoa,  too^  had  Ik 
(Isaiah  xiv.  13) — seem  to  mark  the  transition  military  colonies  in  Etruria.  The  ^i*^^  ^ 
from  the  Grecian  to  the  Roman  forms.  Tina  modem  Etruria,  a  kingdom  created  hy  Kapo* 
(Jupiter),  by  some  critics  compared  with  ZrjVj  leon  in  1801,  and  given  to  Louis,  erown  priaei 
the  root  of  Zrvr,  Zrjvos^  presides  over  the  conn-  of  Parma,  ruled  after  his  death  hf  his  widow 
cil  of  12  consentes  or  complices^  probably  per-  Maria  Luisa  of  Spain  as  regent,  and  in  180T 
Bonifications  of  the  12  constellations  of  tiie  zo-  annexed  to  France  as  a  province,  oeloogs  to  tint 
diac.  They  had  lunar  and  solar  divisions  of  of  Tuscany  (a  name  derived  from  the  Robub 
time,  and  cycles  of  more  than  a  century.  Of  Tuscia).  Among  the  numerooa  writen  vlie 
their  numerous  sacred  books,  the  principal  of  have  treated  of  the  antiquitiee  of  Etiiiria,  the 
which  were  believed  to  contain  ti)o  revelations  most  instructive  are  Lann,  Inghirand,  Kiebohi^ 
of  the  demon  Tagea,  the  so  called  Acherontio  Ottfried  Moller,  Hey,  Wachnnath,  Honnejr, 
taught  how  to  propitiate  the  gods,  to  delay  fate,  8teub,  Dorow,  MicalC  Aheken,  Becki,  LepsiiM^ 
and  to  deify  the  soul.  Many  of  their  religions  Gerhardt,  Bunsen,  and  Witte. 
rites,  those  of  augury  for  instance,  were  adopted  ETRUSCAN  LANGUAGE,  the  laamBf  ^ 
by  the  Romans,  who  also  imitated  then:  games,  the  ancient  Etrurians*  IMonysiaa  <rf  j9aaear> 
insignia,  and  triumphal  distinctions.  Their  nassus  and  Bochart  r^wd  the  Etraaean  as  la 
priests,  called  lueumot,  appear  at  the  same  time  aboriginal  language ;  Fr^ret  makes  it  CcU^ 
as  heads  of  noble  families,  and  as  kings  or  Ciarapi  and  «f.  Kc^lar  81avoniO|  lOoaU  Alb^ 
rulers  of  cities.  They  formed  the  senate  of  the  nese ;  L.  Lanzi  derives  it  from  the  Greek  and 
confederacy,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  of  Latin,  and  holds  that  the  UmhriOi  Volioi^ 
loosely  connected  independent  and  sovereign  Oscic,  and  Samnitic  are  ^electa  of  it ;  O.  Mftl* 
members,  at  a  later  period  ruled  by  magistrates  ler  thinks  it  akin  to  the  €hreek;  others  derife 
chosen  annually.  The  common  people  were  it  from  Rhsotia ;  and  finally,  Lami,  Pfitzmaicr, 
dependent  upon  thepriestiy  aristocratic  families  and  others,  suppose  it  to  be  6emitiO|  a  hypo- 
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^oris  vUbh  in  1858  J.  G.  Stiokel  demonstra-  hUtriOy  one  who  gesticnlates,  an  actor;  lana 

ted  to  be  the  truth.    Its  alphabet  consists  of  (colored),  a  tonic ;  ot^mo  (possessed  bj  a  spiritX 

SI  lettcrsi  almost  coincident  in  form  with  the  a  Tuscan  prince ;  lUutu  (bent),  staff  of  tbe 

aadeot  Greek  letters,  written  from  right  to  left,  augurs ;  Ian,  protecting  divinity ;  hx,  dangh- 

bat  oorrespooding  in  value  to  those  of  the  He-  *  ter ;  qil  (rolling,  swifU,  year  (some  read  ril^ 

hnw^  though  not  used  as  numeral  signs.    The  owing  to  the  identity  of  the  sign  for  both  a  and 

iiomrnt  d  and  the  Hebrew  iameeh  are  wanting ;  r  in  the  great  Perusian  inscrii>tion) ;  sial^  lion ; 

§  and  the  Hebrew  ttade  seldom  occur ;  but  the  tla.  lamb ;  itf,  altered  into;  tiruk  fiL^  bites  ter« 

&  taken  from  the  Greek  Y,  exists,  though  want^  ribly ;  rfeii^  I  rest,  my  peace;  Uvfit%y  thou  risest 

\  in  the  Hebrew.    The  Semitic  aspirates  and  fire-like.    Of  the  9  inscriptions  explained  by 

•    gottorala  are  much  softened,  and  consonants  Stickel,  the  greatest  is  Uiat  on  the  square  sepul- 

L    Ittidt  into  thdr  kindred  vowels,  the  latter  being  chral  stone  cuscovered  in  1822  and  preserved  at 

<^   VMBtly  written  instead  ofbeing  indicated  by  their  Perugia.    It  has  24  lines  in  front  and  21  on 

t    dSaoiitio  points.    Guttural  sounds  are  not,  how-  one  of  the  other  sides,  containing  658  letters, 

•ver^  alt<^ther  abolished.    T  takes  the  place  It  is  a  monument  of  the  expulsion  of  12  and 

\    of  li^  and  cognate  letters  are  freely  interchanged,  afterward  of  10  Bmm   rEtruscans)    by  the 

>     Waanldoin  some  examples  of  Greek  and  Latin  Veltinas  fh>m  the  Apennmes  into  the  lower 

I-    words  in  their  Etruscan  forms:  Thrchna,  Meuna^  country,  and  of  the  occupation  of  the  lands  so 

j-  *Wm'r;  PMui&j  BUktentre^  mwe,  Ittu,  Hatri,  vacated  by  the  Clenti  (Clusii),  about  the  time 

t    An.,  fbr  Tarquiniua,  Minerva,  Menelaua,  Poly*  of  the  foundation  of  Bome.    That  on  the  pd* 

'    &mm^  Alezandros^  Odysseus.  Idus,  Adria,  &c.  Hum  of  a  man  ^  deprived  of  eyes"  by  a  Clusian 

91m  orthography  is  more  fixed  than  that  of  the  about  the  time  of  Porsena  (506  B.  0.) ;  the 

•tinr  ancient  Italian  languages.  Pliny  says  that  tablet  represents  '*an  old  man  being  tied  to  a 

fhe  Etracan  writing  was  prior  to  the  building  tree,  preparatory  to  being  flayed  ^  alive.    Of 

0f  Bomc^  but.  its  origin  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Beveralhundredshortfuneral  inscriptions  known, 

L  Bonrget  discovered  16  epigraphic  letters  and  17  have  been  published  as  proofs  of  the  Bemitio 

fctaiminod  the  value  of  several  of  them ;  Lanzi  character  of  the  language ;  some  of  them  are 

ftdnd  8  mora,  and  Montani  one.  There  are  few  bilinsual,  with  a  Latin  part  giving  the  name  of 

tmda  which  are  analogous  to  the  Greek  or  the  deceased,  while  the  Tu«>an  expresses  sudi 

-;  faHn,  the  terminal «  being  dropped,  and  e  being  eentences  as :  ^^  While  we  depart  to  naught  our 

r^  fte  most  frequent  ending ;  thus,  Fete,  Tute^  are  essence  ascends ;''  "We  rise  like  a  kite,'^  £c  Out 

JBtnaoan  Ibr  Pdeua,  Tydaaos.    The  language  is  of  10  mementoes  of  funeral  sacrifices  we  quote 

poor  in  partlciea  and  simple  in  construction,  the  following:  "Baise  the  soul  as  firel  itde- 

Tbeore  are  few  words  which  cannot  be  reduced  parts  for  ever  ;^'  ^^  We  ascend  to  our  ancestors." 

to  Hebrew,  Ohaldsio^  or  Arabic  originals.    But  Beside  sepulchral  urns,  there  are  inscriptions  on 

Ibw  of  the  nnrami  words  and  fig^es  are  yet  candelabra,  drinking  cups,  and  other  utensils, 

known,  vIl  :  5  ^Umi),  written  with  the  invert*  all  of  great  antiquity,  testifying  the  efficiency 

•A  lign  of  50  (iUmstm),  which  K  the  initial  of  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  arts,  independent  of  the 

liili  word,  aomewhat  modified  to  form  a  Latin  Greek  imitatioDs  of  their  works.    Some  of  these 

IT;  10  (U%a^  fh>m  a  Sanscrit  root),  written  monuments  have  been  found  in  Oampania,  some 

irith  the  sign  of  ^  a  cross,  whence  the  Latin  X  in  Etruria  proper,  and  in  other  countries  for- 

flwlcis  this  be  two  Ys  combined);  100  {Vat^  merly  inhabited  by  Etrurians.    One  occurs  as  far 

Bavio  ai4)i  mitten  with  the  sign  of  t  final ;  K.  E.  as  Oarinthia,  on  a  mossy  rock  in  a  forest 

iad  1^00  (<u^p),  written  with  tbe  sign  of  b.  near  Wurumbach;  it  runs  thus:  Koddtiuo^fia 

Sbe  iollowing  are  specimens  of  proper  nouns :  fuirMigtib  Q^  Bring  hither  the  weary  at  seeing 

IWfiiHi   (rooL  castle,  town),  whence  Greek  this  writing").    This  inscription  appears  to  be 

IgiMitm^  Atri  (hedged  in,  court,  wall,  conflu*  of  later  date  than  any  other.    Of  inscriptions  on 

Mt/i  whence  Adria,  atriutnk^  and  most  likely  coins  there  are  but  few.    Under  the  Boman 

Jfrfisy  (wdl-stnNig,  fort-builder)  ;  Mantuha  emperors  the  hamspices  used  Latin  versions  of 

|vet  pum^  whence  Mantua,  one  of  the  12  cities  Etruscan  rituals.    Such  were  the  lihri  JStnud^ 

9i  Oiapadttie  Etruria,  which  was  the  last  to  fall  Etnuem  dkctplina  (religion) ;  rituals  on  the 

Into  the  power  cf  the  Celts ;  AgyUa  (roundness),  manner  of  building  cities^  temples^  and  altars ; 

Ipler  (kir^  inp^  <n^ ;    Tarehna  (roadstead,  on  the  sanctity  of  walls  and  gates;  on  the  tri^ 

1^^  way  ibr  ■nips).    The  termination  aL  taken  hus^  euruBy  military  order,  dsc. ;  fulgurale$  and 

IMtt  AjMUronymic  rign,  signifies  "'  risen,  nsing ;"  harutpicini^  and  the  produia  ;  Tageticiy  on  the 

'lI^Ii  loond  in  man^  tn^oper  nouns,  such  as  Oeio-  ceremonies  (jBoremanuBj  from  Ocnre  or  Agylla) 

j|ii^  OfUnal  {OUmm  geniU^  to  which  Ma>cenaa  of  the  earth-bom  god  Tagee ;  acheruntiei^  on 

WiDaged,  a  Macnatial  on  his  mother's  sideX  conciliation  with  uie  go^  dec.    There  were 

jyajflpali  LarthaL  &o. ;  Mfinal  is  supposed  to  de-  also  ancient  pastond  and  augural  songs.    Varro 

iMla  the  name  ox  amarried  woman  by  modifying  preserved  some  fr^igments,  and  mentions  Etrus* 

^  Uttft  of  the  husband  (like  the  German  inn  and  can  tragedies  by  "V^dumnius.    The  scoffing  and 

\,  Ae  fila^o  ^\9A Lecne-^  the  wife  of  licin-  Jocukr  Fescennine   (so  called  from  Fescen- 

iuL    Among  Etruroan  words  and  phrases  are  nium,  a  city  of  Etruria)  and  Satumalian  verses 

4km  (flit,  day),  wj       s  idut,  day  of  the  full  were  also  derived  firom  the  Tuscans.    OiceroL 


noon  I SMMT  Qadd       vh>d ;  nepof  (greedinessX    Aulus  Gellius,  Osscina,  Kigidius  Figulus,  and 
•foanafirer;  MtUi  ^i      r,  ata^^ering),  whence   some  later  Bomana  translated  and  explained 


■*, 
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yarions  Etrnscan  books,  of  which   we  have  he  lie,  or  not?    By  the  hypothesis,  he  Ho. 

but  fragment. — ^In  addition  to  the  authorities  Then  he  does  not  lie,  for  what  he  says  is  tnie. 

mentioned  above  and  in  the  article  on  Etruria,  Thus  he  lies  and  does  not  lie  at  the  same  timc^ 

see  Gori,  Dife«i  delP  alfaheto  degli  antichi  Tos-  which  is  contradictory." 
eani  (Florence,  1742) ;  J.  C.  Amaduzzi,  Alpha-        EUBULUS,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle 

letum  VeterumEtru9corum  (Kome,  1776);  G.  B.  comedy,  flourished  abont  876  B.  C.    He  wrote 

Yermiglioli,  Saggio  di  eongetture,  &c.  (1824);  104  plays,  chiefly  on  mythological  subjects,  many 

J.Kollar,  StaroitaliaSlatjanaka(Vienna^  1858);  of  them  containing  parodies  of  passages  from 

'KommsGn,  Nbrd-EtntshischeAlphaheU;  Dem^'  the  tragedians.     The  fragments  of  his  worb 

ster,  De  Etruria  Regali  (Florence,  1 728-^4 k  which  remain  have  been  edited  by  Meineke, 

Winckelinann  (on  art),  Uhden,  and  Dr.  FricK,  and  are  marked  by  a  pecoliarly  pure  diction, 
in  archffilogical  and  philological  periodicals.  EUCHARIST  (Gr.  tvxapiartaj  thanksgivinfl;)^ 

ETTY,  WiLLiAif,  an  English  painter,  born  in  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  sacrament  of  toe 

York,  March  10, 1787,  died  there,  Nbv.  18, 1849.  Lord^s  supper,  either  in  dlnsion  to  the  praises 

He  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  at  the  age  of  12  with  which  the  early  Christians  used  to  cde- 

was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Hull,  with  whom  brate  it,  or  because  at  its  institution  onr  Saviour 

he  remained  7  years.    In  1807  he  was  admitted  "  gave  thanks"  in  blessing  the  bread  and  wine, 

a  student  in  the  royal  academy,  and  was  also  a  (See  Lord^s  Supper.) 

private  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  a        EUCLID,  the  most  celebrated  of  andent 
year.    He  repeatedly  sent  pictures  to  the  ex-  geometers,  flourished  at  Alexandria,  in  the  rdga 
hibitions  of  the  royal  academy  and  the  Brit-  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  in  the  8d  centary  B.  OL 
ish  gallery,  which  were  rejected.     In  much  The  Arabic  historians  give  many  nnanthenticit* 
despondency  he  sought  the  advice  of  his  old  cd  particulars  of  his  life;  but  it  is  only  certain 
master,  who  told  him  that  he  had  a  good  eye  that  he  dwelt  first  in  Greece  and  theninljgynli 
for  color,  but  was  lamentably  deficient  in  all  and  probable  that  he  studied  at  Athens  under 
other  respects.     Profiting  by  this  hint,  Etty  the  successors  of  Plato,  and  then  passed  over 
worked  harder  than  ever,  and  in  1811  had  the  to  Alexandria.    There  he  founded  the  mathe- 
satisfaction  to  see  one  of  his  pictures  on  the  acad-  matical  school,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  ttil 
emy's  walls.  By  degrees  he  succeeded  in  build-  in  science,  his  affection  for  learned  men,  and  hii 
ing  up  a  reputation,  and  in  1821  his  ^^  Cleopatra^s  gentle  and  modest  deportment.  Ptolemy  having 
Arrival  at  Cilicia,"  in  which  the  nude  female  asked  him  ifgeometry  could  not  be  made  earier, 
form  was  depicted  with  great  correctness,  and  he  made  the  celebrated  answer  that  there  ww 
with  a  voluptuous  glow  of  color,  brought  him  no  royal  road  to  geometry.    To  appreciate  the 
into  considerable  notice.    In  1822  he  went  to  merit  of  Euclid,  the  state  of  geometry  bdbie 
Italy,  and  spent  many  months  in  the  study  of  him  should  be  considered.    PKKslna  gives  tbi 
the  Venetian  colorists.    In  1848  an  exhibition  improbable  legend  that  the  Egjrptiana  weie 
of  his  works  was  opened  in  London,  prominent  obliged  to  invent  geometry  in  order  to  fini 
among  which  were  the  9  great  paintings  which  he  again  the  boundaries  of  their  fields,  efbeed  hf 
considered  the  triumphsofhisartistic  career,  and  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.    Thenoe  it  ww 
in  which  ho  says  he  aimed  "  to  paint  some  great  brought  to  Greece  by  Thalea,  bnt  it  was  fint 
moral  on  the  hcart.^*  They  comprise  *^  The  Com-  raised  to  a  liberal  science,  and  applied  to  tin 
bat,^'  the  3  ^^  Judith^*  pictures,  *^  Benaiah,  David's  solution  of  speculative  and  theoretical  problem^ 
Chief  Captain,"  ^  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,"  and  by  Pythagoras.    Hippocrates  was  the  first  to 
the  8  pictures  of  *^  Joan  of  Arc"    Etty  is  con-  write  on  elements.     Plato,  without  writfaig 
sidered  one  of  the  cliief  artists  of  the  modem  particularly  upon  geometry,  contributed  vati, 
English  school.    His  life  has  been  written  by  to  its  progress  by  his  nse  of  the  analytio  meth- 
A.  Gilchrist  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1855.)  od,  and  by  the  mathematical  style  of  hiabooki^ 
ETYMOLOGY.    See  Language.  and  new  theorems  were  added  by  nnmercMi 
EUBCEA.    See  Negbopont.  lesser  philosophers.    At  the  advent  of  Encfi^ 
EUBULIDES  OF  Miletus,  the  best  known  something  had  been  written  on  proportion,  in- 
of  the  disciples  of  Euclid  of  Megara,  flourished  commensurables,  loci,  solids,  and  perhapi  eonis 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.  C.    His  sections ;   and  the  important  property  of  tbs 
life  was  a  struggle  against  Aristotle,  in  which  right-angled  triangle  had  been  discovered.   It 
by  a  captious  logic  he  souglit  to  prevail  against  was  the  glory  of  Euclid  to  nnite  in  a  single  book 
good  sense.    A  partisan  of  the  Megoric  princi-  all  the  discoveries  of  his  predeoeasora,  and  to 
pie,  that  there  is  nothing  real  bnt  what  is  al-  add  several  new  ones  of  his  own.    Hesnrpaaed 
ways  one,  simple,  and  identical,  he  immediately  all  other  geometers  of  antiqnitj  in  the  dear  ex- 
found  an  adversary  in  the  founder  of  the  great  position  of  his  theorems  ana  the  rigid  order  ef 
contemporary  school  which  made  experience  Lis  demonstrations.    The  "Elements" of  Endld 
the  condition  of  science.    He  attacked  the  peri-  belong  both  to  geometry  and  arithmeUc    TImJ 
patetic  doctrine,  like  Zeno  of  Eleo,  by  striving  consist  of  18  books  written  by  Endid,  and  S  oth- 
to  show  that  there  is  none  of  our  experimental  ers  written  probably  by  Hypsides;  and  they  niST 
notions  which  does  not  give  place  to  insolvable  be  divided  into  4  parts,  of  which  the  Ist,  eopH 
difficulties.    To  this  end  he  invented  his  famous  prising  the  first  6  books,  treats  of  the  propertifit 
sophisms,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen :  of  plane  figures,  and  presents  the  theoiy  of  pro- 
*^Some  one  lies,  and  says  that  he  lies.    Does  portions;  the  2d  gives,  in  the  8  following  book% 
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^e  genenJ  properties  of  numbers;  the  8d,  con-  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  is  but 

mstiDg  of  toe  10th  book,  is  the  development  of  a  single  being  and  a  single  sort  of  good,  for  unity 

all  the  power  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  is  oc-  mav  be  found  contained  in  various  things.  £u- 

onpied  wiUi  a  curious  and  profound  theoi^  of  did  expressly  taught  that  in  spite  of  their  unity, 

inoommensarable  quantities ;  and  the  remain-  being  and  good  clothe  themselves  in  different 

ing  books  are  on  the  elements  of  solid  geometry,  forms,  present  themselves  under  different  points 

and  were  80  much  studied  among  the  rlatonists  of  view,  and  receive  different  names,  as  wis- 

«ft  to  receive  the  name  of  the  Platonic.    The  dom,  God,  intelligence,  and  others.    Euclid  also 

Jbest  known  of  the  treatises  of  Euclid,  after  the  anticipated  Aristotle  in  distinguishing  the  act 

[     **  Elements,"  is  the  "  Data."    By  this  name  are  irom  the  power,  and  resolved  according  to  his 

I     dMignated  certain  known  quantities  which  by  ideas  of  being  the  relation  between  the  two. 

[     jneansof  analysis  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  EUDIOMETER  (6r.  rvdui,  pure  air,  and  uc- 

\-     quantitiea'before  unknown.  One  hundred  prop-  rpor,  measure),  the  name  given  to  an  instrumlht 

OAttions  are  here  collected  which  are  the  most  invented  by  Priestley  for  determining  the  pro- 

enrions  examples  of  geometrical  analysis  amons  portion  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  in  the  belief  that  on 

I     the  ancients.    Newton  highly  valued  them,  and  this  depended  its  salubrity.    Many  other  instra- 

Montacla  styles  them  the  first  step  toward  trans-  ments  have  since  been  invented  for  estimating 

|j    oendental  geometry. — ^The  history  of  the  works  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures,  and 

^Enolid  IS  the  history  of  geometry  itself^  both  the  name  is  retain^  for  these,  though  it  has  no 

y    la  Ohristian  and  Mohammedan  countries,  until  longer  i'ts  original  significance.    In  the  applica* 

L  „  lifter  the  revival  of  learning.    They  were  com-  tion  of  the  instrument  for  estimating  oxygen, 

mented  upon  by  Theon  and  Proclus,  and  be-  the  gas  is  made  to  unite  with  some  substance, 

011116  the  foundation  of  mathematical  instruction  as  phosphorus,  introduced  into  the  gaseous  miz- 

Jn  tiie  school  of  Alexandria.    Of  the  numerous  ture,  which  is  contained  in  the  upper  end  of  a 

^idhions  and  oonunentaries  among  the  Orientals,  graduated  glass  tube  inverted  over  mercury. 

-tfiat  cf  Nasireddin,  a  Persian  astronomer  of  the  The  diminution  of  bulk  caused  by  the  absorption 

18ih  oentory,  was  the  best    The  ^^  Elements"  of  th^  oxygen  indicates  its  quautity.    In  other 

.!Vrere  restored  to  Europe  by  translation  from  forms  a  known  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  intro- 

Jihe  Arabic,  the  first  European  who  translated  duced  and  the  Inixture  fired  by  an  electric  spark 

^Jbem  being  Adelard  of  Bath,  who  was  alive  in  produced  by  means  of  two  wiresbeing  melted  into 

1180,  and  who  found  his  original  among  the  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  nearly  meeting  each 

rjiooni  of  Spain.    Oampanus,  under  whose  name  other  within.    In  this  case  the  tube  is  made 

-Ais  transktion  was  prmted^as  for  a  long  time  very  thick  to  withstand  the  explosion.    Every 

thought  to  be  its  author.    The  Greek  text  was  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  consume  one  of  olygen, 

><jBrit  pnbUahed  in  1588  by  Simon  Grynosus  at  whence  the  quantity  of  the  latter  may  be  es- 

,  -Stael,  and  in  sabsequent  editions  was  corrected  timated. 

;;tj  comparison  of  manuscripts.    Since  then  the  EUDOOIA,  originally  named  Athsnais,  a 

■  work  has  been  published  in  a  great  variety  of  Grecian  maiden,  who  became  the  wife  of  the 

cjeditiona^  and  to'anslated  into  all  the  European  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  born  in  Athens  about 

.  ^Bd  many  oriental  languages.     The  English  A.  D.  894,  died  in  Jerusadem  about  461.    She 

..  -pdaptations  by  Simson  and  Playfair  have  been  was  instructed  by  her  father,  the  sophist  Leon- 

.  jH&l^  received  as  text  books  in  geometry.  tinus,  in  the  religion,  literature,  and  science  of 

.  f,  'EUCLID  OF  MxoABA,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  the  pagan  Greeks,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  her 

4Nini  about  440  B.  0.    His  first  master  was  personal  beauty  as  for  her  learning.    Leontinus 

.^ jPtfmMiides ;  afterward  he  became  a  devoted  at  his  death  divided  his  property  among  his  sons, 

\  .^4iiciple  of  Socrates,  at  whose  death^  according  saying  that  the  merits  of  his  daughter  (to  whom 

iteCkto,  he  was  present    But  notwithstanding  he  left  only  100  pieces  of  gold;,  which  nused 

:WS  afSoetion  for  his  second  teacher,  he  retained  her  so  much  above  her  sex,  would  be  sufficient 

^  jfbom  the  Eleatio  school  an  invincible  tendency  to  for  her.  -  Thus  disinherited,  and  having  sought 

^,  Mbtlety,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by  Socrates  tiiat  in  vain  fi*om  her  brothers  a  share  in  the  paternal 

',  Jhe  knew  how  to  live  with  sophists,  but  not  with  heritage,  she  went  widi  an  aunt  to  Oonstantino* 

k^pDMD*    After  the  death  of  Socrates,  his  disciples,  pie  to  solicit  the  oanodling  of  the  will.    She 

-«     '-'g  for  their  lives,  fled  from  Athens ;  and  at  procured  an  audience  of  Pukheria,  sister  of  the 

_ra)  in  the  house  of  Euclid,  they  found  an  voung  emperor  Theodosius  11^  and  regent  in 

Ulm  and  a  new  centre  for  their  studies,  nis  name,  who  was  so  charmed  by  her  wit  and 

himself  was  an  ardent  attendant  upon  beauty  that  she  secretly  destined  Athenais  to  be 

',  who  taught  that  the  essence  of  good  the  wife  of  her  brother.    Theodosius  himself, 

Snni^,  uni^  so  entire  as  to  embrace  immo-  then  20  years  of  age,  was  captivated  at  the  first 

|r,  identity,  and  permanence.     Hence  the  interview,  and  Athenais  renounced  the  religion 

tola  world  has  no  moral  character  and  no  of  her  fi&ther,  was  baptized  by  the  patriarch  of 


H  and  Hence  the  sensible  world  has  no  part 

i;^  ^ttonoeu     Being  and  good  are  thus  the  same  In  428,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  dau^ter, 

*(  things  namehr,  unity ;  good  therefore  alone  ex-  and  she  requited  the  unkindness  of  her  brothers 

.  '|ctfli  and  evu  is  but  the  absence  of  existence,  by  making' them  consols  and  prefects.    During 
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the  first  20  years  after  ber  marriage  Endocia  took    part  of  the  heavens  by  itMU^  and         . 

little  part  in  public  affairs,  which  remained  in  the  by  moving  spheres,  'wboae  mutaaUy  modilii 

hands  of  Pulcberia.    She  translated  parts  of  the  motions  made  the  orbit  of  the  piaiML    He  fat 

Old  Testament  into  hexameter  verses,  and  a  life  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  ae  adopted  iafti 

of  Jesus  Christ  composed  in  verses  token  firom  Jolian  calen&r  at  865}-  daysi  and  IntrnflaMJ 

Homer  is  attributed  to  her.    She  also  celebrated  celestial  spheres  or  globes.    In  rnnsio  lie  stadU 

in  verse  the  Persian  victories  of  Theodosios,  and  the  numerical  relations  of  aoiind  aoeoiding  ta  iSk 

the  legends  and  martyrdom  of  Saint  Cyprian,  rapidity  ofthe  vibration  of  the  choada.    usriC^ 

She  at  length  supplanted  Pulcheria,  and  ruled  the  metic  he  added  8  kinds  of  propoctiaa  te  thi  I 

empire  for  7  years,  from  448  to  450.    Her  oourt  kinds  known  before  him. 

"was  filled  with  learned  men,  with  one  of  whom,  EUD0XU8  of  Orziocai  a  QnA  aatlaiv 

Paulinus,  a  companion  of  her  early  studies  in  of  the  2d  century  B.O.  EiqieditkmafioafopI 

Aftiens,  she  cherished  an  intimacy  which  roused  to  India  had  for  a  time  oeaaed,  when  1m  mnsl 

the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  and  Paulinus  was  them  under  the  rei^  of  Ptoleniy 

banished  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  soon  His  bold  enterprise  m  aeeking  the  most 

afterward  assassinated.    The  Eutychian  discus-  route  to  India,  to  which  he  made  two  vmm 

sion  was  now  vexing  the  church ;  Pulcberia  and  and  whence  he  seems  to  have  been  the  vit  li 

Eudocia  adopted  different  views,  and  in  the  al-  bring  diamonds,  and  in  attempCing  to  dnw^ 

ternate  ascendency  of  the  two  parties,  first  the  navigate  Africa  by  the  weat,  eanaed  hfas  aHgr 

former  and  then  the  latter  was  exiled.    Eudocia  persecutions,  and  his  repntatioa  has  beai  si^ 

retreated  to  Jerusalem,  where,  however,  the  scured  by  the  &bles  with  which  Kspiimi 

jealousy  of  the  emperor  or  the  vindictive  spirit  Mela  sought  to  embeUish  it. 

of  Pulcberia  pursued  her,  and  two  priests  who  EUFAULA,  a  post  Tillage  of  Barboar  es. 

shared  ber  exile  were  slain.    The  exasperated  Ala.,  beautifully  situated  on  the  ii|^tfeMkir 

empress  immediately  put  to  death  the  agent  of  the  Cbattahoodiee  river ;  pop.  in  18B8|  M^ 

the  emperor ;  and  being  now  stripped  of  all  the  It  stands  on  a  high  bluflEl  200  feet  aboft  At 

honors  of  her  rank,  she  passed  the  remainder  water,  and  contains  sevenuchnrcheaaadaiak 

of  ber  life  in  exercises  of  piety  and  charity,  paper  offices,  and  many  atorea.     Anadirtai 

The  influence  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  and  of  constantly  increasing  trade  la  carried  oa  If 

Eutbymius,  another  eminent  ascetic,  induced  means  of  the  river,  which  ia  navigablatotka 

her  at  last  to  abandon  Eutycbianism.     She  point  from  November  to  June.    It  ia  tbs  pri^ 

died  protesting  to  the  last  the  innocence  of  her  cipal  shipping  point  for  the  prodnee  cMfts 

life.  surrounding  plantatiGna^  and  axporta  aHH^T 

EUDOXIA,  daughter  of  Theodosius  IT."  and  about  20,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Eudocia,  born  in  Constantinople  in  422,  died  EUGENE,  EBANOOia,  called  Prinee  l&Mi 

about  463.    She  was  married  to  her  cousin  Ya-  of  Savoy,  bom  in  PfeuriB,  OcU  1%  IdMi  w  ii 

lentinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  West,  after  whose  Vienna,  April  21, 1786.     Ilia  pares  ~ 

death,  by  the  hands  of  emissaries  of  the  senator  gene  Maunce,  count  of  Soisaona,  a  _ 

Maximus,  she  was  constrained  to  espouse  the  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  dnke  of  SaTOj^aniCto* 

latter.    Maximus  subsequently  had  the  folly  to  pia  Mancini,  one  of  the  nieoea  of  Oardiasl  w 

reveal  to  her  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  arin.    He  was  intended  for  the  chaidLiff 

murder  of  V^dentinian,  and  when  the  time  for  which  he  had  no  taste,  hat  devoted  UHafU 

vengeance  seemed  to  ber  to  have  come  she  in-  military  reading.    Lmua  XTV.  nUamA  Has 

vitcd  to  Italy  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  at  regiment,  and  he  encountered  the  mtdt^d 

whose  approach  Maximus  was  murdered     €^n-  Louvois — a  refusal  and  an  enmitgr  that  vai 

seric  delivered  Rome  to  pillage,  and  bore  away  to  cost  France  dear.    He  entered  ua 

with  him  to  Africa  Eudoxia  and  her  two  daugh-  service,  and  made  bis  firat  oampaian  M 

ters.    Tboy  were  released  after  a  detention  of  Turks  in  1688,  so  distingoiahing  haanirttAii 

7  years,  during  which  one  of  the  daughters  was  was  promoted  to  the  oonunand  of  a  ^nf 

forced  to  marry  the  son  of  Genseric.  regiment.    He  was  present  at  the  battls m\^ 

ECDOXUS   OF   Cnidus,   a  Greek  *  natural  enna.    Further  service  led  to  Ibrtiisr  |na^ 

philosopher,  born  about  409,  died  about  856  tion,  and  he  held  the  rank  of  m^ia  g— ^  ^ 

a,  C.    lie  studied  under  Archytas  and  Plato,  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  1688^    LMneii  Wt 

travelled  in  Eg^-pt,  and  returned  to  Cnidus  in  required  all  Frenchmen  aerving  hi  tes^yi^ 

859,  founded  a  school,  and  built  an  astronomical  mies  to  return  homOi  on  pain  of  lisaiaB^ 

observatory.    Though  he  seems  to  have  treated  Eugene  refiised  to  obey,  and  dedariag  ttUki 

the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  he  particularly  would  return  to  France  in  apiteof  thaaUi^ 

excelled  in  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  is  remained  in  the  imperial  aenrioew    Hawaii 

called  by  Cicero  the  prince  of  astronomers.    In  to  Savoy  in  a  diplomatio  oi^iaci^,  ba 

his  astronomical  system  the  eartli  was  the  mo-  as  a  soldier  onder  the  dnke  of  that 

tionless  centre  of  all  the  celestial  revolutions,    several  campugns,  being  Ul 

The  movements  of  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  5  planets  invaded  France  in  1699.    He  waabrvfeltBiMi 

resulted,  according  to  him,  from  the  combined  marshal,  and  after  his  retora  to  Tlnaa  iM 

revolutions  ofconcentric  spheres,  of  which  there  placed  at  the  head  of  the  annjia  HiMpH^ 

were  8  each  for  the  sun  and  moon,  and  4  for  Sensible  of  the  folly  he  had  eomoutle^  Mff^ 

each  of  the  planets.    Every  planet  occupied  a  XIV.  now  made  him  g 
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of  his  entering  the  French  service.  These  of-  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle.  In  1718  ho 
fers  he  would  not  listen  to,  hut  took  command  hoped  to  dictate  peace  at  Constantinople,  but 
of  an  army  that  was  employed  against  the  Turks,  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz  stopped  his  career  of 
He  completely  outgeneralled  the  enemy  and  ex-  conquest.  He  was  rewarded  by  a  pension,  an 
terminatedtheirarmy  atZentha,Sept.  11, 1697,  estate  worth  300,000  florins  per  annum,  and 
'winning  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  that  age.  the  vicar-generalship  of  It^y,  having  previous- 
The  action  was  fought  in  violation  of  orders,  ly  occupied  the  office  of  governor  of  the  Neth- 
which  his  enemies  at  court  turned  to  account,  erlands.  lie  held  for  many  years  nearly  the 
He  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  it  was  intend-  same  position  in  Austria  that  Wellington  sub- 
ed  to  send  him  before  a  council  of  war ;  but  the  sequently  held  in  England.  Yet  he  had  bitter 
emperor  changed  his  mind  and  restored  him  to  enemies,  toward  whom  ho  was  very  forbearing, 
his  command.  He  accomplished  nothing  more  "His  even  temper,"  says  Vehse,  "never  for- 
of  importance,  and  peace  was  made  in  1699.  sook  him  for  a  moment.  He  bore  all  the  in- 
"When  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  com-  trigues  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  their  open  and 
xnenced  in  1701,  Eugene  was  sent  to  Italy,  where  clumsy  attacks,  with  imperturbable  equanimity 
he  showed  himself  superior  to  Catinat,  and  won  and  patience ;  and  showed  himself  so  forbearing 
ffreat  successes.  Yillcroi,  Catinat's  successor,  to  his  colleagues  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet 
he  defeated  at  Chiari,  and  compelled  him  to  that  not  one  case  is  known  of  his  ever  having 
abandon  the  territory  of  Mantua.  In  Jan.  1702,  taken  revenge  on  his  enemies."  In  many  of 
he  attacked  the  French  in  Cremona,  and  though  his  political  opinions  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
repnlsed,  captured  their  general.  In  Vendome  age.  Ho  saw  the  error  of  the  house  of  Austria 
he  found  a  worthy  antagonist,  and  they  fought  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  Prussia,  and  in 
the  bloody  drawn  battle  of  Luzara,  Aug.  1, 1702.  conferring  on  her  chief  the  royal  title.  He  fa- 
Appointed  president  of  the  war  council,  and  af-  vored  an  alliance  with  France,  thus  anticipating 
terward  sent  against  the  Hungarians,  Eugene  the  policy  of  Kaunitz.  He  fostered  literature, 
did  nothing  more  equal  to  his  reputation  until  science,  and  art,  and  corresponded  with  Boer- 
1704,  when  he  first  served  in  company  with  haave,Montesquieu,  and  Leibnitz,  the  hist  named 
Marlborough.  They  fought  and  won  the  battle  being  his  personal  friend ;  and  he  made  greM 
of  Blenheim,  Aug.  13,  Eugene's  part  in  the  ac-  collections  of  MSS.,  books,  and  pictuies.  The 
tion  being  important.  He  was  then  sent  to  It-  last  military  service  in  whicli  he  was  engaged  was 
aly,  and  was  defeated  at  Cassano  (Aug.  1 6, 1 705)  that  which  grew  out  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  suc- 
hy  Vend6me,  being  twice  wounded.  When  the  cession,  in  1734,  when  he  commanded  an  army 
French  army  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  against  the  French  on  the  Rhine.  There  was  not 
of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Marsin,  and  were  en-  much  fighting  and  no  pitched  battle.  The  heir 
gaged  in  besieging  Turin,  Eugene,  at  the  head  apparent  to  the  Prussian  crown.  Prince  Fred- 
of  only  80,000  men,  attacked  their  80,000  men,  eric,  afterward  Frederic  II.,  then  served  under 
and  defeated  them,  Sept.  7,  1706.  He  was  him,  and  the  first  hostile  cannon  he  ever  heard, 
wounded  in  the  action.  He  was  rewarded  with  at  Philipsberg,  were  the  last  heard  by  Eugene. 
the  government  of  the  Milanese.  The  next  year  The  future  conqueror  of  Rossbach  pronounced 
he  made  an  attempt  upon  Toulon,  but  failed,  his  commander  to  be  only  "  the  shadow  of  the 
He  was  then  employed  at  the  German  court  in  great  Eugene."  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
hastening  preparations  for  the  next  campaign ;  in  the  morning,  after  having  played  piquet  the 
and  in  that  campaign  he  helped  Marlborough  previous  evening.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the 
to  win  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  and  took  Lille,  most  magnificent  over  known,  16  field  marshals 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  Sept.  11,  carrying  the  coffin,  and  the  emperor  attending 
1709,  and  aided  to  gain  the  field  for  the  allies,  as  a  private  mourner.  He  was  never  married, 
On  the  decline  of  Marlborougirs  power  in  1711,  but  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
he  visited  England,  hoping  to  gain  her  back  to  the  two  sons  of  the  countess  Batthyanyi.  Eu- 
her  former  position  in  the  alliance,  but  ineflfect-  gene  is  considered  one  of  the  5  greatest  gener- 
nally.  His  own  exertions  against  the  French  als  of  modern  times,  the  other  4  being  Napo- 
were  fruitless,  and  in  1714  the  peace  of  Rastadt  leon,  AVellington,  Marlborough,  and  Frederic 
pnt  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  empire  and  the  Great. 

France.    After  residing  at  Vienna  for  some  EUGENIE  MARIE  DE  GUZMAN,  countess 

time,  where  he  was  much  consulted  by  the  em-  of  Teba,  empress  of  France,  born  in  Granada, 

peror,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spain,  May  5,   1826.    She  is  the  2d  daugh- 

army  that  was  to  act  against  the  Turks,  Austria  ter  of  the  count  of  Montgo,  a  Spanish  grandee, 

aiding  the  Venetians  in  accordance  with  Eu-  whose  ancestors  emigrated  in  the  14th  century 

genets  reconunendation.    He  defeated  them  at  from  Genoa  to  Spain.    The  ancestors  of  her 

Peterwardein,   Aug.  6,   1716,   with   immense  mother,  Marie  Manuela  Kirkpatrick  of  Close- 

alanghter.    The  next  year  he  advanced  against  burn,  who  was  born  in  Andalusia,  were  Romani 

Belgrade,  and  was  there  assailed  by  very  supe-  Catholics  of  Scotland,  and  fugitives  from  that 

rior  forces,  some  accounts  say  6  to  1 ;  but  at  a  country  after  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts.    The- 

time  when  his  destniction  was  regarded  as  in-  countess  of  Teba  was  educated  in  France  and 

evitable  he  assailed  the  enemy,  and  inflicted  England,  travelled  extensively,  and  while  in^ 

upon  them  the  greatest  defeat  they  ever  expe-  Paris  (1851)  she  became  acquainted  with  the 

nenced,  Aug.  16,  and  took  the  city  on  the  22d.  present  emperor  of  France,  who  married  her^. 
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Jan.  80,  1853.    Sho  was  delivered  of  a  son,  nnable  to  raise  either  money  or  troopiL    Tbe 

Nai>oleon  EiigCne,  March  IG,  1856,  the  heir  ap-  Colonnas  paid  dearly  for  their  resi:iUnc«  ti> 

parent  of  the  French  empire.    Sho  is  remark-  the  demand  for  restitution.     More  than  M 

able  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.    On  of  their  partisans  were  put  to  death,  and  lS« 

the  emperor's  departure  for  the  scat  of  war  in  arms,  monuments,  and  dwellingr  of  Martin  V. 

Italy,  ho  appointed  her  regent,  May  3,  1859.  were  destroyed.    The  Colonnas  called  in  tbeiid 

EUGENIUS,  the  name  of  4  popes.    I.  Bom  of  the  prince  of  Palestrina,  who  entered  Rcce 

in  Rome,  died  about  COS.     When  Martin  I.  was  at  the  head  of  an  army;  but  Enpcniuff,  }i^ttsz 

bjmislied  by  the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  C54,  secured  the  help  of  Florence^  and  Venice,  Utt 

Eugenins  became  vicar-goiienil  of  the  church,  him  in  a  hard  battle,  and  imposed  his  owt 

and  in  the  same  or  the  iK*xt  year  was  chosen  terms  upon  the  conquered.     Ho  now  gave  L» 

pope.     He  was  distinguished  for  piety,  and  liko  attention  to  the  Hussites  and  the  cooncil  <4 

his  predecepsor  had  tn»ul)le  with  the  emperor.  Basel.    The  Hussites  scattered  his  annief^  Is; 

He  was  canonized.   II.  Horn  in  Rome,  succeeded  ho  would  make  no  peace  with  them,  and  irL*n 

Pascal  I.  in  824,  died  in  827.     He  was  opposed  news  reached  Rome  that  a  trace  had  been  «c- 

by  an  anti-pope,  and  to  quell  the  schism  wliich  eluded  with  the  heretics  he  ordered  it  to  b* 

followed,  the  emperor  Louis  the  GockI  sent  his  broken.     With    the    council    he   had  no  J*** 

son  Loihaire  to  Rome.    Eugenius  held  a  conn-  trouble  than  with  the  Hussites.     Dec.  11.  IW!. 

cil  in  which  it  was  decreed  tliat  every  bishop  ho  published  a  bull  dissolving   the  assenWj. 

and  clergyman  should  Juive  in  his  house  a  mas-  which  was  answered  by  a  decree  of  the  ffclbtr?. 

ter  to  teach  the  people  and  explain  the  Scrip-  asserting  their  own  supremacy  over  the  pope. 

tures.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  humility,  and  summoning  him  to  appear  before  thro. 

simplicity,  and  learning,  but  is  said  to  have  After  2  years'  delay,  he  was  induced  brtiie 

countenanced  the  ordeal  of  cold  water,  insti-  emperor  to  be  present   at   the   council    Ot 

tuted    in   his  time,   and  condenmed    by  the  the  emperor's  death  quarrels  broke  out  apia. 

council  of  AVorms  in  829.     HI.  Born  in  Pisa,  and  Eugenius,  having  a  second  time  disrlvi-c 

succeeded  Lucius  II.  in  1145,  died  in  Tivoli,  tho  council  of  Basel,  called  anew  synod  at  Ftr- 

July  8,  1153.     He  was  a  Cistercian  monk,  a  rara.    This  produced  a  schism.    Afevrpn^a 

friend  and  disciple  of  fc^t.  Bernard,  and  assumed  and  many  of  the  inferior  clei^py  continoed  's 

the  tiara  at  a  troubled  period.     His  predecessor  sit  at  Basel,  deposed  tho  pope,  and  elected  sb 

had  been  killed  in  a  riot,  the  senate  had  de-  anti-pope,  Amadeus  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy.  wU 

clared  its  independence  of  the  pope,  a  patrician  took  tho  namo  of  Fdiz  V.     The  schism  hstti 

had  been  chosen,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  at  until  after  tho  death  of  Engeniua.     The  cc^axil 

the  same  time  exciting  the  people  by  his  preach-  of  Fcrrara  gave  its  attention  to  a  project  for  th 

ing.    The  Romans  demanded  tho  pope's  sane-  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches^  wtrh 

tit)n  to  the  acts  of  the  senate,  and  Eugenius  the  pope  had  much  at  heart.     The  empcnr 

rather  than  yield  retired  to  Viterbo  almost  im-  John  Palieologus,  the  patriarch  of  CovSJOTi- 

mediately  after  his  election.    He  enlisted  the  nople,  and  21  bishops   arrived  at  Fcmn  ia 

arms  of  the  i)eople  of  Tivoli,  gained  a  partial  March,  1438,  but  a  i)estilence  forced  them  :p 

success,  and  afterward  went  to  France,  where  remove  their  sessions  to  Florence,  where  adri 

he  held  a  council  at  Rlieims  in  1148,  and  anoth-  much  discussion  the  articles  of  union  vm 

or  at  Treves.    TVith  the  a>sist.ance  of  Roger,  agreed  upon,  July  6,  1439.     The  Greek  peofk 

king  of  Sicily,  he  subdued  the  Romans  the  fol-  however,  never  accepted  the  decree,  and  'J* 

lowing  year  and  returned  to  his  capital,  but  was  separation  between  the  churches  continued  x 

again  driven  out  and  withdrew  to  Campania,  eflcct  as  wide  as  ever.     Meanwhile  Eoppnia 

In  1152  he  made  a  compact  with  Frederic  Bar-  experienced  serious  temporal  difiiculties  at  bcRc 

barossa,  but  before  the  emperor  could  fulfil  his  Tho  Romans  broke  out  into  rebellion,  srt  n|t  a 

promise  to  reinstate  him  at  Rome  the  pope  died,  republic,  and  deposed  all  the  papaJ  officer*.  Tl» 

iSt.  Bernard  addros.se<l  to  Eugenius  his  treatise  pope  took  refuge  iu  the  church  of  St.  Chry*" 

Dc  Coimdcrnliour.    W.  (Jahhiki.e  Condolme-  gonns,  and  some  accounts  even  say  that  heVtf 

Ro,  born  in  Venice,  succeeded  Martin  V.  in  thrown  into  prison.    Ho  esci^^ed  to  Ostii  it 

1431,  died  in  Rome,  Teb.  23,  1447.    He  was  a  disgoisc,  and  thence  went  to  Florence,  wlurf 

ne])hew,  or  according  t(»  some  a  son  of  Gregory  his  minister  ViteUeschi,    whose  cruelties  tfe 

XII.,  who  was  re(iuired  to  ahdicate  by  the  coun-  said  to  have  caused  the  revolt,  quelled  thei!K^ 

oil  of  Constance.     lie  was  a  Cclcstine  monk,  rection,  and  punished  the  leaiders  with  extrene 

became  bishop  of  Sienna,  and  was  alYerward  severity.     Beside  tho  troubles  which  we  hi** 

cardinal  and  legate  to  Bologna.    He  was  a  man  mentioned,  Eugenius  had  to  witncw  the  derv- 

of  impetuous  temper,  whose  reign  was  unfortu-  tations  of  the  Turks,  and  was  charged  »itli 

nately  cast  in  a  time  which  tried  that  temper  to  being  tho  indirect  cause  of  the  disasters  wbi^ 

the  utmost.     One  of  liis  first  acts  in  thepontifi-  tlicy  inflicted  upon  the  Hungarians  and  Poie*. 

cate  was  to  charge  the  Colonnas,  tlie  nephews  Tho  legato  cardinal  Julian  had  counselled  tbe 

of  his  predecessor,  witli  robbing  the]iai>altreas-  Christians  to  break  their  truce  with  IheOKo- 

ury;  and  having  by  this  rash  though  ])robably  mans,  but  whether  Eugenius  was  answcral'le 

just  accusation  gained  the  enmity  (if  one  of  tho  for  the  advice  is  not   agreed.     The  pontif*« 

ni()st  powerful  families  ol'  Rome,  he  found  him-  character  has  engaged  the  attention  of  hwtcri- 

self,  on  the  outbreak  uf  a  revolt  in  his  states,  aus.    Ho  is  praised  for  modesty,  zeal,  conrsfc. 
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pAtronage  of  art,  and  many  personal  yirtaesi  most  astonishing  powers  of  mind.    In  1740  he 

and  is  aoeosed  on  the  other  hand  of  inordinate  gained  the  prize  of  the  Paris  academy,  for  an 

•mbidott  and  haughtiness  of  spirit.  investigation  of  the  nature  of  tides.    Meanwhile 

EULENSTEIN,  Eabl,  an  eminent  performer  his  publications  on  the  nature  and  propagation 

{     on  the  Jews-harp,  born  in  Heilbronn,  Wtirtem-  of  sound,  on  curves,  on  the  int^ral  catQulus. 

berg,  in  1802.     While  a  child  he  showed  a  de-  the  movement  of  celestial  bodies,  &c.,  had 

eldM  taste  for  music,  and  at  6  years  of  age  con-  already  gained  him  wide  reputation.    In  1741, 

Stmeted  a  violin,  on  which  he  soon  gained  a  at  the  invitation  of  Frederic  the  Great,  he  left 

tolerable  degree  of  skill.    At  12  he  was  appren-  St.  Petersburg  for  Berlin.    The  despotism  of 

tloed  to  an  ironmonger,  who,  disliking  music,  the  Russian  government  had  never  perhaps  been 

velbsed  to  allow  him  to  play  upon  any  instru-  agreeable  to  a  man  of  such  liberal  principles; 

nent^  and  took  from  him  successively  bis  violin,  and  it  is  said  to  have  added  to  his  habits  of  si* 

Wrendh  horn,  flageolet,  and  guitar.    In  despair  lent  thought  and  study.    His  reserve  attracted 

Solenstein  resorted  to  the  Jews-harp,  an  instru-  the  observation  of  the  Prussian  queen  dowager, 

ment  he  had  been  accustomed  to  seU  at  a  penny  who  inquired  into  its  cause.    ^  Madam,"  Euler 

aach,  and  soon  discovered  that  it  was  capable  is  said  to  have  replied,  *^  I  have  been  living  18 

of  a  variety  of  tones  and  modulations  of  which  years  in  a  country  where  men  who  speak  are 

he  bad  never  dreamed.    He  devoted  4  years  of  hanged."    He  remained  at  Berlin  25  years,  nn- 

Mti^ooiui  practice  to  the  instrument,  on  which  til  1766,  during  which  period  he  lost  his  mother, 

heaoqnired  an  astonishing  skill,  and  succeeded  who  had  lived  with  him.    His  wife,  whom  he 

jtk  toninff  a  aeries  of  harps,  whereby  he  could  had  married  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  the  daughter 

eommand  a  large  scale,  and  modulate  with  truth  of  a  Swiss  artist  namied  Gsell.   Many  years  later, 

and  accuracy  in  every  variety  of  key.    For  in  1776,  her  aunt  became  his  second  wife.    Hia 

aeveral  years  he  passed  a  nomadic  life  of  great  children  numbered  13,  only  4  of  whom  survived 

Cvation  as  a  performer  on  the  Jews-harp  in  him ;  the  eldest  son  being  his  assistant  and  snc- 
iooB  parts  of  Germany,  and  finally  settled  in  cesser  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  second  physi- 
t    fitottgart,  where  he  played  before  the  queen  of  cian  to  the  empress  Catharine  II.    During  £n- 
t    "Wartemberg,  who  gave  him  letters  to  influen-  ler^s  residence  at  Berlin,  he  continued  to  hold 
i     tfal  persons.    In  1825  he  arrived  in  London,  and  his  Russian  appointments,  and  even  drew  a 
Mccited  much  attention  by  his  performances,  portion  of  their  salary,  receiving  at  the  same 
8oon  after  hia  teeth  became  so  much  decayed  by  time  from  all  parts  of  Europe  the  most  flattering 
;    the  action  of  the  iron  tongue  of  the  harp  that  marks  of  respect    When  the  dominions  of 
^:    he  was  obliged  to  give  up  playing  and  devote  Frederic  were  invaded  by  «r*Bus8ian  army  in 
, ,    liimself  to  teaching  the  guitar.    Subsequently  a  1760,  and  a  farm  belonging  to  Euler  was  laid 
[    covering  was  made  for  his  teeth  by  a  dentist,  waste,  the  empress  Elizabeth  immediately  reim- 
by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  resume  his  per-  bursed  hb  losses.    These  generous  acts,  among 
'     ibrmanoea  on  the  Jews-harp.  other  motives,  induced  him  to  accept  an  invita- 
EULER,  Lbohhabd,  a  Swiss  mathematician,  tion  from  the  empress  Catharine  II.  to  return 
lK>m  in  Basel,  April  15, 1707,  died  in  St.  Pe-  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1766.    He  had  during  some 
tersbnrg^  Sept  7,  1788.    He  studied  first  under  years  previously  suffered  from  weakness  of  the 
Ids  father,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  after-  eyes ;  and  soon  after  returning  to  Russia,  he 
"vnird  at  the  university  of  Basel,  where  he  formed  became  so  nearly  blind  as  to  be  able  only  to 
•  friendship  with  2  of  the  Bernouillis,  8  of  distinguish  very  large  chalk  marks  on  a  black* 
which  £Eunily  were  officers  of  the  university,  board.    The  affection  was  the  consequence  of 
Xaler'a  genius  was  soon  diverted  from  the  fever  brought  on  by  a  calculation,  for  which  hia 
^nrefa,  for  which  he  was  intended,  to  philosoph-  fellow  academicians  demanded  4  months,  but 
ical  porsuita.    At  the  age  of  19  he  was  gradu-  which  Enler  completed  in  8  days.    He  continued 
ated,  alter  having  already  attracted  the  notice  almost  blind  during  the  remainder  of  his  life : 
of  the  French  academy  of  sciences  by  amemour  but  by  constant  exercise  he  acquired  a  power  of 
upon  some  points  of  naval  architecture.    In  the  recollection  of  mathematical  formula  and  fig- 
^     following  year,  being  disappointed  in  his  wish  ures  almost  incredible.    He  is  stated  to  have 
,    for  em^oyment  at  Uie  university,  he  repaired  fonned  in  his  head  and  retained  in  his  memory 
to  St  Petersburg,  where,  his  friends  the  Ber-  a  table  of  the  first  6  powers  6f  numbers  up  to 
;    noaillis  having  professorships,  he  had  hopes  of  100  (about  8,000  figures).    Two  of  his  pupils, 
the  patronage  of  the  empress  Catharine  L    She  it  is  added,  had  summed  17  terms  of  a  converge 
4ied  before  his  arrival,  and  Euler  became  so  ing  series,  and  differed  by  a  unit  in  the  60th 
etndtened  in  circumstances  as  to  have  been  on  decimal  in  the  result    Eder  decided  the  point 
tbe  point  of  enlisting  in  the  Russian  navy  as  a  correctly  by  a  mental  calculation.    Some  of  hia 
common  sailor.    This  step  was  fortunately  pre-  most  profound  and  valuable  works  were  corn- 
Tented  through  the  friendship  of  Daniel  Ber-  posed  after  his  loss  of  sight;  among  them,  hia 
nouiUi,  who  at  length  obtained  for  him  the  pro-  "Elements  of  Algebra,'^  and  '*  New  Theory  of 
fessorship  of  natural  philosophy.    In  1733,  on  the  Motions  of  the  Moon.''    His  studies  were 
the  retirement  of  this  friend  from  the  academy  never  relaxed,  until  cut  off  by  his  sudden  death 
ci  St  Petersburg,  Euler  became  professor  of  while  conversing  with  a  pupil  on  HerschePa 
mathematics.    He  labored  \fi  his  new  calling  planetary  discoveries.    In  more  than  50  yeara 
with  indefatigable  indoatiy,  and  exhibited  the  of  incessant  labor,  Euler  had  composed  80  aep* 
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arnte  workf,  and  moro  than  700  memoirs  or  peror  Jnlian.    At  the  age  of  16  yean  be  vest 

treatises.    The  -whole  could  not  bo  contained  in  to  Athens,  where,  after  4  yeara'  study,  he  vti 

less  than  40  largo  4to.  volumes.    They  embrace  admitted  to  know  the  aecrets  of  the  theuipe 

every  existing  branch  of  mathematics,  and  al-  doctrine  of  larablichtis,  and  was  initiated  into 

most  every  conceivable  application  of  them,  the  Eleosinian  mysteries.     He  returned  to  Sir^ 

They  are  all  the  original  fruit  of  his  own  brain,  dis  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  atadied  mefr 

To  Euler  belongs  the  credit  of  improving  the  cine.    There  remains  from  nim  a  book  entitM 

analytic  method,  according  to  the  system  of  ^^Livesof  the  Sophists  and  Phi]o6oplierB,^whicb 

Leibnitz  and  the  Bcrnouillis,  and  of  uniformly  gives  the  history  not  only  of  the  philosoplMZ\ 

applying  it  to  scientific  investigations.    Nor  was  but  of  the  physicians  and  rhetoriclajis,  ud  of 

he  less  remarkable  for  his  popular  expositions  nearly  all  those  who  became  known  in  scinee 

of  the  principles  of  his  favorite  science.    His  and  fetters  from  the  be^nning  of  the  8d  to 

"  Jitters  to  a  German  Princess,^'  whicli  Iiavo  the  end  of  the  4th  centnry.    The  beat  editioD  m 

been  translated  into  English,  and  several  times  that  of  Boissonade  (2  vols.  Sto.,  Amsteidin, 

reprinted,  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  most  im-  1822). 

portant  facts  in  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics,  and        EUNOMIUS,  a  heresiarch  of  the  4th  eeDtnrr, 

physical  astronomy,  and,  though  to  some  degree  a  native  of  Dacora  in  Gappadoday  who  Etndit*! 

superseded  by  the  progress  of  modern  discovery,  theology  nnder  the  Arion  teacher  Aetiofi,  vA 

will  always  remain  a  model  of  perspicuous  state-  was  made  bishop  of  Cyzions  abont  A.  D.  8901 

ment  and  felicitous  illustration.    Ilis  '^  Intro-  His  opinions  were  a  logical  exaggeration  cf 

duction  to  Algebra,^'  translated  by  Prof.  Farrar  Arianism.      He  was  soon    depoeed  from  bit 

of  Harvard  college  as  preliminary  to  the  Cam-  bishopric,  resided  at  Constantinople  during  the 

bridge  course  of  mathematicin,  has  never  been  reigns  of  Julian  and  Jovian,  and  at  Chalcedog 

surpassed  for  its  lucid  and  attractive  mode  of  during  that  of  Yalons ;  waa   Imnisfaed  bj  the 

presenting  tlie  elements  of  that  science.    Euler  last  named,  but  soon  recalled ;  was  agaio'bu* 

was  a  man  of  simple,  reserved,  and  benevolent  ished  by  Thcodosiua  the  Great  to  Humyris  a 

mind;  with  a  strong  devotional  sense  and  reli-  Mossia,  driven  thence  toCaesarea,  and  atknst& 

gious  habit.    He  undertook  to  prove  the  imma-  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  Tillage,  vhim 

teriality  of  the  soul,  and  had  the  courage  to  de-  lie  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  it 

fend  revelation  at  the  court  of  a  free  thinker  an  advanced  age.    His  works  were  ordered  lif 

like  Frederic  U.  of  Prussia.  imperial  edicts  to  be  destroyed,  bnt  thenn- 

EUMENIDES,  called  also  Erinnyes,  and  by  main  of  them  a  ^^  Confession  of  Faith,**  vhiei 

the  Romans  Furia)    and  Diro),  the   avenging  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Theodoriof  i: 

goddesses  of  the  Greek  mythology,  daughters  Constantinople  in  883,  and  an  "  ApohigedeDi^ 

of  nighty  and  tormentors  of  the  wicked  both  in  course,^*  a  famous  treatise,  of  which  Sl  Bs3 

the  upper  and  tiie  lower  world.    The  Greeks  wrote  a  refutation  in  6  books.     His  dixipltf 

dreaded  to  call  them  by  an  appropriate  name,  were  called  Eunomians  and  also  AnonKUBi 

and  therefore  addressed  them  euphemistically  as  (Gr.  avo/xocor,  dissimilar),  because,  unlikA  tie 

the  Eumenides,  or  soothed  and  gentle  goddesses.  Arians  or  Homoionslans  and  the  AtbaaaMDi 

They  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  person ifi-  or  Homoonsians,  they  affirmed  that  the  Sob  imI 

cation  of  the  curses  pronounc-ed  upon  a  criminal.  Holy  Spirit  were  neither  identical  nor  similiriB 

and  arc  represented  by  Homer  as  resting  in  the  essence  with  the  Father.    They  aeknowkdfri 

depths  of  Tartarus  till  the  condemnation  of  some  the  Father  as  supreme,  eternal,  and  distiiiet ;  tbi 

person  for  violate<l  pious  or  hospitable  duties  Son  as  generated  from  the  Father,  and  tbe 

wakes  them  into  life  and  activity.    They  then  Holy  Spirit  as  generated  from  the  Son.   LI* 

pursue  the  olfeiider  with  the  relentlessness  of  their  founder  they  were  accustomed  to  taltk 

fate,  chasing  him  from  place  to  place,  allowing  speculations  upon  the  divine  nature,  the  iacoai- 

him  no  peace  nor  rest,  moved  by  no  snpplica-  prehensibility  of   which    they  denied.    Thif 

tions,  and  supported  by  the  goddess  of  justice,  rejected  mysteries,  and  opposed  tbehoiionR&- 

whose  ministers  they  are.    As  described  by  dered  to  martyrs  and  to  tne  relics  of  auntf. 
iEschylus,  snakes  instead  of  hair  enveloped  their        EUNUCHS  (Gr.  rwov^^of,  from  cwif,  a  btd. 

lieads,  tlieir  eyes  were  bloody,  their  facc^  black  and  f^^^  ^  guard),  emasculated  men  empk^td 

and  full  of  hatefulness,  and  they  bore  torches  and  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial  to  ^kt 

diiggersin  their  deshless  hands.   In  the  later  poets  charge  of  women.    According  to  AnunisBO^ 

wings  were  added,  and  their  number  was  reduced  the  practice  of  castration  was  originated  by  tin 

from  an  indefinite  number  to  8,  bearing  tlie  names  cruel  ingenuity  of  Queen  Semiramis.   A  product 

of  Tisiphone,  Alecto,  and  Mcgn^a.    The  terrific  of  oriental  polygamy.  Jealousy,  and  despotisn. 

drama  ofiEschylus  entitled  ^^Euinenides'Ms  said  eunuchs  were  early  common  in  Cgypt*  ^T"** 

tohave  frightened  several  Athenian  matrons  into  Asia  Minor,  and   the  neighboring  ooDntrie% 

premature  labor,  and  in  subsequent  reprcsen-  were  introduced  thence  into  Oreeoe  and  Bant, 

tations  upon  the  stage  and  in  art  their  appear-  among  the  later  Romans  were  admitted  iat» 

ance  was  greatly  softened  down.  the  families  of  senators  and  empeton^  and  Ij 

EUNAPIUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  physician,  and  their  skill  in  flattery  and  intrigue  often  C9tsb- 

biograplier,  born  in  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  A.  D.  847,  lished  their  power  at  courts  especially  under 

diefl  about  420.    He  was  an  adversary  of  Chris-  the  Byzantine  empire.    The  Romans  in^^enioQi- 

tiauity,  and  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  cm-  ly  devised  a  method  of  wiabit^  castratMaraon 
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or  lees  complete.    Gibbon  affirms  that  the  gener-  ed  a  landing  in  the  bay  of  Enpatoria,  with  about 

al  history  of  Persia,  India,  and  China  proves  that  60,000  men.    The  tx)wn  was  provided  with  forti- 

ihe  power  of  the  eanuchs  has  uniformly  marked  fications  by  order  of  Omar  Pasha,  who  was  at  the 

the  decline  and  fall  of  every  dynasty.    They  head  of  the  Turkish  army  tliere,  in  1855.    The 

are  still  employed  in  the  East  as  guardians  of  Russians  mode  an  ineffectual  attack  on  the 

the  harem,  black  slaves  from  Ethiopia  being  town,  Feb.  17,  1855.      It  was  evacuated  by  the 

generally  preferred.    The  example  of  Origen  allies  after  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Paris, 

and  the  sect  of  the  Valesians  mark  their  ap-  May  30,  1856. 

pearauce  in  church  history  and  discipline.  With  EUPHRATES  (Turk.  El  Frat\  called  also  by 

some  exceptioDs,  they  have  exhibited  an  unge-  the  natives  of  the  country  through  whicli  it  flows 

nial,  suspicions,  supple,  and  treacherous  char-  the  Murad,  the  largest  river  of  western  Asia, 

meter.    In  Rome  they  were  not  permitted  by  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  N. 

law  to  appear  as  witnesses,  and  in  modern  times  E.  from  Erzronm,  where  it  is  formed  by  the 

the  eeutrati,  famous  as  singers  for  the  peculiar  junction  of  2  rivers,  the  Knra-Soo  and  the 

quality  and  clearness  of  their  voice,  are  ex-  Murad,  near  Xebban,  in  lat.  89^  N.  and  long, 

eluded  by  the  Catholio  church  from  the  office  38°  30'  E.    It  flows  S.  W.  past  Samosta,  where 

of  the  priesthood.    The  custom  of  castration  a  chain  of  high  mountains  prevents  its  further 

for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  voice  came  progress  toward  the  Mediterranean.    It  then 

into  use  in  the  middle  ages,  chiefly  in  Italy,  turns  its  course  to  the  S.  E.,  traverses  a  wild 

where,  in  the  18th  century,  it  was  estimated  defile  of  Mount   Taurus,  separates   Anatolia 

that  4,000  boys  annually  suffered  in  order  to  from  Turkish  Armenia,  keeps  its  wav  without 

become  singers  in  operas,  at  concerts,  and  in  deviation  till  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris, 

the  celebration  of  the  mass.     The  operation  and  the  united  rivers  fall,  under  the  name  Shat- 

checks  the  growth  of  the  beard,  and  gives  a  el- Arab,  into  the  Persian  gulf.    Its  total  length 

feminine  character  to  the  physiognomy  and  is  nearly  1,800  m.,  its  average  breadth  about 

general   physical  development,  though  when  200  yards,  and  its  depth  from  12  to  80  feet, 

peformed  in  early  youth  it  tends  to  increase  the  The  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  amid  lofty 

stature    of  the    man.     The    eunuchs  of  the  mountains,  and  near  the  village  of  Pash-tash 

Turkish  harems  are  mostly  made  so  in  upper  it  plunges  through  a  gorge  formed  by  preci- 

Egypt,  near    Nubia,  at  a  village  where  the  pices  more  than  1,000  feet  in  height,  and  so  nar- 

operation  of  castration  is  performed  by  Coptio  row  that  it  is  bridged  at  the  top.    It  then  enters 

priests.    It  is  stated  that  about  1  in  7  of  the  the  plains  of   ancient  Babylonia,  w^here  tlie 

boys  die  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  swiftness  of  its  current  is  diminished,  and  where 

EUPATORIA  (formerly  Ko8lot\  a  seaport  in  ancient  times  numerous  canals  extended  from 

town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Taurida,  on  its  banks  to  irrigate  the  neighboring  country. 

the  W.  coast  of  the.Crimea,  and  the  capital  of  It  extricates  itself  from  the  marshes  of  Lemloon 

the  district  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  the  N.  just  before  reaching  Korna,  the  point  of  its 

shoreofthebay  of  Kalamita,inaboutlat45^  14'  union  with  the  Tigris.    It  is  navigable  both 

N^  long.  33^  25'  £.,  about  40  m.  from  Simfero-  below  and  above  the  cataracts  which  it  forms 

pol,  and  44  m.  from  Sebastopol.     Under  the  in  the  passes  of  the  Taurus,  though  numerous 

Tartars  it  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  islands,  shallows,  and  rapids  make  its  naviga- 

populous  towns  in  the  Crimea,     Before  the  tion  in  many  places  difficult     Its  waters  are 

liussian  occupation  of  the  Crimea,  when  the  subject  to  periodical  increase  from  the  melting 

name  of  Eupatoria  was  given  to  the  town  by  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  along  the  upper 

Catharine  IL,  it  had  a  population  of  above  part  of  its  course,  and  its  inundations  were  an- 

S0,000.    According  to  the  census  of  1851,  it  ciently  of  great  advantage  to  the  agriculture  of 

bad  only  8,200,  but  it  is  now  (1859)  estimated  the  level  districts  through  which  it    passes, 

at  14,000,  chiefly  Tartars  and  Caraite  Jews.    It  Under  the  misrule  of  the  Turks,  however,  the 

bas   a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  and  some  canals  and  embankments  which  regulated  the 

trade  in  hides,  butter,  wax,  &c.      The  export  inundations  have    been  neglected     The  Eu- 

of  salt,  which  is  drawn  from  adjoining  salt  phrates  is  linked  with  the    most    important 

lakes,  and  from  which  the  Tartars  formerly  de-  events  in  ancient  history.    It  is  mentioned  in 

rived  great  profit,  has  fallen  off  considerably  the  Bible  as  one  of  the  4  rivers  of  paradise,  and 

since  the  increase  of  the  export  dutie^.    But-  is  often  named  the  great  river.    On  its  banks 

ter,  felt  stuffs,  and  the  black  lambskins  known  Kimrud  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  of 

in  England  as  Astrakhans,  are  prepared  in  the  Babylon,  which   was  for  ages  the  seat  of   a 

town.    The  port  is  shallow,  but  safe,  and  never  great  empire;  and  at  Cunaxa  terminated  the 

frozen  up.     To  supply  the  town  with  water  an  ill-starred  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and 

Artesian  well  has  been  dug  by  order  of  the  began  the  famous  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks 

Russian  government,  460  feet  deep,  and  furnish-  under  Xenophon.    It  was  for  a  long  time  the 

ing  a  daily  supply  of  120,000   gallons.      The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.     In 

principal  buildings  are  a  Russo-Greek  church,  an  recent  times  the  English  have  tried,  thus  far 

Armenian  church,  2  synagogues,  and  about  18  unsuccessfully,  to  use  it  as  their  path  of  com- 

xnosqnea,  the  chief  of  which,  built  by  Devlet-  inunication  with  India.    For  this  purpose  an 

Ghiri  Khan  in  1552,  is  the  finest  in  the  Crimea,  expedition  was  sent  from  England  under  com- 

On  Sept  14, 1854^  the  English  and  French  effect-  maud  of  Col.  Chesney,  which  in  1856  descended 
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the  rivor  from  Bir  and  surveyed  509  miles  of  its  Ome,  TV.  by  Calviidofl ;  area,  9,248  iq.  m. :  pn^ 

course.     (See  Ciiesxey.)    It  is  a  siii|rular  fact  in  1856,  404,665.     It  has  a  level  sarface.  natii- 

concerning  the  Euphrates  that  several  thousand  rally  divided  into  6  plateans  by  the  river*  Ei-te. 

years  ago  the  waters  do  not  seem  to  have  reach-  Andelle,  Eure,  Iton,  Rille,  and  Cbarentonw, 

cd  the  sea  at  all,  but  were  lost  in  marshes  or  wliich  tlow  through  it  to  the  Seine;  and  it  pre- 

consumed  by  irrigation,  whioli  was  practised  sents  well  cultiviiled  fields  and  enclosures  fee 

on  an  immense  scale  under  the  Babylonian  and  forests,  marshes,  and  a  few  hills.     Apncultnrf 

Assyrian  sovereigns.     It  is  certain  that  at  a  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  aaJ 

much  later  pericKl  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  the  vine,  apple,  and  pear  are  objects  of  Fptrial 

flowed  into  the  sea  by  distinct  channels.    Their  cultivation.    Its  most  celebrated  and  fliK:n»t- 

junction  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  more  ing  cloth  manufactories  are  at  Louviers.   It  hu 

than  2,000  years  ago.  important  copper  founderies  at  RoniilW.  tnd 

EUPHUISM  (Gr.  riK^unc,  elegant),  an  affect-  manufactories  of  nails,  pins,  &c.     It  ha.-*  ci«c!il- 

cd  .style  of  speech  which  distinguislied  the  con-  crablo  commerce,  chicfiy  in  its  own  nianniaf- 

versation  and  writings  of  many  of  the  wits  at  tured  and  agricultural  products.     It  i*  diriiki! 

the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     The  name  and  into  5  arrondissements,  and  forms  the  diocese 

the  style  were  derived  from  the  *'Euphues,  the  of  Evreux,  which  is  its  capital  city. 
Anatomy  of  Wit"  (1580),  and  the  "Euphues        EUKE-ET-LOIR,  aN.Uepartinentof  Fraaw. 

and  his  England"  (15«1),  of  John  Lilly,  of  formed  in  1790  of  parts  of  the  ancient  proTincw 

which  Anthony  t\  Wo(k1  said :  **Our  nation  is  of  Orleanois,  Ile-de-France,  and  Maine,  bmrad- 

indebted  for  a  new  English  in  them,  which  the  ed  by  the  departments  of  £ure,  Seine-et-CKse, 

flower  of  the  youth  thereof  learned."    The  Loiret,  Loir-et-Cher,  Sarthe,  and  Ome,  and  ffoh 

style  of  these  once  famed  books,  which  became  prised  in  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Lw; 

tlie  model  of  the  wits  and  galhmts  of  the  time,  area,  2,117  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  291.074.    in 

ond  was  almost  regarded  as  a  test  of  courtly  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  plain,  with  slight  bb- 

breeding,   was    characterized    by  smoothness  dulations  of  hill  and  valley,  and  its  soil  \&  uisur- 

and  verbal  elegance,  and  chiefly  by  fantastic  passed  in  fertility  by  any  in  France.    Its  fZ- 

similes  an^  illustrations  formed  by  attributing  mate  is  miid,  with  fVequent  rains  in  spring  ir J 

fanciful  and  fabulous  pro])erties  to  animals,  autumn.    Thero  are  bnt  small  remains  of  Ht 

vegetables,  and  minerals.    Supported  by  fash-  immense  forests  which  formerly  covered  itssur- 

ionable  sanction,  Lilly  was  for  a  time  esteemed  face.  Cereals,  the  vino,  prune,  pear,  cberrr. ifri 

the  rival  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in  ^'  all  ap^cot  are  cultivated.    It  has  some  cloth  nuo- 

the  partes  of  rhetoricke,  in  fltte  i)hrases,  in  ufactorics.    It  forms  the  diocese  of  ChtriKV 

pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing  which  is  its  capital  city. 
Hj)eech."    But  the  applause  was  not  universal.        EURIPIDES,  the  last  of  the  illnstrioa  tro 

Eu]>huism  is  ridiculed  in  Marston's  comedy  of  of  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens,  bom,  moccrfyz 

"  What  You  Will,"  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Cynthia's  to  the  almost  unanimons  consent  of  the  in«s*- 

Bevels,"  and  is  thought  to  be  referred  to  in  the  authorities,  in  the  island  of  &ilainis,  in  tbtl« 

style  of  Don  Armado  in  Shakespeare's  **  Love's  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad,  4W  B.C^taim 

Lahor's  Lost,"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  was  generally  believed,  on  the  very  day  of  tlie 

**  Monastery"  makes  Sir  Piercie  Shalton  "  par-  battle  of  Salamis  (Sept.  23).     The  Pariaa  mirSt 

ley  euphuism."  alone  carries  back  the  date  of  his  birth  to 4Hl 

EUrOLIS,  one  of  the  6  Greek  comic  poets  or  the  8d  year  of  the  78d  Olympiad.    He  W 

whom  the  grannnarians  of  the  school  of  Alex-  in  406.     The  name  Euripides  is  tM  tohiv* 

andria  judged  wurtliy  of  a  place  in  their  canon,  been  bestowed  upon  him   in  commeniartfioD 

born  about  44G,  died  about  411  B.  C.    He  be-  of  the  battle  of  Artemiunm,  fooffht  not  km;     j 

longed  to  the  old  comedy,  was  a  disciple  of  before,  near  the  channel  of  the  £iiri|Ma   Hi    j 

Cratinus,  and  composed  17  pieces,  7  of  which  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian  eitiaen  naaed    * 

were  crowned.     lie  was  reputed  superior  to  Mnesarchus,  and  his  wife  Clito^  of  the  dme  cf 

Aristophanes  in  elegance,  and  in  bitter  and  per-  Phlya  and    the  tribe   CecropiSi  or  aeeordog 

sonal  jests  was  tlie  rival  of  Cratinus.     Among  to  others  of  the  dcme  of  Phyle  and  the  tribe 

the  objects  of  his  siitire  were  Alcibiades  and  (Eneis.     Ilis  parents  had  left  Athens  oa  the 

Socrates,  the  former  of  whom,  acconlingto  one  approach  of  Xerxes  and  his  Persian  hoit,tti 

report,  exasperated  by  his  attacks,  threw  him  taken  r^igo  in  the  neighboring  island.    Ibc 

into  the  sea,  where  he  was  drowned.     lie  is  condition  of  the  family  was  respectable  tui 

also  said,  with  more  probability,  to  have  been  perhaps  affluent,  though  Aristophanes,  ia  lui 

killed  in  battle  during  the  Pel()i»onnesian  war.  comic  attacks  upon  the  poet,  describes  his  motbcr 

The  fragments  of  his  ))lays  have  been  edited  by  as  a  seller  of  herbs;  but  the  weiglit  of  aadHC 

Runkel  (Leipsic,  182'.)),  and  are  contained  in  testimony  contradicts  these  assertions  and  in- 

Meinekc\s   Fragmenta   Port  arum    Comicontm  sinuations  of  tlie  great  comic  poet,    TheliiAtf 

Grffcorum  (Herlin,  1839-47).  of  the  future  tragedian  probably  retoracd  ti 

SURE,  a  N.  department  of  France,  formed  in  Athens  after  the  Persians  were  driven  fron  tkt 

I700by  the  union  of  4  ancient  districts  of  Xor-  country.    At  all  events,  the  edncatkw  of  kii 

mandy,  bounded  X.  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  son  occupied  much  of  his  attention.    TteeW 

and  the  department  of  Seine- Interieure,  K.  by  a  legend  that,  indnced  by  an  oracle  whiefa  d»- 

Oi.sc  and  Seine-et-Oise,  S.  by  £ure-et-Loir  and  clarcd  that  the  youth  was  desdnsd  to  be  rielfr' 
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rions  in  the  "  crown  contcsts,^^  ho  caused  hb  intrigue  between  Choerilla  and  an  actor  named 

son  to  be  trained  in  athletic  exercises.    While  Mnesilochus.    He  lived  but  a  short  time  after 

yet  a  boy,  he  is  said  to  have  gained  the  victory  he  went  to  Macedonia.    According  to  tradition, 

in  the  Eleusinian  and  Thesean  contests ;  and  at  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  hounds  of  the  king. 

the  age  of  17  he  offered  himself  at  the  Olympic  During  his  short  residence  in  Macedonia,  he  ac- 

games,  but  was  not  received.    For  a  time  he  quired  a  great  ascendency  over  the  king,  who 

devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  some  loaded  him  with  gifts  and  honors.     When  the 

of  his  performances  are  said  to  have  been  seen  news  of  his  death  reached  Athens,  it  threw  the 

atMegara.  His  genius,  however,  ranged  through  whole  city  into  mourning.    Sophocles,  then  90 

all  the  studies   that  were  then   cultivated  at  years  of  age,  was  so   deeply  moved  that  he 

Athena.    He  studied  rhetoric  under  Prodicus,  changed  his  garments,  and  required  his  actors  to 

the  author  of  the  admirable  apologue  of  the  lay  aside  their  crowns  and  appear  in  mourning 

"  Choice  of  Hercules,"  who  visited  Athens  as  on  the  stage.    The  Athenians  requested  that  his 

ambassador  of  his  native  city ;    physics  under  remains  might  be  sent  home  for  burial ;  but 

Anazagoras,  whose  opinions  gave  a  coloring  to  the  request  was  not  granted.    The  Athenians, 

his  poetry ;  and  perhaps  philosophy  under  Pro-  however,  erected  a  cenotaph  to  the  poet,  on 

tagoras.     He  became  an  intimate  friend  of  So-  the  road  from  the  PiroBUS  to  Athens,  and  his 

crates,  who  was  12  years  his  junior.    At  length,  statue  was  afterward  set  up,  with  those  of 

after  trj'ing  his  hand  on  other  pursuits,  the  nat-  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  in  the  Dionysiac  thea- 

ural  turn  of  his  genius  for  tragedy  manifested  tre,  by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  a  contemporary 

itself.     His  first  piece  was  written  at  the  age  of  of  Demosthenes.    The  beautiful  inscription  on 

18,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  brought  the  cenotaph  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 

upon  the  stage.    The  Feliad^s,  the  first  of  his  by  Thucydides  tlie  historian. — Of  the  numerous 

glays  represented  in  his  own  name,  was  works  of  Euripides  only  19  entire  pieces  have 
rought  out  in  455.  This  is  not  preserved,  come  down  to  our  times.  Many  fragments 
Fourteen  years  later,  441,  he  gained  for  the  of  other  plays  exists,  and  are  published  in  the 
first  time  the  first  tragic  prize.  Ten  years  editions  of  his  works.  Of  the  extant  pieces,  the 
after  this,  in  431,  he  gained  the  first  prize  with  genuineness  of  one,  the  Rhesus^  has  been  call- 
the  tetralogy,  including  the  Medea,  Philoctetes^  ed  in  question.  Seventeen  are  tragedies,  and 
Dictys^  and  TherisUx,  In  428  he  brought  two,  the  Cyclops  and  the  Alcestis,  were  intend- 
out  the  Hippolytus;  in  412  the  Andromeda ;  ed  as  afterpieces,  like  the  satyric  dramas  (of 
and  in  408  the  Orestes,  He  appears  to  have  which  the  Cyclops  is  indeed  the  only  remaining 
carried  off  the  prize  but  seldom,  if  we  con-  specimen)  in  tetralogies.  The  earliest  of  all 
aider  the  number  of  his  plays — 15  times  ac-  is  the  Alcestis,  which  was  brought  out  in  438 ; 
cording  to  Thomas  Magister,  or  6  times  as  the  date  of  the  Orestes  is  the  latest  ascertained, 
others  state — while  he  is  said  by  some  to  have  408 ;  but  several  of  his  pieces  were  brought 
written  93,  and  by  others  75  pieces,  includ-  out  after  the  poet's  death  by  his  son  Euripides. 
ing  the  satyric  dramas  or  afterpieces,  with  The  best  editions  of  Euripides  are  those  of  Beck 
which  the  tragic  trilogy  was  usually  followed,  (Leipsic,  1778-88),  of  Matthia)  (Lcipsic,  1813- 
Soon  after  the  representation  of  the  Orestes,  '2l))i  and  the  Glasgow  edition  in  1821.  The 
Suripides  appears  to  have  accepted  the  invita-  edition  of  Paley,  now  passing  through  the 
tion  of  Archelans,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  take  press  in  London — two  volumes  of  which  have 
up  his  residence  at  that  court.  He  had  already  already  appeared — will  certainly  be  the  most 
held  possession  of  the  Athenian  stage  for  more  beautiful,  and  probably  the  most  useful.  The 
than  50  years,  and  had  written  an  extraordinary  whole  works  of  Euripides  have  been  translated 
number  of  masterpieces  in  the  art  to  which  into  English  verse  by  Potter  (2  vols.  4to., 
his  life  had  been  devoted,  when  he  left  the  city  London,  1781-4;  2  vols.  Svo.,  Oxford,  1814),  and 
which  his  genius  had  adorned,  to  try  the  liazard-  into  prose  by  Buckley  in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Li- 
ons and  uncertain  experiment  of  residence  at  a  brary." — On  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  poetical 
foreign  court;  but  there  were  some  powerful  merits  ofEuripidesthere  was  in  ancient  times,  as 
reasons  which  urged  him  to  this  step.  The  there  is  in  modern,  fi  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
rivahies  in  his  art,  and  still  more  the  attacks  Among  his  contemporaries,  Socrates  thought 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  the  freedom  of  so  highly  of  him  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  at- 
fais  philosophical  and  religious  opinions,  proba-  tend  the  theatre  whenever  a  play  of  his  was  to 
bly  embittered  his  life  at  Athens.  According  bo  performed,  and  the  philosopher  delighted  in 
to  tradition,  Euripides  was  not  happy  in  his  his  conversation.  Aristophanes,  on  the  other 
domestic  relations,  but  the  details  on  this  sub-  hand,  j)ursued  him  with  the  keenest  and  most 
ject  seem  to  rest  on  no  credible  authority.  He  unrelenting  ridicule,  denouncing  him  as  the 
was  married  to  Chcerilla,  the  daughter  of  Mne-  corrupter  of  tragedy  and  the  teacher  of  immor- 
silochus,  and  by  her  had  3  sons,  Mnesilochus,  al  doctrines,  and  contrasting  him  unfavorably 
Hnesarchides,  and  Euripides.  There  are  strong  in  these  respects  with  yEschylus  and  Sophocles. 
reasons  for  disbelieving  the  statement  that  he  In  modern  times,  A.  W.  Schlegel  and  the  critics 
divorced  his  wife  for  infidelity ;  and  that  the  of  his  school  have  adopted  the  representations 
second  proving  equally  bad,  ha  withdrew  in  of  Aristophanes  as  the  basis  of  a  serious  but 
disgust  to  the  court  of  Macedonia;  or  that  he  most  disparaging  judgment.  The  objections  made 
wiUidre  w  in  consequence  of  having  detected  an  to  him  have  some  foundation,  but  they  have  been 
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pressed  alto|;ethcr  too  far.  Aristotle,  with  his  life.  If  we  judge  by  the  busts  and  stitncttf 
calm,  impartial,  and  judicial  criticism,  while  Euripides  tliat  have  come  down  to  us  in  tU 
censuring  his  faulty  management  in  some  re-  collections  of  ancient  art,  he  was  a  man  of  ci* 
Bpocts,.yet  pronounces  him  the  most  tragic  of  pacious  brain,  of  grave  if  not  nielancLolj  eoni- 
poets ;  and  this,  too,  with  the  works  of  Sopho-  tenance,  and  studious  habits ;  and  tliese  in- 
cles  and  ^Eschylus  before  him.  Milton's  opin-  prcssions  correspond  to  those  made  by  a  care- 
ion  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  Aristotle,  fill  study  of  his  works.  In  the  freedom  aai 
Euripides  is  censured  as  a  woman-hater,  and  it  ilow  of  his  style,  beside  its  general  elegance, 
is  supposed  that  his  distrust  of  the  feniale  sex  we  are  struck  on  every  page  with  appareat- 
grew  out  of  his  own  domestic  experience.  He,  ly  unstudied  felicities  ot  expresnon,  vhich 
like  Socrates,  is  charged  with  a  want  of  belief  only  Shakespeare,  of  modem  dramatists,  Iim 
in  the  gods  of  his  country.  That  might  be  an  equalled.  IIis  feeliDg  for  nature  is  deefi,  sad 
objection  to  some  among  his  contemporaries,  the  language  in  which  that  feeling  is  alvayi 
and  perhaps  it  made  the  handling  of  mytholo-  expressed  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  Few  pota 
gical  personages  cold  and  unnatural  on  some  have  ever  equalled  bim  in  the  trnthfulnca  ef 
occasions;  but  it  ought  to  have  little  effect  on  his  characters.  We  censure  him  for  having  tabn 
modern  judgment.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  from  life  so  much  that  was  mean  and  nnwoitkj 
the  principal  charges  against  him  are  that  he  of  being  adorned  by  his  genius.  Inthechsradcr 
lowered  the  tone  of  tragedy  and  weakened  its  of  Admetus,  for  example,  it  must  be  said  tbtt 
style ;  that  he  degraded  heroic  characters,  by  his  miserable  fear  of  death,  and  the  coDtenmd- 
representing  them  in  beggary  and  rags,  and  by  ble  means  he  resorted  to  to  escape  it,  his  sfaiMf 
these  coarse  means  attempting  to  work  out  reproaches  against  his  poor  old  father  for  rrf» 
pathetic  effects ;  that  he  too  often  introduced  ing  to  die  for  him,  mako  us  regret  hit  good 
his  ]>luys  with  long  and  tedious  narrative  or  fortune  in  possessing  such  a  wife  as  Alm^ 
genealogical  prologues ;  that  his  choruses  fre-  If  ho  was  a  woman-hater  at  timesi,  he  certiialj 
quently  have  little  to  do  with  the  suliject  of  tho  knew  how  to  do  ftill  Justice  to  the  noUoca, 
piece ;  and  finally,  that  he  delighted  in  tlie  rep-  magnanimity,  and  disinterested  affection  of 
resentation  of  criminal  and  unnatural  passions,  which  woman  is  capable,  aa  in  that  tnmott^ 
These  statements,  though  having  a  germ  of  fact,  ently  beautiful,  but  wholly  natural  and  poniUB 
are  quite  too  absolutely  made.  IIis  predeces-  character.  Where  be  seems  to  ahow  an  oppo- 
sors,  yEschylus  and  Sophocles,  liad  moulded  site  tendency,  by  putting  into  the  moothi  of 
the  Attic  dialect  to  forms  of  eloquence  and  his  chanicters  sentiments  disparaging  to  tbi 
grandeur,  suitable  to  express  the  lofly  senti-  purity  and  generosity  of  woman,  thesesenthatttt 
ments  of  the  great  heroic  characters  they  de-  were  doubtless  drawn  from  what  he  bad  mcb 
lighted  to  portray.  Tho  genius  of  iEschylus  of  tho  dark  side  of  social  lifo  in  Atheiii,tnl 
was  naturally  grave  and  elevated  ;  his  educa-  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  expo^ 
tion  and  his  experience  of  life  had  confinned  sion  of  a  general  mysogynical  Judgment  of  At 
tho  origintU  tendencies  of  liis  mind.  He  had  sex.  Of  the  dramatic  power  exhibited  ia  thi 
shared  fully  in  tho  great  excitements  and  tho  character  of  Medea  there  can  be  bntOBeopia- 
suhlinie  heroism  of  the  Marathonian  times.  lie  ion.  This  character  is  one  of  the  moot  onv- 
had  fought  with  distinguished  bravery,  both  at  whelming  power  in  dramatic  literatufe^  and  it  ii 
Marathon  iind  at  Salamis.  He  was  a  Pythagorean,  carried  out  with  a  vigor  of  conception,  qdoadar 
and  had  been  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mys-  of  language,  and  unfailing  consistency  tbit  Birt 
teries.  His  stylo  of  thought  and  expression  only  the  very  highest  productions  of  geniWi  Tkt 
was  moulded  by  all  these  influences,  and  both  character  of  Phrcdra  has  been  censnred  as  a  |i^ 
had  a  solemn  religious  chara(*ter.  His  ideas  of  sentation  of  unnatural  passion.  Atthefint^noi 
tho  divine  nature,  of  sin,  of  retribution,  rise  there  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  this 
into  the  highest  region  of  ethicid  and  religious  but  we  are  confident  that  the  critic 
speculation ;  and  his  lines,  whether  in  chorus  it  faithfully  will  come  to  a  different 
or  iambic,  breathe  a  spirit  in  entire  accordance  She  has  fallen  a  victim  to  an  irreaistiblapoiM; 
with  the  loftiness  of  his  conceptions.  In  his  and  under  that  supematund  influence—not  ■- 
style  Euripides  is  not  loAy  like  ^^tlschylus,  nor  pcrnatural  according  to  Greek  conceptions— ii 
elaborately  elegant  like  Sophocles.  In  his  plots  led  to  crime,  ruin,  and  death.  It  ia  a  defiao^ 
he  is  not  so  simple  as  yKschylus,  nor  so  care-  tion  of  terrible  beauty ;  how  terrible,  and  ko« 
fully  balanced  as  Sophock'S.  l^ut  in  the  study  beautiful,  no  modem  can  wholly  nndcrattoi 
of  human  passions,  in  the  analysis  of  the  char-  who  has  not  witnessed  the  wondcsfU  lepiSMB- 
acters  of  men  and  women,  in  tracing  actions  to  tation  of  it  by  Rachel.  She  professed  to  plif 
their  hidden  motives,  through  all  tlie  labyrin-  the  Pb^dre  of  Racine;  but  uie  rose  ftom  ths 
thine  windings  of  pretence  or  self-deception,  ho  words  of  Racine  to  the  conoepUon  of  Eoripdia 
is  undoubtedly  their  superior.  In  his  plays  But  we  have  not  space  to  foDotr  oat  Aii 
there  is  more  of  philosophy,  in  spite  of  tho  tlicmo  into  further  detuls.  "We  will  only  aM, 
occasional  sophistry  that  deforms  them;  there  tliat  beside  those  we  liaTe  already  meotimi 
are  more  pithy  maxims,  sententious  expressions  Cicero  and  Quintilian  of  the  ancientB  vat 
of  metaphysical  and  ethical  truth,  and  discus-  among  his  wannest  admirers ;  and  the  gMsnl 
sions  that  really  evolve  im])ortant  conclusions  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  is  aiiova  hf 
bearing  upon  tho  conduct  of  private  or  public  tho  number  of  bis  pieces  which  hava  si^ 
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Tived,  being  5  more  than  those  of  iEschylua  peninsulas  stretching  into  the  ^feclitelTaneancm- 

and  Sophodes  together.    The  attacks  of  Aris-  braced  nearly  all  Europe.    In  Strabo^s  time  the 

t4>phanes,    and  the  graver   condemnation    of  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic  were  considered  as 

Schlegel,  must  be  taken  with  large  abatements ;  the  northern  boundary  of  the  continent.     The 

and  a  just  judgment,  while  it  admits  tliat  he  liad  existence  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the 

serious  faults,  must  place  Euripides  high  in  the  Arctic  ocean  a[)pears  not  to  have  been  known  to 

first  class  of  tragedians.  the  Romans  before  the  time  of  Pliny.     Indeed, 

EURIPUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  narrow  it  was  not  till  the  political  supremacy  was  wrest- 

straitfl  separating  Boeotia  from  tlie  island  of  ed  from  the  Latin  by  the  German  r.'ice  that  the 

Eubcea,  or  Negropont,  in  tlie  Grecian  archipel-  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe  was  perfcct- 

aga    Both  ancients  and  moderns  speak  of  the  ed.    Tiiough  much  smaller  in  size  than  eitlier 

extraordinary  irregularity  and  violence  of  ebb  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  Europe  has  for  many 

and  flow  in  these  straits,  changing,  as  Livy  re-  centuries  exerted  a  greater  influence  uix>n  tlie 

marks,  suddenly  like  the  wind,  and  not  merely  destiny  of  other  portions  of  tiie  globe  than  all 

7  times  every  day,  as  was  believed.    A  bridge  the  other  divisions.    McCulloch  says :  '*It  is  to 

was  buUt  over  them  connecting  Ghalcis  of  Euboea  the  world  at  largo  what  Rome  was  to  Italy  or 

with  the  mainland.  The  modern  name  is  Egripo,  Athens   to    Greece — the    favored  land    nnde 

or  Strettodi  Negroponte.  humanitas^  doctrina,  religio^fruges^  jura,,  leges 

EUROCLYDON,  the  Greek  name  of  a  very  ortce  atque  in  omnes  terras  distributor putnntur,^^ 

tempestuous  wind  (Acts  xxvii.  14),  now  known  But  this  assertion,  as  it  stands,  is  obviously  too 

as  a  Levanter.    It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirl-  general.    For  nearly  1,000  years  subsequent  to 

wind ;  and  its  danger  results  from  its  sudden-  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Europo 

ness,  violence,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  course,  slowly  and  laboriously  struggled  through  barba- 

EUROPA,  in  mythology,  a  daughter  of  rism  at  a  time  when  the  Mongolian  race  in 
Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  sLster  of  Gadmue  eastern  Asia  had  already  attained  a  more  per- 
and  Phoenix ;  or,  according  to  Homer,  the  feet  state  of  society  and  culture.  It  is  only 
daughter  of  Phcenix.  Her  beauty  was  said  to  within  tho  last  4  centuries  that  European 
be  due  in  part  to  a  recipe  which  had  been  stolen  civilization  iias  matured  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
from  Juno  and  given  to  her.  She  gained  tho  wield  a  controlling  influence  over  distant  re- 
love  of  Jupiter,  who  effected  lier  abduction  by  gions  and  to  stamp  its  seal  upon  their  ])olitical 
playing  with  her  in  a  meadow  in  the  form  of  a  state. — According  to  Ritter,  Europe,  with  all 
gentle  white  bull,  |md  when  she  had  mounted  islands  belonging  to  it,  has  a  superflcios  of  8,- 
upon  bis  back,  he  started  with  her  across  tho  700,000  sq.  m.  and  20,780  m.,  of  coast  line,  in- 
sea,  and  bore  her  attended  by  troops  of  nereids  eluding  790  on  the  Caspian  sea.  The  extreme 
and  tritons  to  the  shores  of  Crete.    There  she  points  of  the  European  continent  are  : 

became  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,       u^rth :  Cape  North,  int.  71'  lo-  N.,  lonij.  20-  oo  23  •  E. 

and  Sarpedon,  and  subsequently  married  Aste-       South :  Cape  Taiiia,   '*   86'  oo  N.,    *'     5'  85  :\t  e. 

rion  kinff  of  Crete  ^'^^  -  ^'^V"^  ^*''^^^     **    ^^'  **"  N.,    "      9'  8o  37  '  E. 

i?rTD??Dr^  V  ♦!,     «  •      •     1  ^-    •  •  East:     Scko/Kara,    "     69*  45  N.,     «     65' 20  23 '  E. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  five  pnncipal  divisions 
of  the  globe,  tlje  smallest  except  Australia,  but  The  length  of  Europe  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  civilization,  in  the  S.  W.  to  the  sea  of  Kara  in  tho  N.  E.  is 
Gec^raphically  considered,  it  is  merely  a  N.  W.  8,430  m. ;  the  width  from  Ca[)e  North  to  Capo 
peninsula  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  but  from  the  Matapan  (the  southernmost  point  of  tho  Greek 
earliest  times  it  has  been  distinguished  as  a  peninsula),  2,420  m.  Europe  is  bounded  N.  by 
separate  division  of  the  globe.  Its  name  in  tho  tlie  Arctic  ocean  and  tho  White  sea,  E.  by  the 
time  of  Herodotus  was  applied  only  to  that  Ural  mountains  and  river  and  the  Caspian 
portion  of  the  continent  stretching  from  Thrace  sea,  S.  by  tho  ridge  of  tho  Caucasus  moun- 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  opposite  Asia  Minor,  tains,  the  Black  sea,  and  tho  Mediterranean, 
Different  opinions  obtain  in  regard  to  the  ety-  and  W.  by  tlie  Atlantic  and  the  German  ocean. 
mology  of  the  name.  The  belief  that  it  origi-  The  boundary  lino  between  Europe  and  Asia 
noted  in  the  myth  of  Europa  was  discarded  by  is  somewhat  undetermined,  but  that  which 
Herodotus.  Since  then  there  have  been  many  ascends  the  Ural  river  from  its  mouth  at  tho 
other  theories,  none  of  which  has  remained  un-  Caspian  sea  to  the  Ural  mountain  range,  and 
contested.  Ancient  writers  derive  the  name  follows  the  crest  of  that  range  to  tho  sea  of 
from  Eurus  (south  wind),  or  from  €vovs  and  Kara,  is  usually  adopted.  The  islands  of  Nova 
asna  (a  Scythic  word,  quoted  by  the  Greeks),  Zembla  are  set  down  by  Humboldt  as  properly 
the  broad  land,  or  from  «vpvf  and  o)^,  tho  belonging  to  Asia,  since  by  their  vertical  con- 
broad-looking  (land).  Modern  scholars  have  figuration.they  appear  as  a  continuation  of  the 
aought  for  the  origin  of  the  name  in  the  Semitic  Ural  range.  Erman,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
lansnages.  Thus  Bochart  derives  it  from  tho  their  connection  with  the  Scandinavian  nK)un- 
Hebrew  word  ^eb  (west),  while  others  hold  tain  system,  and  this  is  also  tho  view  taken  by 
that  it  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  words  havra  most  English  geographers.  The  continent  pro- 
appa  (white-faced). — But  little  was  known  by  per  has  tho  shape  of  a  rectangular  triangle,  tho 
the  ancient  Greeks  of  that  portion  of  the  con-  hypothenuse  of  which  extends  from  the  bay  of 
tinent  lying  N.  of  the  great  Alpine  moun-  Biscay  to  the  sea  of  Kara,  while  the  right  angle 
tain  system.    In  fact,  for  them  the  3  large  rests  on  the  Caspian  sea.    The  area  of  this  main 
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body  of  the  continent  is  about  2,660,000  sq.  m., 
that  of  the  peninsular  projections  about  860,000, 
and  that  of  the  islauds  195,500.      Altogether 
Europe  contains  about  ^^  part  of  tlie  total  area 
of  the  dry  land  of  the  globe.    The  proportion 
of  the  total  area  of  the  peninsular  projections 
to  the  main  biKly  of  the  continent  is  as  1  to  3, 
a  larger  ratio  than  is  found  in  any  other  division 
of  the  globe.     A  curved  lino  drawn  from  a 
point  in  the  Ural  mountains,  lat.  60°  or  61°  N., 
to  the  W.   coast  of  Norway,  lat.  69°,  passing 
through  Lake  Onega  and  a  little  N.  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia,  marks  the  extreme  limits  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  cuts  otf  an  area  of  about  560,000  sq.  m., 
or  j  part  of  the  entire  surface.    Europe  is 
surrounded  by  water  on  3  sides.    On  the  IS .  the 
Arctic  ocean,  penetrating  450  m.  into  the  conti- 
nent, forms  the  White  sea,  which  has  an  area  of 
85,000  sq.  m.  Us  coast,  situated  for  the  greatest 
part  within  the  temperate  zone,  has  become  a 
seat  of  culture  notwithstanding  its  high  latitude. 
On  theW.  the  Atlanticocean,  narrowing  between 
the  British  islands,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
and  the  continent,  assumes   the  form  of  an 
inland  sea  (North  sea,  or  German  ocean,  area 
260,000  sq.  m.),  which  is  connected  by  the 
Skager  Rack  and  Cattegat  with  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  Baltic,  comparatively  a  shallow  sea,  and 
less  salt  than  the  ocean,  is  almost  entirely  land- 
locked.   By  its  numerous  affluents,  however,  it 
has  obtained  a  commercial  and  even  a  political 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  race, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Black  sea  in  early 
Greek  history.    Its  area,  exclusive  of  islands,  is 
over  150,000  sq.  ra.    The  configuration  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Europe  is  determined  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  a  sheet  of  water  2,350  m.  in 
length,  covering  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  sq.  m. 
By  its  position  it  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  Europe,   Asia,    and  Africa,  and  for 
about  20  centuries  the  history  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race  was  principally  developed  upon  its 
coasts.    The  Black  sea,  connected  with   the 
Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  700  m. 
long,  400  m.  broad,  and  has  a  superficies  of 
180,000  sq.  m.  inclusive  of  the  sea  of  Azof. 
The  coast  line  along  all  these  seas  is  20,040  ra., 
or  one  mile  of  coast  lino  to  183  sq.  ra.  of  conti- 
nent;  3,635  m.  of   coast  line   belong  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  8,480  to  the  Atlantic,  and  7,925 
to  the  Mediterranean.    In  consequence  of  the 
deep  indentations  of  the  sea,  the  western  half 
of  Europe  contains  no   great  inland  country 
shut  up  from  direct  communication  with  the 
ocean.    The  distance  from  the  bay  of  Biscay  to 
the  gulf  of  Lyons  is  only  257  m.;  from  the 
British  channel  to  the  same  gulf,  469  m. ;  from 
the  Pomeranian  gulf  to  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  584 
m. ;  from  the  gulf  of  Dantzic  to  the  Black  sea, 
782  m. ;  from  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  the  sea  of 
Azof,  1,012  m. ;  from  the  White  sea  to  the  sea 
of  Azof,  1,255  m. ;  and  from  the  sea  of  Kara 
to  the  Caspian  sea,  1,656  m.  Twelve  large  pen- 
insulas are  formed  by  indentations  of  the  sea, 
6  of  them  on  the  north,  8  on  tlio  west,  and  i 
on  the  south,  viz. : 
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Two  of  the  5  northern  peninsulas  stretch  to- 
ward the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are  conseqpentlr 
almost  uninhabitable,  viz^  Kola  and  Kuia: 
the  largest  of  the  northern  peninsalas  (the  Seas- 
dinavian)  has  a  southern  direction.  Thus  onlr 
a  small  portion  of  the  coast  confignratioo  ii 
lost  to  culture  and  commerce.  The  islands  toa 
with  the  exception  of  Iceland,  cluster  m>  ckwdj 
around  the  continent  that,  in  considering  ibt 
natural  facilities  which  Europe  offers  to  cob- 
mercial  intercourse,  their  coast  line  might  bt 
added  to  that  of  the  continent.  Hie  principal 
of  these  islands  are : 


Great  Britain  (main  island). 

Ireland 

Iceland 

Danish  islands 

Corsica 

Bardi  nia 

8icII 
Can 


<Ua'. 


ToUl. 


BUM!  1« 
817H     US 

KUS«S'  U3 
4J«'    S 


1SLN» 
4kiM 


IfMiS    &A 


Beside  these,  the  following  maj  be 
Nova  Zembla  and  Vmgats  in  the  Frozen  cetm; 
the  Loffoden  on  the  coast  of  Korway:  the 
Aland  archipelago,  Oland,  Gothland,  Oetd  ii 
the  Baltic ;  Jersey,  Guemaejj  JMennej^  fa- 
in the  English  channel ;  Ushant  and  BcUnib 
on  the  W.  coast  of  France ;  the  Azorts  is  tk 
Atlantic;  Majorca,  Minorca,  Elba,  the  LipBi 
islands,  Malta,  the  Dalmatian  archipehigo,  At 
Ionian  islands,  the  Sporadea  and  C^dateiB 
'  the  Mediterranean  sea. — Considered  as  s  wbok. 
Europe  has  an  average  elevation  of  oaly  ^ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  nnefr 
rection  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.  which  preTsils  ii 
the  coast  configuration  is  perceptible  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  mountains  and  their  difltoal 
strata.  All  the  poninsolaa^  those  streCdbisf  to 
the  northward  excepted,  are  moantaiDoa^  ■ 
are  the  islands,  while  the  plains  oorer  the  larftft 
portion  of  the  mmn  bodj  of  the  contiBHli 
The  proportion  of  the  plains  to  the  momitaiMiv 
regions  in  all  Europe  is  as  6  to  S;  but  in  tfail 
portion  of  Europe  which  has  been  preSaaaSata^ 
the  seat  of  civilization  and  the  theain  of  kis* 
tory,  the  mountains  prevaQ  over  the  ybSatm 
3  to  1.  A  diagonal  line  of  moantttB  nin 
extending  fh>m  8.  £.  to  K.  W.  (Cancsw^  ur- 
pathiana,  and  Ilerejnian  momntainsX  Ibnof  thi 
dividing  line  between  the  monntaiiioiis  sad  ihi 
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lerel  portions  of  Europe.  The  latter,  extend-  series  of  parallel  ridges  into  France.  They 
ing  from  the  shores  of  the  (German  ocean  to  the  send  4  principal  chains  through,  the  Iberian 
Und,  appear  as  a  western  continuation  of  the  peninsula,  the  whole  system  covering  a  super- 
steppes  of  Siberia  and  Turan,  intersected  by  ncial  area  of  210,000  so.  m.  Their  culminating 
fhe  insular  Ural  range.  While  on  the  shores  point  is  the  Gerro  de  Mulhacen  in  the  8ierra 
of  the  German  ocean  its  width  is  only  98  m.,  Kevada  (11,660  feet).  The  Apennines,  stretch- 
this  being  the  point  where  the  mountain  sys-  ing  from  the  Alps  through  the  entire  length  of 
tains  approach  the  ocean,  in  the  extreme  east  it  ItaJy  to  the  strait  of  Messina  r840  m.),  cover  an 
Is  1,400  m.  wide.  Its  entire  length  is  near  2,800  area  of  60,000  sq.  m.  Tlieir  highest  summit  is 
|Bl^  its  area  3,100,000  sq.  m.  I^oceeding  from  the  Monte  Como  (9,542  feet).  The  Carpathian 
tike  heaths  of  West  Brabant  in  an  easterly  di-  and  Sudetic  mountains,  with  the  Erzgebirge 
ftotlon,  even  beyond  the  Ural  passes  to  the  and  the  Bohmerwald,  form  one  chain  extending 
flt^ipes  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Altai  moun-  1,200  m.  in  length,  from  the  Danube  in  Hun- 
tains,  80  degrees  of  longitude,  no  elevation  of  ^ry  to  the  same  river  in  Bavaria.  Their  high- 
OTer  1,200  or  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  est  elevations,  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  are  in 
ME  is  met  with.  The  western  or  European  Transylvania  and  Hui^ary,  where  they  surpass 
porUon  of  this  plain  appears  to  have  formed,  the  lower  limit  of  perpetud  snow.  The 
after  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  period  Balkan,  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Dinario 
'  iof  geology,  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  includes  the  Alps,  sweeps  in  an  irregular  curve  from  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Baltic  and  White  seas.  A  Aariatic  to  the  Black  sea.  It  is  the  Mount 
part  of  it  is  traversed  by  rivers  flowing  north-  Haemus  of  the  ancients.  Its  general  elevation  is 
ward  from  the  Alps,  the  Bohemian  and  Su-  about  4,000  feet,  though  the  culminating  pomt 
detio  mountains.  To  the  eastward  the  water-  (Tchardagh)  reaches  the  height  of  9,700  feet. 
ahed  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  and  Thence  one  range,  the  ancient  Pindus,  diverges 
Ca^ian  seas  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  ele-  to  the  S.,  dividing  Albania  from  Roumelia,  and 
vation;  commencing  at  a  spur  of  the  Carpa-  connecting  with  the  mountains  of  Greece,  the 
tfaians  near  the  source  of  the  Dniester,  it  runs  loftiest  summits  of  which  attain  an  elevation 
through  the  Russian  governments  of  Yolhynia,  of  8,000  feet.  Near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Grodno,  Minsk,  Mohilev,  Smolensk,  Pskov,  principal  range  the  Little  Balkan  branches  off 
.  Tver,  Kovfforod,  and  Vologda,  to  the  Urol  in  a  8.  £.  direction,  and,  running  parallel  to  the 
range.  Though  interspersed  with  marshes,  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  terminates  near  the 
boss,  and  beams,  this  immense  plain  is  suscep-  Bosporus.  Between  the  Alpine  system  proper^ 
tible  of  high  culture,  but  nowhere  is  the  soil  so  the  Py  rdn^s,  and  the  Atiantic  (in  France), 
.  fertile  as  to  produce  crops  without  laborious  there  ore  8  separate  mountain  ranges,  viz.,  the 
diligence.  Thus  it  became  naturally  the  seat  C^vennes  ana  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the 
of  a  civilization  based  in  part  upon  the  ster-  Jura,  and  the  Yosges.  The  O^vennes  divide 
ling  charaoteristics  of  the  energetic  Ten-  the  low  country  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
tome  race.  Connected  with  this  large  plain  basin  of  the  Rhone  from  the  plains  extending 
are  two  lesser  ones,  in  France  (94,000  sq.  m.)  W.  to  the  Atlantic ;  their  general  elevation 
and  in  Hungary  (88,000  sq.  m.). — ^The  moun-  is  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet,  though  some  peaks 
'  tun  system  of  southern  and  western  Europe  is  rise  to  a  height  of  about  6,000  rPlomb  de  Gantal, 
grouped  around  the  central  mass  of  the  Alps,  6,093 ;  Mount  Mezin,  5,918  feet).  The  Jura, 
'  which  Ibrms  the  summit  and  the  principal  of  nearly  the  same  elevation,  extends  along  the 
watershed  of  the  continent.  The  Alps,  cover-  frontier  of  France  and  Switzerland.  Further 
inff  an  area  of  95,000  sq.  m.,  slope  down  on  4  to  the  N.  the  Yosges  divide  the  basin  of  the 
sides  toward  France,  Glermany,  Hungary,  and  Rhine  from  that  of  the  Moselle,  their  summits 
Italy.  Although  towering  up  in  numerous  ranging  from  1,400  to  4,000  feet,  and  the 
steep  and  roelrf  summits,  they  constitute  one  loftiest  only  4,698.  There  are  several  plains. 
of  tne  most  accessible  mountain  systems  of  the  independent  and  differing  in  their  principal 
globe,  and  form  by  their  extensive  valleys  and  features  from  the  great  northern  plain,  en- 
praotioable  passes  rather  a  connecting  link  than  closed  by  the  Alpine  system,  to  wit :  the  basin 
A  dividing  une  between  the  surrounding  coun-  of  the  Po  (15,000  sq.  mX  the  basins  of  the 
'  tries.  The  highest  elevation  of  this  system  and  Rhone  and  of  the  upper  Rhine  (4250  and  8,500 
'  lofall  Europe  u  Mont  Blanc  (15,782  feet,  accord-  sq.  m.  respectively),  and  the  M.oravian  plain 
•.  ing  to  Bnigai^re).  The  lowest  limit  of  per-  (1,000  sq.  m.).  Beside  the  above  mentioned 
■*  p^aal  snow  in  the  Alps  is  8,760  feet  in  the  lati-  ranges,  all  more  or  less  immediately  connected 
tade  oi  45*  N.  Connected  with  the  Alpine  with  the  central  system  of  tlie  ^ps,  Europe 
^fstem  are  the  mountain  systems  of  the  8  contains,  in  its  islands  and  peninsulas,  5  distinct 
southern  peninsulas,  viz.,  the  Hesperic  or  Py-  mountain  systems.  They  are  the  Sardo-Corsi- 
renean  system,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Balkan,  can,  the  Taurio,  the  British-Hibernian,  the 
sad  also  the  group  of  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetic  Scandinavian,  and  the  Sarmatian.  The  Sardo- 
'  monntfuns.  The  Pyr6n^  stretch  from  £.  to  Corsican,  as  its  designation  implies,  is  the  range 
fT.  for  9A0  m.,  but,  including  the  Cantabrian  of  mountains  stretching  from  N.  to  6.  through 
mountains,  their  length  is  500  m.  Their  S.  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Su^inia ;  its  highest 
aide,  towara  Spain,  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  summit,  Monte  Rotondo  in  Corsica,  has  an  ele- 
whiie  <m  the  Xl'.  tney  descend  gradually  by  a  vation  of  9,054  feet.    The  Taurio  system  is  oon* 
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fined  to  tho  eonthcrn  portion  of  tho  Crimea,  its  development,  which  In  Germanj  anuiiMt  iSnort 

greatest  elevation  being  5,052  feet.  The  British-  tlic  character  of  political  dismembermeiit   Iti 

Hibernian  system  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  eastern  portion,  the  basin  of  the  Dannbe,  ibowi 

land  is  comparatively  insignificant,  rising  in  its  some  features  of  Asiaticgeograpthy,  snch  ■» tlir 

highest  peaks  bat  little  over  4,000  feet  (Snow-  pusztas  or  prairies  of  Iliingary.     8.  Sontheni 

dun  in  Caernarvonshire,  8,570  feet ;  Cader  Idris  Europe  consists  of  the  three  southern  peniiMi- 

in  Wales,  8,550 ;   Ben  Macdhu  in    Scotland,  las  (Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece).    CiOb- 

4,800;    Ben  Nevis,  4,870;    Cairntoul,  4,245;  hining  many  of  the  ad  vantages  of  the  tempemc 

Ilelvellyn  and  Seafell  in  Cumlwrland,  8,055  and  and  sub-tropical  regions,  it  became  the  eariiesi 

8,l(i0  respectively;   Carran  Tual  in  Ireland,  recipient  of  Asiatic  and  AiHcan  cnltnre,  to  the 

8,410).    The  Scandinavian  Alps  or  Dovrefield  influence  of  which  a  portion  of  it  rem^cd  nb- 

cxtend  1,000  m.  from  N.  to  8.  through  tho  ject  even  at  a  time  when  Christian  civiliistiM 

entire  length  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  at  had  been  vigorously  developed  by  the  Tentonk 

a  general  elevation  of  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet  race  in  central  Europe.     4,  Nortliem  Eonpe 

Their  highest  summits  are  the  Sncehectten,  (tho  Scandinavian   peninsula,    Denmark,  ud 

8,120  feet,  and  the  SkogtolsTind,  8,400.    In  tho  Great  Britain)  is  less  favored  in  climate  ud 

N.  ])ortion  tlie  lower  limit  of  ]>erpetual  snow  is  natural  resources,  and  hence  most  ad^>ted  to 

at  3, 500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  TheSar-  tho  development  of  energy,  self-reliance,  nd 

matian  system  consists  only  of  a  few  scattered  daring  courage. — ^The  river  systems  of  Eon^ 

hill  chains  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  N.  E.  ])art  are  less  extensivo  tlian  those  of  either  Asia  or 

of  Pnissia ;  its  greatest  elevation,  in  the  plateau  America.    The  prmcipal  watershed  of  the  c«- 

of  Valdai,  is  only  1,118  feet.    The  Ural  range,  tinent,  nmning  from  6.  W.  to  N.  E.,  frona  tht 

which  forms  theN.  E.  boundary  line  of  Europe,  strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  sea  of  Kara,  dindcf 

extends  from  K.  to  S.  through  20  degrees  of  the  continent  into  a8.£.  and  a  N.  W.  slope,  tbe 

latitude,  with  a  breadth  of  40  m.  and  a  general  former  containing  57.6,  the  latter  42.5  per  ctat. 

elevation  of  less  than  2,000  feet,  only  a  few  of  the  total  area  (2,000,000  and  1,600,000  fq.B. 

summits  rising  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet.  Toward  respectively).    On  the  S.  E.  slope  the  haun  d 

the  S.  it  diverges  into  smaller  ridges  that  ex-  the  Caspian  sea  comprises  ahout  500,000  M].m.: 

tend  to  the  Caspian  sea,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  that  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azof  abom 

the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz.    A  volcanic  belt  080,000  sq.  m. ;  and  tho  basin  of  the  Medtttm- 

extends  through  the  southernmost  portion  of  nean  sea,  570,600,  sq.  m.     On  the  N.  "W.  elofc 

Europo  from    central  Asia  and    Asia  Minor  tho  Atlantic  basin  and  tho  basin  of  tlie  Baltic 

tlirough  the  archipelago,  Greece,  Naples,  Sicily,  comprise  460,000  sq.  m.  each,  the  basin  of  Uti 

Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  tho  Azores.     Along  this  German  ocean  400,000,  and  that  of  the  Aicu 

line  destructive  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  oc-  ocean  180,000.    The  following  are  the  priBci- 

currence.    Beside  many  extinct  craters,  there  pal  rivers  flowing  into  the  different  kss:  1, 

arc  two  active  volcanoes,  Etna  in  Sicily  and  Ve-  Ca<ipian  sea :  Ural  and  Volga ;  2,  sea  of  Aiof : 

suviiis  near  Naples.    In  the  nortli,  Iceland  con-  Don ;  8,  Black  sea:  Dannbe,  Dnicffter,  Dnieper. 

stitutos  a  distinct  volcanic  region.    Its  principal  4,  Mediterranean :  Haritza,  Kara  Soq,  Vantr, 

v()l(*ano  is  Mount  llecla,  some  eruptions  of  Salembria,  Aspropotamo,  Arta  (in  Turkey  iid 

which  have  hustcd  for  6  years.    The  S.  TV.  por-  Greece),  Drin,   Narcnta,  Isonzo,  Tagiianeiito^ 

tion  of  the  island  contains  the  famous  geysers,  Piave,  Brenta,  Bacchiglione,  Adige,  Po,  Robing 

or  intormittont  springs  of  steam  and  l)oiling  Metauro.  Ofanto,  Sele,  Yoltamo,  Garigfiaa 

water.    There  are  two  other  volcanoes,  one  on  Tiber,   Ombrone,  Amo,    Var  (Dalmatia  lai 

the  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  between  Iceland  and  Italy),  Rhone,  H^rault^  Ande,  Tet,  Tech,  T«r, 

Spitzbergen,  the  other  (mountain  of  Zarytcheff)  Llobregat,  Ebro,  Guadalaviar,  Xncar,  6eguii 

on  the  northern  island  of  Nova  Zembla.    Alto-  (France  and  Spain) ;  B,  Atlantic :  Hinho,  Doen, 

gether  Europe  contains  87  summits  of  over  Youga,Mondego,Tagas,  Caldao,  Gnadians,Tia- 

1 1,000  feet  elevation  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  to,  Guiidalquivir,  Guadalete;  6,  baj  of  Biscay: 

48  of  more  than  10, 000  and  less  than  11, 000  feet,  Bidassoa,  Adour,  Garonne,   Charente,  Sim- 

109  over  0,000  and  under  10,000,92  l)etween  Niortaise,  Loire;   7,  British   channel:  Onu^ 

8,000  and  9,000,  and  IGO  between  7,000  and  Seine,   Somme;   8,   German  ocean:  Schddl, 

8,000.    Of  these,  320  belong  to  the  Alpine  sys-  Rhine,  Vecht,  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  Eider;  f, 

tern. — In  accordance  with  the  prominent  fea-  Cattegat :  Gotha  Elf,  Glonunen ;  10,BalticM: 

tures  of  the  vertical  elevation,  4  natural  divisions  Ulea,  Neva,  Narova,  Pemao,  Dflna,  Viadn, 

may  be  pointed  out  in  Europe :  1.  Lower  Europe,  Kiemen,  Pregel,  Passarge^  Vistula,  Leba,  Lb- 

comprising  Russia,  Poland,  (Jalicia,  and  the  east-  pon,   Stolpe,   Vipper,   Persante,   Rega,  Oder, 

em  provinces  of  Prussia.    A  monotonous  plain,  Kekenetz,  Vamow,  Trave,  Motala  £1(  Dal  D( 

assuming  the  character  of  step])es  in  the  S.  and  Angermann  Elf,  Umea  Elf,  Pitea  £lf^  Lalca  EK 

of  swamps  in  tho  K,  inhabited  by  tho  Slavic  and  Tornea  Elf;  11,  Arctic  ocean:  Tana  £l( 

race  under  absolute  monarchical  rule,  it  forms  Onega,  Dwina,  Mezene,  Petchora.  Beside  thcM, 

the  connecting  link  between  Eur()j>e  and  Asia,  there  are  tho  rivers  of  the  British  islandi^  tkc 

2.  Upper  Europe  (Switzerland,  Austria,  Ger-  chief  of  which  are  the  ThameaJBovcnu  ICei- 

many,  I^lgium,  Holland,  France)  comprises  tho  way,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tyne,  Tees,  Wear,  Menty, 

most  diversified  geographical  formation,  and  is  I)ee,  Avon,  Eden,  and  Dcrwent,  in  England: 

henco  the  seat  of  a  varied  social  and  political  the  Tweed,  Clyde,  Forth,  Tay,  DeCi  Don,  ^5. 
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Nith,  and  Annan,  in  Scotland ;  the  Shannon,  lat.  65*^  56'  N.  on  the  E.  coast  of  Asia  and  Amer- 
Brandon,  Lee,  Blackwater,  Suir,  Barron,  Slancy,  ica.  Owing  to  the  canses  before  mentioned, 
Liffey,  Boyne,  Bann,  Foyle,  in  Ireland.  The  most  the  mean  temperature  of  Europe  is  liigher  and 
important  of  these  rivers  are :  the  Volga,  Don,  the  extremes  are  less  in  the  same  latitudes  in 
Vistula,  Danube,  Oder,  Elbe,  Wescr,  Rhine,  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  part.  The 
Rhone,  Loire,  Tagus,  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey,  isothermal  line  of  50**  F.  (mean  annual  temper- 
Forth,  Clyde,  and  Shannon.  The  largest  river  ature)  runs  from  London  to  Cracow  and  Odessa, 
of  Europe  is  the  Volga,  with  a  course  of  over  that  is  to  say,  from  lat.  61°  80'  to  46"  22'  N.,  thus 
2,000  m.  and  a  basin  of  over  500,000  sq.  m. ;  declining  nearly  6  degrees  of  latitude  to  the  S. 
next  comes  the  Danube  (length  of  course  1,770  in  a  course  of  31°  5'  of  longitude.  The  isother- 
m.,  basin  808,000  sq.  m.).  Artificial  water  mal  line  of  59°  F.  runs  from  Bayonne,  touching 
courses  connect  the  Caspian  sea,  the  Baltic,  Ancona  and  Durazzo,  to  Larissa,  or  from  lat. 
and  the  Arctic  ocean,  by  the  Volga,  Neva,  48°  29'  to  40°  16'  N.  in  24°  5'  of  longitude.  A 
and  Dwina  rivers ;  the  Black  sea  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  68°  is  only  met 
German  ocean  by  the  Danube  and  Rhine  ;  the  with  on  the  southern  coast  of  Portugal.  But 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  British  while  the  mean  temperature  diminishes  advanc- 
channel  and  Gennan  ocean,  by  numerous  canals  ing  eastward,  the  extremes  of  the  heat  of  summer 
between  the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire,  Seine,  and  the  cold  of  winter  increase.  Thus  London 
Scheldt,  and  Rhine.  The  middle  course  of  most  has  the  same  mean  temperature  as  Vienna,  which 
of  the  large  rivers  is  well  adapted  to  naviga-  lies  more  than  8^  degrees  further  S.,  but  it  has 
tion  by  steam  and  other  vessels,  but  their  useful-  the  summer  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  winter  of 
ness  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  is  restricted  Milan.  The  transitions  from  winter  to  summer 
by  obstructions  at  their  mouths.  Such  is  es-  and  from  summer  to  winter  are  loss  abrupt  in 
pecially  the  case  with  the  Volga,  Don,  Danube,  the  largest  portion  of  Europe  than  they  are  in 
and  Rhine. — Tlie  lakes  of  Europe  are  small,  and  America.  Almost  everywhere  the  seasons  sue- 
scarcely  any  of  them  important  to  commerce,  ceed  each  other  with  great  rcgularitv.  The 
The  following  are  among  the  largest :  Ladoga  extreme  north  only,  where  the  winter  lasts  for 
(6,330  sq.  m.),  Onega  (3,280),  Saima  (1,600),  8  months,  and  the  extreme  south,  form  excep- 
and  Enara  (685),  in  Russia;  Wener  (2,185),  tions.  The  fall  of  rain  is  more  equally  distrib- 
"Wetter  (840),  and  Maelarn  (760),  in  Sweden ;  uted  to  the  K  of  the  Alpine  system  than  to 
lake  of  Geneva  (240)  and  lake  of  Constance  the  S.  of  it.  It  has  been  calculated  tliat  the 
(200),  in  Switzerland;  Garda  (180)  and  Lago  entire  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  N.  part  of 
Haggiore  (150),  in  Italy ;  and  Lake  Balaton  Europe  is  loss  by  ^  than  in  the  S.,  but  the  snow 
(138T,  in  Uangary.  Four-fifths  of  the  lakes  of  the  N.  covers  the  deficiency  of  rain.  The 
in  Europe  are  situated  in  the  region  around  western  winds,  being  laden  with  the  moisture 
the  Baltic  sea. — The  whole  of  Europe,  with  which  they  have  received  in  passing  the  Atlan- 
the  exception  of  a  small  northernmost  por-  tic,  generally  bring  rain,  while  the  eastern  winds 
tion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Russia,  are  dry  and  chilly.  From  the  same  cause  the 
being  situate  within  the  temperate  zone,  enjoys  average  quantity  of  rain  is  largest  in  Great 
an  equal  and  temperate  climate,  favorable  to  Britain,  and  decreases  in  advancing  to  the  E. 
a  healthy  moscular  development.  The  disad-  and  S.  E.  Thunderstorms  occur  in  the  N.  part 
vantages  arising  from  the  proximity  of  the  of  Europe  almost  exclusively  during  the  summer, 
Arctic  ocean  and  the  climatic  influences  of  north-  in  the  S.  part  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — ^Tho 
em  Asia  are  more  than  overborne  by  many  vegetation  of  Europe,  dependent  upon  and  cor- 
advantages  which  no  other  division  of  the  globe  responding  to  its  climate,  has  not  the  extremes 
enjoys  in  an  equal  degree.  The  prevailing  winds  of  luxuriance  or  sterihty  belonging  to  other  great 
are  western,  and  hence  before  reaching  Europe  continents.  Culture  has  diversified  it,  and  has 
have  been  in  contact  with  an  expanse  of  water,  domesticated  many  plants,  natives  of  other  coun- 
the  surface  of  which  has,  even  in  January  and  tries.  Thus  the  vine,  olive,  and  mulberry  have 
in  lat.  45-50'  N^  rarely  a  lower  temperature  been  introduced  from  Syria,  the  cotton  plant 
than  44®,  48*,  or  50**  F.  In  the  second  place,  from  India,  maize  from  America,  the  walnut  and 
Europe  is  influenced  by  a  broad  tropical  zone  peach  from  Persia,  the  apricot  from  Armenia,  the 
including  Africa  and  Arabia,  whose  dry  soil  sugarcane  and  orange  from  China;  while  many 
serves  to  warm  the  air  carried  to  Europe  by  of  the  indigenous  plants,  especially  vegetables  (as 
soathern  winds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in-  lettuce,  cabbage,  turnips),  have  been  improved 
flnence  of  the  Arctic  ocean  upon  the  climate  by  culture  to  such  a  degree  that  their  relation- 
of  the  continent  is  neutralized  by  the  Gulf  ship  with  their  wild  types  is  scarcely  evident, 
stream.  The  combination  of  all  these  advan-  Europe  may  be  divided  into  3  vegetable  zones, 
tages  explains  the  fact  that  the  mean  tempera-  viz.:  1.  The  sub-arctic  zone,  characterized  by 
tore  of  £uri>pe  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  the  prevalence  of  the  pine  and  birch  and  of 
division  of  the  globe  in  corresponding  latitudes,  cryptogamous  plants.  Of  grain  it  produces  only 
the  isothermal  lines  of  Asia  and  America  bend-  barley,  and  no  fruit  whatever.  This  zone  com- 
ing in  Europe  to  the  northward  by  some  10  prises  Iceland,  the  Faroe  islands,  the  Scandina- 
degrees  of  latitude.  Thus  in  lat.  86®  X.  the  mean  vian  peninsula  N.  of  lat.  64°,  and  Russia  to  the  N. 
temperature  of  the  year  is  66"  Fs,  and  in  lat.  71°  of  lat  62°.  2.  The  central  zone,  subdivided  into 
K.  (Cape  North)  it  is  82®  F.,  not  lower  than  in  the  zone  of  the  beech  and  oak,  and  that  of  the 
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chestnut  and  vine.    The  former  includes  Great  Alps)  in  enfficient  qiuaititiefl  to  repay  the  ex- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  pcnse  of  working  it.     Silver  is  xnined  ia  the 
S.  of  lat.  G4:°  X.,  and  the  German  and  Sarmatiaa  Hartz,  the  Corpathiana,  Ural  monntaiDfi,  Scan- 
plain  between  lat.  G2°  and  48^.    The  latter  com-  dinavian  Alps,  and  Sardinia.    The  richest  irca 
prises  the  valleys  and  plains  between  tlie  moun-  mines  ore  in  Sweden,  which  produces  the  be<t 
tain  ranges  of  central  Europe  and  the  Sarmatian  quality,  in  Great  Britain,  wbicn  has  the  lorgat 
plain.     In  the  former,  rye  and  wheat  are  the  quantity,  in    Styria,   Carinthia,    Bavaria,  the 
principal  grains ;  in  the  latter,  wheat  and  maize.  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Hartz  mocn* 
8.  The  southern  zone,  or  the  region  of  perpetual  tains.    Copper  is  less  abundant  than  iroo:  the 
verdure,  and  of  the  olive,   comprising  the  3  richest  mines  of  this  motol  are  to  be  found  in 
southern    peninsulas  and  the  southern  coast  Hungary,  the  Saxon  and  Buhemian  inonnta:itf. 
country  of  France,  distinguished   by   a  great  in  England,  the  Ural  mouDt^na,  and  the  Scui- 
variety  and  luxuriance  of  sub-tropieal  vegeta-  dinavian  Alps.    Lead  is  wrought  in  most  of  the 
lion.    The  sugar  cane,  cotton  plant,  banana,  large  mountain  ranges,  tin  only  in  a  few  placo 
orange,  citron,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  date  grow  (Cornwall  and  the  Hartz).     Mercury  b  likc- 
in  the  southernmost  belt  of  this  region.    The  wise  confined  to  a  few  spots,  as  the  mines  cf 
zones  in  which  these  fruits  and  plants  grow  Idria  in  Carniola,  Deux  Fonts  in  the  Pakti- 
fullow  the  lines  of  equal  summer  heat,  and  hence  nate,  and  the  Spanish  province  of  La  Maocba. 
run  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  since  the  extremes  of  The  richest  cool  fields  exist  in  the  N.  and  W. 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold  increase  advanc-  parts  of  England,  on  both  sides  of  the  midcle 
ing  eastward,  though  the  mean  annual  temper-  region  of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  Fnocc 
nture  decreases.     Thus   the  cotton   plant  is  (^  of  the  entire  area  of  which  country  is  5tclrl 
cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  the  southernmost  to  consist  of  coal  beds),  Germany,  CatalooLkia 
portion  of  Spain,  from  lat.  86°  to  87'',  to  a  Spain,  and  Sardinia.  Salt  is  either  obtained  IjtJe 
greater  extent  in  Sicily,  and  also  in  the  S.  E.  evaporation  of  brine  from  salt  springs,  or  izim 
angle  of  Italy,  in  Greece  as  high  as  lat.  4H%  depositories  of  mineral  salt,  of  "which  tbeiucit 
and  at  Astrakhan  in  lat.  4G'^.    The  olive,  which  extensive  arc  found  within  the  Austrian  empire 
does  not  succeed  on  the  W.  coast  of  Franco  in  at  AVieliczka  and  Saltzburg.  Salt  springs  are  sc- 
lat.  43^,  grows  as  far  as  lat.  41  15°  in  the  S.  E.  merous  along  the  sides  of  all  mountiuns  bdofi^ 
provinces  of  France  and  in  Italy.    The  fig  and  ing  to  the  primitive  formation.     Large  qoani!- 
pomegranate,  which  accompany  the  olive  in  the  ties  of  salt  arc  also  collected  from  the  salt  lakes 
west,  are  found  in  the  Crimea  as  far  N.  as  lat.  of  the  Crimea.    Zinc  is  wrought  in  E&glui 
4G^.    The  climate  proper  for  the  culture  of  and  Germany,  and  cobalt  in  Saxony,    ot^ 
maize  terminates  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  at  these  metals,  antimony,  bismuth,  manpsmst, 
Lit.  45°  ;30',  on  the  Rhine  at  49°,  on  the  Elbe  at  sulphur,  alum,  &c.,  are  obtained  in  la^  sf 
50-51*".     Ivice  has  nearly  the  same  geographical  smaller   quantities  in   the   different  moocuis 
range.     The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  as  far  chains. — ^Tho  animal  kingdom  of  Europe  ii  iff 
N.  as  lat.  47°  30'  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  50°  80'  less  varied  than  the  flora.     The  diversiiies  cf 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kliine,  52°  on  the  Oder  the  3  zoological  regions  are  inconsiderable,  tfi 
river.    In  Kussia  it  grows  as  far  N.  as  lat.  52°,  the  only  real  contrast  is  between  the  arctic  ul- 
but  it  is  not  cultivated  beyond  50°.   Altogether  mals  of  the  extreme  north,  as  the  reindeer,  iflii» 
the  region  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vino  bear,  &c.,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  of  the  extreai 
comprises  about  ^  of  Europe,  that  adapted  to  south,  the  lynx,  wild  cat,  &c.      The  oriziul 
the  culture  of  wheat  1[.     The  N.  limit  of  the  features  of  the  fauna  of  Europe  have  m» 
latter  is  lat.  57-58°  N.,  though  it  is  .raised  in  a  greatly  modified  by  culture.     Several  speci««'^ 
few  favored  spots  in  Finland  as  far  N.  as  lat.  wild  animals  have  disappeared  entirely  in  tstfj 
G0°  and  61°.    The  hardier  kinds  of  grain,  rye,  countries,  as  the  wolf  and  bear  in  Great  Briuin 
barley,  and  oats,  are  cultivated  on  the  W.  side  and  in  some  parts  of  tlie  continent,  while  otbcti 
of  Nurway  as  far  as  lat.  G9°  55'  K,  but  on  the  are  becoming  scarcer  from  year  to  year.    TLa 
E.  side  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  they  the  jackal  is  now  only  found  in  Dalmatii,  H* 
scarcely  ripen  at  C7-G8°,  and  still  further  E.  in  urus  and  the  elk  in  some  Polish  provinces  of  B»- 
Ku.ssia  they  cannot  be  cultivated  beyond  lat.  60-  sia,  the  porcupine  in  the  extreme  south,  the  !«•- 
G2'.    Peaches  and  apricots  succeed  in  Russia  key  near  Gibraltar,  tlie  chamois  and  ibex  io  tbe 
as  far  N.  as  lat.  50°,  melons  at  lat.  52°;  and  Alpine  mountains.  But  if  Europe  is  poor  in  viad 
plums  and  cherries,  growing  wild  as  far  as  lat.  beasts,  it  is  rich  in  domestic  AniwiAla     In  tk» 
55°,  are  carried  beyond  that  limit  by  cultivation,  northernmost  region,  as  far  S.  as  lat.  65^  X.  in 
Tobaccoisextensively  cultivated  over  the  great-  Lapland,  and  lat.  63°  in  Russia,  the  Kindecr 
cr  part  of  Euro^ie,  from  Sicily  to  Sweden,  as  ore  abounds ;  central  Eurofie  has  immense  Dombtfi 
fax  and  hemp,  though  they  thrive  best  between  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goata,  and  hep; 
lat.  45°  and  G0°. — Europe  contains  the  various  and  southern  Enrope  possesses^  beside  tbe^ 
minerals,  though   in  unequal   proportions.    It  mules,  camels  (the  Arabian  in  Tuscany,  ik 
is  abundantly  sup])lied  with  iron,  co{)per,  lead,  Bactrian  in  S.  Russia),  and  buffaloes  (in  SpiiB> 
coal,  and  salt^  but  produces  comparatively  small  Altogether  Europe  has  150  species  of  mamnuna 
quantities  of  gold  and   silver.    Gold,  though  58  of  which  are  peculiar  to  that  continenL   Oi 
%videly  diffused,  is  only  found  in  a  few  places  small  birds  Europe  has  400  species,  bat  msoy 
(Carpathians,  Ural  mountains,  and  Scandinavian  of  them  are  only  birds  of  passage.    Amuog  Uiob* 
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Idnds  of  birds  peenliar  to  oertdn  regions  are  try.    Between  the  Ugrian  and  8armatian  races 

tiie  flamingOi  spoonbill,  pelican,  and  vnltare  in  or  the  E.  and  the  Celts  and  Oymri  of  the  W., 

the  S^  graj  eagle  in  the  N.  eider  duck  (N.  the  Germanic  races  are  found  at  the  earliest 

of  lat.  65^),  swan,  and  red  gronse  in  the  N.  and  period  of  traditionary  history  pressing  N.  to 

N«  IL,  beefeater  in  the  8.  E.,  white  owl  in  the  conquer  Scandinavia  and  S.  against  France  and 

eactreme  N^  Ac.    Various  species  of  turtles  ex-  Italy.    The  S.  E.  of  Europe  was  probably  set- 

oepted,  Europe  has  no  large  amphibia.    Fish  tied  from  Asia  and  Africa ;  history  finds  in 

are  more  abundant  on  the  N.  than  on  the  S.  Greece  and  Italy  two  races  who  afterward  be- 

OMst;  herring  and  codfish  are  found  only  in  the  came  known  as  the  Hellenic  and  Roman.    The 

K.)  sturgeon  in  the  Russian  rivers  and  seas,  formerwAs  the  first  to  develop  in  Europe  a  high 

anobovies  and  pilchards  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  state  ofculture,  which,  having  been  received  by 

tunny  ftih  in  the  Mediterranean.     Of  insects,  the  conquering  Roman  race,  was  carried  over 

aeTeral  kinds  of  tarantula  and  scorpions  are  all  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean. 

peculiar  to  Europe.  The  silkworm  is  raised  prin*  Having  exhausted  their  power,  the  Roman  con- 

csipaUy  in  the  8.  countries,  the  honey  bee  every-  querors  were  in  their  turn  overthrown  by  the 

^fiiere  on  the  continent.    The  annelides  of  Eu-  hardy,  vigorous,  and  barbarous  northern  na- 

rope  include  the  medicinal  leech  (in  Sweden,  tions,  who,  after  having  embraced  Christianity, 

Germany.  Hungary,  and  Poland).    Europe  is  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  developed  a  new 

abundantly  supplied  with  edible  mollusks,  but  and  different  civilization  upon  the  basis  of  the 

^bey  are  found  in  greater  abundance  and  better  recognition  of  a  common  higher  destiny  of  roan- 

qnalitj  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  than  on  the  N.  kind.    The  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Longobards,  and 

^    ooast^    Radiated  animals,  zoophytes,  &c.,  also  other  Teutonic  tribes,  penetrated  into  and  set- 

aiboand  on  the  8.  coasts,  where  some  of  them  (the  tied  in  Italy ;  Suevians,  Visigoths,  and  Vandals 

actinias)  are  used  as  food,  and  where  the  coral  in  Spain ;  Franks  and  Burgundians  in  Gaul 

'     fisheries  employ  many  persons.    Generally  the  (France) ;  Angles^  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Frisians 

fiL  part  of  Europe  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  in  Britain.    In  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  the  oon- 

ii«""»*^»  and  species  than  the  N.,  while  the  lat-  querors  were  mostly  assimilated  to  the  nations 

ter  has  them  m  greater  numbers. — ^The  inhab-  whom  they  had  found  there,  and  by  their  ad- 

Itants  of  Europe  are  a  mixture  of  many  differ-  mixture  with  them  the  present  so-called  Latin 

ent  tribes,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  great  or  Romanic  race  was  proauced.    In  Britain,  the 

iDdo-Germanio  stock  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Of  invaders  drove  the  original  inhabitants  into 

-     the  aborigines  of  Europe  nothing  is  known  with  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Cumberland,  but  were  in 

[     any  degree  of  certainty,  although  scientific  re-  their  turn  invaded  by  Normans  and  French  in 

i^    aearohes  have  led  to  discoveries  upon  which  the  11th  century,  when  the  admixture  of  all 

^     the  most  singular  theories  have  been  based,  these  different  elements,  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon, 

*"     Thus  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove  that  at  one  and  Norman,  gradually  produced  the  present 

\.     time,  long  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  or  even  English  race.    In  Spain,  the  Goths  and  Van- 

\     traditionarj  history,  a  negro  race  inhabited  dais  were  overrun  by  Arabs  in  the  8th  cen- 

oentral  Europe ;  and  that  after  their  extinction  tury,  and  did  not  recover  possession  of  the 

i^     there  was  a  period  during  which  two  races,  country  for  7  centuries.    In  the  S.  E.  theHel- 

r     dirtingnished  by  their  cranial  formation  as  long-  lenic  race  became  during  the  middle  ages  large- 

^     heads  and  diort-heads,  inhabited  the  W.  islands  ly  mixed  with  the  Slavic,  while  around  the 

and  the  central  part  of  the  continent    Dis-  lower  course  of  the  Danube  an  intermixture  of 

regarding  these  theories,  we  find  that  in  the  the  ancient  Dacians  with  a  Roman  colony  pro- 

W.  of  Europe  the  Iberians  appear  as  the  abori-  duced  the  present  Roomain  or  Wallachian  race. 

ginal  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  Basques  are  be-  Toward  the  end  of  the  9th  century  a  Ugrian 

r;  fieved  to  be  the  only  extant  remains.  At  a  very  race  settled  in  the  ancient  Pannonia,  where 

i'    aariy  epooh  these  aljorigines  were  intruded  upon  they  remain  to  the  present  day  under  the  names 

;    t^  people  of  theGk^elic  or  Celtic  stock,  who  ac-  of  Magyars  in  Hungary  and  Szeklers  in  Tran- 

2 aired  possession  of  all  France,  Britain,  Ireland,  sylvania.    Of  the  Tartars  who  under  Genghis 

ipain,  and  the  N.  of  Italy  (Gallia  Cisalpina).  Xhan  entered  Europe  in  the  18th  century,  and 

Afterward  another  kindred  people,  speaking  a  kept  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  Russia  till 

different  language  (the  Cimbrio,    Cymric,  or  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  some  descendants 

Oambrian  rao^  conquered  the  N.  of  France,  the  still  remain  in  the  8.  of  that  empire.    The  Os- 

6.  and  K  of  Britain,  and  the  N.  W.  shores  of  manli,  another  branch  of  the  Mongolian  race, 

Germany.    These  8  races,  Iberians  (Basques),  invaded  Europe  in  the  14th  century,  and  have 

Oelti^  and  Q^mri,  are  found  in  possession  of  the  ever  since  kept  possession  of  the  S.  E.  comer 

W*  and  8.  W.  of  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  history,  of  the  continent    By  mingling  freely  with  W. 

b    In  the  K  and  N.  W.  the  Ugrian  (Mongolian)  nations  they  have  lost  many  characteristic  fear 

f    laeas  (perhaps  the  Scythians  of  the  ancients),  tures  of  the  Mongolian  stock. — ^The  population 

F     o^whom  the  Lapps,  Finns,  Samoyeds,  and  the  of  Europe  in  1850  was  calculated  at  266,000,000, 

I'    Ifiigyars  are  the  present  remains,  seem  to  have  or  74  to  the  sq.  m.,  by  Reden ;  at  267,000,000 

[    tNsen  the  original  inhabitants.    At  an  early  pe-  by  Bescherelle ;  at  296,000,000,  or  88  to  the  sc}. 

^    tiod  the  Sarmatians  (SUvi)  settled  in  the  coun-  m.,  by  Berghaus;  while  the  "Encyclopssdia 

}   triea  N.  of  the  Black  sea,  and  pressing  N.  E.,  Bntannica*'  in  1865  sets  it  down  at  258,678,856 

J  gradually  dispossessed  the  Ugrians  of  their  conn-  only.  Dieterici  (1869)  estimates  it  at  272,000,000, 
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Its  distribntion  between  the  E.  and  W.  portions 
13  Tery  unequal,  the  averape  population  on  a 
square  mile  beinp  nearly  100  in  the  W.  and  only 
80  in  the  E.  With  the  exception  of  the  4  free 
cities  in  Germany,  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and 
Malta,  the  greatest  density  of  population  pre- 
vails in  Buljjium  (409) ;  next  come  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony  (353),  England  (332),  the  grand  duchy 
of  Ilesso  (260),  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Alt^nburg 
(203),  the  Netherlands  (200),  Great  Britain 
(239),  northern  and  central  Germany  (about 
200),  Ireland  (203),  Italy  (199),  the  German  prov- 
inces of  Austria  (180),  Franco  (170),  Bavaria 
(154),  Russia  (30),  Sweden  (20),  Norway  (1 1), 
Iceland  (0.15).  The  average  natural  increase 
per  annum  of  the  population  varies  from  0.5  to 
1.2  per  cent.  It  is  1.43  ])er  cent,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1.10  in  Prussia,  0.6  in  all  Germany,  0.59  in 
France.  Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  which 
there  has  been,  of  late,  a  decrcaso  of  popula- 
tion. There  are  in  Europe  altogether  89  cities 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  to  each.  Of 
the  population  of  Europe  more  than  ^J  belong 
to  the  Caucasian  race,  of  which  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  3,000,000  Jews  and  Arabs  (Semitic 
stock),  are  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  The 
Indo-European  nations  all  profess  Christianity, 
and  present  in  their  historical  progress  so  many 
features  distinct  from  the  Asiatic  and  African 
nations,  that  they  may  properly  be  termed  the 
people  of  Europe.  They  are  divided  into  8 
great  branches,  viz. :  1,  the  Romanic  or  Ijit- 
in  race  (31  per  cent,  of  the  total  population), 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  S.  W.  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  ocean;  they 
are  sensitive,  excitable,  passionate,  and  vindic- 
tive, temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  imagi- 
native and  inventive;  mostly  Roman  Catho- 
lics; 2,  the  Germans  (28.2  percent.),  thronging 
the  elevated  plains  and  valleys  of  central  Eu- 
rope and  the  si  i  ores  of  the  Bid  tic  and  Northern 
ocean;  thoughtful,  clear-minded,  honest,  indus- 
trious, persevering;  mostly  Protestants ;  3,  the 
Slavi  (27.8  per  cent.),  thinly  distributed  on  the 
plains  of  the  east;  less  developed  in  intellectuid 
qualities,  of  a  temperament  alternating  between 
oriental  languor  and  passionate  excitement; 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholics,  representatives  of 
the  Asiatic  principle  in  Europe.  A  connecting 
link  between  the  Romanic  and  Teutonic  races  is 
found  in  the  Belgians;  between  the  Romanic 
and  Slavic,  in  the  Greeks  and  "Wallachians ; 
between  the  Slavic  and  Teutonic,  in  the  East 
Pnissians,  Pomeranians,  Lusatians,  and  Austrian 
Wends.  Of  the  Mongolian  race  there  arc  two 
principal  branches,  each  of  them  numerously 
subdivided,  viz.,  the  Finns  and  the  Turks.  As  a 
nation  they  stand  on  a  still  lower  plane  of  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  development  than  the 
Slavic  races ;  they  are  mostly  Mohammedans  or 
pagans.  The  Magyars,  originally  belonging  to  the 
same  race,  have  been  influenced  so  much  by  the 
Indo-European  nations,  that  they  scarcely  pre- 
serve any  of  the  features  peculiar  to  the  Mongo- 
lian family.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  dif- 
ferent races  which  at  this  day  inhabit  Euro^K) : 


I.   Cavcaiiaii  Sack 

L  Indo-Earopean  nntlniM. 

0.  Romanic  or  Latin  rMc& 

Givck  (Pvlaagian)  branch SjVn.nM 

I  till  iana 2ft.OA0.nno 

Simniords  and  Portugotfafe 19.om,,(W> 

Fri'Dch 88,An0.iim 

Jlhiitlans  (Switzerland) ifkt.wt^ 

Wallaeliians A.OOaOuO 

«.«43 

1.  Celts. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland ftjOnQ.flM 

In  Walea  and  Brittany 8.004,000 

^^——^     fSXAf 
0.  OonnanK. 

Oormana  proper 51;00Q^000 

Scandinaviana: 

Danca 1.«n0.000 

Norwegiana 1.400.000 

Swedes 8,aO0,OOO 

€JSMJWi 

Anglo-Saxona 20.000,000 

TVH) 

dL81ay1. 

Western  Slavi: 

^'enda 90O.n0O 

Polea 10.000.000 

Cochs 4^S0U,U00 

19lO0<MMO 

Eastern  Slavi : 

Russiana  and  Botheniaaa. . . .  .90,0001,000 
Southern  Slavl : 
Serviams  Slovacka, 

Croatiana,Ac 7JBO\<Wn 

Bulgarians <OOQ,C)00 

lt50P>OW 

— -*-.  nm 

«.  Letts  and  UtbnanlaMi IMtl 

/  Basques  and  Euacaldanacs  (an- 
cient Iberians) 7KI 

a.  Albanians  and  Illyrlana SjMU 

A.  Armenlana  (in  TranaylvanlA  and 
»trae^{ng  aettlementa  oo  tbe 
Don) W 

i,  Oypaios 97^1 

8.  Semitic  nations. 

a.  tlcws 8.00(^000 

b,  Maltese   (Araba    mingled    witb 

Latins  and  Germaaa) 100,000 

msmfl 

XL    MovooUAX  Rack 
1.  Finns. 

a.  Baltic  (ncnnanlzod)  Finns  (IJ- 
vonlans,  KNtbonians  Inf:<erea 
8^onian^CarvlianR. Lapps)....  2,0001,1008 

h.  Yolidan  FInna  (Tcboaraaba, 
^fordviniaaa,  Tcbsremlssea, 
Tentiares) 400,008 

e.  Pernuan  Finns,  on  tbe  Kama, 
Dwina,  and  Petcbora  (Vut- 
jaks.  Siriannea,  Pennlana). . . .     190,000 

d.  Ugrlan  Finns  (to  Sweden   nnd 

Jiorwsy) 601.000 

2;8OO^0OO 

8.  Maeyars  (in  Unngary  nod  Transyl- 
vania)   B^800LM8 

8.  Bieklers  (in  Transylvania) 200.000 

4.  Voguliana(Ra8S.  provinoo  oTPermX  -      80t,O0O 

5.  Sainoycds  (in  N.  £.  BoasU) «li/MO 

6.  Turks. 

a.  Osmanll 2;400,008 

b,  Hopal,  lUnsIana,  Baab- 

klrs,     Mesbtucreks, 
Tartars,  over 100^000 

**^iMm 

Total 2R8»U 

— ^Most  of  the  langnages  spoken  hj  tbe  diffe 
cnt  nations  of  Europe  show  some  tram  (^If 
common  thongh  very  remote  origin.  ModenE 
fruistic  science  has  proved  their  relataonshipvi! 
the  Sanscrit,  and  its  early  correlative  or  derir 
tive  tongnes,  and  groups  them  nnder  the  bei 
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of  Indo-European,  or  Indo-Germanic  langnages.  &c.    The  total  annnal  value  of  European  com- 

Tho  following  table  exhibits  all  the  European  merce  was  estimated  by  Reden  in  1853  at  $2,- 

languages  in  their  relations  to  each  other:  750,000,000  ($1,400,000,000  imports,  and  $1,- 

L  Indo-Ocmunic  languages.  850,000,000  exports).    Of  this  amount  the  com- 

1.  PeUsf^e group:  o,  and«nt  and  modern  Greak;  b,  Lat-  merce  of  Great  Britain  represents  over  80  per 

ISiiS;"  JjlhVocSueVSr^dsT.^?!^:  cent.,  Germany  and  Austria  over  26  per  cent. 

rl1K|ee^  the  following  havo   descended :  SpaniBh.  (viz.  :   the    Hause  tOWUS    12.46    per    Cent.,  tho 

^rtuguose,  French,  Italian,  Bhajtian  or  OrUon,  and  Zollverein  9.54,  Austria  4),  France  over  14  per 

Wallachian;  c,  Albanian.  iTriij              e                   a-d*                a 

1  Germanic  groap:  a,  German  rhiffh  and  low  Dutch)  and  cent.,  liolland  OVer  5  per  CCnt.,  Kussia  OVer  4 

English ;  b.  Scandinavian  (Icelandic,  Swedish,  Nor-  p^r    cent.,   Belgium    over    8    per    Cent.      AltO- 

a.  BiJ^iS^u^dUMdillnnto  many  dialects,  as  Russian,  gcther  over  66  per  Cent  of  the  aggregate  value 

Illyrlan,  Servian.  Bulnrian,   Slovack,    Bohemian,  of  European   commerce   falls  tO  the   share  of 

A  T  ^r^iI*iLinI*5fv^»H^H"fnt«  t>.«  T^tt  Un.m..c«  nmn«r  thc  Germauic  nations,  while  they  number  only 

4,  Lettish  group,  divided  into  the  iiOtt  language  proper,  « _  _                   ^       *    xi_      x   i.  i              i  x*             rri. 

LithuMianV  and  Samocritic.  28.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.     The 

5.  Celtic  group,  formerly  dominant  in  western  »nd  cen-  principal  articles  of  food  are  the  diflfercnt  kinds 

iSdlSSLV'''"''''^^''  ^f  A  especially  wheat  and  rye,  though  in 

ft.  Aryan  group,  represented  only  by  the  4angnage  of  tn«  some  countries  potatoes  are  to  a  large  extent 

ILFinnSPrSiaric  languages.  used  M  a  substitiUe.    The  average  annual  quan- 

j.  Finnish:  a,  Karelian;  6,Esthonian,  c,LiTonian;  d,  tity  of  breadstum,  consumed  per  head  is:  m 

Lappic.  Saxe-Altenburg,  10.92  bushels ;  in  France  and 

t  Tur"iShL*°"  Wnrtemberg,  9.36 ;  in  Baden,  8.97 ;  in  Bavaria, 

IIL  Baaque,  not  related  to  any  other  European  langoago.  Is  8.58-8.97  ;  in  England,  8.58  ;   in  Nassau,  7.8 ; 

•poken  only  in  the  north  of  Spain.  j^  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hesse,  6.24;  in  Lux- 

— With  the  exception  of  China  proper,  the  phya-  emburg,  5.61.    The  annual  consumption  of  meat 

Seal  culture  of  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  so  exceeds  6,000,000,000  lbs. ;  the  average  per  head 

mach  developed  as  that  of  Europe.     Of  the  is:  in  England,  80  lbs.;  in  Baden,  54;  in  Nas- 

jtotal  area  20  or  23  per  cent,  is  non-productive,  sau,  52 ;  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemborg,  45 ;  in 

bdng  either  lakes,  rivers,  swamps,  rocks,  or  Ilesse-Cassel,  41 ;  in  France,  Prussia,  and  Lux- 

oocupied  by  buildings,  or,  like  the    extreme  emburg,  40 ;  in  Saxo-Altenburg,  37 ;  in  Saxony, 

northern  portion,  unfit  for  human  habitation ;  86 ;  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  85.    The  an- 

86  per  cent  is  devoted  to  agriculture  or  cattle-  nual  consumption  of  butter  is  near  5,000,000,000 

raising ;  and  over  40  per  cent,  is  in  forests,  of  lbs. ;  of  cheese,  over  2,000,000,000  lbs. ;  of  milk, 

which  Russia  alone  has  over  1,000,000  sq.  m.  22,500,000,000  gallons.    The  consumptiim  of 

The  best  cultivated  countries  are  Great  Britain,  wine  has  for  10  years  averaged  2,160,000,000 

Germany,  and  France,    llio  introduction  of  gallons;   the  annual  average  per  head  is:  in 

scientifio  methods  of  agriculture    into    these  f*rance,  15  gallons ;  in  the  Palatinate,  Wdrtem- 

couDtries  has  tended  steadily  to  increase  the  berg,  Baden,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  IIcsso,  6jt- 

prodactive  capacities  of  the  soil.    This  is  cspe-  7i;  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  3}-5;  in  Bavaria,  2^; 

cially  the  case  in  Great  Britain,   where  the  in  Nassau,  11-2^;  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  |; 

average  crop  of  grain  to  the  acre  is  consider-  in  England,  1.06  quarts.    The  average  annual 

ably  larger  than  in  the  United  States.    Tho  consumptionof  beer  is:  in  Bavaria,  71.8  quarts; 

number  of  domestic  animals  in  Europe  is  stated  in  England,  48  49 ;  in  WQrtemberg,  47.3 ;  in 

by  Reden  as  follows :  Horses  27,000,000,  valued  Saxony,  24.4 ;  in  Baden,  13.5 ;  in  Prussia,  13.11 ; 

at  $775,470,000 ;  homed  cattle  80,000,000,  value  in  France,  9.7.    The  average  consumption  of  al- 

$864,720,000 ;  sheep  191,000,000,  value  $687,-  coholio  liquors  is  given   by  Reden  at  18-14 

600,000;  asses  1,800,000,  value  $12,600,000;  quarts  in  Prussia,  11  in  Hesse-Cassel,  6  in  Sax- 

goata  16,800,000,  value  $36,460,000;  hogs  87,-  ony,  3.6  in  Great  Britain,  2  in  Wdrtemberg,  and 

600,000,  value  $108,240,000;  mules  800,000,  1.75  in  France.   The  total  consumption  of  coffee 

Talue  $17,160,000 ;  aggregate  value  of  domestic  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  2,400,000,000 

animals  $2,502,210,000.    The  average  yearly  lbs.  (average  quantity  per  head  in  France  4.5 

mineral  production  is,  according  to  the  same  lbs.,  in  tho  Zollverein  2.5,  in  Great  Britain  1.1); 

authority,    of    gold,  $26,000,000  ;    of  silver,  of  tea  70,000,000  lbs.  (average  per  head  1 .6  lb.  in 

$8,024,000;  of  iron,  85,700,000  cwt.,  or  $128,-  Great  Britain;  in  the  Zollverein  not  full  yiy 

876,000;  ofcopper,500,000cwt., or $11,520,000;  part  of  a  pound).    Of  sugar  the  average  con- 

<rf  lead,  1,830,000  cwt.,  or  $4,795,200;  of  tin,  sumption  is:  in  Great  Britain  17 lbs.,  in  France 

»4,000  cwt.,  or  $2,685,200 ;  of  quicksilver,  28,-  6.56,  in  the  Zollverein  4.88  per  head.    Of  the 

400  cwt,  or  $1,677,600 ;  of  coal,  536,500,000  total  consumption  of  tobacco  (over  5,000,000 

ewt,  or  $96,500,000 ;  of  brown  coal,  10,000,000  cwt.),  nearly  80  per  cent  is  the  share  of  Germa- 

owt,  or  $600,000;  of  salt,  53,300,000  cwt.,  or  ny.— Christianity  is  almost  exclusively  the  re- 

$46,240,000;    of  brimstone,    22.500  cwt,  or  ligion  professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe.   The 

$118,400 ;  total,  $323,896,400.    Tho  industrial  3  principal  denomination.<s  viz.,  Roman  Catholic, 

prodaotion  ia  largest  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Protestant,  and  Greek,  correspond  nearly  to  the 

f^tmoe.  and  Germany.    The  facilities  of  com-  3  principal  races,  Latin,  German,  and  Slavic. 

meroe  nave  been  increased  extraordinarily  with-  The  aggregate  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is 

in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  turnpikes,  about  134,000,000.    They  constitute  almost  the 

canab  railroads,  steamboats,  ocean  steamships,  entire  population  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
vouvn, — 22 
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Bassion  Poland,  96  per  cent  of  the  population  lies.    Agricoltoral  ocHlms  and  potjiednkSi- 

of  France,  76  per  cent,  of  Austria,  71  per  cent,  of  stitutes  have  been  introdaoed  at  a  oompuntiidj 

Bavaria,  52^  per  cent,  of  all  Germany,  82  per  recent  date  in  Great  Britain,  GermanT,  fiiwia' 

cent,  of  Ircknd,  99^  per  cent,  of  Belgium,  erland,  France,  Belgiam,  and  BuflBa.— To  Jadb 

Protestantism  is  the  established  faith  in  Great  of  the  moral  status  of  European  aodaty  Dytti 

Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  is  criminal  statistics  is  imponible,  on  aoooimicf 

professed  bj  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  incompleteness  of  onr  information,    fioaa* 

Great  Britain,  46^  per  cent,  of  Germany,  67  thing  may  be  learned  in  this  respect  firoa  dM 

per  cent   of  Holland,    altogether  by  nearly  proportion  of  iUegitimate  to  legitimate  bfaA& 

60,000,000   people.     Greek    Catholicism   has  This  is  lowest  in  some  portiona  ^Rnssia,  what 

50,000,000  professors  in  Russia  (83  per  cent,  of  it  is  8.19  per  cent,  of  Uie  total  nnmber  of  bnthi: 

the  total  population),  10,000,000  in  Turkey  (66  in  the  Two  Sicilies  it  is  5  per  oent^  in  Hollfai 

per  cent.),  and  about  6,000,000  in  the  Slavic  6.24,  in  Sardinia  6.66,  in  Pnuaa  7.04,  In  Fmei 

provinces  of  Austria.    Gcographic^illy  Boman  and  Belgium  7.84,  in  uiednchiea  of  MecUenbcg 

Catholicism  is  the  dominant  religion  in  the  S.  8.98  and  9.61  respectirelXy  in  Hanorer  8LM,n 

and  S.  W.,  Greek  Catholicism  in  the  £.  and  S.  £.,  Austria  and  Portugal  10.  in  Wtkrtemb«f  lOiJKL 

Protestantism  in  the  N.  and  N.  W.    The  num-  in  the  petty  Saxon  dnchiea  12.19,  in  the  pnd 

ber  of  Mohammedans  is  about  6,000,000  (8,600,-  duchy  of  Hesse  13.48,  in  the  ktnedom  of  Sutmj 

000  in  Turkey,  the  remainder  in  S.  Bussia),  of  18.88,  in  the  grand  dachj  of  Baden  IZM,  a 
Jews  about  2,900,000,  of  Buddhists  about  10,000  Bavaria  28.26.  A  mnch  more  nnfin'onUsin- 
(Mongolian  nomadic  tribes  in  S.  Bussia),  and  portion  obtains  in  the  larger  citiea.  Thns  cf  At 
of  pagans  about  1,000,000  (in  the  extreme  N.  of  entire  number  of  births  in  Genoa,  6.07 ptf  coL 
Bussia). — ^Popular  education,  measured  by  the  are  illegitimate,  in  Berlin  and  IVankftirt  141!^ 
proportion  ofschools  and  pupils  to  the  entire  pop-  in  Turin  18.87,  in  St.  Peterabnrg  22.23,  blh- 
nlation,  is  more  general  in  the  countries  inha-  nich  86.84,  in  Paris  62.68,  in  Vienna  OA  ■ 
bitedbytheGermanicrace  than  among  the  Latin  Strasbourg  66.66,  in  Lyons  71.42.  BatMi 
nations,  and  it  holds  the  lowest  place  among  the  measure  of  public  morality  these  propottki— 
Slavic  nations.  In  Saxony  and  the  Thuringian  insufficient,  since  the  facilities  for  mairjwgm 
principalities  the  proportion  of  pupils  to  the  very  different  in  different  atatee.  InsomscHek 
population  is  as  1  to  4 ;  in  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  especially  in  Mecklenbuiig^  and  other  petiyGtf- 
Korway,  as  1  to  6 ;  in  Holland  and  Denmark,  as  man  states,  the  obstacles  to  legal  marriigi  vt 

1  to  7;  in  England,  as  1  to  8 ;  in  Austria  and  so  great  that  numbers  of  people  preierttE«« 
Scotland,  as  1  to  10;  in  Belgium,  as  1  to  10.5;  together  in  a  state  of  what  would  be  pnfN^ 
in  Ireland,  as  1  to  12 ;  in  France,  as  1  to  17;  in  legal  wedlock  in  Scotland  or  Ammea^  kst  ■ 
Bussia,  as  1  to  98.  Of  the  whole  number  of  only  concubinage  by  the  local  laws  of  tte 
children  under  15  years  of  age  tiiere  remain  states. — ^The  present  politioal  sjyatems  of  la- 
without  common-school  education  in  Prussia  rope  are  the  product  of  nearly  SO  centOM  tf 
2.5  per  cent.,  in  Bavaria  20  per  cent.,  in  the  strife  and  war  among  the  dilfi»rent 
German  provinces  of  Austria  28  per  cent.,  in  iting  the  continent  Thoneh  at  ce.  _ 
Belgium  83  per  cent.,  in  France  44  per  cent.,  in  of  peace  political  philosopheni  and 
Spain  75  per  cent.,  in  Parma  (Italy)  84  per  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  CL_— 
cent.,  in  Russia  90  per  cent.  In  the  higher  a  certain  balance  of  power,  which,  brkMsitlk 
branches  of  education  Spain  stands  in  tlie  front  check  the  ambition  of  conqnen»rB|  dioaUlff^ 
rank.  It  has  8  universities  with  8,400  students  as  a  guarantee  for  the  oontinnanoe  of  tiie  Mb 
(1  to  1,G30  of  the  whole  population);  next  state  of  things^  there  are  in  the  whole 
comes  England  (proportion  of  students  to  of  Europe  scarcely  any  two  soeoi 
population  as  1  to  1,795),  then  Sweden  and  tions  during  which  this  idea  b^  ,, 
i^orway  (1  to  1,800),  Denmark  (1  to  1,850),  There  has  always  been  an  almost 
Portugal  (1  to  2,G24),  Holland  (1  to  8,230),  shifting  of  boundaries  irrespectiTe  of 
Switzerland  (1  to  3,285),  Germany  (1  to  8,419),  ties,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  gte  . 
France  (1  to  3,440),  Greece  (1  to  8,610),  Hun-  that  does  not  hold  in  sabjeetioa  portMas  d 
gary  (1  to  4,G10),  Russia  (1  to  13,000).  But  other  nationalities.  Thns  Knsria  boldt  »f«iK 
in  stating  this  proportion  it  is  necessary  to  German  provinces,  Finland,  and  part  <f  At 
remark  that  the  standard  of  professional  educa-  former  Polish  kingdom,  not  to  i  '  ~' 
tion  is  very  different  in  the  countries  named,  tries  the  peopleof  which  belong  to 
What  is  termed  a  university  in  one  country  race.  Prussia  has  some  Polish  prorincM ; 
scarcely  lu)lds  the  rank  of  a  college  or  an  acade-  rules  over  Huneary  and  parts  of  F^dandaadltdtf: 
my  in  another.  Thus,  Germany  has  only  22  France,  Holland,  and  Denmaric  orer  portioss  rf 
universities  proper,  while  it  has  hundreds  of  Germany  (Alsace,  Lorraine^  Lnxemhan^  ficfcht- 
colleges  (gymnasia),  which,  judged  by  the  stand-  wig-Holstein).  Scarcely  anywhere  on  Ihi  B^ 
ard  of  the  education  they  confer,  would  be  ropean  continent  is  the  form  of  gofvniasiftthi 
entitled  to  tlie  designation  of  universities  in  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  pc^wdar  ^Lffi 
some  other  countries.  Of  educated  men  in  hence  there  is  no  remedy  ^gr^^^rt  abas  wB^ 
Europe  the  Protestants  have  relatively  the  larg-  narchical  power  except  rtirolntioiML  ThtA* 
est  proportion;  next  come  the  Jews,  then  the  ofthese  basin  many stateaooanpeOed At niv 
Homan  Catholics,  and  lastly  the  Greek  Catho-  to  subject  their  power  to  <  ertafiTcoBiCitflllBBil 
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restricUona,  but,  with  the  exoeptioti  of  Great  Islands,  Ban  Uarino,  Andorra,  and  the  free 

Britun,  Pnu^a,  some  of  the  Bmuller  Qermaa  cities  in  Germany}.      Beside  these,  there  are 

states,  Belgium,  and  Sardinia,  constitution  nliBiu  altogether  46  monarchicnj  states,  the  mlera  of 

is  at  best  nominnL     Tlia  relative  rank  of  the  which  liave  different  titles,  such  as  emperor, 

different  stal«s  is  dotermiaod  by  their  power  to  king,  grand  duke,  prince-elector,  dake,  prince, 

do  miscbief  to  each  other,  and  the  existence  of  landgrave ;  hut  this  difference  in  of&cial  titles 

inoat  of  the  amBller  states  ia  simply  owing  to  does  not  imply  any  difference  in  sovereign 

the  jealousy  of  the  greater  ones.     Tliis  is  es-  power.     These  states  are  classified  into  those 

pedallj  the  case  with  the  8  republics  which  of  the  1st,  2d,  Sd,  and  4th  rank.    The  following 

an  tolerated  in  Europe  (Switzerland,  Ionian  are  their  names,  area,  and  popnlatlon,  in  1S59: 


According  to  F.  T.  von  Reden's  statistical  tar-  enue  is,  in  Great  Britam  $9.87  per  head,  in 

blea  (185^,  the  yearly  revenue  of  oil  the  Eu-  France  |S.2fl,  in  Anstria  $3.06,  in  Pmssia  (4, 

ropean  states  is  $1,824,832,304,  of  which  snm  in  Bwitzerland  $2,G1  (the  lowest  proportion  in 

l60S,684,iei  belongs  to  the  Germanic  states,  all  Earope).    The  public  debt  of  all  Enropean 

1476,192,763  to  the  Latin  or  Romaic  states,  atates  amounted  before  18G0  to  $9,264,240,000, 

$218,810,847  to  Rosaia,  $32,413,867  to  Turkey,  of  which  sam  over  $6,000,000,000  was  the  pnb- 

and  $8,071, OlCtoGreece.    The  average  of  rev-  liodcbtof  the  fi  great  powers,    Bnt  dnoe  then 
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the  oxtraordinaiy  expenditure  caused  hj  the 
Crimean  war  of  1854-'66,  and  the  Franco-Sar- 
dinian war  against  Austria  in  1859,  has  in- 
creased the  indebtedness  to  near  $12,000,- 
000,000.  Before  the  last  oriental  war  the 
proportion  of  the  public  indebtedness  to  the 
population  was,  in  all  Europe,  $36.28  per  head, 
in  Holland  $187.92,  in  Hamburg  $129.60,  in 
Great  Britain  $128.52,  in  Spain  $120.9G,  in 
Ltibeck  $92,  in  Frankfort  $73.44,  in  France 
(1858)  $46.  Only  a  few  states  of  the  fourth 
rank  were  entirely  free  from  debt,  viz. :  Lich- 
tenstein,  the  principalities  of  Lippe  and  Reuss, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Modena,  Waldeck,  and 
San  Marino.  The  paper  currency  of  Europe 
amounted  about  1850  to  $846,000,000,  but  it 
has  since  been  increased,  so  that  its  aggregate 
amount  undoubtedly  exceeds  $1,000,000,000. 
The  amount  of  coin  was  approximatively  stated 
at  $1,700,000,000  in  1850.— The  military  estab- 
lishments of  Europe  include  in  time  of  peace 
2,781,000  men,  kept  at  an  expense  of  $300,000,- 
000.    The  proportion  of  the  principal  powers  is : 


Coantrifl*. 


Russia 

Qertnanv : 
AuBtnan  empire . . 

Pruaaia , 

Lesser  states 


France  (ezclnslTe  of 

Algiers) 

Turkey 

Ot  BriUin  A,  Ireland 


Man. 


790,000 


680,000. 
129,000. 
161,000. 


820,000 
885,000 

la^ooo 

102,000 


Expenditnrt. 


$41,040,000 
19,440,000 
12,960,000 


$54,730,000 


T3,440,000 

69.000,000 
15,000,000 
45,000,000 


The  navies  of  Europe  consist  of  over  3,000  ves- 
sels, carrying  over  30,000  guns,  with  250,000 
men,  at  a  yearly  expenditure  of  over  $125,000,- 
000. 

EHROTAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 
Greece,  in  Laconia,  which  had  its  source  near 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flowed  by  the  city  of 
Sparta,  and  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Laconia. 
The  Spartans  rendered  to  it  divine  honors,  and 
its  banks,  shaded  by  olives,  laurels,  and  myrtle 
trees,  were  very  beautiful. 

EURYDICE,  the  name  of  several  historical 
and  mythological  persons,  the  best  known  of 
whom  was  the  wife  of  Orpheus.  Persecuted 
by  Aristajus,  she  trod  in  her  flight  upon  a  snake, 
and  was  bitten  to  death ;  her  husband  followed 
her  to  the  regions  below,  and  by  the  charm  of 
his  lyre  obtained  from  Pluto  permission  for  her 
to  return ;  but  lost  her  again,  having  broken  the 
condition  of  not  looking  back  after  her. 

EUSEBIUS,  surnamed  Pamphili,  to  com- 
memorate his  friendship  with  the  martyr  Pam- 
philus,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
next  to  Origen  the  most  learned  of  the  Christian 
teachers  of  antiquity,  born  in  Palestine  about 
A.  D.  264,  died  about  340.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  both  of  Christian  and  pagan 
antiquities,  visited  the  monks  of  the  Thebals,  in 
Egypt,  witnessed  and  shared  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Christians  of  that  region  were 
subjected,  and  gathered  those  incidents  and  con- 
fessions which  he  has  transmitted  to  us  in  his 
history.    About  814  ho  became  bishop  of  Ca)- 


sarca.  In  his  time  Arianism  began  to  be  for- 
midable, and,  regarding  the  controversy  as  of  leu 
vital  importance  than  most  of  hia  contempo- 
raries, he  sought  to  find  a  mean  between  the 
opinions  of  Arius  and  the  extreme  orthodoxy  of 
Athanasins.  His  aim  was  to  conciliate,  and  his 
works  are  more  strongly  characterized  by  po- 
litical complaisance  than  by  dogmatic  consist- 
ency. At  the  council  of  Nice  he  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  whose 
favor  he  enjoyed  throughout  his  life,  and  made 
the  first  drsit  of  the  Nicene  creed ;  this, 
however,  was  modified  to  suit  the  more  ortho- 
dox views  of  the  majority,  and  he  signed  the 
creed  as  finally  adopted  with  some  reservation. 
His  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  written  in  Greek, 
in  10  books,  and  in  the  composition  of  which 
ho  had  the  use  of  numerous  libraries  and  of  the 
archives  of  the  empire,  recounts  the  events  of 
the  church  from  its  beginning  to  the  year  824. 
It  was  continued  by  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Thcodoret,  and  was  translated  by  Rufinns  into 
Latin  and  continued  to  395.  His  *^  Evangelical 
Preparation"  preserves  many  passages  from  the 
ancient  authors,  and  exposes  the  reasons  why 
the  learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar  paganism  of 
Greece  and  Rome  should  be  abandoned  for  Chris- 
tianity. A  portion  only  of  his  "Evangelical 
Demonstration"  remains,  in  which  he  shows 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  only  preparatory.  His 
^^  Onomasticon"  is  a  nomenclature  of  the  cities 
and  places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  his 
"  Chronicle"  is  an  abridged  statement  of  events 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  20th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Fragments 
only  of  this  chronicle  were  known,  till  in  1784 
an  Armenian  version  was  discovered,  which  was 
published  by  Mai  and  Zohrab  at  Milan  in  181CL 
and  which  gave  occasion  for  a  dissertation  ox 
Niebuhr  showing  the  new  dates  and  events 
which  this  discovery  made  known.  Ensebins 
wrote  under  the  pressure  of  the  great  commo- 
tions of  his  age,  but  with  much  freedom  from 
prejudices,  with  a  more  critical  spirit  than  many 
both  of  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and 
with  an  ecclesiastical  erudition  unsurpassed  in 
his  age. — The  principal  editions  of  the  "Ecde- 
siasticul  History"  are  those  of  Stephens  (foL, 
Paris,  1544),  Valois  (fol.,  Paris,  1659),  Reading 
(Cambridge,  1720),  and  recently  those  of  Heini- 
chen  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1829)  and  Bnrton 
(Oxford,  1838).  Translations  have  been  made 
of  it  into  Latin  by  Rufinua,  who  took  great  lib- 
erties with  the  Greek  text ;  into  French  by 
Louis  Cousin;  into  German  by  Stroth  (1778X 
and  into  English  by  Parker  (1708),  Cater  (1786). 
Dalr}'mple  (1778),  and  Crus^.  The  last-namea 
translation  is  reprinted  in  Bohn^s  *' Ecclesiastical 
Library"  (London,  1852).  There  is  no  com- 
plete Greek  edition  of  the  works  of  Eosebins; 
the  best  complete  Latin  edition  is  tiutt  of  FariSi 
1580,  containing  all  his  writings  then  known. 

EUSTACHI,  or  Eubtachio,  Babtoloioiko^ 
(Lat.  Eu3tachiv$),  an  Italian  anatomist,  bora 
probably  at  San  Severino,  near  Salerno,  died 
m  Rome  in  1574.    He  was  a  oontemporajy 
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of  Yesalias,  and  shares  vith  him  the  merit  of  hell.  The  nnmher  of  the  enemy  was  ahont 
lajiog  the  foundatioa  of  the  scieDce  of  human  2,800.  Four  miles  from  Eutaw  a  reconnoiteriDg 
anatomy.  He  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  detachment  of  British  cavalry  was  put  to  flight 
interna]  ear,  hy  giving  a  correct  description  of  after  a  severe  skirmish.  One  mile  from  the 
the  tuhe  between  the  throat  and  the  ear,  which  British  camp  a  body  of  infantry  was  encounter- 
has  been  called  after  him  tlie  Eustachian  tube,  ed,  which  soon  fell  back.  The  action  became 
He  was  also  the  pioneer  in  the  accurate  study  general  soon  after  9  o'clock,  and  after  a  sharp 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth.  His  TabukB  Ana-  contest  the  British  were  driven  from  their  camp. 
tomiecB^  the  text  to  which  seems  to  have  been  The  American  soldiers  had  scattered  among  the 
lost,  were  first  published  in  1714  by  LancisL  tents  of  the  enemy,  plundering  and  drinking, 
Eustachi^  who  officiated  as  professor  of  anatomy  when  Stuart  suddenly  renewed  the  battle,  main- 
and  as  physician  to  the  cardinals  Borromeo  and  taining  a  severe  fire  from  the  windows  of  a 
Bovero,  seems  to  have  been  so  poor  that  ho  was  house  and  from  a  palisadoed  garden.  Greene 
unable  to  publish  his  works.  Lauth  remarks  withdrew  Uio  American  troops  out  of  range, 
that  if  he  had  been  able  to  publish  them,  anat-  deciding,  as  the  enemy  could  maintain  them- 
omy  would  have  attained  the  perfection  of  the  selves  but  a  short  time,  to  wait  and  attack  them 
18th  century  200  years  earlier  at  least  A  new  on  their  retreat.  He  left  a  strong  picket  on  the 
edition  of  the  Tabulat  was  published  by  Albinus  field,  and  returned  for  the  night  to  the  position 
with  an  excellent  commentary  (Leyden,  1748).  7  miles  off  which  he  had  left  in  the  morning, 
A  Butch  commentary  by  Bonn  appeared  in  Am-  not  finding  water  nearer.  During  the  night  the 
sterdara  in  1798;  and  one  in  German  by  Krauss  British  retreated  toward  Charleston ;  and  on  the 
in  the  same  city  in  1800.  next  day  Greene  advanced  and  took  possession 

EUSTlSj  WiLUAK,  an  American  physician  of  the  battle  field,  and  sent  detachments  in  pur- 

and  politician,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  suit  of  them.    The  British  lost  188  killed  and 

10,  1758,  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  6, 1825.    He  was  wounded,  and  500  who  were  made  prisoners, 

graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1772,  and  sub-  The  American  loss  was  585  in  killed,  wounded, 

sequently  studied  medicine.     He  entered  the  and  missing.    One  of  the  most  lamented  of  the 

American  army  during  the  revolutionary  con-  slain  was  Col.  Campbell,  who  fell  early  in  the 

test  as  a  regimental  surgeon,  and  served  through-  battle  bravely  leading  the  Virginians  in  a  charge 

out  the  war  in  that  capacity,  or  as  hospital  sur-  with  the  bayonet 

geon,  being-for  some  years«tationed  at  the  house  EUTEBPE  (Gr.  cv,  well,  and  rr/»r»,  to  delight), 

opposite  West  Point  in  which  Arnold  had  his  the  inspircr  of  delight,  one  of  the  nine  muses, 

head-quarters.    Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne  (memory), 

he  practised  his  profession  in  Boston.     Between  She  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  played  on  the 

1800  and  1805  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  fiute,  of  which  she  was  the  inventor ;  according 

from  Massachusetts  in  congress,  and  in  1809  he  to  some,  she  also  invented  tragedy.      She  is 

was  appointed  by  President  Madison  secretary  usually  represented  as  a  virgin,  crowned  with 

of  war,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  the  flowers,  with  a  flute  in  her  hand,  or  various 

surrender  of  the  American  forces  under  Gen.  musical  instruments  around  her,  and  sometimes 

Hull  to  the  British  in  1812,  when  he  resigned,  as  dancing. 

In  1814  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Holland,  EUTYCHES,  a  heresiarch  of  the  5th  century, 

and  after  his  return  served  again  in  congress  born  A.  D.  878,  died  about  454.    For  many 

between  1820  and  1828.    In  the  latter  year  ho  years  he  lived  as  a  priest  and  archimandrite  in 

was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  died  the  cloisters  of  Constantinople,  where  he  had 

while  holding  that  office.  more  than  800  monks  under  his  direction.    He 

EUTAW  SPRINGS,  a  small  affluent  of  the  was  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  Nesto- 

Santee  river,  in  S.  Carolina,  about  60  m.  N.  TV.  rius,  who,  in  order  not  to  confound  the  divine 

from  Charleston,  near  which  was  fought,  Sept.  8,  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  had  affirmed  that 

1781,  a  battle  between  the  Americans  under  there  were  in  him  two  distinct  persons.    Euty- 

Geu.  Greene  and  the  British  under  Col.  Stuart,  ches,  in  his  zeal  for  singleness  of  person  in  Christ, 

Greene  had  been  several  weeks  awaiting  re^n-  was  led  to  maintain  also  that  he  possessed  but 

forcemeats  on  the  Santee  hills,  when  on  Aug.  one  nature.    This  opinion  became  popular  in 

22  he  broke  np  his  encampment  to  march  against  the  Alexandrian  church,  where  the  doctrines 

Stnart,  who  had  succeeded  Rawdon  in  command  of  Kestorius  had  been  most  loudly  condemned. 

of  all  the  British  troops  in  the  field,  and  who  The  rising  heresy  was  examined  and  condemned 

was  stationed  on  the  Congaree,  16  m.  distant^  by  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in  448.    The  in- 

across  a  marshy  country.     The  latter  moved  fluence  of  Eutyches  and   his  friends  obtained 

down  40  m.  to  the  vicinity  of  Eutaw  Springs,  from  Theodosius  the  reference  of  the  matter  to 

followed  by  Greene  at  easy  marches,  who  bi-  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Ephesus  in  449 

▼ouacked  on  the  night  of  Sept.  7  within  7  m.  under  the  presidency  of  Dioscnrus,  a  violent 

of  the  enemy.    The  whole  American  force,  not  Eutychian.    Here  the  triumph  of  Eutyches  was 

exceeding  2,000  men,  advanced  in  two  columns,  secured  by  the  outcries  of  monks,  the  threats 

the  first  of  which  was  commanded  on  the  right,  of  soldiers,  and  the  overbearing  violence  of  the 

left,  and  centre  resnectively  by  Gen.  Marion,  president;    and  the  most    prominent   hostile 

Gen.  Pickens,  and  Col.  Malmedy,  and  the  second  bishops  were  deposed.     Pope  Leo  refbsed  to 

by  Gen.  Samner,  CoL  Williams,  and  CoL  Camp-  recognize  the  acts  of  this  council,  which  was 
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known  as  the  Latrocininm,  or  robber  synod,  and  man  descent.    It  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1800, 

excommunicated  Dioscuros ;  and  at  the  general  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  resnlt- 

conncil  of  Ghalcedon  in  451  both  the  doctrines  ed  from  an  organization  into  classes  and  con- 

of  Nestorius  and  of  Eutyches  were  condemned,  gregations  of  the  disciples  of  the  Rev.  Jacob 

In  the  6th  century  a  great  revival  of  the  doc-  Albright,  a  native  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  who 

trine  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  monk  being  impressed  by  the  general  decline  of  reli- 

Jacob  BanulaQus,  who  died  bishop  of  Edessa.  gious  life,  and  the  corruption  of  doctrines  and 

From  him  the  sect  took  the  name  of  Jacob-  morals  that  prevailed  in  the  German  churches 

ites,  who  still  constitute  a  numerous  church  in  that  portion  of  the  country,  undertook  about 

in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ethiopia.    The  emperor  1790  to  work  a  reform  among  them.    The  ef- 

Ileraclius  sought  to  mediate  between  the  Mono-  feet  of  his  first  preaching  encouraged  him  to 

physites  and  Catholics,  and  promulgated  a  dc-  travel  through  a  great  part  of  the  country  at 

cree  in  680,  requiring  the  doctrine  to  be  taught  his  own  expense,  preaching  Uie  gospel  as  he 

that  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  had  opportunity,  in  churches,  in  schools  or  pri- 

only  a  single  will.    Hence  the  name  of  Mo-  vate  houses,  in  the  public  roads,  &c    Although 

nothelites,  the  last  offshoot  of  the  heresy  ofj  he  commenced  his  labors  without  any  ulterior 

Eutyches.                                                       <■  design  of  forming  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  organ- 

EUXINE  SEA.    See  Black  Sea.  ization,  yet  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  unite 

EVAGORAS,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  his  converts,  scattered  over  several  counties, 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  into  small  societies  for  mutual  support  and  sym- 
B.  0.  His  family,  which  claimed  descent  from  pathy.  At  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
Teucer,  the  reputed  founder  of  Salamis,  after  consulting  upon  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted 
having  long  held  the  sovereignty  of  that  city,;had  for  the  furtherance  of  a  cause  in  which  they  all 
been  expelled  by  a  Phoenician  exile.  Evagbras  felt  a  deep  interest,  the  assembly,  without  re- 
recovered  the  kingdom  in  410  B.  C,  and  en-  gard  to  the  teachings  of  high-chorchism  re- 
deavored  to  restore  in  it  the  Hellenic  customs  specting  a  valid  Christian  ministry,  unanimously 
and  civilization,  which  had  almost  disappeared  elected  and  solemnly  ordained  Mr.  Albright  as 
under  the  long  domination  of  barbarians.  He  their  pastor,  authorizing  him  to  exercise  all  the 
gave  a  friendly  reception  to  the  Athenian  gen-  functions  of  the  ministerial  office  over  them, 
eral  Conon,  after  tlie  defeat  at  iEgospotamos ;  it  and  declared  the  Bible  to  be  their  rule  of  faith 
was  by  his  intercession  that  the  king  of  Persia  and  practice.  This  organization,  though  in- 
permitted  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  aid  Conon ;  and  complete  at  first,  was  soon  after  connderably 
he  himself  commanded  the  Cypriote  squadron  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  creed  and  inks 
which  joined  Conon  and  Pharnabazus  at  tho  for  church  government.  In  the  coarse  of  time, 
battle  of  Cnidus.  For  these  services  a  statue  as  laborers  increased,  and  the  society  spread, 
was  erected  to  him  at  Athens  in  tho  Ccramicus  annual  conferences  were  held ;  and  in  1816, 16 
by  the  side  of  that  of  Conon.  His  increasing  years  after  the  first  organization  of  the  church, 
power  attracted  tho  jealousy  of  the  Persian  king  a  general  conference  was  held  for  the  first  time 
ArtAxerxes  II.,  who  declared  war  against  him.  in  Union  co.,  Penn.,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
Evagoras  immediately  extended  his  power  over  elders  in  the  ministnr.  Since  1848,  a  general 
almost  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  ravaged  the  coasts  conference,  composed  of  delegates  elected  hy 
of  Phoenicia,  excited  the  Cilicians  to  revolt,  and  the  annual  conferences  from  among  their  el- 
even captured  the  city  of  Tyre ;  but  a  Persian  ders,  has  held  quadrennial  sessions.  This  body 
army,  landing  in  Cyprus,  recaptured  tho  island  constitutes  at  once  the  highest  legislative  and 
and  besieged  Evagoras  in  his  capital.  He  was  judicial  authority  recognized  in  the  chorcL 
saved  only  by  tho  dissensions  of  his  enemies.  The  ministnr  is  divided  into  two  orders,  dea- 
and  was  able  to  conclude  in  385  a  peace  by  cons  and  elders ;  and,  faithful  to  the  principles 
which  the  sovereignty  of  Salamis  w^as  secured  and  example  of  their  founder,  they  practise  itin- 
to  him.  Ho  survived  this  treaty  10  years,  and  erancy.  Its  highest  permanent  order  is  the 
died  by  assassination.  eldership  ;   for,  although  the  society  has  its 

EVANGELICAI-.,  a  term  applied  to  those  bishops  and  presiding  elders,  yet  these,  to  be 
denominations  of  Christians  wtiich  mako  the  continued,  must  be  reelected  every  4  years ;  and 
atonement  of  Christ  alone,  and  not  the  per-  if  not  reelected,  they  hold  no  higher  rank  or 
formance  of  moral  duties,  the  ground  of  saJva-  privilege  than  that  of  an  elder.  For  the  first 
tion.  It  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  25  years  of  its  existence,  the  society  struggled 
orthodox.  In  Prussia  it  is  applied  in  state  against  violent  opposition,  but  for  the  liut  30 
documents  to  tho  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  years  it  has  made  rapid  progress,  so  that  in  Jan. 
whom  the  government  has  shown  a  strong  dis-  1859,  it  comprised  8  annnsd  conferences,  con- 
position  to  unite.  sisting  of  over  300  itinerant  and  a  still  greater 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  an  eccle-  number  of  local  preachers,  whose  field  of  labor 
siastical  body,  sometimes,  thougli  erroneously,  extends  over  nearly  aU  the  free  states  except 
called  the  German  Methodist  church,  probably  New  England,  beside  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
because  its  confession  of  faith  and  its  polity  aro  the  territories,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Can- 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ada.  The  membership  approximates  40,000,  aU 
church,  while  its  members  aro  chiefly,  though  adults,  and  sustains,  beside  its  ministry,  about 
by  no  means  exclusively,  Germans,  or  of  Ger-  65  missions  in  the  various  states  and  territories 
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<tf  fhe  Union,  chieflj  among  the  Gennflns,  and  ITew  Orleans  he  was  the  only  landsman  who 
2  nuMonariea  in  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  volonteeredto  accompany  the  expedition  against 
WtLrtemberg.  Two  flourishing  institutions  of  the  American  sloops  which  aefended  Lnke 
learning  are  also  sustained  hy  the  church,  one  Borgne.  In  Dec.  1814,  and  again  in  Jan. 
at  New  Berlin,  Union  co.,  Penn.,  and  the  other  1816,  he  was  wounded  before  New  Orleans,  and 
at  Greensbnrg,  Summit  co.,  Ohio.  Its  prosper-  was  sent  home.  He  recovered  just  in  time  to 
008  publishing  house  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  issues  join  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras,  where  again 
Sperio^cals :  one,  its  Grcrman  organ,  Der  he  had  2  horses  killed  under  him.  After  the 
ChHMiche  BoUchafter,  which  is  the  oldest  peace  of  Paris  he  returned  to  England.  Until 
Gennan  religious  paper  published  in  Amer-  the  time  of  the  reform  agitation,  on  the  ac- 
ica;  another,  its  English  organ,  **The  Evan-  cession  of  William  IV.,  he  remained  in  private 
0slical  Messenger;"  and  the  third,  Der  Christ-  life.  In  1880  he  came  forward  as  a  radical  re- 
Uehe  Kinderfreurid,  a  non-denominational  Ger-  former,  was  for  a  few  months  a  member  of  par- 
man  juvenile  monthly.  The  society  forbids  its  liament  for  Rye,  but  lost  his  seat  at  the  general 
ministers  and  members  the  use  of  intoxicating  election  of  that  year.  He  was  reelected  in  1881, 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  refuses  church  fellow-  and  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  of 
ship  to  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  them,  as  Kye  as  well  as  the  city  of  Westminster  in 
weU  as  to  slaveholders  and  slave  traders.  In  1882,  and  represented  the  latter  from  1838  to 
theology  it  is  Arminian,  but  holds  the  essential  1841.  In  1835  the  British  government  gave 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  they  are  held  in  com-  permission  to  the  Spanish  authorities  to  enlist 
mon  by  the  various  evangelical  churches  of  our  a  "  British  auxiliary  legion"  of  10,000  men, 
land,  with  all  of  whom  it  aims  to  cultivate  a  to  serve  against  the  cause  of  Don  Oarlos. 
fraternal  spirit.  Evans  accepted  the  command  of  this  force ; 
EVANGELIST  (Gr.  tv,  well,  happily,  and  av-  but  no  sooner  was  the  legion  enrolled  than  the 
vtAXm,  to  announce),  one  who  brings  good  tia-  policy  which  originated  it  fell  into  disfavor, 
inn.  Hence  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  are  and  discouragements  were  thrown  in  its  way, 
cafied  the  evanselists,  because  they,  in  a  preSmi-  tiie  result  of  which  was  that  Evans  found  him- 
nent  sense,  dedare  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  self  on  Spanish  soil  with  an  undrilled  multi- 
by  Ohriat.  Evangelists  were  early  designated  as  tude,  the  refuse  of  the  streets.  By  degrees  they 
t  particular  class  of  religious  teachers  in  the  were  brought  into  serviceable  condition,  and  at 
Christian  church,  next  in  order  to  the  apostles,  the  end  of  the  2  years  for  which  they  were  en- 
and  under  their  airection ;  not  attached  to  any  gaged,  Evans  was  able  to  state  in  his  place  in 
paftlenlar  church  or  place,  but  going  forth  to  parliament  that  no  prisoner  had  been  taken 
preach  the  gospel  wherever  they  were  called  or  from  the  legion  in  action,  nor  any  part  of  its 
aent^  and  to  travel  among  the  infant  churches,  artillery  or  equipage  captured,  while  it  had 
ordttUi  their  ordinary  officers,  and  finish  the  taken  from  the  enemy  27  pieces  of  artillery  and 
work  the  apostles  had  begun.  The  primitive  1,100  prisoners.  In  1846  he  was  reelected  to  par- 
order  of  evangelists,  distinct  from  other  public  liament  from  Westminster,  and  has  retained  this 
rdigioos  teachers^  is  supposed  to  have  been  seat  ever  since.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke 
meraly  temporary,  like  that  of  apostles  and  pro-  out  he  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 

EhetSb   Theur  extraordinary  powers  and  miracu-  ant-general,  to  command  the  2d  division  of  the 

>ns  gifts  have  long  since  ceased ;  but  the  class  English  army.    At  the  battle  of  the  Alma  his 

of  duties  and  services  which  they  performed  division  was  distinguished,  and  again  before 

fleema  to  have  fallen  more  especially  on  the  mis-  Sebastopol,  where,  on  Oct.  26,  they  repulsed  a 

akmaries  of  modem  days.  sortie  of  6,000  Kussians,  of  whom  they  put  800 

EVANS,  Sib  Ds  Lact,  a  British  general,  bom  hors  de  combat^  and  took  80  prisoners.    At  the 

In  Hoig,  Ireland,  in  1787.    He  became  ensign  battle  of  Inkermann,  Nov.  5,  when  the  Russians 

in  the  §2d  regiment  of  foot,  and  his  first  service  attacked.  Gen.  Evans  was  sick  on  shipboard  at 

was  with  the  British  army  in  India,  where,  Balaklava,  Gen.  Pennefather  having  temporary 

from  1807  to  1810,  he  shared  in  the  war  against  command  of  his  division.     Evans  burned  on 

Ameer  Ehan.    He  also  assisted  at  the  capture  shore,  and  acted  as  Pennefather^s   assistant, 

of  the  Mauritius.    In  1810  he  joined  his  regiment  rather  than  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  the 

in  Spain.    He  was  present  at  nearly  m  the  day.    He  received  for  his  services  the  thanks 

principal  battles  and  sieges,  and  was  noted  for  of  parliament  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath, 

volunteering  for  storming  parties  and  other  and  Louis  Napoleon  m^e  him  grand  officer  of 

dangerous  duties ;  receiving  the  war  medal,  with  the  legion  of  honor  (1856).    He  abstained  from 

8  cusps^  for  his  share  in  the  actions  of  Vit-  voting  on  the  Ohinese  war  question  (1857),  is 

toria^  the  FyrSn^es,  and  Toulouse.    Early  in  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  selling  com* 

1814^  having  become  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  missions  in  the  army,  and  voted  against  the 

of  the  6th  West  Indian  regiment,  he  was  or-  Derby  reform  bill  (1859). 

dered  for  service  in  America.    At  the  battle  of  EVANS,  Lewis,  an  American  geographer  and 

Bladensburg,  Aug.  24,  1814,  he  had  2  horses  surveyor,  born  about  1700,  died  in  June,  1766. 

killed  under  him.    It  was  he  who,  at  the  head  During  an  active  professional  life,  he  collected 

of  100  men.  acting  under  orders  from  Gen.  many  materials  for  a  map  of  the  British  North 

Ross,  forced  the  capitol  at  Washington.    He  American  colonies,  and  in  1749  published  one 

abo  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Baltimore.    At  of  the  middle  colonies,  chiefly  of  New  York, 
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New  Jersey,  ana  Delaware,  and  of  the  Indian  to  have  afforaed  the  first  instance  in  America 
country  adjacent.  A  2d  edition  appeared  in  of  the  application  of  steam  power  to  tlie  pro- 
1755,  mach  enlarged,  and  containing  in  addition  pelling  of  land  carriages.  He  indeed  pre<1icted 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  part  the  time  when  sucb  carriages  woold  be  pro- 
of New  England.  In  1756  ho  published  in  polled  on  railways  of  wood  or  iron,  and  nrsed 
London  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  some  strictures  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between  Plifladel- 
on  a  statement  questioning  the  English  title  to  phia  and  New  York,  but  was  always  prevented 
Fort  Frontenac  which  had  been  appended  to  by  his  limitedi  means  from  proaecnting  his  me- 
the  last  edition  of  his  map.  Both  publications  chanical  experiments  to  the  extent  he  desired. 
appeared  under  the  title  of  ^'  Geographical,  Ills-  He  was  the  author  of  the  *'  Young  Millwright's 
torical.  Political,  Philosophical,  and  Mechanical  Guide,"  and  the  '*  Young  Steam  Engineer's 
Essays,  Nos.  1  and  2."  Guide,"  and  wrote  with  force  and  faolitj  on 

EVANS,  Oliver,  an  American  inventor,  bom  his  favorite  subjects, 
in  Newport,  Del.,  in  1765,  died  in  New  York  EVANSVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Van- 
city,  April  21,  1819.  The  inventive  faculty  derburgco..  In d.,  built  on  high  ground  on  the  N. 
was  developed  in  him  while  he  was  apprentice  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  200  m.  from  its  month, 
to  a  wheelwright,  and  before  he  had  reached  and  200  m.  below  Louisville,  Ky. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
tlie  age  of  manhood  the  construction  of  a  land  8,000 ;  in  1859,  about  15,000.  The  bend  of  Uie 
carriage  to  be  propelled  without  animal  power  river  at  this  point  describes  a  half  moon,  whence 
began  to  occupy  his  attention.  At  the  ago  of  Evansville  is  sometimes  call  the  *^  crescent  city." 
22  he  invented  a  machine  for  Tnnking  card  teeth  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  462  m.  in  length, 
which  superseded  the  old  method  of  manufac-  commencing  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  terminates  at  this 
turing  them  by  hand.  Two  years  later  he  en-  point ;  and  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsrille 
tered  into  business  with  his  brothers,  who  were  railroad,  in  operation  from  Evansville  to  Terre 
millers,  and  in  a  short  time  invented  the  ele-  Haute,  opens  nulroad  commnnication  with  al- 
vator,  the  conveyor,  the  drill,  the  hopper-boy,  most  every  part  of  the  country.  The  geograph- 
and  the  descender,  the  application  of  which  to  ical  and  geological  position  of  the  place  is 
mills  worked  by  water  power  effected  a  revolu-  favorable  to  the  building  up  of  a  large  mann&c- 
tion  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  For  some  turing  and  commercial  city.  Coal  and  iron  an 
years  after  these  improvements  were  perfected,  abound  in  the  vicinity ;  several  large  fionring 
the  inventor  found  much  difficulty  in  bringing  mills,  factories,  and  machine  shops  are  now  in 
them  into  use,  although  in  his  own  mill  the  operation ;  and  8  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers 
economy  of  time  and  labor  which  they  effected  are  published.  The  value  of  merchandise  sold 
was  very  manifest  In  178G-7  he  obtained  from  in  1857  was  $4)076,000;  of  manufactures, 
the  legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  $1,598,708;  of  exports,  $7,053,216.  The  dty 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  his  improvements  in  contains  22  church  organizations,  of  almost  all 
flour  mills,  and  the  former  state  also  gave  him  a  denominations,  S  public  libraries,  a  national  ma- 
similar  privilege  with  respect  to  steam  car-  rine  hospital  erected  by  the  general  government, 
riages,  more  from  the  desire  to  encourage  his  and  public  schools  attended  by  1,446  papila, 
inventive  powers  than  from  a  belief  that  ho  Evansville  was  laid  out  in  1817  by  Gen.  Bobert 
could  ever  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  It  was  M.  Evans,  James  W.  Jones,  and  Hugh  McGcary, 
not  until  1799  or  1800  that  he  was  able  to  set  from  the  first  of  whom  it  was  named.  In  1867, 
about  the  construction  of  a  steam  carriage ;  but  some  laborers  digging  a  well  came  upon  the  re- 
finding  that  his  steam  engine  differed  in  form  mains  of  a  cabin  18  feet  below  the  surface  of 
as  well  as  in  principle  from  those  in  use,  it  oc-  the  earth.  In  the  interior  were  found  an  old- 
currcd  to  him  that  it  could  bo  patented  and  ap-  fashioned  spring  wheel,  a  wooden  mall,  and  a 
plied  to  mills  more  profitably  than  to  carriages ;  pair  of  European  boots.  It  is  surmised  that 
and  in  this  ho  was  completely  successful.  This  the  cabin  may  have  been  inhabited  by  the  early 
was  the  first  steam  engine  constructed  on  the  French  settlers,  and  that  it  had  been  erected  in 
high  pressure  principle ;  and  to  Evans,  who  had  an  excavation,  and  covered  over  with  earth  to 
conceived  the  idea  of  it  in  early  life,  and  in  1787  conceal  it.  as  was  frequently  done  by  the  early 
and  again  in  1794-^5  had  scut  to  England  draw-  settlers  of^  the  West. 

ings  and  specifications,  the  merit  of  the  inven-        EVAPORATION,  the  dissipation  of  bodies 

tion  belong  although  it  has  been  common  to  as-  by  tlie  volatile  particles  at  their  surface  assuming 

sign  it  to  Vivinn  and  Trevethick,  who  had  iiad  ac-  the  form  of  vapors  and  disappearing  in  the  space 

cess  to  Evanses  plans.  In  1803- 4,  by  order  of  the  around  them.    Liquids  manifest  this  property 

board  of  health  of  Philadelphia,  ho  constructed  most  sensibly.    Mercury  exhibits  it  at  temper- 

the  first  steam  dredging  machine  used  in  Amcri-  atures  exceeding  60°  F.,  as  is  shown  by  the  inris- 

ca,  consisting  of  a  fiat  scow  with  a  small  engine  ible  fumes  forming  an  amalgam  upon  tlie  snrfoce 

to  work  the  machinery  for  raising  the  mud.  ofa  bit  ofgold  leaf,  suspended  for  some  davsorer 

The  machine,  which  he  named  tlie  "  Oructor  the  surface  of  the  metal.    Many  solid  boJies  are 

Amphibolis,"  having  been  placed  upon  wheels,  subject  to  it ;  camphor,  ice,  snow,  and  others, 

propelled  itself  to  the  Schuylkill,  a  distance  of  wasting  away  by  their  particles  being  taken  in 

1^  miles,  and  upon  being  fitted  with  a  paddle  invisible  vapor  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 

wheel  in  the  stern,  navigated  the  river  to  its  It  is  a  part  of  the  process  provided  by  nature 

junction  with  the  Delaware.    This  is  believed  for  restoring  to  the  earthy  through  the  medium 
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f  the  doudfl,  tho  waters  whicli  have  drained  tage   over   water    in   gonerating   mochanical 

wn  its  soriaoe  into  the  sea,  and  those  also  held  power.    Daltou  discovered  that  tho  presence 

L  the  soil,  or  upon  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  of  air  or  any  gas  impeded  evaporation  by  the 

nco  having  performed  their  office,  they  ai*e  resistance  its  particles  opposed  to  tho  circulation 

soalled  by  the  process  of  evaporation,  purified  of  tho  vapor ;  but  whether  any  gas  were  present 

f  it  of  their  earthy  contaminations,  and  are  or  not,  the  same  amount  of  vapor  would  always 

;aia  poured  out  for  the  refreshment  of  vego-  be  formed  at  the  same  temperature.    The  effect 

ihle  and  animal  life.    (See  Atmosphere,  Cold,  of  the  air  was  seen  in  the  longer  time  required 

ixw,  H£AT,  and  los.)    As  evaporation  takes  to  fill  the  space  with  the  amount  of  vapor  be- 

laoe  in  ordinary  temperatures  only  from  tho  longing  to  tho  temperature.    Vapors  have  a 

irfaoe  of  objects,  tho  amount  of  moisture  re-  greater  capacity  for  heat  than  their  particles 

lored  is  dependent,  under  the  same  circum-  when  condensed  into  liquid  or  solid  form.    In 

aoces  in  other  respects,  upon  the  extent  of  their  formation  consequently  they  abstract  heat 

irftca  exposed.    It  ia  greater  in  a  warm  dry  from  surrounding  bodies,  producing  an  amount 

T  than  when  the  temperature  is  low,  or  the  of  cold  corresponding  to  tho  rapidity  of  the 

anosphere  is  already  nearly  filled  with  vapor,  process.    Under  the  exliausted  receiver  of  an 

he  more  moisture  is  taken  up  into  tho  same  air  pump  water  is  very  rapidly  converted  into 

adjofair,  the  more  tho  process  is  retarded,  until  vapor,  but  the  process  is  soon  checked  by  the 

;  length  it  is  entirely  ehecked.  It  is  renewed  by  vacuum  becoming  filled  with  the  vapor.    By 

9W  supplies  of  dry  air.    The  most  favorablo  placing  in  the  receiver  a  substance  that  rapidly 

itnral  conditions  for  its  rapid  action  are  pre-  absorbs  aqueous  vapor,  as  sulphuric  acid,  the 

inled  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean  under  the  trade  operation  goes  on  without  check,  and  the  cold 

inda,  which  strike  off  from  the  hot  deserts  of  produced  is  so  intense  that  tho  water  may  be 

irica,  and  blow  across  to  the  Cordilleras.  The  frozen,  as  was  first  demonstrated  by  Leslie,  by 

mazon  and  the  Orinoco  are  the  fruits  of  tho  its  own  evaporation.    If  liquids  that  evaporate 

nporation  thns  produced.    The  vapors  that  more  readily  than  water,  as  benzole  or  ether,  are 

"e  continually  ascending  from  moist  surfaces  used,  mercury  itself  may  be  frozen  under  them. 

«fbr  the  most  part  invisible,  like  those  exhaled  Upon  this  principle  the  intense  cold  is  obtained 

f  breathing.    Their  existence  is  proved  by  in-  that  is  required  for  tho  solidification  of  carbon- 

mments  called  hygrosoopes  and  hygrometers ;  ic  acid  gas.    Heat  may  be  abstracted  so  much 

id  at  times  they  become  visible,  as  when  in  more  rapidly  tlian  it  is  imparted  by  surround- 

ear  frosty  weather  they  rise  copiously  from  the  ing  bodies  that  even  mercury  may  be  frozen,  as 

ir&oe  of  pools  fed  by  deep  springs,  and  are  seen  was  done  by  Faraday,  in  a  red-hot  crucible.  The 

ngealed  in  white  clouds,  like  the  vapors  of  principle  is  applied  in  the  water  and  wine  coolers 

te  breath  under  the  same  conditions.    But  used  in  hot  countries.    Tho  water  with  which 

iksi  deprived  of  their  heat  they  possess  tho  they  are  filled,  and  in  which  the  wine  bottles 

x)perties  of  gaseous  bodies ;  a  given  bulk  of  aro  placed,  filters  througli  the  porous  vessels  and 

r  or  of  other  gases  takes  up  of  them  the  same  evaporates  from  their  surface,  cooling  all  the 

lantity  as  would  be  received  in  a  vacant  space  contents.    A  similar  effect  is  experienced  in  the 

'  the  same  extent  and  temperature.    This  was  animal  body  by  rapid  evaporation.    The  heat 

ndnsively  proved  from  the  experiments  of  generated  by  tho  chemical  actions  going  on 

r.  Dalton.    It  results  that  no  more  vapor  can  within  is  taken  off  by  the  vapor  formed  at  the 

I  received  into  any  space  after  the  weight  of  surface.    Damp  clothes  furnish  the  means  for 

lat  already  there  amounts  to  the  elastic  force  tlte  production  of  much  vapor  and  consequent 

*  the  Ti^r  at  the  temperature  of  the  surface  reduction  of  temperature,  often  to  an  injurious 

hich  generates  it.    Increase  of  temperature  extent.    The  heat  abstracted  by  vapor  in  its 

ids  to  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  and  promotes  formation  is  given  out  on  its  condensation.    In 

raporation ;  cold  reduces  the  elasticity  and  pro-  low  pressure  steam  engines  it  is  economized  by 

lOtes  precipitation.    Pressure  does  not  affect  being  transferred  in  tho  condensers  to  the  water 

16  capacity  of  air  to  contain  vapor ;  but  evap-  that  is  returned  to  the  boilers. — Hygrosoopes 

ration  proceeds  more  slowly  by  its  increase,  and  hygrometers,  already  referred  to,  are  instru- 

^it  be  removed,  as  when  a  liquid  is  placed  in  an  ments  designed,  the  first  for  detecting  the  pres- 

chansted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  evaporation  ence  of  moisturo  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 

368  on  with  great  rapidity.    Ether  may  thus  at  second  for  determining  either  the  temperature  at 

rdinary  temperature  be  thrown  into  ebullition,  which  the  air  under  observation  begins  to  shed 

.difference  isobserved  in  tlio  tendency  of  differ-  its  moisture,  called  the  dew-point,  or  else  the 

it  liquids  to  pass  into  vapor ;  the  lower  their  temperature  of  evaporation.    Either  of  theso 

(ulingpointthe  more  rapid  is  their  evaporation;  and  the  normal  temperature  of  the  air  being 

at  it  is  also  observed  that  the  vapor  thus  easily  known,  the  elastic  tension  of  the  atmospherio 

rodnced  is  correspondingly  less  rare,  occupying  vapor,  and  tho  amount  of  moisture  in  a  given 

iss  space  than  that  requiring  a  greater  expendi-  quantity,  are  approximately  ascertained  by  ref- 

ire  of  heat  for  its  evolution.    The  density  of  erence  to  tables  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

Icoholic  vapor  is  2.5  times  greater  than  that  of  The  results  cannot  be  considered  exact,  as  the 

'ater.    Flaids,  therefore,  that  may  be  vaporized  air  does  not  always  contain  just  the  amount  of 

t  little  expense  of  fuel,  might  not,  after  all,  moisture  due  to  its  temperature.    The  hygro« 

ven  if  obtiuned  at  little  cost,  have  any  ad  van-  scope  of  De  Saussure  was  a  hair  connected  with  a 
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dial,  its  variations  in  length  indioaticg  tho  prcs-  iog  currents  of  air  to  blow  over  the  extended 
enco  of  more  or  loss  moisture.  (For  an  account  surfaces  of  the  liquids,  thus  constantlj  bringing 
of  these  instruments,  see  Htouometer.)  Tho  new  portions  of  dry  air  to  absorb  fresh  quanti- 
elastic  force  given  in  the  tables  for  any  tern-  tics  of  moisture. — Some  remarkable  phenome- 
perature  of  the  water  is  expressed  by  tho  na  exhibited  by  liquids  when  dropped  upon 
height  in  iuclies  of  a  column  of  mercury  which  heated  surfaces  may  properly  be  here  d<^ 
will  balance  it ;  but  this  is  to  be  diminished  by  ticed.  Every  one  must  have  observed  the 
the  force  of  tho  vapor  that  may  already  be  tendency  of  water,  when  it  falls  upon  red-hot 
present  in  tlie  air,  also  obtained  from  the  same  iron,  to  separate  into  spherical  drops,  which 
table.  The  amount  of  water  that  may  be  dance  around  upon  the  metal,  apparently  with- 
evaporated  at  any  given  temperature  from  a  out  touching  it,  and  thus  continue  withootevap- 
square  foot  of  surface  in  a  minute  of  time  is  thus  orating  much  longer  than  the  fluid  would  if  ex- 
readily  calculated,  on  the  supposition  that  the  posed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  under  other 
air  is  previously  dry.  If  it  be  continually  re-  circumstances.  A  platinum  cmcible  brought 
moved  from  over  the  surface  of  the  water  by  nearly  to  a  white  heat  may  be  almoet  half 
wind,  natural  or  artificial,  the  operation  is  of  filled  with  water  introduced  drop  by  drop^ 
course  more  rapidly  accomplished. — ^Evaporation  which  will  continue  in  this  state  for  some  min- 
is accompanied  with  ebullition  when  the  elastic  utes  without  perceptible  evaporation.  On  cod- 
force  pressing  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  less  ing  the  crucible,  the  liquid  suddenly  begins  to 
than  tliat  due  to  the  temperature  of  this  liquid,  boil,  and  discharges  a  volume  of  vapor.  "While 
In  the  case  of  water  at  the  ordinary  pressure  in  the  spheroidal  state  drops  are  seen  tobesnp- 
of  tho  atmosphere,  and  under  ordinary  circum-  ported  upon  an  atmosphere  of  vapor,  which 
stances,  the  particles  of  fluid  throughout  the  mass  prevents  their  contact  with  the  snnaoe  of  the 
are  converted  into  vapor  as  rapidly  as  they  ac-  metal.  Most  liquids,  except  oils  which  are  de- 
quire  the  temperature  of  212°.  The  evolution  composed  by  the  heat,  displav  the  same  pheno- 
of  this  vapor,  generated  in  all  parts  of  the  mena.  Their  temperature  while  in  this  condl- 
liquid,  throws  it  into  the  state  of  commotion  tion  is  not  only  much  less  than  that  of  the  Bu^ 
called  ebullition.  By  taking  ofif  the  outside  face  upon  which  they  rest,  but  is  also  bek>ir 
pressure  by  the  air  pump,  or  by  ascending  to  their  own  boiling  point ;  and  if  thejarealraidy 
great  elevations  above  the  surface,  tho  samo  boiling  when  dropped  upon  the  heated  snrface^ 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  at  reduced  tempera-  the  temperature  falls  to  a  certain  pointy  whidi 
tures.  (See  Boiuno  Point.)  The  quantity  of  appears  to  be  a  fixed  one  for  each  fionid  in  this 
heat  required  to  convert  a  quantity  of  water  condition.  Water  remains  at  205  ;  alcohol, 
into  vapor  is  6^  times  as  much  as  will  raise  it  which  boils  at  173°,  falls  at  least  8*:  ether, 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Steam  which  boils  at  100%  fiills  at  least  5  .  The 
consequently  contains  6^^  times  as  much  heat  as  temperature  of  the  heated  surface  at  whid^ 
the  water  producing  it  when  at  the  boiling  point ;  liquids  are  caused  to  assume  this  condition  has 
yet  the  thermometer  indicates  no  higher  degree  been  found,  for  water,  to  be  840**  or  more ;  for 
of  temperature  in  the  steam  than  in  the  water,  alcohol,  278° ;  and  for  ether,  140*.  The  chedc 
Tho  heat,  however,  reappears  when  the  steam  upon  evaporation  is  very  remarkable.  A  qnan- 
is  condensed  into  water,  sufficient  being  then  tity  of  water  which  would  ordinarily  disiypear 
developed  to  raise  5^  times  as  much  water  as  in  vapor  in  one  minute  at  the  temperatmv  of 
produced  it  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  212%  has  been  kept  from  total  dispersion  nearfy 
point. — The  principles  developed  by  the  philo-  an  hour  in  a  metallio  vessel  heated  neariy  to 
sophical  researches  in  the  evaporation  of  liquids  redness.  Sulphurous  acid,  which  is  the  most 
have  been  ap])lied  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  facil-  volatile  of  fluids,  cxin  be  kept  fit)m  eraporation 
itate  and  render  more  economical  several  practi-  only  under  a  pressure  or  two  atmospheres, 
cal  operations.  Sirups  are  evaporated,  as  in  tho  equal  to  SO  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  or  at  a  tcm- 
refining  of  sugar,  in  vacuum  pans,  or  vessels  in  perature  below  14**  F.,  which  is  its  boiUng 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  partially  point.  This  being  dropped  into  a  hot  emdbhL 
taken  off  by  air  pumps.  A  low  degree  of  heat  its  temperature  faUs  to  12*^,  and  water  poored 
only  is  thus  required,  producing  economy  in  in  at  the  same  time  is  immediately  firozen.  That 
fuel,  and  avoiding  the  risk  of  overheating  and  the  surface  of  the  spheroids  is  not  in  contact 
burning  the  sirup.  Extracts  are  conveniently  with  the  hot  surfaces  is  proved  by  dixjpplog 
prepared  on  the  same  principle.  But  when  it  nitric  acid  upon  a  hot  silver  plate,  where  no 
is  desirable  to  cflTect  the  boiling  at  high  temper-  chemical  action  is  observed  to  take  place ;  hnt 
atures,  ns  for  digesting  bones  and  subjects  diffi-  if  a  piece  of  cold  silver  be  brought  in  contact 
cult  to  dissolve,  the  evaporation  is  prevented  by  with  the  acid  spheroid,  nitrons  acid  fhmes  im« 
the  vapor  being  confined,  so  as  to  exert  its  elastic  mediately  appear,  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  formed. 
force  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Thus  the  The  light  or  a  candle  also  may  be  aeen  between 
escape  of  more  steam  is  checked  until,  by  great-  a  metallic  surface  and  an  opaque  apheroid  spin- 
er  heat,  its  elastic  force  is  made  greater  than  ning  upon  it.  The  protection  thus  idforaed 
that  upon  the  surface.  By  this  method  the  tern-  against  the  heat  is  exemplified  also  by  the  fear- 
perature  of  the  water  has  been  raised  to  more  ful  experiment  of  thrusting  the  hand  into  molten 
than  400°  F.  Rapid  evaporation  has  been  pro-  metnl,  as  cast  iron  or  copper,  which  has  several 
moted  in  salt  works  and  in  bleacheries  by  cans-  times  been  done  with  impunity ;  the  mirfstnxe 
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upon  the  band  fonning  the  protecting  stratam  fruit,  vraa  with  him  driven  forth  from  paradise, 

of  Ywpot  between  it  and  the  hot  metal.    A  feat  and  was  doomed  to  many  sorrows  and  sofer- 

of  this  kind  is  descrihed  hy  Beckmann  in  the  in^,  especially  in  the  birth  of  her  ofi&pring. 

ofa^>t6r  on  "  Jagglera  "  in  his  **  History  of  In-  E  VEOTION  (Lat.  evectio^  a  carrying  out),  the 

Tqntiorei,**  as  having  been  performed  in  his  pres-  principal  perturbation  of  the  moon  in  longi- 

enoe  in  1765  at  the  copper  works  at  Awestad,  tudes,  causing  her  to  be  alternately  nearly  8 

bj  one  of  the  workmen,  who  took  the  melted  times  her  own  breadth  in  advance  of,  and  be- 

metaL  in  his  hand,  and  again  skimmed  with  it  a  hind,  her  mean  place.  The  fact  of  evection  was 

ladle  of  the  same,  and  moved  his  hand  back-  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  but  its  cause  was  nn- 

ward  end  forward  in  it.    M.  Boutigny  also  (to  known  before  the  law  of  gravitation  was  dis- 

wboae  researches  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  covered.    It  arises  from  the  disturbing  influence 

those  of  Oharles  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  sun,  alternately  elongating  the  moon's 

of  the  '*  Student's  Manual  of  Natural  Philoso-  orbit,  or  reducing  its  eccentricity,  according  as 

^7,^  and  more  recently  of  the  **  Oyclopsedia  the  end  or  side  of  the  orbit  is  toward  the  sun. 

of  t^e  Usefol  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  we  are  EVELYN,  John,  an  English  autlior,  born  in 

mooh  indebted  for  the  knowledge  we  possess  Wotton,  Surrey,  Oct.  81, 1620,  died  Feb.  27, 1706. 

mm.  this  sabject)  has  performed,  together  with  He  was  educated  at  Bahol  college,  Oxford,  and 

m,  Mkshel,  similar  experiments  with  cast  iron,  then  began  to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple. 

The  last  named  states :  **  I  divided  or  cut  across  He  served  for  a  short  time  in  1641  as  a  volunteer 

wiUi  mj  band  a  jet  of  cast  iron,  issuing  from  a  in  the  Netherlands,  returned  to  England  as  the 

eapola  fomace,  and  I  also  plunged  my  other  civil  war  was  breaking  out,  andjoined  the  royal 

band  Into  a  ladle  of  cast  iron  in  the  molten  army,  but  after  the  king^s  retreat  to  Glouces- 

8tat&  wliich  was  fearful  to  look  at.    I  trembled  ter  left  England  to  travel  through  France  and 

Involontarily  in   making  the  trial,   but  both  Italy.  He  returned  to  England  in  1G51,  assisted 

binds  escaped  uninjured."    The  subject  is  fully  in  the  restoration  of  1660,  and  was  received  with 

traeted  in  Boachardat's  Physique  eUmentaire  favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.    He  was  one 

(Parifl^  1861).    The  sudden  formation  of  vapor  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  society  in  1 662,  and  a 

prodooed  by  the  spheroids  assuming  the  gaseous  member  of  the  first  council.    Upon  the  breaking 

state  aa  the  metallic  surface  is  cooled,  is  prob-  out  of  the  Dutch  war  two  years  later,  he  was 

ih^  one  of  the  causes  of  the  explosion  of  steam  named  one  of  the  commissioners  to  tend  the  sick 

bouen.    When  these  have  become  overheated  and  the  wounded,  and  attended  to  his  charge  dur- 

bj  deficiency  of  water,  that  which  is  next  intro-  ing  all  the  raging  of  the  plague.  In  1664  the  Eng- 

dnoed  is  likely  to  assume  the  spheroidal  form,  lish  naval  commissioners  dreaded  a  scarcity  of 

As  more  is  added  the  metal  is  cooled,  and  the  naval  timber  in  the  country,  and  at  the  request 

spheroids  suddenly  burst  into  vapor,  every  cubic  of  the  royal  society  Evelyn  wrote  his  "  Sylva,  or 

foot  jraodncing  1,700  cubic  feet  of  steam;  a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  and  tlie  Propagation 

EVABTS,  Jbbemiaii,  secretary  of  the  Amer-  of  Timber  in  his  Majesty's  Dominions,"  a  work 
loan  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis-  which  induced  many  landholders  to  plant  an  im- 
sionfl^  bom  in  Sunderland,  Vt,  Feb.  8,  1781,  mense  number  of  young  oak  trees,  which  fumish- 
£ed  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Hay  10,  1831.  He  ed  the  ship  yards  of  the  next  century.  He  pub- 
was  gradoated  at  Tale  college  in  1802,  and  lished  several  other  popular  works  on  learned 
tStffC  some  time  spent  in  teaching,  commenced  subjects,  on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
tbe  stndy  of  law  in  New  Haven.  He  was  ad-  medals,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  to 
nutted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  practised  his  profes-  treat  gardening  and  planting  scientifically.  The 
aion  in  New  Haven  for  about  4  years,  and  then  most  valuable  of  his  works  is  a  diary,  in  which, 
undertook  tbe  editing  of  the  *^  Panoplbt,"  a  re-  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  related  the 
Ugions  monthly  magazine  publbhed  at  Boston,  events  in  which  he  was  interested.  This  was 
In  1812  be  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Amer-  published  in  1818,  and  contains  a  large  variety 
lean  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis-  of  curious  and  minute  information  concerning 
skMUi  and  in  1820,  when  the  '^  Panoplist  ^'  was  the  manners  and  society  of  the  last  half  of  the 
d^soontinned,  and  the  "Missionary  Herald"  17th  century.  An  enlarged  edition  has  recent- 
was  IsBoed  by  the  board  in  its  stead,  he  took  ly  been  issued  in  London  by  John  Forster  (4 
ehaige  of  the  latter  periodical.    He  was  chosen  vols.  1859). 

corresponding  secretary  of  the  board  in  1821,  EVERDINGEN,  Aldert  van,  a  Dutch  land- 

retainuig  that  office  until  his  death.    He  wrote  scape  painter,  born  in  Alkmaar  in  1621,  died 

S4  essays  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  under  there  in  1675.    He  excelled  in  painting  wild 

tlie  signature  of  "  William  Penn,"  which  were  and  rugged  scenery.    Having  been  shipwreck- 

nnbUraed  in  1829.---See  **  Memoirs  of  Jeremiah  ed  on  the  coast  of  Norway  during  a  voyage 

Svarts,^*  by  K  0.  Tracy  (8vo.,  Boston,  1845).  to  the  Baltic,  he  employed  the  time  while  the 

EVE,  tbe  name  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife,  vessel  was  repairing  in  making  sketches  of 
It  Is  derived  from  a  word  that  signifies  life,  and  rocks,  w^aterfalls,  and  other  prominent  features 
was  applied  to  her  as  *^  the  mother  of  all  living.''  of  a  mountainous  country.  His  sea  pieces,  par- 
Sbe  was  created  to  be  a  help  meet  for  Adam,  ticularly  those  in  which  storms  are  represented, 
end  was  placed  by  God  with  him  in  Eden ;  but  are  very  effective,  being  painted  with  a  broad, 
yielding  to -the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  and  free  nendl,  and  carefully  colored.  He  also  ex- 
tasting  and  leading  Adam  to  taste  the  forbidden  celled  as  an  etcher,  and  executed  upward  of  100 
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prints  of  Norwegian  scenery,  besido  a  series  of  this  work  he  recommends  a  total  abstinence  from 
66  illustrations  to  the  fable  of  ^^Kejnord  the  the  seizure  of  private  property  at  sea  as  the  onlf 
Fox.^'  just  and  consistent  nlan  of  maritime  warfare;  a 
EVERETT,  Alexander  IIill,  an  American  practical  result  to  which  the  world  is  a  good  deal 
diplomatist  and  mnn  of  letters,  born  in  Boston,  nearer  now  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Everett  sog^ 
Hurch  19,1792,  died  in  Canton,  China,  May  gested  it.  In  1822  he  published  at  London  lod 
29,  1847.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  Boston  a  work  entitled  *^  New  Ideas  on  Popa- 
was  settled  over  a  church  in  Boston  from  the  lation,  with  Remarks  on  the  Theories  of  Godwin 
time  of  his  entering  upon  the  ministry  till  1792,  and  Malthus,"  in  which  he  controverts  the  well 
when  in  consequence  of  declining  health  he  gave  known  views  of  Malthns  on  popnlation,  vod  coa- 
np  his  charge,  and  retired  to  the  neighboring  tends  that  increase  of  popnlation  leada  to  a  rela- 
town  of  Dorchester,  where  the  remainder  of  his  tive  abundance,  and  not  a  relative  acarci^,  of 
life  was  passed.  His  son  entered  Harvard  col-  the  means  of  subsistence.  When  the  work  was 
lege  in  1802,  and  was  graduated  in  1806  with  ready,  Mr.  Everett  visited  London  for  the  por- 
tlie  highest  honors  of  his  class,  although  ho  pose  of  carrying  it  through  the  preaa,  and  while 
was  the  youngest  of  its  members.  After  leaving  there  he  saw  and  conversed  with  Mr.  Malthv 
college  he  passed  a  year  as  assistant  teacher  in  upon  the  sutgectofthe  difference  between  them. 
Phillips  academy  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  Then  re-  Their  discussions  were  conrteona,  inspiring  eadi 
moving  to  Boston,  he  began  the  study  of  the  party  with  respect  for  the  other,  but  leaving  each 
law  in  the  office  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  be-  only  more  fully  confirmed  in  hia  own  viewn 
came  a  member  of  a  literary  club  by  which  a  During  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands  Mr. 
periodical  called  the  "  Monthly  Anthology^*  was  Everett  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
conducted.  When  Mr.  Adams  went  as  minister  ^*  North  American  Rieview,"  moatly  upon  sub- 
plenipotentiary  to  Russia  in  1809,  Mr.  Everett  jects  drawn  from  French  literature.  In  1824  ha 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  2  years  in  his  returned  to  the  United  States,  on  leaTe  of  ab- 
family,  attached  to  the  legation.  lie  passed  the  sence,  and  passed  the  following  winter  at  home. 
winter  of  1811-12  in  England,  made  a  short  In  1825  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Adama,  tbea 
visit  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  came  recently  elected  president,  minister  plenipoten- 
home  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Upon  his  tiary  to  Spain,  and  remained  in  that  post  tiU 
return  ho  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1829.  At  that  time  the  independence  of  the 
Boston.  His  profession,  however,  occupied  an  revolted  Spanish  colonies  in  America  bad  been 
inferior  place  in  his  ofifections  to  both  literature  recognized  by  the  United  States,  bat  not  by 
and  politics.  Ho  contributed  articles  to  some  Spain,  or  by  any  of  the  European  atatea.  Mr. 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  wrote  for  one  Everett,  as  the  representative  of  the  only  govern* 
of  the  Boston  journals  a  series  of  political  papers,  ment  that  had  acknowledged  the  independence 
in  which,  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  public  of  the  South  American  republics,  became  the 
sentiment  around  him,  he  sustained  the  policy  medium  of  communication  between  them  and 
of  the  administration  in  the  war  with  Great  their  mother  country,  and  in  some  aort  their 
Britain.  A  discourse  pronounced  by  him  before  virtual  representative.  This  imposed  upon  him 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Harvard  college,  a  great  amount  of  additional  labor,  and  often 
in  which  ho  called  in  question  the  justice  of  threw  him  into  positions  requiring  much  tact 
some  of  Burke^s  strictures  upon  the  French  rov«  and  discretion.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  Co- 
olution,  attracted  some  attention  and  comment,  lombian  privateer,  among  the  crew  of  which 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Eustis  of  were  several  American  citizens,  had  been  wreck* 
Massachusetts  was  appointed  minister  to  the  ed  upon  the  coast  of  Spain^and  the  crew  seized 
Netherlands,  Mr.  Everett  accompanied  him  as  by  the  government,  Mr.  Everett,  through  hia 
secretary  of  legation ;  but  after  a  year  or  two  of  personal  influence  with  the  king;  procured  the 
service  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  On  release  of  the  Americans,  and  caused  them  to  be 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Eustis  he  was  appointed  sent  home.  Though  the  duties  of  hia  post  were 
his  successor,  with  the  rank  of  charge  (Taffaira.  arduous,  and  required  habita  of  regular  indnstiy 
He  continued  in  this  post  from  1818  to  1824.  for  the  successful  discharge  of  them,  Mr.  Ever* 
His  official  duties  were  not  onerous,  and  his  ctt  did  not,  while  in  Madrid,  neglect  the  claima 
leisure  hours  were  given  to  the  preparation  of  a  of  literature.  Beside  several  papers  contributed 
work  which  was  published  in  1821,  in  London  to  the  ^^  North  American  Review,*^  be  wrote  a 
and  Boston,  under  the  title  of  "  Europe,  or  a  work  entitled  "  America,  or  a  General  Snrrey 
General  Survey  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  Principal  Powers 
Principal  Powers,  with  Conjectures  on  their  Fu-  of  the  Westom  Continent,  with  GoTJectures  on 
ture  Prospects."  This  work  attracted  much  their  Future  Prospects"  (Philadelphia,  1827; 
attention,  and  earned  for  its  author  considerable  London,  1828).  This  was  intended  as  a  oomple- 
reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  of  ment  to  his  former  publication  on  Europe,  and 
the  English  critics  were  unwilling  to  l)elieve  that  to  trace  the  further  growth  and  development  of 
an  essay  written  in  such  excellent  English  could  the  political  ideas  which  had  taken  ahape  upon 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner.  It  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The  elevation  of  En^and 
was  translat<?d  into  German  by  Prof.  Jacob!,  of  into  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power,  the  compar- 
the  university  of  Halle,  and  subsequently  into  ative  decline  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  France,  the 
French  and  Spanish.    In  ono  of  tho  chapters  of  recent  appearance  of  two  oommanding  nationa^ 
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Boiria  and  the  United  States,  and  some  specn-  stitntion.  After  some  deliberation  he  accepted 
Ifttiont  upon  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  the  proposal,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
Soath  American  republics,  formed  the  leading  the  office  in  June,  1841.  IIis  declining  health 
topics  of  discnseion  m  this  work,  which,  like  its  compelled  him,  after  a  short  period^  to  resign 
predeoeaBOl^  was  translated  into  the  German,  his  trust,  and  return  to  the  north.  His  literary  ac- 
French,  and  Spanish  languages.  He  was  always  tivity  always  continued  undiminished.  Ho  was 
reniy  to  employ  his  official  influence  in  aiding  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  *^  Democratic 
the  nterary  researches  of  others.  He  invited  Roview,"tothe  "Boston  Quarterly  Review,"  and 
Ifr.  Irving  to  Madrid,  made  him  an  attache  to  the  "  Boston  Miscellany,"  a  periodical  edited  by 
his  legation,  and  encouraged  him  in  those  one  of  his  nephews.  A  duodecimo  volume  of 
itadies  in  Spanish  history  and  biography  selections  from  his  critical  and  miscellaneous 
which  subsequently  bore  such  rich  fruit.  He  essays  was  published  in  Boston  in  1845,  and  a 
abo  uded  Mr.  Prescott  in  procuring  materials  2d  series  appeared  in  1847.  A  small  volumo 
ibr  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  of  poems,  original  and  translated,  was  published 
wrrlce  acknowledged  by  that  distinguished  by  him  in  New  York  in  1845.  In  the  same 
historian  in  his  preface  to  that  work.  In  the  year  he  received  from  President  Polk  the  ap- 
antomn  of  1829  he  returned  home,  and  as-  pointment  of  commissioner  to  Ghinn,  and  set 
sniDed  the  charge  of  the  **  North  American  out  for  his  post  in  the  month  of  July ;  but  on 
Beriew'' as  editor  and  proprietor.  For  about  5  arriving  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  his  infirm  health 
years  he  conducted  this  periodical  with  marked  compelled  him  to  return  home.  He  sailed  a 
ability.  Tlie  subjects  which  he  discussed  ranged  second  time  in  1846,  and  arrived  safely  in  Can- 
OTer  a  wide  field,  embracing  politics,  political  ton.  His  various  cultivation,  his  acquaintance 
eoonomT,  metaphysics,  and  literature.  He  de-  with  oriental  literature,  his  knowledge  of  Eu- 
fnded  m  seTcral  elaborate  papers  the  policy  of  ropean  politics  and  society,  and  his  fine  habits 
the  friends  of  the  American  system,  so  called,  of  observation,  enabled  him  to  turn  to  the  best 
\if  which  domestic  manufactures  were  to  be  account  the  advantages  of  his  position ;  and  had 
itioralated  by  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  not  a  disease  of  long  standing  soon  put  an  end 
Some  articles,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  course  to  his  life,  ho  would  undoubtedly  have  enriched 
ind  policy  of  the  federal  and  democratic  parties  the  literature  of  his  country  with  contributions 
from  a  historical  point  of  observation,  are  equal  in  value,  and  superior  in  popular  interest, 
among  the  ablest  of  the  productions  of  his  pen.  to  any  of  the  former  productions  of  his  pen. 
He  was  chosen  to  the  senate  of  Massachusetts  Beside  the  writings  which  we  have  abovo 
in  1880y  and  continued  a  member  of  that  or  the  enumerated,  Mr.  Everett  contributed  a  life  of 
ether  branch  of  the  legislature  for  the  ensuing  5  Joseph  Warren  to  the  first  series  of  Sparks^s 
Tears.  He  took  an  active  and  controlling  part  **  American  Biography,"  and  of  Patrick  Henry 
m  the  proceedings  of  each  legislature  of  which  to  the  second.  In  Oct.  1816,  ho  married  Lucre- 
he  was  a  member.  In  1833  he  attended  tho  tio,  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  of  Exe- 
tiriff  convention  held  at  New  York,  and  as  ter,  a  lady  who  survives  him.  Mr.  Everett 
dudnnan  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  pre-  was  one  of  tho  most  accomplished  men  that  the 
pared  the  memorial  which  was  presented  in  United  States  has  ever  given  birth  to.  His  mind 
their  name  to  congress  at  its  next  session.  This  was  not  marked  by  originality  and  creative  pow- 
ii  a  Tery  able  exposition  of  the  policy  of  the  er,  but  was  characterized  by  comprehensiveness 
friends  of  a  protective  tarifil  He  had  thus  far  and  breadth,  an  uncommon  power  both  of  analysis 
teen  a  member  of  the  whig  or  national  repub-  and  generalization,  luminous  method,  accurate 
hcan  party,  and  had  drafted  the  address  reported  discrimination,  and  clear  statement.  It  was  phi- 
by  the  convention  which  in  1831  nominated  losophical  in  its  structure  and  training,  and  he 
Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency ;  but  during  tho  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
2d  term  of  G^n.  Jackson^s  presidency,  and  after  applying  the  essential  principles  of  politics  and 
the  proclamation  against  nuUification,  he  be-  government  to  existing  systems,  and  pointing  out 
came  an  adherent  of  the  national  administra-  how  far  they  conformed  to,  and  how  far  they  fell 
tion;  potting  himself  again,  as  ho  had  done  in  short  of,  an  ideal  standard.  His  occasional  essays 
earijr  manhood,  in  opposition  to  the  controlling  on  psychological  subjects  showed  a  metaphysical 
palMUo  aentiment  around  him.  In  1836,  being  a  faculty  of  no  mean  order.  In  his  nurely  literary 
resident  of  Roxbury,  he  was  nominated  by  the  essays  he  succeeded  better  in  solid  research  and 
democratic  party  for  congress,  and  again  in  careful  statement  than  in  the  treatment  of  airy 
1838  and  1840 ;  but  in  each  of  tho  contests  ho  and  sportive  themes.  There  was  a  want  of 
was  nnsaccessfol.  In  1840  he  was  despatched  lightness  and  ease  in  tho  movements  of  his 
by  the  government  upon  a  confidential  mission  mind,  of  which  he  was  himself,  apparently,  not 
to  the  i^and  of  Cuba,  and  passed  2  months  at  always  fully  aware.  His  industry  was  great, 
Havaiia,  in  the  discharge  of  tho  duty  intrusted  and  his  powers  of  acquisition  were  equally  so,  and 
tohhn.  In  the  antnmn  of  the  same  year  he  thus  his  attainments  were  very  large  and  various. 
went  again  to  Havana  upon  private  business,  and  As  a  public  man,  he  was  a  vigorous  debater  and 
while  there  he  received  a  letter  from  the  gov-  a  judicious  counsellor ;  but  he  was  not  rcmark- 
emor  of  Lonisiana,  requesting  him,  in  the  name  able  for  that  nameless  and  indefinable  personal 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Jefferson  college  in  influence  over  others  which  secures  to  some 
that  state,  to  assome  the  presidency  of  that  in-  men  a  power  over  their  contemporaries  quite 
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inexplicable  to  those  who  come  after  them,  lachia  and  Hnngarj  to  Yienno.    During  hifn^ 
and  judge  of  them  by  the  monuments  which  idence  in  Europe,  his  range  of  study  embnced 
they  have  left  beliind.    The  value  of  his  pen  the  ancient  clossios,  the  modem  langnaffes,  the 
and  speech  was  acknowledged  by  his  political  history  and  principles  of  the  civil  and  pobfie 
associates ;  but  inferior  men  had  a  larger  share  law  as  then  professed  in  the  German  QDiveni- 
in  the  direction  and  discipline  of  the  party.   As  ties,  and  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
a  public  speaker  he  was  always  heard  with  at-  existing  political  system  of  Europe.    Upon  hii 
tention  and  respect ;  his  matter  was  sure  to  be  return  home,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
weighty,  good,  and  carefully  prepared ;  his  face  professorship.    Ho  gave  a  new  impulse  to  tho 
was  dignified,  intellectual,  and  expressive,  and  study  of  classical  literature  by  a  series  oi  btil- 
lighted  up  with  fine  dark  eyes ;  but  his  voice  liant  lectures  upon  Greek  literature  and  aodeot 
was  not  very  flexible,  and  his  temperament  was  art,  first  delivered  to  the  students  at  Cambridge,  < 
not  sufidciently  ardent  to  secure  for  him,  with-  and  afterward  repeated  before  large  andieocci 
out  visible  efibrt,  the  animation  which  the  pop-  in  Boston.    At  the  same  time  he  took  the  ed- 
nlar  taste  demands.    His  private  life  was  with-  itorship  of  the   "  North  American  Review," 
out  a  stain.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and  always  which  he  conducted  till  1824.    His  object  in 
able  and  willing  to  draw  liberidly  upon  the  assuming  the  charge  of  this  periodical  wu  to 
capacious  stores  of  his  memory  for  the  instruc-  imbue  it  with  a  thoroughly  national  spirit;  end 
tion  and  entertainment  of  the  social  circle.  in  pursuance  of  it,  he  contributed  a  series  of 
EVERETT,  Edward,  an  American  statesman,  articles  in  which  this  country  was  defended  with 
orator,  and  man  of  letters,  a  younger  brother  great  spirit  against  the  shallow  and  flipMDtit- 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  tacks  of  several  foreign  travellers.    He  abo 
April  11,  1794.    He  entered  Harvard  college  in  found  time  to  prepare  and  publish  a  trandatiflQ 
1807,  at  the  early  age  of  13,  and  was  graduated  of  Buttman^s  Greek  Grammar.    In  1824  he 
in  course  in  1811,  with  the  highest  honors,  in  a  made  his  first  essay  in  that  department  of  de- 
class  containing  more  than  an  average  amount  monstrative  oratory,  which  he  has  since  colti- 
of  ability.    While  an  undergraduate,  he  was  the  vated  with  such  signal  success,  by  the  deliveij 
principal  conductor  of  a  magazine  published  by  of  a  discourse  before  the  Phi  6eta  Eappt  loa- 
the students,  called  the  "llarvanl  Lyceum."  ety  on  the  "Circumstances  favorable  to  the 
He  left  behind  him  at  the  college  a  very  brilliant  Progress  of  Literature  in  America."    An  im- 
reputation  na  a  scholar  and  writer,  which  long  mense  audience  come  to  hear  him,  attncled 
lingered  there  in  tradition.     For  some  timo  partly  by  his  own  fame,  and  partly  by  the  wish 
after  leaving  college,  he  was  employed  there  as  to  behold  Lafayette,  who  was  present  at  the o^ 
a  tutor,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  studies  in  ator's  side.    He  was  heard  with  the  Jp'^ 
divinity,  the  profession  which  he  had  selected,  enthusiasm  and  delight.    Our  own  recouiectiooi 
In  1812  he  delivered  a  spirited  poem  before  the  confirm  the  strong  statements  of  a  writer  in  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  on  American  poets.    In  "  Christian  Examiner"  for  Nov.  1860 :  **lbe 
1813  he  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Brattle  sympathies  of  his  audience  went  with  him  in  i 
street  church  in  Boston,  filling  the  place  left  va-  rushing  stream,  as  he  painted,  in  glowing  hvsi 
cant  by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Buckminster.  the  political,  social,  and  literary  future  of  cvr 
Hoimniediately  won  great  admiration  by  the  elo-  country.     They  drank  with  thirsty  etn  hi* 
quence  and  power  of  his  pulpit  discourses.  In  1814  rapid  generalizations  and  his  sparkling  rhetonc- 
he  published  a  work  entitled  '^Defence of  Chris-  The  whole  assembly  put  on  one  countenance  of 
tionity,'^  against  the  work  of  George  Bethuno  admiration  and  assent.    As  with  skilfbl  and  fly 
English,  entitled  the  "  Grounds  of  Christianity  ing  hand  the  orator  ran  over  the  chords  of  ns' 
Examined,  by  comparing  the  New  Testament  tional  pride  and  patriotic  feeling,  every  bomf- 
with  the  Old."    In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  throbbed  in  unison  to  his  touch ;  and  When  tb^ 
by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  college  to  fill  the  fervid  declamation  of  the  condnding  paragrspl^ 
chair  of  Greek  literature,  a  professorship  then  was  terminated  by  the  simple  pathos  of  the  per*** 
recently  created  by  the  bounty  of  the  late  Sam-  sonal  address  to  Lafayette,  his  hearers  were  left^ 
nel  Eliot    With  a  view  of  qualifying  himself  in  a  state  of  emotion  for  too  deep  for  tnmulta-^ 
for  the  duties  of  this  post^  ho  entered  upon  an  ous  applause.^'    This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
extended  course  of  European  travel  and  study,  discourses  pronounced  by  Hr.  Everett  on  pub- 
leaving  homo  in  the  spring  of  1815,  and  return-  lie  occasions  between  that  time  and  the  present, 
jngin  the  autumn  of  1819.    After  a  brief  stay  embracmg  every  variety  of  topic  connected- 
in  England,  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  with  our  national  history,  character,  and  pros-' 
GOttingen,  where  he  remained  for  2  years.    In  pects,  and  which  combine  in  an  eminent  degrees 
tho  winter  of  1817-18  ho  was  at  Paris.    In  the  the  peculiar  charm  of  popular  oratoiy,  with* 
spring  of  1818  ho  went  over  to  England,  where  those  substantial  merits  of  thought  and  style 
he  was  kindly  received  by  many  of  the  leading  which  bear  the  cold  criticism  of  the  doseL   Sb" 
men  of  the  day,  including  Scott,  Byron,  Jefifrey,  Everett^s  public  life  began  in  1824^  when  he  was^ 
Campbell,  Mackintosh,  Romilly,  and  Davy.   He  nominatea  and  elected  to  congress  by  the  con^ 
spent  a  day  or  two  under  Scott^s  hospitable  roof  stituency  of  the  district  in  wliich  he  resided 
at  Abbotsford.    Returning  to  the  continent,  he  His  nomination  was  made  without  his  beio 
passed  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  thence  made  a  consulted,  and  was  a  spontaneous  movement  o^ 
journey  into  Greece,  returning  through  Wal-  the  part  of  the  young  men  of  his  districtialiDOff*' 
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viUioat  diftinotion  of  party.    He  was  himself,  speeches  were  carefully  prepared,  full  of  infor- 
m  mic^t  naturally  be  expected,  a  supporter  of  mation,  weighty  in  substance,  poUsIicd  in  form, 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  then  just  and  perfectly  free  from  those  indecorums  and 
elected  president.    Mr.  Everett  served,  by  sue*  personalities  which  sometimes  deface  congres- 
ceaaiTe  reflections,  10  years  in  congress ;  and  sional  debates.    In  his  attention  to  the  private 
dnriDg  the  whole  period  ho  was  a  member  of  affairs  of  his  constituents  he  was  always  prompt 
the  eommittee  of  foreign  affairs,  perhaps  the  and  patient.    Occupied  as  he  was  with  pnblio 
aost  inaportant  one  at  that  time  in  the  house,  business  during  his  congressional  life,  his  regu- 
In  the  20th  congress,  though  generally  acting  lar  and  inflexible  habits  of  industry  enabled  him 
with  the  minority,  he  was  chairman  of  that  to  find  time  for  literary  labor.    Beside  the  elab- 
oommittee,  having  been  selected  for  that  post  orate  public  addresses  which  ho  occasionally 
tar  the  democratio  speaker,  Mr.  Stevenson  of  delivered,  he  prepared  several  articles  of  high 
Virginim.    He  also  held  a  place  on  all  the  most  merit  for   the  ^^  North    American   Review.^' 
in^iortant  select  committees  raised  while  he  was  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  with  particu- 
in  ocyngress,  and  in  every  instance  he  was  se-  lar  commendation  a  paper  in  the  number  for 
looted  to  draw  either  the  majority  or  minority  Oct.  1830,  in  which  tiio  South  Carolina  doctrine 
xepoit.    In  the  19th  congress,  though  then  just  of  nullification  is  discussed  and  controverted 
flexed  to  the  house,  and  the  youngest  member  with  masterly  ability.    To  this  article  Mr.  Mad- 
of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  he  drew  the  ison^s  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  Mr. 
celebrated  report  on  the  Panama  mission,  the  Everett,  was  with  the  author^s  permission  ap- 
lea^iig  measure  of  that  session.    In  the  20th  pended.    In  the  autumn  of  1834  he  declined 
eoofpresa,  forming  with  Mr.  John  Sergeant  of  a   renomination  to  congress,  as  his  political 
Fbihldelphia  the  minority  of  the  well-known  friends  in  Massachusetts  were  desirous  of  pre- 
letreoohment  committee,  he  drew  up  all  those  senting  his  name  as  candidate  for  the  office  of 
portioDS  of  its  rqx>rt  which  relate  to  the  depart-  governor,  to  which  he  was  chosen  by  a  largo 
Dents  of  state  and  of  war.    lie  was  chairman  majority  in  the  ensuing  election.    He  was  af- 
of  the  select  committee,  during  Mr.  Adamses  terward  3  times    reelected,  holding  the  ex- 
preddency,  on  the  Georgia  controversy,  and  ecutive  office  4  years.    His  administration  was 
vaa  always  zealous  and  prominent  in  his  efforts  dignified,   nseltil,  and  popular.     Among  the 
to  tecare  good  treatment  to  the  Indians.    He  measures  which  marked  the  period  of  his  offi- 
drew  the  report  for  the  committee  in  favor  of  ciol  service  were  the  subscription  of  the  state 
the  heirs  of  Fulton.    With  Gov.  Ellsworth  of  to  the  stock  of  the  Western  railroad,  the  organ- 
Connecticut  he  formed  the  minority  of  the  ization  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  es- 
buk  inTCStigating  committee  which  was  sent  to  tablishment  of  normal  schools,  the  scientifio 
Philadelphia  in  1834,  and  drew  up  the  minority  and  agricultural  surveys  of  the  state,  and  the 
np(Ht.    He  wrote  the  minority  report  of  the  establishment  of  a  conunission  for  the  revision 
eommittee  of  foreign  relations  upon  the  contro-  of  the  criminal  law.    In  the  discharge  of  what 
Terqr  with  France  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  may  be  called  the  ceremonial  duties  of  his  sta- 
took  a  leadine  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  sub-  tion.  Gov.  Everett  was  eminently  happy.    His 
Je^    He  made  two  or  three  reports  on  the  sub-  manner  ih  presiding  was  dignified,  graceful,  and 
Jeet  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  for-  courteous.    To  the  natural  desire  of  his  con- 
sign powers,  for  spoliations  committed  on  our  stituents  to  hear  him  speak  he  responded  with 
sommeroe  during  the  French  continental  system,  the  most  good-natured  readiness,  and  the  many 
and  continued  the  discussion  further  in  the  occasional  speeches  he  delivered  were  uniformly 
*  North  American  Review."    He  dways  served  spirited  and  happy.    In  the  autumn  of  1839, 
on  the  library  committee,  and  generally  on  that  after  an  animated  struggle^  he  was  defeated  by 
for   pablic  Duildings.     In  1827  ho  addressed  Marcus  Morton  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.    Re- 
a  ■eriee  of  letters  to  Mr.  Canning  on  the  colo-  lieved  from  public  duty,  he  was  led  by  the  stato 
nial  trade,  which  were  extensively  read.    In  the  of  his  own  health  and  that  of  his  family  to  visit 
anmmer  of  1829,  in  the  congressional  vacation,  Europe  a  second  time.     He  sailed  with  his 
lie  made  an  extendve  tour  through  the  south-  family  in  June,  1840.    They  passed  the  sum- 
ireaftem  and  western  states,  and  was  every-  mer  in  France,  and  the  following  winter  in 
lrhm«  received  with  marked  distinction.    At  Italy,  most  of  it  in  Florence  and  its  ncighbor- 
Va^yille,  at  Lexington,  and  at  the  Yellow  hood.    He  intended  to  pass  another  winter  in 
Springs  in  Ohio,  he  was  complimented  with  pub-  Italy,  but  the  course  of  political  events  at  homo 
Ho  dinners^  and  charmed  his  hosts  by  beauti-  interfered  with  his  purpose,  and  sent  him  upon 
Ibl  specimens  of  that  species  of  eloouence  in  a  new  path  of  public  duty.    Gen.  Harrison  was 
vhion  he  is  generally  admitted  to  hold  the  first  chosen  president  in  1840,  and  Mr.  Webster,  the 
place  among  his  contemporaries.    The  points  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Everett's  warm  persons] 
of  Mr.  Everett's  congressional  career  which  wo  and  political  friend,  perceived  his  eminent  fit- 
have  indicated  form  but  a  small  part  of  his  la-  ness  to  represent  the  country  at  the  court  of 
hors  and  services  in  the  house  of  represcnta-  St.  James,  and  to  this  post  he  was  accordingly 
Uvea.    He  was  a  faithful  and  assiduous  attend-  appointed.    Our  relations  with  England  at  that 
ant  of  the  sessions,  and  a  diligent  observer  of  time  were  grave.    The  controversy  touching 
the  procc^ings  of  that  body.    He  was  a  fre-  the  north-eastern  boundary,  which  for  half 
qnent  but  not   an   obtrusive  debater.     His  a  century  hod  been  a  subject  of  difference, 
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seemed  to  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which  speeches,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  Sra  in 
an  amicable  adjustment  was  hopeless.    There-  1850.    He  also  superintended  the  paUication 
cent  burning  of  the  Caroline,  and  the  arrest  of  of  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Web- 
McLeod,  had  inflamed  the  public  mind  in  both  ster,  at  his  special  request,  and  prepmd  n 
countries.    The  case  of  the  Creole,  and  ques-  elaborate  memoir,  which  was  prefixed  to  fhi 
tions  connected  with  Oregon  and  Texas,  were  first  volume.    Upon  the  lamented  death  of  that 
also  elements  of  irritation.    American  vessels  great  statesman,  in  Nov.  1852,  Mr.  Everett  wu 
had  been  seized  and  detained  by  British  cruisers  called  upon  by  President  Fillmore  to  fill  the 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.    The  confidence  reposed  vacant  place  of  secretary  of  state.    He  held  the 
in  him  by  the  administration  at  homo  was  shown  ofSce  during  the  last  4  months  of  President  FUl- 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  sent  to  London  to  dis-  morels  adnunistration,  and  the  condition  of  the 
cuss  all  these  questions  without  any  specific  in-  public  business  made  them  months  of  most  se- 
structions  from  the  government  of  the  United  yere  labor ;  and  nothing  but  hia  indefirtigahle 
States,  but  every  thing  was  left  to  his  own  un-  industry  and  great  patience  could  have  carried 
fettered  judgment.    Entering  at  once  upon  the  him  through  what  he  was  called  upon  to  do. 
discharge  of  his  arduous  and  delicate  duties,  he  Beside  paying  the  most  conscientious  attentioo 
iustificd  by  his  ability,  discretion,  and  tact,  the  to  the  regular  ousiness  of  the  department,  alwayi 
large  conndence  which  had  been  reposed  in  heavy,  and  in  this  case  greatly  accumulated,  he 
him.    Though  the  settlement  of  the  north-east-  adjusted  the  perplexing  affairs  of  the  Cresoent 
em  boundary,  and  of  the  Oregon  question,  was  City  steamer  and  the  Lobos  islands,  prosecuted 
transferred  to  T^ashington  by  the  appointment  with  energy  the  difiScult  negotiations  pertain- 
of  Lord  Ashburton  as  special  ambassador,  yet  ing  to  the  fisheries,  concluded  an  intematiODil 
many  important  questions  were  left  in  Mr.  £v-  copyright  convention  with  Great  Britahi  ud  s 
erett's  charge.     Among  the  most  important  consular  convention  with  France,  and  reviewed 
was  that  involving  the  construction  of  the  first  the  whole  subject  of  Central  American  afEun 
article  of  the  convention  between  the  two  in  their  relations  to  the  jgovemment  of  the 
countries  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries.    Mr.  United  States  and.  Great  Sritidn,  and  recom- 
Everett  secured  for  our  fishermen  the  long  dis-  mended  and  induced  congress  to  establish  a  mis- 
puted  right  to  take  fish  in  the  bay  of  Fundy.  sion  of  the  first  class  to  Central  America,   fiot 
He  procured  at  various  times,  and  in  the  face  the  question  which  attracted  most  of  thepnb- 
of  great  obstacles,  the  release  from  the  penal  lie  interest  during  Mr.  Everett^s  administntioD 
colony  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land  of  60  or  70  Amer-  of  the  department  of  state  was  the  Joint  proper 
ican  citizens  convicted  of  participation  in  tho  sition  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  enttf  with 
Canadian  rebellion.    Mr.  Everetrs  position  at  the  United  States  into  a  tripartita  convention 
the  court  of  St.  James  must  have  been  rendered  guaranteeing  to  Spain  in  perpetuity  the  exehisiTe 
more  difficult  by  tho  frequent  changes  in  the  possession  of  Cuba.    This  proposition  wsi  de- 
department  of  state.    Mr.  Webster  retired  in  dined  by  the  United  States,  in  adiplomationote 
the  spring  of  1843,  and  was  succeeded  within  a  of  great  ability  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Everett  Hb 
brief  period  by  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr.  Lcgar6,  and  exposition  of  the  policy  of  this  country  wai  re- 
Mr.  Calhoun.    But  by  all  these  gentlemen  Mr.  ceived  with  very  general  approbation  hf  the 
Everett's  services  were  duly  appreciated,  and  people  and  the  press,  without  distinctioD  of 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all.    Mr.  Everett^s  party.    Kot withstanding  his   ardnoui  ofieiil 
social  position  in  England  was  equally  honora-  duties,  he  found  time  to  prepare  an  dabonte 
ble  and  agreeable  to  him,  and  a  source  of  just  address  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amerieaa 
pride  to  his  countr^'men.    His  cultivation  and  colonization  society  in  Washington,  in  1868.  ia 
accomplishments  were  everywhere  recognized,  exposition  and  defence  of  the  olijecta  9i  vaX 
and  his  public  speeches  were  received  with  en-  association.    Before  leaving  the  department  of 
thusiasm.    In  the  spring  of  1843  he  was  ap-  state  Mr.  Everett  was  dected  by  the  legjidstart 
pointed  to  fill  the  newly  constituted  mission  to  of  Massachusetts  to  the  senate  of  the  Umted 
China,  with  a  view  to  establish  commercial  re-  States^  took  his    seat   in   that   body  at  tiie 
lations  with  that  country,  which  honorable  trust  commencement  of  the  spedd  executive  sowSon 
lie  was  compelled  to  decline.  Immediately  upon  in  March,  1868,  and  made  an  able  and  ^aborafca 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  speech  on  the  Central  American  questioD.    In 
1845,  Mr.  Everett  was  chosen  president  of  liar-  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1868,  beside  an  ad- 
vard  university.    He  entered  upon  the  duties  dress  before  the  New  York  historical  society  on 
of  this  new  trust  with  characteristic  energy  and  colonization  and  emigration,  and  a  reply  to  the 
enthusiasm,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  great  regret  protest  of  Lord  John  Rusaell  against  the  doe- 
to  the  friends  of  the  college  that  the  burdensome  trines  asserted  by  our  government  in  the  note 
details  and  monotonous  confinement  of  his  offi-  declining  the  tripartite  convention,  Mr.  Everett 
cial  life  wore  so  heavily  upon  his  health  as  to  spoke  more  than  once  in  oppositioii  to  thepro- 
compel  him  to  resign  his  post  at  the  end  of  8  posed  new  constitution  in  Mawsohusetta,    upon 
years,  before  he  had  been  able  to  carry  into  ef-  the  assembling  of  tiie  S8d  oongreaa,  in  Bee:, 
feet  his  important  plans  for  educational  improve  1868,  Mr.  Everett,  aa  mi^t  have  been  expected, 
ment.   Mr.  Everett  gave  a  portion  of  his  leisure,  found  himself  in  a  state  of  impaired  healtti  from 
after  resigning  the  presidency,  to  the  prepara*  tho  severe  and  uninterrupted  labon  of  the  pro- 
tion  of  a  collected  edition  of  his  orations  and  vious  18  months,  but  he  appUed  htmfyf 
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liis  usual  Industry  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  1858  Mr.  Everett  entered  into  an  engagement 

that  lay  before  him.    Had  the  session  proved  with  Mr.  Kobert  Bonner,  editor  and  proprietor 

one  of  no  more  than  average  labor  and  excite-  of  the  **New  York  Ledger,''  to  furnish  an  article 

ment,  perhaps  his  strength  would  have  enabled  weekly  for  that  paper  for  one  year  in  considera- 

him  to  meet  the  duties  of  his  post ;  but  such  tion  of  $10,000  to  be  paid  in  advance  to  the 

was  not  the  character  of  the  session.    The  in-  Mount  Vernon  fund.    This  sum  has  been  paid  to 

trodoction  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Mis-  the  treasurer  of  the  fund.    In  the  first  of  these 

■oori  compromise,  commonly  called  the  Nebras-  articles,  Mr.  Everett  invited  the  readers  of  the 

lu-Kansas  bill,  produced  great  agitation  through-  *^  Ledger"  to  transmit  each  the  sum  of  50  cents 

oat  the  country,  and  brought  the  opposing  parties  or  more  toward  the  increase  of  the  Mount  Ver- 

in  the  senate  into  violent  and  protracted  antag-  son  fund.    Many  persons  have  responded  to  this 

onism.    For  many  weeks  the  sessions  were  long  call,  and  the  net  amount  received  from  this 

oootinned,  and  the  discussions  of  the  most  ve-  source  is  $2,929  94,  which  is  included  in  the 

bflinent  and  impassioned  character.    Mr.  Eve-  sum  of  $53,898  81  mentioned  above  as  having 

rett  delivered  a  speech  against   the  bill,  on  been  paid  over  to  the  general  treasurer.    Nor 

Feb.  8,  1864,  characterized  by  his  usual  mod-  haveOSCr.  Everett's  labors  and  lourncyings  been 

&niib  and  conservative  views,  as  well  as  by  limited  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Mount  Ver- 

fDod  taste  and  good  temper.    His  health,  under  non  fund.    On  Dec.  22,  1857,  he  delivered  at 

toe  preflsnre  c^  official  toil  and  excitement,  grew  Boston  an  address  on  charity  and  charitable  as- 

eooitantly  worse,   and  in  the  following  May,  sociationsforthebenefitofthe  Boston  provident 

under  the  imperative  advice  of  his  physician,  he  association,  which  has  since  been  repeated  in 

niigned  his  seat.    A  few  months  of  rest  and  different  parts  of  the  country  15  times,  with  an 

qpiet  restored  him ;  and  now  there  began  a  new  aggregate  net  receipt,  for  the  benefit  of  various 

phaiie  in  his  life,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  and  charitable  associations,  of  about  $18,500.    On 

peculiar  sphere  of  action.    In  the  year  1858  the  Jan.  17, 1859,  he  delivered  an  address  at  Boston 

project  of  purchasing  Mount  Vernon  by  private  on  the  **  Early  Days  of  Franklin,"  at  the  invita- 

mbicription  was  first  started  by  Miss  Ann  Pa-  tion  of  the  association  of  the  Franklin  medal- 

mela  Cinnningham,  in  an  address  to  the  women  ists  of  that  city,  which  has  since  been  repeated 

of  the  United  States,  under  the  signature  of  *^  A  5  times,  yielding  about  $4,000,  for  the  benefit 

Soothem  Matron."   The  proposal  was  favorably  of  various  charitable  and  public  associations. 

received,  and  associations  of  ladies  began  to  bo  On  Doc.  7, 1858,  ho  pronounced  a  eulogy  on 

Conned  in  several  of  the  states,  for  the  purpose  Mr.  Thomas  Dowse,  before  the  Dowse  institute, 

o£  ooEecUng  funds.    Mr.  Everett,  having  been  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  was  afterward  re- 

a^^ed  to  by  the  mercantile  library  association  peated  before  the  Massachusetts  historical  so- 

^AOflton  to  deliver  a  lecture  during  their  course  ciety,  yielding  to  the  two  institutions  about 

of  1866-'56,    proposed   that   the    association  $1,500.    The  aggregate  sum  total  realized  in 

ahoold  celebrate  the  next  anniversary  of  the  the  various  ways  above  mentioned,  and  paid 

Urthday  of  Washington,  and  ofiered  to  prepare  over  to  the  Mount  Vernon  fund  and  sundry  pub- 

fyg  that  occasion  a  discourse  upon  his  character,  lie  or  charitable  associations,  inclading  the  pro- 

tfae  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  some  commemora-  ceeds  of  the  7  repetitions  of  the  Washington 

tire  purpose.    The  oner  was  accepted ;  and  on  discourse  which  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Feb.  22, 1856,  Mr.  Everett  pronounced  his  ora-  fand,  will  not  fall  short  of  $90,000.    We  have 

tion  on  Washington,  for  the  first  time,  before  an  gone  somewhat  into  detail  in  our  sketch  of  this 

immense  audience  at  the  music  hall  in  Boston,  part  of  Mr.  Everett^s  life,  not  merelj[#n  account 

It  was  inmiediately  repeated  at  New  York,  of  its  peculiar  and  interesting  character,  but  be- 

Kew  Haven,  and  Baltimore ;  and  the  proceeds  cause  we  think  the  facts  we  have  mentioned  are 

were  applied  to  various  objects.    It  was  de-  entitled  to  record  as  illustrating  the  genius  of 

fivered  fbr  the  first  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  our  people,  and  the  relations  which  our  political 

IConnt  Vernon   fund  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  institutions  have  established  between  the  general 

Ifarch  19, 1856 ;  and  down  to  the  present  time  community  and  those  men  who   from  their 

(Jnne,  1859)  it  has  been  delivered  in  various  parts  abilities,  attainments,  and  accomplishments,  are 

of  the  country  129  times,  always,  except  in  7  the  natural  leaders  of  public  sentiment.     It 

eases,  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  Mount  Vernon  fund,  would  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to 

ITo  dedaction  has  ever  been  made  by  Mr.  Everett  give  any  elaborate  analysis  of  the  mental  quali- 

from  the  amounts  received  on  account  of  his  ties  or  personal  traits  of  a  man  who  is  still  living 

expenses,  which  have  been  uniformly  paid  by  and  in  the  prime  of  his  powers ;  and  the  wide 

Umaelf ;  they  have  been  much  reduced  by  the  reputation  he  enjoys,  and  the  opportunity  which 

horoitality  with  which  he  has  been  received,  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  have  had  of  lis- 

aad  the  liberslity  of  railroad  corporations  and  tening  to  his  eloquence,  render  this  a  superfiuous 

the  proprietors  of  steamboats.    The  proceeds  task.    It  may  not,  however,  bo  unbecoming  to 

received  were  deposited  by  him  in  the  hands  hold  him  up  for  commendation  and  imitation,  to 

of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  himself,  the  young  men  of  the  country  especially,  for 

They  have  paid  over  to  the  general  treasurer  of  his  indefatigable  industry  and  his  methodical 

the  fbnd  at  different  times  Uie  sum  of  $58,398  habits  of  labor,  and  as  an  example  in  disproof  of 

81,  and  have  now  on  hand  the  fhrther  sum  of  the  common  notion  that  such  habits  are  not  com- 

$4^769  75.    In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  patible  with  the  most  brilliant  natural  powers. 
VOL.  vn. — 23 
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EYIDENOE.   Judicial  evidence,  which  is  the  understood,  however,  that  this  posseflslon  has 
subject  of  this  article,  differs  from  the  proofs  by  been  under  claim  of  right.    But  it  ia  prarided 
which  human  judgment  is  ordinarily  determined  that  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  against 
in  non-judicial  matters,  chiefly  in  certain  rules  the  occupant  unless  he  or  those  from  whom  ha 
establislied  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  disposing  claims  have  had  possession   within  20  yean, 
of  complicated  questions  of  fact,  or  of  public  e.  That  deeds  more  than  80  years  old  may  be  used 
policy  when  by  lapse  of  time  or  other  causes  as  evidence  without  proof  of  their  execution;  io 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  evidence.    These  other  words,  that  they  prove  themselves.    The 
rules  maybe  conveniently  reduced  under  the  presumption  in  such  cases  is  that  the  subscribing 
following  heads :   1,  cases  in  which  a  rule  is  witnesses  by  whom  nroof  of  execution  is  ordi- 
prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  a  cer-  narily  made  are  deaa,  bnt  the  rule  is  the  same 
tain  conclusion,  though  arbitrary,  when  the  sub-  even  if  such  witnesses  are  actually  living.    In 
Ject  is  intrinsically  liable  to  doubt  from  the  re-  offering  such  a  deed  in  evidence,  it  is  only  neoes- 
motencs5,  discrepancy,  or  actual  defect  of  proofs;  sary  to  give  some  account  of  the  custody  of  it^ 
2,  cases  in  which  evidence  is  excluded  on  the  so  as  to  rebut  any  suspicion  in  respect  to  its 
ground  of  being  untrustworthy  and  tendiVig  to  genuineness,    d.  An  infant  under  the  age  of  7 
unnecessary  prolixity,  or  from  its  very  nature  years  is  conclusively  presumed  to  be  without 
likely  to  be  untrue ;  8,  cases  in  which  a  legal  discretion.    Beyond  tnat  age  it  will  be  a  sob- 
presumption  is  substituted  for  actual  proof,  or  in  Ject  of  proof  whether  he  is  ddli  eapax^  but  prior 
place  of  what  could  be  ])rovcd,  being  supposed  to  that  time  no  inquiry  is  permitted.    So  an 
to  be  more  consistent  with  the  real  rights  of  the  infant  under  the  age  of  14  is  presumed  inetpa- 
parties  tlian  any  result  which  could  be  expect-  ble  of  committing  a  rape,  though  in  fact  tbera 
ed  from  positive  testimony;  4,  the  graduation  are  instances  of  sexual  capacity  before  that  a^ 
of  the  weight  of  evidence,  which  will  be  found  So  when  husband  and  wife  are  living  together 
in  some  instances  to  be  arbitrary  in  its  origin,  and  impotency  is  not  proved,  the  iasue  will  be 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  presumed  legitimate,  although    it    should  be 
the  ordinary  process  of  judgment. — ^Undcr  the  proved  that  the  wife  has  during  that  time  com- 
1st  class  will  bo  included  various  rules  which  mitted  adultery,  e.  By  the  common  law,  if  a  wife 
have  been  adopted,  not  from  any  exact  unifor-  do  any  act  in  the  presence  of  her  hnsband 
mity  perse,  but  for  the  sake  of  having  some  amounting  to  felony,  other  than  treason  wnnn^ 
rule  of  general  application,  among  which  may  dor,  she  is  presumed  to  have  been  under  ootf- 
be  specified  the  following :  a.  Tliat  after  7  years*  cion,  and  therefore  not  criminally  liable.   Tlui 
absence  without  having  been  heard  from,  a  man  rule,  however,  having  as  is  supposed  grown  oat 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  dead.    It  is  obvious  in  of  the  arbitrary  privile^  known  as  benefit  of 
this  cose  that  the  period  fixed  upon  is  no  more  clergv,  is  not  admitted  in  the  United  States  bat. 
certain  than  any  other,  but  it  was  necessary  for  proof  must  be  made  of  actual  coercion;  aKgbt 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  parties  who  were  proof  is  in  general  however  auffioient-^IbaSd 
compelled  to  act  upon  some  presumption,  that  a  class  of  cases  includes  two  rules  whidMra* 
legal  rule  should  be  established.  If  a  man  there-  formerly  of  very  frequent  application,   a.  What 
fore  has  been  absent  7  years  without  any  thing  is  called  hearsay  is  inadmissible.     By  tbb  if 
being  hearc^^  him,  his  wife  may  marry  again  meant  that  a  witness  should  not  be  permitted  to 
without  inciting  a  penalty  for  bigamy,  though  testify  what  he  has  heard  another  person  i^i 
it  has  not^pen  provided  that  tho  2d  marriago  but  only  what  he  knows  himself.    To  thbnus 
shall  bo  f^^tely  valid  in  case  tho  husband  there  are  some  qualifications  rather  than  ezoep- 
should  aftcr^ffd  return ;  and  his  heir,  or  the  per-  tions.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  prove  what 
son  entitled  to  his  estate  by  succession,  becomes  was  said  by  a  person  at  the  time  of  perfonmng 
vested  with  tho  legal  ownership,  tho  same  as  if  a  certain  act,  oslmving  some  tendency  to  ezplaia 
his  decease  was  actually  proved,    h.  That  after  the  intent,  and  therefore  admissible  as  a  part  of 
the  exclusive  possession  of  land  or  of  an  incor-  the  res  gestof,  according  to  legal  phraseologj. 
poreal  hereditament  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  In  such  a  case,  however,  what  was  aaid  docs 
a  grant  shall  bo  presumed,  and  the  title  of  the  not  strictly  come  under  the  designation  ofbei^ 
occupant  will  bo  sustained  against  all  claimants,  say,  but  is  itself  a  principal  fact.    So  also  it 
In  England  this  period  was  formerly  expressed  is  admissible  to  prove  what  has  been  sud  hf^ 
with  some  vagueness,   as   being  beyond  tho  party  to  on  action.    This  again  is  a  principal fii^ 
memory  of  man,  and  tho  rule  applied  there  only  or  at  all  events  comes  under  the  designatkn  of 
to  incorporeal  estates ;  but  by  a  recent  statute  declarations  or  admissions,  and  as  such  is  ad* 
(2  and  8  William  IV.)  tho  period  has  been  lim-  missible.    So  it  is  permitted  in  cases  cf  honii- 
ited  to  20  years  in  cases  of  aquatic  rights,  ways,  cide  to  prove  dying  declarations^  that  is,  vhlt 
and  other  easements,  and  to  80  years  in  respect  was  said  by  tho  murdered  person  shortly  beft** 
to  right  of  common  and  other  uses  arising  out  and  in  expectation  of  death.    This  l»  ^^^^^ 
of  lands,  except  tithes  and  rents.    In  tho  United  usual  in  trials  for  murder,  and  is  competent  e^ 
States  tho  presumption  is  generally  tho  same  dcnce,  both  to  show  tho  manner  of  the  de»J 
both  in  respect  to  corporeal  and  incorpored  and  who  was  tho  murderer.    The  t<^*°***?.^ 
estates.    In  tho  state  of  New  York  20  years'  ex-  a  witness  on  a  former  trial  may  also  be  prow 
elusive,  undisturbed  possession  is  sufficient  to  on  a  second  trial,  in  case  of  his  decease  pn^ 
establish  title  to  lands  or  easements;  it  being  thereto.  Again,  witnesses  are  allowed  to  tsi^v 
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to  matters  of  tradition  in  respect  to  oldbonnda-  credibility;  bnt  instead  of  receiving  the  testi- 
lies  of  estates.  The  rtile  in  England  is  limited  to  monj  8abject  to  a  proper  discrimination  as  to 
cases  in  which  some  public  right  is  involved,  as  its  effect,  courts  relieved  themselves  of  all  em- 
when  a  right  of  common  is  in  question ;  but  in  barrassment  in  determining  its  relative  weight, 
the  United  States  it  has  been  allowed  in  many  by  wholly  excluding  the  testimony  of  an  inter- 
cases  where  the  lines  of  large  tracts  of  land  be-  ested  witness.  Under  this  rule  not  only  the 
came  material  in  determining  the  limits  of  parties  to  the  action,  but  all  persons  having  an 
smaller  estates.  The  traditional  evidence,  as  it  interest  in  the  result,  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  called  in  such  cases,  consists  of  proof  of  what  adjudged  incompetent  to  testify.  In  determin- 
has  been  said  long  since  by  persons  who  may  ing,  however,  the  nature  of  the  interest  which 
^  supposed  to  have  had  some  personal  knowl-  should  constitute  a  disqualification,  it  was  found 
edge,  or  to  have  heard  from  others  who  had  such  exceedingly  difficult  to  fix  precise  rules  of  gen- 
biowledge.  Pedigree,  including  the  facts  re-  eral  appHcation,  and  much  confiiction  was  in- 
laUotf  to  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  may  also  volved  m  the  decisions.  Finally  it  was  settled 
be  wown  by  proof  of  what  has  been  said  by  that  the  interest  must  be  a  direct  gain  or  loss 
members  of  the  family  or  relatives  of  the  per-  by  the  operation  of  the  judgment  in  the  action, 
son  whose  parentage  or  relationship  is  iu  ques-  or  that  the  record  would  be  evidence  for  or 
tion.  Many  other  illustrations  could  be  cited,  against  the  witness  in  some  other  action.  This, 
but  these  will  suffice.  It  should  be  remark-  however,  left  a  variety  of  difficult  questions  as 
ed  that  upon  the  same  principle  by  which  the  to  what  would  bo  the  actual  effect  of  the  judg- 
khid  of  evidence  last  referred  to  is  admis-  ment  as  respects  the  witness.  Some  exceptions 
Ale,  other  modes  of  proof,  which  are  ordina-  also  to  the  rule  itself  were  by  necessity  admit- 
rilT  classed  under  hearsay,  though  they  in  fact  ted.  Thus  carriers,  brokers,  and  other  agents 
belong  to  that  species  of  evidence  in  no  other  were  held  competent  to  prove  the  receipt  or 
sense  than  as  above  explained  in  respect  to  oral  delivery  of  goods  and  other  acts  done  in  the 
testimony,  are  admitted,  such  as  a  family  regis-  course  of  their  employment,  although  they  have 
ter,  inscriptions  on  monuments,  and  the  like,  a  direct  interest  in  showing  the  performance  of 
But  with  the  exceptions,  if  they  may  be  so  their  duty ;  and  ^-et,  as  if  to  prove  the  absence 
called,  which  we  have  specified,  hearsay  evi-  of  all  general  principles  in  reasoning  upon  the 
denoe  is  wholly  and  absolutely  excluded  by  the  subject  of  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  an  agent 
Snsdish  law.  The  reason  usually  given  for  this  or  servant  was  excluded  from  testifying  in  a 
ocdnnon  is  hardly  satisfactorv.  That  hearsay  suit  against  the  principal  founded  upon  the 
is  an  imperfect  kind  of  evidence  is  certainly  alleged  misconduct  of  the  agent.  The  inconsis- 
tniA,  and  also  that  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  tency  is  that  the  judgment  in  the  action  against 
ffly  better  evidence  can  be  procured ;  as  if  the  the  principal  would  not  be  evidence  of  any  such 
ijarson  is  living  whose  declarations  it  is  proposed  misconduct  in  a  subsequent  action  against  the 
to  prote,  and  could  himself  be  called  as  a  wit-  agent,  and  the  interest  of  the  witness  in  the  case 
neasy  \a  which  case  another  principle  would  supposed  is  no  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  cases 
apply,  viz.:  that  a  party  should  produce  the  where  agents  are  admitted  to  testify  as  to  their 
best  evidence  which  he  has  the  power  to  ob-  own  acts.  Again,  a  bailor,  though  a  plaintiff  in 
t^n.  But  in  some  cases  it  is  the  best  which  the  suit,  has  dways  been  permitt^plo  show  the 
the  party  can  procure,  and  yet  it  is  excluded,  contents  of  a  trunk,  box,  or  package,  which  has 
And  again,  ^though  not  of  a  high  order,  it  is  not  been  lost  or  embezzled  by  the  baileeg|yie  deliv- 
in  any  case  entirely  without  weight,  and  sliould  ery  of  the  trunk,  <&c.,  being  prove^PPKther  tes- 
thercfore  be  admissible  subject  to  proper  allow-  timony.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ance  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  it,  ject  of  the  competency  of  witnesses  farther.  The 
unlesa  it  should  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  conviction  at  length  became  general  that  the  ex- 
greater  disadvantage  by  the  prolixity  which  it  clusionof  witnesses  on  account  of  interest  work- 
would  involve,  than  there  would  be  of  benefit  to  ed  injuriously,  and  accordingly,  both  in  Eng« 
Mther  party  by  its  admission.  This  last  con-  land  and  the  United  States,  the  system  has  been 
nderation  might  be  sufficient  often  to  shut  out  virtually  abrogated.  By  statute  3  and  4  William 
evidence  as  not  being  of  importance  enough  to  lY.,  c.  42,  it  was  provided  that  no  person  offered 
warrant  the  consumption  of  time  that  it  would  as  a  witness  should  be  excluded  on  the  ground 
require;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  that  the  verdict  or  judgment  in  the  action  could 
an  evidence  of  this  class  is  wholly  immaterial,  be  used  for  or  against  him.  The  act  6  and  7 
and  therefore  per  m  unworthy  of  attention.  Victoria,  c.  85  (1843),  provided  that  no  one  ex- 
&.  Another  rule  relates  to  the  competency  of  cept  a  party,  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  party, 
witneasefl^  and  it  has  been  more  prolific  of  should  be  excluded  from  testifying  on  the  ground 
subtle  dbtinctions  and  perplexing  questions  than  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  action  or  event 
any  other  rule  in  the  law  of  evidence.  A  chief  of  the  trial.  The  act  14  and  15  Victoria,  c.  99 
ground  of  exclusion  was  formerly  interest  in  the  (1851 ),  enacted  that  parties  and  persons  on  whose 
subject  of  the  action.  The  theory  was  that  behalf  a  suit  is  brought  or  defended  shall  be  corn- 
there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  suppress  or  potent  and  compellable  to  testify  as  witnesses 
pervert  the  facts,  under  the  inflnence  of  a  sup-  for  either  party,  except  that  in  criminal  pro- 
posed interest  in  the  result.  This  of  course  ceedings  for  an  indictable  offence  neither  the 
constituted  a  proper  exception  so  far  as  respects  party  charged  nor  the  husband  or  wife  of  such 
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party  could  bo  a  witDess ;  and  except  also  that  not  so  mQcb  the  irreparable  loss  of  testimonr, 
the  provision  should  not  apply  to  actions  founded  by  death  or  otherwise,  as  to  put  an  end  to  con- 
upon  adultery,  or  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  troversy  within  a  reasonable  period.    Tlie  co^ 
marriage.    By  a  subsequent  act,  16  and  17  Vic-  rent  business  of  life  has  enough  to  employ  our 
toria,  c.  83  (1853),  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  attention  without  our  being  burdened  with  the 
party  in  a  civil  action  was  made  competent  as  a  memory  of  all  former  transactions.    5.  Estop- 
witness  except  in  cases  of  adultery,  but  with  the  pels.    A  man  is  said  to  be  estopped  when  it 
qualification  that  such  witness  should  not  be  would  be  inconsistent  with  good  faith  or  with 
bound  to  disclose  any  confidential  communica-  the  policy  of  the  law  to  allow  Lira  to  deny  a 
tion  made  by  either  to  the  other  during  mar-  certain  fact  or  legal  conclusion.    Thus,  if  he 
ria^e.    In  the  state  of  New  York  similar  pro-  claims  under  a  deed  or  will,  he  is  bound  by  ill 
visions  have  been  adopted  by  the  code  of  1849,  that  is  contained  in  it,  and  is  estopped  either 
which  abolished  the  objection  to  witnesses  on  from  denying  any  recital  therein,  or  m>m  setting 
the  ground  of  interest;  and  by  an  amendment  up  any  claim  of  title  adverse  to  or  inconsistent 
in  1857  which  authorized  parties  to  testify  in  with  such  deed  or  will.    In  order  to  constitute 
their  own  behalf  in  civil  suits  the  same  as  other  an  estoppel  the  recital  must  be  distinct  and  clear, 
witnesses,  except  when  the  adverse  party  is  an  but  it  is  not  subject  to  the  same  strictness  that 
assignee  or  legal  representative  of  a  deceased  would  bo  applied  to  extraneous  proof  of  the  sune 
person.    One  disability,  however,  was  left,  viz.,  fact.    Thus,  if  a  testator  saya  in  his  will  that  he 
as  respects  husband  and  wife,  neither  of  whom  has  conveyed  his  lands  in  A  to  his  son  D,  and 
can  testify  for  or  against  the  other  except  in  a  ho  devises  all  his  remaining  lands  to  another, 
prosecution  for  injuries  committed  by  ono  against  the  conveyance  referred  to  must  be  nnderstooa 
the  other.    So  for  as  this  disability  rests  upon  to  be  in  fee,  and  no  other  proof  of  it  is  required 
any  supposed  bias  derived  from  personal  inter-  as  against  any  of  the  parties  claiming  under  the 
est,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  statutory  change  wiU.    On  the  other  hand,  good  faith  demands 
in  the  law  of  evidence  above  referred  to.    An-  that  the  estoppel  should  take  effect  only  aooord- 
other  reason  given  for  the  common  law  rule  of  ing  to  the  real  intent  of  the  grantor  with  a  right 
exclusion  seems  equally  untenable,  viz.,  that  the  understanding  of  the  facts,  and  therefore  proof 
wife  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  under  a  sort  of  of  mistake  is  sometimes  admitted.    An  atcpptl 
duress,  by  reason  of  which  she  was  formerly  inpaU^  as  it  is  called  in  the  old  cases,  is  when 
not  criminally  chargeable  for  felony  (except  a  man  is  precluded  by  his  own  act  or  admissioi 
treason  and  murder)  committed  in  presence  of  the  from  proving  any  thing  contrary  thereto.  Aa 
husband,  inasmuch  as  she  is  in  the  United  States  instance  of  this  is  when  a  man  has  by  some  state- 
allowed  to  hold  property,  and  to  execute  con-  ment  or  admission  induced  another  with  ▼bom 
Toyances  in  respect  thereto.   So  also  the  reason  he  was  dealing  to  enter  into  a  contract;  be  w2! 
sometimes  given,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  not  afterward  be  permitted  to  deny  the  troth  of 
to  preserve  domestic  harmony  (which  has  been  such  statement  or  admission  if  the  effect  wodd 
carried  so  far  that  courts  have  refused  to  allow  be  to  work  an  injury  to  such  third  party.   So  a 
the  wife  to  testify  even  with  consent  of  Uie  tacit  admission,  as  when  a  person  having  a dain 
husband),    if  entitled  to  weight,  should   also  to  land  allows  another  to  purchase  it  of  a  par^ 
disqualify  p^cnts  and  children,  brothers  and  who  has  a  defective  title,  or  to  makeTaloabb 
sisters,  so  long  at  least  as  they  belong  to  the  improvements,  without  ^ving  such  third  par^ 
same  housiliold.    In  England  a  bill  has  been  ro-  notice  of  his  claim,  will  operate  as  an  estifpa 
cently  infpirti^Led  into  ])arliament,  which  is  not  to  his  setting  up  his  claim  against  socb  inno* 
yet  acted  upon,  by  which  the  defendant  in  trials  cent  purchaser;  but,  according  to  someof  tha 
for  treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanor  may  testify  cases,  it  can  only  be  enforced  aa  an  equitable 
in  his  own  behalf,  and  so  also  the  husband  or  relief,  and  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  at  law.  Upon 
wife  of  the  party  charged. — Tho   3d  of  the  tho  same  principle,  if  a  person  allows  a  prooi*' 
classes  into  which  wo  havo  divided  tho  rules  of  sory  note  or  other  obhgation,  whidi  06  hai 
evidence  consists  of  presumptions  of  law  in  lieu  given  to  another,  to  be  assigned  by  the  holdertoa 
of  actual  proof,  or  of  what  could  bo  proved,  hanafide  purchaser,  and  neglects  to  apprlaeww 
under  which  may  bo  specified  tho  following:  purchaser  of  a  defence  which  be  has  to  it^ba 
a.  The  statutes  of  limitation,  by  which  a  period  will  not  be  permitted  to  set  np  audi  defence  B 
of  time  is  fixed  when  a  debt  shall  bo  presumed  against  him.    To  this  head  also  belongs  whatv 
to  have  been  paid,  or  satisfaction  to  havo  been  called  res  judicata,  that  ia  to  soy,  the  role  that 
received.    This  sort  of  presumption  is  made,  when  a  fiact  necessarily  involved  in  an  *cti^'^ 
not  for  want  of  actual  proof,  as  tho  period  is  once  determined  it  shall  not  afterward  be  called 
usually  short  and  therefore  not  like  tho  case  of  in  question  as  between  the  same  parties  or  y^ 
prescription  for  incorporeal  rights,  or  title  to  land  sons  claiming  under  them.    A  judgment  or  de- 
ny adverse  possession,  in  respect  to  which  the  creo  of  a  competent  court  ia  final  not  only  •*  *" 
time  by  the  English  law  extends  back  far  bo-  what  was  actually  determined,  bnt  as  to  evtf^ 
yond  the  memory  of  living  witnesses,  and  even  matter  which  was  involved  in  the  """"yrf 
tho  less  remote  time  prescribed  in  the  United  which  could  have  been  decided.    The  record  w 
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tudidoen  into  eonaideration  which  does  not  ap-  eluded,  evon  if  none  hetter  can  be  procured. 
pear  by  the  reeord  to  hare  been  involved  in  the  Upon  the  same  principle,  when  a  writing  is  pat 
fcme.    This  is  the  mle  as  to  decisions  of  triba-  in  evidence,  it  most  have  effect  according  to  its 
Mib  In  our  own  country.    In  respect  to  foreign  terms,  and  PArol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to 
Judgments  and  decrees,  the  effect  is  the  same  give  it  a  different  construction,  or  to  defeat  its 
vheQ  the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  operation  according  to  the  import  thereof;  or 
ao  fraud  has  been  practised.    The  record  itself,  even  if  the  writing  is  ambiguous,  it  cannot  be 
whUtk  must  be  produced,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  expldned  by  other  evidence,  if  the  ambigui^ 
iMBts  necessary  to  give  jurisdiction,  and  a  de-  be  intrinsic,  that  is,  if  the  phraseology  is  per  «s 
tedbmt  wiU  be  permitted  to  prove  that  he  was  doubtftil.     But  if  the  ambiguity  arises  from 
•MC personally  served  with  process;  so  any  fraud  something  referred  to,  but  not  ftdly  expressed 
W  tlie  part  of  the  court  or  its  officers  may  be  in  the  writing,  explanation  by  other  evidence  is 
dbawn.    Bat  the  regularity  of  the  judgment  admissible.    The  latter  is  designated  in  law  as 
haTiog  been  established,  it  is  conclusive  upon  all  a  latent  ambiguity,  by  which  is  meant  that  it 
SMttffTS  embraoed  in  the  issue. — ^The  4th  class  in  does  not  appear  upon  the  &ce  of  the  instrument| 
tibe  arrangement  we  have  made  of  our  subject^  but  arises  from  something  extrinsic    So  also^ 
viSiy  the  oomparative  weight  of  evidence,  is  of  a  when  parties  to  a  contract  hsve  undertaken  to 
twm»ld  oharaeter.  Judicial  discrimination  may  express  it  in  writing,  it  will  be  assumed  that 
lend  to  the  rqjcfotion  of  testimony  as  being  entitled  they  have  expressed  the  whole,  and  nothing  can 
to  no  weight  at  all,  or  it  may  determine  the  rela-  be  added  by  parol  evidence,  so  far  as  relates  to 
ttve  inflnenee  which  it  should  have  if  admissible  what  the  parties  had  in  view  at  the  time  the 
fa  the  desdrion  of  a   question  of  fact.    The  contract  was  made.     This  is  in  effect  sayine 
'  we  have  already  considered,  so  far  as  re-  that  the  written  contract  must  speak  for  itself, 
the  incompetency  of  witnesses  and  the  and  will  be  presumed  to  contain  all  that  was  in- 
ion  of  hearsay  testimony.    But  evidence  tended  at  the  time,  though  this  contract  may 
fssometunesezcluded  for  reasons  of  more  limited  be  varied  by  a  subsequent  parol  agreement  for 
smdloation.     ThaS|  inferior  testimony  is  not  good  consideration.     To  tne  general  rule  as 
•ooiitted  when  a  party  has  it  in  his  power  to  above  stated  there  are,  however,  some  qualifi^ 
fKodaot  what  is  of  a  higher  order ;  as  if  the  cations.    1.  It  is  admissible  to  explain  the  sub- 
qnestlun  be  as  to  the  title  to  real  estate  derived  ject  of  the  contract  and  all  the  circumstances 
Aooi  n  deed,  the  best  proof  will,  of  course,  be  which  may  properly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
tto  pKodnetlon  of  the  deed  itself,  and  no  other  had  in  view  by  ooth  parties,  for  the  purpose  of 
fcoof  will  be  admitted  as  a  substitute,  unless  a  understanding  the  phraseology  which  they  may 
SBlkftotory  reason  is  given  for  its  non-produc-  have  used.    2.  Terms  peculiar  to  a  science,  pro- 
lioB.as  where  it  has  b^n  lost  or  destroyed.  But  fession,  art^  or  trade  may  be  explained  by  wit- 
fel  tUs  ease,  the  substituted  evidence  must  be  nesses  conversant  therewith.    8.  Parol  evidence 
iudtmMtw  as  to  the  contents  of  the  deed.    In  is  admissible  to  impeach  a  written  instrument, 
Ae  United  States  that  particular  question  is  of  by  showing  fraud,  illegality  of  the  subject  mat- 
lire  ocenrrence,  as  conveyances  of  real  estate  ter,  or  whatever  would  operate  in  law  to  avoid 
wn  nsoally  recorded,  and  the  record  or  a  certi-  it. — The  admissibility  of  evidence  is  in  judicial 
tfsd  eopy  may  be  read  in  evidence  with  the  same  proceedings  a  matter  of  law,  and  in  jury  trials 
eflbet  as  the  original.    8o  when  a  contract  is  is  determined  by  the  court.    But  it  is  not  alone 
kt  writfau^  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  writ-  for  this  purpose  that  discrimination  is  required. 
i^g  itsra;  and  no  oUier  evidence  can  be  given  A  question  of  fact  usually  involves  testimony  on 
eCthe  teems  of  such  contract,  without  showing  both  side^*,  which  must  be  collated,  and  the 
int  the  loss  of  the  writing,  or  that  for  some  relative  weight  of  which  must  be  determined  in 
other  oatlsfactory  reason  it  is  impracticable  to  order  to  reach  a  correct  conclusion.    Usually 
pcodooe  it;  wooa  making  which  proof,  parol  the  court  arranges  and  sifts  the  evidence  in  the 
evidence  may  be  given  as  to  the  contents.   And  instructions  given  to  the  jury,  and  it  is  obvious 
•whenever,  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  a  f&ct  comes  that  without  this  aid  the  jury  would  be  incom- 
ki  q[Qestion,  the  evidence  of  which  is  in  writing,  potent  to  analyze  the  evidence  in  a  complicated 
tte  same  rule  is  applied,  viz.,  that  no  other  evi-  case.    Since  the  disqualification  to  testify  by 
dknoe  can  be  admitted  than  the  writing  itself  if  reason  of  interest  has  been  abolished,  the  reft- 
fa  eodstenoe,  and  if  not,  then  only  the  substi-  sons  which  formerly  were  insisted  upon  as 
Italed  proof  of  its  contents.    It  may  however  grounds  of  such  disqualification  are  still  proper 
faMSB  that  nothing  more  than  the  purport  can  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  credit  of 
he  soown,  and  not  the  exact  phraseology ;  and  the  witness.    It  would  be  out  of  place  to  disooss 
•omebtitade  will  be  allowed  in  such  case,  as  by  these  reasons  at  large  in  a  brief  summary  of 
ndmittingproof<^  the  acts  of  parties,  and  other  principles  to  which  this  article  is  necessarily 
obemnstaneea,  bat  still  having  in  view  to  get  at  limited.    A  single  case  may  however  be  ap- 
what  was  expressed  by  the  writing.    It  does  propriately  referred  to,  viz.,  the  impeachm^t 
not  li^w,  however,  thi^  when  the  best   or  of  a  witness  by  direct  testimony  of  other  wit- 
what  is  efltied  primary  evidence  cannot  be  pro-  nesses.  showing  that  he  is  unworthyof  credit, 
dnoed,  infMnr  or  what  is  called  secondary  evi-  This  kind  of  testimony  is  peculiar.    The  inquiry 
denee  wUl  in  all  cases  be  admitted.    Thus,  as  is  limited  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  wit- 
we  have  before  slK>wn,  hearsay  evidence  is  ez-  ness  whose  veracity  is  in  question,  and  the  im« 
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peaching  witness  is  not  allowed  to  testify  to  tents  can  be  shown  hj  other  eTidenoe ;  and  tLifl 
panicubr  facts.  The  usual  course  of  cxamina-  is  true  whether  the  writing  relates  to  the  pria- 
tion  is  to  inquire  what  is  tiio  general  reputation  cipal  fact  or  subject  of  the  action,  or  b  merelj 
of  tlie  witness  as  to  veracity,  and  formerly  it  incidentaL  Again,  when  the  question  is  as  to  a 
was  permitted  then  to  ask  the  impeaching  wit-  fact  respecting  which  there  is  evidence  in  writ- 
ncss  whether  he  would  believe  the  other  under  ing,  but  an  offer  is  made  to  prove  the  fact  by 
oath,  but  the  authorities  are  in  this  country  not  evidence  aliunde  without  producing  the  writing 
altogether  unifonn  as  to  the  latter  practice.  It  or  proving  its  contents,  the  rule  is  that  if  the 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  say  that  the  rule  writingwastlieconcarrentactof  bothpartiesiss 
as  to  impeachment  of  a  witness  is  seldom  of  ifit  was  signed  by  them  or  was  preporea  with  tlie 
use,  except  where  he  is  notoriously  destitute  privity  of  both  as  an  expression  of  their  mntnal 
of  principle.  But  in  many  coses  it  may  be  understanding,  it  is  thereby  constituted  the  pri- 
essential  to  a  proper  judgment  of  the  credit  to  mary  evidence  of  the  fact  to  which  it  relates,  and 
be  given  to  a  witness,  to  know  any  particular  must  be  produced.  This  includes  not  merely 
exceptions  to  liis  character,  although  not  extend-  a  written  contract  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
ing  to  notoriety ;  and  therefore  the  opinions  of  action,  but  any  other  writing  which  the  parties 
witnesses  on  the  facts  of  which  they  may  be  have  agreed  upon  as  the  expression  of  any  fact 
cognizant  may  sometimes  be  important,  even  if  incidentally  involved  iu  tlie  action.  There  is 
not  generally  known.  The  only  serious  objcc-  this  difference,  however,  between  the  two  cases: 
tion  to  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  the  liability  to  that  in  the  former  no  other  proof  can  be  re- 
involve  protracted  collateral  issues.  The  im-  ceived  but  the  instrument  itself,  or  if  lost,  proof 
peached  witness  should  of  course  have  the  of  its  contents;  whereas  in  tlie  latter  there  may 
right  to  rebut,  and  this  might  sometimes  lead  be  other  evidence  bearing  upon  the  same  point 
to  a  conflict  of  evidence  upon  matters  aside  which  is  admissible,  together  with  the  writing; 
from  the  principal  issue.  Still,  if  there  be  any  and  in  some  instances  without  it^  where  it  is  not 
value  in  testimony  called  in  for  the  impeach-  intentionally  withheld.  Tlius  a  written  tor- 
ment of  the  credit  of  a  witness,  the  opinions  of  rcspondenco  between  the  parties  may  be  mate* 
those  who  have  had  dealings  with  him,  or  the  rial  to  show  their  understanding  in  respect  to 
transactions  themselves  which  constitute  the  some  transaction,  but  this  would  not  predode 
ground  of  exception,  are  far  more  to  be  depend-  proof  of  conversations  or  other  acta.  I^  how- 
ed  upon  than  general  re])utation,  which  is  in  ever,  the  correspondence  conUups  a  contract| 
fact  but  common  rumor,  and  usually  has  an  the  rule  would  bo  otherwise ;  for  then,  accord- 
interroixture  of  the  false  with  the  true.  The  ing  to  another  rule,  no  other  evidence  can  be 
common  judgment  of  men  is  that  falsehood  received  except  what  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
in  one  instance  affords  a  strong  presumption  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  parties  in  the 
in  every  other  case  when  the  statement  of  language  used  by  them.  It  is  not  material  which 
the  same  person  is  called  in  question.  Tiio  party  lias  possession  of  the  writing ;  the  rule  is 
existing  legal  rule  is  however  restricted  within  the  same  in  either  case.  If  wanted  by  one  party, 
the  narrow  limit  first  mentioned,  viz.,  general  and  the  other  has  possession  of  it,  upon  notice 
reputation. — We  have  thus  briefly  analyzed  the  by  him  to  the  other  to  produce  it,  and  its  non- 
general  principles  of  the  hiw  of  evidence.  Our  production,  he  may  give  parol  evidence  of  its 
subject  would  however  be  imperfectly  treat-  contents. — It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  rale 
ed  if  wo  should  not  refer  to  some  of  the  rules  above  mentioned  applies  only  to  a  writing  in 
which  have  more  particular  relation  to  the  which  both  parties  have  concurred.  IVhenitis 
practice  of  the  courts.  One  is  that  the  best  evi-  a  memorandum  by  one  without  the  privity  of 
dence  must  always  bo  produced ;  or  iu  other  the  other,  it  cannot  bo  evidence  at  all,  except 
words,  that  inferior  evidence  will  not  be  re-  under  the  recent  modiflcation  of  the  law  of 
ceived  when  a  party  bus  it  in  his  power  to  pro-  evidence  allowing  parties  to  be  witnesecSyand  is 
duce  better.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  before  subject  to  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  any 
remarked,  that  when  a  party  has  not  the  power  other  witness.  The  rule  as  to  a  memorandum 
to  produce  the  best,  any  other  without  restriction  made  by  a  witness  at  the  time  of  the  transaction 
is  admissible.  The  secondary  proof  must  still  referred  to  in  it  is,  that  he  may  refer  to  it  for  the 
be  such  OS  is  held  competent  under  other  rules,  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory ;  but  havixig 
or  it  will  be  rejected.  The  meaning  of  the  rule  done  so,  he  is  to  testify  what  with  this  aid  be  is 
is  that  inferior  evidence,  although  otherwise  able  to  recollect.  If,  however,  he  has  no  recol- 
competent,  shall  not  bo  admitted  when  better  lection  independent  of  the  memorandum,  the 
can  be  had.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the  later  doctrine  is  that  on  proving  that  it  was 
distinction  between  writings  or  documentary  made  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  referred 
proof,  and  oral,  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  parol  to,  and  that  he  then  had  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
evidence.  The  distinction  is  founded  upon  the  ject,  the  memorandum  itself  may  be  put  in  evi- 
uncertainty  of  memory.  Wlmtever  has  been  dence.  The  mode  of  proving  a  writing  which 
put  in  writing  con  never  be  proved  by  mere  is  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness  is  peculiar, 
recollection  with  perfect  exactness ;  the  writ-  In  such  a  cose  the  subscribing  witness  must 
ing  itself  is  of  course  the  most  trustworthy,  and  be  called  if  living  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
according  to  the  rule  above  mentioned  it  must  of  the  court ;  but  if  dead  or  absent  fh>m  the 
be  produced  or  its  loss  proved  before  its  con-  country,  proof  of  his  handwriting  or  of  that  of 
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Om  V^stf  win  be  snfficieDt  to  make  the  instni-  and  therefore  no  heir.    Bat  a  grant  to  John, 

Inent  enHaenoe.  The  exclusion  of  proof  of  execa-  son  and  heir  of  G.  S.,  if  in  fact  the  name  of  the 

tioB,  bj  any  other  person  than  the  sahscribing  heir  was  Thomas,  was  held  not  good.  It  is  Ukelj 

witaMHS  baa  beoi  often  the  occasion  of  incon-  that  the  courts  would  however  now  hold  it  to 

Todeiioe  ;  and  ibe  reascm  usually  assigned  for  it,  be  good  if  there  was  no  son  of  the  name  of  Johni 

^vbL.  tbat  the  aabscribing  witness  is  supposed  But  when  it  is  sought  to  oontradict  an  instm- 

hor  hftTe  flome  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  ment  which  has  an  intelligible  meaning,  there 

aaother  woold  not  have,  is  certainly  very  sin-  is  sound  reason  for  enforoing  the  rule  of  exoln- 

gobr,  aa  if  he  had  such  knowledge  he  would  sion.    If  there  has  been  a  mistake  of  expression^ 

not  be  dlowed  to  testify  to  it,  if  it  would  at  all  the  proper  remedy  is  by  an  appeal  to  a  court  of 

Yarytbe  eflfoot  of  the  instrument    In  England,  equity  for  correction.    Under  the  code  of  the 

bgr  ft  raoeot  act,  17  and  18  Victoria,  c*  126  state  of  New  Toik  the  amendment  can  be  made 

(1854),  a  sQbecribing  witness  to  an  instrument  and  the  instrument  as  amended  enforced  by 

iriiidi  ia  not  required  by  law  to  be  attested  judgment  in  the  same  action. — ^In  the  examina* 

ftaed  not  be  called,  but  the  instrument  may  be  tion  of  witnesses,  a  very  different  mode  is  pre* 

proved  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  was  no  scribed  to  the  party  caUing  a  witness  from.what 

aodi  vitnesB.    The  rule  that  parol  evidence  is  is  allowed  to  the  opposite  party.    The  counsel 

liot  admissible  to  contradict,  vary,  or  explain  a  of  the  former  must  not  nut  leading  questions^ 

written  inatmment  has  been  before  referred  to,  and  if  the  witness  should  m^e  adverse  or  nn- 

imd'oertun  exceptions  or  qualifications  were  satisfactory  answers,  still  he  was  deemed  the 

iaentioned  via. :  that  evidence  may  be  g^ven  of  witness  of  the  party  and  could  be  examined  only 

kocili  eoDteitiporaneous  circumstances  as  would  in  accordance  with  that  theory ;  that  is  to  say, 

bsMnotfisl  lor  the  proper  understanding  of  the  he  could  not  be  cross-examined  bv  such  party. 

ioj^mriooa  used  by  the  parties ;  or  in  explana-  This  at  least  was  formerly  the  rule,  but  it  has 

mi  of  teolmical  language  where  the  transaction  recently  been  relaxed  so  far  as  to  allow  him  to 

niatea  to  aome  trade  or  art,  and  the  like ;  or  be  treated  to  some  extent  as  an  adverse  witness, 

hlilTt  wlien  aome  ambiguity  arises  not  involved  when  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  so.    On  the  other 

Mum  language  and  in  the  instrument.    An  hand,  cross-examination  by  the  other  party  is 

kalaiMe  of  the  last  exception  is  a  case  where  a  allowed  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  the 

iftrlw  has  been  made  to  John  Jones,  and  it  turns  privilege  is  often  used  to  pervert  rather  than 

Mthatthereare  two  persons  of  that  name;  in  elicit  the  truth.    It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a 

iridAh  oaae  it  is  admissible  to  show  by  other  evi-  precise  limit  of  restriction,  as  it  necessarily  resta 

flaaee'wbichof  the  two  was  meant.  But  if  from  very  much  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  but 

tfca  langnage  of  the  instrument  it  should  be  the  prevailing  practice,  especially  in  the  English 

tayosrimeto  determine  the  meaning  even  with  courts,  seems  to  be  suited  rather  to  a  remote 

tti  M.  of  aoch  explanations  as  would  be  ad-  period,  when  from  the  disorders  of  society  and 

eiUatmder  the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  consequent  laxity  of  moral  principle  there  was 

d^BCi  could  not  be  supplied,  and  the  in-  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  oath  of  witr 

aMDcni  would  be  void.    Probably  the  greater  nesses,  than  to  the  present  advanced  state  of 

itrldtneaa  in  the  latter  case  is  founded  upon  soci^  order,  when  the  exigencies  of  vastly  ao* 

Ifca  ,ilbC  that  the  admission  of  such  explana-  cumulated  private  transactions,  and  a  superior 

ikma  would  be  sub^ituting  other  language  than  intelligence  extending  to  the  lowest  class,  have 

IriMi  'the  party  himself  has  used,  whereas  in  induced  a  greater  integrity,  and  when  it  may  be 

Hm  «nBe  A  latent  ambiguity  the  court  gives  assumed  as  a  general  rule  that  a  witness  is  dis- 

MSttte  to  the  language  of  the  party,  but  is  ob-  posed  to  speak  the  truth. 

IgBd  to  obviate  a  doubt  to  which  hb  attention  EYORA  (anc.  Ebora,  and  Liberdlitai  JuUa\ 

WaiBOt  Erected.  The  distinction  is  not  however  capital  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  Portugal, 

Viiy  aatia&otory  ;'and  a  forced  construction  has  and  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 

bam  often  resorted  to  in  order  to  give  efiTect  to  high  ground,  85  m.  K  8.  E  of  Lisbon ;  ^op. 

m  inatmment,  which  for  the  want  of  explana-  15,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  oon- 

Hoo  liliat  might  perhaps  have  been  given,  but  tains  the  remains  of  2  ancient  forts.    A  splen* 

%na  not  allowed  by  law,  would  otherwise  have  did  Gothic  cathedral,  a  nimiber  of  conventa, 

ban!!  fold.    Thus  a  grant  of  10  acres  of  wood-  hospitals,  a  house  of  charity,  a  diocesan  schooL 

Ind  deseribed  only  as  belonging  to  the  grantor,  barracks,  and  a  museum   are   the   principal 

%iMn  he  had  in  fact  100  acres,  was  held  in  the  buildings  of  modern  date,  while  ainong  its 

M  books  to  give  an  elecUon  to  the  grantee  monuments  of  antiquity  are  a  mined  temf^ 

to  taka  whidi  10  he  pleased ;  it  would  probably  of  Diana,  and  an  aqueduct  by  which  the  city  is 

taoir  bo  lidd  to  ^ve  an  undivided  tenth  part,  still  supplied.    Evora  has  some  manu&otoriea 

and  n  partition  would  be  necessary.    8o  if  a  of  hardware  and  leather. 

deed  reolted  that  the  grantor  had  two  tene-  EVREUX  (anc.  Civita$  Ebur&nicumX  a  d^ 

menta,  and  grantedone  without  specifying  which,  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Eure, 

ttMi  gnmteewaa  aDowed  an  election  to  take  52|  m.  by  railway  from  Paris,  in  a  pleasant  val- 

iftber.    Bot  this  liberality  of  construction  was  ley,  on  the  Iton,  which  by  means  of  a  canal  and 

mjpMknuAj  exerdaed.    Thus  an  obligation  to  a  natural  arm  is  made  to  water  eve^  part  of 

J.  &  doM^bing  him  aa  son  and  heir  of  G.  S.  the  city ;   pop.  in  1856,  10,615.     It  ia  aor- 

baoi  )ield|{Ood|  although  he  was  a  bastard  rounded  by  gardens,  vineyards,  and  highly 
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cultivated  fields.    At  a  little  distance  from  the  Tras  the  first  attempt  to  dramatize  the  andeni 

town  was  the  fine  old  cimtcau  of  Navarre,  history  of  Denmark,  and  bears  evidence  of  thi 

founded  in  the  ^4rth  centorj,  which  was  for  2  careful  study  of  both  Ossian  and  Shakespeare, 

years  the  residence  of  the  empress  Josephine  About  this  time  he  became  lame,  and  poverty, 

after  her  divorce,  and  was  destroyed  in  183G.  neglect,  and  intemperance  added  to  his  misfor- 

Evreux  has  cotton  and  woollen  mills.  tunes.    Ho  was  eventually  deserted  even  by 

EWALI),  Georq  IIeixricii  August  von,  a  his  mother,  and  the  last  two  years  of  his  Hfo 
German  orientalist  and  theologian,  born  in  were  spent  in  the  house  of  a  benevolent  friend. 
Gottingen,  Nov.  16,  1803.  He  was  one  of  the  But  his  literary  activity  remained  undiminished, 
7  professors  who  were  dismissed  in  1837  on  and  in  1771  and  1772,  while  in  the  greatest  difl> 
account  of  their  remonstrance  against  the  uncon-  tress  of  miud  and  body,  he  wrote  even  humorov 
stitutional  proceedings  of  King  Ernest  Augustus  plays,  which  were  very  successful.  His  most  oel- 
of  Hanover.  He  repaired  to  England,  where  ebrated  work,  ArWMr«2>5d(**  Baldor's  Death"), 
ho  remained  until  1838,  from  which  timo  a  drama  of  great  power  and  poetic  beauty,  de- 
nntil  1848  he  officiated  as  professor  of  theo-  voted  to  the  heroic  reminiscences  of  Scandina- 
logy  at  Tabingen.  He  was  then  reinstated  in  vian  mythology,  appeared  in  1778.  His  lyrici 
his  chair  at  GOttlngen,  where  ho  continues  and  sacred  poetry,  however,  are  now  most  ad* 
(1869)  to  hold  a  prominent  position  in  the  de-  mired.  His  finest  lyrical  poem,  "  The  Fishe^ 
partment  of  oriental  languages  and  exegesis,  men,"  appeared  in  1778.  He  also  wrote  a 
Ho  is  one  of  the  best  living  oriental  scholars  famous  national  song  of  Denmark,  and  some 
and  biblical  critics.  Among  his  most  impor-  works  in  prose.  He  began  to  prepare  his  poet- 
taut  works  are  Grammatica  Critica  Lingua  ical  works  for  publication,  but  the  edition  was 
-4raftiVfl?  (2  vols.  8 vo.,Leipsic,  1831-33);  Uebcr  completed  only  after  his  death  (4  vols.,  Co- 
d<is  ath  iopische  Buck  HenocJc  (1854) ;  AmfuhrU-  penhagen,  1781-'91 ;  2d  ed.,  1814-'16). 
ehe$  Lchrbuchder  hebrdischen  Sprache  des  alten  EWBANK,  Thomas,  an  American  writer  on 
Bundes  (6th  and  enlarged  edition,  1855  ;  also  practical  mechanics,  bom  at  Barnard  Castle, 
an  abridged  edition  of  the  same,  Hehrdutche  Durham,  England,  March  11,  1792.  At  the 
Sprachhhre  Jur  Anfinger,  2d  ed.,  1855).  His  age  of  13  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tin  and  cop- 
principal  theological  work  is  his  Geschichte  dea  per  smith,  subsequently  was  employed  for  sev- 
Volkea  laratl  lU  Christus  (3  vols,  in  5,  8vo.,  oral  years  in  London,  and  about  1819  emigrated 
2d  ed.,  Gottingen,  1851--62).  He  was  the  pro-  to  New  York.  In  1820  he  commenced  the 
jector  of  the  Zcitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  manufacture  of  metallic  tubing^  in  that  city, 
Morgenlandsy  and  since  1849  he  has  edited  the  from  which  business  he  retired  in  1836-^7  in 
Jahrhuchcr  der  hiblischen  IVisaensehaft,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  and  scientific 
which  he  propounds  his  tlieological  views,  his  pursuits.  In  1842  appeared  his  *' Descriptive 
leaning  toward  Baur  and  other  adherents  of  the  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other 
Tubingen  school  with  whom  he  became  acquaint-  Machines,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  including  the 
ed  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  involving  Progressive  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine," 
him  in  many  controversies.  In  1841  he  was  a  highly  suggestive  work,  of  which  the  14th 
ennobled  by  the  king  of  Wttrtemberg.  edition  was  published  in  1866.    In  1845-*6  he 

EWALD,  JonAN^NEs,  a  Danish  poet,  bom  in  made  a  visit  to  Brazil,  recording  his  observa- 

Copenlingcn,  Nov.  18,  1743,  died  there,  March  tions  in  a  work  which  was  published  in  185S 

17,  1781.    He  early  displayed  his  love  of  ro-  under  the  title  of  *'Lifo  in  Braal,**  with  an  ap- 

mance  by  an  attempt  to  go  to  sea,  the  reading  pendiz  descriptive  of  a  collection  of  American 

of  "  Robinson  Crusoe*'  having  excited  his  imagi-  antiquities.    In  1849  he  was  appointed  by  Pren- 

nation,  but  he  was  overtaken  by  his  friends  be-  dent  Taylor  U.  S.  commissioner  of  patents,  in 

fore  ho  had  reached  the  sea  shore.    He  afterward  which  capacity  he  prepared  8  annual  reports,  a 

joined  the  army  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  but  portion  of  the  first  of  which  was  published  in 

was  eventually  induced  by  his  friends  to  return  pamphlet  form  in  New  York  with  an  introduo- 

to  Copenhagen,  where  he  studied  theology,  and  lion  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley.     He  retired  from 

passed  his  examination  in  1762.    Disappointed  ofiiceinl852.    He  has  also  published  a  work  on 

in  his  love  for  a  young  lady  whom  ho  celebrated  the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the  earth,  en- 

in  verse  under  the  name  of  Arense,  he  fell  into  titled  "The  World  a  Workshop"  (New  York, 

a  state  of  melancholy,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  1855),  "  Thoughts  on  Matter  and  Force"  (New 

the  rest  of  his  life,  but  tended  to  stimulate  his  York,  1858),  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  enayf 

poetic  genius.    Ho  devoted  himself  to  litera-  on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  inventioos, 

ture,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauties  of  which  have  appeared  chiefly  in  the^^Transactione 

modern  German   poetry,   especially  of  Klop-  of  the  Franklin  Institute."    His  '^Experiments 

stock's  "  Messiah,"  and  became  the  author  of  on  Marino  Propulsion,  or  the  Virtue  of  Form  in 

exquisite  lyrical  poems  and  songs,  which  secure  Propelling  Blades,"  was  reprinted  in  Europe. 

for  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  classical  As  a  member  of  the  commission  to  examine  and 

writers  of  Denmark.     His  first  composition,  report  upon  the  strength  of  the  marbles  offered 

I*  The  Temple  of  Fortune,  a  Vision,"  was  followed  for  the  extension  of  the  national  capitol,  he 

in  1766  by  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederic  V.  made  some  suggestions  which  led  to  the  diaoov- 

In  17C9  appeared  his  lyrical  drama  of  "Adam  cry  of  a  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  power 

and  Eve."    His  tragedy  of  Bolf  Kraga  (1770)  of  resistance  to  pressure  in  building  stones. 
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EWING,  JoHV,  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  session  Mr.  Ewing  presented  a  second  majority 

bom  in  Nottingham,  Mu.,  Jane  22,  1782,  died  report,  with  a  hill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 

in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  8,  1802.    He  was  educat-  department.    The  hill  passed  the  senate  with- 

ed  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  was  tutor  in  out  opposition,  Fch.  9, 1835,  hut  was  lost  in  the 

that  college  and  instructor  of  the  philosophi-  house  of  representatives ;  the  postmaster-gen- 

cal  dasaes  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  eral,  however,  resigned,  and  the  reorganization 

bk  1759  hecame  pastor  of  the  1st  Presbyterian  was  effected  during  the  following  session.    Mr. 

ehnrch  hi  Philadelphia.    In  1773  he  visited  Ewing  took  a  warm  port  in  the  debates  on  the 

Soj^and,  and  had  interviews  with  Dr.  Robert-  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  bank, 

•on,  Lord  North,  and  Dr.  Johnson ;  the  last  of  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  nnconstitiitionai 

iriiom,  idSrming  that  the  Americans  were  as  measure,  and  on  Dec.  21,  1835,  he  introduced  a 

Ignorant  as  rebellious,  said  to  Dr.  Ewing:  "  You  hill  for  the  settlement  of  the  much  vexc<l  Ohio 

nerer  read.  Yon  have  no  hooks  there."  "Par-  boundary  question,  which  was  passed  March  11 

don  me,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  have  read  the  and  June  15,  1836.    During  the  same  session 

^Bambler.^"    When  tlie  college  of  Philadelphia  he  brought  forward  a  bill,  which  became  a  law, 

was  changed  in  1779  to  the  university  of  Penn-  for  the  reorganization  of  the  general  land  office ; 

^Irania,  Dr.  Ewing  was  placed  at  its  head  as  and  on  several  occasions  he  opposed  the  policy 

pTOTOst,  and  remained  in  this  station  together  of  granting  prei^mption  rights  to  settlers  on  the 

with  his  pastorate  tiU  his  death.    He  was  vice-  public  lands.    lie  spoke  against  the  admission 

president  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  of  Michigan,  on  the  difficulties  with  France,  the 

and  made  several  contributions  to  its  "  Transoc-  deposit  bill,  the  limitation  of  executive  patron- 

tions."    His  collegiate  lectures  on  natural  phi-  age,  and  the  fortification  bill,  and  presented  a 

losophy  (3  vols.,  1809)  and  a  volume  of  sermons  memorial  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 

havebeen  published  since  his  death.  slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  which 

EWING,  Thou  AS,  LL.D.,  an  American  states-  he  insisted  ought  to  be  referred,  though  he  was 

man  and  jurist,  bom  in  Ohio  co.,  Ya.,  Dec.  28,  opposed  to  granting  the  prayer  of  the  memo- 

1789.    His  fiither,   who   had    served    in  the  riolists.      In  July,  1836,  the  secretary  of  the 

American  army  during  the  revolution,  and  had  treasury  issued  what  was  known  as  tlio  *^  specie 

become  reduced  in  circumstances,  removed  his  circular,"  directing  receivers  in  land  offices  to 

ftnulj  in  1792  to  the  Muskingum  river,  and  accept  payments  only  in  gold,  silver,  or  treasury 

thence  to  a  place  17  m.  N.  W.  of  the  frontier  certificates,  except  from  certain  classes  of  per- 

lettlements,  m  what  is  now  Athens  co.,  Ohio,  sons  for  a  limited  time.    In  December  Mr. 

Tbomas  was  taught  to  read  by  an  elder  sister,  Ewing  brought  in  a  bill  to  annul  this  circular, 

and   devoured   with   avidity  the    few   books  and  another  declaring  it  unlawful  for  the  secre- 

within  his  reach,  studying  mostly  at  night  by  tary  to  make  such  discrimination.    The  bills 

the  Ught  of  hickory  bark.    In  his  20th  year  ho  excited  violent  debates,  and  were  not  carried. 

laft  home  and  worked  in  the  Kanawha  salt  es-  In  March,  1837,  Mr.  Swing's  term  expired,  and 

tdiBshments,  until  in  2  or  3  years  he  had  laid  up  ho  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.    In 

non^  enough  to  pay  for  his  father's  farm  and  1840  he  advocated  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison 

enable  himself  to  enter  the  Ohio  university  at  to  the  presidency,  and  when  that  gentleman  came 

Athena.     Havins  exhausted  his  purse,  he  re-  into  office  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury, 

tuiMd  to  the  siut  works,  laid  by  his  earnings,  which  office  he  retained  under  President  Tyler. 

then  resumed  his  studies,  and  in  1815  received  Ilis  first  official  report,  presented  at  the  extra 

the  first  degree  of  A.B.  ever  granted  by  the  Ohio  session  in  May,  1 841,  proposed  the  imposition  of 

vniversity.    He  studied  law  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  on  certain  arti- 

vas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  and  practised  cles  for  the  relief  of  the  national  debt,  disap- 

with  great  success  in  the  state  courts  and  the  su-  proved  the  independent  treasury  act  passed  the 

preme  oonrt  of  the  United  States.    In  March,  preceding  year,  and  urged  the  establishment  of 

1881,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  a  national  bank.    He  was  requested  to  prepare 

aemberof  the  whig  party,  and  became  associat-  a  bill  for  the  last  purpose,  which  was  passed 

edwithOlay  and  Webster  in  resisting  what  were  with  some  alteration,  but  vetoed  by  the  presi- 

deemed  the  encroachments  of  the  executive.  Ho  dent.     Mr.  Tyler  thereupon  indicateil  to  his 

npke  against  confirming  the  nomination  of  Mr.  friends  a  plan  for  a  bank  of  moderate  capital 

van  Buren  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  Jameses,  for  the  regulation  of  exchanges,  and  at  his  re- 

aopported  the  protective  tariff  system  of  Mr.  quest  Mr.  Ewing  helped  to  frame  a  charter, 

Qaj,  and  during  the  same  session  advocated  a  which  was  immediately  passed  and  in  turn 

rednotion  of  the  rates  of  postage,  a  recharter  of  vetoed.    Mr.  Ewing,  with  all  the  other  mem- 

the  U.  S.  bank,  and  the  revenue  collection  bill  hers  of  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Webster,  there- 

Imownas  tlie  '*  force  bill."    On  Jan.  9, 1834,  as  upon  resigned  (Sept.  1841),  and  published  his 

A  member  of  the  committee  on  post  offices  and  letter  of  resignation  explaining  his  course.    On 

post  roads,  he  presented  a  miyority  report  on  the  accession  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  presidency  in 

abases  in  the  post  office  department,  accom-  1849,  he  took  office  as  secretary  of  the  recently 

panied  by  14  resolutions  of  censure.  These  were  created  department  of  the  interior,  which  was 

afterwara  reduced  to  4,  and  were  passed  by  a  still  unorganized.   Among  the  measures  recom- 

amall  mi\]ority.    The  committee  were  directed  mended  in  his  first  report,  Dec.  8,  1849,  were 

to  oontinoe  their  investigations,  and  at  the  next  the  extension  of  the  public  land  laws  to  Califor- 
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nia,  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon,  the  establishment  ostical  antbority.    They  appoiDt^d  dokes  as  Tioe 

of  ji  mint  near  tlie  California  gold  mines,  and  the  governors  for  several  parts  of  Italy.    The  ex* 

construction  of  a  road  to  tlic  Pacitic.    On  the  archato  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards.  "When 

slavery  (juestion  ho  separated  from  his  old  asso-  Pepin  of  France  conquered  Ravenna,  it  wsi 

ciatcs,  Mr.  Clay  and  others,  who  urged  the  ne-  ceded  to  the  pope.    The  title  of  exarch  for  high 

ccssity  of  comprehensive  legislation  to  settle  the  civil  and  military  officers  remained  ia  the  Weit 

whole  matter  at  once  and  for  ever,  while  Mr.  till  the  12th  century. 

Ewing  agreed  with  the  president  in  thinking  the  EXCELLENCY,  a  title  borne  originally  bj 

action  of  congress  uncalled  for.  On  the  death  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  then  by  Uie  emperon 

Gen.  Taylor  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  of  the  West  from  Charlemagne  to  Henry  VIL 

July  9, 1850,  this  division  in  the  whig  party  was  It  was  adopted  in  the  15th  centary  by  the  Ital- 

made  the  basis  of  a  change  of  the  cabinet.    Mr.  ian  princes,  who  exclianged  it  for  that  of  hi^- 

Corwin  became  secretary  oftho  treasury,  and  Mr.  noss  (altezza)  after  tlie  French  and  other  am- 

Ewing  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Ohio  to  bassadors  had  been  permitted  to  assume  iL    la 

serve  during  Corwin^s  nnexi)ired  term  in  the  Franco  it  became  about  the  middle  of  the  ITth 

senate.     In  this  body  he  was  an  active  defender  century  a  common  title  for  the  highest  civil  and 

of  Gen.  Taylor's  administration.    Ho  did  not  military  officers;  and  in  Grermany  it  was  given 

vote  for  the  fugitive  slave  law,  helped  to  defeat  also  to  doctors  and  professors  in  universities.  It 

Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill,  reported  from  the  is  the  title  of  every  nobleman  in  Italy;  in  Francs^ 

committee  on  finance  a  bill  for  the  establishment  a  duke  is  addressed  as  excellence^  and  a  prince  as 

of  a  branch  mint  in  California,  advocated  a  re-  alteue^    It  is  the  usual  address  of  foreign  roin- 

duction  of  postage,  river  and  harbor  appropria-  isters  and  of  the  governors  of  British  culoniesi 

tions,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  Newspapers  sometimes  speak  of  tlie  president 

of  Columbia,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  of  the  United  States  as   his  excellency  the 

business  details  of  the  senate,  particularly  as  president,  but  there  is  no  legal  sanction  f«ir 

atfecting  the  new  territories.  In  1851  he  retired  this,  the  founders  of  the  government  having 

from  public  life,  and  has  since  resided  in  Lan-  decided  after  discussion  to  bestow  no  title  upon 

caster,  Ohio,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  the  president.    A  committee  of  the  senate  rs- 

Among  the  most  elaborate  of  his  written  pro-  ported  in  favor  of  tlie  style  **  his  highness,**  bat 

fessional  arguments  are  those  in  the  cases  of  the  house  opposed  any  other  title  of  office  than 

Oliver  ti.  Piatt  ct  at.,  involving  the  title  to  a  those  expressed  in  the  constitution.    Massacha* 

large  part  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  the  Methodist  church  setts  is  the  only  state  which  by  a  constitotional 

division ;   the  Mclntire  poor  school  ve,  Zanes-  provision  grants  the  title  of  excellency  to  its 

ville;  and  the  MoMicken  will,  involving  large  governor. 

bequests  for  education.    His  celebrity  as  a  law-  EXCHANGE,  a  gathering  place  for  the  trans- 

yer  and  public  speaker  equals  his  reputation  as  action  of  business.  The  merchants  of  Athens  met 

a  statesman.  at  the  Pirrous,  where  commercial  operations  de* 

EXAIiCH  (Gr.  t^apxos^  prince),  in  the  eastern  rived  a  picturesque  character  from  the  animate 

Roman  empire,  an  ecclesiastical  or  civil  dignitary  ed  scene  presented  by  the  shippingin  the  harbor. 

invested  with  extraordinary  authority.    At  first  The  first  regular  commercial  meeting  in  Rome 

exarchs  were  officers  delegated  by  the  patriarch  was  held  493  B.  C,  and  w^as  called  the  merchants* 

or  synod  to  visit  a  diocese  for  the  purpose  of  college.  In  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  cit- 

restoring  discipline.    The  exarch  was  also  the  ies,  similar  gathering  places  existed  at  an  early 

superior  of  several  monasteries,  in  distinction  day.  The  modem  institution  of  exchanges  dates 

from  the  archimandrite,  who  was  the  superior  moreparticularly  from  the  16th  centary.  Incon- 

of  one,  and  was  of  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  tinental  Europe  the  name  ^rM  in  German,  ftoicTM 

J>atriarch  and  superior  to  that  of  metropolitan,  in  French,  and  birza  in  Russian,  originated  from 

n  the  modern  Greek  church  the  exarch  is  a  the  belief  that  the  first  gathering  of  tlie  kind 


monastic  discipline,  the  administration  of  the  another  tradition  the  first  exchange  was  held  at 
sacraments,  and  the  observance  of  the  canons ;  Amsterdam  in  a  house  which  had  3  purses  hewn 
and  usually  succeeds  to  the  patriarchate. — As  in  stone  over  the  gates,  thns  acconnting  for  the 
a  civil  officer,  the  exarch  was  a  viceroy  intrusted  use  of  the  word  bourse.  Plreviona  to  the  latter 
with  the  administration  of  one  or  more  provinces,  part  of  the  16th  century  the  London  merchants 
This  title  was  given  to  the  prefects  who  during  used  to  meet  without  shelter  in  Lombard  street 
the  Cth,  7th,  and  8th  centuries  governed  that  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  having  seen  the  covered 
part  of  Italy  which  was  subject  to  the  Byzan-  walks  used  for  exchanges  abroad,  contemplated 
tine  empire.  They  were  instituted  afler  the  re-  erecting  a  similar  building  in  London.  The 
conquest  of  Italy  from  the  Ostrogoths  by  Narses  scheme  was  carried  into  effbct  by  his  son  Sir 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Lombards  then  Thomas  Gresham,  who  offered  to  erect  a  build- 
threatening  to  occuny  that  country.  They  ing  if  the  citizens  would  provide  a  plot  of 
were  17  in  number,  held  their  court  at  Ravenna,  ground.  The  site  north  of  uamhill,  in  the  city 
continued  their  government  till  752,  and  com-  of  London,  was  accordingly  purchased  in  1566 
bined  civil,  military,  judicial,  and  cflou  ccclesi-  for  about  $18,000.    On  Jan.  23^  1670^  Qaeen 
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SBiabeCli  oinied  it  to  be  proclaimed  the  '*  Koyal  ing  been  used  in  its  conBtmction  except  for  the 

Xiduuige."  This  structure  was  destroyed  in  the  doors  and  window  frames.    The  front  has  a 

giMt  fire  of  1666.    The  new  exchange  was  com-  massive  portico  with  18  columns,  each  of  which 

nenoed  at  tlie  end  of  1667,  and  publicly  opened  is  a  solid  block  of  granite,  38  feet  higli,  4^  feet  in 

fiNrb08iiiee8Sept28,1669.  This  building,  which  diameter,  and  weighing  about  40  tons.    The 

-SlOfeet  by  175,  cost  nearly  $800,000,  but  entire  building  is  200  feet  long  by  171  to  144 

i^adestroyedby  fire,  Jan.  10, 1838.    The  wide,  and  124  to  the  top  of  the  dome.    Its 

ler  stone  of  the  present  royal  exchange  was  central  rotunda  is  constructed  of  white  marble, 

Ud  Iq  1842,  and  the  building  was  opened  Oct.  and  lighted  by  a  lofty  dome,  which  is  in  part 

a  1844,  .bjr  Queen  Victoria.    It  is  an  imposing  supported  by  8  Corinthian  columns  of  Italian 

be,  embeUished  with  many  statues.    The  marble,  41  feet  high.  Its  cost,  ground  included, 

sna  aiq[>ropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the  mer-  was  over  $1,800,000. 

dwDto  Is  170  feet  by  112,  of  which  1 11  feet  by  EXCHANGE,  Bill  of,  in  commercial  trans- 

18  te  QDCOYered.    Here  the  English,  German,  actions,  a  written  instrument  designed  to  secure 

OiedCy  Mediterranean,  and  other  foreign  mer-  the  payment  of  a  distant  debt  without  the  trans- 

flhantSi  all  have  their  appropriate  places  and  mission  of  money,  being  in  effect  a  setting  off  or 

oomen^  and  meet  daily  for  the  transaction  of  exchange  ofone  debt  against  another.    Thisim- 

liusiaaas.    On  Thursday  and  Friday  an  extra  portant  instrument  is  of  modern  origin.     It 

■wsliJBg  lor  transactions  in  foreign  bills  of  ex-  was  not  because  its  use  was  not  perceived  that 

dumgetakesplaoe  previous  to  the  regular  meet-  it  was  unemployed  in  ancient  commerce,  but 

failL,  which  is  attended  by  the  principal  bankers  because  its  basis  is  mercantile  integrity,  which 

MM  merohants  of  London,  and  which  derives  never  existed  till  a  recent  period  in  trading 

greai  *  importance  from  the  immense  business  communities  to  a  suflScient  extent  to  warrant 

tansacted  within  about  half  an  hour.  The  whole  putting  money  or  other  valuable  commodities 

ipreign  commerce  which  centres  in  London  is  at  risk  upon  so  frail  a  security.     Thus  we 

fsia  coDcentrated  in  a  handful  of  bills  of  ex-  have  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian 

Asnge.    There  is  much  less  excitement  than  at  banker,  which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  dis- 

ifm  general  exchange.    A  few  brokers  pass  be-  courses  of  Isocrates,  that  the  convenience  of  such 

^wasB  the  bankers  and  merchants,  and  the  bills  an  exchange  as  is  now  usual  among  merchants 

^  bought  and  sold  almost  in  a  whisper. — ^The  was  well  enough  understood  then,  but  it  was 

aost  edebrated  continental  exchange  is  the  deemed  necessary  to  take  security  for  the  pay- 

iewnMCMf  Paris,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1824.  ment  of  the  bill.     Transactions  of  the  same 

The  bailding  has  the  shape  of  an  ancient  perip-  kind  have  doubtless  occurred  at  all  periods 

teal  temple ;  the  exterior  measures  234  feet  by  where  parties  have  had  sufficient  confidence  in 

164^  the  interior  108  feet  by  59,  exclusive  of  gal-  each  other ;  but  that  they  were  unfrequent  is 

leriaii  or  6,S^  square  feet,  and  is  calculated  to  manifest  from  the  silence  of  the  Roman  law  in 

hflM  more  than  2,000  persons.    The  Paris  ex-  respect  thereto.    It  is  said  that  the  Jews  of  the 

abaoge  b  a  combination  of  a  stock  and  bill  ex-  middle  ages  first  introduced  bilb  of  exchange 

ahaoge,  and  confines  itselfchiefly  to  these  branch-  into  ordinary  use,  and  this  is  entitled  to  credit^ 

asof  Duiness.  The  St  Petersburg  exchange  ap-  inasmuch  as  the  frequent  migrations  and  spolia- 

voaohea  the  Paris  bourse  in  splendor.    It  was  tions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  those 

tult  bdfcireea  1804  and  1810 ;  its  exterior  is  830  times  of  persecution,  made  an  easy  transmission 

Uti  by  840,  its  interior  190  feet  by  90,  or  17,1 00  of  wealth  and  its  safe-keeping  in  foreign  countries 

rfeftet    The  Hamburg  exchange  resembles  almost  a  necessity.    Ofcourse  the  bills  drawn  by 

thai  of  Paris  in  the  shape  and  the  grandeur  them  were  upon  persons  of  their  own  race, 

cf  its  building.    The  exchange  of  Amsterdam  The  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  by  law 

iras  finished  in  1618,  and  is  an  edifice  of  great  can  be  traced  back  about  4i  centuries,  the 

Biagnitode.    The  h<mrie  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  earliest  being  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Barce- 

aldest  and  most  remarkable  of  Europe,  which  lona  in  1894  respecting  the  acceptance  of  bills 

vas  chosen  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  as  a  model  of  exchange.    An  edict  of  Louis  XL  in  1462  is 

ftr  the  royal  exchange  in  London,  was  totally  the  first  notice  of  the  subject  in  the  laws  of 

iutnjed  by  fire,  Aug.  2, 1858.    A  large  por-  France.    (See  Kent^s  "  Commentaries,'*  vol.  iii. 

tfon  d:  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  trans-  p.  72,  note.) — ^In  form,  a  bill  of  exchange  is  an 

a^fced  ia  it  for  a  ccmsiderable  time.    At  Madrid,  order  or  request  addressed  by  one  person  to  an- 

liibon,  Leahom,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Vienna,  other  directing  the  payment  of  money  to  a 

Bnyniai  Oaessa,  Berlm,  iVankfort,  &o.,  the  ex-  third  person.    The  first  is  called  the  drawer; 

diangea  are  numerously  attended,  but  the  ex-  the  second  is  the  drawee  nntil  the  bill  has  been 

ebansm  of  London  stands  unrivalled  in  Europe  presented  and  accepted,  and  then  he  is  called 

fatUnb  magnitude  of  its  transactions.     Next  the  acceptor ;   the  third  is  the  payee.     But 

la  it  in  commercdal  impcnrtance  rank  the  ex-  sometimes  the  bill  passes  through  several  hands^ 

chiMee  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg. — ^The  which  may  be  eitlier  by  successive  endorse- 

BMrooaots'ezobangein  Wall  street.  New  York,  ments  specifying  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 

|i  ereeted  on  ihe  site  occupied  by  the  exchange  made,  or  by  what  is  called  an  endorsement  in 

Mldlng  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  Dec.  16,  blanli^  by  which  is  meant  that  the  payee,  or  the 

1885.    It  occnpies  an  entire  block,  is  built  of  subsequent  holder  to  whom  the  bill  has  been 

QniiMsj  gnadtCi  and  is  fire-proof,  no  wood  hav-  endorsed,  merely  writes  his  own  name  on  the 
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bill,  which  is  equivalent  (o  making  it  payable  to  came  to  be  in  the  common  law  courts,  the  for- 
bearer.    The  most  important  incident  of  a  bill  mality  of  using  the  name  of  the  assizor  hi  i 
of  exchange  is  its  negotiability,  that  is  to  say,  snit  brought  upon  such  chose  In  action  bdng 
facility  of  transfer  from  one  person  to  another,  all  that  is  retamed  of  the  old  strictness.    In  the 
For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  that  the  engage-  state  of  New  York  even  this  has  been  abrogst- 
ment  of  the  several  parties,  whether  drawer,  ac-  cd,  and  by  tbe  code  of  practice  the  real  party 
ceptor,  or  endorser,  should  be  disentangled  from  in  interest,  by  which  is  meant  whoever  has 
all  matters  not  appearing  upon  the  face  of  the  the  actual  ownership,  although  the  aid  of  acoort 
bUl.    This,  therefore,  is  the  general  rule,  sub-  of  equity  may  formerly  have  been  necessary  for 
ject  to  some  exceptions  which  will  be  presently  enforcing  it,  must  be  the  party  to  the  action; 
mentioned.    Equally  necessary  is  it  that  the  bill  and  this  has  been  followed  in  many  other  statei. 
itself  should  by  its  terms  involve  no  uncertain  Again,  such  transfer  confers  no  greater  right 
contingency,  as  to  depend  upon  an  event  that  than  the  original  payee  or  obligee  had,  and  il 
may  not  happen,  or  upon  some  condition  which  subject  to  any  defence,  legal  or  equitable,  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  controversy.     Hence  it  the  other  parties  had  agmnst  such  (wyee  or 
has  been  uiiiformly  held  that  it  must  be  payable  obligee  prior  to  actual  notice  of  the  assignment 
at  a  fixed  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  some  period  or  what  in  law  would  be  tantamomit  thereto, 
which  is  certain ;  but  it  may  bo  so  far  con  tin-  The  bill,  or  rather  contract,  as  it  should  he 
gent  as  to  depend  upon  an  event  which  must  in-  termed  in  the  case  supposed,  is  Itself  also  subject 
evitably  happen,  though  the  precise  time  can-  to  one  important  rule  distinguishing  it  from  a 
not  be  specified.    Thus  a  bill  may  be  payable  a  proper  bill  of  exchange,  viz.,  that  it  does  not 
certain  time  after  the  death  of  a  particular  per-  import  a  consideration  unless  expressed.    I^ 
son ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  good  bill  if  made  therefore,  no  consideration  is  specified,  parai 
payable  after  the  arrival  of  a  certain  vessel,  evidence  thereof  will  be  necessary,  as  the  nde 
The  one  event  is  certain  to  happen  at  some  pe-  of  the  common  law  is  that  a  consideration  is  an 
riod,  though  it  may  be  remote ;  the  other  may  essential  requisite  of  a  contract ;  but  parol  evi- 
not  happen  at  all.    A^in,  a  bill  of  exchange  dence  will  be  inadmissible  in  all  those  cssei  io 
must  be  expressed  to  be  for  the  payment  of  which  by  statute  it  is  required  tliat  tbe  cootraet 
money  only,  and  would  not  be  gooa  if  payable  should  bo  in  writinff,  as  when  the  contractu  not 
in  cattle  or  other  species  of  property,  nor  even  to  be  performed  wiuiin  one  year,  or  when  it  if  to 
if  it  is  made  payable  in  bank  bills.    In  the  state  answer  for  the  debt  of  another  person,  &&  It 
of  New  York  it  has  indeed  been  held  that  a  bill  will  now  be  understood  what  is  the  n^tiabOi- 
is  good  which  calls  for  payment  in  bank  bills  ty  above  referred  to  as  being  the  peculiar  hici- 
current  within  that  state,  though  it  would  not  be  dent  of  a  bill  of  exchange.    The  bill,  in  the 
so  if  specified  tiiat  it  is  to  be  paid  in  bank  bills  first  place,  imports  jper  ie  to  have  been  given  fir 
of  another  state  or  country.   But  in  England  the  value  even  if  it  does  not  contain  the  nsoil 
rule  is  strictly  adhered  to  that  there  must  be  no  clause  '*  for  value  received,'*  which,  tboo^ 
restriction  in  the  bill  precluding  the  right  of  the  generally  inserted,  is  mere  surplusage;  andeveiT 
payee  to  be  paid  in  specie  if  he  chooses  to  demand  successive  holder  who  has  received  it  before  tt 
it,  and  this  is  the  generally  received  doctrine  in  was  due,  in  the  regular  course  of  bnslneas,  for  s 
the  United  States.    When  it  is  said  that  a  bill  is  valuable  consideration,  is  entitled  to  enforce  it 
not  good  if  subject  to  any  contingency  or  pay-  according  to  the  terms  of  the  obligation  ex- 
able  otherwise  than  in  money,  it  is  intended  pressed  therein,  without  regeord  to  any  transae- 
mcrcly  that  it  is  not  negotiable  with  the  legal  tions  between  the  original  parties.    To  this  rids 
effect  which  appertains  to  a  bill  drawn  in  the  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  when  the  bill  wM 
prescribed  form.    It  may  nevertheless  consti-  given  for  a  gaming  debt  or  when  usury  is  in- 
tute  a  valid  contract  between  the  original  par*  volved,  in  which  cases  the  bill  is  declared  to  ha 
ties,  and  may  even  be  transferred  so  as  to  vest  absolutely  void  by  statutes  in  England,  whkh 
in  the  assignee  the  same  right  which  the  payee  have  been  generally  reenacted  in  the  United 
would  have  had  against  the  drawer  or  acceptor.  States.     When  there  has  been  firand  in  the 
The  transfer  in  such  case  will,  however,  be  sub-  transaction  to  which  the  bill  relates,  which 
ject  to  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  other  per-  would  have  been  a  defence  as  between  the  orif 
sonal  contracts  usually  denominated  ehoses  in  cinal  parties,  the  rule  is  that  a  honajlds  holder 
action.    In  other  words,  the  transfer  is  itself  a  for  value  is  not  affected  thereby ;  with  however 
contract;  and  although  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  limitation,  that  the  bill  has  been  received 
it  should  be  in  writing,  yet  it  derives  no  aid  not  only  without  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  but 
from  mercantile  usage  respecting  the  endorse-  without  such  notice  of  the  circnmstaDces  at 
ment  of  bills.    The  delivery  of  a  note  not  nego-  should  have  induced  su^lcion  and  inquiry.    If 
tiable  ma^  give  an  ownership  if  so  designed,  and  the  bill  at  the  time  of  transfer  has  become  doe, 
this  is  so  in  respect  to  a  bond  or  other  contract,  this  is  in  law  deemed  sufficient  to  call  for  in- 
But  by  the  common  law  there  was  this  limitation,  quiry,  and  the  endorser  in  snch  case  takes  tbe 
that  the  right  of  the  holder  could  be  enforced  bill  subject  to  whatever  defence  there  would 
only  in  tlie  name  of  the  original  obligee,  it  being  have  been  against  the  party  flrom  whom  he  re- 
a  rule  that  a  chose  in  action  was  not  assignable,  ceived  it.    There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which 
In  equity,  however,  the  right  of  the  assignee  a  bill  is  void  for  fhiud  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
was  recognized,  and  so  to  a  certain  extent  it  honafde  holder,  viz.,  when  it  was  drawn  Ibr  a 
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i^>ecifio  purpose,  and  has  been  frandnlentlj  ap-  charge,  the  number  of  commodities  having  been 
propriated  oy  the  person  intrusted  with  it  to  however  largely  increased.      The  articles  of 
another  purpose ;  as  if  the  bill  was  made  for  foreign  growth  or  manufacture  are  now  trans- 
the  purpose  of  being  discounted,  and  sliould  be  ferred  to  the  department  of  customs.    Some  of 
applied  by  the  agent  in  payment  of  a  debt  due  the  domestic  manufactures  formerly  subject  to 
by  himself.     When  a  bill  has  been  stolen  or  excise  have  by  various  statutes  been  exempted, 
lost,  and  has  been  put  into  circulation  again,  a  as  salt,  wire,  beer,  cider  and  perry,  hides,  printed 
iona  fide  purchaser  is  entitled  to  enforce  it  goods,  candles,  tiles,  starch,  glass,  stone  bottles ; 
against  all  previous  parties,  provided  there  were  and  the  articles  remainiug  subject  to  excise  duty 
no  circumstances  that  should  have  led  him  in  are  hops,  malt,  paper,  spirits,  and  stage  and  hack- 
Ihe  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence  to  inquire  ney  coaches.    Among  the  subjects  of  excise  duty 
into  the  title  of  the  party  from  whom  he  re-  have  been  classed  with  some  incongruity  licenses 
ceived  it.    It  will  in  such  a  case  bo  a  question  and  auctions.    The  duty  on  the  former  still  con- 
of  fact  whether  due  diligence  has  been  used  by  tiuues ;  the  latter  has  been  repealed.    The  rev- 
the  holder,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  imposed  enue  derived  from  the  excise  in  1857  was  £17,- 
iq>on  him,  upon  its  being  shown  that  the  bill  472,000,  of  which  the  proportion  derived  from 
had  been  stolen  or  lost.    The  question  in  such  malt  and  spirits  was  £15,842,837. — It  has  been 
case  would  be  between  the  person  who  had  lost  much  debated  what  is  the  relative  advantage  of 
the  bill  or  from  whom  it  had  been  stolen,  and  excise  duties  as  compared  with  customs.    The 
the  person  who  had  received  it  ailer  the  thefb  latter  mode  of  collecting  duties  is  evaded  to  a 
or  loss.    The  liability  of  the  original  parties  is  large  extent  by  smuggling;  but  so  likewise,  it 
not  afifccted. — ^Bills  of  exchange  are  of  two  appears,  is  the  excise  duty  evaded,  particularly 
aorta,  foreign  and  inland ;    the  former  being  in  respect  to  malt  and  spirits.    It  is  objected  to 
drawn  by  a  merchant  in  this  country  upon  an-  the  mode  of  collecting  the  excise,  that  it  exposes 
other  residing  abroad,  or  by  a  foreign  merchant  a  manufacturer's  private  operations,  and  thus  de- 
iq>on  one  residing  here ;  the  latter  when  both  ters  him  from  making  improvements.    It  was 
drawer  and  drawee  reside  in  the  some  country,  upon  this  ground  that  the  duties  upon  glass  were 
^  The  principal  rules  relating  to  bills  of  exchange  removed.   The  soap  manufacturer  was  subjected 
STOW  out  of  mercantile  usage  respecting  foreign  to  the  same  disadvantage  that  was  complained 
oiUs ;  but  by  statute  in  England  and  the  United  of  by  the  glass  manufacturers,  and  the  duty  has 
States  both  are  now  put  upon  the  same  footing,  since  been  repealed.     Another  objection  has 
with  the  exception  only  that  damages  are  allow-  tended  to  make  the  excise  duty  more  obnoxious 
ed  upon  foreign  bills  which  come  back  protest-  than  any  other,  viz.,  the  arbitrary  manner  of 
ed  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment.    In  the  enforcing  it,  which  is  felt  to  be  an  interference 
state  of  Kew  York  these  damages  are  fixed  by  with  private  liberty  and  independence,  w^hich 
atatnte  at  10  per  cent,  upon  the  principal  of  the  common  law  has  sedulously  protected. — In 
any  bill  payable  in  Europe  or  in  the  West  Indies,  the  United  States  there  is  properly  no  excise 
or  on  this  continent  north  of  the  equator.    The  duty.  The  revenue  of  the  federal  government  is 
rate  Taries  upon  bills  drawn  in  the  state  of  New  derived  from  customs  or  duties  upon  impoi'ted 
York  payable  in  another  state,  being  in  some  goods,  tonnage  duties  on  shipping,  and  land  sales. 
cases  5,  in  others  3  per  cent.    By  statute  in  In  the  several  states  there  is  a  property  tax,  but 
England  and  the  United    States,  promissory  differing  in  most  of  them  from  the  similar  tax 
notes  are  made  negotiable  in  like  manner  as  in-  in  England  in  one  important  particular,  viz., 
land  bills  of  exchange.    The  same  principles  that  the  valuation  of  property  is  made  annually. 
therefore,  in  respect  to  negotiability  and  the        EXCOMMUNICATION   (eccl.  Lat.  excom" 
le^  incidents  thereof,  apply  to  both.  municatio^  from  ex^  out  of,  and  cammunio,  com* 
EXCISE,  a  term  originally  used  in  England  munion),  the  highest  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
in  distinction  from  customs,  which  were  duties  consisting  of  exclusion  from  fellowship  witn 
levied  npon  merchandise  imported  or  exported ;  the  church.    It  is  distinguished  by  the  Koman 
ezdse  duties  being  such  as  were  imposed  upon  Catholic  writers  as  greater  (anathema)  or  lesser 
domestio  commodities,  chiefly  those  which  were  (exeommunieatio) ;  the  former  entirely  cutting 
manofactured,  as  glass,  soap,  distilled  spirits,  &c.  off  the  offender  from  the  body  of  the  church 
Both  kinds  of  duties  are  designated  by  the  term  and  the  society  of  the  faithful,  and  being  pro- 
impost.    A  tax  upon  land  or  personal  property  claimed  only  when  a  sin  has  been  mortal,  mani- 
by  a  percentage  of  the  value,  as  is  now  the  fest,  and  scandalous;    the  latter  prohibiting 
iBoal  mode,  is  not  classed  with  excise  duties,  from  participation  in  the  sacraments  and  in  pub- 
whioh  strictly  apply  only  to  what  is  annually  lie  worship,  and,  according  to  the  PontifieaU 
oonsamed.    They  were  first  imposed  by  the  long  Homanum^  being  imposed  especially  upon  those 
parliament  in  1643,  but  a  number  of  articles  of  who  cherish  intercourse  with  anathematized 
loreign  production  were  included  in  the  act,  as  persons.    Only  the  lesser  excommunication  is 
tobacco,  wine,  sugar,  &c.,  which  were  charged  m  practice  among  most  Protestants,  though  the 
with  a  duty  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer  in  ad-  Anglican  church  recognizes  them  both. 
dition  to  what  had  been  paid  upon  importa-        EXECUTION,  inlaw,  the  final  process  to  en- 
tion.     Since  that  time  they  have  been  regu-  force  the  judgment  of  a  court,  according  to  the 
larly  continued,  with  only  some  modifications  old  maxim,  executio  cstfructus  etjinis  Ugh,  In 
as  to  the  articles  snlject  to  duty  and  the  rate  of  this  hirger  application  it  includes  the  process  of 
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sequestration,  formerly  lised  by  the  court  of  as  in  detinno,  which  was  brought  to  rcconr 
chancery  to  carry  into  effect  its  decrees,  attach-  possession  of  chattels,  and  the  Jadgment  was  eo* 
ments  for  contempt  of  court,  and  process  in  forced  by  an  execution  called  a  <f iff  rin^<M,  which 
summary  proceedings,  as  upon  mandamus  and  commanded  tlie  sheriff  to  make  distress  of  any 
the  like ;  but  iu  its  ordinary  acceptation  it  is  a  goods  of  the  defendant  until  ho  complied  with 
writ  issued  to  enforce  a  judgment  in  a  suit  or  the  judgment;  but  if  ho  still  reftned,  tliere  conld 
action  in  a  court  of  common  law.    It  is  unncces-  only  be  an  assessment  of  the  valae  of  the  thing 
sary  to  speak  of  the  execution  in  the  various  recovered,  and  a  sale  of  defendant's  property  to 
real  actions  which  have  become  obsolete.     In  pay  the  same.    In  the  action  of  rcplerin,  which 
England  tlio  actions  for  recovery  of  real  estate,  was  originally  limited  to  the  recovery  of  pmp- 
whcther  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  are,  by  statute  crty  which  had  been  wrongfully  distrainra  for 
8  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  27,  now  limited  to  eject-  rent,  the  writ  by  which  the  action  was  com- 
ment, quare  impedity   and  actions  for  dower,  menced  directed  the  sheriff  to  rcplcvr,  that  if, 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  trying  a  title  take  the  property  in  anestion,  ana  deliver  it  to 
to  lands,  and  the  execution  upon  a  judgment  of  tlie  plaintiff  upon  pleoges  to  prosecute.    If  the 
recovery  is  a  writ  of  possession,  which  in  form  defendant  succeed  in  the  action,  the  judgment 
is  directed  to  the  sheritf,  commanding  him  to  is  that  he  have  return  of  the  property,  or  if  he 
deliver  to  the  plaintiff  the  possession  of  the  lands  elects,  he  may  have  an  assessment  of  the  valot^ 
so  recovered.     Quare  impcdit  is  an  action  by  and  recover  that  amount  as  damages.     In  the 
which  the  right  to  a  benetico  is  determined,  and  former  case  the  execution  is  for  redelivery  of 
takes  its  name  from  a  clause  in  the  old  Latin  the  property,  in  the  latter  merely  for  the  dam- 
form  of  the  writ  by  which  the  defendant  was  ages. — 13efore  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
commanded  to  appear  in  court  and  show  the  other  actions,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  modi- 
reason  why  he  hindered  the  plaintiff  from  pre-  fications  which  have  been  made  in  the  United 
senting  a  proper  person  to  a  vacant  office  in  a  States  in  respect  to  those  already  noticed,  limit* 
church.    Upon  judgment  in  favor  of  the  claim,  ing  ourselves,  however,  to  the  state  of  New 
the  execution  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  bishop  York.    All  the  common  law  real  actions  are 
commanding  him  to  admit  the  person  nominated  abolished  except  ejectment  which,  in  a  simpl!-' 
by  the  prevailing  party.    The  action  also  lies  for  fied  form,  is  used  for  the  tnal  of  title  to  land  in 
an  office  in  eleemosynary  institutions,  as  hos-  all  coses.     Quare  impedit  is  not  retained,  nor  la 
pitals  and  colleges,  which  are  endowed  for  the  there  any  action  for  the  recovery  of  an  office 
support  of  their  iumates,  and  the  execution  in  except  the  proceedings  by  ^tf^wafronf^  or  fluiii- 
such  cases  is  the  same,  except  that  it  will  be  damns.    The  action  of  detinue  has  been  abolish- 
directed  to  the  corporate  officers  or  persons  who  ed,  and  the  action  of  replevin  has  been  extended 
have  the  control  of  the  institution.    In  respect  to  all  cases  of  the  wrongful  taking  or  wrongful 
to  lay  offices,  as  they  are  called  in  distinction  detention  of  personal  property.    In  the  latter 
'  from  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary,  the  mode  action  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  an  actual  replevy 
of  proceeding  is  by  quo  warranto^  or  mandamus,  of  the  goods,  may  arrest  the  defendant  and  com- 
The  former  was  strictly  a  proceeding  in  behalf  pel  him  to  give  bail,  and  the  final  Jadgment  in 
of  the  crown  against  any  one  who  had  intruded  such  case  will  be  for  damages;  and  so  the  de- 
into  an  office,  but  is  now  allowed  by  statute  in  fendant,  if  ho  succeeds  in  a  case  where  the  goods 
England  (9  Anne,  c.  20)  to  determine  disputes  have  been  replevied,  may  take  jndcment  for  the 
between  private  parties  claiming  an  office  ad-  value,  the  execution  being  in  either  of  these 
versely  to  each  other.    The  proceeding  in  that  cascamerely  for  damages. — We  now  come  to  the 
case,  although  in  form  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  ordinary  actions  in  which  there  is  Judgment  for 
yet  is  stated  to  bo  on    the  relation  of  the  a  money  demand.    At  common  law  there  are  S 
person  prosecuting,  and  upon  judgment  in  his  forms  of  execution  upon  snch  a  Jadgment:  1,  a 
favor  execution  issues  to  remove  the  intruder,  fieri  facias^  so  called  from  the  terms  of  the  writ 
Mandnmus  is  a  remedy  where  there  is  a  refusal  by  which  the  sheriff  is  commanded  that  of  the 
to  admit  the  claimant  to  an  office,  or  where  he  goods  and  chattels  of  defendant  he  caase  to  be 
has  been  wrongfully  removed.    If  the  claim  be  made  the  amount  of  the  debt  or  damages  recover- 
established,  a  peremptory  mandamus  issues,  di-  cd;  2,  elegit^  which  is  a  writ  given  by  an  ancient 
rected  to  the  defendant,  commanding  him  to  statute  (13  Edward  I,,  c.  18),  whereby,  if  the 
admit  or  restore  the  claimant,  who  is  in  this  plaintiff  elected,  possession  of  the  goods  and  chat- 
case,  as  well  as  the  proceeding  by  quo  warranto^  tels  of  defendant  was  delivered  to  plaintiff  onder 
called  the  relator.  This  is,  however,  not  strictly  an  appraisement  of  the  value  therooC  which  to 
an  execution,  as  if  not  ol^eyed  it  must  be  en-  that  extent  was  to  be  a  satisfaction  of  the  jndg- 
forced  by  another  process  called  an  attachment  ment ;  but  if  not  sufficient,  then  possession  of  one 
In  other  actions,  where  the  subject  is  an  injury  half  of  the  freehold  lands  of  defendant  was  also 
to  real  estate,  usually  the  remedy  is  a  recovery  to  bo  delivered  until  from  the  rents  and  profits 
of  damages ;  but  in  some  instances  specific  relief  thereof  the  judgment  shonld  be  paid ;  3,  a  eapuu 
is  given,  as  in  an  action  for  a  nuisance  there  may  ad  satisfaciendum^  which  is  a  wnt  directed  to  the 
bo  a  judgment  that  it  be  abated,  and  the  cxecu-  sheriff  commanding  him  to  take  the  body  of  the 
tion  in  snch  case  follows  the  judgment.    So  in  defendant,  and  keep  the  same  nntil  satisfaction 
some  personal  actions,  formerly  there  might  be  of  the  debt.    The  coarse  of  proceeding  upon 
judgment  for  tho  delivery  of  tlio  specific  thing,  this  writ  was  to  imprison  the  defendant  in  the 
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Mol,  of  wbidh  tbe  sheriff  had  in  Uw  the  EXECUTOR,  the  person  appointed  to  carry 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  the  into  effect  the  directions  contained  in  a  lart 

wluoh  have  been  made  by  statute  in  will  and  testament.    By  the  common  law  of 

,    The  present  state  of  the  law  has  been  England,  or  rather  by  the  law  as  administered 

If  stated  in  the  article  Debtor  akd  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  conrts,  which  have  the  ex* 

B.     Haying  traced  the  origin  of  the  closive  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  of  wills  and 

pfied  to  ezecntions,  we  shall  limit  onr-  the  granting  of  letters  testamentary,  an  infimt 

I  a  brief  explanation  of  the  legal  inci-  of  the  f^e  of  17  was  qnalifled  to  act  as  execn* 

now  preeonbed  by  statute  in  the  state  tor.    Prior  to  that  age,  letters  of  administration 

Yotkj  to  which  there  is  a  general  con-  were  granted  to  some  other  person  durante 

in  the  laws  of  most  of  the  other  states,  minore  atate  ;  but  by  statute  88  George  III.,  o. 

tt  bnt  two  forms  of  execution,  viz.,  the  87,  such  administration  must  now  contmue  nntil 

Mf  and  the  capieu  ad  tatuifacUndun^  the  person  named  as  executor  has  reached  the 

iTe  been  alreaay  explained,  and  which  age  of  21.    A  married  woman  cannot  act  as  an 

jDttted  by  the  abbreviiU»d  itrTMfi.fa.  executrix  witliout  the  assent  of  her  husband, 

u»    The  JLfa,  is  a  writ  directed,  to  the  inasmuch  as  he  is  responsible  for  her  acts.    Let- 

y  which  be  is  commanded  to  make  the  ters  of  administration  may  issue  to  the  wife  in 

X  the  judgment  by  sale  of  the  defend-  case  of  the  absence  of  the  husband  from  the 

ids  and  chattelsi  or  if  these  should  not  country,  or  of  his  legal  incompetency,  upon  her 

lent,  then  of  the  lands  of  which  he  was  procuring  some  one  to  execute  an  administra* 

•n  tbe  day  when  the  judgment  was  tion  bond  in  place  of  the  husband«    As  no  bond 

L    An  exemption  is  made  of  certain  is  required  upon  issuing  letters  testamentary,  it 

'firomlevy  under  execution,  viz.:  kitch-  would  seem  that  the  wife  should  be  entitled 

lis,  necessary  provisions  for  family  use,  without  giving  security  when  the  husband  is 

f  foel  for  tJie  use  of  the  family  for  60  absent  or  incompetent;  yet  if  he  is  to  be  held 

pessary  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  &c.,  liable  for  her  acts,  his  consent  must  be  neoes- 

o's  tools  and  implements  to  an  amount  sary,  or  security  given  in  place  thereofl    When 

ceding  $26,  a  family  Bible,  family  pic-  executors  are  not  named  in  a  will,  or  are  incom- 

ihool  books  and  other  books  not  ex-  petent,  or  refuse  to  act,  letters  of  administration 

|60  in  value,  a  pew  in  a  church,  land  with  the  will  annexed  may  bo  issued,  under 

» for  a  burial  place  not  exceeding  ^  of  an  which  the  same  powers  may  be  exercised  that 

id  in  addition,  a  lot  and  building  occu-  could  have  been  by  competent  executors  duly 

I  residence  by  the  debtor,  being  a  house-  appointed.    By  statute  m  the  state  of  New 

Old  having  a  family,  to  the  value  of  York,  no  person  is  competent  to  serve  as  an  ex- 

bttt  if  the  premises  so  occupied  shall  ecutor  who  is  incapable  in  law  of  making  aoon- 

bat  amount  in  value,  tbe  debtor  must  tract  (except  a  married  woman),  or  is  under 

r  tiie  sorplns,  or  the  premises  may  be  the  age  of  21  years,  or  an  alien,  or  has  been 

jeet  to  the  payment  of  $1,000  of  the  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  or  shall  be  ad* 

I  to  thd  debtor.    (See  Fixbi  Facias.)  judged  incompetent  by  the  surrogate,  by  reason 

ML  is  the  old  form  of  execution  against  of  drunkenness,  improvidence,  or  want  of  nn*^ 

ioii  of  the  defendant    By  the  act  to  derstanding.    It  is  further  provided  that  a  mar- 

mprisonment  for  debt,  passed  in  1831,  ried  woman  shall  not  be  entitled  to  letters  tes^ 

provisions  of  the  code  of  1849  and  sub-  tamentary  unless  her  husband  consent  thereto 

modifications,  there  is  no  longer  a  lia-  by  a  writing  filed  with  the  surrogate.    In  sooh 

arrest  for  debt,  either  upon  mesne  or  case  the  letters  issue  to  her,  and  she  adminis* 

loess,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  ters  in  her  own  name ;  but  letters  of  adminis- 

ten  the  action  is  for  an  injury  to  person  tration  (which  issue  when  there  is  no  will) 

loter,  wrongfully  tf^ng  or  detaining  must  be  taken  out  by  the  husband  in  behalf  of 

r  embezzlement  or  fhtudulent  misappli-  the  wife.    When  a  woman  who  is  acting  as  ex- 

r  property  by  a  public  officer,  or  by  an  ecutrix  or  administratrix  marries,  her  letters 

'  or  counsellor  or  officer  of  a  corpora-  are  not  thereby  superseded,  but  may  be  revoked 

by  a  broker  or  other  person  acting  in  a  upon  the  application  of  any  person  interested, 

r  oapadty,  or  where  tne  defendant  has  Tne  husbana  would  probably  be  liable  for  her 

illy  of  a  fraud  in  contracting  the  debt,  acts  as  administratrix  if  he  took  no  proceedings 

ipting  to  avoid  the  payment  of  it  by  re-  to  take  out  letters  of  administration  in  his  own 

r  other  dispodtion  of  his  property.    An  name,  and  for  her  acts  as  executrix  if  he  makes 

o  against  property  is  made  returnable  no  application  for  the  revocation  of  her  power, 

ys  from  the  time  when  it  is  issued.    The  An  executor  de  ton  tort^  as  he  was  formerly 

Dfty  make  a  return  earlier,  bnt  is  not  called,  i,  «.,  one  who  intermeddled  with  the 

ed  to  do  so.    An  execution  against  the  estate  without  having  lawftil  authority,  was 

iinnot  be  issned  until  the  return  of  an  liable  to  the  extent  of  any  assets  which  he  might 

n  against  property.    As  to  the  mode  Imve  appropriated  to  be  sued  as  an  executor 

large  from  an  execution  against   the  of  his  own  wrong,  but  was  not  entitled  to  insti- 

it  has  already  been  considered  in  the  ar-  tute  a  suit  as  executor.    In  the  state  of  New 

MOB  AVD  Obdixob.    (Sco  also  Baskt  York,  any  one  intermeddling  with  the  estate  of 

a  deceased  person  without  having  an  appoint* 
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mcnt   &s  executor  or  administrator,  may  be  coDtain  7,224  spindles.    The  New  England  gai- 

made  liable  to  tbe  rightful  representative  as  a  pipe  company  was  incorporated  in  1846,  withi 

wrong  doer,  but  cannot  bo  treated  as  an  execu-  capital  of  $100,000.    There  are  also  3  saw  miJIi^ 

tor  of  his  own  wrong.    An  alien  cannot  be  4  grist  mills,  and  1  steam  planing  mill    In  t]» 

either  an  executor  or  admhiistrator,  unless  he  is  western  part  of  the  township  is  a  village  when 

an  inhabitant  of  the  state.    Letters  testamentary  paper,  carriages,  morocco,  and  other  articles  are 

or  of  administration  issued  abroad  are  not  roc-  extensively  manufactorecL     Tbe  total  value  of 

ognized  in  Now  York ;  but  if  issued  in  another  manufactures  yearly  is  estimated  at  $450,000. 

state,  by  competent  authority,  the  person  ap<  The  principal  village  is  pleasantly  ntuated  on  a 

pointed  will  bo  entitled,  on  production  of  such  plain.    The  streets  are  wide  and  shaded  by  elm 

letters,  to  receive  letters  of  administration.    It  trees.    The  conrt  honse  and  town  hall  is  a  Land* 

is  held,  however,  that  a  foreign  executor  or  ad-  some  brick  edifice,  erected  in  1855  at  a  cost  of 

ministrator  may  bo  called  to  account  for  assets  $32,000.    There  are  9  church  edifices— 2  Bip- 

received  abroad  and  brought  here.  tist,  1  Christian,  2  Congpregational,  1  Metbodi^ 

EXELMANS,  Kemy  Josepu  Isidore,  count,  1  Roman  Catholic,!  Second  Advent,  and  1  Uni- 

a   French    general,   born    in   Bar-sur-Ornain,  tarian.    There  are  13  public  schools,.!  femila 

Mouse,  Nov.  13,  1775,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  seminary,    and  Phillips  academy  for  bojs,  % 

horse,  July  10,  1852.    lie  served  first  in  Italy,  banks  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  a  savinipiih 

became  an  aide-de-camp  of  Murat,  whom  he  fol-  stitution,  and  a  public  library  contiuning  2,100 

lowed  to  Germany,  and  attracted  the  attention  volumes.    Phillips  academy   was   founded  in 

of  Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  colonel  after  the  1781  by  John  Phillips,  LL.D.,  who  bequeathed 

battle  of  Austerlitz.    In  1806  and  1807  he  fought  to  it  property  valued  at  the  time  at  about 

in  the  campaigns  of  Prussia  and  Poland.    In  £10,000.    The  settlement  of  Exeter  was  com- 

1808  ho  accompanied  Murat  to  Spain,  where  ho  menced  July  4,  1638,  by  a  party  of  emigranti 

was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  England,  from  Massachusetts  bay,  under  the  lead  of  tha 

whence  he  escaped  in  1811,  and  rejoined  Murat,  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  who  had  been  baDislkad 

then  king  of  Naples.    lie  returned  to  France,  from  that  colony  on  account  of  his  adherence 

however,  as  soon  as  Murat^s  policy  began  to  clash  to  Antinomian  opinions.    They  purchased  Uak 

with  that  of  Napoleon,  and  served  in  the  Russian  of  the  Indians  near  Uie  falls  on  the  Squamsoott, 

campaign  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  named  the  town  after  Exeter  in  EagUnd. 

when  he  was  severely  wounded.    In  1813  the  They  formed  a  church,  and  made  themselvei  a 

emperor  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  body  politic  by  choosing  rulers.     Their  lawi 

army  in  Saxony,  and  afterward  of  the  operations  were  made  in  popular  assembly,  and  were  kt' 

in  Holland.    During  Napoleon^s  exile  at  Elba  he  mally  assented  to  oy  the  people.    It  was  a  neir 

was  at  first  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  approach  to  a  pure  democracy.    The  town  nf- 

Bourbons,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  fered  severely  during  the  Indian  wars  from  1690 

count ;  but  afterward  he  incurred  their  displeas-  to  about  1710.    A  portion  of  it  was  annexed  to 

ure  by  a  congratulatory  letter  which  he  wrote  to  South  New  Market  in  1853. 
Murat,  and  which  was  intercepted.    He  was  ac-        EXETER,  a  citv,  port,  and  parliamentatt 

quitted,  however,  by  the  court  martial  before  borough  of  England,  capital  of  Devonshirt^ «» 

which  he  was  tried.  He  hailed  Napoleon's  return <^  a  county  in  itself,  on  the  Exe,  10  miles  frm 

from  Elba  with  enthusiasm,  and,after  having  been  its  mouth,  159  m,  W.  S.  W.  from  London ;  po^ 

raised  to  the  French  peerage  in  June,  1815,  ho  in  1851,  82,810.    The  Exe  is  here  crossed  l^i 

resumed  his  duties  in  the  army  of  the  emperor,  handsome  stone  bridge  leading  to  the  soborbof 

and  fought  with  his  wonted  bravery  in  the  bat-  St.  Thomas.    The  city,  standing  on  a  steep  ifr 

tie  of  Waterloo.    After  passing  several  years  in  clivity,  has  2  wide  principal  streets,  wliich  cn» 

exile,  ho  received  in  1819  permission  to  return  each  other  at  right  angles  near  its  centre.  Itj 

to  France,  and  was  to  some  extent  reinstated  in  generally  well  built,  has  many  fine  squares  m 

his  military  position.    Louis  Philippe  restored  terraces  and  ancient  houses,  and  in  its  saborbi 

him  to  tho  chamber  of  peers,  where  ho  do-  and  environs  are  numerous  elegant  vOlai  I* 

nounced  tho  execution  of  Ney  as  an  "  abomina-  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  its  eOfinx 

bio  assassination.^'    Under  Louis  Napoleon  he  wall  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  a  part  of  ^ 

was  appointed  in  1850  grand  chancellor  of  tho  rampart  has  been  converted  into  a  promeDW- 

legion  of  honor,  and  in  1851  marshal  of  Franco.  On  an  eminence  N.  E.  of  tho  town  is  B^** 

EXETER  (Ind.  name  Squam8cott\  a  town-  mont  castle,  formerly  tho  residence  of  tbe  "«■* 

ship  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  llockingham  co.,  Saxon  kings,  repaired  by  William  the  ConqawW"- 

N.  H.,  situated  on  Exeter  river,  a  branch  of  tho  Exeter  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founued  W 

Piscataqua,  14  m.  8.  W.  from  Portsmouth ;  pop.  1049.    Its  cathedral,  a  magnificent  building  « 

in  1850,  3,329.     Tho  Boston  and  Maino  railroad  cruciform  shape,  was  begun  in  the  llth  ceiH 

passes  through  Exeter  village,  which  is  built  tury.    Its  entire  length  is  408  feet;  >*^^ 

around  the  falls  upon  both  banks.     Tho  tide  Norman  towers  130  feet  in  height,  10  c^^JPr! 


incorporated  in  1829  with  a  capital  of  $170,000,    Among  the  numerous  schools  is  afreegrWUDj 
for  tho  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.   Iho  mills    school  founded  by  tho  citizens  in  the  rei^  ^ 
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Ctarieili  In  whioh  the  sons  of  Axemen  are  in-  the  royal  navy  in  1770,  and  in  1775  was  a  mid- 

l  gntoitooalj,  and  which  has  16  exhi*  shipman  of  the  frigate  Blonde,  which  carried 

to  either  of  the  nniversities.     Exeter  Gen.  Bnrgojne  to  America,  and  first  saw  active 

ft  theatro  and  Tarions  literary  and  chari-  service  in  the  American  revolutionary  war.  Ap- 

,       ttblt  iiistltaiti<»i8.    The  commerce  of  Exeter  is  pointed  to  the  armed  schooner  Carleton,  on  Lake 

-      4MMh  km  now  than  fbrmerlv,  but  as  the  metro-  Ohamplain,  he  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  na- 

foiit  d  Devon  and  Oomwall  it  has  considerable  val  action  of  Oct  11,  1776,  ana  distinguished 

•MHBal  trade.    The  river  Exe  is  navigable  for  himself  in  the  same  waters  on  several  snbee- 

tUMeia  of  large  harden  to  Topsham,  3  m.  below  qnent  occasions.    Attached  to  the  army  with  a 

Jfanier;  nd  oy  means  of  a  canal  built  in  1568,  party  of  seamen  under  his  orders,  he  rendered 

.flMtaqnently  much  enlarged,  and  one  of  the  invaluable  assistance  during  l^e  difficult  ad* 

'"■t  in  En^^d,  vessels  of  400  tons  burden  vance  of  Burgoyne  to  Saratoga,  and,  though  a 

OffM  up  to  the  quay  near  the  walls  of  the  midshipman  only  20  years  of  age,  was  called  to 

!!•    The  recpstered  shipping  of  the  port,  the  council  of  war  at  which  that  general^scapit- 

Bmi91,  1866.  was  172  vessels  of  21,546  tons;  ulation  was  determined.    Young  Pdlew  plead- 

wa  during  the  year,  688  vessels  of  64,175  ed  earnestly  that  his  naval  brigade  might  not 

dearancea,  216  vessels  of  12,951  tons,  be  included,  urging  that  they  had  been  the  pio- 

and  other  woollen  goods  were  formerly  neers  of  the  army,  and  could  make  their  way 

inilMtored  in  this  dty  and  the  neighboring  back  to  the  St.  Lawrence.    But  he  was  over- 

to  a  large  extent  and  shipped  hence  to  ruled,  and  sent  home  as  bearer  of  despatches, 

A»  eontinent  and  the  East  Indies;  but  the  in*  receiving  immediate  promotion.   In  June,  1780, 

jhodnolion  of  machinery  and  the  lower  price  of  being  firat  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Apollo,  he 

'ML  in  the  north  of  ISngland  have  very  much  succeeded  to  the  command,  the  captain  being 

Anintaiied  this  trade. — ^lliis  city  is  of  unknown  killed  at  an  early  period  of  a  severe  action 

JBliqmitJi  >nd  is  the  Caer-Isc  of  the  Britons,  fought  with  a  French  fri^te  off  Ostend*    It 

Ifeli.  the  Isea  Damnoniorum  of  the  Romans.    It  ended  in  Lieut  Pellew  driving  the' enemy  on 

'" the  capital  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  in  the  shore  under  the  neutral  batteries ;  and  for  his 

of  Alfred  in  876  it  was  surprised  by  the  good  conduct  he  was  made  a  commander.    In 

L  -  It  was  berieged  and  taken  by  William  1782  the  rank  of  post  captain  was  awarded  him 

Oooqneror. '  In  t^be  reign  of  Henry  YIL  it  for  a  successM  conflict  with  8  French  priva- 
gnoeeaafblh'  defended  against  Perkin  War-  teers,  inside  the  isle  of  Bass.     From  1786 
^  who  landed  with  an  army  in  GomwalL  to  1791,  he  commanded  successively  the  flrig- 
MHtelned  a  fflege  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  ates  Winchester  and  Salbbury  on  the  New- 
tiie  religious  changes  and  the  enclosure  foundland  station,  but  on  the   breaking  out 
-which  had  been  common  while  the  of  the  war   with   France  in   1793,  he  was 
riea  existed  caused  a  general  insurrec-  appointed  to  the  Nymphe,  86,  for  employ- 
ee the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  ment  nearer  home.    He  soon  signalized  nim- 
ibe  €xm  war  it  espoused  the  royal  cause,  self  by  fighting  and  capturing  the  French  £rig- 
i  tiAcen  by  the  parliiunentariana.  was  retaken  ate  Cl^patre.    This  was  the  first  prize  taken 
Ito  Mnoe  Maurice,  became  the  head-quarters  in  the  war,  and  it  gained  Oapt  Pellew  the  hon- 
^K  liiB  rojaflsts  in  the  west  and  the  residence  of  or  of  knighthood.    His  next  ship  was  the  Are- 
btuSmH  queen,  and  in  1646  surrendered  after  thusa,  a  name  immortalized  in  l)ibdin^s  naval 
biodkade  to  Gen.  Fairfax.     Exeter  has  re-  songs;  and  his  merit  procured  him,  in  1794,  the 
is  members  to  parliament  ever  since  the  command  of  the  famous  flying  squadron  of 
of  Edward  I.  crack  frigates^  organized  for  service  in  the  Brit* 
HAUSTION  (Lat.  exhaurio,  to  draw  out),  ish  channel.    In  1795  he  was  moved  into  the 
aaelihod  of  the  ancient  geometry,  applied  with  frigate  IndefiEitigable,  and  was  actively  engaged 
'  IT  soooess  by  Ardhimedes,  by  which  the  in  blockading  and  watching  the  French  coast 
of  an  incommensurable   quantity  was  In  January  of  the  following  year,  while  he  was 
_     by  obtaining  approximations  alternately  refitting  at  Plymouth,  the  Dntton,  a  large  trana- 
*    jteiber  uid  lera  than  the  truth,  until  two  ap-  port  ship,  wiUi  troops  on  board,  was  driven  on 
^^pjitimaiinna  differed  SO  little  from  each  other  the  rocks  in  a  terrific  gale.    8ir  Edward,  who 
Wttk  either  might  be  taken  as  the  exact  state-  chanced  to  be  on  shore,  by  extraordinary  per- 
WBBL    Thus  the  length  of  a  circumference  was  sonal  exertions,  got  on  board,  assumed  direo- 
iOM^  by  calculating  the  length  of  inscribed  tion,  and  succeeded  in  saving  tne  lives  of  all  on 
aintcireiUDaoribed  polygons,  and  increasing  the  board.    He  himself^  the  flr^  to  render  assist- 
WmaSmt  of  sides  until  3ie  lengths  of  the  outer  ance,  was  the  last  to  swing  himself  ashore^  and 
and  inner  polygon  were  sensiblv  the  same,  when  the  wreck  shortly  afterward  went  to  pieces. 
-^tfnft  of  the  droomference  could  not  differ  sensi-  The  whole  deed  was  so  brilliant  and  masterly 
VlyiMndther.    Exhaustion  is  now  interesting  that  it  created  an  immense  sensation,  having 
mtOf  beoMiae  it  led,  in  the  17th  century,  to  been  witnessed  also  by  thousands  of  spectators. 
^iimmtion  of  the  differential  calculus.  Plymouth  voted  the  modest  hero  of  it  the  free- 
■gjLHl  I^ARATiyQ  GAS.    See  Nitbogen.  dom  of  the  town,  in  a  gold  box ;  Liverpool,  a 
SXMOUTH,  Edward  Pellkw.  viscount,  an  service  of  plate ;  (George  HI.  created  nim  a 

ahih  admira],  bom  in  Dover,  April  19, 1757.  baronet,  as  Sir  Edward  Pellew  of  Treverry ; 

in  Teignmoii  Ji,  Jan.  28, 1888.    He  entered  and  a  stranded  ship  was  quartered  in  his  armo- 
YOflU  vn. — 24 
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rial  bearings.    The  blockade  of  the  harbor  of  bey  to  understand  ihat  he  was  reodred  to  abol- 

Brest  and  various  minor  sea  fights  ensued.    In  ish  Christian  alaTery  altogother.    He  coDsented, 

1799  ho  commanded  the  Imp6tuenx,  78 ;  and  in  as  did  his  colleagne  of  TripcdL  Lord  Ezmouth 
that  ship,  as  in  the  Indefatigable,  he  breasted  hereupon  returned  to  Algiers,  and  pressed  the 
and  broke,  so  for  as  his  own  crews  were  con-  same  demand,  but  not  with  the  same  rtmUL 
cemed,  the  mutinous  spirit  which  was  rank  in  The  dey  refused  this  further  ooooession,  and  the 
the  British  navy  about  this  period,  and  assumed  violent  conduct  of  his  myrmidoDS  nearly  hrougfat 
from  time  to  time  a  perilous  significance.    In  on  him  summary  chastisemeot.    Bot  the  ad- 

1800  he  took  part  in  the  abortive  expedition  miral  had  already  exceeded  his  instmcticHis,  and 
against  Ferrol,  but  under  superior  officers.  Dur-  not  feeling  justified  in  proceeding  to  hostilities 
ing  the  short  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  agreed  that  negotiations  should  oe  transferrsd 
of  Amiens,  Sir  Edward  was  elected  member  of  to  London  and  Oonstantinople,  warning  the  day 
parliament  for  Barnstable.  In  1803,  on  the  re-  that  he  might  be  compelled  eventually  to  retmi, 
newal  of  hostilities,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ton-  in  which  case  he  fbrther  undertook  to  batter 
nant,  80,  and  proceeded  to  blockade  a  French  down  the  defences  of  Algiers  with  5  Ime-o^ 
squadron  at  Ferrol ;  but  he  was  recalled  in  the  battle  ships  only,  a  prophecy  moat  aocorately 
following  year,  to  support  the  admiralty  under  fulfilled.  The  boast  migit  have  been  termed 
Earl  St  Vincent  in  the  house  of  commons,  presumptuous,  but  Lord  Exmonth  never  tnuted 
against  a  motion  of  censure  brought  forward  to  chance.  He  had  at  that  moment  in  his  pes- 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  contributed  greatly  by  his  session  accurate  plans  and  soundings  made  ez- 
straightforward  testimony  to  the  vote  which  ex-  prossly  for  hun,  which  corrected  many  grave 
onerated  the  head  of  the  naval  department.  In  errors  in  the  admiralty  charts.  These  wter  bad 
the  same  year  Sir  Edward  became  rear  admiral,  doubtless  been  the  ground  of  Loid  Ndson^s 
receiving  simultaneously  the  appointment  of  expressed  opinion  meit  25  line-of-battle  ships 
naval  commander-in-chief  in  India.  He  hoisted  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  dey  to  term. 
his  flag  in  the  CuUoden,  and  until  1809  was  oc-  On  the  return  of  the  squadron  to  "Rwglan^^  pre- 
cupied  in  protecting  commerce  against  French  coded  and  followed  by  tiding  <^£re6h  outnfsi^ 
privateers  in  the  eastern  seas,  destroying  also  it  was  determined,  alter  a  stirring  debate  in  the 
several  French  ships  of  war  at  Batavia  and  other  house  of  commons,  that  the  Algerinea  shoold 
Dutch  East  Indian  ports.  In  the  spring  of  1810  be  forced  into  submission.  Lcrd  Ezmouth  wm 
the  North  sea  squadron  was  placed  under  his  empowered  to  execute  the  task,  and  allowed  sa 
orders,  and  jl  year  later  he  succeeded  Sir  Charles  unrestricted  selection  of  matenal.  Greatly  to 
Cotton  in  ''.he  Mediterranean.  Blockading  Ton-  the  surprise  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  teeth 
Ion,  Genoa,  and  the  various  harbors  that  are  of  protests  from  many  navu  officers  of  al»li^ 
scattered  along  the  northern  coasts  of  that  sea,  and  experience,  he  persisted  in  limiting  hismsia 
was  his  occupation  during  the  next  8  years,  force  to  5  line-of-battle  ships,  indudiDg  thi 
which,  if  not  marked  by  any  salient  points,  wore  Queen  Charlotte,  which  was  to  carry  his  flsft 
uncheckercd  by  disasters.  At  the  close  of  the  and  one  other  three-decker.  There  were  aboH 
war,  when  honors  were  freely  bestowed  upon  frigates,  4  bomb  vessels,  and  6  gon  brigs.  Thi 
the  British  army  for  its  triumphant  campaign  in  squadron  was  to  be  manned  by  volanteers:  sal 
the  Peninsula,  it  was  thought  right  that  one  peer-  as  the  expedition  was  a  perilous  one,  Lord  Ex- 
age  should  bo  awarded  to  the  navy.  For  this  dis-  mouth  peremptorily  refused  his  brother,  biitwo 
tinction  Sir  Edward  Fellow  was  selected,  and  he  sons,  and  his  two  8on&-in-law,  all  offi<Mn  wbo 
was  created  Baron  Exmouth  of  Canonteign.  A  had  served  under  him  with  more  or  less  distine- 
pcnsion  was  also  granted  him,  as  usual  when  a  tion,  permission  to  accompany  him.  The  fleet 
peerage  is  awarded  for  public  services.  A  com-  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  July  26,  and  thus  the 
mondership  and  then  a  grand  cross  of  the  bath  raw  hands,  of  whom  the  crews  were  mosdy 
soon  followed ;  but  the  admiral's  services  were  composed,  had  but  a  month*s  training  at  tba 
not  yet  complete.  When  Napoleon  escaped  guns.  On  touching  at  Gibraltar,  the  Dutd 
from  Elba,  ho  again  hoisted  his  nag  in  the  Mcdi-  vice-admiral.  Baron  Van  der  OapeHan,  being 
terrancan,  proceeding  first  to  Naples,  where  he  thero  with  5  frigates  and  a  corvette,  eames^ 
landed  a  body  of  marines,  and  preserved  order,  begged  leave  to  take  part,  which  was  aoooidel 
Early  in  July,  1815,  he  embarked  an  Austrian  On  Aug.  27  the  fleet  arrived  off  Al^^ers,  and  a 
force  at  Genoa,  under  Sir  Hudson  Lowo,  and  flag  of  truce  with  the  admiral's  demands  was 
sailed  for  Marseilles,  which  they  protected  from  sent  in,  the  vessels  lying*to  about  a  mile  flrom 
the  attack  of  Marshal  Bruno,  who  threatened  to  the  town.  At  2  P.  M.,  no  answer  having  been 
march  thither  from  Toulon.  The  inhabitants  received,  the  Queen  Charlotte  led  in  to  Uie  at* 
presented  him  a  splendid  testimonial  in  plate,  tack,  every  detail  of  which  had  been  nreooa- 
bcaring  the  inscription :  A  Vamiral  mi  lord  Ex^  certed  with  the  most  consummate  Ja4gnient 
mouthy  la  ville  de  Marseilles  reconnaissante.  In  Algiers  was  very  strongly  defended.  A  series 
March  following,  ho  was  ordered  to  demand  from  of  forts  and  batteries  faced  the  aea,  masaivdy 
the  Barbary^chiofSs  the  release  of  all  the  Ionian  built  and  heavily  mounted,  the  gnna  that  eom- 
prisoners  enslaved,  the  Ionian  islands  having  manded  the  sea  approaches  being  estimated  at 
just  come  under  British  guardianship.  The  dey  nearly  600.  These  had  all  been  put  in  rmir, 
of  Algiers,  first  visited,  complied.  At  Tunis,  new  works  being  also  added.  In  the  harbor, 
however.  Lord  Exmouth^s  interpreter  gave  the  which  is  artificial,  and  baa  an  entianoe  onl|y  120 
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irsrts  wide,  lay  4  fHgat^  5  large  corvettes,  find  lance,  coolness,  readiness  of  resource,  prompt- 

89  gon  boats.    The  garrison  had  been  increased  ness  and  accuracy  of  jndgment,  and  the  sa- 

to  40^000  men.    The  dey  was  bent  npon  obsti-  ^cions  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  Viscount 

lute  redstance.    8o  confident  also  was  he  in  Exmonth  had  no  superior  in  the  service  of 

his  preparationa  and  resources,  expecting  more-  Ck-eat  Britain.     He  was  never  foiled ;  never 

orer  to  be  able  to  carr^  the  ships  by  boarding  &iled.    As  a  schoolboy,  under  10  jrears  of  age, 

from  Mb  gun  boats,  which  were  crowded  with  he  gave  proof  of  his  resolute  spirit^  by  enter- 

jnen,  tiiat  the  Algerines  allowed  the  British  ing  a  house  on  fire  to  bring  out  a  keg  of  gnn* 

fl^ff  aUp  and  another  one  to  take  their  stations  powder,  when  no  other  bystander  durst  ap- 

Mbre  firing  a  shot  themselves.     The  Queen  proach.    As  a  captain  in  the  Winchelsea,  when 

Ohariotte   accordingly  was  anchored  by  the  his  crew  were  dose-reefing  the  main  topsail,  in 

kfeem,  a  balf-oable's  length  from  the  mole  head,  a  hard  gale  on  a  dark  night,  his  voice  was  sud- 

bdnff  there  lashed  to  the  mainmast  of  an  Alge-  denly  heard  from  the  yara-arm,  the  most  peril- 

lineoi^  abandoned  at  the  harbor^s  mouth.  The  ous  position.    Jumping  overboard  to  save  life 

jlatitf  attadc,  most  ably  conceived,' was  carried  was  of  frequent  occurrence  with  him.    When 

out  with  ffallantry  and  skill  by  all  the  ships  en-  his  fiag  ship,  the  Culloden,  took  fire  off  the 

caged,  inauding  the  Dutch  auxiliaries,  who  bore  Ooromandel  coast,  and  many  of  the  crew  jumped 

mSte  ftdl  ahare  of  the  brunt.    Lord  Exmonth  overboard,  and  there  was  general  oonfttnon,  he 

bad  lightly  estimated  tiie  power  of  his  own  beat  to  quarters,  ordered  the  marines  to  fire 

ridp*^  imerring  and  tremendous  broadside.    It  upon  any  one  attempting  to  leave  the  ship,  cut 

aoon  dlenced  the  battery  on  the  mole ;  but  the  the  tackles  of  the  boats  to  prevent  their  being 

Akerfnea  fbught  their  numerous  guns  with  pre-  hoisted  out^  restored  confidence,  and  had  the 

aliioa  md  intrepidity,  and  at  an  early  period  fire  extinguished.    Among  a  mutinous  crew,  on 

ioi  the  engagement  their  gun  boats  daringly  a  lee  shore,  or  in  the  heat  of  battle,  he  was 

iirept  up  to  ooard  the  admiral  and  the  frigate  always  the  same — always  ready,  always  reso* 

JMOCt  Mm.     Concealed  at  first  by  the  dense  lute.    In  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  religiousi 

ImiokeL  they  were  discovered  ere  they  ranged  loyal,  truthfbl,  humane,  and  charitable. 

iloDgnde^  and  nearly  all  sunk  by  a  few  well-  EXODUS  (Gr.  €$odo£j  departure),  the  going 

li&eSted  ahota.    At  great  risk  the  Algerine  fleet  out  or  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 

'mm  anbaequentlv  fired  and  burnt,  the  Queen  under  Moses.    This  event  has  been  largely  dis- 

Qhaxlotte,  from  her  close  proximity,  narrowly  cussed  by  critica  and  commentators,  and  there 

'aacaplng  a  similar  fate  as  one  of  the  burning  is  very  considerable  discrepancy  in  )iagard  to  the 

JmMM  drifted  past  her.    Toward  night,  as  the  date  of  the  exodus,  the  place  where  tlh  Hebrews 

CI  on  d&ore  became  silenced,  and  the  ammuni~  crossed  the  Red  sea,  the  nature  and*  extent  of 

ftn  abort,  the  fleet  gradually  slackened  fire ;  the  miracle  connected  with  this  passage,  6ui.  Dr. 

Hild  at  11  P.  M.  the  admiral  hauled  off,  after  an  Bobinson  advocates  the  view  that  the  Bed  sea 

"togpigement  of  nearly  9  hours*  duration.    The  was  crossed  at  or  near  Suez;  other  critica  and 

material  leeidt  of  Ibis  fierce  and  protracted  travellers  express  themselves  convinced  that  the 

bombardment  was  that  nearly  all  the  Algerine  passage  was  effected  at  Bas  Attaka,  where  the 

iMtteriea  toward  the  sea  were  crumbled  into  Valley  of  Wandering  terminates.    The  date  of 

'ndna.  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  town,  the  exodus  is  fixed  by  Usher  at  1491  B.  0.,  by 

snd  uat  Uie  arsenal  and  armed  shipping  were  the  Septuagint  16H  B.  0.,  by  Dr.  Halea  1648 

tamed.    Thediunage  was  enormous.    The  dey  B.  0.,  and  by  Bnnsen,  Lepaius,  and  Wilkinaon 

'nported  hia  loss  in  men  as  exceeding  7,000.  Of  at  or  about  1320  B.  0.  in  the  reign  of  a  Pharaoh 

tihe  British   force  818  men  were  killed  and  whose  name  waa  Pthahmen  or  Menenhthah. 

woonded,  and  65  of  the  Dutch.    No  officers  of  — ^The  book  of  Exodus  is  the  second  of  the  Pen- 

'Aattnotion  fell,  though  the  admiral  himself  had  tateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses.  It  givea  a  nar- 

aavwal  narrow  escapes.    He  was  struck  in  8  rativeof  the  fortunes  of  the  Israelites  after  their 

*|ilaee8|  and  a  cannon  shot  tore  away  the  skirts  migration  into  Egypt,  the  birth  and  education 

•cf  bk  coat    The  moral  effect  of  the  achieve-  of  Moses,  the  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians, 

'ment  waa  in  keeping  widi  the  material.   On  the  the  departure  of  the  Hebrewa,  the  passage  of  the 

'tttflmt^g  after  this  severe  lesson,  the  dey  sub-  Bed  sea,  the  ^ving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 

Inlttad  to  all  the  demands  that  had  been  made  and  the  erection  of  the  tabemade,  and  indudea 

imon  hha  by  Great  Britain,  including  the  aboli-  the  period  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  end 

'tloQ  of  Christian  slavery  for  ever,  and  the  im-  of  the  flrst  year  after  the  going  out  of  Egypt 

'mediate  release  of  1.200  slaves  of  all  nations.  EXOGENS  (Gr.  c(w,  outwiurd,  and  jwmutt,  to 

Od  Lcffd  Ezmouth's  former  visit  to  tbe  Barbary  generate),  a  class  of  plants  so  called  becauae 

ooaat  1.800  bad  been  aet  at  liberty.    Betuming  their  woody  matter  is  increased  by  additions  to 

to  ^ipand,  the  victor  in  this  memorable  conflict  the  outside  of  that  which  flrst  surrounds  the  cen- 

iraa  wdcomed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  He  tral  pith.    As  there  are  no  speciflc  limits  to  the 

waa  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount,  re-  age  ofexogenous  trees,  their  diameter  ipdefinitely 

eeived  the  tbanka  cf  parliament,  and  was  knight-  increases  by  this  annual  process,  a  distinct  ex- 

ed  by  aeveral  of  the  continental  potentates.    In  temal  layer  being  added  by  each  year's  growth. 

1817  the  naval  command  at  Plymouth  was  given  The  stem  of  an  exogen  consists  of  a  central  ool- 

Um,  which  he  retuned  for  8  years,  and  then  umn  of  pith  or  medulla,  woody  zones,  and  Imrk. 

retired  into  private  life.    In  seamanship,  vigi-  Processes  from  the  central  medulla  called  me- 
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dollary  rays  cross  tlie  zonos  transversely.    The  tunes  of  which  they  did  not  readily  peroeiTQ 

bark  of  an  exogon  parts  readily  from  the  under-  the  cause,  to  the  agency  of  malignant  q>irits, 

lying  wood  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  whose  power  they  sooght  to  break  br  incia- 

when  a  yiscid  secretion  called  cambium  is  pro-  tations,  music,  the  use  of  oertaln  woros,  bom- 

duced  between  the  wood  and  the  inner  surface  ing  drugs  or  chemical  compooDdSy  amnlets,  k^ 

of  the  bark.    It  is  at  this  period  that  the  leaves  Emcurus  and  JBSschines  were  the  sons  of  women 

expand  and  the  trunk  lengthens.    The  woody  who  lived  by  such  arts,  and  were  accitted  of 

fibres  in  the  leaves  are  prolonged  into  the  stem  having  sometimes  assisted  their  mothers  in  the 

or  trunk,  passing  down  among  the  cambium,  and  imposture.    Even  human  sacrifioea  were  resoit- 

adhering  partly  to  the  wood  and  partly  to  the  ed  to  in  order  to  destroy  the  q>ell8  of  demons, 

bark  of  the  previous  year.    By  this  means  new  Josephus  tells  us  that  Solomon  acquired  greit 

living  matter  is  continually  deposited  upon  the  skill  in  exorcising,  and  left  several  fbrmolas  to 

outer  portion  of  the  woody  stem  and  the  inner  be  used  in  the  ceremony.    He  gijas  a  curioos 

portions  of  the  bark.    It  is  in  this  part  of  example  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Idng'a  system 

the  stem  that  the  intensest  vitality  exists,  the  which  he  says  fell  under  his  own  obaervation. 

outer  and  older  layers  of  the  bark  and  the  inner  The  exorcist  *^put  a  ring  that  had  a  root  (rf  one 

and  older  concentric  rings  of  the  wood  becoming  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon  to  the 

inert  and  falling  off  or  decaying  without  injury  nostrils  of  the  demoniac^  after  which  be  drew 

to  the  vegetative  parts.    The  office  of  the  me-  out  the  demon  through  his  nostrils;  and-whea 

dullory  processes  is  very  important  as  means  of  the  man  fell  down  immediately  be  a^jored  him  to 

communication  between  the  centre  of  the  stem  return  unto  him  no  more,  making  stiU  meotioo 

and  the  outside  layers  or  rings ;  and  they  are  of  Solomon  and  reciting  the  incantation  which 

conduits,  so  to  speak,  by  which  the  fluid  matter  ho  composed.^'    In  the  book  of  Tobit  we  reid 

passing  down  the  bark  can  reach  the  wood  next  of  an  exorcism  practised  by  Tobit  at  the  bidding 

the  medulla  or  pith.    These  processes,  which  of  an  angel.   Neither  the  belief  in  diabolical  pflfr 

resemble  thin  plates,  are  of  a  spongy  nature  session  nor  the  use  of  exordsms  was  ooodemned 

similar  to  that  of  the  pith  from  which  they  ori-  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  cure  of  persona  tonneot- 

ginated.    They  sometimes  assume  sinuosities  ed  by  devils  was  among  the  commonest  prooft 

and  undergo  partial  obliteration ;  and  sometimes  of  a  divine  mission  given  by  him  and  his  diicipkB. 

the  wood  itself  assumes  an  excessive  irregular-  The  devil-worship  of  the  pagans  led  to  a  genenl 

ity.    As  these  circumstances  are  to  be  found  practice  in  tiie  early  chur(£  of  ezoreisiDg  oos* 

mostly  in  tropical  exogenous  trees,  vines,  and  verts  before  baptism ;  in  the  case  of  the  '^ca- 

climbers,  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  ergumens,''  or  really  possessed,  it  was  intended 

perceiving  from  transverse  sections  their  claims  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit ;  in  others  it  ma 

to  be  considered  as  exogens.    This  natural  char-  merely  to  breidc  the  power  of  Satan  over  the 

acter  of  an  outward  growth  in  the  exogens  is  convert  by  driving  out  wickedness^  and  wh  i 

associated  with  other  peculiarities  of  develop-  sjrmbol  of  belief  in  original  sin  and  of  the  ho^ 

ment  of  other  organs.    Thus,  the  leaves  have  ror  with  which  Ohristians  ooght  to  shna  the 

veins  ramifying  from  the  midrib  outwardly  to  devil  and  his  works.    With  this  view  the  B(^ 

the  circumference ;  or  if  there  are  several  ribe,  man  Catholics  have  always  retuned  it,  eTenia 

the  veins  are  still  of  the  same  quality,  so  as  to  the  baptism  of  infiints.    Th^  ezorciae  mks 

form  an  irregular  network.    These  veins  never  before  blessing  it,  in  token  of  diiri)elief  in  Ab 

run  parallel  to  each  other  without  ramifications,  pagan  doctrine  thi^  all  useful  things  are  ghraa 

and  even  some  which  appear  to  do  so  will  be  and  presided  over  by  spiritsi  and  not  anfr^ 

found  to  possess  secondary  veins.    The  leaves  quently  they  seek  by  ezorciams  to  allaj  fltonv 

also  fall  away  from  the  branches,  being  disartic-  and  check  the  ravages  of  nozions  aoimali  aaA 

ulated  from  their  places  of  insertion,  leaving  a  insects.    All  such  are  called  or^narrezontanSi 

dear  scar  behind.    Certain  foliolar  organs,  called  extraordinary  are  those  prononnoed  over  elM^ 

stipules,  are  also  frequently  attached  to  the  gumens.     The  form  nsed  for  snoh  parpooei 

leaves,  which  is  very  unusual  in  endogens.    The  greatly  varies ;  in  some  oases  it  is  yery  amplii 

flowers  are  quinary,  that  is,  they  have  5  sepa'ls,  but  when  the  subject  is  an  energomen  it  ii  tt* 

5  petals,  and  5  stamens,  or  some  power  of  that  tended  with  many  ceremonieiL     The  ezorait 

number.    The  tall  and  feathery  outline  of  the  marks  the  subject  with  the  dgn  of  the  eroei^ 

palms  is  never  seen  in  the  exogens,  as  none  of  sprinkles  him  with  holy  water,  reads  oterhim 

them  depend  on  a  single  terminal  bud  for  their  various  litanies,  psalmsj  and  pnmrs,  aMares  the 

developing  growth.  From  the  very  germination  demon  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Ohrbtiaa  re* 
of  the  seed  the  difleronce  is  apparent  in  the  form^  ligion  to  afflict  the  persoQ  no  mor^  and  eom- 

of  the  embryo  and  in  the  dicotyledonous  char-  mauds  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  de- 

acteristics  of  the  young  plant.  part.    The  exorcist  in  snoh  oases  b  a  nriest  who 

EXORCISM  (Gr.  r^p«M^a>,  to  conjure),  a  rite  must  receive  i^>eoial  authority  fktND  tne  bishoii, 

having  for  its  object  the  casting  out  of  evil  but  in  former  times  the  doty  waa  intmated  to 

spirits.  As  the  natural  attendants  of  a  belief  in  an  inferior  clerk.    The  order  of  exordst  is  the 

demoniacal  possession,  exorcisms   have  been  8d  of  the  minor  orders,  and  is  still  zetained, 

practised  in  every  age  and  country.  The  pagans  though  its  functions  are  performed  hj  prMSi — 

of  old,  like  those  of  to-day,  attributed  diseases  The  art  of  casting  out  devila  is  the  aal^Jeot  of 

which  baffled  their  skill,  and  almost  all  misfor-  several  very  cmious  old  woriu^  ooe  of  tba  molt, 
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mnnkable  of  wliioh  is  the   Thesaurus  Exof^  membrane  will  canse  an  exfoliation  of  the  sabia- 

eiMMWUflft  0I  Om^uratumum  terribilium,  potet^  cent  bone ;  bat  if  between  the  lamin®  of  this 

timimoruM^  ^fieaeitsimorumque,  cum  PracUea  envelope,  a  similar  operation  will  effect  the  &I1 

frdwtlmlma^quQniMSpM  of  the  tnmor  without  ii^'ory  to  the  sur&ce  of 

mml^fioajite  mmUa  de  Corporibus  Humanu  tan-  the  bone;  the  cartilage  soon  becomes  ossified, 

fuam  itagemi  ^utHmtquefugantury  expelhinr  and  the  exostosis  forms  one  body  with  the  bonei 

fur.   IhArinU  rrftrtimmut  atque  uberrimus:  resembling  the  first  variety  in  having  no  basal 

md  mammam  JBxireiitarum  Oammoditatem  in  line  of  separation.    In  coarse  of  time  the  ex- 

Iii00»  0iiiu»  €t  r^cuiVM  (Cologne,  1608).    In  cessive  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  these 

tbk  we  hftve  not  only  the  verbal  formidas  to  growths  may  convert  them  into  a  substance 

be  used,  wiUi  the  most  efficacious  drugs  for  having  the  appearance,  consistence,  weight,  imd 

ftwnlgfttlons  {mn^migaUo  harribili»%  but  direc*  pdish  of  ivory.  Among  the  constitntional  causes 

tioiis  ioT  dieting  the  possessed  on  bread,  mutton,  of  exostosis  are  syphilitic  poisoning,  the  scrofb- 

ancl  wine  or  holy  water,  and  for  administering  Ions  diathesis,  and  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  con* 

enetios  and  other  wholesome  medicines.  A  pic-  ditions;  but  local  causes  are  the  most  common. 

tone  of  the  demon,  ^fflgie  horribUi  ae  turpi,  These  tumors  are  frequent  in  domestic  animals. 

with  his  name  written  under  it  thrown  into  All  require  for  their  production  an  irritation  or 

the  flamefl^  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy,  inflammation  either  of  the  periosteum  or  the 

end  aiii^doas  use  of  vituperative  epithets  may  internal  structure  of  bone ;  me  syphilitic  taint 

oomptt  the  spirit  to  tell  his  name,  which  is  af-  generally  develops  its  exostoses  from  the  perios- 

wm  an  important  consideration.  (See  Demon.)  team,  and  on  bones  sparingly  covered  with  soft 

EXOSTOSIS  (Ghr.  c(,  out  of^  and  oarrroy,  parta,astheforebead,  lower  jaw,  tibia,  sternum, 

IXMie),  an  osseous  tumor  developed  on  the  sur-  clavicles,  and  ribs;  while  the  scrofulous  consti- 

Imo  of  a  bone,  originally  or  eventually  continu-  tution  favors  their  origin  in  the  deep-seated  por- 

ooa  with  its  snbstonce,  circumscribed,  without  tionsof  the  long  bones;  the  superficial  exostosis 

inlerior  eavity,  having  the  same  structure  and  can  hardly  be  developed  under  a  thick  mass  of 

Ub  as  tlM  bone  on  which  it  is  found.    There  are  frequently  contracting  muscles.  Contusions,  lo- 

tm  Tarieties  of  this  growth ;  in  one  the  bone,  cal  irritations,  and  wounds  of  bone,  frequentlj 

flBe  all  other  tissues  of  the  system,  takes  on  a  give  rise  to  periosteal  exostosis;  in  some  consti- 

■HtWd  devdopment,  an  eccentric  hypertrophy  tutions  there  is  such  a  disposition  to  the  deposit 

flf  ita  substance^  forming  a  well-defined  tumcrr  of  ossific  matter,  that  the  slightest  contusion  is 

OB  its  flurfiMe  by  the  mere  excess  of  interstitial  sufficient  to  cause  the  development  of  these  bony 

deposit;  in  the  other  the  new  ossific  growths,  not  only  on  bones  but  in  the  substance 

is  aepooited  originally  on  the  surface,  of  tendons  and  ligaments.    An  exostosis  may 

or  between  the  lunina)  of  the  periostenm,  grow  toward  the  interior  of  a  bone,  and  make 

ited  from  the  bone  at  first  by  cartilage,  no  appearance  externally ;  when  muscles  an4 

\A  atbennrd.  becoming  consolidated  to  it  in  the  tendons  are  displaced  or  distended,  the  move- 

Qsoal  manner  of  bony  processes.    The  first  va-  ments  of  the  joints  may  be  impeded,  even  to  the 

ifstgr  may  affect  the  g^reater  part  of  a  bone,  and  formation  of  anchylosis ;  pressure  upon  arteries, 

desMves  rather  the  name  of  kyperosUms;  and  veins,  and  nerves  may  cause  csdema,  aneurismal 

Hie  eeeoad,  by  the  progress  of  ossification,  may  tumors,  pain,  cramp,  and  partial  paralysis.    In 

be  coBTttrted  into  the  first ;  tiiis  distinction  is  of  the  upper  jaw  exostoses  often  project  toward  the 

eoiuiderable  importance  in  the  prognosis  and  orbital  and  the  buccal  cavities;  very  common 

troaftment  of  the  affection.    The  musdes  and  on  the  lower  jaw,  they  grow  sometimes  to  a 

•oft  perta  over  an  exostosis  are  generally  not  large  size ;  on  the  clavicle  they  are  compara- 

ahanged,  imleas  the  tumor  be  of  considerable  tively  rare,  but  exceedingly  common  in  the  pel- 

dae  aad  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  nerves  and  vie  cavity,  especially  in  females.    There  is  noth- 

ymaals;  but  the  periosteum  is  almost  always  ing  in  the  nature  of  the  growth  incompatible 

thiekeaed,  and  less  adherent  to  the  bone  than  with  life,  the  only  trouble  and  danger  being  firom 

maL    In  the  first  variety  the  form  is  regular,  their  mechauical  action  upon  neighboring  parts. 

and  the  bony  fibres  diverge  from  the  natural  di-  The  treatment  consists  in  remedies  addressed  to 

leotioii  to  enter  the  tumor,  as  In  other  forms  of  the  constitutional  cause,  if  there  be  any ;  in  ex- 

aooentrie  hypertrophy;  in  the  second  variety  citing  the  absorbents  by  mercurials,  mineral 

ftetera  18  irregular,  often  fiintastic  and  rough,  acids,  and  stimulating  applications;  in  prodnc> 

and  there  b  an  evident  iMise  by  which  it  is  as  it  ing  artificial  necrods  by  denuding  them  of  the 

were  immovably  articulated  to  the  supporting  periostenm ;  and  in  removing  the  tumors  by  the 

Ixme^  eaoeii^  in  very  old  growths;  this  base  in  saw,  chisel,  trephine,  or  other  instruments. 

reeenft  caaes  is  cartilaginous  and  readily  sepa-  EXPANSION,  the  propertjr  displayed   by 

ntod,  waA  shows  that  this  kind  of  exostosis^ri-  bodies  of  enlarging  in  bulk  by  increase  of  heat, 

glnatoa  from  and  Ui  nourished  by  the  investing  or  in  a  few  instances  by  increase  of  cold,  and  also 

peiloatoom ;  it  indicates  also  a  method  of  treat-  of  moisture.    It  is  seen  in  solids  in  the  common 

meat  whieh  hrn  been  found  successful,  by  de-  operation  of  setting  the  tire  of  a  wheel;  the 

ftn^^Tg  them  of  thc^  periosteum  and  causing  iron  ring,  being  heated  in  the  circle  of  burning 

fhefar  neerosb  and  separation  fW>m  want  of  nu-  chips  and  coals  arranged  upon  the  ground,  en- 

tritiim.    If  the  eartilaginoas  base  rests  upon  the  larges  in  bulk,  so  as  easily  to  slip  over  the  fel- 

theperioienm,  the  removal  of  this  loes,  which  it  pinches  dosely  together,  aa  it 
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grows  cool  on  the  application  of  cold  water.  It 
is  seen  in  liquids  in  the  rise  of  mercury  in  the 
thermometer ;  and  in  aeriform  bodies  in  the  as- 
cending currents  of  heated  air,  or  more  plainly 
in  the  bursting  of  a  tight  bladder,  as  the  air 
it  encloses  swells  hy  exposure  to  heat.  The 
amount  of  expansion  exhibited  by  different  bod- 
ies by  any  given  increase  of  heat  is  very  va- 
rious. Those  only  which  exist  in  the  aeriform 
state,  or  as  vapors,  can  be  classed  together  in 
this  respect.  They  all  expand  alike  by  the  same 
increase  of  temperature.  Like  air  they  increase 
in  bulk  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point, 
so  that  100  measures  at  the  lower  degree  fill 
187i  at  the  higher.  For  each  degree  of  tem- 
perature the  expansion  is  f\jf.  Each  solid  body 
has  its  own  rate  of  expansion,  which  however 
is  not  uniform  for  equal  increments  of  temper- 
ature, but  increases  at  high  degrees  in  a  faster 
ratio.  This,  unless  special  allowance  is  made 
for  it  in  the  graduation,  introduces  error  in 
thermometers,  those  marked  off  in  equal  divi- 
sions for  the  high  degrees  evidently  not  being 
correct  Another  source  of  error  also  is  in  the 
unequal  expansion  of  the  different  materials. 
The  mercury  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water  expands  1  in  66.08 ;  between  the 
tatter  and  392*^,  1  in  64.61 ;  and  between  this 
and  672°,  1  in  64.01.  Glass  expands  in  the 
same  range  of  temperature,  in  the  first  division, 
j^lyT ;  in  the  2d,  ^\^ ;  and  in  the  8d,  j^^. 
In  a  mercurial  thermometer  it  is  the  difference 
of  expansion  between  the  mercury  and  the  glass 
that  is  indicated,  and  the  temperature  indicated 
by  686°  would  correspond  to  667°  determined 
by  the  expansion  of  glass  alone,  or  to  672°  by 
the  air  thermometer.  Various  instruments  called 
pyrometers  have  been  devised  to  determine 
high  degrees  of  temperature  by  the  amount  of 
expansion  of  bars  of  different  metals.  They  are 
all  approximate  only  in  their  results,  for  the 
reasons  given.  DanielPs  register  pyrometer  is 
the  most  accurate.  (See  Pyrometer  and  Ther- 
MOMSTER.)  The  expansions  of  various  bodies 
from  82°  to  212°  are  presented  in  the  following 
Uble: 


Nmmb. 


Zinc,  cast 

**     sheet . . 

Lead 

Tin 

Silver 

Brass 

Copper  


OT" 


Blsmnth 

Iron 

Antiroonf . . . 
T^pYd  steel 
PaUadioin.... 

Platinum 

OlasfLwithoat 

lead 

Flint  glass... 


ErpMitioo 
in  UD^b. 


1  in 
1  " 
1   •• 
1   " 
1   " 
1   ** 
1   •* 
1  - 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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828 

84() 

8.M 

016 

6c24 

036 

082 

682 

712 

"     846 

"     W8 

**     926 

•*  1,000 

•*  1,181 


u 


1  "1,148 
1   "1,248 


Ezpuuioo 
in  bulk. 


1  in  113 


Authoritlea. 


u 


117 

172  i 

17,*^. 

179 

194' 

227 

2391 

2S2 

807 

809 

833  I 


1   •*  882 
1   •*  416 


Snncaton. 


Lavoisior    and     La- 
place. 


SmofttoB. 

Dulong  and  Petit. 

8meaton. 

Lavoisier  and  Laplaoo. 

Wollastoa 

VDnlong  and  Petit 

Lavoisier  and  I^placo. 


The  expansion  in  bulk  is  thus  found  to  be 
about  8  times  the  linear  expansion.  When 
metals  become  liquid  by  fusion,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  law  of  their  expansion;  their 


specific  gravity  increases,  as  is  shown  bj  tolid 
pieces  of  a  metal  always  floating  iipoa  the 
surface  of  a  melted  mass  of  the  same  metal, 
and  on  cooling  the  metal  expands.  Thns  it  vt 
that  in  most  castings,  the  mould  is  entirely 
filled  in  its  minutest  parts. — ^A  great  difference 
is  shown  in  the  amount  of  expansion  of  differ- 
ent liquids  ;  thns  water  gains  ^  in  balk  when 
its  temperature  is  raised  from  S2°  to  212°;  oil 
of  turpentine  ^r ;  and  mercury  in  a  glass  tube 
^T-  A  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  law 
of  expansion  of  liquids  in  proportioQ  as  they 
are  heated  is  shown  in  the  case  <^  water. 
When  this  is  cooled  from  the  temperature  of 
60°,  it  continues  to  contract  until  it  reaches  the 
temperature  of  39.2°.  From  this  point  it  ex- 
pands until  it  freezes  at  82°,  its  rate  of  expan- 
sion being  about  the  same  from  89°  whether  it 
is  heated  or  cooled.  An  important  benefidil 
effect  resulting  from  this  pecnliarity  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  water  is  seen  in  the  protection  it  tS' 
fords  to  the  natural  bodies  of  this  flaid,  as  lakes 
and  ponds,  against  being  frozen  througfaoat. 
For,  as  the  suiface  of  the  water  is  eooled  below 
89°  by  the  cold  air  above,  this  portion  by  its 
expansion  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the 
water  below,  and  consequently  remiuns  at  the 
top.  At  82°  a  covering  of  ice  forms  over  the 
water,  which  being  a  poor  condoctor  of  hi«t 
preserves  the  great  body  of  water  below  from 
falling  to  a  lower  temperatnre  than  $9°,  the 
point  of  its  greatest  density. — So  great  a  power 
is  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  metals  on 
cooling  after  being  expanded  by  heating,  that  tins 
has  been  applied  as  a  mechanical  fbroe^  as  in 
the  bringing  together  of  heavy  walls  of  build- 
ings which  had  separated  by  oneqnal  settling. 
Strong  iron  bars  are  passed  horizontally  throng 
the  opposite  walls,  and  being  heated  throne- 
out  their  length,  are  closely  keyed  np  lund 
then  allowed  to  cool ;  and  the  prooees  is  re- 
peated until  the  desired  efifect  is  obtained. 
This  suggests  the  danger  of  inserting  bars  of 
metal  closely  in  walls  of  masonry,  as  by  the 
force  exerted  by  their  expansion  they  tend 
to  thrust  portions  of  the  wall  ont  of  place. 
The  expansion  of  water  in  freezing  has  been 
practically  applied  to  the  rendhag  of  rocks,  ^e 
fluid  being  poured  into  the  fissores  and  allowed 
to  freeze.  This  is  one  of  the  most  c^oient 
agents  employed  by  nature  ibr  the  disintegra- 
tion of  rocky  clifik  The  expansion  by  access 
of  moisture  is  exhibited  in  the  sweUing  of  the 
fibre  of  wood  or  oi  ropes.  This,  too,  is  some* 
times  employed  as  a  powerfbl  mechanical  forces 
as  by  inserting  wedges  of  wood  into  cracks,  or 
into  holes  drilled  for  the  purpose  in  rocks,  and 
then  covering  the  wood  witn  water.  As  this 
is  absorbed,  the  wood  slowly  expands,  exerting 
a  steady  pressure  of  surprising  force  to  open  the 
fissure. — ^The  presence  of  moistarein  the  atmo- 
sphere is  ascertained  ^  instruments  based  on 
this  principle.  (See  Htoroicxtxb.)  For  the 
effect  of  expansion  of  steam,  see  Srax. 

EXPLOSION,  the  sudden  and  violent  ex- 
pansion of  a  body  by  its  con^nent  parts  ac- 
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ooirfiig  A  great  increase  of  bulk.   In  gunpowder  occnrred -at  a  large  blast  fiimace  in  Wales 

loii  is  tliereBCilt  of  its  elements  suddenly  enter-  some  years  ago,  which  was  caused  by  one  of 

faig  into  new  combinations  and  assuming  the  the  workmen  throwing  a  shovelful  of  hot  coals 

gneons  state  by  the  application  of  heat.    As  into  the  top,  when  the  charges  had  run  very 

BMotioned  in  the  article  Blasting,  the  bulk  is  low,  preparatory  to  blowing  out.    The  whole 

tbxu  instantly  increased  more  than  450  times,  stack  was  instantly  demolished  with  a  tremen- 

■iqmosing  the  temperature  of  the  gases  to  be  dous  explosion,  and  9  men  were  kiUed. — ^The 

at  ttM  freezing  pomt ;  but  such  a  degree  of  wondernil  power  developed  by  the  explosion  of 

beat  is  developed  in  the  chemical  changes  which  gunpowder  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of 

taloe  idaoe,  that  the  volume  of  the  gases  is  sup-  Count  Rumford.    He  loaded  a  mortar  with  -^ 

poted  to  be  firom  4,000  to  6,000  times  that  of  of  an  ounce  of  powder,  and  closing  up  every 

the  powder.    A  remarkable  feature  in  these  aperture  he  placed  a  cannon  so  as  to  rest  upon 

es^ooons  is  the  immense  velocity  with  which  the  chargd  with  a  pressure  of  8,081  lbs.    On 

tiie  gases  expand;  and  another  is  the  intense  firing,  the  mortar  burst  with  a  loud  explosion, 

degree  of  heat  produced.  Explosions  are  caused  raising  the   cannon  upon  it.     Twenty-ei^t 

hj  the  sudden  formation  of  steam  in  consider-  grains  of  powder  closely  confined  in  a  cylindri- 

aUe  quantities,  or  by  the  sudden  failure  of  the  cal  space  which  it  just  filled  on  exploding  burst 

vewcf  in  which  it  is  confined  to  longer  retain  a  bar  of  iron  capable  of  resisting  a  strain  of 

iL    By  its  property  of  elasticity  it  instantly  200  tons.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  gun- 

assomes  a  greater  volume,  breaking  from  its  powder  explosions  on  record  occurred  at  Wil- 

eoofinement  with  the  violent  movement  of  an  mington,  I>el.,  May  81, 1854.     Three  wagons 

ex^kmm.    Electrical  explosions  are  produced  from  Dupont's  mills,  loaded  with  150  barreb  of 

by  tiie  instantaneous  restoration  of  equilib-  powder  which  contained  12,000  lbs.,  were  pass- 

nom  between  two  bodies  difierently  excited,  mg  through  the  town  near  together.    By  some 

It  is  witnessed  in  its  most  terrific  forms  in  means  fire  was  communicated  to  the  powder, 

liie  stroke  of  lightning,  and'  in  the  discharge  and  the  whole  blew  up.    The  effects  were  felt 

of  the  fire  baUs  which  are  seen  at  times  to  in  the  buildings  for  more  than  a  mile  around. 

hvat  with  tremendous  reports  in  the  atmo-  Some  were  destroyed ;  windows  in  those  near 

(^ihere.    Liquids  thrown  in  very  small  quantity  by  were  burst  in ;  in  others  the  nearest  win- 

imon  tiie  somoe  of  molten  copper  cause  most  dows  to  tibe  explosion  were  burst  in,  and  the 

violent  explosions,  which  can  hardly  be  ex-  others  out;  while  in  those  fhrther  off  the  force 

slained  by  the  mere  evolution  of  the  gaseous  was  exerted  outward.    A  wagon  tire  was  torn 

Ijodies  which  the  liquid  employed  is  capable  of  off  the  wheel,  and  a  piece  left  on  a  hill  a  quarter 

tifodiUHng.    If  melted  metal  is  allowed  to  flow  of  a  mile  off.    Shoes  were  stripped  off  the  feet 

Bk  moist  sand  or  moulds  containing  water,  ex-  of  the  horses,  and  in  the  houses  the  casters  fi*om 

ploijons  are  produced  which  are  often  attended  the  furniture  and  the  hinges  from  the  doors. 

irith  serious  consequences.    They  are  not  of  Under  the  wagons  depressions  were  made  in 

tare  oocorrenoe  in  iron  founderies.    In  these,  the  hard  macadamized  road  by  a  condensation 

hot  more  particularly  in  large  blast  furnaces,  of  the  earth.    The  one  under  the  middle  wag- 

eiplodons  sometimes  occur  from  bodies  of  in-  on  measured  10  feet  by  5,  and  was  8  feet 

jfiammable  gases  collecting  in  the  furnace  itself  deep.    Cast  iron  water  pipes  4  or  5  feet  below 

or  in  the  hot  air  chambers  or  flues,  or  under  the  the  surface  were  broken  off    The  most  terri- 

iK^en^  where  they  are  conveyed  to  be  consum-  ble  explosion  which  ever  occurred  was  that  at 

ad  fbr  the  heat  they  produce,  and  where  they  Brescia  in  Aug.  1767.    In  the  vaults  of  the 

beocnne  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.    At  one  church  of  St.  Nazaire  a  large  quantity  of  am- 

oC  the  large  blast  fiimaces  of  the  Thomas  iron  munition  was  stored  belonging  to  the  repub* 

eompany,  on  the  Lehigh  river  in  Pennsylvania,  lie  of  Venice.    This  was  fired  by  a  stroke  of 

a  terrific  explosion  occurred  a  few  years  since  lightning,  207,600  lbs.  exploding  at  once,  reduc- 

from  the  gas  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stack  ing  nearly  |  of  the  city  to  ruins,  and  destroying 

finding  its  way  back  into  the  air  receiver  and  about  8,000  of  the  inhabitants. — In  the  explo- 

Uowing  cylinders;  and  a  still  more  disastrous  sion  of  gaseous  mixtures,  most  powerftil  effects 

aaqilosion  of  the  same  nature  took  place  at  the  are  caused  when  these  produce  water  by  the 

JEbidson  iron  works  on  the  Hudson  river,  by  combination  of  their  elements,  as  in  the  mixture 

vhich  an  enormous  globe  of  boiler  plate  iron,  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxy- 

AO  ibet  in  diameter,  used  for  giving  regularity  gen.     The  vapor  generated  is  rendered  ez- 

io  the  blast,  was  blown  apart,  the  upper  half  tremely  rare  by  the  intense  heat.    By  condens- 

1^  the  shell  being  torn  and  thrown  off  with  a  ing  this,  and  thus  producing  a  vacuum,  it  has 

report  that  startled  the  city  as  if  it  had  been  an  been  thought  practicable  to  apply  explosions  to 

(Barthqnake.    Explosions  in  the  stacks  occur  in  generate  mechanical  power  for  useful  purposes ; 

new  ftimaoes  not  well  dried  before  they  are  put  and  machines  have  been  contrived  with  this 

In  blast,  and  sometimes  are  repeated  at  intervals  object.    In  the  IHctionnaire  des  arts  et  manU" 

tosp  weeks.    A  new  fiimace  at  Rossie,  St.  Law-  faetures  an  account  is  given  of  an  invention  of 

lence  co.,  N.  Y.,  some  years  since  exploded  from  M.  Selligue,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  pro- 

this  cause,  throwing  out  a  considerable  portion  pel  vessels  through  the  water  by  exploding  re- 

pl  its  contents  and  setting  fire  to  all  that  was  peated  charges  of  carburetted  hydrogen  mixed 

eombnstible  about  it.   A  most  serious  explosion  with  atmospheric  air  through  two  strong  tubes 
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which  were  directed  through  the  stem  and  Shoemflker  of  Baltimore  in  an  expreis  irom 

opened  under  the  water.  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.  0.    Abont  the 

EXPONENT  ^Lat.  exponere,  to  manifest),  in  same  time  Ilamden  and  oo/s  Boston,  Spring- 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  small  figure  or  letter,  field,  and  Albany  express  was  parchased  bj 
written  to  the  right  of  and  above  a  quantity  or  Thompson  and  co.,  who  gave  it  their  namcL 
idgebraic  term,  to  show  how  often  the  quantity  which  it  still  bears.  About  the  same  period 
or  term  must  be  multiplied  by  itself.  Thus,  Gay  and  co.,  afterward  Gay  and  Kinsley,  com- 
3*  signifies  that  4  tlirees  must  be  multiplied  to*  menced  what  is  now  known  as  Kinsley  and 
gether,  and  3*  is  equal  to  81 ;  in  like  manner  co.'s  express,  running  between  New  York  and 
(o+J)'  signifies  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  rep-  Boston,  r*a  Newport  and  Fall  River.  The  ex- 
resented  by  a  and  b  must  be  written  down  as  press  lines  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and  tbenoe 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  c.  and  then  to  the  remoter  west,  were  established  by  Henry 
multiplied  consecutively  into  itself.  (See  Al-  Wells.  The  first  express  west  of  Bnnalo  was 
OEBRA.) — Exponential  equations  and  functions  commenced  in  April,  1845,  by  Messrs.  Wells, 
are  those  in  which  the  exponents  contain  un-  Fargo  and  Dunning,  under  the  style  of  Wells  and 
known  or  variable  quantities;  such  as  y=a%  in  co.  It  was  disposed  of,  2  years  afterward,  to 
which  a  is  the  only  known  quantity.  Expo-  William  G.  Fargo  and  William  A.  Livingston, 
nential  equations  are  usually  reduced  to  loga-  who  continued  it,  under  the  style  of  Livingston 
rithmic,  and  thus  solved.  and  Fargo,  until  March  18,  1850,  when  it  was 

EXPRESS,  a  messenger  or  conveyance  sent  consolidated  with  the  expresses  of  Wei  Is  and  co., 
on  any  special  errand,  particularly  a  courier  des-  and  Butterfield,  Wasson,  and  co.  The  express 
patched  with  important  communications.  In  line  lost  named  hod  been  created  abont  a  year 
the  United  States  the  word  is  applied  to  a  system  previous  by  John  Butterfield.  These  8  eon- 
organized  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  ccms,  when  united,  were  called  the  ^  Anterican 
or  parcels  of  any  kind.  This  system  was  originat-  Express  Company."  William  F.  Hamden,  the 
ed  March  4, 1839,  when,  agreeably  to  announce-  founder  of  the  express  business,  died  in  1848, 
ment  published  for  several  days  in  the  news-  leaving  little  or  no  property.  In  the  mean  time 
papers,  Mr.  William  F.  Uarnden  of  Boston  made  numerous  short  express  routes  and  local  ex* 
a  trip  from  that  city  to  New  York  as  a  public  presses  had  come  into  successful  operaUon 
messenger.  Ilis  route  was  by  the  Boston  and  throughout  Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of  New 
Providence  railroad  and  the  Long  Island  sound  England.  Messrs.  Pullen,  YirgiL  and  Stone, 
steamboat,  which  connected  with  that  line.  lie  who  by  their  efiicient  services  had  contributed 
had  in  charge  a  few  booksellers'  bundles  and  largely  to  the  success  of  Harnden'S  business  in 
orders,  and  some  brokers'  parcels  of  New  York  its  infancy,  now  started  an  express  between 
and  southern  and  western  bank  notes  to  deliver  New  York  and  Montreal,  and  laid  the  founda- 
or  exchange — a  service  for  which  he  charged  tion  of  the  "National  Express  Company."  WellsL 
an  adequate  compensation.  Mr.  Ilornden  pro-  Forgo,  and  co.'s  California  express  was  created 
posed  also  to  take  the  charge  of  freight,  and  in  the  city  of  Now  York  in  1852.  Adams  and 
attend  to  its  early  delivery.  For  this  purpose  co.'s  California  express,  established  in  1849,  was 
he  had  made  a  contract  with  the  above  named  succeeded  in  1855  by  that  of  Freeman  and  co. 
railroad  and  steamboat  companies.  He  was  to  In  1854  Adams  and  co.,  the  Hamden  express 
make  4  trips  per  week.  The  project  recom-  (then  owned  by  Thompson  and  Livingston), 
mended  itself  to  business  men,  especially  those  Kinsley  and  co.,  and  Iloey  and  co.,  were  con- 
whose  communications  between  the  two  cities  solidated  in  a  joint  stock  institution,  now  famous 
were  frequent.  It  was  particularly  acceptable  as  the  *^  Adams  Express  Company.**  Its  stock 
to  the  press,  to  which  Mr.  Uarnden  made  himself  is  in  12,000  shares,  of  no  stated  par  value,  but 
very  useful  in  the  voluntary  transmission  of  the  usually  regarded  as  worth  at  least  $100  per 
latest  intelligence,  in  advance  of  the  mail.  A  share.  The  ^^  United  States  Express  Company" 
year  later  (1840)  a  competing  express  was  was  commenced  in  1858.  It  runs  a  through 
started  by  P.  B.  Burke  and  Alvan  Adams,  the  express  twice  a  day  to  Buf&lo,  over  the  New 
ownership  and  sole  operation  of  which  soon  de-  York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  thence  to  nnmeroos 
volved  upon  the  latter.  In  1841  Mr.  Adams  western  cities,  towns,  and  stations.  Between 
associated  with  him  William  B.  Dinsmore  of  New  York  and  Dunkirk,  and  at  all  the  stations 
Boston  as  his  partner,  and  gave  him  the  charge  upon  its  route,  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
of  their  New  York  office.  Adams  and  co.^s  ex-  company  is  doing  an  express  business  which  was 
press  was  carried  by  the  Norwicli  and  Worcester  first  established  by  the  regular  express  company 
route.  In  1840  Mr.  D.  Brigham,  jr.,  Ilarnden^s  last  mentioned.  The  *^  Hope  Express  Company,'' 
New  York  agent,  became  his  partner,  and  soon  the  ^^  New  Jersey  Express  Company,*'  and  the 
after  went  to  England,  where  he  laid  the  founda-  ^Howard  Express  C/ompany,"  established  as 
tion  of  Harnden  and  co.^s  foreign  business.  He  joint  stock  concerns  since  1854^  were  founded 
returned  in  1841,  and  in  that  year  their  line  was  upon  successful  individual  enterprises  of  some 
extended  south  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and  west  years^  standing  prior  to  that  date.  They  serve 
to  Albany.  A  year  or  two  later  Adams  and  co.  every  part  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
established  E.  S.  Sanford  as  their  agent  in  Phil-  The  **  Eastern  Express  Company"  also  is  a  union 
adelphia,  and  ho  became  a  partner  in  their  busi-  of  several  individual  enterprises,  consolidated 
ness  there.  lie  also  became  associated  with  3.  M.  Jan.  1,  1857.    Its  principal  office  is  in  Boston, 
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MslliliiiaicUTWgebT        ^osraHrood  and  freight  upon  it  to  the  nearest  station  to  which 

iboftt  routes  into  Ms       i    1  New  Hamp-  the  express  can  convey  it  is  entered  in  the  pre- 

.' '  Fiske  and  oo^  and  Cheney,  Fiske,  and  paid  column,  and  the  balance  of  the  prepayment 

rapvoprietorsof  expresses  which  have  been  is  entered  in  what  is  called  the  '*  paid  through" 

vnAi],  fbr  some  years  p«st,  in  lllaasachn-  colnmn,  to  defray  the  cost  of  completing  its 

Hew  Haonpshire,  and  Vermont.    Massa-  transit  to  destination.    The  footings  of  the  pre- 

itts  Is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  paid  and  paid  through  columns  are  chargea  to 

MMi^  the  most  of  which  have  short  routes,  the  agency  where  the  package  was  billed;  the 

■6  operated  by  individual  enteiprise.    The  footings  of  the  expense  and  might  columns  to 

ledeia-Enropean  Express   ana  Exchange  the  agent  to  whom  the  way  bill  is  sent    Every 

Httiy."  created  in  New  York,  July  1, 1855,  package  is  compared  with  the  entry  in  the  way 

RMmded  upon  the  business  of  Livingston  bill  by  the  agent  receiving  it,  and  if  correct,  it 

VeOSi  and  Edwards,  Sanford,  and  co.    It  is  checked  off;  if  wrong,  information  of  the 

I  aad  receives  an  express  by  every  regular  error  is  sent  to  the  proper  source.    If  it  conrists 

€  tordm  steamships,  and  transacts  business  of  an  erroneous  cha^s^  the  receiving  agent 

mdra,  raris,  and  all  the  European  cities*  charges  it  back  in  his  way  bill  to  the  ofSce 

American  exnreas  company  does  an  im-  where   it  was   made.    Thus  the  mistake   is 

le  carrying  and  collecting  business  through-  speedily  rectified.    As  every  agent  issuing  a 

hb  western  states  and  territories.    It  has  way  bill  keeps  a  copy  of  it,  the  correction  of 

sand  agencies  in  upward  of  400  cities  and  errors  is  greatly  facilitated.    The  agents  file 

Si    Its  Joint  stock  capital,  $760,000,  is  In  all  the  way  bills  received  bjr  them,  and  periodi* 

•  of  $100  each,  seUing,  when  they  find  cally  return  them  to  the  main  office  of  the  divi* 

way  into  the  market,  which  is  seldom,  at  sion.    The  express  messengers  are  great  travel- 

Ivaace. — Hie  aggregate  capital  inveeted  at  lers ;  there  is  one  in  the  city  of  New  York  who 

ofc  in  the  express  business  is  variously  has  made  the  transit  of  1,500,000  miles  durioff 

isled  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  the  last  10  years.    The  express  service,  in  aU 

Mid  to  yield  from  12  to  14  per  cent  per  its  departments^  gives  employment  to  upward 

m  to  the  stockholders.    The  amount  of  of  5,000  men. 

>  notes  and  other  money  transported  by  EXTRACTS,  in  pharmacy,  matters  obtained 
npreas  companies  is  not  less  than  $10.-  by  digesting  vegetable  substances  with  water,  al* 
lOi  per  day.  They  have  contracts  witn  cohol,  ether,  or  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
inks  for  this  service,  charjpng  from  18  to  80  products  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  pasty  or 
^vper  $1,000,  according  to  the  distance,  sometimes  hard  and  dry  consistence.  In  some 
Imm  prioes,  in  ordinary  times,  regulate  the  instances,  as  in  succulent  and  green  vegetable 
>jB(t  mcehanp  between  the  ciUes  of  the  matter,  the  active  principle  which  it  is  desired  to 
MlStetea.  The  expresses  travel  at  the  most  obtain  is  separated  by  expressing  the  juices  of  the 
lento  poarible,  and  make  the  transit  of  plant.  These  are  then  evaporated  to  the  proper 
DnHea  of  railroad  twice  daily.  Every  car  consistence.  Before  pressing,  the  substances  are 
iAD  of  express  freight  is  accompanied  by  a  also  sometimes  mixed  with  the  fiuid  selected 
BDgir,  who  has  also  in  diarge  sundry  for  the  solution  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
kttge  trunks^  friU  of  small  but  valuable  hours.  In  selecting  a  suitable  menstruum  in 
il%  and  one  or  more  iron  boxes  or  safes,  which  to  procure  the  principles  of  the  plant, 
fe  18  inches  square,  containing  money  for  reference  is  had  to  the  nature  of  these ;  if  they 
etyto  banks,  brokers,  and  others.  To  are  gums  or  starch  which  maybe  taken  up  by 
KSDreas  agent  at  each  station  he  delivers  water,  the  cheap  fluid  \b  employed,  and  the  resina 
i  ue  way  bill  to  that  place  may  call  for,  which  are  soluble  only  in  alcohol  or  ether  are 
paoiives  freight  ^,  to  be  forwarded  from  left  behind.  But  if  it  be  the  resins  or  the  vola- ' 
point  to  towns  further  on.  All  this  is  done  tile  oils  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  alcohol 
•station  during  the  ordinary  pause  made  or  ether  is  employed  to  separate  these,  and  the 
m  express  train.  Every  thing  in  charge  of  gums,  starch,  &c.,  which  are  soluble  only  in 
apneas  fbr  transportation  is  entered  with  water,  do  not  pass  with  the  matters  soluble  in 
lata  upon  a  way  bill  at  Uie  office  or  station  alcohol  through  the  filter.  Various  methods 
.  ^iridoQ  it  is  forwarded.  .The  address  of  are  adopted  to  effect  solutions  of  vegetable 
paokage  is  entered  in  fdll,  and  the  fare  principles,  so  as  to  obtain  their  full  strength 
^  the  express  is  to  receive  upon  it  If  the  without  endangering  their  decomposition  oy 
thm  reo^ved  it  frt>m  some  other  express,  exposure  to  too  great  heat  It  was  the  opinion 
bar  ionvoe,  to  whidi  he  has  paid  a  prior  of  Orfila,  firom  numerous  experiments  upon  ex- 
pa  iqHm  it,  he  enters  the  amount  so  paid  by  tracts,  that  their  virtues  diminish  in  proportion 
III  the  oolamn  td  .'^oash  expenses,"  or  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
■ea^^anditispnt  to  hisoredit,  and  collected,  The  method  by  hot  infhsion  is  consequently 
£er  with  the  frei^t,  upon  die  delivery  of  adopted,  and  that  also  of  maceration.  By  the 
ladcage  at  its  deronatlon.    If,  on  the  other  latter,  plants  are  left  with  alcohol  a  we^  or 

««*A*«*ta,  the  amount  more  at  a  time,  and  the  process  is  sometimes 


,.tiie  freight  has  been  , 

band  ia&e  **prepai   '-  n.    If  it  has  hastened  by  digestion  at  a  moderate  heat    An 

prepaid  to  some  poii          u  terminus  excellent  method  of  obtaining  concentrated  ex«> 

aaiipWi  Una,  orari     an  i-oute^the  tracts  with  cold  liquids  has  been  introduced  hj 
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the  French,  and  is  caUed  by  them  the  method  carefully  protected  firom  the  idr ;  and  when  ip- 

of  displacement,  for  which  the  name  percola-  plied  to  use,  it  may  be  in  the  fSorm  of  piUa,  dry 

ting  process  might  well  be  substituted.    It  is  powder,  or  tinctures,  prepared  by  diseolTing  in 

the  principle  of  lixiviation  exhibited  in  the  alcohol  or  some  other  proper  Bolyent.~>£z* 

common  mode  of  extracting  the  lye  from  wood  tbaotiyi,  or  Extbactiyx  Hattxb,  Is  the  name 

ashes  for  making  soap.    A  quantity  of  water  given  to  a  brownish  substance,  which  forms  in 

poured  into  the  cask  upon  the  ashes  becomes  evaporating  vegetable  solutions  by  a  portion  of 

saturated  with  the  potash ;  and  if  more  water  the  vegetable  matter  absorbing  oxygen  from 

is  afterward  added,  the  first  portion  is  not  weak-  the  air  and  becoming  insoluble  in  water.    It 

ened  by  its  mixing  with  it,  but  the  strong  gives  a  brownish  color  to  the  water  with  which 

liquor  is  displaced  on  the  passage  for  its  exit  it  is  mixed,  and  appears  to  be  similar  in  its  pro* 

being  opened  under  ^o  filtering  material  in  the  perties  to  the  humine  or  nlmine  of  different 

bottom  of  the  cask.    The  second  body  of  water,  chemists.    Berzelius  proposed  for  it  the  name 

allowed  to  stand  in  the  same  way,  acquires  apotheme,  meaning  aeposit    It  is  nsed  as  a 

much  less  strength ;  and  the  third  still  less,  basis  for  brown  dyes,  and  combines  with  the 

Cylindrical  vessels  of  tin  and  of  queensware  or  mordant  alumina. 

glass  ore  now  used  for  obtaining  vegetable  ex-  EXTRACTION  OF  ROOTS,  in  arithmetic 
tracts  on  this  plan.  They  terminate  below  in  the  process  of  finding  a  number  which  multiplied 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  where  the  cylinder  by  itself  a  given  number  of.  times  will  prodnce 
begins  to  contract  into  this  shape,  a  colande;  is  the  given  number.  The  first  root  is  the  nnm- 
accurately  fitted.  On  this  is  placed  some  cot-  her  itself,  the  2d  root  requires  to  be  mnltklied 
ton  or  tow,  and  then  the  vessel  is  nearly  filled  once  by  itself,  the  8d  root  t^i4ce,  dec  Thus 
with  the  vegetable  substance,  which  has  been  the  2d  root  of  4,006  is  64,  the  8d  root  is  16,  the 
first  ground  to  powder  in  a  mill.  Water,  ether,  4th  root  is  8,  the  6th  is  4,  the  12th  is  2.  The 
or  some  other  liquid  is  then  gradually  addea  2d  root  is  called  the  square  root,  becaose  it  ez- 
until  the  powder  is  saturated  with  it,  the  escape  presses  the  linear  side  of  a  square  whose  soper- 
through  the  funnel  being  stopped  by  a  plug  or  ficies  is  expressed  by  the  original  nnmber;  and 
stopcock  in  the  lower  end  as  long  as  may  be  the  8d  root  is  called  the  cnbe  root,  because  it 
desired.  The  powder  may  be  covered  with  a  expresses  the  linear  side  of  a  cube  whose  solid- 
second  colander  or  diaphragm  pierced  with  ity  is  expressed  by  the  ori^^jud  nmnber.  Thus 
holes,  and  upon  this  successive  portions  of  4,096  cubic  inches  would  m  contained  in  a  ci^ 
water  may  be  poured,  filling  the  cylinder.  It  is  of  10  inches ;  and  4,096  square  inches  in  a  square 
important  that  tliis  should  be  kept  constantly  of  64  inches.  Roots  are  most  eadly  extracted 
full.  By  making  the  top  of  the  cylinder  air-  by  means  of  logarithms.  (See  Looabitbiis.) 
tight  and  introducing  a  tube,  any  amount  of  EXTREME  UNCTION,  a  sacrament  of  the 
pressure  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  churdi,  administered  to  per- 
height  to  which  this  is  extended.  In  evaporat-  sons  in  danger  of  death,  and  held  by  that  dinrdi 
ing  the  solution  after  this  is  obtained,  the  same  to  have  the  effect  of  absolving  from  sin,  infi»< 
care  is  required  to  avoid  too  high  a  degree  of  ing  grace,  strengthening  againSb  temptation,  and 
heat ;  and  in  some  instances,  too,  access  of  air  sometimes  restoring  boduy  health.  It  is  ad- 
has  an  injurious  effect,  and  is  consequently  to  ministered  by  a  priest,  who,  while  repeating  the 
be  guarded  against.  Though  concentration  by  prescribed  form  of  words,  anoints  the  eyes,  esrSi 
boiling  is  the  common  method  adopted,  and  the  nostrils,  lips,  hands,  feet,  and  in  some  places 
liquid  is  for  greater  safety  heated  by  steam  pipes,  the  breast  of  the  sick  person  with  cSl  bleBaed 
it  is  readily  seen  that  evaporation  conducted  for  the  purpose  by  the  bishop  every  year  on  the 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  as  in  the  Thursday  before  Easter, 
vacuum  pans  used  in  sugar  refineries,  is  a  far  EXIJVI^  a  Latin  word  nsed  in  natoral  hii* 
better  method,  the  process  going  on  at  a  very  tory  to  designate  ike  cast-off  coverings  of  ani- 
low  temperature,  and  without  exposure  to  cur-  mals,  as  the  outer  skins  periodiodlj  shed  by 
rents  of  air.  It  is  even  found  expedient  in  some  many  reptiles,  the  shelly  coverings  of  cmstaoe- 
cases  to  make  use  of  a  surface  of  sulphuric  acid  ous  animals,  as  the  lol»ter  and  the  crab,  and  tlM 
in  the  exhausted  receiver  for  absorbing  the  integuments  frequently  cast  off  by  insects.  In 
vapors  as  ttiey  are  formed,  that  their  elastic  the  case  of  the  toad,  ti^e  exnviss  are  rareh'  seen 
force  may  not  act  like  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  fact  that  toe  animal,  as  soon  as  he  has 
to  check  their  evolution.  (See  Evaporation.)  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  the  dd  Aln, 
The  most  perfect  processes  are  thus  conduct-  roUs  this  into  a  little  ball,  and  instantllyawaiDowt 
ed  in  the  United  States  upon  a  very  extended  it  The  process  of  casting  off  the  covering  that 
scale,  and  the  result  is  a  great  improvement  has  served  its  purpose  is  with  most  of  the  animals 
in  the  quality  of  the  extracts,  and  particular-  an  operation  requiring  mnd^  effort,  and  attended 
ly  in  their  uniformity.  The  evaporation  is  with  no  little  discomfort.  Thesnake^  when  the 
continued  until  the  extract  is  procured  in  a  old  cuticle  becomes  dead,  and  bej^ns  to  loosen 
thick  pasty  state  suitable  for  being  made  into  at  the  head,  is  partially  blinded  by  its  opa- 
pills ;  or  in  other  cases  it  is  carri^  on  till  the  city.  He  becomes  dnsgiflh  in  his  movement^ 
product  is  thoroughly  dried.  The  vapors  are  and  often  ml»  the  siOM  of  his  month  against 
sometimes  condensed  and  the  liquid  applied  hard  bodies ;  and  when  at  last  the  ddn  is  sofil- 
again  to  the  same  uses.    Extracts  Bhomd  be  ciently  detached  to  be  stripped  ofl^  and  the 
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bM  ammd  the  moo£tk  is  started  back,  be  coils  Good,  duke  of  Bnrg^dy,  sent  to  Lisbon,  wben 

the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  about  the  he  sued  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  King 

iMid  Id  front  of  the  old  skin,  and  tightening  the  John  I.  of  Portog^.    In  the  museum  of  Berlin 

cbfl  presses  the  skin  backward,  turning  it  in-  are  presenred  the  wings  of  the  famous  picture 

'"^ootiimti],  as  the  coil  unwinds  b^runmng  out  whion  the  above-named  celebrated  painters — 

ivd  the  tail  the  whole  body  is  freed  from  the  actual  founders  of  the  great  Flemish  school 

eoferiog.    The  lobster  and  crab  in  casting  — execnted  for  the  cathedral  at  Ghent    On 

ir  ahells^  which  they  do  for  the  most  part  an-  these  wings,  which  represent  holj  hermits  and 

anDj,  are  exposed  to  great  danger  until  the  pilgrims,  Jan  van  Ejrck  has  embellished  the 

Mnrone  is  formed.  They  skulk  in  retired  places,  landscape  with  orange  and  date  trees  and  cy- 

eilJIf  Ttntoring  oat  when  the  pangs  of  hunger  presses,  which,  from  their  extreme  trojth  to  na- 

nupA  them  to  seek  for  fbod.    The  operation  ture,  impart  a  solemn  and  imposing  character  to 

Eof  neoessi^  be  a  yery  difficult  one,  the  the  other  daric  masses  in  the  picture.  Onefeeb, 

n  cCthe  body  contained  in  the  daws  being  on  looking  at  this  painting,  that  the  artist  must 

I  out  so  as  to  leare  the  shells  of  these  com-  himself  have  received  the  impression  of  a  vege- 

fteto  and  scttached  to  the  shell  of  the  body.  It  is  tation  fanned  by  gentle  breezes.    In  consider- 

"fliatthelobsterpinesbefore  casting  till  the  ing  the  master-works  of  the  brothers    Van 

of  the  daws  wastes  away,  and  is  no  larger  Eyck  we  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  first 

ft  goose  quill.    The  oast-on  feathers  of  birds  half  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  more  highly 

ifad  the  hair  shed  by  other  animals,  as  also  the  perfected  style  of  oil  planting,  which  was  only 

mni  ddn  of  man,  are  exuvi».    In  geology,  the  Just  beginning  to  replace  painting  in  distemper, 

ttnn  St  appHed  to  all  fossil  remains  of  animals^  had  ah^dy  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  techni- 

M  sbslh,  bones,  &c  cal  perfection.    The  taste  for  a  vivid  represen- 

' ;  XYALET,  a  wofd  of  Arabic  origin,  applied  tation  of  natural  forms  was  awakened,  and  if 

tf  the  Turks  to  the  great  administrative  divi-  we  would  trace  the  gradual  extension  and  ele- 

Ifom  ai  the  emphre,  governed  by  pashas  who  vation  of  this  feeling  for  nature,  we  must  bear 

M  temed  vaU  or  viceroys.    Each  eyalet  is  sub-  in  mind  that  Antonio  di  Messina,  a  pupil  of  the 

ihrlded  into  Ikoi  or  $andjaJs8,  under  the  role  of  brothers  Van  Eyck,  transplated  the  predilection 

hlmftlnnwt   (lieatenant-govemors),  and  these  for  landscape  painting  to  Venice,  and  that  the 

igsiii  into  auoi  or  districts.    Beside  the  tribu-  pictures  of  the  Van  Eyck  school  exercised  a 

liqr  ptOTinoes  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  similar  action  in  Florence  on  Domenico  Gbir- 

fclla,  whidi  form  8  evalets,  European  Turkey  landaio  and  other  masters."    Apart  from  the 

ik  dMded  into  16  eyelets,  Asiatic  Turkey  into  great  share  of  Jan  van  Eyck  in  the  introduction 

JBLjiPd  theprovinces  in  Africa  into  8.  of  oil  painting,  he  rendered  invaluable  services 

^\  JSTOKf  HuBBRT  AND  Jan  VAN,  the  founders  to  the  art  by  his  improvements  in  linear  and 

^tfielleiniah  school  of  painting,  bom  at  Haas-  atrial  perspective,  and  in  pdnting  upon  glass. 

9gkf  in  the  bishopric  of  Li6ge,  Hubert  in  1866,  In  his  early  efforts  we  find  him  adhering  to  the 

M  Jan  about  1870.    The  taste  for  painting  customary  flat  gold  ground  for  the  backffround 

Itm  hereditary  in  the  family,  their  father  hav-  of  the  picture ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  his  art, 

Ipg  pnuMised  the  art    The  two  young  men  re-  he  adopted  the  more  natural  grouping,  and  a 

ivmd  to  Bruges  (whence  Jan  is  frequently  call-  natural  background.    In  the  art  of  painting  on 

ed  Jan  van  Brugge),  with  a  view  of  improving  glass^  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the 

iJUbt  skill,  that  town  being  at  the  time  the  mode  of  painting  on  whole  panes  with  colors 

Mailbens  of  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the  Low  delicately  blended,  and  yet  so  strongly  fixed 

OonntriesL    After  transferring  their  residence  that  obliteration  was  almost  impossible — an  ob- 

flom  Bnues  to  Ghent^  the  two  brothers  were  Ject  before  accomplished  only  oy  Joining  toge- 

itoployed In  the  execution  of  an  altarpiece  with  ther  in  mosaic  several  panes  of  small  size,  and 

ioiaing  doors,  in  the  churdi  of  St  JBavon  at  of  different  colors.    The  &ults  of  his  style  arose 

ijBMOtk    Hubert  died  in  1426,  before  the  com-  from  the  delicacy  which  prevented  the  study  of 

jMlstlon  of  this  work,  and  Margaret  their  sister,  the  naked  form ;  hence  we  find  the  extremities 

i^  also  exoelled  as  a  painter,  followed  him  soon  of  the  human  body,  and  other  parts  where  ana- 

j^  the.  grave.    Jan,  after  having  finished  the  tomical  knowlege  is  requisite,  frequently  de- 

Mniii^  in  1482,  returned  with  his  wife  to  fective.     Jan  van  Eyck's.  masterpiece  is  the 

Ik^m.    He  died  about  1445,  but  the  accoxmts  principal  picture  in  the  altarpiece  originally  in- 

itwm  personal  history  of  (be  &mily  are  con-  tendea  for  the  church  of  Ghent,  representing 

fUOag,  As  hty  however,  as  the  artistic  achieve-  the  ^^  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  as  described  by 

llMDts  of  Jan  van  Eyck  are  concerned,  records  8t  John  in  the  Revelation.    This  great  com- 

jf  Urtory  andof  art  are  unanimous  in  his  praise,  pontion,  which  contains  over  800  figures,  was 

Alsonnder  von  Hnmbddt  says  in  his  "  Ooonos :''  removed  to  the  Lonvre,  but  is  now  divided,  the 

^The  historical  paintings  of  the  brothers  Van  6  most  important  wings  being  in  the  royal 

bdc  present  ns  with  the  first  instances  of  care-  museum  of  Berlin,  another  part  in  Paris,  and 

Mhr  exeeated  landscapes.  Neither  of  them  ever  part  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Bavon  at  Ghent 

^Isned  Italy,  but  the  younger  brother  Jan  en-  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  disappointed  in  his  desire 

Jqmd  the  o|wportanity  of  seeing  the  vegetation  to  purchase  the  work,  employed  Michael  Cox* 

0f  soothem  inrope,  where  in  the  year  1428  he  cie  to  copy  it.   Part  of  one  of  his  copies  is  now 

nooompanied  the  embassy  whidi   Philip  the  inBerlin,andapartinthePinakothekatMunich, 
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and  thcro  is  a  copy  of  tho  whole  in  London.  A  sue;  it  extends  from  the  entranoa  of  the  optSe 
picture  painted  by  Jan  van  Eyck  in  1486  after  nerve  forward  to  the  ciliary  circle ;  hoth  its 
the  death  of  his  brother,  representing  the  Yir-  anrfaces  are  covered  with  a  dark  pigment,  which 
gin  and  Infant^  is  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  gives  the  deep  color  seen  in  the  interior  ci  the 
the  cathedral  at  Bruges.  The  other  works  of  eye.  The  ciliary  circle  or  ligunent  is  a  grayish 
this  artist^  and  of  his  school,  are  most  abundant  ring,  a  line  or  two  wide,  nnited  by  its  larger 
in  the  various  collections  of  that  town,  in  circumference  to  the  choroid,  and  by  its  lesser 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris,  Brns-  to  the  iris;  the  ciliary  processes  are  membnh 
sels,  Dresden,  and  Vienna.  Michelet  says  in  nous  folds,  60  to  80  in  number,  extending  froia 
his  '^  History  of  France  ^^  that  Philip  the  Good  the  choroid  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  opening 
showed  Van  Eyck  to  foreign  nations,  as  Philip  of  the  pupil ;  they  form  by  their  onion  a  ring 
IV.  used  to  display  Rubens,  by  sending  him  on  behind  the  iris  and  in  firont  of  the  Titreous  ha> 
embassies.  Waogen  published  at  Breslau,  in  mor,  surrounding  the  crystalline  lens  like  a 
1822,  Ucber  Hubert  und  Jan  tan  Eyeh.  The  crown.  At  a  short  distance  behind  the  cornea 
best  source  of  information  on  the  subject  in  is  the  circular,  vertical,  membranous  eortain,  the 
English  is  the  "  Early  Flemish  Painters,^'  by  iris,  pierced  in  the  middle  by  the  pupil ;  this 
Crowe  and  Cavalcasolle  (London,  1856).  curtain  hangs  in  the  aqueous  hnmor,  separating 
EYE,  the  organ  of  the  special  sense  of  vision,  it  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of 
lodged  in  man  in  a  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  the  eye ;  it  presents  anteriorly  a  great  namber 
upper  portion  of  the  face,  called  the  orbit.  The  of  radiations  converging  toward  the  pupD,  the 
orbits  have  the  form  of  a  quadrangular  pyramid  muscular  fibres  for  the  dilatation  cf  this  open- 
whose  base  is  in  front  and  its  summit  behind ;  ing,  and  is  variously  colored  in  ^flbrent  indi- 
their  direction  is  horizontal,  and  their  axes,  viduals ;  the  posterior  surface  has  a  nnmber  of 
directed  backward  and  inward,  would  cross  at  circular  fibres  for  contractin|f  the  pnpil,  and  to 
or  near  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone  covered  with  a  thick  dark  pigment  layer  caDed 
in  the  cranial  cavity.  They  have  4  triangular  uvea  ;  both  surfaces  are  lined  with  the  delicate 
surfaces,  the  upper  formed  by  the  orbital  plate  membrane  of  the  aqneons  humor;  the  greater 
of  the  frontal  and  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphe-  circumference  is  connected  with  the  dUaiy  Ug- 
noid  bone;  the  lower  by  the  palate  behind,  the  ament  and  processes;  its  movements  are  doubt* 
upper  maxillary  in  the  middle,  and  the  malar  in  less  partly  owing  to  its  erectile  and  Tascnlir 
front ;  the  external  by  the  sphenoid  behind  and  tissue.  Beneath  the  choroid  is  the  retina,  a  thin 
the  malar  in  front ;  the  internal  by  the  sphenoid  soft  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  snrrooDding 
behind,  the  ethmoid  in  the  middle,  and  the  lach-  the  vitreous  humor  and  extending  forward  as 
rymal  bone  in  front.  This  cavity  has  at  its  up-  far  as  Uio  ciliary  processes  and  crystalline  lens; 
per  external  portion  a  depression  for  the  gland  about  2  lines  to  the  outside  of  the  taberde  of 
which  secretes  the  tears,  at  its  inner  portion  the  the  nerve  it  presents  a  circular  dark  spot  and  a 
commencemcntof  the  bony  passage  to  the  nose;  small  perforation  discovered  by  SOmmering; 
at  the  summit  is  the  round  opening  for  the  en-  this  is  the  immediate  organ  of  v&on,  which  re- 
trance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  union  of  the  sphe-  ceives  the  rays  of  light  and  transmits  the  Tisoal 
noidal,  sphcno-moxillary,  and  pterygo-maxillary  impressions  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  sensoriom. 
fissures,  and  the  commencement  of  the  subor-  Of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  the  crystalline  lens 
bitol  canal.  Beside  these  bony  enclosing  cavi-  has  been  described  under  that  head;  the  othen 
ties,  the  eyes  are  protected  from  dust  and  foreign  arc  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humors.  The 
bodies  by  tho  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  above,  and  aqueous  humor  is  a  limpid  transparent  flnidi 
in  front  by  tho  movable  lids,  fringed  with  silken  varying  in  quantity  from  4  to  6  grains,  oocopy* 
lashes.  Tho  globe  of  the  eye  is  of  a  generally  ins  the  space  in  front  of  the  lens  which  is  &• 
spherical  shape,  the  anterior  5th  being  the  seg-  viued  into  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  bj 
ment  of  a  circle  smaller  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  iris ;  it  contains  in  solntion  a  little  albomea 
the  organ ;  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  great-  and  the  salts  usually  found  in  such  secreUon^ 
er  than  the  transverse,  is  10  or  11  lines ;  differ-  for  it  is  a  secretion  of  the  enclosing  membrwie; 
ing  from  tho  axes  of  the  orbits,  the  axes  of  the  when  lost  by  accident  or  in  the  oneration  for 
eyes  are  parallel.  In  front,  the  globe  of  the  eye  cataract  by  extraction,  it  is  speeoily  formed 
is  in  relation  with  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  again.  The  vitreons  humor  occnpies  the  poste- 
membrane  of  the  lids ;  behind  and  all  around,  nor  \  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  having  the  lens 
with  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  a  cushion  encased  in  its  anterior  portion;  it  consists  of  a 
of  soft  fat.  The  eye  is  composed  of  membranes  transparent,  gelatinous  fluid  enclosed  In  a  creat 
and  humors.  Of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  the  number  of  cells  formed  by  the  partitions  or  tiie 
cornea  has  already  been  described  under  its  own  hyaloid  membrane,  communicating  witii  each 
title ;  the  others  are  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  cilia-  other ;  in  the  operation  for  cataract  by  depret- 
ry  processes,  iris,  and  retina.  The  sclerotic  is  sion  the  lens  is  pushed  backward  and  downward 
the  external  membrane,  forming  the  posterior  into  this  humor.  The  optio  nerves  are  the  8d 
},  the  anterior  5th  being  formed  by  the  cornea ;  pair  of  cerebral  nerves.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is 
it  is  white,  firm,  and  resisting,  opaque,  thick,  moved  by  6  muscles,  ariring  mm  the  contour 
and  composed  of  interlaced  fibres.  Beneath  the  of  the  optio  foramen  and  its  vidnity,  and  at> 
sclerotic  is  the  choroid,  composed  of  small  ar-  tached  to  the  sclerotic  coat;  of  these  muscles  4 
teries  and  veins  united  by  delicate  areolar  tis-  are  str^ght^  called  the  externali  int.emal,  sope* 
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fkNTi  Inid  InlMor  reetui  muscles,  moTing  the  which  radiates  from  the  oiliaiy  ligament;  the 

ife  yeapecttvely  outward,  inward,  upward,  and  reasons  for  this  belief  have  been  given  in  the 

mnmAtd ;  the  first  2  are  often  permanently  article  Cbtstaluke  Lbns.    The  physiology  and 

'•ontraeled,  jMrodadn^  divergent  or  convergent  defects  of  vision  will  be  more  properly  treated 

Itnliimii8|  a  deformity  curable  by  the  division  in  the  article  Vision;  for  recent  observations 

tf  tito  eontraoted  muscles,  a  simple  and  compaiv  by  Eolliker  on  the  stmctnre  of  the  different 

Uvdj  painless  and  bloodless  operation ;  the  layers  of  the  retina,  the  reader  is  referred  to 

tUtpmo/t  oMiqne  mosde  passes  through  a  pnlley  the  works  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  principles  of 

la  lSb»  inner  pcHtion  of  the  orbital  process  of  the  hmnan  and  comparative  physiology.   The  pnpil 

feoDfal  bonei  from  which  it  extends  to  the  pos-  is  diminished  by  the  action  of  mnscles  deriving 

ttrfbr  and  external  part  of  thd  globe,  rotating  their  nervons  inflnenoe  from  the  8d  pair,  but 

fte  Of^m  inward  and  forward ;  the  inferior  is  dilated  through  the  influence  of  the  cervical 

WBfne  peases  fitym  the  internal  and  anterior  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.    The  move- 

tsi  ef  toe  floor  of  the  orbit  to  the  external  and  ments  of  the  eyeballsi  whenever  voluntary,  are 

mtarlor  aorfoce  of  the  globe,  rotating  the  eye  always  harmonious,  but  not  necessarily  sym- 

eHtward  and  upward.     The  coi^unctiva,  the  metrical ;  though  one  eye  cannot  be  elevated 

ijmeooe  membrane  of  the  eye,  is  reflected  frx>m  and  the  other  depressed  at  the  same  time,  one 

Hnb  Hdi  and  eoven  the  anterior  portion  of  the  may  be  turned  outward  and  the  other  inward 

IJMw;  it  is  in  this  membrane  that  the  redness  when  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  turned  toward 

iadswellingofor^nary  ophthalmia  have  their  an  object  on  either  side  of  the  head.    The 

kiet»    The  ^ye  is  frequently  destroyed  by  acd-  rousdes  of  the  eyeball  are  moved  principally 

iwt  or  disease;  in  cases  of  removal  of  the  or-  through  the  8d  pair  of  nerves,  the  motores  ocu" 

tjui  ertifiolal  eyes  are  used  to  remedy  the  de-  lorum^  but  the  superior  oblique  have  special 

fcmto;  these  are  made  of  glass  and  enamel,  nerves,  the  4th  pair,  and  the  external  recti 

lad  inm  having  the  natural  size,  shape,  color-  the  6th  pair ;  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  de- 

Jllidliof  iris,  form  of  pupil,  projection  of  cornea,  rived  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  5th 

ttBlofeeierotic,andTascuiarity,  itisofkenvery  pair;  by  the  ophthalmic  or  ciliary  ganglion 

jffK*ii"^  to  detect  the  real  from  the  artificial  oi^  the  sensory  branches  of  the  6th  pair,  the  motor 

jte|  emdally  when  the  accurate  fitting  of  tiie  branches  of  the  8d  pair,  and  the  sympathetic 

fitter  allows  it  to  be  moved  by  the  muscles  acting  filaments  are  united  together.    The  vascular 

In  ^ympaHiy  with  the  sound  eye. — ^Without  here  supply  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  derived  from 

mating  of  the  laws  of  refraction,  of  the  ab^-  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  internal  carotid 

)Moa.  of  n>berioity,  and  of  other  optical  prin-  artery. — ^The  complicated  eye  of  the  mammal 

'ilj^  InTOlved  in  vision,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  and  bird  becomes  more  simple  in  reptiles  and 

Sftuift  the  rays  from  an  object  are  first  modi-  fishes,  losing  the  eyelids,  and  in  the  articulates 

hf  tiie  convex  cornea,  pass  across  the  aque-  generally  losing  all  that  is  anterior  to  the  verte- 

*nil]imnorthrougb  the  pupil-opening  of  the  iris,  brate  crystalline  lens,  as  well  as  mobility,  the 


through  the  dense  ciystalline  lens  and  latter  loss  being  supplied  by  the  multiplication 

tbe  vitieoDs  humor,  and  are  by  these  media  of  of  the  organs  or  facets.    The  mammalian  eye 

.'Sftrant  densities  and  shapes  converged  at  the  is  constructed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 

teoper  focal  distance  on  the  retina.    All  rays  life  of  the  animal ;  of  large  size  in  ruminants 

Mjytmd  those  necessary  for  perfect  vision  are  and  rodents,  it  is  small  in  moles,  bats,  and  ceta- 

liniDrbed  by  the  pigment  layer  of  the  cho-  ceans,  and  in  the  latter  fiattened  anteriorly  as 

loldy  which  answers  the  purpose  of  the  black  in  fish ;  they  are  generally  placed  laterally,  but 

Interior  of  optical  instruments;  tiie  iris,  like  in  the  nocturnal  spedes  they  are  directed  for- 

tte'tdesoopio  ^aphragm,  shuts  off  the  rays  ward  as  in  man;  the  lachrymal  caruncle  at  the 

!ftom  the  dronmference  of  the  lens,  thus  correct-  inner  angle  has  in  man  only  a  rudiment  of 

J^  the  aberration  of  sphericity,  contracting  or  a  nictitating  membrane,  which  is  more  de- 

;mmng  the  pupil  according  to  the  brilliancy  or  veloped  in  some  mammals,  but  remarkably  in 

ttmneas  of  the  illumination  of  the  object,  or  its  birds ;  the  sclerotic  is  thicker  in  animals  whose 

'Artanoe  from  the  eye ;  it  is  well  known  that  eyes  vary  much  from  a  sphere,  especially  poste* 

tt6  jpupQ  of  a  cat  in  a  bright  light  becomes  riorly,  this  membrane  in  a  whale  with  an  eye 

lUttmished  to  a  vertical  slit.    As  tiie  rays  are  of  the  size  of  an  orange  being  an  inch  thick 


n.«n*  in  the  lens,  an  inverted  image  is  formed  behind ;  the  choroid,  dark  in  man,  in  the  car- 

tiie  retina,  though  the  mental  perception  is  nivora,  ruminants,  and  other  orders^  reflects 

ef  an  erect  image.     Not  only  sipherical  but  vivid  metallic  colors,  remarkably  brilliant  at 

doomatio  aberration  is  corrected  sufficiently  night,  from  the  depths  of  the  organ.    In  taor 

ftr'afl  practical  purposes  in  healthy  eyes  by  tiie  mals  and  man  destitute  of  the  usual  colorii^ 

Siforent  refractive  powera  of  the  media  and  matter  of  the  surfhoe,  or  in  albinos,  the  iris  is 

Ijv  die  different  curves  of  their  surfaces,  so  that  pink,  from  the  color  of  the  blood  circulating  in 

the  imaoe  on  the  rethia  is  well  defined  and  free  its  vessels ;  during  foBtal  life,  until  just  before 

from  t&6  colors.    The  power  by  which  the  birth,  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  membrane.    The 

m  adi^ta  itself  instantivto  great  variations  in  foramen  of  bOmmering  is  said  not  to  exist  in 

ue  dirtancea  of  objects  is  supposed  to  depend  any  mammals  below  the  quadrumana ;  the  tear 

on  a  ehange  of  place  in  the  crystalHne  lens,  by  gland  is  found  in  all  except  cetacea.    In  birds 

tte  Mtioii  of  tne  dHaiy  processes  and  muscle  ti&e  sderotio  becomes  more  or  less  strengthened 
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by  cartilage,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lanar  folds  containing  moscnlar  fibres  eover  tin 
cornea  is  provided  with  a  series  of  bony  plates,  eye  like  lids;  in  firont  of  the  i^obe  to  a  fpaoi 
arranged  in  a  circle,  and  OTerlapping  each  analogous  to  an  anterior  chamber^  oontainlng  a 
other ;  bat  the  chi(^  peculiarity  consists  in  the  serons  fluid,  and  in  the  octopodacommiiDicitiiig 
pecteriy  folded  like  a  comb  or  fan,  and  pro-  externally ;  internally  this  chamber  ia  dosed  \^ 
lected  forward  towud  the  lens ;  it  is  vascu-  a  kind  of  pupil ;  its  serous  membrmoe  hat  t 
lar  like  the  choroid,  though  not  connected  silvery  lustre;  in  some  species  the  lent  ii  ia 
with  it,  and  is  dark  with  pigment ;  its  use  direct  contact  with  tlie  water  in  wluch^  ibtj 
is  not  satisfactorily  ascertaine<^  but  it  is  re-  swim ;  there  is  an  iris,  sderotiQ,  Titreons  fiquio, 
garded  by  Owen  as  destined  to  push  forward  a  spherical  brownish  lens  formed  of  conoentrie 
the  lens  by  its  erectile  tissue;  others  suppose  layers,  a  ciliary  body,  and  fngment  layer;  ii 
that  its  purpose  is  to  absorb  superfluous  rays  of  the  nautilus  the  eyes  are  plaoed  on  a  pitjeetp 
light  Many  species  of  reptiles  have  osseous  ing  stalk,  but  in  others  are  ffeneraDy  deeplv 
pieces  in  the  sclerotic ;  snakes  have  no  movable  sunk  in  the  head.  In  the  cephalopliora  (inoln^ 
lids ;  the  chameleon  has  a  single  circular  lid.  In  ing  pteropoda,  heteropoda,  and  gaateropodcMi 
fishes  the  eyes  are  generally  large,  the  sclerotic  mollusks)  eyes  are  generally  present^  nenr 
thick,  and  in  some  (as  the  tunny)  osseous  ante-  more  than  2  in  number  and  oomparatiyelyamall; 
riorly ;  they  have  neither  lids,  except  the  most  they  are  almost  always  connected  with  tbe 
rudimentary,  nor  lachrymal  glands ;  the  cornea  tentades,  either  at  their  base,  ndea,  or  eztzem- 
is  very  flat,  and  the  lens  dense ;  around  the  en-  ities.  In  acephalous  molloska,  eyes  are  veiy 
trance  of  the  optic  nerve  there  is  a  very  vascular,  common  and  numerous,  occupying  the  borden 
horse-shoe  shaped  organ,  between  the  layers  of  of  the  mantle  or  confined  to  tne  oiifioea  of  tbe 
the  choroid,  called  the  choroid  gland  or  muscle ;  tubes,  and  are  either  pedunculated  or  sessileu 
this  probably  pushes  the  retina  toward  the  lens  In  the  annelids  the  eyes  are  generally  either 
by  its  vascular  erectility,  and  perhaps  by  mus-  wanting  entirely,  or  are  merely  able  to  disdiip 
cular  action,  in  tbe  adaptation  of  the  organ  for  guish  light  fh>m  aarkness;  but  the  leecbei  haft 
vision  at  different  distances.  The  organs  of  from  2  to  10  undoubted  eyes.  In  the  hdmintfas 
vision  in  insects  consist  of  simple  or  of  compound  tiiere  appear  to  be  no  ^es,  only  pigment  spots 
eyes,  the  first  occurring  diiefiy  in  larvsd,  the  lat-  containing  no  light-reiracting  body.  Bdow 
ter  in  perfect  insects ;  they  are  wholly  absent  in  these  are  found  in  the  radiata  varions  ef^  qieoki 
some  larvcD,  and  both  forms  coexist  in  the  perfect  and  pigment  dots  which  donbtleoa  in  soma  easM 
state  of  many.  The  simple  eyes  (peelli  or  item-  are  true  eyes,  but  authors  are  not  yet  agreed  m 
mata)  consist  of  a  convex  cornea,  behind  which  is  to  the  light-refracting  powers  of  most  of  tbeM 
a  lens,  lodged  in  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  organs.  The  eye  of  the  blind  fish  of  the  Mam- 
and  surrounded  by  a  variously  colored  pigment  moth  cave,  Kentucky,  though  unable  to  form  a 
layer;  they  vary  in  number  from  2  to  more  distinct  image,  can  doubtleas  diatlngiriflih  U^ 
than  100,  and  are  situated  on  the  head.  The  from  darkness  through  the  areolar  tisscw  aad 
compound  eyes  are  mode  up  of  simple  eyes  so  i^n  which  cover  it ;  rrof.  J.  Wyman  baa  fooad 
closely  placed  that  their  facets  or  cornen  are  in  it  a  lens,  sclerotic,  choroid,  retina,  and  optio 
contiguous ;  behind  each  cornea  is  a  transparent  nerve,  and  it  is  therefore  constmoted  on  the 
pyramid  whose  interior  apex  is  received  into  a  vertebrate  plan,  rather  than  the  inyertebrata  to 
kind  of  vitreous  body,  surrounded  by  the  nerve  which  it  has  generally  been  compared ;  the  parti 
and  the  choroid ;  there  are  sometimes  many  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system  are  de- 
thousand  facets  in  these  eyes,  which  may  cover  voloped,  while  those  which  are  framed  \/j  ia* 
nearly  the  whole  head,  and  hairs  may  project  version  of  the  integuments  are  mostly  aboent; 
at  their  angles.  In  tbe  arachnids  the  eyes  are  some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  atimnlns 
simple,  and  the  orders  have  been  characterized  of  light  for  several  generationa  would  retrant- 
by  their  number,  situation,  and  direction ;  they  form  this  eye  into  an  ordinary  organ  of  yision. 
are  most  numerous  in  the  scorpions.  The  sense  ETE  8T0NE,  the  opercmnm  or  caloareou 
of  sight  is  present  in  almost  all  Crustacea ;  tiieir  mouth-piece  of  certain  spedes  of  small  nnivalya 
simple  eyes  consist  of  a  cornea  with  a  lens  and  shells.  The  stony-like  snbstanoe,  of  ^  inch  or 
pigment  layer ;  a  usual  form  is  that  of  many  sim-  less  in  its  largest  dimensions,  preeenta  a  ton 
pie  eyes,  placed  close  together,  and  covered  by  a  like  that  of  a  turtle,  a  convez  larface  upon  a 
common  cornea ;  sometimes  there  is  a  facetted  plane  base ;  and  being  placed  on  a  smooth  pbtle 
cornea  under  the  simple  one ;  the  highest  forma  m  a  weak  acid,  as  lemon  juice,  the  evolntion  of 
have  compound  fiicetted  eyes,  in  many  situated  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
at  or  near  the  end  of  2  peduncles  movably  artic-  which  it  is  composed,  lifts  it  np  and  causes  the 
ulated  to  the  cephalo-thorax  and  concealed  in  stone  to  move  about  as  if  alive.  A  umilar  ef» 
special  fossa) ;  these  facets  are  very  numerous,  and  feet  resulting  firom  chemical  decompojdtioa  is 
behind  each  is  the  usual  lens  and  pigment.  The  sometimes  observed  in  animal  bodies  (see 
eyes  of  cephalopoda  are  very  large  and  highly  Death)  ;  and  loaves  of  bread,  Humboldt  re* 
developed,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  ver-  marks,  have  been  observed  to  move  In  like 
tebrate  organ ;  there  is  generally  an  ocular  bulb,  manner  in  the  oven,  whence  the  oyens  hare 
andacapsuleconstitutedby  a  cartilaginous  orbit  been  called  enchanted.  He  found  the  little 
and  a  fibrous  continuation  of  the  cutaneous  en-  opercula,  caJled  piedroi  d$  Im  ojo^  or  eye  atooea^ 
velope,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  cornea ;  semi*  regarded  as  great  mysteries  by  tha  inhabitints 
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» eottfli  of  YeneKoela  near  Onmana.    They  sooneet,  those  from  the  middle  part  next,  and 

ted  them  in  mat  onantities  on  the  beach  those  from  the  bntt  or  end  next  the  root  will 

^  Araya,  and  made  use  of  them  to  ex-  come  to  maturity  last.    Here  the  same  phenom- 

dnat  or  any  foreign  snbstance  from  the  enon  organically  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 

.purpose  for  which  they  are  still  collected  potato  tuber  is  really  an  enlarged  subterranean 

cpocted,  and  are  kept  by  druggists.   Being  stem,  and  one  part  of  it  matures  its  buds  sooner 

Ineed  nnderthe  lid  of  the  eye,  the  stone  than  the  others;  so  that  the  more  mature  and 

I  alxNit  by  the  motion  of  the  organ,  and  more  dormant  the  eye  may  be  at  the  time  of 

tHh  particles  it  comes  in  contact  with  ad-  selecting  it   for  propagation,  the   surer   and 

»  ft  and  are  finally  removed  with  it.  speedier  the  development  under  favorable  cir- 

E8^  a  term  used  in  gardening  to  signify  cumstances.    Certain  abortive  branches,  called 

diary  buds  in  plants.    At  the  origin  of  knaurs,  often  appear  on  the  olive,  beech,  poplar, 

if  wtth  the  stem  or  branch,  the  cellular  cedar,  and  many  other  trees,  which,  poeeesring 

beocHnea  filled  with  an  intenser  vitality,  the  nature  of  eyes,  can  be  employed  for  propa- 

new  set  of  foliar  organs  is  formed  for  a  gation ;  and  idmilar  excrescences  have  occurred 

i  inereaae,  generally  for  the  succeeding  upon  the  horse-shoe   geranium  (pelarganivm 

I.     These  aggregations  of  young  leaves  tonal6%  from  which  plants  have  easily  been 

d  a  new  and  common  axis,  and  enveloped  reared. 

ffified  leaflets  called  scales,  constitute  the  EYLAU,  or  Eilatt,  a  town  of  Prussia,  26  m, 

if  the  plant:  and  they  are  selected,  when  S.  S.  E.  from  EOnigsberg,  on  the  Pasmar ;  pop. 

A  sufficiently,  to  serve  the  same  purpose  2,900.    It  is  surrounded  by  lakes,  contains  an 

da  in  rearing  new  individuals,  or  in  the  old  castle,  and  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  hats, 

tion  of  engrafting  by  the  process  of  inocu-  and  leather.    Here  on  Feb.  7  and  8, 1807,  was 

upon  some  kindred  plant    In  the  exo-  fought  a  battle  between  the  French  under  Na- 

nrerr  new  leafsends  down  its  woody  fibres  poleon,  85,000  strong  with  860  guns,  and  the 

be  albnmnm;  and  a  similar  process  is  per-  Knssians  and  Prussians,  75,000  strong  with  460 

1  in  the  ftcilitjr  with  which  certain  leaves,  pieces  of  artillery.    About  50,000  men  perished, 

«eof  the  ghxiniOf  haya^  &Cj'em\t  roots,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.    In  this 

they  are  separated  from  the  plants  and  battle  Napoleon  was  nearly  made  prisoner  by  a 

ad  m  the  soil.    By  such  an  arrangement  Russian  division,  but  was  saved  by  his  own 

nre^  a  new  axis  or  stem  is  created  between  presence  of  mind  and  the  heroism  of  his  littie 

id  of  the  petiole  or  leaf  stalk  and  the  tops  body  guard  of  100  men. 

I  newly  formed  roots,  and  presentiy  a  leaf  EZEKIEL  (Heb.,  whom  Gk>d  strengthens), 

I  formed  at  the  place  of  junction.    In  the  a  son  of  Buzi,  the  8d  of  the  great  Hebrew  pro- 

uaimerthe  ripened  leaf  bud  or  eye,  de-  phets,  and  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and 

I  horn  the  branch,  can  be  used  for  propa-  Daniel,  lived  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.  0. 

1^  by  catting  out  the  eye  with  a  very  sharp  He  was  still  young  when  he  went  into  captivity 

reserving  a  piece  of  wood  and  bark  as  with  the  nobility  of  the  land,  who  followed  King 

of  diield,  and  then  planting  it  in  properly  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon.    There,  on  the  banks  of 

red  soiL    To  fi&cilitate  the  operation,  it  is  the  Chebar,  supposed  to  be  the  Chaboras  in 

better  to  have  some  gentle  heat  applied  Mesopotamia,  in  the  5th  year  of  his  exile,  he  besan 

til ;  and  the  eyes  of  many  kinds  of  plants  his  prophetic  career  by  a  vision  which  singular- 

et  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  take  root  readily  ly  contrasts  with  the  majestic  simplicity  of  that 

)W  days  or  weeks.    In  this  way  the  rarest  of  Isaiah.    He  declared  to  his  fellow  exiles  the 

of  the  ^pe  can  be  reproduced,  the  new  misfortunes  which  were  besetting  and  threaten- 

1  letainmg  all  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  ing  Jerusalem  and  the  country  of  Jndah.    At 

i  stock ;  whereas  if  their  seeds  had  been  times  he  found  words  of  consolation,  and  yield- 

a  most  varied  progeny  would  have  ap-  ed  himself  to  hopes  of  a  better  future.    In  the 

L    Some  gardeners  prefer  this  mode  of  25th  year  of  his  exile  he  prophetically  described 

pition  by  eyes  to  that  of  layering  or  of  the  new  temple  which  was  to  rise  in  Jerusalem 

rii  averring  that  the  stem  of  the  newly  after  the  redemption  of  his  people.    This  is  one 

plant  is  handsomer,  straighter,  and  every  of  the  last  prophecies  remaining  from  him,  and 

better.    It  has  been  found  that  exotic  thereisnoaccountof  him  beyond  the  27th  year 

I  root  more  easily  from  eyes  than  do  our  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin.    According  to  a 

I  snedes  and  varieties,  probably  because  doubtfhl  tradition  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 

ooa  of  the  latter  is  harder  and  firmer,  or  the  exiled  princes,  and  during  the  middle  ages  his 

ore  pith  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tomb  was  pointed  out  between  the  Euphrates 

There  seems  to  be  no  natural  impedi-  and  the  Ohebar,  and  was  the  goal  of  many  pil- 

bo  rearing  any  kind  of  plant  from  eyes  if  grimages  by  Persian  Jews.    More  than  any 

eqnisite   conditions  can   be  discovered,  other  Old  Testament  writer  Ezekiel  deals  in 

&e  potato  crop  in  some  parts  of  Great  visions  and  symbols.    Henever  wearies  of  add- 

i-is  entirely  raised  frt>m  eves,  and  ad  van-  ing  poetical  and  minute  details,  and  of  draw- 

I  taken  of  the  position  of  the  eyes  upon  ing  out  images  into  allegories.    The  same  genius 

ot  to  secure  early  and  successive  crops,  predominates  through  the  entire  book  which 

t  has  been  ascertained  that  eyes  cut  from  bears  his  name,  which  is  occupied  with  prophe- 

tremity  of  the  potato  will  mature  the  cies  concerning  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.    Many 
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of  tho  Tisions,  especially  those  of  the  finst  ch&p«  of  the  rabbis  to  have  introdtioed'  the  present 

ter,  seemed  to  the  early  rabbis  so  obscare,  that  square  Hebrew  characters,  and,  Id  coDiJiiiictioa 

they  forbade  the  Jewish  youth  to  read  them  till  with  some  of  the  elders,  to  have  made  the  ICa- 

they  had  attained  the  age  of  30  years.  sora,  the  pnnctnation  and  accentoatica  of  the 

EZRA,  a  celebrated  Jewish  scribe  and  priest,  Bible.    Beside  the  book  of  Eira,  this  eminent 

lineally  descended  from  Aaron,  and,  according  priest  and  scribe  was  supposed  to  haye  been 

to  Joscphus,  high  priest  of  the  Jews  who  were  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Chrooides,  and 

left  in  Babylon.    Under  his  guidance,  the  second  some  writers  attribute  to  him  also  the  books  of 

expedition  of  the  Jews  proceeded  from  Babylon  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  thoush  they  differ  in 

to  Palestine,  under  tho  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  style  from  his  acknowledged  writings.     The 

about  458  B.  C.    Tho  important  services  ren-  book  of  Ezra  contains  an  account  of  the  fiiTors 

dered  by  Ezra  to  his  countrymen  on  that  occa-  bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Pernan  kings. 

sion,  and  also  in  arranging  and  settling  the  canon  the  rebuildmg  of  the  temple,  the  mission  oi 

of  Scripture,  are  specially  acknowledged  by  tho  Ezra  to  JerusiEdem,  and  the  yarions  regolations 

Jews,  so  that  he  is  counted  among  the  most  emi-  and  reforms  introduced  by  him.    In  andent 

nent  of  the  servants  of  God,  and  even  regarded  as  manuscripts  there  are  4  books  of  Ezra,  Tiz.,  the 

the  second  founder  of  the  nation.  Josephus  states  one  just  spoken  oi^  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and 

that  Ezra  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  the  2  books  which  in  the  English  yernon  are 

there  with  great  magnificence ;  according  to  called  1st  and  2d  Esdras,  and  placed  among  the 

others,  he  returned  to  Babylon  and  died  there,  apocryphal  books, 
at  tho  age  of  120  years,    Ezra  is  said  by  some       EZZETJNO,    See  Ghibxllzsis. 

F 

Ftho  6th  letter  of  the  English  and  Latin,  the  daily  into  labials,  as  in  the  following  examples: 
^  20th  of  the  Arabic,  and  tho  2dd  of  the  Lat.  /rater,  frango,  fo>gu^  Eng.  hrotker^  hrtakt 
Persian  alphabet,  indicates  a  labio*dental  sound,  'beech;  Lat. />««,  pugnare^  porculu9y  "Eng.Jbotj 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  expired  air  be-  fight,  Ger.Ari^f  (little  pig);  Lat.y«rrtfm,^^ 
tween  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  incisive  teeth,  its,  folium,  fugere^  formowM,  /ahulariy  Jametf 
while  the  glottis  and  larynx  are  almost  at  rest,  furari,  Span,  (since  the  14th  centary^  hierra^ 
Quintilian  calls  this  sound  "  scarcely  human,^*  hip,  hoja,  huir,  hermoBO^  hahloTj  hamore^  Avr- 
since  it  is  a  mere  afflatus,  and  is  wrongly  placed  tar  ;  lAt.  flaecuM,  font,  Itied.  hioccolo^  hente;  Lat. 
among  the  semi- vocals.  Its  sonorous  parallel  is  Jalnilari,  fame  cffiti,  fanum^  faduM^  Wallachian 
the  softer  sound  of  V  (as  in  English),  in  produc-  hedleire,  hemiiirej  han,  hed;  LaLfont^/agoMter^ 
ing  which  the  glottis  and  larynx  are  engaged.  Fr.  hora,  A^r^ (obsolete  haUre,  beech  tree),  llie 
F  is  represented  in  ancient  Greek  both  by  the  Greek  ^  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portngnese 
<t)  (ph)  and  the  digamma,  in  corresponding  uniformly  replace  by^  Compare  Macedonian 
words ;  but  the  sound  of  the  former  was  less  BrygeSj  Berenice,  for  ^pvyts,  BcpcMJo},  Genn. 
harsh  and  rather  aspirated  than  blowing  (effla-  Freye  and  SL  Veronica;  vatee^jpropketm^  and 
tus),  and  the  latter  sounded  almost  like  our  V.  ^aW (speak);  Lat  9ti^^ta,Ger.  Volki  Eng, folk; 
The  figure  of  the  Latin  F  arose  from  the  doub-  loppa,  Arab.  Jajffh,  &c.  A  few  instances  of 
ling  of  the  Greek  P.  The  emperor  Claudius  is  greater  alternations,  viz.,  with  guttorals  (owing 
reported  to  have  used  it  inverted  (^  to  repre-  to  the  affinity  of  the  diganmia  with  the  spiritns, 
sent  Y.  As  a  numeral  sign  for  C,  tho  stigma  and  to  yet  deeper  reasons),  may  suffice :  Ger. 
was  employed  by  the  Alexandrines,  as  one  of  Shaeht^  Eng.  shaft; Holland. ackter,  Eng.  qfter; 
the  3  tmarjfia,  instead  of  this  digamma,  which  Germ,  lichten,  leicht,  Eng.  lift^  Lat.  Utie ; 
is  named  0av  or  tuu.  The  shape  of  tho  stigma  Germ,  hrieehen,  Eng.  creep  and  trafly.  In 
(r)  is  an  inverted  Oscic  and  Umbrio  F  (3).  French,  final  ^  is  mute  in  some  words.  In 
We  find  the  prototype  of  our  cursive  /  on  Engli^  and  French  it  alternates  with  v  in  gram- 
ancient  Hebrew  coins;  but  in  tho  present  matical  forms,  as  toi/tf,  %Dveee;  notify  natite, 
so  called  Hebrew,  as  in  the  Syriac,  Saba)ic,  The  Greek  ^  sometimes  becomes  Yin  RnssiaUi 
Palmyrenic,  and  some  other  kindred  writings,  as  Theodoroe,  F^or;  Grothio  thliuhan^  Germ, 
the  vau  takes  the  place  of  F,  and  indicates  the  ^iehen  ;  Gr.  Bvpa,  B«pa,  \jit/foree^fera;  Swed- 
sounds  of  v  and  u,  F  occurs  in  the  same  place  ish  doft,  Eng.  duet,  &c.  Very  peculiar  are  the 
also  on  the  Idalian  tablet  of  Cyprus,  in  Lycian,  transformations  of  the  Latin  ft  (also  ^2)  into 
also  in  Tuarik  (Berber),  and  in  some  other  writ-  Spanish  II  and  Portuguese  eA;  as  flamma^  22a- 
ings.  In  the  Cyrillic  tlie  phert  and  phie  (<^)  971a,  chama,  &c.  The  Devanagari,  and  most 
correspond  to  it  as  the  27th  letter,  in  Glagolitio  graphic  systems  of  eastern  Asia  derived  fW)m 
(Bukwitsa)  as  tho  23d,  and  in  Russian  as  tho  it,  havo  no  F.  The  sound  exists  in  the  Chinese 
27th.  F  is  the  first  Bune,  and  it  is  represented  and  Japanese  languages.  Host  American  lan- 
hieroglyphically  by  a  horned  snake,  from  which  guages  are  guttund,  and  lack  the  sounds  of  ^  ^ 
the  Coptic /fi  is  derived.  It  is  often  vicarious-  d,  somo  even  r  and«. — As  a  numeral,  Baronios 
ly  converted  into  other  letters  or  sounds,  cspo-  states  that  F  is  equivalent  to  40,  and  f  to  40,- 
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000.  It  signifies  80  in  Arabic,  and  10,000  in  FABER,  George  Stanley,  an  English  theo- 
Armenian.  Its  substitute  ph  stands  for  500  in  logical  writer,  born  Oct.  2o,  1773,  died  at 
Bassian  and  Georgian;  while  the  Phoenician,  Sherburn  hospital,  near  Durham,  Jan.  27, 1854. 
Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  vau  designated  6.  As  an  lie  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
abbreviation,  F  stands  iorJiUm^  fccit^  Flavius,  he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  college, 
Fahrenheit,  &c. ;  for  forte  in  music,  and  ff  for  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer  in  1801,  and 
fortimmo,  F  is  marked  on  the  French  coins  in  the  same  year  published  his  discourses  under 
of  Angers,  on  the  Prussian  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  title  of  HarcB  Mosaica  (2d.  ed.,  enlarged, 
on  the  Austrian  of  Hall  in  the  Tyrol.  Innmsic,  1818).  He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1808, 
it  denotes  the  4th  diatonic  interval,  or  the  6th  married,  gave  up  his  fellowship,  and  for  2  years 
fltrinff  on  the  piano  in  the  chromatic  scale,  and  assisted  his  father,  the  rector  of  Galverley  in 
is  caSed^  in  the  solfeggio.  York,  as  curate.  He  subsequently  occupied 
FABER,  Feederio  William,  D.D.,  a  Ro-  various  vicarages,  in  1831  was  made  prebendary 
man  Catholic  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1832  appointed  to  the 
Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri,  and  a  voluminous  mastership  of  Sherburn  hospital.  He  wrote  a 
ipiritnal  writer,  born  in  England,  Juno  28, 1815.  large  number  of  works,  most  of  which,  particn- 
Aiter  studying  at  Harrow,  ho  was  graduat-  larly  those  on  prophecy,  in  which  he  holds  that 
ed  at  Oxford,  in  1836,  and  was  elected  to  a  the  inspired  predictions  apply  not  to  individuals 
fellowship  in  University  college.  After  his  or-  but  to  governments  and  nations,  have  had  a 
dination  as  a  minister  of  the  establishment,  wide  popularity.  Among  the  most  important 
he  was  appointed  to  the  rectorship  of  Elton  in  are :  "  Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Korthamptonshirc,  a  position  which  he  filled  Cabiri,  or  the  Great  Gods  of  Phoenicia"  (2  vols, 
with  marked  ability  until  his  conversion  to  the  8vo.,  Oxford,  1803) ;  "  Dissertation  on  the  Pro- 
Catholic  faith,  which  was  formally  consummat-  phecies  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1805 ;  supplement, 
ed,  Nov.  17,  1845.  His  published  writings  up  1  vol.,  Stockton,  1806);  "  Difficulties  of  Roman- 
to  that  time  were  as  follows :  "  Tracts  on  the  ism"  (8vo.,  1826) ;  "  Papal  Infallibility"  (8vo., 
Church  and  the  Prayer  Book"  (1839) ;  "  A  Ser-  1851) ;  "  The  Revival  of  the  French  Emperor- 
mon  on  Education  (1840) ;  "The  Chcrwell  Wa-  ship  anticipated  from  the  Necessity  of  Propho- 
ter  Lily,  and  other  Poems"  (1840);  "The  cy"  (12mo.,  1853 ;  new  ed..  New  York,  1859). 
Btyrian  Lake,  and  other  Poems"  (1842);  "Sights  FABIUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  cel- 
and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  Churches"  (1842);  ebrated  patrician  gentes  of  ancient  Rome, 
**  Sir  Lancelot,  a  Poem"  (1844);  "The  Rosary  which  boasted  of  a  lineal  descent  from  Her- 
and  other  Poems"  (1845)  ;  and  several  papers  cules  and  the  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  E van- 
in  the  "  Lives  of  tlie  English  Saints,"  published  der.  In  tlie  earliest  times  of  the  Roman 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  republic  we  find  the  Fahia  gens  among  the 
Lnmediately  after  his  submission  to  the  Roman  wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  the  noble 
chorch,  Dr.  Faber  began  to  study  and  prepare  families  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  for  7  con- 
fer the  reception  of  holy  orders,  and  was  or-  sccutive  years  (485-479  B.  0.)  members  of  that 
dained  priest  in  1847.  He  had  with  him  several  family  were  elected  to  the  consulship.  They 
yonng  men  who  had  followed  him  into  the  seem  to  have  been  haughty  and  violently  op- 
chnrcb,  and  were  anxious  to  devote  themselves  posed  to  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
to  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen,  and  for  a  Disgusted  by  the  rising  influence  of  the  pie- 
time  he  thought  of  founding  a  now  order  under  beians,  they  withdrew  with  their  vassals  and 
the  patronage  of  St.  Wilfred.  But  he  afterward  followers  to  the  Veientian  frontier.  There, 
oondnded  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Dr.  in  a  battle  fought  with  the  Veientes  in  477  near 
Kewman,  who  had  just  transplanted  the  Ora-  theCremera,  300  of  them  with  several  thousand 
tory  of  St.  PJiilip  Neri  to  England,  and  in  1848  of  their  followers  were  slain.  One  boy  only  is 
he  received  the  habit  of  that  congregation,  said  to  have  remained  of  the  family,  and  to  have 
l^ce  that  time  he  has  won  a  high  reputation  as  become  the  ancestor  of  all  the  illustrious  Fabii 
an  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher  and  writer,  who  subsequently  appear  in  Roman  histoir. 
and  a  poet.  His  spiritual  books  find  many  Among  these,  Quintds  Fabitis  Rulliantjs  od- 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  readers,  and  have  tained  by  his  heroic  achievements  in  war  the 
been  translated  into  several  languages.  His  surname  of  Maximus  (the  greatest).  From  825, 
published  writings  since  his  conversion  are  as  in  which  year  he  defeated  the  Samnites  in 
MLowB :  "  Catholic  Hymns,"  and  an  "  Essay  disobedience  to  the  command  of  a  superior 
on  Beatification  and  Canonization"  (1848);  officer,  and  hardly  escaped  the  penalty  of  death 
"The  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St.  Philip  Ncri'^  on  that  account,  until  292,  his  military  career 
(1850);  "Catholic  Home  Missions"  (1851);  was  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  Samnites, 
"All  for  Jesus"  (1854) ;  *'  Growth  in  Holiness"  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls.  Five  times  he 
fl855);  "The  Blessed  Sacrament"  (1856);  '*The  was  elected  consul.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
Creator  and  the  Creature"  (1857) ;  *'  The  Foot  general  who  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  beyond 
of  the  Cross,  or  the  Sorrows  of  Mary,"  "  Sir  the  Apennine  range  into  the  country  of  the 
Lancelot"  rbeing  his  former  poem  rewritten),  Gauls,  whom  he  defeated  at  Sentinum,  in  296. 
and  "  Ethel's  Story  Book"  (1858) ;  and  *'  Spir-  Many  of  his  exploits,  however,  have  prob- 
itoal  Conferences"  (1859).  He  is  at  present  supo-  ably  been  embellished  by  popular  tradition, 
rior  of  the  Oratory  at  Brompton,  London.  and  perhaps  by  historians  who  belonged  to 
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the  Fabia  gens. — Livj  suggests  and  Folybins  war.    He  was  the  anthor  of  a  historj  of  Boom 

asserts  that  it  was  not  Q.  Fabius  Rullianos  from  its  foundation  to  his  own  time.    Of  this 

npon  whom  the  cognomen  of  Moximus  was  work,  which  probably  was  written  in  Greek 

originally  conferred,    but  his    great-grandson  and  was  highly  valued  bj  later  writers,  no  frag- 

QuiNTus  Fabius  Maximus  Vekeucosus,  who,  by  ments  remain. 

his  prudent  generalship  in  the  second  Punic  FABRE,  FBANgois  Xatixb  Pasoax,  a  French 
war,  saved  the  Roman  commonwealth  from  im-  painter,  born  in  Montpellier,  April  1,  1766,  died 
minent  ruin.    Ho  had  been  twice  consul  (233  March  12,  1887.    He  was  a  pupil  of  David,  and 
and  228),  and  had  given  proof  of  his  military  produced  in  1787  a  painting  represenUnff  the 
talents  in  a  brief  war  with  the  Ligurians.    But  ^^  Execution  of  the  Children  of  Zedekii^  by 
it  was  only  when  Hannibal  had  invaded  Italy,  order  ofNebuchadnezzar,"forwhich  he  received 
and  the  armies  of  Rome  were  melting  before  the  great  prize  of  the  academy,  and  was  sent  as 
him,  that  Fabius  obtained  an  opportunity  to  de*  a  pensionary  to  Rome.  He  was  believed  to  have 
velop  his  talents  to  the  fullest  extent.    In  217,  been  secretly  married  to  the  countess  of  Albany, 
after  the  defeat  at  Lake  Thrasymenus,  he  wasap-  who  on  her  death  in  1824  made  him  her  sole 
poin  ted  pro-dictator  by  the  people.    Perceiving  heir,  and  bequeathed  to  him  valuable  M8S.  which 
that  to  oppose  to  a  victorious  enemy  a  newly  had  been  left  to  her  by  Alfieri.    Fabre  gave 
enlisted  and  disheartened  army  would  be  certain  them  to  the  city  of  Florence, 
ruin,  he  wisely  resolved  upon  avoiding  all  open  FABRE  D'fiGLANTINE,  Phiuppk  Frast- 
battles,  and  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  tiring  him  gois  Naz  aisb,  a  French  revolutionist  and  author, 
in  useless  marches  and  countermarches.    Keep-  bom  in  Carcassonne,  Aude,  Dec.  28,  1755,  per^ 
ing  togctlier  his  little  band  in  a  compact  body,  ished  on  the  guillotine  at  Paris,  April  5,  1 4  94. 
he  moved  his  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  In  gratitude  for  a  wild  rose  of  gold  (eglantine) 
where  the  Numidian  horses  and  the  Spanish  in-  which  w^as  awarded  to  him  in  earlv  life  at  the 
fantry  of  Hannibal  could  not  follow  him,  watch-  floral  games  at  Toulouse,  he  adoptoa  that  name, 
ed  the  enemy  with  unrelaxing  vigilance,  cut  oflT  He  wrote  a  variety  of  ploys  for  the  theatres  of 
his  stragglers  and  foragers,  and  compelled  him  Paris,  a  few  of  which,  asLePhilinte  deMoliirt^ 
to  weary  his  allies  by  heavy  exactions.    This  V intrigue  epistolaire,  dec,  were  favoiably  re- 
cautious  manoeuvring,  on  account  of  which  he  ceivcd.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolntioii  he 
was  called  Cunctator  {tho  cautious,  the  delay-  associated  himself  with  Danton,  whose  aecretiiy 
ing),  was  misinterpreted  by  his  own  lieutenant  ho  became  in  1792.    He  was  one  of  the  mem* 
Minucius,  and,  through  his  representations,  by  hers  of  tho  convention,  where,  however,  he 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  as  cowardice  or  played  but  a  secondary  part    He  was  aocoied 
imbecility.  The  command  therefore  was  divided  of  venality,  and  eventually  doomed  to  share  the 
between  Fabius  and  Minucius ;  but  the  latter,  fate  of  Danton.    While  ascending  the  guillotine 
advancing  rashly  against  the  enemy,  was  spcedi-  his  litorary  fame  was  foremost  in  his  mind,  and 
ly  entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed  had  he  distributed  some  of  his  writings  among  the 
not  Fabius  hastened  to  liis  rescue.    Then  only  populace.  One  of  his  comedies,  Les pr^e^teun, 
the  masterly  inactivity  of  Fabius  began  to  be  was  produced  for  the  first  time  5  years  after  hit 
appreciated.    Though  ho  laid  down  tho  dicta-  death,  and  received  with  great  applause.    Two 
torship  after  the  expiration  of  6  months,  ho  volumes  of  his  writings  were  published  in  1801 
continued  his  strategy  as  consul,  and  it  was  under  the  title  of  (Euvres  potthume$  et  m^eet. 
imitated  by  some  generals  succeeding  him  for  FABRETTI,  Raff aello,  an  Italian  antiqnaiy, 
several  years;  and  when,  in  216,  the  consul  Te-*  born  in  Urbino  in  1618,  died  in  Rome  in  1700. 
rentius  Varro  once  more,  heedless  of  tho  wise  At  the  age  of  18  he  received  the  degree  of 
counsels  of  Fabius,  ventured  on  an  open  field  doctor,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  made 
battle  at  Cannro,  he  was  overwhelmmgly  de-  himself  profoundly  ocqufdnted  witii  the  liten- 
fented.    In  209  Fabius  was  elected  consul  for  ture  and  art  of  tho  ancients.    After  filling  a 
the  5th  time,  and  in  that  year  recaptured  Ta-  diplomatic  mission  in  Spain,  he  became  treasurer 
rentum  from  the  enemy.    During  tho  latter  of  Pope  Alexander  YIL,  and  under  the  8  soc- 
years  of  tho  war  tho  more  energetic  plan  of  ceeding  popes  he  held  various  oflioes  at  Roma. 
action  proposed  by  Scipio  prevailed  over  the  Madrid,  and  Urbino.    His  first  ardueolog^ 
advice  of  Fabius.    Just  about  tho  time  when  works,  entitled  De  Aguaductibtu  Veterit  Emm^ 
Hannibal  was  leaving  Italy  Fabius  died  at  an  and  De  Columna  Trajani,  excited  a  general  in- 
advanced  age,  203  B.  G. — Caius  Fabius  Piotob  terest.    His  interpretation  of  certain  passages 
was  the  earliest  Roman  painter.    In  802  B.  0.  of  Livy  involved  him  in  a  violent  discossifm 
he  painted  a  battle  piece  in  tho  temple  of  Scdus.  with  Gronovius.    In  a  learned  work  npon  an- 
The  painting  was  preserved  till  the  time  of  the  cient  inscriptions  he  made  known  the  treasorcs 
emperor  Claudius,  when  the  temple  was  de-  discovered  by  him  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 
stroycd  by  fire. — His  son  Numerits  Fabius  Pic-  His  rich  collection  of  antiquities  is  still  seen  in 
TOR  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  an  author  of  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino. 
Greek  annals,  but  is  probably  mistaken  for  his  FABRIANO,  Fbakcbsco  ©i  Gsktilx  da,  an 
nephew  (a  grandson  of  tho  painter),  Quixtus  Italian  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  bom  in 
Fabius  Pictor,  the  first  prose  writer  of  Komo  Fabriano,  in  the  Papal  States,  abont  1870,  died 
(ncriptorum  antigtiissimus)^  who  served  in  the  in  Rome  in  1450.     Michel  Angelo  said  that 
Gallic  war,  225  B.C.,  as  also  in  the  second  Punio  his  name  Gentile,  the  noble  or  ^^elifiatft,  was 
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In  iMurmony  'with  €he  charftcter  of  his  works,  the  slighteet  flavor  of  paganism,  and  oensnred 
In  1417  he  painted  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  those  who  had  recourse  to  the  pagan  divinities 
a  Hadoona,  which  still  exists,  and  which  was  to  ornament  their  verses.  Baamgarten-Omsina 
so  mueh  admired  that  the  artist  received  the  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings. 
title  of  magitter  magi$trorum.  He  then  went  FABRIGIUSs  o^  Fabbizio,  GinoLAiro,  sor- 
to  Yenioe,  where  he  obtained  great  snccess,  named  from  his  birthplace  An  Aquapsnoektb^ 
and  was  Invited  to  Rome,  where  his  paintings  an  Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon,  borp  at  Ao- 
in  tbe  church  of  8t.  John  of  Lateran,  whidi  quapendente,  in  the  Papal  States,  in  1587,  .died 
Us  infirmities  did  not  permit  him  to  finish,  in  Padua,  May  21, 1619.  A  most  distinguished 
BMde  him  esteemed  the  first  painter  of  Italy,  pupil  of  Fallopius,  he  succeeded  him  as  profes- 
ffia  manner  resembles  that  of  Fra  Angelica  sor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  university 
He  was  the  master  of  Jacopo  Bellini.  of  Padua,  which  podtion  he  held  for  50  years. 
FABBIOIUS,  Oaius,  a  Roman  statesman,  His  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  the 
ftmrished  in  the  1st  quarter  of  the  8d  cen-  membranous  folds  (whidi  he  called  valves)  in 
tarj  B.  0.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  histonr  of  the  interior  of  veins.  Several  of  them  had  been 
tbe  republic  for  his  virtue  and  integrity.  While  observed  by  Yesalius  and  other  anatomists,  but 
aoosol  in  282  B.  0.  he  defeated  the  Lucanians,  Fabricius  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  in  1574 
Bmttians,  and  Samnites,  and  enriched  the  pub-  the  presence  of  these  valvular  folds  in  all  the 
Be  tteasatj  with  more  than  400  talents  mm  veins  of  the  extremities.  William  Harvey,  who 
Hie  spoils  of  the  enemy,  remaining  poor  himselt  was  his  pupil,  acknowledged  himself  indebted 
In  280  he  served  as  legate  in  the  campaign  to  his  teachings  for  the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
agdnst  I^yrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  whom  he  lation  of  the  blood.  His  writings  comprise  dis- 
waa  sent  at  its  dose  with  an  embassy,  to  ask  sertations  on  the  formation  of  the  foBtus,the 
Hie  ransom  or  exchange  of  some  Roman  prison-  structure  of  the  odsophagus,  stomach,  and  body, 
en  of  war.  The  meeting  of  the  two  distinguidi-  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  larynx ; 
•d  men  at  Tarentum  has  perhaps  been  embel-  treatises  on  the  egg  and  on  veins,  &o.  Great 
Bahed  by  the  historians  of  Roman  antiquity,  honors  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Venetian 
wlio  seem  to  dwell  with  particular  fondness  on  government,  and  a  new  and  large  anatomical 
tiia  last  examples  of  olden  virtue,  in  that  period  tiieatre  was  constructed  for  his  accommodation. 
flCoommencing  decay.  Fabricius  is  represented  He  left  to  his  niece  a  fortune  of  over  $150,000| 
to  liave  withstood  not  only  the  most  splendid  and  his  beautiM  viUa  on  the  Brenta  is  still 
cttwa  of  the  victorious  king,  who  knowing  his  known  under  the  name  of  Montagnuola  d^Ae^ 
poter^  tried  to  bribe  him  into  his  service,  but  quapendente.  The  first  edition  of  his  surgical 
also  toe  threatening  aspect  of  an  elephant  works  appeared  at  Padua  in  1617.  A  complete 
■iamingly  let  loose  upon  hinu  In  reward  of  edition  of  his  anatomical  and  physiolojgical 
Mi  kdiegrity  the  king  allowed  the  captives  to  works  was  published  by  Bohn  in  Leipsic  in 
vmir  to  Bomefor  the  celebration  of  the  Satar-  1687,  followed  in  1787  by  that  of  Albinus  of 
■■oa,  on  promise  of  returning  after  the  festival  Leyden,  containing  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Li  2i9  Fabridus  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ascu-  Fabricius,  and  the  prefaces  of  the  different 
Imn,  which,  though  nominallv  a  victory,  was  treatises,  which  Bohn  had  suppressed. 
UBirded  l^  Pyrrhus  himself  afanost  as  a  defeat.  FABRICIUS,  Johaitk  Albert,  a  German  bib- 
la  the  next  vear  he  commanded  again  as  consul,  liographer,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  11, 1668,  died 
Hid  eocpoeea  to  his  enemy  the  treachery  of  his  in  Hamburg,  April  80, 1786.  He  studied  phi- 
plijridan,  who  offered  to>  poison  him,  upon  losophy,  m^icine,  and  theology,  and  in  1713  bO" 
irideh  P^yrrhns  is  siud  to  have  exclaimed :  **  It  came  librarian  to  J.  F.  Mayer  at  Hamburg.  In 
lieader  to  turn  the  sun  from  its  career,  than  1699  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship^  of 
KMoius  from  his  honesty,"  and  to  have  freed  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium 
an  Ida  capUves  without  ransom.  When  Pyr-  of  that  city,  which  he  retained  until  his  deatlu 
lima  evacuated  Italy,  Fabricius  was  engaged  in  The  extent  of  his  learning  in  almost  every  de- 
aabdning  his  allies.  As  censor  in  275  he  de-  partment  of  knowled^  especially  in  phildogy, 
|rifed  P.  Oomelius  Rufinus  of  his  seat  in  the  was  remarkable.  His  most  celebrated  works 
for  having  in  his  household  10  pounds  are  J^i^^^Aeca  Zafina  (Hamburg,  1697;  5th  cd. 


weif^t  of  silver  plate.  Like  Ourius  Dentatus,  1721 ;  new  edition  by  Emesti,  Leipsic,  l778-'4) ; 
lie  ipmRied  the  presents  of  the  Samnite  ambas-  Btbliotheea  OroKa  ^Hambui^  170&>'8;  continu- 
and  died  so  poor  that  the  senate  had  to  ation  and  new  edition  by  Harless,  1790-1809, 
\  marriage  portions  for  his  daughters,  provided  with  an  index  in  1888) ;  J^Zu^^TvpAsa 
lEe  was  bmied  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  Antiquaria  (Hamburg,  1718 ;  new  edition  by 
pnihiUtory  ]&w  of  the  12  tables  having  been  Schalshausen,  1760) ;  Biblioiheca  J^leeiMtiea 
ionended  in  his  honor.  (Hamburg,  1718) ;  and  Bibliotheea  Media  et  In- 
FABRICinS,  GxoBO,  a  German  scholar,  bom  flmoi  jEtatis  (5  vols.,  Hamburg,  1784 ;  supple- 
In  Chenmitz,  8axony,  April  24, 1516,  died  in  mentaiy  vol  by  SchOttgen,  1746;  now  edition 
Xebsen,  Jnly  18, 1571.  His  edition  of  Horace  by  Hansi,  Padua,  1754). 
(S  vok.,  Basel,  1555)  is  still  esteemed  at  the  FABRICIUS,  Johann  Ohbibttak,  a  Banish 
pment  day.  He  wrote  Latin  poetry  with  great  entomologist,  bom  in  Tondern,  Schleswig,  Jan. 
pui^,  and  was  so  pious  that  in  his  sacred  7,  1748,  died  in  1807.  His  academic  stadies 
poema  ha  wonM  employ  no  words  which  had  were  pursued  at  Copenhagen,  Leyden,  £din«^ 
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burgh,  and  finally  at  ITpsal,  where  ho  enjoyed  wrote  also  biographies  of  Cosmo  de  Medid  and 

the  instructions  of  Linntous.    A  similarity  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  beside  sereral  misoellaneoos  and 

tastes  and  temperament  brought  master  and  theological  works. 

pupil  into  the  closest  intimacy,  and  to  Fabricius       FABYAN,  or  Fabian,  Robbbt,  an  andent 
we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the  most  interest-  English  chronicler,  bom  in  London  about  1450, 
ing  biographical   notices  of  the  great  Swede,  died  in  1512.    At  first  a  merchant,  he  became 
No  pupil  of  Linna)us  has  more  thoroughly  ap-  an  alderman  and  sheriff  of  London,  and  wrote 
plied  his  method,  and  even  his  forms  of  expres-  a  general  chronicle  of  English  history,  which 
sion,  to  the  development  of  a  special  branch  of  he  called  the  "  Concordance  of  6toriea,^  from 
science,  and  none  has  enjoyed  a  more  brilliant  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Brutus  in  Great  Brit- 
reputation.    It  was  during  a  scientific  excursion  ain  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL    It  is  a  tedi- 
with  Linnseus  that  the  idea  of  classifying  insects  ous  narrative  of  the  external  features  of  trans- 
according  to  the  formation  of  the  parts  which  actions,  without  discrimination  in  the  selection 
constitute  the  mouth  first  occurred  to  him ;  and  or  taste  in  the  treatment  of  sabjeots.    It  was 
the  approved  and  encouragement  of  his  master,  first  published  after  the  author's  death  (fdio, 
to  whom  he  explained  his  views,  gave  the  first  1516),  and  has  since  reappeared  in  numerous 
impulse  to  his  entomological  studies,  and  to  the  editions,  the  last  of  which  is  that  by  Sir  Henij 
development  of  the  system  of  classification  with  Ellis,  accompanied  by  notes  and  a  learned  intro- 
which  the  name  of  Fabricius  is  now  identified,  duction  (*^  Chronicles  of  England  and  France," 
Linnsdus  himself  declined  to  apply  the  system  to  royal  4to.,  London,  1811).    On  account  of  its 
his  new  edition  of  the  Systema  NaturcB^  only  be-  free  animadversions  on  the  Catholio  clergy,  Oar- 
oause  he  conceived  himself  too  old  to  change  his  dinal  Wolsey  is  said,  on  very  donbtfol  authority, 
method.    In  1768  Fabricius  took  the  degree  of  to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  was  appoint-  the  first  edition,  copies  of  whidi  are  now  rare 
ed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  curiosities,  only  Sperfectspedmens  being  known, 
of  Kiel,  where  ho  published  in  1775  his  Systema       FACOIOLATO,  or  Faociolatt,  Jacopo,  in 
Entomologim  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Copenhagen),  in  Italian  philologist,  bom  in  Torreglia,  near  Pada% 
which  he  for  the  first  time  made  public  his  Jan.4, 1684,  died  Aug.  27, 1769.    Cardinal  Ba^ 
method.    The  publication  of  the  work  opened  barigo,  noticing  his  talents,  sent  him  to  the  cede- 
a  rich  field  of  industry  and  research  to  ento-  siastical  seminary  of  Padua,  where  he  took  orden 
mologists,  and  no  one  explored  it  with  more  en-  and  speedily  rose  to  be  professor  ofphilosopbr, 
thusiasm  than  the  author,  who  during  there-  and  finally  head  of  the  institution.  He  afterward 
mainder  of  his  life  was  constantly  employed  in  filled  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  university  of  tha 
developing  and  perfecting  his  system,  for  which  same  city,  and  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
purpose  he  made  tours  over  all  parts  of  Eu-  continuing  the  history  of  that  establishment 
rope.    His  G^en^ra //weciorMTw  (8 vo.,  Kiel,  1776),  which  Papadopoli  had  begun.    The  king  of 
Fhilosophia    Entomologica   (8vo.,    Hamburg,  Portugal  invited  him  to  direct  the  college  of 
1778),  Species  Insectorum  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1781),  young  nobles  at  Lisbon,  but  he  refiosed  on  ao- 
Mantissa  Insectorum  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Copenhagen,  count  of  his  advanced  age.    Beside  several  good 
1787),  Entomohgia  Systematica  (4  vols.  8vo.,  editions  of  the  classics  and  various  worb  oa 
Copenhagen,  1792-'94),  and  other  works,  show  grammar,   ethics,    theology,   and   even  looa 
how  complete  and  extended  were  his  investiga-  poetry,  he  publi^ed  revisions  of  the  Lakm 
tions  in  this  branch  of  science.  His  later  works,  of  Schrevehus,  the  Theaawnu  Cieeroniam  d 
however,  are  inferior  to  his  first,  in  consequence  Nizolius,  and  the  vocabulary  of  7  langoagas 
of  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  characters  he  was  known  as  the  Calepino  (2  vols,  fbl.,  1T81X  '^ 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  genera,  as  the  number  of  which  he  received  much  assistance  from  fail 
species  increased  under  his  hands.  He  also  pub-  pupil  Forcellini  and  others.    It  was  at  the  ooii- 
lished  essays  on  botany  and  natural  history,  in  elusion  of  tlie  last  named  work  that  FaodoUto 
both  of  which  ho  was  well  informed,  accounts  and  Forcellini  conceived  the  idea  of  the  gn*^ 
of  travels  in  Norway,  Eussia,  and  England,  and  Latin  dictionary  which  was  published  40  jctf* 
a  variety  of  treatises,  historical,  political,  and  later,  after  the  death  of  both,  under  their  J^ 
economical,  relating  to  Denmark,  the  latter  being  names,  but  which  was  almost  entirely  the  work 
prepared  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  councillor  or  of  the  latter.    (See  Foboellini.) 
state  and  professor  of  rural  and  political  econ-        FACIAL  ANGLE.    In  the  latter  part  of  toA 
omy  at  Kiel.    He  died  of  grief,  it  is  supposed,  last  century.  Professor  Camper  of  Beriin  pw^ 
occasioned  by  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  posed  a  new  method  of  viewing  the  sknU,  tT 
and  the  political  misfortunes  of  Denmark.  which  it  was  supposed  important  results  wooia 
FABRONI,  Anoelo,  an  Italian  biographer,  be  arrived  at,  which  immediately  attained  » 
born  in  Marradi,  Tuscany,  in  1732,  died  in  Pisa,  wide  popularity.    "  The  bads  on  which  tbeoB" 
Sept  22,  1803.     His  chief  work  is  his  Vita  tinction  of  nations  is  founded,*' says  Camper.  ^ 
Italorum  Doetrina  ExcelUntium  qui  Sccculo  quoted  by  Prichard,  "may  be  displayed byt*J 
XVI L  et  XVIII,   flaruerunt,  which,  in  the  straight  lines;  one  of  which  ts  to  be  orawntlirW^ 
compass  of  20  volumes,  2  of  which  were  added  the  meatus  auditorius  to  the  base  of  the  d<>^ 
after  his  death,  contains  167  well  written  biog-  and  the  other  touching  the  prominent  centre  c> 
raphios  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  scholars  the  forehead  and  falling  tiience  cm  the  n><''{fj 
and  authors  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  He  vanoiogpart  of  the  upper  Jtw  bone^  tbehee^ 
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MiM^  ^ewed  in  profile.    In  the  angle  prodncecl  nally  had  almost  the  same  meaning  as  agent 

bj  these  two  lines  may  be  said  to  consist  not  (Lat  agere,  to  act).    Bnt  while  agent  was  used 

doHj  the  distinotions  between  the  sknlls  of  the  to  represent  every  one  who  acted  in  any  way 

aeTeral  species  of  animals,  bnt  also  those  which  in  the  stead  of  ano^er,  factor  became  limited 

are  fbnnd  to  exist  between  different  nations ;  to  those  who  so  act  in  mercantile  transactions. 

and  it  might  be  condnded^  that  natnre  has  Factor  is  then  a  mercantile  agent,  herein  being 

sndled  heradf  at  the  same  time  of  this  angle  to  like  a  broker ;  bnt  the  difference  between  them 

mirk  out  the  diversities  of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  principally  this :  a  broker  acts  for  his  prin- 

cnd  to  establish  a  sort  pf  scale  from  the  inferior  cipal  in  referelice  to  mercantile  property  which 

tribes  np  to  the  most  beantiful  forms  which  are  the  principal  retains  in  his  hands ;  while  the 

finuid  in  the  hnman  species.    Thns  it  will  be  factor  has  possession  of  the  goods  sent  to  him 

fixmd  that  the  heads  of  birds  display  the  smallest  for  sale,  or  takes  possession  of  those  which  he 

ans^andthatitalwaysbecomesof  greater  ex-  bnys  for  his  principal.    iVom  this  diffdrenee 

tent  in  proportion  as  the  animal  approaches  more  others  have  grown ;  and  the  most  important  of 

aearly  to  the  hnman  figure.    Thus  there  is  one  these  is,  that  the  broker  bnys  and  sells  as  agent^ 

qwdfls  of  the  ape  tribe  in  which  the  head  has  while  the  factor  may  bny  and  sell  in  his  own 

an  ani^e  of  42^ ;  in  another  animal  of  the  same  name,  the  party  dealing  with  him  not  always 

ftadly,  which  is  one  of  those  simiso  most  anprox-  knowing  whether  the  factor  or  some  one  else 

Imating in  fignre  to  mankind,  the  facial  angle  con*  owns  the  goods.     In  the  United  States  the 

tains  exactly  50** ;  next  to  this  is  the  head  of  the  word   factor  is  seldom  nsed   by  merchants, 

AfMksan  negro,  which  as  well  as  that  of  the  Zal-  because,  in  onr  practice,  the  phrase  commis- 

mnokfbnnsanangleof  70^;  while  the  angle  dis-  sion  merchant  has  taken  its  place,  and  means 

eofored  in  the  heids  of  Europeans  contains  80^  much  the  same  thing.    But  the  wprd  factor  is 

On  this  ^tiflference  of  10^  in  the  facial  angle  the  retained  as  a  law  term,  and  ^e  law  of  factors 

superior  beauty  of  the  European  depends ;  while  derives  its  importance  from  its  being  the  law  of 

that  luj^  character  of  sublime  beauty  which  conmiission  merchants.  Beside  regular  commis- 

is  so  striking  in  some  works  of  ancient  statuary,  sion  merchants,  any  one  intrusted  with  the  pps- 

ss  in  the  h^  of  Apollo  and  in  the  Medusa  of  session  of  property  belonging  to  another,  and 

fisodes.  is  given  by  an  angle  which  amounts  to  authorized  by  the  owner  to  dispose  of  it,  may  be 

100^"  It  mH  be  readily  seen  that  the  facial  an-  a  factor,  as  a  supercargo.    So  a  common  carrier 

l^e  is  a  measure  only  of  the  relative  projection  may  be  a  factor ;  and  while  he  acts  as  such,  he 

of  ihe  forehead  and  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  it  is  responsible  only  as  a  factor,  that  is,  only  for 

li  no  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  it-  injuries  or  losses  caused  by  want  of  due  care ; 

wtit    A  protruding  upper  law  will  diminish  the  but  when  he  has  sold  ^oods  as  factor,  and  has 

aD|^ ;  a  prominence  of  tne  lower  part  of  the  received  the  money  which  it  is  his  duty  to  bring 

ftrahead^  though  the  latter  may  have  neither  home  as  carrier,  his  obligations  as  carrier  re- 

beigjit  nor  width,  wiU  increase  it;  it  may  differ  vive,  and  he  is  now  liable  for  any  loss  not 

greatly  in  skulls  which  have  the  same  capacity,  caused  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  public  eaemy. 

and  maybe  inferior  in  a  skull  of  superior  capa-  A  factor  is  a  general  agent,  and  as  such  binds  his 

€itw,     with  these  obvious  objections  to  the  fa-  principal. — ^The  most  general  duty  of  a  factor, 

dal  ancle  as  a  measure  of  intellectual  ability  in  as  of  every  agent,  is  to  obey  the  instructions  he 

partiknuar  cases,  a  general  relation  may  still  be  receives.    But  he  is  considered  by  the  law  mer- 

tnuied  between  the  relative  development  of  the  chant  as  an  agent  having  much  discretion,  and 

anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  as  compared  with  an  equal  responsibility ;  while  therefore  he  is 

that  of  tne  upper  jaw,  and  toe  amount  of  Intel-  bound  to  obey  definite  and  positive  instructions, 

leet^  and  thus  the  facial  angle  has  a  certain  de-  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  such  regard  to  mere 

086  of  eSgmficance.    The  faciid  angle  of  the  intimations  or  wishes,  because  he  may  well 

SmrffrfftT^  race  averages  about  80'',  that  of  the  believe  that,  whatever  his   principal   mi^ ht 

IfiongoBan  and  of  the  American  Indian  about  desire  or  consider  expedient,  if  he  did  not  give 

f5^y  while  that  of  the  negro  is  but  70^.    Fh>m  positive  directions  it  was  because  he  preferred 

loeasnrements  of  the  skulls  of  the  superior  order  leaving  the  decision  to  the  discretion  of  his 

oCiq^  their  facial  angle  has  been  put  down  as  factor.    And  even  if  he  have  positive  and  nre- 

ihxn  (K)^  to  64^,  and  Uius  it  has  been  argued  else  instructions,    his   departure  from   them 

that  the  negro  was  not  only  a  link  in  the  chain  wiU  bo  justified  if  it  was  caused  by  an  nnfore- 

of  creation  between  the  ape  and  the  white  man,  seen  emergency,  and  if  he  acted  in  good  faith, 

hot  that  he  absolutely  approximated  more  close-  and  certainly  for  the  actual  advantage  of  his 

^  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.    IVofessor  principal.    I^  however,  a  factor  buys  goods 

Owen  has  proved  that  these  measurements  are  for  his  principal  and  sends  them  to  him   in 

Ibonded  on  error,  that  tiiey  have  been  taken  distinct  violation  of  an  order,  his  principal 

from  yonng  animals  in  whom  tihe  jaw  had  not  may  reject  the  same,  and  may  return  them  to 

yet  received  its  ftiU  development,  and  that  in  his  factor ;  or,  if  the  nature  of  the  goods  and 

the  adnltcliimpansee  the  facial  angle  is  no  more  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  cer- 

ihan  S5\  while  in  the  adult  orang  it  is  but  80%  tainly  expedient,  he  may  sell  the  ^oods  for  his 

tiliQs  ertalblishing  a  wide  difference  between  the  factor,  and  remit  to  him  or  credit  him  with 

nepo  and  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  apes,  the  proceeds;  but  he  must  not  cause  any  in* 

FAOTOB  (Lat  -W»i  to  do  or  make)  origi-  jury  to  his  factor  by  his  delay  or  neglig^ice. 
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A  factor  generally  acquires  no  right  to  his  him  who  gave  it.    In  Hmit  w.  Ronwninier,  8 

commissions  until  the  service  by  which  he  is  Wheaton,  201,  Chief  Jnstioe  Marshall  held  thii 

to  earn  them  is  wholly  rendered.    But  if  he  an  Interest  which  can  protect  a  power  from 

performs  an  important  part,  and  is  prevented  revocation  most  be  an  interest  in  the  thing 

without  his  fault  from  completing  his  service,  itself  about  which  the  aathority  is  to  be  ezer- 

and  still  more  if  the  principal  be  in  fault,  it  cised,  and  not  merely  an  interest  in  that  which 

would  seem  from  adjudged  cases,  as  well  as  is  produced  by  the  exercise  of  that  nower. 

from  principle,  that  he  may  have  a  reasonable  And  in  subsequent  cases,  it  seems  to  be  the 

compensation.    Nor  has  he  any  claim  for  com-  prevailing  doctrine  in  the  United  States,  thit 

pensation  unless  ho  conducts  his  business  with  a  factor  by  advances  upon  coods  acquires  in 

proper  care  and  skill,  and  ho  is  liable  in  dam-  interest  in  the  goods  themselves,  and  that  lus^ 

ages  for  any  loss  his  principal  sustains  by  his  authority  over  them  is  therefore  irrevocable.* 

want  oi  care  and  skill ;  nor  can  he  claim  any  In  England,  however,  in  a  case  tried  before  the 

compensation  for  any  illegal  or  immoral  service,  court  of  common  pleas,  in  which  the  leadmg 

A  factor  cannot  delegate  his  power  and  right,  American  authority  was  cited,  it  was  ezpresdy 

except  so  far  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  so,  either  overruled,  and  the  authority  held  to  be  rero- 

expressly,  or  by  the  established  usage,  or  by  cable.    Hence,  in  England,  a  factor  who  his 

the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.    In  the  made  advances  upon  goods  has  neverthdea 

absence  of  positive  instructions,  it  is  the  duty  of  no  power  to  sell  them  or  any  part  of  them  if 

the  factor  to  obey  and  conform  to  the  common  positively  prohibited  by  his  principal ;  white 

usage  oi  that  business,  or  such  common  usages  m  the  United  States  he  may  sell  so  much  u 

of  merchants  as  are  properly  applicable  to  that  will  cover  his  advances  and  charges,  the  princi- 

business ;  and  he  can,  in  general,  bind  his  prin-  pal  having  no  power  of  disposal  over  more  of 

cipal  only  within  that  usage.    He  has,  as  has  the  goods  than  the  surplus  or  residue  after  ths 

been  said,  a  considerable  discretion,  but  is  factor's  advances  are  repaid.    The  factor,  hov- 

bound  to  use  his  discretion  with  reasonable  care,  ever,  is  not  obliged  to  sell,  but  after  demand  and 

and  with  perfect  good  faith.    Thus,  if  he  hast-  reasonable  delay,  may  have  his  acti<m  agunsthis 

ens  a  sale  improperly,  and  without  reasonable  principd  for  his  advances. — Another  question 

cause  or  excuse,  the  sale  is  void ;  as,  for  exam-  has  been  much  agitated ;  that  is,  what  newer  a 

pie,  if  he  hurries  a  sale,  clearly  against  the  inter-  factor  has  to  ple<^e  the  goods  consignea  to  lum. 

est  of  the  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  They  are  placed  in  his  hands  primarQy  for  sale; 

at  once  his  own  advances,  such  a  sale  would  be  and  in  regard  to  the  sale,  whue  bound  to  mndi 

considered  a  fraudulent  sacrifice  of  his  principal's  care  and  entire  good  faith,  he  has  a  very  wide 

property.    Whether  the  factor  is  bound  to  in-  authority ;  but  it  should  seem  that  he  can  have 

sure  the  property  of  his  principal,  must  depend  no  power  to  pledge  the  goods  (in  the  absenoe 

upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case.    There  is  of  express  instructions),  excepting  so  far  as  tbift 

no  general  rule  requiring  him,  as  factor  or  com-  power  grows  out  of  the  placing  of  the  goods  in 

mission  merchant,  to  insure ;  but  he  would  be  Lis  hands,  and  his  relation  to  his  principal  as  a 

under  an  obligation  to  do  this  if  he  were  so  general  agent.    By  placing  the  goods  in  his 

instructed,  or  if  a  general,  well  established,  and  possession,  the  principal  may  be  said  to  i^iveto 

well  known  usage  required  it  of  him,  and  par-  nis  factor  the  power  of  acting  as  an  owner,  to 

ticularly  if  there  had  been  antecedent  acts  or  the  injury  of  others.    It  is  on  this  ground  Utft 

usages  between  him  and  his  principal,  from  in  England,  and  in  many  of  the  United  Statsa 

which  his  principal  might  reasonably  have  ex-  (especially  Maine,  Massachusetts^  Rhode  Island, 

pected  that  he  would  effect  insurance,  and  there-  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania),  such  a  &ctor, 

fore  omit  doing  this  himself. — It  is  a  very  im-  whether  called  commission  merdiant,  consignee 

portant  question,  and  one  not  absolutely  deter-  agent,  or  otherwise,  is  deemed  to  be  the  trse 

mined,  how  far  and  under  what  circumstances  owner,  as  to  sale,  pledge,  or  other  dispositioD 

the  principal  has  the  right  of  revoking  the  an-  of  the  property,  while  the  party  with  whwnk® 

thority  he  has  given  to  his  factor.    In  general,  deals  acts  in  good  faith.    A  factor,  whether  iM 

ho  may  certainly  do  this  before  the  factor  has  be  a  commission  merchant  or  not,  may  mak^  * 

made  any  advances  upon  the  goods;  and  may  special  contract  with  his  principal,  to  guarantee 

then  demand  them,  paying  of  course  whatever  all  sales  made  for  him.    In  eontinentu  Europe 

legal  claims  the  factor  may  have,  not  for  his  sometimes  in  England^  more  rarely  here,  snchi 

commissions,  but  for  expenses  properly  incurred  factor  is  said  to  act  under  A  del  eredere  doar 

about  the  goods,  and  for  any  especial  services  mission.    With  us  he  is  commonly,  and  pe^ 

he  has  been  called  upon  to  render.    The  more  haps  universally,  said  to  act  under  a  gnarantae 

difficult  question  is  whether,  if  a  commission  commission.    The  meaning  of  ib^  is,  that  in 

merchant  has  made  advances  upon  goods,  he  addition  to  the  usual  commission  (or  that  agreed 

has  not  now  acquired  an  interest  in  them  and  upon)  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  he  recelTea  ft 

an  authority  over  them,  which  his  principal  further  commission,  in  consideration* of  which 

cannot  defeat  by  revocation.    And  this  must  he  guarantees  the  payment  by  the  purchase 

depend  upon  the  familiar  principle  of  the  law  of  the  price  of  the  goods.    He  therefore  agrees 

of  agency,  that  an  authority  coupled  with  an  with  his  principal  U>  pay  the  debt  of  the  pnr- 

intercst  cannot  be  revoked,  while  any  naked  chaser,  if  the  purchaser  does  not;  and  this 

authority  is  always  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  would  seem  to  make  him  onlj  a  sore^.    Hm  ' 
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qoeitlQii  is  iiB|[>ortaiit;  for  if  by  his  oontract  he  general,  it  may  be  said  that  if  a  purchaser  pays 

Meomea  a  principal  debtor  to  the  owner  who  in  good  faith  to  either,  without  notice  of  the 

la  bia  own  principal,  then  the  owner  can  de-  other's  claim,  he  will  be  protected  against  the 

nand  payment  of  him  and  let  him  look  to  the  other.    Bat  if  the  owner  aemands  his  price,  the 

pnrchaaer.    But  if  he  is  only  a  surety  for  the  purchaser  cannot  set  off  against  this,  or  daim 

pforohafler,  then  the  owner  must  look  to  the  to  deduct,  a  general  debt  to  the  purchaser  from 

varolttBer  in  the  first  place,  and  only  in  his  the  £eu:tor,  unless  the  flEictor  sola  tiie  goods  aa 

asbolt  can  he  come  to  tne  factor  as  guarantor ;  his  own,  under  circumstances  which  gave  him  a 

and  tMi  latter  rule  seems  now  to  prevail  very  de-  right  so  to  sell  them,  and  the  buyer  behaved  they 

eidadly  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  were  his  own ;  in  which  case  tiie  buyer  may 

BdI  whOe  a  guarantee  commission  merchant  charge  against  the  price,  or  indeed  pay  the  whole 

ia  hdd  to  be  a  surety,  it  seems  to  be  also  held  price,  by  the  indebtedness  of  tiie  factor  to  him. 

tliat  he  does  not  come  within  the  statute  of  And  if  before  the  goods  are  delivered,  or  any 

frandfl^  aa  one  who  promises  to  pay  the  debt  payment  made,  the  buyer  is  notified  thet  the 

cfanoifaer.    A  guarantee  commission  merchant  goods  belong  to  some  third  person,  that  is, 

liaa  the  aame  claim  on  his  principal  for  his  ad-  some  one  neither  the  principal  nor  the  factor, 

Tanoea  as  if  he  made  no  guarantee.    If  he  the  buyer  may  refuse  to  take  them ;  but  if  he 

takea  -a  note  from  the  purchaser  of  the  goods,  takes  them,  he  cannot  set  off  against  the  .price 

fida  note  is  the  property  of  his  principal,  and  he  a  debt  due  from  the  factor.    On  the  other  handf 

ananmteea  the  note ;  and  if  he  takes  payment  if  the  factor  has  a  lien  on  the  goods,  and  has  not 

ii  depreciated  paper,  he  must  make  it  good,  lost  this  lien  by  parting  with  the  possession  <^ 

If  money  be  paio,  and  he  remits  it  in  some  cus-  the  goods,  the  buyer  cannot  set  off  against  this 

tomaiy  and  proper  way,  or  in  such  way  as  may  lien  any  debt  due  to  him  ^m  the  pnncipal,  al- 

be  wpieHaSHy  directed  by  the  owner,  he  is  not  though  the  principal  be  named  at  the  sale  as  the 

foponaible  for  its  safe  arrival.    He  may,  how-  owner  of  the  goods.— -An  important  distinction 

efer,  make  a  bargain  to  guarantee  the  remit-  is  made  between  a  foreign  factor  and  a  do- 

tanoe;  and  if  he  makes  such  a  bargain,  he  may  mestic  factor.    A  foreign  factor  is  one  who 

charge  a  commission  for  this  ^arantee ;  but  transacts  business  for  ms  principal  in  a  coun- 

tf  he  baa  a  right  to  charge  this  commission,  try  in  which  the  latter  does  not  reside ;  while 

ha  la  equally  liable  whether  he  in  fact  charges  a  domestic  factor  acts  in  the  same  country  in 

Ada  commission,  or  does  not    Even  if  he  have  which  the  principal  resides.    Although  every 

^dd  credere  or  guarantee  commission,  he  may  factor  may  act  in  his  own  name,  yet  in  the  case 

ittll  be  liable  to  his  principal,  not  only  for  his  of  a  foreign  factor,  the  law  goes  much  further, 

ncf^eei  or  default,  but  by  certain  acts  which  and  considers  the  factor  as  in  almost  all  respects 

nem  to  assume  this  liability ;  as  if  he  sells  a  principal.    The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.    A 

ilia  goods  of  several  principals  to  one  pur-  person  dealing  at  home  with  a  factor  whose 

ehaasTf  on  credit,  and  takes  a  note  payable  or  principal  resides  abroad,  has  no  means  of  know- 

endonad  to  himself,  and  gets  it  discounted,  mg  who  the  principal  is,  or  what  goods  are  his, 

It  baa  already  been  remarked,  that  a  factor  or  by  what  title  they  are  his,  or  for  what  pur- 

inaj  boy,  sell,  sue  and  be  sued,  demand,  collect,  pose  they  are  in  the  factor's  hands,  excepting  as 

melTe,  and  receipt  for  money,  all  in  his  own  the  factor  may  choose  to  tell  him.    He  can  have 

namei  and  as  a  principal,  while  a  broker  can  no  access,  or  certainly  no  easy  access,  to  the 

do  Bu,  this  only  in  his  own  name  and  as  an  foreign  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  remedy  or 

agont    This  difference  between  them  springs  enforcement;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 

from  the  possession  of  the  goods  by  the  factor —  presumed  to  have  bought  or  sold  on  the  credit 

ftr  poaseesion  is  one  of  the  principal  indicia  of  of  a  person  thus  unknown  and  inaccessible.    It 

ownership— and  the  non-possession  of  them  by  is  but  fair,  therefore,  that  the  hctor  should  be, 

the  broker.    There  is,  however,  a  still  more  im-  as  to  the  purchaser,  the  principal ;   and  it  la 

portent  difference  between  them,  founded  on  equdly  fair  that  the  factor  should  be,  in  such 

the  aame  circumstance ;  this  is,  that  the  factor  case,  the  only  principaL    These,  however,  are 

baa  a  Hen  on  the  goods  for  his  advances,  charges^  but  presumptions  of  law.     The  parties  may 

and  oommissions,  whether  they  were  agreed  make  what  agreement  they  please,  and  their 

VDOO  or  are  only  customary,  and  a  broker  has  not  agreement  will  be  enforced  if  shown  by  any  ad- 

'Bot  if  a  factor  voluntarily  transfers  the  goods  missible  evidence ;  that  is,  their  intention  may 

to  the  owner,  or  to  the  owner's  order,  he  can-  be  expressed,  or  it  may  be  inferred  from  any 

not  reclaim  them  as  his  security,  but  retains  circumstances  which  distinctly  indicate  it,  and 

only  bia  personal  right  to  demand  his  advances  would  then  be  carried  into  effect.    In  the  ab- 

aod  chargea  firom  the  owner.    If  the  owner  be  sence  of  such  evidence,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  an 

inaolyent,  the  factor  takes  then  only  his  divi-  ordinary  transaction  with  a  foreign  factor,  the 

dend;  whereas  ifhestiU  holds  the  possession,  the  buyer  may  sue  the  factor,  and  cannot  sue  the 

other  creditors  can  have  the  goods  only  by  dis-  principal,  although  the  principal  may  recover 

chanhig  the  fkotor's  claims  in  fbll.    Therefore  from  a  buyer  a  price  not  yet  paid  to  we  factor. 

the  uctor  and  bia  principal  may  have  claims  The  rule  that  the  party  dealing  with  the  factor 

against  a  purchaser  which  may  seem  to  conflict ;  looks  to  him  only,  seems  to  be  well  settled,  if 

m  the  principal  may  demand  his  price,  while  he  knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  &ctor  of 

tiba  ibokor  dalma  bia  advances  and  cnarges.    In  a  foreign  principal,  and  reserved  no  right  or 
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claim  against  that  principal.  Whether  he  conld  has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Florence  of 
sue  the  principal,  if  he  did  not  know  him  at  the  Romagna.  Its  formerly  celebrated  manofao- 
time  of  the  transaction,  but  discovered  him  af-  tures  of  a  peculiar  earthenware,  called  from 
terward,  is  not  so  certain ;  for  there  are  author-  this  -place  faienee,  have  recently  declined  in  im- 
ities  which  limit  the  rule  to  the  former  cases,  portance,  and  its  chief  industry  at  present  con- 
and  in  the  latter  give  the  party  a  concurrent  sists  in  manufactures  of  paper  and  silk  twist, 
remedy  against  the  factor  and  the  principal.  In  and  in  an  active  commerce  in  the  products  of 
general,  the  principal,  although  foreign,  may  sue  the  territory,  which  are  taken  by  canal  from 
a  party  dealing  with  him  through  a  factor.  It  Faonza  to  the  Po.  In  Roman  times  this  city 
seems  now  settled  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Carbo  and  Nor- 
distinction,  the  states  of  the  Union  are  foreign  banus  by  Metellus,  the  general  of  8ylla,  82  B.  G. 
to  each  other.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  a  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  the  6th  centory, 
principal  does  not  lose  his  property  by  any  and  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1240.  It 
act  of  his  factor,  as  long  as  he  can  trace  and  was  successively  subject  to  Venice  and  Bologna, 
identify  his  goods,  either  in  the  factor^s  hands,  and  was  finally  united  to  the  Papal  States  by 
or  into  the  hands  of  any  person  who  holds  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1509. 
representation  of  or  derivation  from  the  factor,  FAGEL,  a  family  of  Dutch  statesmen.  L 
but  only  in  the  factor^s  right,  and  not  in  his  own  Kaspar,  bom  in  Haarlem  in  1629,  died  Dec. 
independent  right,  as  purchaser,  pledgee,  or  15, 1688,  succeeded  John  de  Witt  as  grand  pen- 
otherwise  a  transferee  in  good  faith  and  for  sioncr,  and  took  a  prominent  part  as  a  bitter 
value.  And  when  a  principal  finds  his  prop-  opponent  of  the  encroachments  of  Lonis  XIV. 
erty  encumbered  by  an  act  of  the  factor,  as  a  and  a  zealous  champion  of  the  cause  of  the 
pledge,  or  the  like,  ,he  may  always  recover  prince  of  Orange,  for  whose  accession  to  the 
his  property  by  paying  the  amount  or  charge  British  throne  he  prepared  the  public  mind  of 
for  which  it  is  thus  given  in  security.  The  most  Protestant  Europe.  II.  Frans  Nicolaai,  a 
important  and  most  frequent  application  of  tliis  nepliew  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1718,  £stin- 
rule  is  in  cases  where  the  factor  has  become  in-  guishcd  himself  at  the  battle  of  Flenmi,  at  the 
solvent,  and  has  made  fraudulent  transfers  of  the  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Mons,  of  which  he  was 
property,  or  has  put  it  in  the  hands  of  consignees  the  commandant,  and  in  various  other  memora- 
as  a  part  of  his  own  funds.  In  some  of  the  bio  engagements.  III.  Hendrik,  bom  at  the 
United  States  a  fraudulent  disposition  by  a  factor  Hague  in  1706,  died  in  1790,  was  secretary  of 
of  the  property  of  his  principal  is  an  iD4ictablo  tlie  states-general.  He  exerted  a  great  influence 
offence,  and  is  punished  with  severity.  in  the  elevation  of  William  V.  to  power,  and  was 

FAOULTY,  in  universities,  a  body  of  profes-  a  most  devoted  champion  of  the  house  of  Orange, 

sors  appointed  to  give  instruction  in  the  sciences  The  translation  of  Lady  Montagues  letters  into 

and  arts,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  them.    The  Dutcli  is  attributed  to  him.    IV.  Hexdbdc, 

ordinary  faculties  are  those  of  theology,  law,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  died  at  the  Hague, 

medicine,  and  the  arts,  the  last  including  litera-  Maroli  24,1884,  acted  first  as  secretary  of  state, 

ture  and  philosophy.  and  in  1703  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  for  the  pur- 

FAED,  TnoMAs,  a  Scottish  artist,  born  at  pose  of  prevailing  upon  the  king  of  Denmark  to 

Burley  Mill,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  join  in  the  war  against  France.    In  1794  he 

in  1826.    His  father's  mill  was  his  first  studio,  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  Neth- 

and  his  earliest  subjects  were  the  rustic  groups  erlands,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain.   During  the 

from  the  neighboring  hamlets.    In  1843  he  went  rule  of  the  French  in  Holland,  he  followed  the 

to  Edinburgh,  where  his  elder  brother,  John,  royal  family  into  exile,  and  returned  in  1818. 

was  painting  with  success,  and  for  some  years  FAHRENHEIT,  Gabriel  Daniel,  a  Germin 

was  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  design  of  that  city,  physicist  and  mechanist,  born  in  Dantzic  about 

After  executing  the  well-known  group  of  "  Scott  1C90,  died  in  Amsterdam  in  1740.    Ho  was  ori- 

and   his   Friends  at  Abbotsford  "  and  other  ginolly  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  but  his 

works,  he  repaired  in  1852  to  London,  where  predilection  for  the  natural  sciences  led  him  at 

he  has  since  resided.    In  1855  his  ^'  Mitherless  length  to  abandon  it,  and  to  travel  in  pursuit 

Bairn"  was  exhibited  at  the  royal  academy,  of  knowledge.     After  visiting  various  parts  of 

where  its  pathos  and  beauty  elicited  the  high-  Germany,  France,  and  England,  he  established 

est  praise  from  all  classes  of  visitors.     His  himself  at  Amsterdam  as  a  maker  of  philoso- 

**  Home  and  the  Homeless,"  exhibited  in  1856,  phical  instruments.    Here  some  of  tlie  most 

and  the  ^*  First  Break  in  the  Family,"  in  1857,  eminent  natural  philosophers  of  the  day  became 

have  earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  his  friends  and  instructors.     Falirenheit  im- 

the  best  living  delineators  of  homely  grief  and  proved  the  areometer,  and  made  some  progress 

natural  emotion.  with  the  design  of  a  hydraulic  machine  for  the 

FAENZA  (anc.  Fatentid)^  a  city  of  Italy,  draining  of  marshes,  which  he  left  unfinished 
in  the  Papal  States,  19  m.  S.  W.  of  Ravenna,  at  his  death,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
on  the  Lamone,  at  its  junction  with  tlio  canal  changes  which  he  made  in  the  thermometer, 
of  Zanelli ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  the  seat  These  changes  were  first  carried  out  in  1720, 
of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  theatre,  and  have  added  much  to  the  accuracy  and  value 
and  city  hall,  and  several  splendid  private  pal-  of  that  instrument.  They  consisted  in  the  sub- 
aces.    The  beauty  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  stitution  of  mercury  for  spirits  of  wine;  in  the 
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•doption  of  a  (^Hndrical  instead  of  a  mere  althongh  declining,  continued  to  have  a  consid* 

idobidar  bnlb^  and  of  a  new  graduated  scale  erable  attendance;  bnt  by  the  close  of  Eliza- 

qMded  into  212%  ranging  from  the  extreme  beth's  reign  it  had  become  little  more  than  a 

,  point  of  oold  observed  bj  him  in  Iceland  iir  resort  for  pleasure  seekers.     In  the   follow- 

1709^  which  corresponded  with  that  produced  ing  reign  it  was  a  mere  riotous  gatheriug,  fre- 

bja  miztore  of  pounded  ice  and  sal  ammoniac,  quented  hj  the  refuse  of  Loudon  and  its  sub- 

and  wbidi  he  erroneouslj  supposed  to  be  the  urbs.    Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century  a 

lowest  natural  temperature,  to  the  boiling  point  merry-andrew  showed  his  contempt  of  the  sol- 

cC  water.     (See  Thxbmohstbb.)     This  ther-  yencyof  the  government  by  pretending  to  singe 

mometer  since  its  first  introduction  has  been  a  pig  with  exchequer  notes  and  roast  it  with 

in  general  use  in  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  tallies.    8ir  Robert  Walpole  is  said  to  have 

tfaa  United  States.    Its  constructor  was  elected  visited  the  fair  to  study  the  drift  of  popular 

a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London  in  feeling;  and  nothing  coidd  throw  more  light  on 

ITMk  in  whose  ^Philosophical  Transactions"  the  state  of  public  opinion  than  a  collection  of 

fit  uiat  year  are  papers  by  him  on  several  in-  ballads  sung  there,  and  a  list  of  the  puppet 

teresting  subjects.                                             •  shows.    During  the  18th  century  the  fair  was 

FAI]^  a  meeting  held  at  stated  tiroes  and  one  of  the  lions  of  London,  and  was  a  scene  for 

pilaoea  for  purposes  of  trade.    Such  meetings  the  display  of  popular  political  feeling,  as  it  had 

en  a  amall  scale  or  in  small  country  towns  already  been  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 

eoma  more  appropriately  under  the  category  trained  monkey  would  leap  over  his  chain  at  the 

d  markets,  while  the  term  fair  generally  im-  mention  of  the  queen's  name,  but  gibher  and  sit 

pika  a  commercial  gathering  of  greater  mag-  still  at  that  of  Philip  of  Spain.    Charles  James 

niliide,  iQthough  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  as-  Fox  in  his  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat  became 

■emblies  for  other  purposes.    Thus  we  hear  of  a  great  favorite  with  the  crowds  at  the  fair.   It 

anloidtanl  fairs,  where  the  cattle  and  the  ag-  di^layed  its  sympathy  with  the  French  revolu- 

mdtaral  produce  of  the  district  are  exhibited  tion  in  1792,  but  with  the  manifestation  on  oc- 

lij  ftnners  and  dealers ;  or  of  charitv  and  fancy  casion  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  (1820)  the 

nam  held  for  benevolent  or  social  purposes,  popularityof  thefaircameto  anend.   Itwasre- 

Mn  for  commercial  purposes  have  been  held  vived  to  some  extent  on  the  accession  of  Queen 

nader  different  names  in  all  times  and  in  all  Victoria,  but  in  1888  all  its  shows  were  prohibit- 

fKMoMm^  sod  are  probably  coeval  with  com-  ed,  and  accordingly  the  giants,  dwarfe,  real  live 

Mfee  itself  since,  especially  before  the  era  of  serpents,  whirligigs,  swings,  rope-dancers,  fire- 

laBwuya  and  steamboats,  some  rallying  point  eaters,  conjurers,  and  wild  beasts  have  long  since 

ef  Ihe  kind  was  required  for  the  genend  inter-  disappeared,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  the 

ehaBgeof  commodities.   Such  commercial  gath-  once  famous  fair  but  a  few  stalls  for  the  sale  of 

eringi  were  known  in  most  of  the  states  of  gingerbread.    (See  *^  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew 

aailMltyy  espeeiaUy  in  the  provinces  of  Rome.  Fair,"  by  Henry  Morley,  London,  1859.)    Fairs, 

Hie  Fmeh  chroniclers  attribute  the  legal  insti-  however,  are  still  flourishing  in  England  to  some 

tatkiicrirtiieir^Birsor^Ve*  (L&t  forum)  to  the  extent,  but  they  are  chiefly  agricultural.  A  fair 

times  of  Kuig  Dagobert,  although  they  doubt-  is  heM  at  Weyhill,  in  Hamj^ire,  Oct.  10  of  every 

less  existed  long  before.    Fairs  were  then  as  year,  where  there  is  a  greater  show  of  sheep 

now  not  solely  devoted  to  trade,  but  were  also  than  at  any  other  fair  in  Great  Britain.   At  the 

l?th«]|f*^  to  promote  social  enjoyment.    Fairs  August  fair  at  Ipswich  more  than  100,000  lambs 

weree^iablished  in  Flanders  toward  the  dose  of  are  annually  sold.    At  the  same  place  a  great 

the lOtli  century. — ^Tbenriory  and  hospital  of  St.  butter  and  cheese  fair  is  held  in  September. 

Baiiholomew's  in  Smitnfield,  London,  founded  The  greatest  horse  fair  in  England  is  that  an- 

at  fbe  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  had  the  pri-  nually  held  in  August  at  Homcastle,  in  Linooln- 

Tfl^geofholdingafairof  Sdays,  which  became  shire.    Several  thousand  horses  are  exhibited 

ef  great  importance.    Itwas  no  mere  gathering  here,  and  dealers  and  amateurs  resort  hither 

ef  tomUers  and  mountebanks,  although  such  from  all  parts  of  Britain  and  the  continent,  and 

nd^  be  found  with  the  idlers  crowding  around  of  late  from  the  United  States.    Yorkshire  has 

tiienii  bat  a  great  assemblage  of  the  business  fdso  an  important  horse  fkir,  particularly  for 

eOBonranitf  of  the  kingdom.    The  long  rows  of  Yorkshire  hunters.    Suffolk  horses  are  exhibit- 

feooliia  stretched  out  on  the  level  greensward  ed  at  the  celebrated  Woodbridge  Lady-day  fair. 

diiplajed  the  beautifnl  silk  fabrics  and  embroid-  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  many  other  English  cities, 

iries  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  delicate  fill-  towns,  and  hamlets,  have  their  fairs.    A  great 

gree  work  of  the  London  goldsmiths,  with  mer-  cheese  fair  is  held  in  April  at  Gloucester.    The 

^fcfw^Mft  of  a  more  common  description.   With  October  gatherii^  at  St.  Faith^s  near  Norwich 

Ifae  rapid  growth  of  London,  the  fair  increased  is  the  principal  English  fair  for  Scotch  cattle. 

inoelebrity  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  Fairs  were  held  at  Greenwich  at  Easter  and 

eentnry  and  the  whole  of  the  ISUi,  when  many  Whitsuntide,  which  attracted  large  crowds  of 

Ibreigners  (probably  Flemings)  swelled  the  num-  visitors  from  London  to  partake  in  the  many 

ber  of  visitors.    The  principal  articles  of  trade  amusements  that  were  to  be  found  there,  also  to 

were  wool  and  woollen  goods,  but  the  transac-  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  fine  scenery  from 

tioDs  fR  other  artides  were  also  of  considerable  the  park  and  its  neighborhood  ;  but  Green- 

fanpuftano^    Dming  the  16th  century  the  fair,  wich  fair  was  suppressed  in  1857  by  the  police, 
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it  having  become  the  resort  of  Tile  and  dissolute  that  of  Sinigaglia,  in  the  Puwl  States,  whkh 

persons,  and  the  inhabitants  having  complained  is  annually  held  in  Jviiy  and  Angost,  and  at* 

of  it  as  a  nuisance.  Walworth,  Camberwell,  and  tended  by  traders  from  all  parts  of  central  and 

Peckham  fairs  have  also  been  suppressed  within  northern  Europe,  north  Africa*  and  the  Levaat 

a  few  years.    The  most  important  mart  in  Soot-  Among  the  various  products  of  Italian  industry 

land  for  cattle  and  sheep  is  Falkirk  fair  or  which  change  hands  here,  silk  is  most  important 

tryst    The  largest  fair  in  Ireland  for  the  sale  Fairs  of  less  consequence  ore  held  in  other  parts 

of  cattle  and  sheep  is  held  from  Oct.  6  to  9  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and  PortngaL    Tba 

annually  at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  counties  of  Gal-  most  famous  fair  of  Madrid  is  annually  held  on 

way  and  Roscommon.    About  12,000  head  of  May  16,  at  the  hermitage  <^  San  mdro  del 

cattle  and  90,000  sheep,  the  largest  proportion  Gampo,  when  the  grand  pilgrimage  and  featinl 

of  which  are  raised  in  Gonnaught,  are  annually  of  San  Isidro  draws  thither  crowds  of  the  popa- 

broughtto  tliisfair. — InFrance,  thefairof  Gaenis  lation.  The  great  Hungarian  faira  are  held  chiei^ 

still  celebrated  for  its  trade  in  linen  and  carriage  at  Pesth.    Four  times  during  the  year,  in  M«tfa| 

horses.    At  Alengon  there  is  an  annual  fair  for  May,  August,  and  November,  the  indostrial  pro- 

tbo  exhibition  and  sale  of  saddle  horses.  The  fair  ducts  of  Hungary  are  brought  here  for  aslsi 

of  Guibray  is  held  annually  in  August  in  a  sub-  Scarcely  less  important  for  the  commerce  of 

urb  of  that  name  in  the  town  of  Falalse,  and  was  eastern  Europe,  and  more  interesting  for  the  trav- 

founded  in  the  lltli  century  by  Robert,  duke  of  eller  and  observer  of  national  cnstoma,  are  tiie 

Normandy.    The  average  transactions  amount  fairs  of  Debreczin. — ^The  fairs  of  the  greatert 

to  from  $8,000,000  to  $4,000,000.   About  $800,-  European  importance,  however,  are  those  crf'Ger- 

000  of  this  amount  is  in  goods  manufactured  at  many.    They  originated  there,  as  in  many  other 

Rouen,  and  in  liidcs  and  leather,  and  the  rest  in  countries,  through   religious   festivals,  whidi 

other  French  commodities.   A  large  horse  fair  is  called  a  large  concourse  of  people  together. 

also  held  at  Guibray,  where  the  value  of  the  an-  Hence  fairs  were   called  Ktrekmemen,  cbnrdi 

imals  disposed  of  frequently  exceeds  $800,000.  fairs,  the  German  word  i/6M0(f)ur)  bong  derived 

But  Beaucaire  in  the  south  is  the  most  impor-  fi-om  mass.    There  are  4  towns  in  Gennanj 

tant  fair  in  France.  It  begins  on  July  1  and  ends  whose  fairs  enioy  a  great  reputation,  aMiou^^ 

on  July  28,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being  done  many  fairs  are  held  elsewhere.    The  most  prom- 

during  the  lost  week.    Although  decreasing  in  inent  fairs  are  those  of  Leipsic,  Frankfort  on  the 

importance,  it  is  still  visited  by  100,000  mer-  Main,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  BranswidL 

chants  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  The  Leipsic  fairs  date  from  the  15th  centiny« 

the  Levant,  and  every  kind  of  merchandise  is  and  are  the  most  celebrated.    They  are  held  8 

to  be  found  here,  from  the  most  brilliant  Indian  times  annually,  at  New  Yearns,  Easter,  and  the 

cashmere  to  the  commonest  piece  of  cloth.  Most  feast  of  St  Michael.    The  New  Year's  ftir  is 

conspicuous  among  the  various  representatives  comparatively  unimportant.    The  Easter  £ur  is 

of  French  industry  are  the  cloth  manufacturers  celebrated  for  the  book  trade  which  centres  in 

of  Elbeuf^  and  the  silk,  ribbon,  and  lace  manu-  Leipsic,  and  the  value  of  the  books  which  changa 

facturers  of  Lyons,  St  Stienne,  Avignon,  Nimes,  hands  here  frequently  exceeds  $6,000,000.    The 

and  Paris.  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  Algiers  total  vdue  of  the  goods  exchanged  is  estimatad 

are  also  represented,  and  the  French  trade  in  su-  at  $50,000,000 ;  the  number  of  vbitors  at  6O,O00l 

gar,  colToe,  indigo,  spices,  &c.,  finds  here  an  im-  People  from  aU  parts  of  the  world  congregate 

portant  outlet.    The  fair  held  during  the  middle  here,  and  many  Orientals  may  be  seen  in  their  na* 

of  September  in  the  park  of  St.  Gloud  is  as  tive  costume. — ^In  central  Russia^  265  in.£.K.£i 

numerously  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  of  Moscow,  the  world-famed  flair  of  NHni-Novgo- 

as  was  tliat  of  Greenwich  by  the  Londoners,  rod  is  annually  held  for  8  weeks,  begmninff  July 

The  fair  abounds  with  crockery-raffling  booths,  1.  The  fair  was  formerly  held  at  MacarieT~bat  in 

gingerbread  stalls,  weighing  machines  with  the  1816,  when  that  town  was  destroyed  by  a  fire^ 

inscription :  Acant  et  apres  diner  aoyon^  eombien  it  was  removed  to  Nyni-Novgorod.     It  is  visited 

nou8  peaonSy  and  with  other  shows.  Gonspicuous  by  from  800,000  to  400,000  dealers.     Thoe  are 

among  the  shows  of  the  fair  of  1858  was  *Uhe  more  than  8,000  distinct  stalls  for  the  sale  of 

taking  of  the  Malakoff/^  and  among  the  visitors  goods.    These  stalls  are  laid  out  in  regular  qnai^ 

were  many  Zouaves  with  their  shaved  heads,  ters,  a  particular  quarter  being  allott^  to  eveiy 

baggy  breeches,  and  yellow  gaiters. — The  annual  special  class  of  merchandise.    In  one  ailks  ara 

fairs  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  cities  on  sale,  in  another  tea,  in  another  fars.     One  of 

of  Holland,  are  scenes  of  great  popular  rejoic-  the  most  imposing  quarters  is  that  where  the 

ings.    For  several  days  and  nights  the  streets  Siberian  iron  is  heaped  up  in  ponderona  piles. 

are  paraded  by  joyous  crowds,  and  the  usual  so-  The  vessels  engaged  in  taking  in  and  oat  cargoes 

briety  of  the  Dutch  yields  on  this  occasion  to  are  so  numerous,  that  the  waters  of  the  Oka  and 

the  most  boisterous  and  uproarious  demonstra-  the  Volga  rivers,  at  Uio  conflnence  of  which  the 

tions  of  joviality.    Theatres  and  shows  of  all  town  is  situated,  are  literally  covered  by  the 

kinds  form  the  staple  amusements,  and  among  mass  of  shipping.    The  total  value  of  the  gooda 

the  many  refreshments  sold  there  most  peculiar  brought  to  the  fair  amounts  on  an  average  to 

to  Holland  are  wafer-cakes,  a  sort  of  thin  cake  $60,000,000.  At  the  fair  there  of  1858;  iV  mora 

baked  in  an  iron  mould,  of  which  the  consump-  goods  were  brought  than  in  1857»  and  not  more 

tion  is  enormous. — The  principal  fair  of  Italy  is  Uian  ^  remained   unsold.    The   total  TBlne 
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totS^OO  1.000  rabies,  of  which  69,-  ont  in  the  many  colon  of  their  national  coo- 

OOOyOOO  w«ra  in  Ri     ;an  produce,  10,000,000  in  tamee,  and  presenting  the  most  motley  contrasts 

MmjpMXk  and  oolouial,  and  the  remainder  in  of  characteristics.    So  we  find  Chinese  and 

MOdooe  firom  Cliina,  Persia,  and  other  piurts  of  Rnssian  life  represented  with  dagnerreotypic 

Mft.    In  Siberia,  an  annual  fair  is  hold  in  Ki«  accuracy  at  ^e  fair  of  Eiakhta,  in  Siberia^ 


•khtei  BMT  the  Chinese  frontier,  which  is  the  while  Nyni-Bovgorod  eclipses  probably  aU 
mai  •mporiom  of  the  trade  between  Rnssia  and  other  fairs  in  the  picturesque  variety  of  Russian 
CUoSL  Here  Rnsrian  furs,  cattle,  lamb-skins^  and  oriental  costumes  and  h^its  which  it 
limdoloth^  ooane  linen,  bullion,  and  woollen  exhibits. — According  to  Prescott's  '^  History 
flbodi  and  iron  wares  are  bartered  for  Chinese  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  fairs  were  held 
wand  aOks,  and  other  produce  of  the  celestial  In  the  principal  cities  of  ancient  Mexico  ev- 
aniva.  Lai^oaravans  of  Russian  and  Chinese  err  5th  day  (there  having  been  no  iJiopsX 
laaian  meet  erei^  year  in  December  at  this  which  were  thronged  by  a  numerous  con- 
MVjriiich  has  existed  since  1727,  and  has  pow-  course  of  persons.  "A  particular  quarter  was 
amiliy  cobtrlbnted  to  promote  the  commercial  allotted  to  each  kind  of  article.  The  transao- 
liiiialwuBB  between  the  two  nations.  There  tions  were  conducted  under  tiie  inspection  of 
aaa  alto  many  small  &irs  held  on  the  borders  magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
cf  Cbina  and  Siberia,  where  the  Chinese  barter  traffic  was  carried  on  partly  by  barter,  and 
^m^  rilka,  and  a  few  other  articles  for  some  of  partly  by  means  of  a  regulated  currency  of  dif- 
liA  faloable  fan  of  the  Cossacks.  Mr.  Atkin-  ferent  values.  This  consisted  of  transparent 
aBB|  tito  Siberian  traveller,  was  present  at  one  quills  of  gold  dust;  of  bits  of  tin,  cut  in  the 
af  thaaa  fura  and  speaks  of  the  intense  gravity  form  of  a  T ;  and  of  bags  of  cacao,  containing 
iritfl  whidh  the  little  bands  of  traders  assembled  a  specific  number  of  grains."  Fairs  were  regu- 
la  ttaaa  wUd  and  desolate  regions  enter  upon  larly  held  at  Azcapoadco,  not  far  from  the  cap- 
flMfrnMnsantile  transactions.  There  are  many  ital,  for  the  sale  of  slaves.  The  gatherings  in 
attte  flura  in  Rnsaia.  The  total  value  of  goods  the  market  of  Tlascala  were  a  sort  of  fairs,  where 
tmiriit  to  all  Rnssian  fiiirs  in  1854  was  esti-  pottery  which  was  considered  as  equal  to  the 
WtKtm  at  $150,000,000,  and  the  value  of  goods  best  in  Europe  formed  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
ia $100,000,000. — ^The  chief  fairs  of  tides  of  trade,  and  every  description  of  domestic 
are  those  of  Yenidge,  Yardar,  and  produce  and  manufacture  was  brought  there  for 
the  former  commencing  on  Dec.  8  and  sale.  But  the  greatest  fair  was  held  in  the  city 
OBnHniiin(i;  fbr  about  8  weelcs,  and  the  latter  of  Mexico.  The  visitors  there  were  estimated 
m  Maroh  21,  Ibr  8  or  4  weeks;  of  Okri  (May  at  from  40,000  to  50,000.  The  city  then  swarm- 
9^  Yama  (May  28),  Philippopoli  (Aug.  27),  ed  with  a  motley  crowd  of  strangers,  the  cause- 
Mi  fiiki  Agra  (Nov.  10),  each  of  which  lasts  ways  were  thronged,  and  the  lake  was  dark- 
•IMl^abt ;  and  those  of  Tatar  Bazari  (Sept.  ened  by  canoes  filled  with  traders  flocking  to  the 
11)  and  Tshaltadeh  (Nov.  6),  which  last  10  great  tianguez.  The  most  perfect  order  reigned 
iqnik  Ckmniienons  among  the  various  traders  tiiroughout  the  vast  assembly.  A  court  of  12 
aMiaililed  ttiore  are  the  Greeks  and  Arme-  judges  sat  in  one  part  of  the  tianguez^  clothed 
llaHL  Bnt  the  greatest  fair  in  the  East  is  held  with  absolute  power,  which  they  exercised  with 
aft  Kaoea  during  the  time  of  the  annual  pil-  great  vigor.  In  Prescott's  *^  History  of  the  Oon- 
irflfflff^*  Although  it  has  declined  from  its  quest  of  Peru  "  it  is  stated  that  the  ancient  incas 
aaatenft  magnitude,  the  average  concourse  of  instituted  fairs  for  the  facilitation  of  agricultural 
rtpiBM  and  visitors  still  amounts  to  100,000. —  exchanges.  They  took  place  8  times  a  month 
Iba  lafgest  Indian  fair  is  held  at  the  vernal  in  some  of  the  most  populous  places,  where,  as 
t  at  Hnrdwar,  in  Saharunpoor,  a  famous  money  was  unknown,  a  rude  kind  of  commerce 
of  pilgrims  of  North  Hindostan.  No  was  kept  up  by  the  barter  of  products.  These 
than  200,000  to  800,000  persons  congre-  fairs  afforded  so  many  holidays  for  the  relaxa- 
thava  eveiT'  year,  and  every  12th  year  the  tion  of  the  industrious  laborer. — ^In  the  United 
'  ar  cf  pilgrims  and  visitors  frequently  ex-  States,  the  most  important  fairs  are  those  of  the 
1,500,000.  This  fiiir  is  the  great  focus  for  U.  8.  national  agricultural  society,  of  the  state 
fta  prodnoe  of  Nepanl,  the  Pu^jaub,  Afghan-  agricultural  societies,  of  the  Franklin  institute 
ktaB,  and  Bokhara,  chiefly  consisting  of  horses,  at  Philadelphia,  mechanics'  institute  at  Boston, 
aailiai  aamalfl^  Persian  dried  fruits,  spices,  drugs.  American  institute  at  New  York,  and  of  various 
ifcairli^  ^ — Apart  from  their  great  commercial  other  public  institutions.  These  i^e,  however, 
,ali  these  fairs  present  curious  social  and  merely  competitive  exhibitions  of  animals  and 
aharaoteristicB.  Eastern  Hfe  unfolds  it-  industrial  products,  and  have  no  commercial 
Bowhere  with  greater  picturesqueness  than  character.  An  anti-slavery  fair  is  annually 
aijbafdraheld  during  the  pilgrimages  at  Mecca  held  at  Boston,  which  is  attended  by  many  of 
la  Arabia  and  at  Hnrawar  in  Hindostan.  No-  the  opponents  of  the  system  of  slavery ;  and 
lAmm  b  religion  blended  so  intimately  with  fairs  for  various  charitable  and  religious  pur* 
aamoMree  aa  daring  these  annual  congregations  poses  are  frequently  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
laliia  Baat,  when  wahmr--  r-^  merchants,  der-  country,  at  which  the  greatest  possible  variety 
vkea  and  Imwkers,  v  «  n  /aith  and  quack-  of  articles  are  brought  together  by  donation  or 
ariea  of  trade  intanni  m  fantastic  and  lively  by  purchase,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  ap- 
010^  of  flBaOi  wo        mid  children,  all  decked  plied  to  some  specified  olgect. 
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FAIR  HA  YEN",  a  village  of  New  Haven  co.,  strength  of  hot  and  cold  blast  iron,  from  irWch 

Conn.,  on  both  sides  of  Quincpiack  river,  which  the  best  form  of  section  for  iron  beams  and  the 

separates  New  Haven  from  East  Haven,  2  ra.  strength  of  various  materials  nnder  spedfk:  oon- 

from  the  state  bouse ;  pop.  about  4,000.    Tho  ditions  have  been  determined.    His  ezperieooe 

chief  business  is  transacted  on  tbe  Quinepiack  in  the  iron  manufacture  caused  him  to  be  oon- 

river,  which  expands  into  a  ba^ extending  up  suited  with  regard  to  the  constmction  of  the 

from  New  Haven  harbor.  There  are  4  ship  yards,  tubular  bridge  over  the  Meniu  strut ;  and  in 

Thirty  vessels  are  owned  in  Fair  Haven,  with  a  connection  with  Mr.  Hodgkinson  he  engaged  la 

tonnage  of  4,500.    Some  are  in  the  Mediterra-  a  number  of  experiments,  the  result  of  which 

nean  and  in  tlie  West  India  trade ;  and  during  has  been  to  introduce  into  general  nse  wrought 

the  winter  season  most  of  the  others  are  engaged  iron  plate  girders  in  ordinary  building  operatiwis 

in  the  oyster  trade  to  the  Chesapeake  and  JDcla-  as  well  as  in  railway  engineering.    He  baa  pub* 

ware  bays,  &c.,  and  in  the  summer  in  the  coast-  lished  a  series  of  lectures,  under  the  title  of 

ing  trade.     Beside  the  oysters  brought  from  "  Useful  Information  for  Engineers."    He  de- 

the  south,  vast  beds  are  planted  in  the  shallow  livered  lectures  in  1858  on  the  "  Re»8tance  of 

waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quinepiack  and  in  Tubes  to  Collapse,"  on  the  "  Floating  Com  Mill 

New  Haven  harbor  in  the  spring,  and  taken  up  for  the  Navy,"  on  the  "Progress  of  Mechaii- 

the  succeeding  season.    Fair  Haven  is  supposed  ical  Science,"  dec. 

to  be  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  oyster  FAIRFAX,  a  N.  E.co  of  Va.,  separated  from 

trade  than  any  other  place  in  ttie  United  States.  Md.  and  the  district  of  Columbia  by  the  Potomao 

One  concern  disposes  of  more  than  200  cargoes  river ;  area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1850,  10,682, 

during  a  season,  averaging  from  2,500  to  3,000  of  whom  3,250  were  slaves.    The  Oocoquan 

busheh  each.    About  half  as  many  more  are  river  touches  it  on  the  8.  W.    On  tbe  bank  of 

sold  by  other  parties,  or  taken  up  from  the  beds,  the  Potomac,  in  this  county,  and  15  m.  below 

60  that  in  all  about  750,000  bushels  of  oysters  Washington  city,  stands  Mount  Vernon,  tho 

are  used  in  the  trade.    Kegs  are  manufactured  residence  of  George  Washington.    The  surface 

in  the  placo  in  vast  quantities   to  meet  the  of  Fairfax  co.  is  generally  hiUy.    The  soil  in 

demand  of  tlie  oyster  trade.    Fair  Haven,  as  some  places  is  sandy,  and  in  others  is  nearlr 

well  as  New  Haven,  is  extensively  engaged  in  worn  out ;  but  there  are  manj  fcrtUe  and  well 

the  manufacture  of  carriages.    It  contains  5  cultivated  districts,  producing  good  crops  of 

churches^  3  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  grain  and  hay.    Cattle  are  rais^  extensively. 

Methodist.    The  growth  of  tho  place  has  been  In  1850  the  county  yielded  207,581  boshds  of 

rapid  within  the  last  few  years;  and  from  being  Indian  corn,  66,156  of  wheat,  122,758  pounds 

merely  a  place  of  trade  and  resort,  it  has  be-  of  butter,  and  4.420  tons  of  hay.    There  were 

come  an  elegant  and  tasteful  village,  with  many  16  churches,  1  newspaper  ofSce,  and  855  pupils 

private  residences,   surrounded    by  extensive  attending  schools  and  academies.    Formed  in 

yards  and  gardens.  1742,  and  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Fairfax,  who 

FAIRBAIRN,  William,  an  English  civil  en-  owned  a  large  part  of  N.  E.  Virginia.    Value 

gincer  and  machinist,  born  in  Kelso  on  tho  of  real  estate  in  185G,  $4,863,267.     Gi{>italy 

Tweed  in  1789.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  Fairfax  Court  House. 

education  at  Newcastle,  where  he  was  employed  F^URFAX,  Edward,  an  Enslish  poet  of  the 
in  a  coal  pit,  and  was  brought  up  as  an  engineer  Elizabethan  period,  the  tran&tor  of  Taaso^s 
at  the  Percy  main  colliery,  where  he  remained  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  bom  in  Denton,  York- 
7  years.  In  1817  he  commenced  business  as  a  shire,  died  in  1683,  in  the  parish  of  Faystone. 
machine  maker  in  Manchester.  For  upward  of  His  father.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  was  one  of  tlM 
20  years  his  firm  was  the  most  important  of  tho  military  adventurers  of  the  time,  passed  his 
kind  in  Manchester,  and  among  the  improvements  youth  in  European  wars,  and  was  at  the  sack  ci 
he  introduced  may  be  mentioned  simpler  con-  Kome  in  1527 ;  but  the  son  was  studious  in  his 
trivances  for  driving  the  machinery  of  factories,  youth,  lived  in  the  country,  and  loved  the  sod- 
modifications  in  the  valves  of  steam  engines,  ety  of  books.  Tho  translation  of  Tasso^s  epio,  by 
the  double-fined  boiler,  the  use  of  ventilated  which  alone  his  name  is  remembered,  was  nuide 
buckets  in  water  wheels,  the  invention  of  the  in  his  youth,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
riveting  machine,  &c.  In  1830-^31,  his  attention  and  was  long  enthusiastically  admired.  After 
having  been  drawn  to  the  advantage  of  iron  as  long  neglect  its  popularity  has  revived  in  the 
a  material  for  building  ships,  he  constructed  a  present  century,  and  several  recent  editions 
small  iron  vessel,  which  was  successfully  launch-  have  appeared  in  England  and  the  United 
ed,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  States.  The  last  American  edition  was  in  1855. 
of  its  class  in  England.  Subsequently  he  con-  He  also  wrote  a  prose  work  on  demonoloer, 
structed  at  ^lillwdl  many  vessels  of  the  largest  still  in  manuscript,  a  "  History  of  Edward  ffie 
size  of  the  same  material.  He  was  also,  one  of  Black  Prince,"  the  manuscript  of  which  was 
the  first  to  attempt  buildings  of  iron.  As  a  destroyed  by  fire  at  Whitehall,  and  a  few  ec- 
member  of  the  British  association  for  the  ad-  logues. 

vancement  of  science  he  has  contributed  to  its  FAIRFAX,  TnoMAS,  baron,  grand-nephew  of 
"  Transactions,"  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  the  preceding,  a  parliamentary  general  in  the 
learned  scientific  bodies,  the  results  of  many  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  bom  in  Denton,  York- 
interesting  experiments  on   the   comparative  shire,  Jan.  1611,  died  Nov.  12,1671.  lie  studied 
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Jolm's  ooQege,  Cambridge,  and,  after  the  was  immediately  forced  to  smrender,  and  Sir 

ar  dT  bis  ancestors  for  many  generations,  Thomas  quickly  reduced  the  remaining  royalist 

t  .military  adventure  in  foreign  campaigns,  fortresses  north  of  the  Trent  The  passage  of  the 

Ted  as  a  volunteer  in  Holland,  under  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  1645  obhged  the  con- 

ind  of  Lord  Yere,  whose  daughter  he  tending  parliamentary  generals  to  lay  down  their 

'mrd  married,  returned  to  England  in  1684  commissions ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  not 

S,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  the  breaking  only  for  his  services,  but  as  a  representative 

the  war  in  1642«  With  a  wife  inclined  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  Presbyterian  in- 
Bsbyterianism,  and  a  father  actively  and  terest,  was  entitled  to  the  generalship,  recdved 
idj  diswBected  to  tbe  king,  Fairfax  did  not  from  parliament  the  ^pointment  of  commander- 
be  to  become  a  champion  of  the  parlia-  in-chief  of  the  forces.  He  immediately  repaired 
,  bat,  an  admirer  of  monarchy  in  the  ab-  to  London,  was  presented  to  the  house  of  com- 
,  he  took  up  arms  only  in  defence  of  par-  mons  by  4  members,  was  complimented  by  the 
itary  rights  against  a  single  oppressive  speaker,  and  received  from  him  his  commission. 
xh.  When  the  king  retired  northward.  The  privilege  was  given  him  of  selecting  his 
\%  iibont  raisii^p  a  guard  for  his  person  at  own  subordinate  officers,  subject  only  to  the 
Fairfax  presented  himself  to  him  at  the  approbation  of  parliament ;  and  on  April  8  he 
)f  a  multitude  of  100,000,  praying  that  he  departed  for  Windsor,  where  he  had  appointed 
.  dedst  from  raising  an  army  against  his  the  general  rendezvous,  and  where  with  the 
1^  and  woidd  return  and  hearken  to  his  assistance  of  Cromwell,  who  was  his  lieutenant- 
nent.  The  first  hostilities  took  place  in  general,  he  set  about  new-modelling  the  army. 
Idre,  where  Fairfax  and  his  father,  who  On  June  14  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Naseby. 
DOW  respectively  Sir  Thomas  and  Ferdi-  The  royalists  were  eonunanded  by  the  king 

Lord  Fairfax,  were  the  most  powerful  in  person,  supported  on  the  right  and  left  by 

adherents  of  the  parliament;  and  accord-  Prince  Rupert  and  Sir  Harmaduke  Langdale. 

the  latter  reoeivea  a  commission  as  general  In   the   parliamentary  army,  Cromwell  was 

>  forces  in  the  north,  while  his  son  was  opposed  to  Langdale  on  the  right,  Fairfax 
ited  general  of  horse  under  him.  They  faced  the  king  in  the  centre,  and  Ireton  en- 
lenoonced  as  traitors  by  the  earl  of  New-  countered  Rupert  on  the  left  The  charge  of 
( the  royal  commander  in  those  parts,  who  Prince  Rupert  as  usual  could  not  be  resisted  by 
Q  torn  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  parlia-  those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  and  he  quickly 

The  first  attempts  of  the  Fairfaxes  were  changed  his  side  of  the  engagement  into  a  chasj^ 

Meeasfid ;  they  were  defeated  in  several  detadied  himself  from  tlie  main  body,  and  did 

atflfB,  and  completely  routed  in  an  attack  not  reappear  on  the  field  of  battle  till  Fairfax 

Hie  royalist  forces  under  the  earl  of  New-  and  Cromwell  had  pierced  the  royalist  ranks  in 

at  Atherton  Moor.    The  first  parliament-  all  directions,  and  the  day  was  lost.    The  per- 

looess  of  1644  was  the  relief  of  Nant-  sonal  valor  of  Fairfax  was  especially  signalized 

hi  Cheshire,  besieged  by  Lord  Byron  with  in  this  battle.  He  was  constantly  in  the  thickest 

my  of  Irish.    This  was  effected  by  Sir  of  the  fight,  and  rode  about  bareheaded  after  his 

as  Fairfax,  who  marched  from  Lincoln-  helmet  was  beaten  to  pieces.    He  now  qmckly 

in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  engaged  and  recovered  Leicester,  Langport,  Bridgewater,  and 

»d  Byron  with  great  loss.    In  this  bat-  Bath.    Bristolsoonsurrendered,  and  the  speedy 

onk,  the  future  restorer  of  the  monarchy,  reduction  of  the  kingdom  followed,  Fairfeix  and 

taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentarians.  Cromwell  having  to  this  end  divided  their  forces, 

izretumed  into  Yorkshire,  and  in  conjunc-  In  the  politics  of  the  dominant  party  Fairfax 

with  his  father  defeated  at  Selby  Col.  had  now  to  play  the  difficult  part  of  a  smcere 

[fau  the  royalist  governor  of  York,  and  then  advocate  of  monarchical  power.    He  seems  to 

I  the  Scotch  army,  which  to  the  number  have  been  led  on  by  Cromwell,  and  to  have  been 

,000,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Leven,  the  instrument  of  projects  whose  depth  he  could 

rossed  the  l>ne.    The  forces  of  Leven  and  'not  fathom.    In  1648  he  marched  against  the 

aL  united  with  the  earl  of  Manchester's  last  remains  of  the  royalist  party,  and  annihi- 

m  which  Cromwell  was  migor-general,  lated  it  at  Colchester.    His  own  influence  de- 

Mtooeeded  to  besiege  York,  where  the  roy-  clined  as  that  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents 

had  betaken  diemselves ;  but  hearing  of  increased ;  and  though  hi^  loyal  instincts  re- 

[tages  guned  by  the  enemy,  they  broke  off  coiled  from  the  judicial  trial  of  royalty,  he  was 

age  and  took  up  their  position  at  Marston  unable  to  prevent  it.    His  own  name  was  even 

8  m.  firom  the  city.    Here  on  July  8  they  placed  first  on  the  list  of  regicide  judges ;  but 

attacked  by  the  cavaliers,  under  Uieir  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  tragedy,  and  was 

leaders,  among  whom  was  Prince  Rupert,  at  a  distance  while  the  judgment  was  pro- 

>rilliant  gener^  da^ed  in  upon  the  Scots  nounced  and  the  fatal  blow  struck.  He  however 

>  left,  and  quickly  drove  them  off  the  field,  accepted  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  £ng- 
komas  Fairfax  on  the  opposite  wiug  gained  land  and  Ireland  under  the  new  government, 
iporary  success ;  but  the  victory  was  de-  put  down  the  Levellers  in  Oxfordsliire,  and 
only  by  the  steady  valor  of  the  republicans  composed  the  troubles  in  Hampshire.    When  in 

Cromwell    This  defeat  was  a  blow  firom  1650  the  Scots  declared  for  Charles  H.,  he  re- 

i  the  royal  cause  never  recovered.    York  fused  to  march  against  them,  and  laid  down  his 
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commission.    lie  retired  to  bis  conntry  seat  at  him  to  suryey  his  lands  Ijlng  irast  of  tiio  Bias 

Nnn-Appleton,  Yorkshire,  where  he  passed  his  Ridge.    This  was  the  oommeiioeiiMiit  of  an  fai* 

time  in  study  and  in  rural  oocupations,  and  timacj  between  FBxrtax  and  Washington,  wUsh 

prayed  for  the  re^tablishment  of  the  royal  survived  all  difibrences  of  opinion  on  poUtMil 

family.  At  the  first  signal  given  by  Monk,  which  subjects,  and  terminated  only  with  the  death  of 

offered  a  hope  of  its  restoration,  he  issued  from  the  former.    So  fiivorable  was  the  report  of 

his  retreat,  followed  by  a  body  of  gentry  and  Washington,  that  his  employer  aoon  after  took 

an  Irish  brigade  which   his   reputation   had  up  his  reddence  at  Greenway  Oonrt,  atnated  in 

attracted  from  the  ranks  of  the  Independent  the  midst  of  a  manor  of  10,000  acres,  about  IS 

army.    Monk  having  entered  England,  Fairfax  miles  from  Winchester,  where  dnriiur  the  rs- 

took  possession  of  York,  Jan.  1,  1660.    Being  mainder  of  his  life  helivedinastateovharooiil 

elected  to  parliament,  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  hospitality.    He  was  an  nntiring  lover  of  the 

restoration  of  the  monarchy  which  he  had  done  chase,  living  for  half  the  year  amoDg  his  dofi 

so  much  in  destroying,  and  was  at  the  head  of  and  horses,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  entertdaiag 

the  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  king  his  fox-hunting  companions  with  great  libc^ 

at  the  Hague,    lie  presented  to  King  Charles  ality.   Washington,  who  aoqnired  from  him  Ik 

the  horse  on  which  he  rode  to  his  coronation,  taste  for  hunting,  was  freqnentl  j  his  guest  notfl 

after  which  he  went  back  to  peaceful  occupa-  the  commencent  of  the  revolntionary  war,  aod 

tions  in  retirement.    Lord  Fairfax  was  a  friend  regarded  his  opinions  with  deference.   Darisg 

of  learning,  and  in  his  youth  devoted  much  at-  the  panic  on  the  Virginian  frontier  after  tbs 

tention  to  antiquarian  studies.  During  the  siege  defeat  of  Braddock,  Fdrfra  organized  a  tnwjp 

of  York,  when  a  tower  containing  many  ancient  of  horse,  and,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Firedens 

documents  was  blown  up,  he  rewarded  the  sol-  county,  called  out  the  local  militia;  and  ifhm 

diers  for  bringing  him  as  many  as  could  be  found,  advised  that  his  residence  was  exposed  to  si* 

and  employed  Roger  Dodsworth  to  copy  them,  tacks  from  hostile  Indiana,  idthongh  in  his  Mth 

settling  upon  him  an  annuity  of  £40  for  life ;  year,  he  positively  refiised  to  leave.    Dnriaf 

they  now  make  a  part  of  the  Mbnasticon  An-  the  revolutionary  war  he  adhered  to  the  loyi 

fflieanum.  When  he  took  possession  of  Oxford,  cause,  but  so  popular  was  he  with  hk  aeiglh 

Juno  24, 1646,  the  first  thmg  he  did  was  to  set  bors  that  he  continned  to  live  nnmolestsd  ii 

a  guard  over  the  Bodleian  library,  which  other-  Greenway  Court    The  anrrender  at  Torktowa 

wise  might  have  been  destroyed.    He  wrote  deeply  wounded  his  national  pride,  and,  aoeori* 

a  narrative  of  his  career  from  the  commence-  ing  to  tradition,  was  the  immediate  eanss  of  Us 

ment  of  the  war,  not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  death,  which  happened  soon  after.    The  geMr> 

but  which  was  published  in  1699  under  the  title  osity  of  Lord  Fairfiix  is  exefnplified  in  the  ni^ 

of  Short  Memorials  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fiurfax.*'  render  of  his  large  estates  in  England  to  Mi 

FAIRFAX,  TnoMAs,  6th  Baron  Fairfax  of  brother,  and  in  his  freqnent  gifta  oflands  to  Ul 

Cameron,  a  British  nobleman,  bom  about  1690,  poor  neighbors  in  Virginia, 
died  at  Greenway  Court,  near  Winchester,  Ya.,        FAIRFIELD,  the  name  of  ooonties  in  S  cf 

in  1782.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  subse-  the  United  States.    L  A  S.  W.  ca  of  Ooob.| 

quently  held  a  commission  in  the  horse  guards,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Honsatonio  river,  &  S.  bf 

and  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  wit  and  man  of  Long  Island  sound,  and  W.  by  the  stale  of  Nsv 

letters,  having  in  the  latter  capacity  contributed  York ;  area,  647  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18(K)^  H,1TL 

some  papers  to  the  '^  Spectator.^'  A  disappoint-  It  has  excellent  harbors  all  along  the  coaiC^  asd 

ment  in  love  induced  him  to  abandon  the  gay  contains  several  important  oommereial  porta 

world,  and  almost  to  forswear  female  society ;  The  Honsatonio  is  navigable  by  steamboati^ail 

and,  probably  under  its  influence,  he  visited  supplies  valuable  water  power.    The  sorikscf 

Virginia  in  1739  to  look  after  the  large  estates  the  county  is  considerably  diversifled;  in  ths 

he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  N.  and  W.  it  is  hilly ;  in  the  S.  and  E.  nes^ 

of  Lord  Culpepper,  governor  of  the  province  level    The  soil  is  good,  and  prodncas  gniib 

between  1680  and  1683,  and  which  the  latter  potatoes,  and  hay.    In  1850  it  yielded  860^101 

had  acquired  partly  by  a  grant  from  Charles  II.,  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  276,916  of  oats,  tSlflM 

and  partiy  by  purchase.    Thev  comprised  up-  of  potatoes.  88,288  of  bnokwheat*  79,010  tosi 

ward  of  6,700,000  acres  lying  between  the  Po-  of  hayi  f^i  1,086,786  lbs.  of  hatter.   Tbm 

tomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  on  both  sides  were  128  churches,  and  0,051  pnpils  attsnftf 

of  the  Blue  Ridge,  including  a  great  portion  of  pnblio  schools.  The  conn^is  teversed  hfUr 

the  Shenandoah  valley.    Lord  Fairfax  was  so  roads  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  and  friw 

pleased  with  the  physical  and  social  aspects  of  Bridgeport  to  Albany,    d^tals,  FsiiMd  vA 

Virginia,  that  he  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  Danbury.     II.  A  central   distnet  <^  S.  (X, 

of  his  life  there.    He  erected  a  beautiful  seat  bounded  S.  W.  by  Broad  river,  and  H.  E  by  ths 

called  Belvoir,  near  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Po-  Wateree ;  area,  680  sq.  m. ;  p(^.  in  1850, 21,401^ 

tomac,  where  he  lived  in  the  stjle  of  an  English  of  whom  14,246  were  alaveBi    It  Is  tratened 

country  gentleman,  engaging  in  fox-hunting  and  by  2  railroads,  oonneoting  it  idth  Oharieston  sad 

other  field  sports,  and  dispensing  an  elegant  other  points,  has  an  uneven  smiboe,  and  a  ftrtDs 

hospitality.    In  1748  he  made  the  acquaintance  soil,  suitable  for  cotton,  grain,  and  potatoes^  U 

of  George  Washington,  then  a  youth  of  16,  and,  1850  it  prodnced  18,122  bales  of  ootton,  029,411 

impressed  with  his  energy  and  talents,  employed  bushels  of  Indian  ooni|  80,888  of  wbea^  47,27? 
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li,  nd  6S,669  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  there  were  engaged  in  it  46  Teasels  belonging 

8T  ehorohes,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  992  to  Fairhaven,  with  an  agregate   burden  of 

•  irftending  schools  and  academies.    Gapi-  15,532  tons,  and  a  complement  of  1,824  hands; 

nnnsborongh.    III.  A  central  co.  of  Ohio,  capital  employed,  $1,620,894 ;  sperm  oil   im- 

a  snr&oe  diversified  by  hills,  plains,  and  ported,  95,628  galls.,  valued  at  $150,829 ;  whale 

g  laodSi  and  a  soil  of  great  fertility ;  area,  oil  imported,  662,622  galls.,  valued  at  $892,618 ; 

1^  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  80,264.    It  is  inter-  whale  bone  imported  248,448  lbs.,  valued  at 

1 DT  tibe  Ohio  and  Hocking  canals,  and  the  $94,917.    The  town  also  contained  2  cotton 

imie  and  Oindnnati  railroad,  and  is  drained  mills,  1  brass  foundery,  1  p^er  mill,  and  2  soap, 

m  bead  stream  of  Hockhocking  river,  and  candle,  and  oil  factories ;  capital  employed  m 

ffiral  small  creeks.    Dmestone  and  free-  manufacturing,    $108,700 ;    annual    product^ 

>  are  abundant    In  1858  there  were  pro>  $233,168;  hands  employed,  111.    In  1858  it 

1  1,658,862  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  had  11  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Gon- 

87  d  wheat.    In  1850  there  were  98  gregational^  1  Friends ,  8  Methodist,  2  Second 

im,  5  newspaper  offices,  and  6,140  pupils  Advent,  and  1  Unitarian),  a  high  school,  a  bank, 

ttngimblic  schools.   Capital,  Lancaster.  and  a  savings  bank.    A  branch  of  the  Cape  Cod 

JBl'teU),  formerly  the  shire  town  of  railroad  terminates  here,  by  which,  as  well  as 

laid  CO.,  Conn.,  situated  on  Long  Island  by  the  New  Bedford  branch  of  the  Boston  and 

1^  and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Providence  railroad,  Fairhaven  communicates 

ladf  22  m.  from  New  Haven  and  54  from  with  Boston. 

York ;  pop.  about  4,000.  Since  Bridge-  FAIRIES.  Whether  the  fairy  mythology 
bm  become  a  city  at  the  termination  of  arose  spontaneously  in  Europe  in  the  age  of  the 
rsDffatncJc  and  Housatonic  railroads,  it  has  troubaaours,  or  was  a  relic  of  ancient  Celtic  and 
bed  much  of  the  business  which  formerly  drnidical  superstition^  or  belonged  to  the  old 
•din  Fairfield;  and  to  accommodate  the  paganism  ofScandinavia  and  northern  Germany, 
0,  the  county  buildings  and  offices  have  passing  thence  southward,  especially  through 
leen  transferred  to  Bridgeport.  The  vil-  the  Normans,  or  was  derived  from  the  Orient 
m  half  a  mile  from  the  sound,  principally  through  the  Spanish  Moors  and  the  cmsaders, 
le  broad  street,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  are  questions  which  antiquaries  and  critics  have 
OPS  hotels  for  tiie  accommodation  of  visit-  not  been  able  frilly  to  determine.  The  faya  or 
Bring  the  summer.  The  village  of  Green-  fairies  (Fr.y^Ger.  Fee^  lt./ata)y  under  manifold 
inwhidi  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  resided,  is  names  and  with  various  local  or  national  diverr 
ie  towndiip.  About  1^  m.  E.  of  Fairfield  sities,  may  be  traced  in  the  popular  traditions 
(e  k  Black  Bock,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  and  romantic  literature  of  Europe  from  the  12th 
onnecticut,  accessible  for  large  vessels  at  century,  appearing  first  in  the  Nihelwngenlied 
mea  of  the  tide.  Ship-building  is  carried  and  the  romances  of  chivalry.  It  is  probable 
i  tlus  phuM.  About  2  m.  W.  of  Ftdrfield,  that  they  were  originally  an  invention  of  Celtic 
e  month  of  Mile  river,  is  the  borough  ana  fismcy ;  but  if  so,  the  conception  of  their  nature 
or  d  Southport,  in  which  are  a  bank,  and  functions  was  modified  and  enriched  in  the 
«1  chnrcdies,  and  educational  institutions,  early  middle  ages  by  admixture  from  foreign 
I  of  the  business  and  enterprise  of  Fairfield  sources,  chiefly  from  the  Scandinavian  myuis 
oentred  in  this  borough.  Fairfield  was  of  doergar  or  dwar&,  and  the  Persian  and 
id  in  1639  by  8  or  10  families  from  Wind-  Arabian  fictions  of  peris,  ^jinns,  and  other  geniL 
ind  was  incorporated  in  1646,  when  it  took  The  Hindoo-Persian  tale  of  the  '^Garden  of 
resent  name,  having  previously  borne  the  Eiiowledge,*'  written  in  India  by  Yn&yel-iillah 
la  name  IJncowa.  In  1779  it  was  burned  about  1650,  contains  peris,  who  nearly  resemble 
^  British  under  Gov.  Tryon.  the  fairies  of  western  romance.  Even  the 
JBFEELD,  a  post  village  and  capital  of  classic  dii  eampestres,  the  sylvans,  satyrs,  and 
EaOQ  ca,  Iowa,  atuated  on  Big  Cedar  creek,  fauns,  may  have  been  blended  with  them.  In 
sonneoted  by  a  plank  road  with  Burlington,  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  term,  the  fairies 
w  distant ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  1,500.  are  hardly  distinguished  from  the  elves,  except 
ft  |>roq)erons  tatiding  place,  and  one  of  the  that  they  belonged  more  peculiarly  to  tne  Bnt- 
^iipportant  interior  towns  of  the  state.  It  ish  isles  and  to  Fhmce,  ana  the  latter  to  the  Ten- 
B  aeat  of  a  branch  of  the  state  university,  ^  tonic  nations.  They  were  freakful  little  crea- 
oontains  a  female  seminary,  2  newspaper  tures  of  preternatural  power,  familiar  to  rustics 
kand  a  land  office.  long  before  they  were  celebrated  in  romance.  In 
aBHATEN,  a  township  of  Bristol  co.,  the  most  general  sense,  they  embrace  nearly  all 
.,  on  Bnzzard^s  bay,  55  m.  S.  E.  from  Bos-  the  characters  of  the  romantic  medi»val  myth- 
pop,  in  1855,  4^698.  The  principal  village,  ology,  as  the  elves,  dwarfs,  trolls,  noms,  nisses, 
which  the  township  is  named,  is  built  on  kobolds,  brownies,  necks,  stromkarls,  undines, 
dt  bank  of  the  mouth  of  Acushnet  river,  nixes,  salamanders,  goblins,  hobgoblins,  poukes, 
site  New  Bedford,  with  which  it  is  con-  banshees,  kelpies,  pixies,  moss  people,  good  peo- 
)d  by  a  bridge  and  a  ferry.  The  river  ex-  pie,  good  neighbors,  men  of  peace,  wild  women, 
B  between  the  two  places  into  a  fine  bar-  and  white  ladies.  Fairies  appear  in  the  ro- 
abodt  1  m.  wide.  The  whale  fishery  is  the  manoes  of  Arthur  and  the  round  table,  espedal- 
ipal  bnainesf  of  the  town,  and  in  1855  ly  in  Jiaie  U  TrUte^  the  latest  of  them,  and  in 
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greater  brilliancy  and  power  in  those  of  Gharle-  burg.    This  monntain  is  said  to  be  hollow,  and 

maguo  and  his  palodiDS.    The  earliest  of  the  to  contain  palaces,  churches,  moaaateries,  gar> 

romances  of  cliivalry  probably  is  that  of  Lance*  dens,  and  springs  of  gold  and  silver.    Beside  the 

lot  du  I^c,  one  of  the  kniglits  of  the  round  wild  women  there  live  in  it  little  xneD,  who  guard 

table ;  and  the  wonderful  beauty  and  skill  of  the  the  treasures,  and  go  forth  at  midnight  to  ths 

fairy  Viviana,  the  lady  of  the  lake,  who  had  cathedralofSaltzburg,  where  they  perform  their 

learned  the  art  of  enchantment  from  Merlin,  devotions;   giants,  who  used  to  frequent  the 

are  famous  in  the  annals  of  female  treachery,  church  of  Grodich  and  exhort  the  people  to  a 

Lancelot,  educated  by  her,  conceived  an  ardent  pious  life ;  and  the  emperor  Frederic  BarbaroMi, 

passion  for  Genevra,  the  wife  of  King  Arthur,  with  golden  crown  and  sceptre,  and  a  knightly 

and  drew  upon  himself  all  kinds  of  misfortunes  retinue,  whose  gray  beard  has  twice  encompass 

by  disdaining  the  fairy  Morgana.    The  fairies  ed  the  table  at  which  he  sits,  and  when  it  has  a 

of  early  romance  seem  to  have  been  only  mor-  third  time  grown  round  it  the  end  of  the  world 

tals  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  and  will  take  place.    The  fair  maiden  who  figurei 

they  did  not  assume  their  manifold  grotesque  in  the  legend  of  the  Oldenburg  horn  was  a  wfld 

characteristics  as  distinct  species  till  some  of  woman.    Kobolds  are  fiuries  that  become  do> 

the  related  elements  of  various  mythologies  had  mestic  servants.    When  about  to  attach  him- 

been  confounded  in  the  popular  mind. — The  self  to  a  family,  the  kobold  throws  chips  into 

dwarfs  and  elves  figure  as  diminutive  creatures  the  house  and  dirt  into  the  milk  veasels.    If  no 

in  the  Eddas  and  the  whole  body  of  Scandina-  notice  be  taken  of  this,  he  comes  and  stays  in 

vian  sagas,  the  former  being  often  violent  and  the  house.  .  Famous  among  kobolds  are  Hinzel- 

malignant,  the  latter  sportive,  fond  of  dancing,  mann,  whose  history  was  written  by  Fddmann; 

visible  only  to  children  born  on  Sunday,  often  Hodeken,  or  Little  Hat,  so  named  bccanse  he 

usefal,   and   sometimes  mischievous.      The  3  always  wore  a  little  felt  hat  down  over  his 

great  norns  named  Udr,  Yerthandi,  and  Skulld  face ;  King  Goldemar,  the  intimate  friend  of 

(past,  present,  and  future)  were  the  Scandina-  Neveling  von  Ilardenberg ;  and  the  naked  man- 

vian  Parwo  or  destinies,  ruling  the  events  of  life,  nikins,  who  till  the  present  century  were  be- 

The  nisses  were  domestic  fairies  of  Norway,  lieved  to  perform  domestic  exploits  ai  ColoffqjB. 

resembling  the  kobolds  of  Germany  and  brown-  The  nixes  inhabit  lakes  and  rivers;  the  male  is 

ies  of  Scotland,  fond  of  frolicking  by  moonlight  like  a  man,  except  that  he  has  green  teeth  and 

and  driving  in  sledges  in  the  winter,  and  skilled  always  wears  a  green  hat ;  and  the  female  ap- 

in  music  and  dancing.    Every  church  had  its  pears  uniformly  as  a  beautiful  maiden.    They 

nis,  called  the  kirkegrim,  that  looked  after  pro-  have  a  magnificent  subaqueous  abode,  whither 

priety  of  manners,  and  punished  misconduct,  they  sometimes  convey  mortals ;  on  sunny  days 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  northern  Europe  were  they  comb  their  golden  locks  in  the  branches 

inhabited  by  necks,  stromkarls,  and  other  beings  of  trees ;  and  they  may  be  seen  dancing  on  the 

similar  to  mermen  and  menuaids,  or  to  the  kel-  surface  of  the  water  previous  to  the  death  of  a 

pies  of  Scotland,  who  were  commonly  renowned  person  by  drowning.    They  figure  in  mnltitades 

as  musicians,  playing  on  harps  the  melody  of  of  German  stories. — The  fate,  or  Italian  fiiiries, 

which  operated  on  all  nature,  and  who  would  first  appear  prominently  in  literature  in  the  d>r- 

teach  their  art  to  any  person  that  presented  lando  innamorato  of  Boiardo.     There  the  Fata 

them  witli  a  black  lamb. — Among  the  numer-  Morgana  (the  Morgana  fairy)  is  mentioned,  the 

ous  objects  of  German  popular  superstition  are  powerful  sister  of  King  Arthnr  and  pnpil  of 

dwarfs  and  elves,  wild  women,  kobolds,  and  Merlin,  famous  for  her  enchantments,  for  the 

nixes  or  water  spirits.    The  dwarfs  are  called  tricks  that  she  played  her  sister-in-law  Genevra, 

also  the  still  people  and  the  little  people,  and  have  and  for  being  believed  to  be  the  canse  of  the 

their  abodes  underground  and  in  the  clefts  of  mirage  of  the  strait  of  Messina,  to  whidi  her 

mountains,  visiting  the  surface  of  the  earth  name  is  given.    There  also  figures  the  beautiful 

only  by  night;  they  can  make  themselves  in-  Silvanella,  who  raised  a  tomb  over  Narcissus,  and 

visible  and  pass  through  rocks  and  walls,  and  then  dissolved  away  into  a  fountain;  the  white 

are  generally  silent  and  beneficent  to  men.  and  black  fairies,  the  protectresses  of  Guidone 

The  ^Mittle  wights  ^^  are  a  species  of  dwarfs  of  and  Aquilante;  and  Aicina,  the  uster  of  Mor- 

southern  Germany,  about  }  of  an  ell  high,  ap-  gana,  who  carried  off  Astolfo.    Some  of  these 

pcaring  as  old  men  with  long  beards,  dressed  reappear  in  the  Orlando  furioso  of  Ariosto,  bat 

like  miners  in  leather  aprons,  and  bearing  Ian-  the  Amadigi  of  Bernardo  Tasso  presents  the 

terns  and  a  smith's  tools.    They  announce  the  fairies  in  greater  number  and  splendor  than 

death  of  a  miner  by  knocking  3  times.    The  elsewhere  in  Italian  poetry.    They  are  styled 

forests  of  Germany  are  haunted  by  numerous  indifferently  twa^o,  incanirice^  ot  fatat^  bhA  ^to- 

kinds  of  dwarfs,  little  larger  than  elves,  gray  minent  among  them  are  Morganetta,  Nivetta, 

and  old-looking,  hairy  and  clad  in  moss.    Their  and  Carvilia,  Uie  3  daughters  of  Morgana.    All 

great  enemy  is  the  wild  huntsman,  who  chases  the  fairies  and  witches,  according  to  Ariosto^  are 

them  by  night  with  a  pack  of  ghostly  hounds,  subject  to  the  redoubtable  Demogorson,  who 

The  German  wild  women,  like  the  elf  maids  of  has  a  splendid  palatial  temple  in  ue  Ilimalaya 

Scandinavia,  are  beautiful  and  devout,  with  fine  mountains,  where  every  6th  year  he  smnmons 

fiowing  hair,  and  their  chief  haunt  is  the  i\imed  them  to  appear  before  him  and  ffive  an  acooont 

moimtoin  Wunderberg,  on  the  moor  near  Saltz-  of  their  actions. — ^The  most  celebnAed  Spanish 
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is  the  duends  or  inugo,  a  domestic  sprite,  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Chaucer,  in  his  '^  Wife  of 

mentioned  in  Spanish  literataro.    Cfalde-  Bathes  Tale/'  charged  the  monks  and  friars 

comedy  La  dama  duende  is  founded  on  the  with  having  expelled  the  fairies  from  the  land 

ill  tricks  of  a  lady  who  personates  the  du*  by  their  vigilance : 
to  the  mystification  of  her  lover  and  of  her  in  oMe  (Ujes  of  the  king  Artonr, 

Gunily.—- The  fairy  lore  of  France  resembles  9f.^^*^^  A^  S?t^P.',  »P«*^en  grot  honoui; 

<tf^gland,  and  corresponds  m  many  re-  The  eif-quene  with  her  joiy  oompilgnie 

S  with  that  of  Germany.    The/ees  or  fairies,  Bftnced  hxl  oft  in  many  a  grene  meUe. 

the  luHru,  gobeliru,  or  goblins,  answer  to  75^ri"nf^.nv  h^?!^*:^  v-L^ 

I  .i_.    •    V  1 J         J     •  n^    jf  ispekeofmanyhundroayercsaga 

rOtnlC  KODOlas  ana  nisses.      1  ne  lonner  are  But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo, 

wme  in  person,  dance  in  circles  or  fairy  For  now  the  grete  charitee  and  prayeres 

bynteht,  hanntsoUtary  springsand  grottos,  ^^tlS^  Sl^.^tJd'.tdX  *~m^ 

it  and  gallop  strange  horses,  sitting  upon  As  thlkke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme, 

eek  and  tying  together  locl^  of  tho  mane  to  ?{SS."5,d1.«%SSr.X'i!&A*^'^ 

Stirmps,  always  bnng  luck  by  their  pres-  Thropcs  and  homes,  shepenes  and  dairies, 

and,  like  the  feiries  of  most  countries,  This  maketh  that  then  ben  no  ikdriea. 

believed  to  preside  at  births,  to  love  young  Somewhat  later,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 

ren,  to  give  them  presents,  and  to  stem  fairies  form  much  of  the  machinery  of  the 

away,  leaving  instead  their  own  fairy  oflp-  metrical  romance  of  "  Sir  Launfal,"  one  of  the 

f,  which  were  called  changelings,  and  were  knights  of  the  round  table,  written  by  Thomas 

J  most  beautiful  in  countenance  and  most  Chestre.    The  fairies  of  the  "  FaSry  Qneen"  of 

Q  propensities.    In  the  12th  and  13th  cen-  Spenser  and  those  of  the  *'  Midsummer  Night's 

tne  forest  of  Brezeliande,  near  Quentin,  Bream"  are  not  the  same.  Tho  former  are  steely 

ittany,  was  thought  to  contain  the  tomb  beings,  typical  of  the  moral  virtues,  with  traits 

iriin,  and  to  be  a  chief  seat  of  the  fairies,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  fairy  mytholosy, 

white  ladies  were  Norman  fairies,  and  dwelling  in  enchanted  castles,  surrounded  by 

malignant.    They  were  supposed  to  be  courts  of  knights  and  ladies,  and  ruling  over 

ted  to  certain  great  families,  in  whose  extensive  kingdoms.    Shakespeare  adopted  the 

I  they  interfered,  sometimes   for  good,  elves  and  pixies  of  popular  superstition,  with 

imesforevO.  The  white  lady  of  Avenel  in  their  diminutive  stature,  fondness  for  dancing, 

alter  Scott's  romance  of  "  The  Monastery"  love  o^leanliness,  and  child-stealing  propensi- 

instance  of  this  kind.    The   lutins  or  ties,  formed  them  into  a  community  ruled  over 

tfl   were   playful    and    malicious   elves,  by  Oberon  and  Titania  or  Queen  Mab,  and  gave 

lug  children  and  maidens,  twisting  their  immortality  to  ^  that  merry  wanderer  of  the 

nto  inexplicable  knots  when  they  were  night,"  Puck,  alias   Robin  Goodfellow,  alias 

I,  and  delighting  to  perplex  peasants  and  Hobgoblin.    The  *^  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests 

fig  them  into  diflSculty.    Melusina,  tho  of  Robin  Goodfellow"  (printed  by  the  Percy 

renowned  of  French  fairies,  was  married  society,  1841)  was  originally  published  in  the 

lymond,  count  of  Lusignan.     She  was,  ago  of  Shakespeare,  and  furnishes  the  first  reo- 

rer,  truly  described  as  ange  par  la  fi-  ords  of  this  mischievous  son  of  a  fairy,  who 

t%  $erpent  par  le  re$te^  and  exacted  from  "  from  hag-bred  Merlin's  time"  had  been  f^imons 

isbana  an  oath  that  he  would  never  see  for  his  pranks.    Corresponding  to  him  are  the 

I  Saturday.    After  having  borne  to  him  Rubezahl  or  Number  Nip  of  German  fairy  lore, 

1  children,  she  was  at  length  surprised  by  the  Cluricaune  of  Ireland,  the  Eulenspiegel  of 

1  a  bath  on  Saturday,  transfigured  into  a  Germany,  and  the  Howleglass  or  Owlespeigle 

lid,  her  true  shape,  when  she  fiew  from  tho  of  Scotland.    Ben  Jonson  refers  to  Mab  as 
with  wailing  ana  lamentation,  in  obedience  .  .  .  the  mistress  fitiiy, 

BCree  of  destiny  that  she  should  fiit  about  'Hiat  doth  ni'ghUv  rob  the  dairy;* 

rth  In  p|un  oni  suffering,  »s  a  spectre  of  if 2^?^,^^  ^iS  dS^iSS^ 

pt|  nntil  tne  day  of  doom.  It  was  believed  She  that  pinches  country  wenches 

be  appeared  near  the  castle  of  Lusiffnan  if  they  rub  not  clean  their  tenches, 

m^^xl^A,^^^  ^^:x  ^i,t. :-.     -.•>.     •       1  And,  with  eharper  noil,  remembers 

nming  dress,  and  uttering  piercing  lamen-  when  thev  rakV  notTp  their  embers ; 

\  whenever  a  lord  of  Lusignan  or  a  king  But  if  bo  they  chance  to  feast  her, 

inoe  was  about  to  die.    Tho  traditions  in  a  shoe  she  drops  a  tester. 

niog  her  were  collected  by  Jean  d* Arras  Drayton  and  Ilerrick  excel  among  the  minor 

be  close  of  the  14th  century.    One  of  English  poets  in  tlieir  happy  use  of  the  fair}* 

lief  articles  of  accusation   against  the  mythology. — ^The  mediteval  fairy  lands  are  of  8 

of  Orleans  was  that  she  resorted  to  a  kinds :  those  that  are  placed  in  the  ocean,  like 

in  of  the  £uries  to  see  her  visions ;  and  the  castle  and  isle  of  Avalon,  the  abode  of 

;tany  there  are  still  fountains  regarded  by  Arthur,  Oberon,  and  the  fairy  Morgana,  most 

tives  as  sacred  to  the  fairies,  and  believed  fully  described  in  the  old  French  romance  of 

letimes  change  into  gold  or  diamond  the  Ogier  le  Danois  ;  those  that  lie  within  tlie  earth, 

bat  is  inserted  into  them. — The  fairies  of  like  the  palace  of  Pari  Banou,  one  of  which 

id  were  first  called  elves,  and,  though  is  finely  described  in  the  old  English  romance 

nentioned  before  in  romances,  assumed  of  ^Orfeo  and  Heurodis;'^  and  those  which  are 

DOSt  prominent  plaoe  in  poetry  in  the  situato  "in  wilderness  among  the  holtis  hairy,^ 
VOL.  vn. — ^26 
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like  Oberon's  realm  of  Mommnr,  one  of  which  calties  that  sstiflfkotory  eondiuiaDB  in  -iifiB; 

appears  in  the  romance  of  "  Sir  Thopas/^ —  Three  Teutomc  le^nda^  reaembliiig  maaaj  Uuj 

The  popnkr  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  at-  stories,  have  acquired  an  ahnoat  national  dMff- 

tributea  many  natonil  phenomena  to  the  ogcncj  acter   in  England — "Jack   tht  Giaot-Killerf" 

of  the  fairies.    In  Ireland  and  Scotland  they  "Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  and '^  Tom  Thumb." 

were  believed  to  shoot  at  cattle  with  arrows  The  plucky  Jack,  who  emplova  brains  aa  weUM 

headed  with  flint  stones,  and  thus  to  bewitch  fists,  is  an  old  English  school-boj  ideal  oi  valor 

them ;  and  the  small  arrow  heads  of  the  abo-  and  enterprise.     The  tale  of  the  ^minutiTe 

riginal  Irish  are  known  to  country  people  and  Tom  Thumb,  who  was  not  unlike  the  piguj  of 

antiquaries  as  elf  arrows.    The  ign is/atuits  was  the  Greek  poets  of  the  weight  of  one  obolna,  ind 

termed  the  elf  fire,  other  luminous  appeaZ^ances  wearing  leiEid  in  his  shoes  firom  fear  of  being 

fairy  sparks,  moles  or  other  defects  on  the  per-  blown  away  by  the  wind,  illustratea  the  advaft* 

son  fairy  nips  or  elvish  marks,  and  a  matted  tages  of  skill  and  activity  over  mere  aize  and 

lock  of  hair  in  the  neck  an  elf  lock. — ^The  earli-  strength,  and  the  mishaps  natural  to  his  waot 

est  collection  of  European  fairy  stories  in  prose  of  harmony  with  the  seneral  Older  of  creatko. 

was  the  Italian  Notti  Piaeetoli  of  Straparola  — ^The  best  works  on  the  subject  are  Keightley^s 

(Venice,  1550).    The  best  Italian  collection  is  "Fairy  Mythology" (enlarged edL  1850);  Soott"^ 

the  Pentamerane  of  G  iambattista  Basile  (Xaples,  "  Essay  on  the  Fairy  Superstition**  in  the  **  Min- 

1637 ;  translated  from  the  Neapolitan  by  W.  E.  strolsy  of  the  Scottish  Border;**  Groker*B  "Faiir 

Taylor,  London,  1856).    It  is  full  of  learned  al-  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  IreUad" 

Insions  and  keen  satire,  and  designed  for  the  (1625) ;    Dalyell^s  "  Darker  Superstitions  of 

amusement  onlv  of  grown  persons.    Near  the  Scotland"  (1838);    "Russian  Popular  Taki^" 

end  of  the  17th  century  the  Conies  dcs/ees  of  translated  from  the  German  of  Dietrich,  with 

Perranlt  and  Madame  d^Aulnoy,  and  their  sue-  an  introduction  l^  Grimm  (London,  1857); 

cessors,  gave  vogue  to  fairy  stories  throughout  Dasent^s  "  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse**  (1859); 

Europe,  written  chiefly  for  the  instruction  and  Les/ees  du  moyendge^  by  Maurj  (Parisi  1813); 

amusement  of  children.    The  ^*  Arabian  Nights'  and  the  A'iiuitfr- tii»d!J7atMmdreA«ii  (181S;6th 

Entertainments,^*  introduced   into   Europe  by  ed.  1851),  and  other  publications  of  the  hrothen 

Galland  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Grimm. 

contributed  much  to  their  popularity,  and  were  FAIRT  CIRCLE,  a  frequent  phenomenon  in 

quickly  followed  by  various  imitations^of  the  fields  and  meadows  in  Great  Britain,  onoe  at^ 

Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Mbngol  tales.  The  tributed  by  tlie  peasantry  to  the  feet  of  furies 

'*  Tales  of  the  Genii  **  by  James  Ridley,  the  Fables  in  dancing  their  rondels. .  A  fury  ring  or  eirde 

et  contes  Indiens  of  Langles,  and  the  mter  Contes  is  either  a  bare  circular  path  about  a  foot  hraad, 

Chinoia  of  Rcmusat  are  examples.  ^  The  "  Nour-  enclosing  a  grass  plot  about  7  yards  in  diameter, 

Jahad"  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  an  imitation  of  or  a  spot  ofdifferentdimensiona,  with  acircnm- 

them,  and  the  eastern  tales  of  Count  Hamilton  ference  of  grass,  which  is  higher,  aonrer,  and 

were  written  partly  to  ridicule  them.    The  abb6  greener  than  the  surrounding  graiB.    Shake* 

de  Villiers  also  satirized  them,  and  Wielond  speare  mentions  the  elves  that 

made  his  Don  Sylvio  von  Rosalvo  the  Don  Bjr  moonshine  do  tbe  pa«i-Miir  riaglAte  iMk% 

Quixote   of  fairy  literature,  which  he  sought  thereof  the  ewe  not biu*. 

to  banish  as  Cervantes  had  expelled  the  ro-  Various  theories  have  been  invented  to  aeooat 

mances  of  chivalry.    The  best  later  imitations  for  these  circles.    Waldron  not  onlj  assibed 

are  some  of  the  tales  of  Tieck,  Musuus,  and  No-  them  to  the  fairies,  but  said  he  had  seen  shaOsr 

valis,  and  especially  La  Motto  Fouqu6,  and  the  circles  in  tlie  snow,  in  which  the  ^■pproMinni 

romance  of  the  caliph  ^^Vathek,'^  by  Beck-  of  tiny  feet  were  visible.     Anbrej  snpcnsed 

ford.    The  German  fairies  are  rarely  terrible  them  to  be  caused  by  the  efllux  of  a%tUi 

for  a  long  time,  and  in  stories  where  the  in-  subterranean  vapor.    Priestley  and  others  ebn- 

dignation   of  the   reader  is   strongly  excited,  sidered  them  the  effect  of  lightning;  and  Waller, 

the  effect  is  soon  neutralized  by  some  touch  of  idfter  a  thunderstorm,  observed  one  of  than 

pleasantry  or  kindly  stroke  of  fate.    The  dwarfs,  which  from  the  color  and  brittleness  of  the  bor- 

who  are  the  incarnation  of  malignity,  are  made  dering  grass  seemed  to  be  newly  bnmed  bara 

ridiculous  rather  than  formidable.    Even  death  Others  have  thought  them  to  be  caussd  by 

takes  the  kindly  form  of  a  generous  godfather,  moles    or    similar    animals   burrowing  under 

in  contrast  with  the  weird  mournful  banshee  ground.     Dr.  Wollaston  accounted  for  then 

of  the  Irish  legends.    Around  the  inveterate  by  the  growth  of  a  species  of  agaric,  which 

simpleton  or  sluggard  there  gather  in  the  Ger-  so  absorbs  all  nutriment  fimn  the  scnl  as  for  i 

man  Imagination  a  host  of  ridiculous  blunders  time  to  destroy  the  herbage.  Dr.  Carpenter  abo 

and  adventures,  the  special  work  of  delighted  thought  them  occasionedby  mniwos  of  ftugoQi 

furies.    The  Irish  fairy  tales  have  the  wild,  vegetation. 

imaginative  character  common  to  most  of  the  FAKIR  (Arab.  /aiAar,  poor),  the  name  of  t 

Celtic  legends.    Nor  is  the  intercourse  with  the  mendicant  order  m  the  £ast  Indies,  like  dM 

fairy  powers  so  easy  and  comfortable  as  in  the  dervises  of  Persia  and  Turkey.    The  origin  of 

German  tales;  there  is  not  the  same  genial  in-  fakirism  in  India  is  traced  back  to  mythical 

timacy  and  happy  understanding,  nor  can  it  times,  when  a  powerful  njah  having  banished 

always  be  presumed  amid  overwhelming  diffi-  his  son,  the  latter  is  fabled  to  have  resolved  to 
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lead  a  yagabond  life  in  tbc  world,  to  beg  bis  secretary  of  tbe  Dutch  embassy  at  Madrid.  In 
bread,  and  to  make  proselytes  to  his  own  man-  1808  he  was  appointed  by  King  Lonissecretary- 
nera  and  cnstoms.  The  first  condition  of  an  general  of  Indian  affairs.  In  1818  he  was  in- 
Indian  mendicant  monk  is  poverty.  He  wears  strnmental  in  bringing  abont  tbe  revolntion 
a  rent  robe,  snch  as  the  Mussulmans  pretend  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
the  ancient  prophets  wore.  In  9  things,  accord-  government,  of  which  he  was  appointed  secre- 
itag  to  Hassan  al  Bassri,  he  is  like  a  dog :  he  is  tary.  In  the  following  year,  wnen  the  prince 
always  hungry ;  he  has  no  sure  abiding  place ;  of  Orange  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  ^ther- 
he  watches  by  night ;  ho  never  abandons  his  lands,  Falck  became  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
master,  even  when  maltreated ;  he  is  satisfied  new  government.  From  1814  to  1818  he  acted 
with  the  lowest  place ;  he  yields  his  place  to  as  chief  secretary  of  state,  and  in  the  latter 
whoever  wishes  it ;  he  loves  whoever  beats  year  he  was  intrusted  with  tbe  departments  of 
him ;  keeps  quiet  while  others  eat ;  and  accom-  public  instruction,  commerce,  and  colonial  af- 
panies  his  master  without  ever  thinking  of  re-  fairs.  In  1816  he  reestablished  the  academy 
taming  to  -the  place  which  ho  has  left.  The  of  Brussels,  and  the  reforms  in  the  primary 
munber  of  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  fakirs  in  In-  schools  and  the  university  were  due  to  his  seal 
dials  estimated  at  more  than  1,000,000 ;  beside  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  contest,  how- 
wbom  there  are  many  other  religious  ascetics,  ever,  which  soon  broke  ont  between  Bdgium 
Borne  fsL^an  live  isolated,  go  entirely  naked,  and  Holland  resulted  eventuaUy  in  Fidok^s  with- 
and  deep  upon  the  ground  with  no  covering,  drawal  from  the  administration.  He  reentered 
They  never  use  wood  for  making  fire,  but  cm-  the  diplomatic  service,  was  employed  on  several 
pl<^  instead  the  dried  dung  of  cows ;  regard-  missions  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  took  a  part 
mg  this  as  an  act  of  devotion,  since  the  cow  is  in  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
in  India  a  sacred  animal.  They  carry  a  cud-  tween  England  and  Holland,  and  in  1824  be- 
gd  on  which  are  hung  rags  of  various  colors,  came  ambassador  at  London.  During  the  nego- 
and  they  traverse  the  country  begging  and  in-  tiations  which  terminated  in  the  separation  of 
stmcting  credulous  people  in  religion.  It  is  Belgium  from  Holland,  his  services  were  agun 
dangerous  both  to  his  life  and  money  for  an  un-  called  into  requisition,  and  in  1840  he  became 
protected  person  to  meet  them.  The  second  Dutch  ambassador  at  Brussels.  He  wrote  an 
dass  of  fakirs  is  composed  of  those  who  unite  essay  on  the  infiuence  of  Dutch  civilization 
into  companies.  These  are  clothed,  wearing  a  npon  northern  Europe,  especially  upon  Den- 
fimtastic  and  many-colored  robe.  They  choose  mark,  which  was  published  in  1817  in  vol.  i.  of 
a  chiei^  who  is  distinguished  by  liaving  a  poor-  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Third  Class  of  the 
er  dress  than  tlie  others,  and  who  hns  a  long  Eoyal  Institute  of  Holland." 
duun  attached  to  one  of  his  legs.  Wlien  he  FALCON,  a  bird  of  prey,  belonging  to  the 
pnys  he  shakes  his  chain,  and  the  multitude  order  (uxipitres,fam\\j faUumida^snh'f amilj/al- 
press  around  him,  and  embrace  his  feet,  and  re-  eonina,  and  to  the  typical  genus  faleo  (Linn.), 
odve  his  counsels  and  precepts.  Hehasformu-  This  sub-family  contains  the  following  genera, 
las  for  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  and  especially  in  addition  to  falco^  of  which  about  a  dozen 
of  sterile  women.  Some  of  the  fakirs  have  al-  species  are  described :  hypotriarehit  (Bole), 
most  a  military  organization.  They  boar  the  with  as  many  species ;  ieracidea  (Gk>nld),  with 
lance  and  other  arms,  display  a  banner  while  2  species,  found  in  Australia ;  tinnunculuB 
%m  the  march,  sound  a  horn  and  beat  a  drum  on  (Vieill.),  with  a  dozen  species ;  ierax  (Vigors), 
their  arrival  at  a  station  and  also  on  their  do-  with  6  species,  in  India  and  its  islands ;  and 

Ktnre.    There  is  one  class  of  fakirs  which  is  harpagtu  (Vigors),  in  South  America,  with  a 

hly  honored.    They  are  the  children  of  poor  single  species,   characterized   by  having   the 

parents,  who  live  in  retirement  in  mosques,  do-  lateral  margin  of  the  bill  armed  with  2  distinct 

TOted  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and  the  study  teeth  on  each  side.    The  birds  of  these  genera 

of  laws,  till  they  become  qualified  for  the  duties  may  all  be  called  falcons,  from  the' common 

€i  mollahs  or  doctors  of  theology.  characters  of  a  short  bill,  much  curved  from 

FALAISE  (anc.  Faleria\  a  town  of  France,  the  base  to  the  tip,  with  its  sides  more  or  less 

department  of  Calvados,  22  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Caen,  furnished  with  serrations  called  teeth ;  the  cere 

on  the  river  Ante,  built  upon  clifis,  command-  covering  the  nostrils,  which  are  rounded  or 

•d  by  an  old  Norman  castle  and  surrounded  by  linear ;  the  wings  lengthened  and  pointed,  the 

a  piotoresqne  country ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,138.    It  2d  and  Sd  quills  generally  the  longest ;  the  tail 

has  a  college,  library,  and  equestrian  statue  of  lengthened  and  rounded ;  toes  long  and  slender, 

"WOHam  the  Conqueror,  who  was  born  here,  and  claws  curved  and  acute.  -The  birds  of  the 

The  celebrated  fair  of  Guibray,  instituted  in  genus  faleo^  which  only  will  be  treated  in  this 

the  lltib  century,  is  annually  held  here  in  Au-  article,  are  called  noble  birds  of  prey,  because  in 

gost  in  a  suburb  of  that  name.  proportion  to  their  size  they  are  the  most  conra- 

FALOE,  AntoniusReinhard,  aDutch  states-  geous  and  powerful ;  they  are  also  more  docile, 

man,  bom  in  Utrecht  in  1776,  died  in  Brussels,  and  were  formerly  much  used  in  the  sport  of 

March  16, 1843.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  falconry  to  pursue  and  kill  game,  returning  to 

Gdttingen,  and  on  his  return  home  applied  him-  their  masters  when  called.    The  pigeon  hawk 

self  to  the  law.    Subsequently  he  held  certain  {H,  eolumbariits,  Linn.),  and  the  sparrow  hawk 

mnnicipal  offices,  and  from  1802  to  1806  he  was  (7*.  $parcer%u9^  linn.),  though  both  ialoons,  will 
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be  described  tinder  tbese  names.  The  falcons  ed  teal  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sportsman. 
are  fonnd  throaghout  the  world,  regardless  of  Pigeons,  blackbirds,  water  fowl,  and  b^ich  birds, 
climate;  they  are  powerful  and  rapid  fliers,  and  even  dead  fish,  are  eaten  br  this  faioon. 
hovering  over  their  prey  and  darting  perpen-  Turning  the  bird  it  has  caught  belly  upward,  it 
dicularly  upon  it ;  they  pursue  birds  chiefly,  clears  off  the  feathers  firom  the  breast  and  tears 
but  attack  also  the  smaller  quadrupeds.  The  the  flesh  to  pieces  with  great  avidity.  This  species 
common  or  peregrine  falcon  (F.  j^er^^nntM,*^  is  solitary,  except  during  the  pairing  of  the  breed* 
Linn.)  has  a  large  and  round  head,  a  short  ing  season,  which  is  in  very  early  spring ;  it  is 
thick  neck,  a  robust  body  broad  in  front,  stout  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in 
short  tarsi,  covered  with  imbricated  scales  Cuba,  coming  to  the  south  in  the  winter  monthi 
largest  in  front,  the  tibial  feathers  covering  tlie  The  nest  is  made  of  coarse  sticks,  generally  oa 
knee,  long  and  strong  toes  and  sharp  claws,  the  shelf  of  some  precipitous  rock ;  Audubon  is 
The  plumage  is  compact  and  imbricated,  the  of  opinion  that  they  breed  in  the  United  States ; 
feathers  rounded  on  the  back,  broad  on  the  they  are  common  on  the  shores  of  Hndson^s  bay 
breast,  long  and  pointed  on  the  si^cs ;  between  and  arctic  America  in  the  summe^  according  to 
the  eye  and  bill  and  on  the  forehead  they  are  Richardson ;  the  eggs  are  rounded,  of  a  reddish 
bristly.  The  bill  is  blackish  blue  at  the  tip  and  brown  color,  with  irregnlar  markings  of  a  dark- 
pale  green  at  the  base,  the  iris  hazel,  the  feet  er  tint.  The  peregrine  faioon  is  distributed 
bright  yellow,  and  the  claws  black.  The  head  over  temperate  Europe,  where  the  country  is 
and  hind  neck  in  the  adalt  male  are  grayish  mountainous  and  the  sea  coast  precipitous, 
black  tinged  with  blue,  the  rest  of  the  upper  This  bird,  when  in  full  plumage  and  good  con- 
parts  danc  bluish  gray  with  indistinct  dark  dition,  for  its  compact  muscular  form,  great 
brown  bars ;  the  quills  dark  brown,  with  trans-  strength,  boldness,  and  ferocity,  may  be  tkken 
verse  reddish  white  spots  on  the  inner  webs ;  '  as  the  very  type  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  it  is  among 
the  grayish  brown  tail  has  about  12  blackish  birds  what  the  lion  and  tiger  are  among  mam- 
bars,  diminishing  in  breadth  and  intensity  from  mals ;  fearless  in  attack,  swift  in  pursuit,  strong 
the  tip ;  the  throat  and  front  of  neck  white ;  a  and  cruel,  it  justly  claims  the  first  rank  among 
broad  triangular  mark  of  blackish  blue  extends  the  noble  birds  of  prey.  Before  the  invention 
downward  on  the  white  of  the  cheeks  from  the  of  gunpowder,  these  birds  were  very  frequently 
comer  of  the  mouth;  the  sides,  breast,  and  thighs  trained  to  pursue  herons  and  various  kinds  of 
are  reddish  white,  with  transverse  dark  brown  game,  and  falconry  was  a  favorite  eport  of  kings 
spots ;  the  under  wing  feathers  are  whitish,  and  nobles ;  even  now  falcons  are  occasionally 
with  transverse  darker  bars.  The  length  is  used  for  tliis  purpose  in  Great  Britiun.  Bitos 
about  16^  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  80,  bill  of  prey  have  been  trained  to  the  chase  from 
1),  tarsus  1},  and  middle  toe  2}  inches.  In  old  remote  antiquity ;  the  custom  is  mentioned  by 
nudes  the  tints  of  the  back  become  lighter,  early  writers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Ha- 
sometimes  ash-gray ;  the  young  males  are  dark-  her,  in  1784,  that  the  distinction  between  birds 
er,  with  rufous  tips  and  edges  to  the  feathers,  of  high  and  low  flight, which  had  long  been  nn- 
and  the  tail  is  blacker,  with  reddish  white  tips  derstood  in  practice,  was  shown  to  exist  in  the 
and  bars ;  there  is  considerable  variety  at  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  wings  and  talons, 
different  ages  in  the  birds  of  the  United  States  The  falcons  belong  to  the  former  division ; 
and  of  Europe.  The  adult  female,  as  in  birds  of  from  their  long  and  slender  and  entire  winn, 
prey  generally,  is  nearly  i  larger  than  the  male,  when  they  wish  to  rise  in  the  air  verticaUy 
being  about  20  inches  in  length,  36  in  extent  of  they  are  obliged  to  fly  against  the  wind,  thon^ 
wings,  with  the  beak,  tarsus,  and  toes  longer ;  the  obliquely  they  easily  mount  to  sreat  deva- 
color  of  the  upper  parts  is  deeper  brown,  with  tions,  where  they  sport  rapidly  in  aS  directions; 
the  tips  of  the  secondaries  and  tail  whitish ;  they  carry  the  head  straight ;  their  daws 
the  transverse  markings  run  higher  up  on  the  are  long,  supple,  sharp,  and  their  grasp  b 
breast,  and  are  broader  and  of  deeper  hue  on  flrm ;  they  seize  their  prey  at  once  if  small  and 
the  otner  parts ;  the  color  below  is  more  yel-  elow,  but  strike  repeatedly  with  their  talons 
lowish,  and  the  vent  feathers  are  reddish.  This  to  weaken  and  arrest  the  flight  of  heavier  and 
falcon,  which  is  also  called  the  great-footed  and  swifter  birds,  and  with  great  precision  attack 
ttkQ  dnck  hawk,  according  to  Audubon,  was  the  vital  part  at  the  hollow  of  the  back  of  the 
formerly  rare  in  the  United  States,  which  it  head  or  between  the  shoulders  and  ribs.  These 
now  can  hardly  be  said  to  be.  It  flies  with  birds  have  been  called  rowers  from  their  noode 
astonishing  rapidity,  turning  in  its  course  in  the  of  flight.  The  ignoble  birds  of  prey,  as  the  gos- 
most  surprising  manner.  A  favorite  prey  is  the  hawk  and  other  hawks,  are  called  sailers;  their 
duok,  which  it  seizes  on  the  wing,  on  the  surface  wings  arc  shorter  and  thicker,  with  their  surftce 
of  the  water,  or  on  land ;  wlien  within  a  few  interrupted  by  the  uneoual  lengths  of  the  qnilk, 
iS^t  of  its  victim,  it  stretches  out  the  legs  and  and  they  fly  to  best  aavanta^  with  the  wind, 
daws  and  drops  upon  the  trembling  bird  almost  sailing  with  the  wings  extended  and  motionless, 
perpendicnlarly ;  if  light,  it  flies  off  with  it  im-  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
mediately  to  some  quiet  place ;  if  too  heavy,  it  wind ;  their  talons  being  shorter,  less  powerful, 
kiDs  and  devours  it  in  the  nearest  convenient  and  straighter  than  in  the  fisdcon,  they  strike 
place.  It  has  been  known  to  attack  a  mallard  with  less  force  and  precision,  and  when  they 
on  the  vfingf  and  even  to  pounce  upon  a  wound-  have  seized  a  bird  or  a  quadruped  compress  it 
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to  deifli  w  fltrttoc^  it  with  their  olaws;  their  and  abdomen  are  often  spotted  and  lined  wiUi 

beaki  are  not  toothed,  and  they  can  seldom  pen-  brown;  the  upper  parts  hiave  the  centre  of  <te 

ateate  the  sknlls  of  the  larger  birds ;  they  pre*  feathers  hair-brown,  with  a  white  mwrgin ;  the 

hr  to  hunt  in  thiclc  woods,  while  the  &lcons  greater  coverts,  secondaries,  and  qniUs  are  bar- 

pnne  th^  prey  high  in  the  air.    Falcons  and  red  with  brown  and  edged  with  white,  and  the 

Mwka  are  best  tnuned  from  the  nest ;  they  have  2  central  feathers  of  the  otherwise  white  tail  are 

beOa  afttadied  to  their  feet,  losses  of  soft  leather  barred  wiUi  brown ;  the  bill  is  pale  blnishgray^ 

to  tiie  tarsi,  and  hoods  on  the  head  which  pre-  with  the  npper  tooth  and  the  lower  notch 

wot  fhem  from  seeing  while  they  allow  them  strongly  developed ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  odlor- 

tD  eat;  birds  taken  afteor  they  have  left  the  nest^  ed  like  tibe  bill    Some  spedmens  are  almost 

or  wm6kk  have  been  caught  in  snares,  are  the  entirely  white.    The  length  is  from  20  to  S4 

flMMt  ^fDonlt  to  train,  and  confinement,  hmiger,  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  a  little  over  4  feet, 

MgiM^  and  purgatives  are  employed  to  sub-  the  bUl  li  and  the  tarsus  2  inches;  accord- 

dM  Hiem  to  a  point  necessary  for  lessons ;  they  ing  to  Audubon,  in  the  immature  ati^  as  db- 

ve  taogjit  to  leap  upon  the  hand  of  their  mas-  served  by  him  in  Labrador,  the  female,  though 

tsr  to  reodve  food,  which  is  placed  on  a  rude  the  longer  and  heavier  bird,  has  the  ertent  of 

Mfffeaentation  of  the  bird  or  animal  which  they  wings  less  by  an  inch  than  the  male ;  the  w^ght 

am  to  be  tansht  to  pursue ;  from  an  effigy  they  of  the  male  is  a  few  ounces  less,  and  that  of  the 

era  adTanoed  to  living  animals,  with  more  or  female  a  few  ounces  more  than  8  lbs.    The 

kas  length  of  tether,  until  left  at  perfect  liberty,  form  is  that  of  a  very  powerfol  bird,  tiie  tail 

Ibe  larger  and  older  the  bird,  the  more  difficult  being  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  pere- 

llie  traming^  and  the  most  ignoble  are  generally  grine,  and  the  tarsi  feathered  If  inches  down- 

tiM  moat  rebeUious;  in  the  order  of  docility  ward.    It  ranges  over  the  northern  r^onsof 

iheae  Urda  are  the  merlin,  the  hobby,  the  com-  Europe  and  America;  Iceland  is  one  df  its  frk 

moa  fidoon,  and  the  jerfadcon  (all  noble  birds),  vorite  resorts,  so  mudi  so  that  the  bird  has  re- 

and  the  if^ble  hawks  are  the  least  docile,  ceived  one  of  its  most  conunon  names  fixun  this 

ISboQfjtk,  the  goshawk  is  said  to  be  very  easily  island ;  it  is  found  along  the  precipitous  shores 

trained.    They  are  fed  with  beef  and  mutton,  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  Greenland,  the 

d^riTod  of  all  fiit  and  tendon,  and  scrupulously  arctic  regions,  and  the  Hudson's  bay  di^ct^  ex- 

mmd  of  all  dirt;  they  are  taught  to  pursue  tending  as  far  south  as  Labrador,  where  Audn- 

ether  Urds  of  prey,  the  heron,  the  crow,  the  bon  found  it  breeding;  it  is  rare  in  Great  Brit- 

pla^  the  hare,  larks,  quails,  partridges,  and  other  un,  and  is  a  northern  and  maritime  iq)ecies, 

Descriptions  of  the  lordly  sport  of  fal-  especially  frequent  near  the  breeding  places  of 

eaa  be  round  in  the  romances  of  Walter  sea  fowl.    In  manner,  flight,  and  cry.  It  resem- 

and  other  delineators  of  the  days  of  chiv-  bles  the  peregrine,  being  if  possible  more  dar- 

lAqr*    (Bee  Faloorbt.)    The  fsdcon  is  a  very  ing.    In  falconry  this  species  was  higlily  prized, 

loi^  lif  od  bird ;  there  is  a  tale  that  one  belong-  and  extraordinary  prices  were  formerly  paid  for 

kg  to  James  I.  in  1610,  with  a  gold  collar  bear-  them ;  they  were  brought  chiefly  from  Iceland 

iqg  that  date,  was  found  at  the  cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  and  Norway.    There  is  still  much  uncertaintj 

in  1T98,  and  though  more  than  180  years  old,  was  about  the  varieties  of  this  bird;  naturaUsta 

aiid  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  vigor;  the  na-  generally  make  but  one  spedes,  but  the  ild- 

tand  term  of  life  of  this  species,  however,  must  coners  are  of  opinion  that  the  Iceland  and  the 

be  mi^  less  than  this.    As  an  example  of  their  Norway  birds  are  distinct  species :  if  the  latter 

H^eed,  may  be  mentioned  the  falcon  of  Henry  IV.  be  true,  the  American  bird  may  also  prove  dif- 

er  Ivuioe,  which  flew  fix>m  Fontainebleau  to  ferent  from  any  of  the  European  species.    An- 

Mlltay  1,000  miles,  in  a  day ;  and  man  v  similar  dnbon  describes  and  figures  a  pair  of  immature 

tafamoeaare on  record.— The lanner  (F,  umarUuy  birds  which  he  obtained  in  Labrador  in  August. 

Lfam^  seems  to  be  an  undoubted  species  of  north-  The  general  color  of  the  plumage  in  this  oondi- 

am  Inrope  and  Asia,  and  intermediate  between  tion  is  brownish  gray  above,  the  feathers  hav- 

tteJerfUcon  and  the  peregrine ;  it  is  about  1^  feet  ing  a  narrow  paler  margin ;  the  upper  tail  cov- 

long^  with  wings  f  as  long  as  the  tail;  its  colors  erts,  quills,  and  tail  are  tipped,  spotted,  and 

waamMo  those  of  the  young  peregrine,  and  the  barred,  witii  brownish  white;    the  throat  la 

name  even  has  been  applied  to  immature  birds  brownish  white,  with  5  streaks  of  brown,  and 

ofttlaipecies;  but  Mr.  Gould  in  his  ^*  Birds  of  the  lower  parts  generally  are  of  the  former 

ipe**  figures  and  describes  it  as  distinct    It  color,  longitudinally  patched  with  dark  brown; 

not  XD%  Uack  spot  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  the  under  tail  coverts  are  striped  alternately 

dttga  of  tiie  breast  are  longitudinal  instead  brown  and  white.    The  female  has  the  same 

of  transverse ;  it  would  doubtless  be  a  superior  colors,  except  in  having  the  2  middle  tail  feath- 

bird  ibr  training. — ^The  Iceland  or  jerfalcon  {F,  ers  spotted  with  white  like  the  others,  these  in 

fffffideo^  linn.)  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  the  male  being  without  the  spots.  The  nest  found 

nnea  nradi  in  its  appearance  at  different  ages,  by  Audubon  was  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  flat, 

In  the  adult  the  head  is  nearly  white,  the  fea-  made  of  sticks,  sea-weed,  and  mosses.  The  eggs, 

tiiera  of  the  orown  having  hair-brown  shafts,  according  to  Kr.  Terrell,  are  dull  white,  mot- 

tiioae  of  tibe  nape  having  the  brown  more  ex-  tied  all  over  with  pale  reddish  brown.    They 

tamAve ;  the  under  parts  are  white,  the  breast^  feed  in  Labrador  on  puffins,  grouse,  partridges^ 

M^  and  tall  oorerta  pure  white,  but  the  sides  ducks,  hares,  and  other  animius  of  thissiaei  and 
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also  on  fish.  Mr.  Hancock  ("  Annals  and  Map^-  at  the  time  of  the  revolntioD.  None  of  tfaoD, 
azineofNaturalU'istor7,"voI.xiiL,1854,p.llO),  however,  were  equal  in  merit  to  the  immensa 
who  described  the  Greenland  falcon  {F.  Groin-  bronze  equestrian  statne  of  Peter  the  Greit» 
landicuAi  Hanc.)  as  a  distinct  species,  says  it  is  which  he  execnted  at  8t.  Petersbnig,  by  order 
never  dark-colored  like  the  young  of  the  Ice-  of  Catharine  II.,  in  1776. 
land  falcon,  its  plumage  from  the  nest  being  FALCONRY,  the  art  of  traimng  fidcons  or 
whiter  than  the  mature  livery  of  the  latter,  and  other  birds  of  prey  for  the  chase,  the  mrt  l^ 
not  unfreqnently  as  white  as  that  of  the  adults  self  being  callea  in  Enslish  hawkiiig,  in  IVench 
of  its  own  species.  The  mature  Greenland  bird  le  vol  A  falconry  is  also  the  place  where  muh 
is  cUstinguished  from  the  young  by  the  cordate  birdsarekept  The  practice  of  bawkiiig  is  of  Teiy 
and  arrow-head  markings  of  the  back  and  scapu-  ancient  date  in  Enrone,  and  of  yet  nxne  remote 
lars ;  the  young  have  i£ove  largo  oblong  spots,  antiquity  in  Asia.  Both  Asia  Minor  end  China 
with  long  narrow  dashes  on  the  head  and  lower  present  many  legends  concerning  it.  Pliny  has 
parts,  the  marking  from  dark  gray  becoming  been  thought  to  allude  to  a  custom  of  the  Thra- 
with  age  almost  black ;  the  cere,  feet,  and  toes  cians,  by  which  hawks  were  employed  to  catch 
also  change  from  li^ht  livid  blue  to  pale  yellow,  other  birds;  but  the  meaning  of  his  words  ii 
like  other  falcons,  it  gets  the  mature  plumage  doubtful.  We  have  no  mention  of  it  among  the 
at  the  first  moult.  In  fact,  the  Greenland  falcon  Romans  till  after  the  time  of  Vespasian.  It  wis 
may  be  said  to  have  a  white  plumage  with  dork  certainly  in  existence  in  the  4th  and  5th  cento- 
markings,  and  the  Iceland  bird  dark  plumage  ries.  In  Britain  it  appears  to  have  been  a  fitvorite 
with  white  markings ;  whether  they  are  distinct  recreation  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  kingf^Kenti 
species  or  not  will  be  determined  by  the  defini-  A.  D.  760.  King  Alfred  had  his  fidccmen^  and 
tion  of  what  constitutes  specific  characters,  a  book  on  falconry  is  still  extant,  attribnfced  to 
Both  species  occur  in  America ;  the  Greenland  Edward  the  Confessor.  Harold  IL  is  represented 
bird  probably  does  not  breed  in  Iceland,  and  is  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  as  viutinff  the  oonrt  of 
only  occasionally  seen  there,  driven  from  its  Duke  William  of  Normandy  wiu  a  hawk  on 
more  northern  haunts  by  severe  weather ;  the  his  fist.  The  Domesday  book  makes  freqaeot 
Iceland  bird  sometimes  breeds  in  Greenland,  mention  of  falconries  and  eyries  for  breeding. 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  bo  in  favor  of  In  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  William  Knot,  the 
these  birds  being  distinct  species. — Other  falcons,  king^s  tenant,  paid  his  rent  at  the  excheqner  in 
which  have  been  trained  to  pursue  game,  ore  the  8  hawks  and  3  jerfalcons.  Elng  John  was  de- 
If.  suhhuteo  (Linn.),  H.  cualon  (Gmcl.),  and  T,  voted  to  the  sport.  Geoffirey  FItzpeine  gave 
alaudarius  (Briss.),  which  will  be  described  re-  him  2  good  Norway  hawks  to  obtMn  peRid»- 
spectively  under  the  popular  names  of  Hobby,  sion  for  a  friend  to  export  cheeae.  Kicc^as,  a 
Mbrun,  and  Kestrel.  Dane,  was  to  give  the  kinff  a  hawk  every  Ume 

FALCONER,  Wiluam,  a  British  poet,  bom  he  came  trading  to  England.    A  letter  of  Hemy 

in  Edinburgh  in  1730,  died  by  shipwreck  in  III.  (1249)  to  the  king  of  Norway,  asking  him 

Dec.  1769.    He  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  for  hawks,  yet  remains.    IVoissart  Bays  that 

when  very  young,  having  received  but  the  first  when  Edward  HI.  invaded  France,  he  was  ae- 

rudiments  of  on  education,  was  sent  to  sea.   At  companied  by  80  mounted  iidconera.    At  this 

the  age  of  18  he  became  second  mate  in  the  time  it  was  felony  to  steal  a  hawk,  and  taking 

Britannia,  which  was  shipwrecked  off  Cape  its  eggs,  even  on  one^s  own  ground,  was  pnn* 

Colonna,  on  the  coast  of  Greece.    Falconer  was  ished  by  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day, 

one  of  the  8  who  survived  the  wreck,  which  with  fine  at  the  king^s  pleasnre.    Elixabelh  re- 

afterward  became  the  subject  of  his  principal  duced  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  8  months, 

poem,  the  ^  Shipwreck.^^    This  was  published  but  the  offender  was  compelled  to  find  aeonrity 

in  1762,  after  he  hod  been  for  a  time  a  diligent  for  7  years,  or  be  imprisoned  till  he  ^ed.    The 

student,  and  had  suffered  also  another  disaster  sport  died  out  in  England  in  the  time  of  the 

at  sea.    Soon  afterward  the  duke  of  York  pro-  Stuarts.    In  France,  falconry  was  most  prac- 

cured  him  the  appointment  of  midshipman  in  tised  in  the  time  of  Francis  L,  1615-^47.    He 

Admiral  Hawkers  ship,  the  Boyal  George,  which  was  the  first  who  appointed  a  ^^ grand  fUconer 

was  laid  up  in  1763.    Ue  now  married,  compiled  of  France;"    the    piedeoeasors  of  that  fhnc- 

a  "  Universal  Marine  Dictionary"  (republished  tionary  were  simply  called  "  the  king^a  fidcon- 

in  1815,  enlarged  and  modernized  by  W.  Bur-  ers."    The  grand  ndconer  of  Francis  I.  had  an 

ney,  ULD.),  and  wrote  several  poems,  includ-  annual  revenue  of  4,000  florina,  and  had  wider 

ing  a   political  satire  directed  against   Lord  him  60  gentlemen  and  60  falconers,  the  whole 

Chatham,  Wilkes,  and  Churchill.    In  1769  ho  establishment  costing  annoall^  40,000  florins, 

again  went  to  seal,  in  the  frigate  Aurora,  bound  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  institution  was  yet  more 

for  India,  whicli,  after  touching  at  the  capo  of  expensive.     Louis  XVI.  tried  to  reduce  the 

Good  Hope,  was  never  heard  from  again.  expense    of  the  royal  falconiTy  but   without 

FALCONET,  £tienne  MAinticE,  a  French  success;    but  finally  the  revolution  swept  it 

sculptor,  bom  in  Paris  in  1716,  died  in  1791.  away.    In  Germany  the  sport  was  honoradin 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Lemoine,  and  early  gained  the  reign  of  the  emperor  IVcderio  U^  and  in 

distinction  byastatueof  Miloof  Crotona,  which  the  14th  century  fieu  called  ffabiehtiUkem^  or 

opened  for  him  the  doors  of  the  academy  of  the  hawk  tenures,  were  granted  on  oondition  of 

fine  arts.    Many  of  his  works  were  destroyed  payment  in  tnuned  hawki.    The  tport  xeuined 
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its  «iiiitonoe  in  Genuany  till  toward  the  close  his  back,  and  with  his  beak  was  tearing  oat  the 

of  fbo  IBth  oentorj.    In  Italy  falconry  was  a  animal^s  hair.    The  Kirghiz  sprang  from  his 

iSivorite  pastliiie,  and  every  student  of  Italian  horse,  slipped  the  hood  over  the  eagle's  head 

KteratoremoatrememberBoccaccio^staleof  the  and  the  shackles  upon  his  legs,  and  removed 

^'FalcoD.'^    In  the  East,  the  Persians  are  skil-  him  from  his  prev  without  difficulty.   The  keep- 

ftil  in  training  falcons  to  hunt  all  manner  of  er  mounted  his  norse,  the  eagle  was  placed  on 

birds,  and  even  gazelles. — While  it  flourished  his  perch,  and  he  was  ready  for  another  flight 

in  EnropcL  hawkins  was  the  principal  amuse-  Ng  dogs  are  taken  out  when  hunting  with  the 

Bwnt  of  lords  and  ladies.     Knights  courted  eagle,  as  they  would  "be  destroyed ;  and  the  Kir- 

ladiM  by  attention  in  the  hawking  field,  flying  ghiz  assert  uiat  he  will  attack  and  kill  the  wolf. 

their  iMrda^  and  restoring  them  to  their  mis-  foxes  are  also  hunted  in  this  way.    The  wild 

UoiBOS*  wnsts.    Herons  were  the  most  honora-  goat  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  deer  are  also  taken 

bio  qnarry,  and  were  therefore  held  in  estima-  in   considerable  numbers. — Among  the  most 

tiOQ  aeoond  only  to  birds  of  prey.    A  knowl-  noted  treatises  on  falconry  is  one  written  by 

odgo  of  the  management  of  hawks  was  an  Frederic  11.  of  Grermany  (1209-^60),  annotated 

wontiiil  piece  of  noble  education.    Quito  as  by  his  son  Manfred,  and  republished  with  several . 

flnbh  as  ^to  winde  the  hom,^'  it  was  neces-  other  treatises  by  J.  G.  Schneider  in  1788  (2 

Miy  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw.    The  vols.,  Leipsic).    Others  are:  the  famous  ^^Boko 

Tocabfilary  of  hawking  was  as  extensive  as  its  of  St.  Albans,^'  by  the  lady  Juliana  Bemers  (fol., 

ovdinanoes^  and  aeverai  of  its  terms  have  been  1481),  contdning  the  *^  Treatyses  perteynyng 

adapted  into  the  language.    Hawks*  legs  were  to  Hawkynge,  Huntynge,  and  Fvsshynge  with 

their  aims;  thmr  talons,  pounces;  wings,  sails;  an  Angle;"  ffieraeosophiony  vet  de  Me  Accir 

the  long  feathers  of  the  wings,  beams ;  tail,  the  pitraria^  a  poem  in  8  books,  by  De  Thon  (1584) ; 

tndn;breastfeather8,  the  mails;  crop,  the  gorge.  La  fau^onerie^   by   Charles  d^Esperon  (Paris, 

A  GOTer  for  the  bird's  head  was  the  hood.  1605);  Latham  on  ^^  Falconry'' (1615-'18).  The 

When  the  hawk  fluttered  to  escape,  it  bated ;  to  most  recent  works  on  the  subject  are  ^  Falconnr 

sleep  waa  to  jonk;  to  stretch  one  wing  back  in  the  British  Isles,"  by  Sal vin  and  Brodriok 

wae  to  numtle ;  toshakeitself  was  torouse;  to  (London,  1855),  and  *^  Falconry,  its  Olaima, 

neroM  its  wings  again  was  to  warble ;  to  tear  History,  and  Practice,"  by  G.  E.  Freeman  (Lon- 

tbe  Ibatliers  mm  its  prey  was  to  plume ;  to  don,  1859). 

niae  ita  orey  aloft  before  descending  was  to  FALERIL  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  one  of  the 
trois;  to  aesoend  on  its  prey  was  to  stoop ;  to  12  Etruscan  cities,  situated  a  few  miles  W.  bt 
fly  off  alter  crows  was  to  check.  A  living  prey  the  Tiber,  and  K  of  Mount  Saracte.  It  was  the 
was  qoarry ;  when  dead,  pelt.  Taming  a  bird  capital,  and  perhaps  the  only  city  of  the  Falisci, 
wae  called  redaimmg,  by  the  French  affait<ige;  a  people  of  Pelosgic  origin,  whose  territory  ex- 
md  an  old,  stanch,  pattern  hawk  was  called  a  tended  from  the  Tiber  to  Lake  Vigo,  and  who  in 
make-hawk.  No  rank  was  excluded  from  the  the  early  ages  of  Borne  were  reckoned  among 
eqloyment  of  hawking,  but  each  condition  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  republic.  It 
men  must  confine  themselves  to  their  peculiar  is  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history  la  437  B.  0., 
mde  of  hawk  and  quarry.  As  the  hawk  tribe  when  the  Falisci  lent  their  support  to  the  Fide- 
do  not  breed  freely  in  captivity,  the  birds  of  nates,  who  had  revolted  against  Rome.  It  was 
ebaae  were  either  taken  young  from  the  eyry,  or  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  894  B.  0.  The  in- 
were  cangfat  in  springes.  (See  Faloon.)  Yari-  habitants  were  said  to  have  been  at  length  in- 
one  attempts  have  been  niade  in  England,  in  re-  duced  to  surrender  less  by  force  of  arms  than  by 
eent  times,  to  revive  the  sport  of  falconry,  but  the  example  of  the  Roman  general  CamiUus, 
the  eneloflDre  of  farms,  equally  with  a  change  in  who  refused  to  profit  by  the  treason  of  a  school- 
paWc  taste,  is  against  it.  The  sinecure  office  of;  master  that  proposed  to  deliver  np  to  him  the 
mnd  lidconer  of  England  is  hereditary  in  the  children  of  the  principal  men.  The  Falisci  rose 
wnlljof  the  duke  of  St.  Albans. — ^Mr.  Atkinson,  in  rebellion  against  Rome  in  293,  and  again  in 
In  bia  work  on  "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia'^  241,  when  they  were  punished  by  the  destmc- 
(London,  1868),  describes  a  species  of  falconry  in  tion  of  their  town.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
me  among  the  Kirghiz.  The  party  whom  he  ac-  moved  to  a  less  defensible  site,  where  a  colony 
eompaniM  set  out  with  an  eagle  and  a  falcon,  was  established  named  JnnoniaFaliscomm,  from 
and  Bad  not  gone  very  far  before  thev  discovered  a  famous  temple  of  Juno.  The  latter  site  is  now 
fereral  large  deer.  In  an  instant  the  eagle  was  occupied  only  by  a  farm  house  and  a  ruined 
mbooded,  and  his  shadcles  removed,  when  he  church,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  walls, 
mang  from  bia  perch,  and  soared  up  into  the  with  their  gates  and  towers,  still  exists. 
lu;  Baving  risen  to  a  considerable  height,  he  FALERNUS  AGER,  a  district  in  the  northern 
saemed  to  poise  Idmself  for  about  a  minute,  and  part  of  Campania,  extending  from  the  Massican 
giving  8  or  8  flaps  with  his  wings,  swooped  off  nills  to  the  bank  of  the  Yulturnus,  and  from 
m  a  strait  line  toward  his  prey.  He  went  which  the  ancient  Romans  obtained  one  of  their 
with  great  rapidity ;  his  keepers  followed  him  choicest  wines.  The  Falernian  wine  was  red, 
at  frm  gallop,  and  were  about  200  yards  off  very  spirituous,  and  most  powerful  when  from 
when  the  eagle  stmck  his  prey.  The  deer  gave  15  to  20  years  old.  Its  excellence  is  celebrated 
a  bound  forward,  and  fell.  The  eagle  had  by  the  Roman  poets,  particularly  by  Horace, 
atrobk  one  4akm  in  his  neck,  and  the  other  into  It  was  declining  in  quality  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
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firom  want  of  caro  in  the  cultivation,  and  the  overcame  all  the  difficulties  with  wUeh  the 

Yineyards  disappeared  in  the  6th  century.  poverty  and  ignorance  of  his  parents  sorroanded 

FALIERI,  iILlriko,  56t)i  doge  of  Venice,  and  him  in  early  life,  and  he  entered  the  onivenitj' 
the  most  celehrated  of  the  several  doges  of  the  of  Halle,  where  he  produced  sereral  satiricsl 
same  family,  born  in  1274,  beheaded  in  Venice,  poems,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  WieUnd, 
April  17, 1355.  In  1846  he  rendered  eminent  who  introduced  him  into  the  literary  drclei  of 
services  to  the  republic  as  commander-in-chief  Weimar.  After  Goethe^s  death  Falk  pobllshed 
at  the  siege  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  an  account  of  his  personal  intercourse  with  him 
achieved  a  victory  over  tlie  king  of  Hungary.  (Gdtheaus  ndherem personlichem  Umgange  dar- 
Subsequently  he  was  Venetian  ambassador  at  gestellt^  2d  ed.,  Leipsio,  1836).  A  sek^ion  of 
Grenoa  and  Home.  In  1354  he  was  summoned  Falk's  writings  appeared  in  1818,  and  anew  eoi- 
home  from  Rome,  and  called  upon,  although  lectionof  his  satincal  works  in  1826.  Hewrota 
80  years  old,  to  preside  as  doge  over  tlie  govern-  for  the  Taschenbwh^  or  ^*  Albnm,*'  of  which  bs 
ment  of  Venice.  His  administration  began  was  the  editor,  an  article  on  the  inefficient  om^ 
under  sinister  auspices,  the  entire  Venetian  fleet  dition  of  the  hospitals  in  Berlin,  which  indooed 
of  61  vessels  being  within  a  month  captured  by  the  government  to  reform  them.  In  1818  be 
the  Genoese,  with  a  loss  to  the  former  of  4,000  founded  at  Weimar  a  charitable  insdtation  for 
men  killed,  and  nearly  6,000  prisoners.  Hardly  the  education  of  poor  children,  which  bean  to 
had  the  new  doge  succeeded,  Jan.  5, 1355,  in  con-  this  day  the  name  of  Falhitehet  InatUuL 
eluding  a  4  months'  truce  with  Genoa,  when  FALKIRK,  a  municipal  and  parliameDtary 
a  contest  broke  out  in  his  own  palace,  which  borough  of  Scotland,  in  the  oonnty  of  Stirling^ 
proved  fatal  to  himself.  A  young  nobleman  on  a  commanding  eminence,  24  m.  W.  cMf  Edm- 
of  Venice,  Michcle  Steno,  enamored  of  one  of  burgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 8,752.  It  has  a  fine  parub 
the  dogessa's  maids  of  honor,  on  occasion  of  church,  several  churches  of  dissenting  congrs* 
one  of  the  balls  given  during  carnival  at  the  gations,  and  22  schools,  attended  by  1,100  pa- 
palace,  took  liberties  with  the  young  lady  which,  pils.  There  ore  in  Falkirk,  and  in  the  coo* 
although  excusable  under  the  excitement  of  the  nectcd  villages  of  Grahamston,  Bainsford,  and 
season,  gave  umbrage  to  the  doge,  who  was  a  Carron,  printing  establishments,  tanneries,  brev- 
man  of  great  irascibility  of  disposition,  and  who  eries,  a  manufactory  of  pyroligneoos  acid,  the 
ordered  Steno  to  leave  the  palace.  The  young  immense  iron  works  of  Carron,  a  fonndery  em- 
man,  exasperated  by  this  treatment,  avenged  it  ploying  500  men,  and  branches  of  the  buiks  id 
by  writing  upon  tlie  chair  of  the  doge  the  fol-  Scotland  and  of  England.  Its  chief  celebrity, 
lowing  words:  Marino  FalieridallaheUamoglie^  however,  is  due  to  its  cattle  fairs,  the  mostim- 
altri  la  gode  ed  egli  la  nuintUne  ("  Marino  Fa-  portant  in  Scotland,  which  take  place  annually 
lieri's  beautiful  wife  is  supported  by  him,  but  in  August,  September,  and  Octobcnr,  each  lairting 
enjoyed  by  others^^).  The  dogo^s  wrath  knew  no  from  2  days  to  a  week.  The  last  is  the  largest 
bounds,  and  as  the  senate  and  the  councils  of  the  8.  These  try^U,  as  the  Scots  call  the 
refused  to  treat  the  alfair  as  a  question  of  fairs,  have  flourish^  more  than  200  yearsL 
state,  and  the  criminal  court  sentenced  Steno  Falkirk  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  11th  centory. 
to  only  a  brief  term  of  imprisonment  and  a  The  ancient  parish  church,  'built  by  IWcolm 
yearns  exile,  he  determined  to  wreak  ven-  Ganmore  in  1057,  was  demolished  in  1810  to 
geance  by  exterminating  the  whole  body  of  the  give  place  to  the  present  one.  Here  Edward  I. 
nobility,  who  were  hated  by  the  populace  as  in  1298  conquered  William  Wallace,  and  in 
tyrants.  The  day  fixed  for  the  consummation  1746  the  young  pretender,  Charles  Edward,  de- 
of  this  design  was  April  15,  1355,  but  the  con-  feated  the  English  army  under  Gen.  Hawlej. 
spiracy  was  discovered  on  the  evening  previous ;  Formerly  the  Scotch  bagpipe  players  had  an  an- 
the  doge  was  arrested,  and  after  a  full  confession  nual  assembly  at  Falkirk, 
of  his  guilt,  ho  was  sentenced  to  death  and  be-  FALKLAND,  a  royal  borough  of  Seotlaad, 
headed  upon  the  great  stairs  of  the  ducal  pal-  in  the  county  of  Fife,  at  the  foot  of  East  Lorn* 
ace.  As  soon  as  his  head  had  fallen,  the  pres-  ond  hill,  22  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 
ident  of  the  council  of  ten  stepped  upon  the  1,330.  It  is  an  old  town,  consisting  mostly  crif  a 
balcony,  brandishing  a  blood-stained  sword  in  single  street,  ill  built,  and  so  commanded  bj  the 
his  hand,  and  exclaiming  that  justice  had  been  Lomond  hill  that  the  sun  never  shines  nponit 
executed  upon  a  great  culprit.  In  the  council  in  the  winter.  Its  royal  oastle  was  an  aoAnent 
hall  of  the  palace,  where  the  portraits  of  the  fortress  of  the  Hacduffs,  but  was  iurfeited  to 
doges  of  Venice  are  religiously  preserved,  a  black  the  crown  in  1424,  and  became  a  favorite  ren- 
drape^  covers  the  spot  intended  for  that  of  dezvous  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  on  hnnting 
Falieri,  bearing  tlie  ominous  inscription :  Spazio  excursions.  James  V.  and  VI.  enlaiiged  and 
di  Marino  Falieri^  deeapito.  The  fate  of  the  embellished  it.  Cromwell  mined  the  park  to 
doge  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  poets,  get  timber  for  a  fort  at  Perth.  The  palaoe  was 
Byron  made  it  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  in  the  held  by  the  famous  Rob  Koy  in  1716.  This 
notes  to  which  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  town  gives  the  title  of  visooont  to  the  English 
history  of  Falieri.  family  of  Gary. 

FALE,  Jon  ANN  Daniel,  a  German  philan-        FALKLAND,   Amsua   Fitkclabinoi,  tIs- 

thropist  and  author,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1768,  countess,  an  English  authoress,  bom  Nor.  8, 

died  Feb.  14, 1826.    Ilis  passion  for  knowledge  1803,  died  m  London,  July  2, 1868.    She  was 
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ihe  yonoffest  of  the  5  daughters  of  William  IV.  short  parliament,  in  April,  1640,  for  Nevi-port, 
bj  Mrs.  ^rdan,  and  was  married,  Dec.  7,  1880,  Isle  of  Wight.    He  was  elected  to  the  looff  par- 
to  ViscaantFalkland.  She  was  a  lady  of  consider-  liament  from  Newport,  nnd  shared  deeply  m  the 
able  literary  attainment.  Her  last  work,  ^  Chow-  determination  to  establish  the  government  on 
ehow,^*  appeared  shortly  before  her  death.  a  constitutional  basis.    When  the  impeachment 
FALKLAND,   Lucius    Caby,  Tiscount,  an  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  proposed,  however, 
English  politician  and  man  of  letters,  bom  in  he  wished  the  house  to  proceed  with  delibera- 
BufDrd,  Oxfordshire,  in  1610,  killed  Sept.  20,  tion;  but  the  country  party  knew  that  to  give 
1643.    His  father,  Sir  Henry  Gary,  who  was  the  earl  time  was  to  give  him  victory,  and  hence 
made  Yisconnt  Falkland  in  the  peerage  of  Scot-  Falkland's    proposition  was   not  entertained. 
land  in  1620,  held  various  offices  under  James  Falkland  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  bill 
I.,  among  which  was  that  of  lord  deputy  of  of  attainder,  even  when  it  was  opposed  by 
Ireland,  which  caused  Lucius  to  commence  his  Pym  and  Hampden,  who  preferred  proceeding 
adocation  at  Trinity  college.  Dublin,  where  he  by  impeachment.    He  moved  the  impeachment 
aeqoired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  the  lord  keeper  finch.    He  distinguished 
French.  Betumingto  England  at  18,  he  studied  himself  in  the  attacks  that  were  made  on  ship 
at  SC  John's  college,  Cambridge.    When  only  money,  and  on  the  judges  who  had  pronounced 
19  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  privy  the  levying  of  it  legal ;  and  in  those  which  were 
eonncil,  because  he  had  warmly  resented  his  re-  directed  ag^nst  the  church.    Indeed,  from  his 
moral  from  command  of  a  company ;  but  his  first  actions  and  words,  he  seemed  to  be  as 
imprisonment  lasted  only  a  few  days.    At  the  thorough  a  reformer  as  the  most  eminent  mcm- 
iame  age  he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate  hers  of  the  country  party ;  and  his  change  of 
of  bis  maternal   grandmother,  wife  of  Chief  position  will  ever  furnish  matter  for  historical 
Baran  Tanfield,  worth  above  £2,000  per  annunu  students  to  discuss.     Macanlay  attributes  his 
He  married  Letitia  Morrison,  a  marriage  that  change  to  fastidiousness,  which  caused  him  to 
ysTe  bia  fiither  much  offence,  as  the  lady's  for-  find  reasons  against  any  cause  that  he  espoused. 
tnna  was  small.    He  visited  Holland,  with  the  Forster  thinks  it  was  owing  to  his  quickness, 
view  of  entering  upon  a  military  life ;  but  ho  impetuosity,  and  impatience,  and  says  his  spirit 
did  not  succeed,  and  returned  to  England,  whero  was  in  all  things  too  much  on  the  surface.    His 
he  snbstitated  letters  for  arms.    Taking  up  his  friend  Hyde  mentions  his  ^^  notable  vivacity ;" 
residence  at  Great  Tew,  a  few  miles  from  Ox-  and  he  never  did  things  by  halves.    Be  the 
Ibrdy  be  began  a  severe  course  of  study,  resolv-  cause  what  it  may,  he  left  the  reform  party,  and 
lag  not  to  visit  London  until  he  had  acquired  he  who  had  said  the  bishops  were  stark  mad, 
Qreek.     The  death  of  his  father  in  1683,  by  and  therefore  should  be  sent  to  Bedlam,  was 
Wbleh  be  became  Lord  Falkland,  forced  him  to  soon  heard  to  complain  that  they  who  hated  the 
break  bis  resolution,  as  he  had  to  visit  the  ca|)-  bishops  hated  them  worse  than  the  devil,  and 
Ital  on  business.    His  fortune  was  not  increased,  they  who  loved  them  did  not  love  them  so  well 
the  fiunily  estate   being  mortgaged  to  its  full  as  their  dinners.    Mr.  Forster  expresses  the 
Value.     Kesuming  his  country  life,  which  he  opinion  that  Falkland  was  far  more  an  apostate 
oontinQed  ibr  6  years  longer,  he  had  for  his  as-  than  Stratford,  inasmuch  as  his  heart  was  really 
•ociates  learned  men  from  Oxford,  and  others  with  the  parliament  from  the  first,  which  Straf- 
fitmi  London.    His  house  was  as  free  to  them  ford's  never  was ;  and  that  he  desired  peace  so 
aa  to  himself,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  requir-  ardently  only  because  he  was  by  no  means  de* 
«d  DO  invitation,  to  take  possession  of  the  apart-  voted  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought.    In  the 
menta  regarded  as  their  own.    To  those  who  memorable  debate  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
Hooded  assistance  Falkland  readily  afforded  it,  "Falkland  was  the    second   speaker,  following 
and  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  it  was  just-  Hyde,  and  against  the  remonstrance.  His  course 
if  aaid  that  he  seemed  to  hold  his  estate  in  trust  on  this  occasion,  with  his  earlier  opposition  to 
*^  for  worthy  persons  who  needed  assistance,  as  the  abolition  of  the  church,  had  the  effect  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  others.*'    Among  his  friends  leading  the  king  to  make  him  the  offer  of  the 
were    Chillingworth,   Waller,   Edward   Hyde,  post  of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  accepted, 
Oowley;  Sandys,  Morley,  Sheldon,  Hammond,  Sir  J.  Colopepper  being  made  chancellor  of  the 
Jobn  Hales,  and  Sir  F.  Wenman.     It  was  at  exchequer.    To  them  and  to  Hyde  he  committed 
Oreat  Tew  that  Chillingworth  wrote  his  book  his  affairs,  and  they  wished  to  govern  constitu- 
against  the  Jesuit  Nott,  and  in  the  society  there  tionally,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
ita  points  were  debated,  he  sometimes  giving  king  himself,  who  broke  his  pledge  to  them  when 
wayito  the  judgment  of  his  friends.    Falkland  he  sought  to  arrest  the  5  members.    Of  the  ex- 
wioCe  himself,  both  in  prose  and  verse.     He  act  part  which  Falkland  had  in  the  government 
studied  theology  deeply,  and  occurrences  in  his  scarcely  any  thing  is  known,  but  he  and  his  two 
own  fiunily  led  him  to  publish  a  *^  Discourse  of  associates  began  to  receive  marks  of  liostility  in 
.  the  In&llibility  of  the  Church  of  Home."    He  the  commons,  and  there  was  a  plan  formed  to 
was  the  author  of  other  works,  now  little  seize  them,  which  they  prevented  by  never  he- 
known.    In  1639  he  joined  the  anny  with  ing  all  present  there  at  the  same  time.   Falkland 
which  Charles  I.  meant  to  fasten  Episcopacy  wrote  the  royal  answer  to  the  parliament's  19 
upon  Scotland,  but  had  no  opportunity  to  distin-  propositions,  and  then  joined  the  king  at  York. 
goish  bimselt    He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  He  signed  the  king's  declaration  that  he  did  not 
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mean  to  make  war  on  the  parliament,  whicb  aharp  fragments,  and  dispowd  in  level  dwelitf 

was  as  sincere  on  his  part  as  it  was  false  on  that  streams  uke  rivers  of  stcme.    Sanditoiis  ui 

of  the  monarch.  The  8  ministers  advised  Oharles  clay  slate  also  ocoor.    The  soil  of  audi  portkMN 

to  return  to  London^  and  to  appear  in  parlia-  as  have  been  explored  is  moslly  pett  or  madf 

ment  before  ho  could  be  expected ;  but  he  would  clav  covered  thinly  with  VfgeUMa  mould.  Tha 

go  DO  further  than  to  idlow  a  second  message  to  valleys  of  the  streams  are  qxceedlngiy  risL 

bo  sent  to  London,  one  of  the  bearers  of  which  The  climate  is  like  that  of  En^boid,  mit  man 

was   Falkland.     Shortly  afterward   Falkland  equable.    The  temperatnre  of  aominer  mgn 

was  removed  from  the  commons,  and  placed  on  from  45^  to  70®  F.,  and  liuii  oi  winter  ftooi  Mf 

the  list  of  those  whom  the  parliamentary  com-  to  50^  F.    The  mean  temperatareof  the  year  ii 

mander  was  ordered  to  exclude  from  mercy.  47^.    Severe  and  destniotive  anov  atonM  m 

He  behaved  with  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  occasionally  experienced*    There  ere  m»  tmi 

Edgehill,  and  had  his  advice  been  taken  the  king  on  the  islands.    The  most  important  ptodoetifli 

would  have  won  a  complete  victory.    In  some  is  grass,  which  mwa  to  a  great  leq^  eodpoi* 

negotiations  that  followed,  he  labored  earnestly  sesses  remarkably  nntritioea  propertiei.    A  fi* 

for  peace.  The  campaign  of  1643  was  for  a  long  riety  called  tossook,  mndi  pmed  bj  grailen^  ii 

time  favorable  to  the  king,  and  Falkland  ac-  now  becoming  scarce.    Three  <v  fovr  kinds  of 

companicd  him  to  Bristol,  and  thence  to  the  bushes  are  found ;  the  eomnxm  garden  v^gela> 

siege  of  Gloucester.     He  recklessly  exposed  blesof  England  thrive;  barkv  and  oats  are  cd* 

himself  to  the  enemy^s  fire,  and  perhaps  courted  tivated,  but  wheat  is  raised  with  difflenllj. 

death.    The  advance  of  the  parliamentary  army  The  &una  comprises  the  warrah  or  wolf  m^ 

compelled  the  king  to  raise  the  siege.    In  the  which  is  pecoliar  to  this  ardiipdago^  aod  i 

first  battle  of  Newbury,  Falkland  maced  him-  the  only  quadruped  indigenous  to  tlie  idandii 

self  at  the  head  of  Sir  John  By  ron^s  regiment  Other  animals  have  been  left  here  bj  Enropeaai, 

Receiving  an  order  to  charge  a  body  of  foot,  he  and  the  number  of  wild  cattle  sprang  ftora  stock 

advanced  between  hedges  lined  with  musketeers,  thus  introduced  in  East  Falkland  alone  is  cftf* 

and  received  a  ball  in  the  stomach,  from  which  mated  at  85,000  or  40,000.    Horsey  aheeis  wfld 

he  died  instantly.  The  body  was  found  the  next  hogs,  rabbits,  seals,  and  wild  fowl  are  iana^ 

day,  and  buried  in  Great  Tew  church.    He  left  and  many  French  and  American  Teaseb  are  a»- 

a  wife  and  3  sons.    Among  the  best  works  ployed  in  whaling  off  the  W.  ooaat  of  W.  FaUc- 

which  treat  of  him  is  Forster^s  *^  Historical  and  land.     There  is  little  commeroe^  tiie  exports 

Biographical  Essays^*  (Tendon,  1 858).  consisting  of  hides,  tallow,  aalted  beei^  seel  ana% 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (Fr.  Malouines  ;  Sp.  and  fish  oil,  and  the  imporU  of  timber,  BflMy 

Mahinas)j  a  group  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  belong-  bricks,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  BritUh  mann&e- 

ing  to  Great  Britam,  and  consisting  of  about  2^  tured  goods.    The  value  of  imports  in  1864  was 

islands,  300  m.  £.  from  the  entrance  to  the  £21,100,  and  of  exports^jBia^eOO.    Tbefisheriss 

strait  of  Magellan,  between  lat.  51°  and  68 "^  S.,  and  the  guano  deposits  on  W.  Falkland  are  oon* 

long.  57°  and  62°  W.;  area,  about  6,000  sq.  m. ;  siderable  sources  of  wealth.    A  Britiaii  ookmr 

pop.  in  1855,  420.    All  but  two  are  verj  small,  called  Stanley  has  been  estaUished  tA  the  head 

East  Falkland  is  about  90  m.  long,  40  m.  broad,  of  Port  William  inlet  on  ^e  K.  &  coast  of  £• 

and  8,000  sq.  m.  in  area;  West  Falkland,  sepa-  Falkland.    It  has  an  exoellent  Laziior,  and  is 

rated  from  the  former  by  a  channel  from  2i  to  the  only  settlement  in  the  whole  .gromi.    The 

18  m.  wide,  called  Falkland  sound,  is  80  m.  long,  main  object  of  the  British  government  in  keep- 

25  m.  broad,  and  abont  2,000  sq.  m.  in  area,  ing  up  the  establishment  here  is  to  aflord  dupe 

Tiie  other  principal  islands  are  Great  Swan,  a  place  of  call  for  water  and  Dreih  proTisiona. 

Saunders,  Pebble,  Keppel,  Eagle,  Weddell,  and  In  1855,  53  vessels,  lOof  which  were  American 

Lively.    The  coasts  are  very  irregular,  in  some  and  40  British,  tondied  at  the  port.    Tlie  islands 

E laces  rocky  and  precipitous,  in  others  low.  were  discovered  by  John  Davisi  Aug.  14, 16ML 
>ays  and  inlets  are  numerous,  and  East  and  West  and  were  visited  by  Strong  in  1690|  who  eaDed 
Falkland  are  nearly  divided  by  several  deep  in-  the  sound  mentioned  above  Falkland,  and  the 
dentations.  There  are  few  rivers,  the  Son  Oar-  islands  afterward  took  the  same  name.  Thai 
los,  30  m.  long,  discharging  itself  off  the  N.  W.  French  planted  a  colony  on  BeriBslety  soondi 
coast  of  East  Falkland,  being  the  largest.  There  East  Falkland  in  1764,  and  the  Si^dUi  estab> 
are  many  fresh  water  ponds  and  brooks.  ^  The  lished  themselves  at  Port  £gmont|We8t  lUk- 
surface  of  the  islands  is  broken  by  ridges  of  bleak  land,  2  years  later.  The  Frraich  in  1767  ceded 
hills,  the  highest  of  which  are  in  East  Falkland,  their  settlement  to  the  Spanlardai  who  drofe 
though  the  average  elevation  of  West  Falkland  away  the  Endish  in  1770.  Thtj  eftenra^  re- 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  Mount  Us-  stored  Port  Egmont  to  the  Bntisli,  anil  some 
borne,  one  of  the  Wickham  hills,  in  the  E.  island,  time  later  the  idands  were  abandloned  .by  both 
is  2,800  feet  above  the  sea;  the  other  sum-  parties.  Buenos  Ayres  took  poasearion  of  East 
mits  are  from  800  to  2,000  feet  high.  The  coun-  Falkland  in  1820  and  fbonded  a  eolonj  there  in 
try  south  of  the  Wickham  hills  is  a  level  plain.  1823,  but  subsequently  gave  it  op  to  the  British. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  group  is  dreary  and  FALL  OF  BODIES.  See  Gn^TiTr. 
uninviting.  The  commonest  geological  forma-  FALL  BIVEB,  a  city  and  port  of  entnr  of 
tion  is  quartz,  which  in  some  places  is  seen  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  Meant  Hope  Mgr. 
covering  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  broken  into  an  arm  of  Narraganset  baj,  al  the  month  of 
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Tnmtqn  river,  53  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Boston; 
pop.  in  I860, 12,680.  Fall  river,  from  which 
tt  ii  umied^  is  a  small  stream  rising  in  a  chain 
of  ponds  connected  by  a  narrow  channel,  and 
cofmog  an  area  of  5,000  acres.  They  lie  about 
9  m.  Iran  the  bay,  and  receive  the  outlets  of 
aaveral  other  sheets  of  water  which  embrace 
an  aorea  of  2,000  acres  more.  The  river  which 
earriea  off  tiie  overflow  of  these  ponds  has  a 
immnt  of  180  feet  in  less  than  half  a  mile,  and 
JofBB  the  Taunton  near  its  mouth.  Its  remark- 
able advantages  as  a  mill  stream  have  been  in- 
amsed  by  boilding  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the 
pondfl^  which  gives  the  water  an  additional 
&D  of  aboat  2  feet,  and  its  lower  banks  are  en« 
lird J  built  up  with  manufactories.  The  water 
power  never  fula,  and  damage  is  rarely  if  ever 
oane  by  freshets.  The  city  stands  on  high 
ground,  with  well  shaded  streets,  handsome 
eharehefl,  and  many  granite  buildings,  the  stone 
being  obtained  icom  Targe  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
boriiood.  The  granite  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  was  nsed  in  constructing  the  fortifications 
«t  NewiM^.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
b.  1868,  beside  a  handsome  granite  town  house 
and  market,  contained  18  churches  (2  Baptist, 
S  Christian,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopalian, 
1  Fk«ewill  Baptist,  1  Friends',  8  Methodist,  1 
Preabyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Swedenbor- 
glsn,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist),  a  high 
sdiocl,  an  athensoum,  2  weekly  newspaper  of- 
flees,  4  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,- 
260^000,  and  2  savings  banks.  It  is  eminently 
a  mannfiMturing  place,  its  industrial  activity 
being  devoted  chiefly  to  the  production  of  cot- 
tiHi%  linenSjprinted  calicoes,  iron  ware,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  following  table  shows  the  state 
of  mannfiictures  in  1855 : 
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An  eetabfishment  for  the  manufacture  of  enam- 
elled cloth  was  commenced  in  1857,  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000.  Ship-building  is  carried  on 
to  a  email  extent,  and  during  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1858,  4  vessels  were  launched,  having 
an  aggregate  burden  of  683  tons.  The  harbor, 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  river,  is  safe, 
eommodions,  easy  of  access,  and  deep  enough 
lor  ahipe  of  the  largest  class.  It  was  at  one 
time  in  contemplation  to  make  it  the  site  of  a 
government  dry  dock  and  naval  depot.  The 
registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of 
the  port^  ^nne  80, 1868,  was  14,598,  of  which 


6,991  tons  were  employed  in  steam  navigation, 
18,721  tons  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  40  in  the  cod  fishery.  The  foreign  com- 
merce during  the  same  year  was  as  follows : 
vessels  entered,  87,  tonnage  6,841;  vessels 
cleared,  19,  tonnage  8,896 ;  value  of  imports, 
$80,218;  value  of  exports,  $5,788.  A  daily 
line  of  steamers  connects  Fall  River  with  New- 
port, Providence,  and  New  York,  and  the  Old 
Colony  and  Fall  River  railroad  gives  it  com- 
munication with  Boston.  Fall  River  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  township  about  1802.  Its  name 
was  soon  after  changed  to  Troy,  but  in  1884 
its  old  appellation  was  restored.  It  received  a 
city  charter  in  April,  1854. 

FALLING  STARS.    See  Meteors. 

FALLMERAYER,  PmLipp  Jakob,  a  Ger- 
man historian  and  traveller,  bom  in  TschOtscb, 
near  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol,  Dec.  10,  1791,  serv- 
ed as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
of  1818-'15,  after  which  he  became  a  profes- 
sor at  the  college  of  Augsburg  and  the  ly- 
ceum  at  Landshut  From  1881  to  1886  he 
travelled  in  the  Orient,  resided  in  the  southern 
part  of  France  for  4  years,  made  a  second  tour 
through  Asia  Minor  in  1840.  published  the  re* 
suits  of  his  ethnological  and  nistorical  research- 
es in  Fragmente  au4  dem  Oriente  (2  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1845),  visited  Palestine  and  Syria  in  1847, 
was  a  member  of  the  German  parliament  in 
1848,  obtained  a  professorship  at  the  university 
of  Munich,  but  was  dismissed  in  1849  on  ac- 
count of  his  liberal  views,  end  has  since  then 
1^  a  retired  life  at  Munich.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  historical  writings  are :  QescMchte 
de$  Kaiserthums  Trapezun%  "  History  of  the 
Empire  of  Trebizond"  (Munich,  1831),  and 
Geschichte  der  Malhinsel  Morea  im  MitUlalter^ 
^^  History  of  the  Peninsula  of  Morea  during  the 
Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1880-'86).  In 
tliis  work  he  maintains  that  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  have  little  or  no  affinity  of  race 
with  the  ancient  Hellenes,  but  are  chiefly  a 
branch  of  the  Slavic  family.  Many  of  his  essays 
published  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
belong  to  the  best  writings  of  Uieir  kind  which 
have  ever  appeared  in  Germany.  His  works 
exhibit  a  rare  combination  of  profound  scholar- 
ship and  philosophical  depth  with  the  faculty 
of  presentmg  the  results  of  scientific  researches 
in  a  perspicuous  and  graceful  form. 

FALLOPPIO,  or  Fallopius,  GABniELLO,  an 
Italian  anatomist,  bom  in  Modena  about  1528, 
died  in  1562.  Ho  was  one  of  the  8  naturalists 
who,  according  to  Cuvier,  contributed  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  study  of  anatomy  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  other  2  being  Vesalius  and  Eustachi. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Vesalius,  and  after  travelling 
through  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  ho 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  anatomy  at  Ferrara, 
and  afterward  for  several  years  at  Pisa.  In 
1551  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Vesalius  as 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  where  he  also  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  botany,  and  became  director 
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of  the  botanical  garden.    He  published  in  1561  nel,  at  the  month  of  the  liver  Fal,  46  m.  8w  W.  of 

Ills  principal  work,  entitled  Observatwnts  Ana-  Plymouth ;  pop.  in  1861, 4,968.    It  it  built  on  t 

tomicm^  which  was  one  of  the  best  anatomical  steep  acclivity,  reaching  to  the  water'aedge,  aai 

treatises  of  his  century,  and  has  been  several  consists  mainly  of  one  long  narrow  atreet.    It 

times  reprinted.    He  gave  an  exact  description  has  many  good  stone  houses,  and  a  {dentifU 

of  the  structure  of  the  ear,  one  of  the  canals  supply  of  water  in  the  N.  and  S.  qoarten^ 

of  which  still  bears  his  name.    He  also  first  where  the  ground  is  arranged  in  terraces.    The 

indicated  the  use  of  the  2  ducts  extending  from  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Great  BrituL 

the  womb  to  the  ovaria,  on  each  side  of  the  and  may  he  entered  at  all  times.    It  ia  defended 

fundus,  which  are  called  from  him  Fallopian  on  the  W.  by  Pendennis  castle,  and  on  the  E. 

tubes.    After  a  short  but  brilliant  career,  in  by  St  Mawes  castle,  both  bnilt  by  Hemr  VIIL, 

whicli  lie  became  distinguished  as  a  professor,  and  improved  by  Elizabeth.    In  1644  Peodea- 

botanist,  and  surgeon,  as  well  as  anatomist,  ho  nis  castle  afforded  shelter  to  the  qneen  Henrietta 

died  and  left  his  chair  to  Fabricius,  liis  pupil.  Maria  when  embarking  for  France,  and  in  1641 

FALLOUX,  FKfiotmo  Alfred  Piersb,  vi-  to  Prince  Charles  on  his  departure  for  Sdlly. 
comte  de,  a  French  author  and  statesman,  bom  It  underwent  a  long  siege  by  OromweU,  traces 
in  Angers,  May  11,  1811.  Ho  first  made  him-  of  whose  encampment  near  by  are  stIU  TisiUe. 
self  known  by  a  history  of  Louis  XYL  (Paris,  The  castle  now  contains  barracks,  atorehoiisei, 
1840;  2d  ed.,  1843),  and  by  his  Histoire  de  St,  magazines,  &c.  An  obelisk  in  the  grounds  of 
Fie  V,  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1844;  3d  ed.,  1858),  Lord  Wodehonse's  estate  (Arwinick,  once  the 
the  former  of  which  showed  his  legitimist,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Killigrew),  a^J^^ 
latter  his  Catholic  sentiments.  In  1846  he  was  ing  the  town,  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  virited  tiie  harbor  in 
where  ho  took  his  scat  among  the  legitimists,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on  his  retnm  from  the 
After  tho  establishment  of  the  republic  he  coast  of  Guinea,  and  first  called  attention  to  its 
warned  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  against  great  advantages,  which  had  tall  then  been  al* 
civil  war,  and  exhorted  them  to  have  confidence  together  overlooked.  There  ia  a  good  quay, 
in  the  new  government.  On  Dec.  20,  1848,  he  accessible  by  vessels  of  heavy  bnrden.  The  en- 
was  made  by  Louis  Napoleon  minister  of  wor-  trance  is  about  1  m.  wide,  and  the  bay,  whfeh 
ship  and  public  instruction,  which  post  he  re-  runs  6  or  7  m.  inland,  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
signed  in  Oct.  1849,  on  account  of  his  health.  British  vessels  in  time  of  war.  Before  the  in- 
After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  re-  troduction  of  mail  steamers  it  was  a  prindpal 
fused  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  station  for  the  Spanish,  Portngnese,  and  Ameri- 
retired  from  public  life.  In  1855  he  became  can  packet  service,  andcarri^  on  an  extensive 
assistant  editor  of  the  Corrcspondant^  the  lead-  trade  with  those  countries.  It  is  still  the  only 
ing  review  of  the  Catholic  party.  In  this  ca-  bonding  port  for  tobacco,  except  Hymontb,  in 
pacity  ho  took  an  activo  part  in  the  violent  Devon^ire  and  Ck)m wall.  It  exporta  pilchards, 
controversy  which  the  Correspondant^  in  the.  which  are  taken  off  its  coast,  tin,  and  copper, 
name  of  the  moderate  section  of  the  Catholic  and  imports  timber,  hemp,  tallow,  mm,  so^, 
party,  sustained  against  the  Univers  daily  news-  grain,  wine,  and  fruits.  It  has  large  ahip-bndd- 
paper.  Falloux  publislied  on  behalf  of  his  ing  yards,  roperies,  breweries,  and  a  fioariafa&ng 
friends  the  pamphlet  Z«j9Ar^i  CathoUque,  lie  trade  in  maritime  supplies.  The  nmnber  of 
succeeded  M.  Mol6  as  a  member  of  the  French  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  in 
academy  (March  26,  1857),  and  published  in  1856  was  118.  tonnage  11,159;  nnmbtf  of  vea- 
the  same  year  Souvenirs  de  charite.  sels  entered  auring  that  year  940,  tonnage  8S,* 

FALLOW  DEER.    See  Buck,  and  Deer.  970 ;  number  of  vessels  cleared  889,  tonnage 

FALLS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  intersected  25,517.   The  royal  Cornwall  polytechnic  societTt 

by  Brazos  river  and  drained  by  many  small  the  first  institution  of  the  xind  ertablished  m 

creeks ;  area,  795  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,875,  England,  founded  in  1888  for  the  eneooragement 

of  whom  1,225  were  slaves.    Most  of  the  sur-  of  the  sciences,  art,  and  industry,  meets  anan* 

face  is  occupied  by  rolling  prairies,  the  soil  of  ally  at  Falmouth. 

which  is  a  rich  black  loam,  adapted  to  wheat        FALSE    IMPRISONMENT.      The    Jealooi 

and  other  varieties  of  grain.    The  river  bottoms  watchfulness  of  tl>e  common  law  of  iinglaiid 

are  still  more  fertile,  and  produce  good  crops  for  the  protection  and  preservaUon  of  personal 

of  Indian  corn  and  cotton,  with  plenty  of  oak,  liberty  is  nowhere  proved  more  distinctly  than 

pecan,   cedar,  cottonwood,  and  other  timber  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  respectingwbat  is 

valuable  for  building    purposes.      Limestone  technically  called  &]se  imprisonments  iThey  aie 

underlies  a  large  part  of  the  county,  and  a  vast  in  their  extent  and  fulness  quite  peculiar  to  that 

ledge  of  it  crossmg  the  bed  of  Brazos  river  law ;  and  while  the  principlea  on  which  they 

causes  the  falls  from  which  the  county  derives  rest,  and  some  of  the  rules  derived  from  them, 

its  name.    Formed  from  Milan  and  Limestone  may  bo  discerned  even  in  the  Saxon  timea,  they 

counties  in  1850.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1858,  have  certainly  been  developed  and  ayatematixed 

$153,512.    Capital,  Marlin.  in  later  ages,  as  the  worth  of  personal  liberty 

FALMOUTH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  became  more  accurately  e^mated  and  the  means 

seaport  of  Cornwall,  England,  beautifully  sitnat-  of  preserving  it  better  understood.    False  im- 

ed  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  a  harbor  on  the  chan-  prisonment,  in  Uie  law  of  £n£^and  and  the  Unit* 
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,  now  be  defined  as  any  intentional  so,  although  the  statements  which  were  true  ex- 

iirfawfiiriesL^^Jt  of  a  person.    As  to  the  ercised  the  principal  influence  in  obtaining  the 

kciftht  imprisonment,  it  may  be :  1,  the  re<  property  for  the  guilty  party,  provided  it  would 

Alint  or  arreet  of  a  person  under  color  of  law,  by  not  have  been  given  him  but  for  the  statement 

oCaBilUgal  or  insufficient  process;  2,  such  also  which  was  false.    It  may  be  remarked 

or  arrest,  by  means  of  a  legal  instru«  that  no  false  pretences  made  after  the  contract 

but  ftt  an  illegal  time,  as  on  Sunday  or  any  was  completed  will  constitute  the  offence,  even 

4aj  generally  prohibited,  or  at  any  time  if  they  were  made  before  the  property  was  de- 

•llHabislQigal  and  unauthorized  in  respect  to  livered,  unless  the  delivery  or  execution  was  at 

SkB  ftnaa  restrained;  8,  without  color  or  pre-  first  withheld,  and  then  brought  about  by  the 

:     ^nea  oC  Iaw,  as  when  one  confines  another  to  false  pretences.    At  common  law  the  nearest 

/     to  toon  or  hooae  without  legal  authority  to  do  provision  to  this  of  the  modem  statutes  was  one 

r     IBk'  Mae  imprisonment  may  be  with  force  or  which  exposed  to  indictment  and  punishment 

l^oily  withont  foroe ;  as  if  one,  without  touch-  as  a  cheat  a  person  who  obtained  possession  of 

i      tenoCbery  by  winrda  only,  or  even  by  gestures  money  or  goods  by  means  of  what  were  called 

;:      mStjf  oompels  him,  by  fear,  to  abstain  from  go-  false  tokens,  by  which  was  meant  forged  papers, 

lag  wbero  lie  has  a  nght  to  go,  or  to  go  where  or  other  counterfeit  symbols  or  evidence  of 

ko  viriMi  not  to  go  and  is  under  no  obligation  ownership  or  authority.    Language  similar  to 

largo.    It  is  fidse  imprisonment  to  confront  a  this  ancient  rule  is  used  in  some  of  our  statutes, 

III  tiie  street,  and,  without  touching  him,  as  in  those  of  Pennsylvania.    The  first  statute 

him  to  arrest  his  course  or  change  it  against  false  pretences  in  England,  was  80  George 

his  will. — ^The  remedies  for  false  impris-  I.,  ch.  24 ;  and  this  has  been  followed  by  ^e  d&- 

tSireefold :  1,  an  action  for  trespass  ferent  states  of  the  Union,  more  or  less  exactly. 

when  the  party  imprisoned  may  re-  The  most  common  instances  of  indictments  un- 

ges,  inclodmg,  if  the  jury  see  fit,  not  der  these  statutes  are  for  the  obtaining  of  goods 

Mf  oompensatiTe  damages,  but  perhaps  exem-  by  buyers  under  false  pretences  as  to  their  res- 

JE^f  damages,  to  deter  the  guilty  party  and  ponsibility  or  resources;  and  it  was  mainly  to 

tlMisfrom  a  rqietition  of  the  offence;  2,  the  suppress  these  that  the  statutes  were  intended. 

VlH  of  idb0a»  eorpui^  or  of  replevin;  8,  false       FALSETTO,  an  Italian  word   signifymg  a 

hl|itisoiHBent  of  any  kind  is  an  offence  at  com-  little  false,  and  applied  in  music  to  that  high  re- 

aHsa  hsWy  te  which  the  guilty  party  may  be  in-  gister  of  a  man^s  voice  whicJi  resembles  a  fe- 

dkAidi  and  on  conviction  severely  punished ;  male's,  and  is  therefore  not  strictly  his  own,  but 

'  in  some  of  the  United  States  there  are  vari-  a  false  or  assumed  voice*    It  extends  about  4  or 

atatatory  provisions  respecting  certain  kinds  5  notes  above  the  natural  voice. 

ImpiriMmment.  FALUN  (8w.  Fahlu\  a  Swedish  province,  in- 

XAI43E  PRETENCES.    Any  one  who  ao-  eluding  Dalecarlia,  bounded  N.  by  Ostersund, 

frfna  TOPoper^  by  means  of  false  pretences  has  E.  by  Gefleborg,  S.  by  Wusteras  and  Oererbo, 

a»  legal  title  to  it,  and  it  may  be  recovered  by  W.  by  Carlstad  and  Norway,  comprises  part  of 

Ihipsrisf  from  whom  it  was  thus  obtained,  and  the  S.  mountain  region  of  Sweden  and  a  part 

Vbor  ia.rtill  the  legpsl  owner.   (See  Fbaud.)  But  of  the  famous  copper  mine  region,  whence  it  is 

teilda  ihia  dvil  remedy  the  statutes  of  England  also  called  Kopparbergs-Laen,  or  copper  moun- 

aad  of  the  United  States  make  the  obtaining  of  tain  province ;  area  about  12,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

|»mieiiiy  by  &lse  pretences  an  indictable  offence,  in  1855, 158,755.    Almost  the  whole  province 

&•  eoEpresBions  in  our  state  statutes  are  various ;  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dal,  which  drains  it 

iB^aiiml,  however,  any  one  who  by  means  of  directly  by  the  E.  and  W.  Did,  and  by  many 

4Un  pretences,  and  with  a  fraudulent  design,  tributary  streams.    Cultivation  is  chiefly  con* 

^blsiiia  possession  of  money,  merchandise,  ffocKds,  fined  to  the  valleys,  which  are  rocky,  and  bet- 

cr  vares  of  any  description,  becomes  liable  un-  ter  adapted  for  pasture  than  for  agriculture. 

Ibe  statate.    It  has  been  held  in  New  York,  The  N.  produces  only  hay,  but  lye,  barley,  and 

its  statute,  that  obtaining  a  party ^s  signa-  oats  are  produced  in  the  S.  and  S.  £. ;  potatoes 

to  or  an  endorsement  of  a  note  by  false  pre-  are  much  cultivated,  and  butter  and  cheese  are 

an  offence  witbin  the  statute.    It  is  made  in  considerable  quantities.    But  the  chief 

ible  to  define  precisely  the  false  pretences  wealth  of  the  country  proceeds  from  its  wood, 

«3iUi  expose  one  to  this  puni^ment.    It  is  which  fumbhes  timber,  fuel,  potash,  and  rosin, 

il^fioqs  that  they  cannot  be  dight  suggestions  and  from  its  copper  ana  iron  mines  and  various 

whUkk  are  without  foundation,  or  open  and  ob-  quarries,  especially  of  porphyry,  which  is  made 

viooB  fidaehoods  by  which  no  man  in  his  senses  into  many  very  beautiful  articles.    The  lakes 

vonld  be  deceived.    They  must  be,  in  the  first  (the  principal  of  which.  Lake  Siljan,  covers  50 

ptann  intended  to  produce  an  injurious  effect  *  sq.  m.)  and  rivers  abound  with  fish.    Mr.  Brace, 

and  m  the  next  place,  they  must  be  such  as  in  his  "Norse-folk"  (New  York,  1857),  speaks 

ivonld  be  likely  to  deceive  a  person  of  ordinary  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellent  moral  and 

diMsretion,  who  is  to  a  reasonable  extent  on  his  industrial  character  of  the   people. — ^Falun, 

gnaid.    If  ^e  pretences  or  misrepresentations  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  on 

aie]iiinierona,andmostof  them  are  honest,  but  the  W,  shore  of  Jjuae  Bunn,  130  m.  from 

soma  one  of  tiMm  is  at  once  material,  false,  and  Stockholm,  73  m.  from  Gefle,  in  about  lat. 

fanivlMitii  the  ofi       ) is  committed:  and  this  is  60^  35'  N.,  long,  lb""  85'  £.;  pop.  in  1855, 
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4,618.    The  houses  Are  low  and  almost  entirely  radiata,  arUeuHata^  mMM»otL  nd  «irMi>«lii^ 

of  wood.    The  copper  mines  situated  AV.  of  this  characterized  by  4  different  puuw  of  HiiMUBii 

town  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  Below  these  are  the  daates ;  in  the  ^urtiihffrtM^ 

in  Enrope.  The  mines  produced  in  former  times  for  instance,  the  fishes  (divided  into  4  by  A^i^ 

upward  of  8,000  tons,  but  declined  to  1,900  tons  six),  amphibians,  reptilM^  blrdi^  and  mtrnmli; 

in  1690,  to  1,280  in  1716,  and  now  hardly  ex-  these  are  characlerized  by  the  manner  la  wUdi 

ceed  400  tons  annually.    The  external  opening,  the  vertebrate  plan  is  carried  oot|  at  tojht 

mode  by  the  falling  in  of  ancient  galleries,  is  ways  in  which  life  is  maintained  and  the  dtfU^ 

about  800  feet  deep,  and  1,200  feet  long  by  ent  means  employed  in  eataUiaUng  those  WijiL 

600  wide.    The  descent  to  the  bottom  of  this  The  classes  are  divided  into  orders ;  Ibrinstnec^ 

is  by  easy  stairs,  whence  steep  ladders  lead  the  mammals  are  placed^  by  Agaerii  nate  t 

to   the  pits,  the  lowest  of  which   are  about  orders,  marmunaliOj  heMtora,  and  earaiwr^ 

1,300  feet  from  the  surface.    The  excavations  characterized  by  the  d^ree  of  the  oonplieatioB 

extend  many  miles   under    ground,   forming  of  their  stmctore  within  the  limite  of  tne  ckm 

several  magnificent  chambers,  where  banquets  Orders  are  divided  into  famffles,  ebaraeletissd, 

were  given  to  Bernadotte  and  his  queen,  and  as  above  stated,  by  their  form  aa  ftr  ae  dtlv> 

Prince  Oscar  (the  present  king),  on  which  oc-  mined  by  fltmctore:  and  below  these  eoBs 

casions  the  mines  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  genera  and  species,    dj  form  here  mnst  not  bs 

Tlie  region  about  Falun  is  associated  with  the  understood  afferent  fioares  hayins  a  ^^^"*^ 

wanderings  and  adventures  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  character,  as  expressed  by  the  radiated  tann^ 

but  the  statement  that  he  had  worked  in  the  for  example,  of  the  lowest  oraneh  of  the  aaSmsi 

mines  has  been  contradicted  by  the  later  Swed-  kingdom,  the  word  in  this  ease  evidently  neoH 

ish  historians.     According  to  Geijer,  his  ex-  ins  plan ;  as  far  as  mere  form  ia  oonoemedi  a 

pcrience  as  a  laborer  was  confined  principally  holothurian  resembles  aworm  more  tiian  ft  doss 

to  the  threshing  fiail  and  woodman^s  axe.    The  a  star-fish,  yet  the  first  and  third  belona  to  tfai 

mines  are  owned  by  a  company  of  300  share-  same  class  of  radiates,  while  the  second  Dcloogi 

holders,  and  the  same  company  has  the  monop-  to  the  branch  of  articolates.    As  focm  ii  not 

oly  of  iron  and  other  works  in  the  vicinity,  characteristic  of  brandies,  neither  ia  it  of  dsM* 

Beside  copper,  small  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  es  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  the  whale  in  iim 

and  lead  ave  obtained  from  the  ore.    Connected  resembles  a  fish  more  than  a  '"••"wJ^  the  fast 

with  the  mines  are  a  school  of  practical  mining,  is  like  a  bird,  the  eel  is  like  an  opludian  rqptik; 

a  model  room,  a  large  scientific  library,  and  a  yet  the  whfde  and  the  l>at  belooff  to  the  dan 

mineral  and  geological  museum.  mammalia,  and  the  eel  to  tiie  ^ua  d  fiihea 

FALUNS,  in  geology,  a  term  used  by  Lyell  to  To  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  difh 

designate  a  group  of  miocene  strata  in  the  valley  sions,  and  using  form  in  tiie  sense  of  dcfiaiti 

of  the  Loire,  which  abound  in  corals,  shells,  and  figure,  as  commonly  appHed  to  man  and  well 

other  mariue  fossils.    The  word  was  provincial  known  animals,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  t 

with  the  agriculturists  of  Touraine,  being  ap-  characteristic  of  species  nor  genera ;  the  m- 

plied  to  the  materials  of  these  beds,  which  they  merous  species  of  monkeys,  cata,  seals,  batiipor 

used  for  fertilizing  the  soiL  poises,  owls,  parrots,  hamming  birdi^  nlb^ 

F AMA60STA,  or  Fascagusta  (anc.  Anitunf),  ducks,  tortoises^  snakes,  lizards,  fttigs,  aei^iiBi^ 

a  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  tlio  island  of  Cyprus,  and  sharks,  to  say  nothins  of  invertsbntM^ 

18  m.  from  Nicosia.    Its  walls,  fortresses]!  tow-  could  not  be  distingnished  from  each  other  faj 

ers,  and  edifices  are  now  in  ruins,  and  its  bar-  their  forms  alone;  in  lilro  manner  the  diAnnft 

bor  blocked  up  with  sand  ;  and  it  contains  not  genera  of  natural  families  do  not  Tary  appie- 

moro  than  200  inhabitants.     This  city  was  ciably  in  their  general  form,  as  will  be  eofr 

founded  by  Arsinoe,  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila-  ceded  on  examining  the  genera  of  the  aritfs^ 

delphus,  king  of  Egypt.     It  was  fortified  by  thephoeida^th^fa&anida^the/rinff^Umf^ 

Guy  de  Lusignan,  who  was  crowned  king  of  ehekmida^  the  geekotida^  the  cdlmMdm,  A& 

Jerusalem  in  the  12th  century.    It  was  taken  Ascending  to  orders,  what  similarity  of  tern  ii 

by  the  Genoese  in  1872,  and  by  the  Venetians  there  between  the  Kangaroo  and  the  ondtho- 

in  1489,  under  whose  rule  it  became  one  of  the  rhynchns,  the  elephant  and  the  hog,  the  oat  ei^ 

principal  commercial  cities  of  the  Levant,  and  the  seal,  the  ostrich  and  the  groose,  tlie  tortoise 

received  new  fortifications.     It   sustained   a  and  the  sea  tnrde,  belooginff  re^>eettTefy  to  the 

memorable  siege  in  1571,  by  Selim  II.,  by  whom  same  orders  in  their  dawest    In  dl  srstems  of 

it  was  taken  and  nearly  destroyed,  and  an  zoology  we  find  animals  grouped  together  under 

earthauake  in  1785  completed  its  ruin.  divisions  terminating  in  ida  or  fna,  whidi  are 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS.    See  Demons.  the  nearest  approaches  to  natnnd  fiuniHes^  The 

FAMILY,  a  natural  division  of  animals  or  terminations  t<2a,  oida^  and  ina  are  used  iHro> 

plants,  characterized  by  their  form  OS  determined  miscnously  by  authors  as  indicating  iarauies, 

by  structural  peculiarities.    In  order  to  arrive  at  and  in  many  cases  in  deMfianoe  of  the  ndes  of 

the  precise  signification  of  the  term  as  at  pres-  etymology.    For  instance,  iniirtidai,eficjda^and 

ent  understood,  it  will  bo  well  to  define  the  hovidm  we  have  a  Greek  temdnation  to  a  iktin 

higher  animal  groups.    Taking  then  the  anim<d  root;  in  such  cases  the  termination  ^  shonld 

kingdom,  the  highest  division  is  that  introduced  be  substituted,  md^ing  unina^  sjuina^  h^Hnm; 

by  Cuvier,  the  4  great  groups  or  branches  of  on  the  other  hand,  de^Mdm  and  dtfkuktidm 
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Irooll  be  premier,  being  wholly  Greek.   Thongh  in  Greece  we  find  traces  of  flans  as  early  as 

it  would  be  of  advantage  in  most  respects  ,to  600  B.  0.    The  wings  of  a  bird  Joined  laterally 

eorrect  saeh  errors,  it  woold  introdnce  consider-  and  fastened  to  a  delicate  handle  constituted 

Able  oonfheion  by  having  some  family  names  a  fan  of  most  beantifal  appearance.    The  fan 

eoding  in  ina  ana  others  in  ida^  the  latter  being  of  the  priest  of  Isis,  at  the  time  when  the 

in  aome  cases  nnqnestionably  the  best.     The  worship  of  that  divinity  began  to  prevail  in 

Ibnner  termination  also  has  been  employed  by  Greece,  was  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  made 

Gray  and  other  systematists  to  express  divisions  of  feathers  of  different  lengths,  pointed  at  the 

Intermediate  between  families  and  genera,  or  top  and  waved  by  a  female  slave.    In  one  of 

eabN»£uniIie8 ;    as  felinaj   eaniru^    musUlina,  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  a  ennuch  is  intro- 

Aceording  to  the  rule  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  however,  dnced,  who  states  that,  in  accordance  with 

tiie  latter  wonld  represent  families  equivalent  Phrygian  custom,  he  had  used  his  fan  for  the 

to  the  fiUdm  of  most  naturalists.     From  the  purpose  of  protecting  Helena  against  the  effects 

eon^o&ig  opinions  of  naturalists  on  what  shall  of  the  heat.     In  Rome  fans  became  popular 

eoDstitate  ordinal  and  family  characters,  the  among  the  ladies,  and  were  used  at  dinner  por- 

eonfbaion  is  very  puzzling  to  the  student ;  hence  ties,  where  slaves  with  fans  stood  behind  tlicir 

the  importance  of  adopting  definite  characters  guests.    The  Roman  poets,  Ovid,  Terence,  and 

fat  the  separation  of  the  ^visions  of  animals.  Propertius,  frequently  allude  to  their  use,  and 

Plpof.  Agassiz,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Classification'*  the  pictures  upon  die  ancient  vases  also  in- 

(ehapter  iL),  has  endeavored  to  introduce  order  dicate  the  wide  prevalence    of  the  fashion. 

mto  the  soological  chaos,  and  with  far  greater  Among  the  relics  of  Queen  Theodolinda  (who 

•nooeaa  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  the  defi-  was  married  in  588  to  Autharis,  king  of  the 

nltiona  here  presented  are  taken  from  his  work,  Lombards),  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  is  her 

and,  if  they  could  command  the  general  con-  fan,  or  Jlabellum^  of  painted  leather,  with  a 

Mot  of  naturalists,  would  soon  lead  the  way  to  massy  metallic  handle  enamelled.    In  the  mid- 

a  natorai  classification  of  animals.    The  first  die  ages,  the  fans  made  of  eagle  or  peacock 

^aiMe  at  an  animal,  which  gives  us  an  impres-  feathers,  in  various  forms,  and  fastened  with  a 

aioai  of  its  form,  affords  a  very  correct  idea  of  handle  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  were  a  lucrative 

ita  family  relationship,  whether  a  deer,  a  squir-  article  of  trade  in  the  Levantine   markets, 

nil,  a  pigeon,  a  duck,  a  crocodile,  a  fi*og,  or  a  whence  they  were  exported  to  Venice  and  other 

■hark ;  it  is  not  the  mere  outline,  however,  Italian  cities.    Catharine  de*  Medici  introduced 

which  18  characteristic  of  families,  but  the  form  them  into  France.    The  fan  which  she  brought 

as  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  internal  could  be  folded  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the 

■trnetore.    Among  families  may  be  mentioned  present  day.    After  having  been  favorably  re- 

as  examples  the  eandm  or  American  monkeys,  ceived  by  the  court  of  Henry  IL,  they  became 

filidcB  or  cats,  v.rMm  or  bears,  phoeida  or  objects  of  great  luxury  during  the  reigns  of 

•eala.  hdlanidm  or  whales,  Uporida  or  hares,  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.    No  toilet  was  con- 

"b&Mm  or  oxen,  equidm  or  horses,  and  elephanti-  sidered  complete  without  a  fan,  the  cost  of 

im  or  elephants.      On  this  principle,  taking  which  frequently  exceeded  $70.    Picturesque 

eiyptogams  and  dicotyledons  as  2  of  the  4  landscapes,  the  most  exquisite  paper  of  Ohina, 

hiancheaofthe  vegetable  kingdom,  a^«,  lichens,  the  most  elegant  taffeta  of  Florence,  precious 

and  fSsms  wonld  be  examples  of  classes ;  diaUh  stones  and  diamonds,  all  were  in  turn  put  in 

miaeem  and  fuei  of  orders ;  and  palms,  coniferaj  requisition  to  enhance  the  appearance  and  the 

€ompo9Umj  sc.,  of  natural  families.    There  must  value  of  the  fan.    One  of  the  ladies  of  the 

also  be  admitted  some  intermediate  divisions  court  of  Louis  XV.  wrote  of  it  in  ecstasy  to 

into  a  natural  zoological  classification,  based  one  of  her  friends :  Jly  a  tant  de  fa^ona  ae  se 

vpon  cases  of  special  development  of  certain  sertnr  de  ce  preeieux  eolUtehet^  qu*on  distingue 

fnrstema  of  organs,  which  will  require  the  estab-  par  un  coup  d?hentail  la  princesse  de  la  conv- 

flihment  of  sub-orders,  sub-families,  sub-genera,  tesae^  la  marquise  de  la  roturi^re,    Et  puis^ 

and  perhaps  sub-species  or  varieties.  quellea  grdcee  ne  donne  pat  Veventail  d  une 

FAN,  an  implement  used  to  produce  coolness  dame  ^ui  mit  e'en  servir  d  propos  I   II  aerpente^ 

\ff  agitating  the  air.    Its  origin  is  to  be  traced  U  toltigey  il  ae  reaerre^  il  ae  deploie,  il  ae  /^e,  il 

to  remote  antiquity,  and  is  ascribed  by  some  a^ahaiaae,  aelon  lea  circonataneea.    (*^  There  are  so 

historians  to  Kan-si,  daughter  of  a  Chinese  man-  many  ways  of  using  this  precious  toy,  that  by  a 

daiin«  and  by  others  to  the  sibyl  of  Cum®,  who  stroke  of  the  fan  one  may  distinguish  the  prin- 

is  aaia  to  have  used  a  fkn  during  the  delivery  of  cess  from  the  countess,  the  marchioness  from 

her  oraoles.    But  long  before  the  days  of  the  the  parvenue.    And  then,  how  much  grace  does 

sibyl  the  artists  of  Egypt  painted  the  fan,  and  a  fan  lend  to  a  lady  who  knows  how  to  use  it 

(m  the  walls'  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  the  king  skilfully !    It  winds  like  a  serpent,  flutters  like 

is  represented  surrounded  by  his  fan-bearers,  a  bird,  folds  and  unfolds,  rises  and  droops,  ac- 

who  bore  the  instrument  as  standards  in  war,  cording  to  circumstances.^')    Manufacturers  of 

while  in  times  of  peace  they  waited  upon  fans  soon  became  numerous  in  Paris ;  and  even 

the  monarch  in  the  temple,   refreshing  him  previous  to  1673,  when  a  charter  was  granted 

with  the  fans,  and  at  the  same  time  driving  to  them  by  Louis  XIV.,  they  had  organized 

away  the  insects  fh>m  the  sacred  offerings,  themselves  into  a  corporation.    In  England,  fans 

The  ftahion  spread  from  Persia  to  Judroa,  and  existed  in  the  times  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry 
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Vm.  In  Shakespeare^s  "  Merry  Wives  of  Wind*  him  with  a  fim,  and  his  head  is  taken  off  whOe 
sor  "  an  allusiou  to  fans  is  made  by  Falstaff  to  he  bows  and  stretches  oat  his  hand  to  reoeife 
Pistol.  A  superb  fan  set  with  diamonds  was  the  fatal  gift.  Fans  were  used  for  aUegorieil 
presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  New  Year^  purposes  in  the  mythology  of  Oreece,  and  the 
day.  Among  the  articles  received  by  Cortes  Egyptian  custom  of  employing  them  in  temples 
from  Montezuma  were  5  fans  of  variegated  and  for  religious  purposes  haa  alao  been  per- 
feathers,  4  of  them  with  10  and  one  with  13  petuated  in  the  ntoal  of  the  modem  Gredt 
rods  embossed  with  gold,  and  one  fan,  also  with  church,  which  places  a  fan  in  the  huids  of  its 
variegated  foatherwork,  with  87  rods  plated  deacons.  Fans  are  to  this  day  used  in  Rome 
with  gold.  In  Spain,  fans  were  at  an  early  dav  on  various  public  occasions,  e^Mdally  at  tlie 
special  favorites  with  ladies,  and  the  Spanish  fuia  di  catedra,  when  the  ik^  Is  esoorted  by 
lady,  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  Spanish  extraction  two  men  who  hold  feather  fans  with  ivory  bas- 
in the  now  world,  are  inimitable  in  their  manage-  dies  in  their  hands,  bat  without  naing  them. 
mcnt  (manejo)  of  the  fan  (abanico).  They  carry  The  fan  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  had  a  historical 
on  conversations  with  it,  and  a  book  might  importance.  It  is  related  that  on  April  88, 
be  written  to  explain  the  code  of  signals  by  1828,  when  the  French  consul,  ILDeval,  calkd 
which  they  express  their  feelings  with  the  fan.  at  the  palace  to  present  liia  respects  on  ooca- 
Benjamin  Disraeli  says,  in  ^^Oontarini  Fleming  " :  sion  of  tbe  great  festival  which  ia  celebrated  oo 
'^  A  Spanish  lady  with  her  fan  might  shame  the  that  day  in  Algeria,  his  highnesa  pat  to  him 
tactics  of  a  troop  of  horse.  Now  she  unfurls  it  some  question  about  a  negotiation  then  pend- 
with  the  slow  pomp  and  conscious  elegance  of  ing  between  the  two  countries.  The  evaare 
the  bird  of  Juno ;  now  she  flutters  it  with  all  answer  of  the  consul  exasperated  the  dey  to 
the  languor  of  the  listless  beauty,  now  with  idl  such  an  extent  that  he  made  a  oontemptoooi 
the  liveliness  of  a  vivacious  one.  Now,  in  the  movement  with  his  &D,aad  ^aooording  to  aooie 
midst  of  a  very  tornado,  she  closes  it  with  a  accounts)  struck  him  with  it  m  the  preaenoe  of 
whirr  that  makes  you  start.  Pop  I  in  the  midst  the  other  European  oonsals^  and  requested  hfan 
of  your  confusion,  Dolores  taps  you  on  the  elbow ;  to  leave  the  counUy.  The  deyrefbring  to  giveiii* 
you  turn  round  to  listen  and  Catalina  pokes  you  isfaction  for  this  insult,  theF^renoh  govenmient 
in  your  side.  Magical  instrument  I  In  this  land  blockaded  Algiers,  and  the  protracted  hoatilities 
it  speaks  a  particular  language,  and  gallantry  re-  which  ensued,  and  eventually  resulted  in  the  con- 
quircs  no  other  mode  to  express  its  most  subtle  quest  of  Algeria,  may  thus  be  traced  to  a  stroke 
conceits,  or  its  most  unreasonable  demands,  than  of  a  fan. — Kext  to  Ghina,  France  ia  moet  cde* 
this  delicate  machine.  Tet  we  should  remember  brated  for  the  manufacture  of  £uia,  bat  beanti- 
that  here  as  in  the  north  it  is  not  confined  to  ful  fans  are  also  made  in  the  United  Statefl^  ia 
tlie  delightful  sex.  The  cavalier  also  has  his  England,  at  Brussels,  Geneva,  Viennai  Ukd  at 
fan,  and  that  the  habit  may  not  be  considered  various  other  places.  Fan-making  in  Francs 
an  indication  of  effeminacy,  learn  that  in  this  presents  an  interesting  instance  of  the  anbdivi- 
scorching  clime,  the  soldier  will  not  mount  sion  of  labor,  no  fewer  than  20  diflferent  maon* 
guard  without  this  solace." — ^The  best  and  Picturing  processes  beinsr  required  to  prodooo  a 
cheapest  lacquered  fans  are  produced  by  the  fan  which  sells  for  less  uan  8  cents.  They  are 
natives  of  Chii)a,  chiefly  at  Canton,  Su-Ohu,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  department  <tf  Oiia 
Nanking,  and  Uang-Chu.  Those  made  of  ivory  give  employment  to  over  1,000  persoDa,  and 
and  bone  and  of  feathers  are  destined  chiefly  the  annual  sales  of  fans  in  Paris  amount  to  aboat 
for  the  European  and  American  markets.  The  $1,000,000.  In  France,  the  fan  ia  ocoaiioDally 
fans  which  the  Cliineso  use  for  themselves  used  by  gentlemen  at  the  theatres,  having  firrt 
are  of  pulished  or  japanned  bamboo,  covered  appeared  on  a  warm  summer  eveninff  of  18S8^ 
with  paper,  and  vary  in  price,  according  during  the  representation  of  C&ri»anm  at  tbe 
to  the  quality  of  the  frame  and  the  design  of  comic  opera.  Hence  the  name  of  CMioaA^ 
the  loaf,  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  per  dozen,  applied  in  France  to  fans  used  by  gentlomeo. 
The  state  fan  which  is  used  on  great  occasions  Although  fans  are  employed  generally  in  SpuBi 
in  China  and  India  at  the  present  day  is  pre-  Italy,  and  wherever  the  season  or  the  fiuhion 
ciscly  of  the  same  semicircular  form  and  pointed  commands  their  use,  they  are  among  idvilized 
top  which  was  in  fashion  among  the  ancient  nations  probably  at  the  present  day  in  greateit 
Greeks.  In  Japan  the  fan  occupies  a  most  im-  use  in  the  new  world,  in  Mexico^n  Cuba,  and 
portant  position.  There  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  all  over  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  St^ei. 
national  emblem,  and  is  to  be  seen  on  all  occa-  The  multiplicity  of  fans  givea  in  warm  weather 
sions,  among  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  the  a  remarkably  picturesque  appearance  to  churdiei 
hands  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Where  the  ^  and  public  assemblies  in  the  United  Statea.  Dar> 
European  takes  off  his  hat  in  token  of  polite-  ^  ing  the  sunmier  it  is  common  in  America  to  see 
ncss,  the  Japanese  performs  the  same  courtesy  gentlemen  using  fans  as  well  aa  ladies,  and  ia 
by  waving  his  fan.  In  tlie  schools  of  Japan  places  of  public  amusement  fana  are*  oAen  db- 
diligent  scholars  receive  fans  in  reward  for  their  tributed  among  visitors, 
zeal.  A  gentleman  of  Japan,  in  distributing  FANAKIOTES,  or  F^ANASXona,  the  Greeks 
alms  to  a  beggar,  puts  the  money  upon  his  fan.  who  reside  in  the  Fanar  or  Plumar  district  of 
Wlien  a  criminal  of  rank  is  sentenced  to  death,  Constantinople,  and  whose  anoestora  seUled 
his  doom  is  proclahuod  to  him  by  presenting  there  after  the  capture  of  that  dtj  by  MohaoK 
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JL  (t4BB\    OrigimJly  emplojed  as  trans*  sobools  contftined  278  pupils.    Yalae  of  real 

•  of  pabuo  doeunents  and  as  seeretaries  estate  in  1858,  $992,080.    Named  in  honor  of 

$ad  atowards  of  distingnished  personages,  they  Col.  James  W.  Fannin.    Capital,  Bouham. 

nvdoaUj  aoijaired  by  their  wealth,  as  well  as  FANNIN,  Ool.  Jambs  w.,  an  ofScer  of  the 

Of  liMir  aUhtica  and  intrigues,  great  political^  Texan  revolntion,  born  in  N.  Carolina,  kiUed  at 

iaanofil,  aad  social  importance  in  Turkey.    In  Goliad,  March  27, 1886.    He  held  the  commis- 

Iha  17th  eentory,  uider  Mohammed  lY.,  the  sionofcaptain,  when,  in  Oct.  1885,  Gen.  Stephen 

•■m  of  dragoman  of  the  diran  was  for  the  first  F.  Austin,  who  had  just  been  made  coramander- 

lina  fotmstad  to  a  Greek,  and  has  since  been  in-chief  of  the  Texan  forces,  appointed  him  and 

niteiiily  ocmferred  upon  Fanariotes.   Nicolaos  Capt.  Bowie  to  reconnoitre  near  Bexar,  and 

Ibnooordatoa,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  select  a  fit  site  for  a  camp.    The  two  officers 

flMHBi  was  am^nted  hospodar  of  Moldavia  in  marched  at  the  head  of  90  men  to  the  misdon 

IM^  and-  of  Wallachia  in  1711,  and  was  sue*  of  Concepcion^  1^  m.  from  Bexar,  where,  early 

eaodad  in  this  olBoe  hj  other  Fanariote  families  in  the  morning  of  Oct.  28,  they  were  surprised 

QfHoriy  Ypselante,  OBllimachi,  Sutzo,  Mauro*  and  surrounded  by  a  party  of  400  Mexicans.   A 

a^uitierii,  and  Karadja),  nntil,  more  re-  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Mexicans  were 

r,  the  pnvil^  was  confined  to  only  8  finally  driven  oft  after  losing  60  men  and  a 

as  (Mosnri,  Callimachi,  and  Sutzo),  and  piece  of  artillery,  while  the  Texans  had  but 

tiiiir  power  hi  the  Danubian  principalities  was  one  of  their  number  killed.    Soon  afterward  the 

ihdMHul  altogether  at  the  Greek  revolution  chief  command  was  intrusted  to  Gen.  Hous- 

«f  Ittl.    They  were  the  principal  bankers  of  ton,  who  at  once  promoted  Fannin  to  the  rank 

OoBrtAoHiiople,  and  as  such  dispensers  of  an  of  colonel  of  artillery,  made  him  an  inspector- 

iilHHiTapatronage  in  the  bestowal  of  public  general,  and  ordered  him  to  recruit  at  Yelasco, 

ofloest.    Tbdr  influence  was  great,  but  their  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos.    Meanwhile  an  un- 

oapiditj  impaired  their  reputation.   The  Greek  authorized  expedition  under  Dr.  James  Grant 

wmnkasatB  oontinue,  however,  to  monopolize  had  marched  against  Matamoras,  on  the  right 

tto'  ooromeroe  of  Constantinople,  and  many  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  measures  were 

mtumgjtijtfm  are  Fanariotes.  taken  by  the  general  council  of  the  provisional 

yAJfEniLi  PXTxn,  the  founder  of  Faneuil  government  to  reinforce  them.    To  this  course 

Ml  ift  Boston,  an  American  gentleman  of  for-  both  the  government  and  the  commander*in- 

tai^  coi  liberality,  bom  of  a  French  Huffuenot  chief  were  opposed,  and  a  quarrel  followed, 

ikm$f  ia  Kaw  Bochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  1700,  died  in  which  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  the  governor 

BoslBBL  Moeh  S,  1748.    The  project  of  erecting  and  the  virtual  superseding  of  Gen.  Houston  by 

a  fabtts  mailcet  house  in  Boston  had  already  the  delegation  of  independent  authority  to  Col. 

%aSB  dfr^'!— "^  for  some  years,  when  in  1740  Fannin.    The  council  empowered  Fannin,  under 

Mr  Kaosiiii  oflfored,  at  a  public  meeting,  to  the  title  of  ^' agent,"  to  collect  and  organize  a 

hsttd  S  soit^le  edifice  at  his  own  cost  as  a  gift  force,  to  appoint  subordinates,  and  to  borrow 

to  Hhi  town ;  but  so  strong  was  the  opposition  money.    Accordingly  he  issued  a  proclamation, 

toaarlEst  lioaaes  that,  although  a  vote  of  thanks  Jan.  8, 1886,  calling  upon  volunteers  to  rendez- 

was  pssMd  imanimously,  the  offer  was  accepted  voas  at  San  Patricio  (the  nearest  Texan  settle- 

Ij  •  BH^orily  of  only  7.  The  building  was  com-  ment  to  Matamoras),  where  he  expected  to  meet 

nsMsd  hi  IkHsk  square  in  September  of  the  them,  after  having  effected  a  Junction  twith 

anas  yasr,  and  finished  in  two  years.    It  com-  Grant  at  Befngio.    On  reaching  Goliad,  how- 

Misid  a  market  house  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  ever,  he  received  a  message  from  Col.  Travis, 

wwa  hall  with  other  rooms  (an  addition  to  the  who,  being  hard  pressed  at  San  Antonio  de 

nrhlBsl  plan)  ninr  If     In  1761  it  was  destroyed  Bexar  by  Santa  Anna,  had  retired  into  the 

V  we ;  In  I768  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  town ;  and  Alamo  fort  near  that  town,  and  unless  speedil v 

h  lin^  daring  the  British  occupation  of  Bos-  relieved  would  be  forced  to  capitulate.    With 

IIB^  is  was  ued  for  a  theatre.    In  1805  it  was  800  men  and  4  guns,  Fannin  set  out  for  the 

•oasiderably  altered  and  enlarged.    During  the  Alamo  8  days  aftor  receiving  the  message,  but 

limlrtliinniy  period  it  was  the  usual  place  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  his  artillery 

IHtling  of  the  patriots,  and  from  the  stirring  train  induced  him  to  return  to  Goliad,  whence 

isbaiss  aad  important  resolutions  which  were  he  resumed  his  march  to  Refngio.    Here  he 

lilstt  bstfd  within  its  walls,  it  gained  the  name  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Grant's  party,  and 

afttearadleof  American  liberty.  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Mexicans,  where- 

FANNIK,  a  K.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  upon,  retracing  his  steps  to  Goliad,  he  prooeed- 

hom  tlM  lodiaD  territory  by  Red  river,  and  ca  to  pat  that  town  in  a  state  of  defence.    On 

1^  Sulphur  fork  of  that  stream,  and  by  March  18,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Gen. 


kis  d*Aro  ereek ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in.  1868,  Houston,  who  was  now  acting  under  a  commJs- 

ifliSm  ot  whom  1.496  were  slaves.    It  consists  sion  from  the  convention  of  the  newly  formed 

aiBcipaUiy  of  hignly  fertile  prairie  lands,  pro-  republic,  he  began  to  fall  back  toward  Victoria, 

laeiag  gndn^  cotton,  and  good  pasturage.    In  but  was  intercepted  the  next  day  at  the  Coleta 

18BO  the  ooonty  yielded  117,462  bushels  of  In-  river  by  a  Mexican  force  under  Gen.  Urrea. 

Baa  eorn,  874  balea  of  cotton,  96,224  lbs.  of  Hastily  throwing  up  a  breastwork  of  wapns, 

Nrtlsr,  aad  large  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle,  baggage,  and  earth,  the  Texans  defended  them- 

Dmvs  was  1  aewapapar  office,  and  the  public  selves  with  spirit  until  night  Interrupted  the 

voauvor— 27 
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fighting.  Col.  Fannin  being  among  the  wounded,  one  time  ft  force  of  200  or  800  men.    "Wliinlle 

The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  20th,  bat  the  whiga  began  to  gain  tihe  atoendeoer  in  Noclk 

Mexicans  having  received  a  reSoforcement  of  Carolina,  ne  went  to  Florida^  and  sborwiidto 

500  men,  with  artillery,  a  capitulation  was  St  John's,  N.  B^  where  he  aawimed  a  mpMt- 

signed,  by  which  it  was  c^^eed  that  the  Texans  able  deportment,  and  became  member  of  tu  »> 

should  be  tre£^  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  as  sembly.    About  1800^  however,  he  was  hi- 

soon  as  possible  sent  to  the  United  States,  tenced  to  be  hanged  for  rape,  bnl  eaoqied  fioa 

Having  surrendered  their  arms,  they  were  then  prison,  and  afterward  reoeived  a  pardon.   Tba 

marched  to  Goliad,  where  on  the  26th  an  order  close  of  his  life  was  pawed  in  infamy. 

was  received  from  Santa  Anna  requiring  them  FANNING  MACHINE  (called  in  En^ania 

to  be  shot.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morn-  winnower,  and  in  the  U.  8.  patent  office  reporti 

ing  the  prisoners,  85T  in  number  (the  4  physi-  a  fanning  mill,  fanning  madhine,  min  winaoi^ 

oians  and  their  4  assistants  being  spared),  were  er,  or  winnower,  indisoriminati^X  &  contrir- 

marohed  out  of  the  fort  under  various  pretexts,  ance  for  separating  grain  from  the  ohaff  and^ 

and  fired  upon  in  divisions.    Fannin  was  the  with  which  it  comes  from  the  threahing  maririwii 

last  to  sufier.    Many  attempted  to  escape,  and  Itoonsistsof  afiwnesannoantedbyanopparfDr 

were  cut  down  by  the  cavtdry,  but  27  are  be-  the  delivery  of  the  grain  to  a  aeries  of  Tibntiai 

lieved  to  have  eluded  pursuit.  neves,  through  which  it  fidla  in  a  abower  man 

FANNING,  David,  a  loyalist  and  freebooter  or  less  broken  by  the  nnmber,  teztnre,  and  v^ 

of  North  Carolina  during  the  war  of  the  revo-  bration  of  the  sieves,  as  it  ia  b^ng  aBl|)eGlad  to 

lution,  bom  of  low  parentage  in  Woke  co.,  N.  C,  on  outward  current  of  air  canaed  hj  the  reweli- 

about  1756,  died  in  Diffby,  Nova  Scotia,  in  tion  of  a  system  of  radial  fiua  arranged  en  a 

1826.    lie  seems  to  have  been  a  carpenter,  but  shaft  in  the  rear  and  lower  aecticHi  of  tM  finw^ 

neglected  his  trade  to  lead  a  vagabond  life,  work.    This  machine  waa  first  introdneed  iito 

tri&cking  with  the  Indians,  and  being  connect-  England  from  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 

ed  for  some  time  with  the  notorious  Col.  Mc-  18th  century,  tmd  it  ia  not  known  to  have  liia 

Gurth  on  the  Pedee.    When  Wilmington  was  used  in  the  United  States  prior  to  its  naute- 

oocupied  by  the  British  under  Mi\}or  Craig  in  turebyMr.DavidByramofDntcheaeo^N.Y^ 

1781,  Fanning,  having  been  robbed  by  a  party  of  in  1780. 

men  who  called  themselves  whigs,  attached  FANO,  a  seaport  and  episcopal  town  of  ibt 

himself  to  the  tories,  collected  a  small  band  of  Papal  States,  on  the  Adriatio,  near  the  nottii 

desperadoes,  and,  mounted  on  a  horse  whose  of  the  Metauro,  29  m.  N.  W.  of  Anoona;  pogi 

reputation  soon  equalled  his  own,  scoured  the  6,860.    It  is  surrounded  by  old  walla,  boflt  qr 

country  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  laying  waste  the  emperor  Augostns,  in  whose  honor  wai 

the  settlements  and  committing  frightfiU  atro-  erected  here  a  triamphal  arch  of  wlute  nartlt 

cities,  but  doing  such  good  service  to  the  Brit-  which  is  still  standing.    Few  cities  of  eeatnl 

ish  that  Major  Craig  rewarded  him  with  the  Italy  surpass  it  in  artbtic  treaanres  or  ikibw 

royal  uniform,  and  gave  him  a  commission  as  of  the  surrounding  soil  and  scsneiT.    nsca> 

lieutenant-colonel  in  the  militia.    He  now  ex-  thedral  ia  adorned  with  16  fi'eseoe  mr  DoMst 

tended  his  operations.    By  the  rapidity  and  chino,  representing  eventa  in  the  fife  sf  thi 

secrecy  of  his  movements  he  succeeded  in  cap-  Virgin.    Many  of  the  18  other  ehnrolai^  aai 

turing  many  prominent  whigs,  whom  he  either  several  public  buildings  and  private  BUMJns^ 

conducted  to  the  British  headquarters,  or,  if  contain  paintings  by  tne  great  Italian  ]naita% 

they  had  incurred  his   personal   resentment,  marbles,  statuea,-and  fine  monvments.   Ihn 

hung  upon  the  nearest  tree.    At  one  time,  hav-  are  numerous  convents,  a  Jeenits'  eoQege^  Afi^ 

ing  collected  80  or  40  men,  he  dashed  into  the  lie  school,  and  a  library.    Ilie  manaflNUM 

village  of  Pittsborough,  where  a  court  was  then  are  chiefly  of  silk  stnfb  and  twisty  and  fiie  mfe 

in  session,  and  carried  off  the  judges,  lawyers,  is  in  corn,  oil,  Ac.    The  port  waa  once  vtA 

officers,  and  some  of  the  citizens ;  8  weeks  later  fi^uented,  but  is  now  ehoked  Jsp  vlA  m4 

he  captured  Col.  Alston  and  about  80  men  in  and  visited  only  by  small  coasting  toiwIh  ft* 

his  own  house ;  a  few  days  after  he  mode  a  de-  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient Sanmn  Faring 

scent  upon  Campbellton,  and  this  exploit  was  so  cfuled|prom  at^nple  of  JVwtnae  bnflt  1y  tilt 

soon  followed  by  a  similar  one  at  Ilillsborough,  Romans,  and  coimnemoratiTe  of  tbsir  viotM^ 

when  he  took  prisoner  Gov.  Burke  with  his  over  Hasdmbal  on  the  river  MeteiinH,in1v 

whole  suite  and  a  number  of  the  principal  inhab-  2d  Punic  war.    It  was  tits  seene  ^  a  viebiy 

itants.    His  name  was  a  terror  to  the  whole  by  Narses  over  the  Goths  nnder 


country ;  he  was  excepted  in  every  treaty  and  FANSIIAWE,  Sm  Biohabd,  an  Xb^>^|^ 

enactment  made  in  favor  of  the  royalists,  and  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Wars  I^ariL  HertM* 

was  one  of  the  8  persons  excluded  by  name  from  shire,  in  June,  1608,  died,  in  Madrio,  Jns  1^ 

the  benefits  of  the  general  **  act  of  pardon  and  1666.    He  studied  in  Jesns  ooDeffe^  OssMA 

oblivion"  of  offences  committed  daring  the  rev-  and  in  the  Inner  Temple.    AhanmNiing Ai  ^ 

olution.     Cn  the  other   hand,  his   romantic  for  literature,  he  went  abroed  to  stad|ynMDM>* 

mode  of  life  and  personal  daring,  displayed  and  languages,  and  on  hia  rstom  bona  ^*^''' 

many  times  in  battle,  drew  around  him  numer-  sQcretai^  to  toe  embaa^  at  Madrid,  ^'^>*'*^ 

ous  followers,  whom  he  disciplined  with  great  remained  till  1688.    Upon  tiie  oatbMkofi>* 

strictness.    He  is  said  to  have  commanded  at    dvil  war,  he  declared  mr.the  dOWBiWl  W 

*  -  -     r 

■  ■■  .■..  I  «.? .-■  I 
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to  'the  prince  of  Wales.     In  coftst    About  1807,  becooiing  inTol^ed  in  a 

XM^  te  WM  appointed  treasorer  to  the  navy  war  with  the  king  of  Ashantee,  they  obtudned 

^adaf  Prince  Bopeit,  and  2  years  later  he  was  the  active  interference  of  the  English,  who  had 

awda  a  baronet,  and  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  rep-  a  small  fort  in  one  of  their  towns ;  but  this  alU- 

wmmA  to  Philip  lY.  the  necessitous  condition  ance,  while  it  plunged  the  BriUsb  into  a  disas- 

af  Ml- sovereign,  and  to  implore  the  assistance  trons  quarrel,  proved  of  no  benefit  to  the  Fan* 

af  ftMlli.    He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  tees,  whose  territorv  after  a  long  stmg^  was 

aiTworeestor,  but  bmng  released  passed  several  formally  added  to  the  Ashantee  empire.    (See 

f9nB  in  retirement,  translating  the  **  Lusiad  '^  Ashaktex.) 

aCOsmoSns.  and  upon  the  death  of  Cromwell  FARADAY,  Miohabl,  an  English  ch^nist 

Jbinad  ObarieB  IL  at  Breda    He  was  appointed  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  in  London  in 

aaiter  of  requests  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  1794.  The  son  of  a  smith,  he  received  but  little 

4aSBM  monarch,  and  after  the  restoration  was  instruction  in  his  yoath,  and  was  apprentioed 

itoeledoneof  the  representatives  of  the  univer-  to  a  book-binder.    His  tastes  were  averse  to 

sil^  of  Oambridge  in  parliament,  and  was  sent  the  trade,  but  led  him  to  the  study  of  bodks, 

ipOB  dMamBlAo  missions  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  the  construction  of  machines,  and  the  perform- 

fei  wtm  he  n^^tiated  the  marriage  of  Charles  ance  of  chemical  experiments.  Hearing  a  course 

Irltii  the  infiinta  Catharine  of  PortugaL    Beside  of  lectures  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1812,  he 

tta  carrion  of  the  "  Lusiad,'*  he  wrote  a  trans-  sent  to  him  a  copy  of  the  notes  he  had  tidcen, 

liHoii  of  tiie  Pwtor  Fido  of  Guarini  and  of  the  and  requested  his  assistance  to  enable  him  '*  to 

^Odeto**  of  Horace,  and  a  few  short  original  escape  from  trade  and  to  enter  into  the  service 

pbema:    The  "Original  Letters  and  Negotia-  of  science.'*    Davy  received  the   application 

ikn$  ^  Sir  Biehard  Fanshawe,  the  Earl  of  Sand-  &vorably,  and  in  March,  1818,  appointed  Fara- 

'  vidb,-  the  Eari  of  Sunderland,  and  Sir  William  day  chemical  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the 

^MMtkaP  (Bvo..  London,  1724),  is  a  valuable  royal  institution.    In  the  autumn  of  £he  same 

SMftiibution  to  history.    The  "  Memoirs  of  year  Faraday,  as  secretary  and  scientific  assist- 

bdlf  fWishawe,^  written  by  herself  with  ex*  ant,  accompanied  Davy  in  travelling,  which 

inMSta  from  Ihe  correspondence  of  her  husband,  was  continued  till  April,  1815.    He  then  retnm- 

Attted  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  was  published  in  ed  to  the  royal  institution,  with  which  he  has 

Loodcm  m  1880.  ever  since  been  connected,  becoming  professor 

FAXTT,  Ebik  Mocaxl,  a  Swedish  historian,  of  chemistry  in  1888.  His  earlier  researches  were 

(om  at  EekUstuna  in  Sndermanland,  Jan«  9,  eminently  of  a  practical  character.    He  investi- 

Vn%y  died  in  Upeal,  Oct  28:  1817.     He  was  gated  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  the  charac- 

iSiiaitod  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  passed  ter  of  its  alloys  with  silver  and  platinum.    In 

ttagfisaiter  part  of  his  life  there  as  assistant  1827  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the  work 

'Ibmfan  and  professor  of  history.    His  most  on  *'  Chemical  Manipulation,*'  of  which  the  2d 

tta^ovtant  work  is  the  collection  entitled  Scrip-  edition  appeared  in  1888.    It  contained  full 

ttfwfJBervm  Suedearum  Medii  JEbi,  of  which,  descriptions  of  the  apparatus,  and  was  the  only 

botrater,  he  had  only  completed  one  volume  at  practical  guide  for  the  various  operations  of  the 

i^a/^  tfana  of  his  death.  laboratory.    Experimenting  upon  gases,  as  car- 

£AlfTiU3IA,  in  music,  a  species  of  compo-  bonic  acid  and  others,  which  were  regarded  as 

IkAxm  fei  which  the  writer  sives  ftee  play  to  his  permanent  in  form,  he  succeeded  by  employing 

inai^natfon,  and  which   deviates  accordingly  intense  cold  and  pressure  in  liquefying  and  even 

fioba  the  ordinary  forms  of  musical  composition;  solidifying  them.    In  1880  he  published  a  valu- 

Itll  ehisf  characteristics   seem  to  be  sudden  able  paper  '^  On  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  for 

^Mrti^htand  immediate  execution.  Optical  rnrposes,**  and  introduced  a  new  varie- 

'  ^F^OTFEE,  or  Fxirn,  a  countrr  of  the  Gold  ty,  which  he  formed  of  silicaf'boraclc  acid,  and 

Obast,  W.  Africa,  bounded  K  by  Assin  and  oxide  of  lead.    He  was  early  interested  in  elec- 

iDdbbln,  E.  by  Agoona,  S.  by  the  ocean,  and  W.  trical  researches,  assisting  Davy  in  1820  in 

tf  Wasaaw^  lying  near  lat  6^  80^  K.,  long.  1"  prosecuting  those  first  entered  upon  by  Oersted 

w.'   It  is  water^  by  several  rivers^  is  said  to  on  the  relations  of  electricity  and  magnetism ; 

Iba  ftrtile  and  populous,  and  has  several  impor-  and  in  1821  he  performed  for  the  first  time  the 

ilBt'trading  stations  along  its  coast  Theinhab-  remarkable  experiment,  developing  the  dose 

ttknta  are  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  x>er8ons.  connection  of  those  two  forces,  of  causing  a 

tea  more  muscular  than  the  Ashantees,  ana  magnet  floating  on  mercury  to  revolve  con- 

ttmj  be  distinguished  from  other  African  tribes  tinuously  round  a  conducting  wire,  and  again  a 

tgr  small  s^irifications  on  the  back  of  the  neck  conductor  to  rotate  round  a  fixed  magnet   The 

and  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  bones.    Their  magnet,  still  more  wonderftilly,  was  made  to 

beads  are  nigh  and  round,  and  their  color  is  a  revolve  with  great  rapidity  when  an  electrical 

don  browni£  black.    The  dress  of  both  sexes  current  was  passed  over  half  its  length.    In 

4XRMi8ts  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  loose-  1881  the  first  of  the  series  of  papers  afterward 

br  aronnd  the  b<ray.     They  pay  a  nominal  collected  and  published  in  separate  form  under 

smdianoe  to  chi^   called  caooceera,  beside  the  title '*  Experimental  Researches  in  Electri- 

whom  every  village  has  its  local  magistrate,  city,*'  appeared  in  the  ^Philosophical  Trans- 

Tlbif  tbrmerly  governed  or  influenced  a  sea*  actions.''    They  were  continued  in  this  and  in 

tNNOd  district  extend^  about  100  m.  along  the  other  scientific  journala,  and  were  finally  eol- 
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lected  in  8  vols.  8yo.  (London,  1889, 1S44,  and  near  Gap,  in  Daapbin&jn  1489.  died  inKeufr 

1855).  They  contain  the  results  of  series  of  origi-  chdtel,  Sept.  18, 1665.  His  fHenu  and  instructor 

nal  and  systematically  conducted  investigations,  Lef^vre  d*£taplesis  thoaght  tohttYe  drawn  Inn 

extended  through  many  years  in  one  of  the  toward  the  new  doctrines,  and  he  embrsced 

most  obscure  fields  of  physical  research ;  and  them  with  the  same  ardor  with  which  he  bid 

they  abound  in  brilliant  discoveries,  the  credit  clung  to  the  old.  He  began  to  preach  at  Mesnx, 

of  which  no  one  contests  with  Faraday.    The  returned  to  Paris  in  1528,  went  thence  to  Bud 

most  important  of  these  researches  relate  to  the  next  year,  became  intimate  with  Zwingfi. 

electro-chemical  decomposition  ;  the  induction  Haller,  Orebel,  and  other  reformers,  quarrelled 

of  electric  currents  from  other  currents  and  with  Erasmus,  and  was  banished  from  Basel, 

from  magnets,  leading  him  to  the  discovery  ot  all  within  a  few  weeks,  and  then  retired  to 

magneto -electricity ;  the  influence  of  tlie  mag-  Strasbourg,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Bncer. 

net  on  all  bodies,  leading  to  the  division  of  Preaching  afterward  at  Kontb^liard  and  other 

magnetics  and  diamagnetics,  and  the  optical  places,  his  intemperate  zeal  drew  him  into  rniaf 

changes  induced  by  magnetism.     His  experi-  troubles,  and  did  some  damase  to  his  canse. 

ments  showing  that  the  amount  of  any  com-  One  day  he  interrupted  a  Catholic  prooessioa 

pound  substance  decomposed  by  an  electrical  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  by  snatching  the  statw 

current  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  elec-  of  the  saint  fh>m  the  priest  who  hon  it  aod 

tricity  employed,  and  that  the  elements  sepa-  throwing  it  into  the  river.    To  escape  the  oon- 

rated  in  the  same  time  are  in  the  proportion  of  sequences  of  his  rashness  he  fled,  and  travelled  in 

their  atomic  weights,  make  it  highly  probable  Alsace  and  Switzerland.  In  1582,  with  Antoiss 

that  electricity  is  the  same  force  as  chemical  af-  Saunier,  he  represented  the  reformed  chnrchesin 

finity,  and  that  it  is  generated  by  chemical  action  the  synod  convened  by  the  Vandois  of  Piedmoot 

only.    The  fact  which  he  discovered,  that  just  at  Ghanforans,  and  on  his  retnm  to  Switzeriand 

euough  electricity  is  generated  by  the  oxidation  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Catholiei 

in  the  battery  of  one  atom  of  zinc  to  decompose  at   Greneva,  where   the   controversy  became 

one  atom  of  water,  is  additional  proof  of  the  same  stormy,  blows  were  interchanged,  and  the  mt» 

conclusion.    Ho  proved,  moreover,  the  identity  gistrates  had  to  interfere.    He  was  ordered  to 

in  the  nature  of  electricity,  whether  derived  leave  the  city,  returned  in  1588,  was  again  baa- 

from  the  battery,  the  frictional  machine,  thermal  ished,  came  back  in  1584  with  lettersfrom  tiie 

or  magnetic  action,  or  animal  bodies ;  and  ex-  seignory  of  Bern,  and  in  1586  persuaded  Calvis 

plained  the  wonderful  differences  in  its  manifes-  to  aid  him  in  the  or»uiization  of  the  reformed 

tations  resulting  from  its  development  in  inten-  church  at  Genera.    The  party  of  *^  UbertiDei^ 

sity  or  in  quantity.    Prof.  Faraday  holds  the  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  the  election  of  I(KHt 

highest  rank  among  popular  lecturers  as  well  Farel  and  Calvin  were  banished,  and  Tinted 

as  among  original  experimenters.    He  has  made  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Basel.    Farel  then  proceeded 

it  a  practice  to  give  lectures  one  evening  in  to  Strasbourg,  and  organized  the  Proteatanta 

the  week  not  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  there  amid  much  opposition.    In  March,  154S, 

classes  of  the  institution;  and  the  interest  he  a  body  of  troops  nnaer  Claude  de  Guise  f(^iipoa 

has  excited  in  these  causes  them  to  be  regarded  a  congregation  gathered  aronnd  him  at  Germ 

among  the  attractions  of  London  in  the  winter  in  France.    Farel  was  wounded,  and  nsrrovff 

season.    He  makes  them  interesting  by  perfect  escaped  with  his  life.    He  then  settled  si  pai- 

ease  and  simplicity  of  manner,  while  wholly  tor  at  Neufch&teL    In  1557  he  was  sent  to  the 

absorbed  in  his  subject,  and  by  his  talent  of  Protestant  princes  of  Grermany  to  ask  their  ai- 

clearly  explaining  its  principles,  at  the  same  sistauce  for  the  Yaudois.  and  soon  after  he  is* 

time  that  he  is  skilfully  conducting  the  experi-  curred  the  displeasure  of  Calvin  and  otben  hf 

ments  that  illustrate  it.    Few  scientific  men  marrying  at  the  age  of  69  a  young  gM.  I* 

have  received  so  many  distinctions  from  learned  1561  he  preached  at  Gap  with  all  the  vkkMa 

societies  and  institutions.     They  have,  however,  of  his  youth,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  from 

failed  to  tempt  hiui  from  the  post  into  which  he  which  his  followers  released  him.    He  viatad 

was  installed  by  his  early  patron,  or  to  deprive  Calvin  on  his  death  bed.    His  writings  sreim* 

him  of  the  natural  modesty  and  artlessness  of  merous,  but  mostly  of  temporary  intmt 

character  that  secure  to  him  an  esteem  more  FARINA  (Lai.  farina^  floor),  the  floe  lov 

desirable  than  that  c^led  forth  by  the  highest  obtained  by  grinding  and  sifting  any  kind  cf 

talents.    The  queen  of  England  allotted  to  him  grain.    The  name  is  also  applied  to  theaiarDh 

in  1858  a  residence  at  Hampton  court,  and  since  obtained  from  roots  and  gndns.    Com  ittielib 

1885  lie  has  received  a  pension  of  £800  a^ear.  often  called  flarina ;  and  a  nomber  of  TsfT rim- 

FARAFREH,  or  Fkhafba,  an  oasis  m  the  pie  nutritious  preparations  have  been  war 

Libyan  desert,  Africa,  about  100  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  guished  by  this  name  oonpled  with  suoie  la^ 

the  oasis  of  Dakhel.    It  contains  a  town  with  sounding  epithet. 

some  traces  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  struc-  FARINELLI,   Caslo  BBoeom,   an  Itin>B 

tures,  and  a  few  small  villages.   The  inhabitants  singer,  bom  Jan.  24,  1705,  died  in  BoIocb% 

are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn,  July  15,  1782.    The  extraordinary  beaoty  » 

coarse  woollen  fabrics,  and  earthenware,  and  in  his  soprano  voice  was  attributed  ^^  ^*^f[ 

cultivating  various  small  tracts  of  arable  land,  his  having  been  emasculated.  He  wis  a  A^^^ 

FAREL,  GuiLLAUMS,  a  French  reformer,  bom  pupil  of  Porpora^and  Ids  brOliaiit  loooev  i( ^i 
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{KiBfl^d  theatres  of  Italy  Justified  the  high  anti*  1787.    He  was  educated  in  the  academy  at 

^ipataciBa  of  that  maestro.  In  1784  he  repaired  to  Northampton  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  became 

liimdoo.  PoTDora  had  engaged  him  for  the  Lin*  pastor  of  a  dissentlDg  congregation  at  Waltham- 

coin's  Inn  ileids  theatre,  where  he  soon  created  stow,  Essex,  where  he  wrote  several  theological 

aiicxcitement,tothe  great  detriment  of  Handel,  treatises,  which  were  issued  after  hb  removal 

w1m»  was  at  that  time  the  lessee  of  the  Hajmar-  to  London  in  1761.  In  his  ^  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 

loet.    Be  performed  8  years  in  England,  and  ture  and  Design  of  our  Lord's  TemptaUon  in  the 

iieCtod  every  year  a  dear  income  of  $25,000.  In  Wilderness,"  publiehed  in  that  year,  he  argued 

TnoMib  his  sncoess  was  equally  great,  and  the  that  the  whole  scene  was  but  a  vision  prefigur- 

Wlliant  eourt  of  Louis  X  Y .  seemed  for  a  time  ing  the  future  trials  of  Jesus  in  his  ministry.  la 

lo  be  completely  carried  away  by  the  bewitch-  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  tiie  New  Tes- 

iog  voice  of  the  Italian  singer.    In  Madrid  he  tament*'  (1776),  he  maintained  that  they  were 

•zerdaed  such  a  magnetic  influence  upon  Philip  not  really  persons  under  demoniac  possesion, 

y.  that  he  succeeded  in  dissipating  the  melan-  but  that  this  cause  was  assigned  for  tneir  mida- 

ehaity  with  which  that  king  was  i&icted.    He  dies  by  the  popular  superstition.    In  his  "Dis- 

beoame  the  king's  chief  favorite,  and  after  his  sertation  on  the  trades"  (1771),  he  affirms 

death  waa  similarly  honored   by   Ferdinand  them  to  be  absolute  proofis  of  a  divine  mission. 

VLy  while  at  the  same  time  he  received  an  FARMER,  John,  an  American  genealogist, 

animal  aalary  of  $10,000,  under  the  condition  bom  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  June  12, 1789,  died 

that  he  should  renounce  singing  in  public,  and  in  Ooncord,  N.H.,  Aug.  18,  1888.  After  having 

leaervethe  fhlness  of  hisjgenius  for  the  royal  been  for  10  years  the  teacher  of  a  school,  he 

aaia.    He  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  to  organize  applied  himself  to  studying  the  early  settiement 

a  theatre  in  the  palace,  for  which  he  engaged  of  New  England,  and  his  ^*  Genealogical  R^^ 

•miDent  artists  from  Italy,  and  of  which  he  be-  ter,"  published  in  1829,  is  thought  to  oontdn 

aama  the  director.    For  nearly  25  years  he  ruled  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  first  European  set- 

flia  ooort  of  Spain,  not  only  by  the  charms  of  tiers  in  that  region.    A  new  and  eidai^ed  edi- 

hk  Toice,  but  gradually  by  his  infiuence  in  po-  tion  of  this  work,  by  James  Savage  of  Boston, 

Ktioal  affiura.     In  1759.  on  the  accession  of  is  now  (1859)  passing  through  the  press.    Mr. 

Obaafka  IIL,  FarineUi  fell  into  disgrace,  and  8  Farmer  superintend^  an  edition  of  Belknap^s 

jean  later  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom.  ^  History  of  New  Hampshire,"  to  which  he 

He  then  took  up  his  abode  at  Bologna,  where  added  many  valuable  notes ;  and  he  contributed 

he  ved  hia  colossal  fortune  in  building  for  him-  various  papers  to  historical  and  antiquarian  so- 

■alf  m  aplendid  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cieties,  and  to  periodicals. 

town,  in  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  amid  FARMERS-GENERAL,  in  France,  financial 

tlie  treaanrea  of  art  and  the  delights  of  music,  and   privileged  associations  which  before  the 

FABIKI,  Gablo  Luioi,  an  Italian  political  revolution  of  1789  took  upon  lease  various 

inlter,  bom  in  the  Papal  States,  Oct.  22, 1822,  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  as  the  imposts 

■tudied  medicine  in  Bologna,  became  at  an  early  upon  salt  or  tobacco,  or  the  town  dues.  This  sys- 

age  hdterested  in  libersd  political  movements,  tern  ofmanagingthe  taxes  originated  in  the  18th 

and  waa  frequently  banished  from  the  Papal  century,  when  Philip  the  Fair,  m  consideration  of 

fitalea.    In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  Rossi  di-  certmn  sums  paid  to  him,  several  times  permitted 

ledor-in-chief  of  the  sanitary  and  prison  de-  Lombard  bankers  and  Jews  to  collect  the  taxes, 

ptftment  in  Rome,  but  removed  to  Tuscany  on  The  rigors  exercised  in  collecting  these  imposts, 

the  advent  of  Mazzini ;  while  after  the  French  the  exactions,  cruelties,  imprisonments,  and  even 

Intervention  his  purpose  of  resuming  his  office  executions,  often  caused  popular  rebelUons ;  yet 

waa  finnstrated  by  we  papal  authorities.    He  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  fiEurmers-general 

then  went  to  Turin,  where  he  was  cordially  had  become  a  power  in  the  state,  and  often  trans- 

Mcelved  by  the  Sardinian  government,  and  took  ferred  their  own  leases  to  still  more  unscrupulous 

ft  pnt  in  the  publication  of  the  RUorgimento,  subordinates.    An  association  of  40  (afterward 

In  1860  be  officiated  for  9  months  as  Sardinian  of  60)  farmers-general  waa  formed  in  1720,  to 

adniater  of  the  interior,  and  afterward  became  which  the  government  for  an  annual  payment 

ft  member  of  the  board  of  health.    He  is  now  of  55,000,000  livres  yielded  the  privilege  of 

(1859)  ft  member  of  the  Sardinian  parliament,  levving  the  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption ; 

and  conspicuous  for  hia  advocacy  of  liberal  con-  and  on  the  renewal  of  this  privilege  in  1726, 

adtntkmal  principles.    An  English  translation  80,000,000  livres  annually  were  paid.    In  1774 

of  Ma  principal  work,  //  stato  Romano^  which  the  farmers  paid  185,000,000  francs  for  this 

glvea  A  history  of  the  Roman  states  from  1815  right,  and  in  1789, 180,000,000,  and  yet  made 

to  1850f  has  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  immense  fortunes.    Their  severity  had  so  ex- 

of  Mr,  Gladstone,  and  published  in  London  in  asperated  the  public  mind  that  one  of  the  first 

1859.    He  is  preparing  a  history  of  Italy  to  acts  of  the  constituent  assembly  in  1790  waa  to 

aenre  aa  a  continuation  of  that  of  Botta,  and  suppress  their  association.     In  1794  all  the 

InMay.  1859,  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  Lord  farmers-general  then  living  were  brought  before 

John  Rnsseli  on  Italian  afiOurs  which  attracted  the  revolutionary  tribunal ;  Uiey  were  condemn- 

eonalderable  attention*  ed,  and  of  the  entire  number,  28,  including 

FARMER,  HcoH,  an  English  theologian,  bom  Lavoisier  the  chemist,  were  executed  May  8, 

in  Bhropahire  in  1714^  died  in  London,  Feb.  5,  1794^  and  the  remaining  8  some  days  afterward. 
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FARMINGTON,  the  shire  town  of  Franklin  to  the  West^  and  went  at  diflbrent  iimtt  to  fh« 

CO.,  Maine,  on  Sandy  river,  80  m.  N.  W.  from  western  states  with  large  nmnbers  of  tbesft  per 

Angasta ;  pop.  in  1850, 2,725.    It  is  abundantly  sons.    The  same  year  she  published  a  work  m- 

supplied  with  water  power,  and  contains  a  der  the  title  of  "My  Early  Days."    She  nbie- 

number  of  manufactories.    The  industry  of  the  qnently  returned  to  California, 
inhabitants  is  also  largely  directed  toward  ^raz-        FARNHAM,  Thomab  J^  an  American  tnr- 

ing.    The  principal  village,  called  Centre  village,  eller,  husband  of  the  precMeding,  bom  in  Yw- 

has  about  100  dwelling  houses,  several  factories,  mont  in  1804,  died  in  California  in  Sept.  1S48. 

an  academy,  a  bank,  and  the  county  buildings.  He  was  by  profesaion  a  lawyer,  bot  in  18SI 

There  are  two  other  villages,  called  Farmington  he  organized  and  headed  a  amall  expeditkm 

Falls  and  Upper  village.    The  town  contains  26  across  the  continent  to  Oregon.    Ha  went  to 

public  schools  and  6  churches,  2  Baptist,  1  Con-  California  the  same  year,  and  took  an  actin 

gregational,  1  Methodist,  and  2  Union.    It  was  and  efficient  part  in  procnring  the  release  of  ft 

settled  in  1776,  and  incorporated  Feb.  1, 1794.  large  number  of  Americans  and  EngUsh  who 

FARMINGTON,  a  township  of  Hartford  co.,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Mexiean 

Conn.,  10  m.  W.  from  Hartford,  and  80  ra.  N.  government    In  1842  he  published  "Travdi 

from  New  Haven ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,630.  It  lies  in  Oregon  Territory;"  in  1845,  "Travels  inOrf- 

in  the  western  portion  of  the  alluvial  valley  ex-  ifomia  and  Scenes  in  the  Pacific;"  and  in  the 

tending  from  New  Haven  to  Northampton  and  same  year,   "  A  Memoir  of  the  North-Weit 

onward.    The  town  contains  8  villages,  Farm-  Boundary  Line." 

ington  village,  Plainville,  and  Unionville.    The        FARO,  a  river  of  Africa,  an  affluent  of  the 

water  power  at  Unionville  is  not  surpassed  by  Benoowe,  discovered  June  18,  1861,  by  Dr. 

any  in  the  state.    Unionville  and  Plainville  are  Barth,  at  its  point  of  junction,  about  lat.  9°  S5' 

the  seats  of  extensive  manufacturing  establish-  N.,  long.  12^  80' E.    The  natives  informed  him 

ments,  especially  of  clocks,  paper,  &c.    The  that  it  had  its  source  in  Mount  Labool,  7  dsTi^ 

railroad  from  Hartford  to  Waterbury  and  the  march  to  the  south.  At  its  junction  it  was  (MM) 

canal  railroad  pass  through  Plainville,  and  the  yards  broad,  but  generally  not  exceeding  2  feet 

Collinsville  branch  through  Unionville.    Farm-  in  depth.    The  current  is  extremely  violeot, 

ington  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Connecticut  approaching  a  rate  of  5  miles  an  hoar,  a  6et 

colony,  after  the  8  original  towns  of  Wethers-  indicating  that  the  mountainons  region  from 

field,  Hartford,  and  Windsor.  which  it  issues  is  not  fkr  distant. 

FARNE,  FsARNE,  or  Febn  Islands,  several  FARO,  or  Pharo,  a  game  of  chance  at  csrdik 
small  islands  and  rocks  in  the  German  ocean,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  figure  of  the 
from  2  to  5  m.  distant  from  the  English  coast,  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh,  which  was  form^ 
and  nearly  opposite  Bamborough  in  the  co.  of  upon  one  of  the  cards.  It  may  be  played  l^ 
Northumberland.  On  the  largest  of  them  2  any  number  of  persons,  who  sit  at  a  table  gen- 
lighthouses  have  been  erected.  In  rough  weath-  erally  covered  with  a  g^reen  cloth.  The  keeper 
er  the  passage  between  the  isles  is  very  dan-  of  the  table  is  called  the  banker.  Theplsjer 
gerouB,  and  several  disastrous  shipwrecks,  at-  is  called  punter  (from  ItaL  puntare},  who  n* 
tended  with  great  loss  of  life,  have  occurred  here,  ceives  a  litret  or  small  book  «frain  which  to 

FARNHAM,  Eliza  W.,  an  American  philan-  choose  his  cards,  upon  which  he  mar  at  his  op- 

thropist  and  author,  born  at  Rensselaerville,  tion  set  any  number  of  stakes,  which  are  Ifanit- 

Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17, 1815.    Her  maiden  ed  in  amount  in  accordance  with  the  capitil  of 

name  was  Burhans.    In  1885  she  went  to  Illi-  the  banker.    The  banker  turns  np  the  eirds 

nois,  and  in  1836  was  married  there  to  Thomas  from  a  complete  pack,  one  by  one,  laying  them 

J.  Farnham.    In  1841  she  returned  to  Now  first  to  his  right  for  the  bank  and  then  to  hii 

York,  and  employed  herself  in  visiting  prisons  left  for  the  punter  or  player,  till  all  t|ie  oirdi 

and  in  lecturing  to  women  till  the  spring  of  are  dealt  out.    The  banker  wins  when  the  ev^ 

1844,  when  she  accepted  an  appointment  as  equal  in  points  to  that  on  which  the  stake  is  wt 

matron  of  the  female  department  of  the  state  turns  up  on  his  right  hand,  but  loses  when  it 

prison  at  Sing  Sing,  that  she  might  prove  the  is  dealt  to  the  left    The  player  loses  half  the 

possibility  of  governing  such  an  institution  by  stake  when  his  card  comes  oat  twice  in  the 

the  power  of  kindness  alone.    She  filled  that  same  stroke.    The  last  card  but  one,  the  ehaaee 

position  for  4  years,  and  met  with  eminent  sue-  of  which  the  banker  claims,  but  whidi  is  n^v 

cess.    While  at  Sing  Sing  she  published  "Life  frequently  given  up,  is  called  AoeZv  (a  oertaiiitf)' 

in  Prairie  Land,"  and  edited  an  edition  of  Samp-  The  last  ciurd  neither  wins  nor  loses.    Where 

son's  *^  Criminal  Jurisprudence.^'    In  1848  she  a  punter  gains,  he  may  either  tidie  hia  smo^ 

removed  to  Boston,  and  was  connected  for  some  or  paroli ;  tliat  is  to  say,  doable  his  diancs  d^ 

time  with  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  that  venturing  both  his  stake  and  gains,  which  he 

city.    In  1849  she  went  to  California,  where  intimates  by  bending  a  corner  of  hia  eardap- 

she  remained  till  1856,  when  she  returned  to  ward.    If  he  wins  again,  he  may  play  aq^*^" 

New  York,  and  published  a  volume  entitled  ta,  which  means  that  after  having  gained  ap|^ 

"  California  Indoors  and  Out."    For  the  next  roll  he  tries  to  win  seven  fdd,  ^'•'^""^^J?? 

2  years  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  a  second  time.    Should  ha  again  be  aoccerfy 

medicine..  In  1859  she  organized  a  society  to  he  can^r^W  for  quintest  lata,  lor  *'***? 'JJ? 

aid  and  protect  destitute  women  in  emigrating  ra,  and  finally  for  aotmnta  HletOf  which  ii^ 
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liil^Miiitolmioeiiithegaine.  Faro  wasfbnnerlj  The  islands  are  covered  with  basaltic  moan- 
in  TOgoa  ti  Fhinoe,  England,  and  Europe  ^en'  tains,  amid  which  are  numeroas  little  lakes  and 
tfaDjr,  md  still  retains  its  popularity  in  various  streams.  The  most  elevated  peaks  are  SkeDings- 
parto  of  the  w<n>ld.  A  variety  of  this  game  is  iQeld,  on  8troro6e,  2,480  feet  high,  and  Slattare- 
•IflO  much  played  by  gamblers  in  the  United  tind,  on  OsterOe,  whose  height  is  2,804  feet 
States.  Chie  hundred  faro  banks  are  said  to  exist  The  climate,  thoagh  mfld  for  so  northern  a  lati- 
in  tiie  oity  ot  New  York  alone;  there  are  also  tnde,  is  extremely  moist  and  variable.  Snow 
banks  inidmost  all  other  American  cities.  The  rarely  lasts  for  more  than  8  days,  so  that  the 
method  ofplay  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows:  cattle  pass  the  winter  as  well  as  summer  in 
Ifie.d^er,  with  a  large  array  of  cheques  at  his  the  open  air.  T)ie  furious  hurricanes  which 
il^l  hand,  representing  $1,  $5,  and  $20,  and  so  prevail  cause  an  almost  total  absence  of  trees, 
on  iqiward^  taxes  his  seat  at  the  centre  of  a  table  and  peat  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  The  prin- 
wHh  18  cards,  representing  a  complete  pack,  af*  cipal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  cat- 
fixodto  it  at  convenient  distance  to  mark  distinct-  tie  and  a  peculiar  breed  of  sheep.  The  native 
if  the  bet  placed  on  each.  Persons  who  wish  to  horses  are  of  small  stature,  but  robust  and  active, 
pisgrezchuigeat  pleasure  money  for  saoh  amount  The  idanders  support  themselves  chiefly  by 
«f  cheques  as  they  desire  to  risk,  and  place  the  fishing  and  by  bird-catching,  prosecuted  by 
amoDnt  they  intend  to  stake  on  any  particular  scaling  Uie  precipitous  rocks  on  the  shore.  The 
card  upon  the  table.  The  dealer  then  produces  a  houses  are  all  constructed  of  wood,  roofed  with 
psdc  of  cards  and  shuffles  them  (the  option  of  birch  bark  obtained  from  Norway,  over  which 
dniffling  resting  also  with  any  of  the  players  who  is  spread  a  layer  of  torf.  The  principal  articles 
Sill  foritX  has  Siem  cut,  and  then  places  them  in  of  diet  are  milk,  fish,  fowl,  mutton,  and  barley. 
A  boK»  frooi  which  (me  by  one  he  deliberately  Bread  and  salt  are  luxuries.  The  population, 
didfls  them.  The  banker  loses  when  the  card  descendants  of  the  old  Northmen,  are  a  vigorous 
•qosl  in  points  to  that  cm  which  the  stake  is  set  and  laborious  race,  of  loyal  and  religious  char- 
tarns  np  on  bis  right  hand,  but  wins  when  it  is  on  acter.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Norse, 
Urn  left.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  player,  by  but  the  official  language  is  the  Danish.  It  is 
pladng  a  small  copper  on  the  amount  he  places  the  custom  of  the  men  before  attempting  to 
on  the  card,  to  reverse  the  chance.  This,  which  ^imb  dangerous  diffs  to  bare  their  heads  and 
k  called  '^coppering,"  enables  the  plej^r  in  £>ct  sing  psalms.  The  longest  day  of  summer  here 
to  bet  on  whichever  card  he  pleases.  The  dealer  is  ^  hours,  and  the  shortest  of  winter  4  hours. 
> slops  between  each  two  cards  while  new  bets  Monks  from  the  Scottish  isles  first  founded  in 
an  b^ng  made  as  cheques  change  from  one  the  Faroe  group  a  few  hermitages.  In  the  9th 
aaid  to  another,  and  thus  the  game  proceeds  to  century  fugitive  Norway  pirates  established 
tho  dose  of  the  pack,  when  a  fresh  deal  is  made,  themselves  under  Grimr  Eamban.  The  islands 
and  the  same  process  is  gone  through.  The  bank  became  Danish  when  the  Danes  conquered  Nor- 
Srina  <m  ^splits,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  way  in  1380.  During  the  18th  centary  they 
ea^  odds  in  its  favor,  but  it  possesses  others  in  were  notorious  as  the  seat  of  smugglers.  They 
Itesoperior  amount  ofcapital,  and  in  the  inclina-  were  occupied  by  the  English  from  1807  to 
lion  of  most  players  to  stake  heavier  in  the  effort  1814.  The  administration  is  composed  of  a 
to  leeover  bacl:  than  to  support  good  luck.  In  Danish  amtmand  or  bailiff,  who  is  commander 
fiannany  the  cards  are  not  dealt  from  a  box,  but  of  the  armed  force,  and  a  landeogt^  who  is  di- 
■ailed  to  a  pine  board  and  torn  off  one  by  one  by  rector  of  the  police ;  and  they  are  represented 
ttodealer.  Here  the  dealer  is  generally  assisted  in  the  legislature  of  Denmark  by  a  deputy  ap- 
also  by  one  or  two  croupiers^  who  attend  to  the  pointed  by  the  king.  Ck)mmerce  with  the  Farde 

Sing  and  receiving,  guarding  against  errors  islands  is  a  monopoly  of  government,  and  Danish 

shnfling  the  pack.  ships  are  permitted  to  approach  them  only  be- 

f  FAfiOE,  FIbObl  or  FxbO  Islbs  (Dan.  I^rd-  tween  May  and  September.  Capital,  Thorshavn, 

srasX  a  gronp  of  islands  belonging  to  DenmarlL  on  the  W.  side  of  StromOe ;  pop.  about  750. 

ted  sitnated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  N.  of  FARQUH  AR,  Gxobob,  a  Bridsh  comic  dra- 

Sootland,  about  170  m.  N.  W.  from  the  Shetland  matist,  bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1678, 

ides^  and  850  m.  S.  £.  from  Iceland;  lat.  61''  to  died  in  London  in  April,  1707.    After  a  brief 

it*"  H.;  kmg.  6""  to  S""  W.  They  are  22  in  number,  and  irregular  career  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 

cC.ifhioh  17  only  are  inhabited;  area,  495  sq.  he  appeared  in  his  17th  year  as  a  comedian  upon 

as*;   pop.  in  1855,  8,651.     The  principal  of  the  Dublin  stage.    While  performing  a  part  in 

mas  are  StiomOe,  the  largest  and  centre  of  the  *^  Indian  Emperor"  of  Dryden,  he  acdden- 

JB^  gronp,  27  m.  long  and  7  m.  broad,  haying  tally  inflicted  a  serious  wound  upon  his  antago- 

sbont. -2,200  inhabitants;  Osterde,  20  m.  long  nist  in  fencing,  which  caused  him  to  renounce 

and  10  m.  broad,  pop.  about  1,200 ;   Suder5e,  the  boards  for  ever.    He  went  to  London  in 

BandOe,  Yaag6e,  and  Bordde.    The  others  are  1696,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  and 

vetjrsnian.    The  FarCe  idands  are  formed  by  a  began  to  apply  himself  to  dramatic  compoei- 

pioop  of  conical  elevations.    Their  coasts  are  tion.     He  lived  gavly  and  licentiously,  and 

m  aeneral  very  steep,  often  rising  precipitately  during  the  10  vears  before  he  sank  a  victim  to 

to  Mgr  heiffbtB,  or  abrapUy  broken  by  deep  in-  anxiety  and  ill  health  he  produced  7  comediM, 

Iks.  ne  whole  srohipelago  abounds  with  whirl*  superior  in  vivacity  and  ease  of  style,  and  in 

pods  and  sq^maXong  its  navigation  difficult,  dearandrapiddevelopmentof  intrigue^  to  any 
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that  had  before  appeared  in  England.    The  last  and  Dmry  Lane.    Although  a  very  graoefal  and 

and  best  of  these  was  the  ^*  Beaux  Stratagem/^  lively  actress,  she  owed  her  reputation  chiefly 

which  still  keeps  the  stage.    He  also  left  a  vol-  to  her  remarkable  beauty,  which  received  the 

nme  of  ''  Miscellanies,-^  consisting  of  poems,  homage  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  time, 

essays,  and  letters.    His  works  have  much  of  such  as  Fox  and  the  duke  of  Richmimd.    She 

the  smartness  and  indehcocy  which  was  fash-  was  esteemed  as  much  for  her  virtues  as  her 

ionable  in  his  time,  but  they  are  written  in  bet-  beauty,  and  became,  May  1, 1797,  the  wife  of  the 

ter  language  and  are  less  designedly  vicious  than  12th  earl  of  Derby,  then  a  widower,  the  grand- 

the  plays  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  father  of  the  present  British  premier. 

1G88.    lie  was  married  to  a  lady  who  had  de-  FARS,  or  Farsibtan  (ano.  Per»U\  a  8.  W. 

luded  him  by  spreading  a  report  that  she  pos-  province  of  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  Irak-AJemi 

sessed  a  fortune ;  but  he  pardoned  the  dece})-  aud  Khorassan,  £.  by  Kerman,  S.  by  Larutan 

tion.    Ue  passed  a  troubled  though  merry  life,  and  tlie  Persian  gulf,  W.  by  tlie  Persian  golf 

and  left  2  daughters  in  indigence,  whom  in  a  and  Khuzistan,  lying  between  lat«  27''  40'  and 

brief  and  touching  note,  written  shortly  before  81°  52'  N.,  and  long.  49^  30'  and  55''  20'  E.; 

his  death,  he  recommended  to  the  kindness  of  greatest  length  about  300  m.,  breadth  250;  arei, 

his  friend  the  actor  Wilks.    A  complete  edition  65,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  1,700,000,  in- 

of  his  works  appeared  in  London  in  2  vols,  eluding  various  tribes,   Turkomans^  Baqjans, 

12mo.  in  1772.  Persians,  and  a  small  number  of  Jews.    It  b  di- 

FARRAR,  John,  LL.D.,  an  American  mathe-  vided  into  the  Germaseer  and  Seerhud,  or  warm 
matician,  born  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  July  1,  1779,  and  cold  regions.  The  former  extends  inland 
(lied  in  Cambridge,  May  8, 18od.  lie  was  grad-  from  the  coast,  its  surface  being  a  sandy  plain, 
uated  at  Harvard  college  in  1803,  and  afterward  wholly  dependent  for  vegetation  on  the  period* 
studied  divinity  at  Andover;  but  having  received  ical  rains.  The  latter  comprises  the  more  ele- 
the  appointment  of  Greek  tutor  at  llarvard  in  vated  region  belonging  to  the  great  range  of 
1805,  lio  laid  aside  his  intention  of  entering  the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  Gaucasos  to 
ministry.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  IloUis  profes-  tlie  gulf,  and  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
sor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  rivers  that  flow  to  the  sea  and  to  the  salt  lake 
the  same  college.  The  standard  of  matbemati-  of  Bakhtegan.  This  portion  of  the  province 
cal  education  was  then  low  in  American  col-  consists  of  fertile  valleys,  generally  8  to  10  m. 
leges,  and  he  set  himself  the  task  of  raising  it  in  width  by  15  to  100  in  length.  A  few  of 
to  the  European  level.  In  1818  be  published  for  these  valleys,  as  Shiraz,  Kazeroon,  and  Merdcsht, 
the  use  of  his  pupils  a  translation  of  Lacroix's  are  cultivated,  but  many  are  wooded  and  unio- 
^^  Elements  of  Algcbra,^^  speedily  followed  by  habited.  Eastward  the  country  is  more  open, 
selections  from  Legondre,  Biot,  B^zout,  and  sandy,  and  ill  supplied  with  water.  The  chief 
others.  These  works  were  at  once  adopted  as  rivers  are  the  Firuzabad,  Tabris,  Naboo,  and  Tab 
text  books  by  the  college,  and  by  the  United  (anc.  Arasuf)^  flowing  into  the  Persian  gnl(  and 
States  military  academy.  lie  also  contributed  to  the  Bundemeer  (anc  Araxet)^  tailing  into  Lake 
tlie  scientific  periodicals  and  to  the  *^  North  Bakhtegan.  Another  salt  lake  near  Shiraz  sop* 
American  Review.^'  For  13  years,  from  1811  to  plies  the  province  with  salt  The  geuenl  pro- 
1824,  h<4  was  recording  secretary  of  the  Ameri-  ducts  of  the  country  are  tobacco  in  large  qnan- 
can  academy,  its  vice-president  in  1829-30,  and  tity,  wine,  rice,  dates,  opium,  linen,  cotton,  silk, 
member  of  the  committee  of  publication  from  cochineal,  and  roses  for  the  mannfactare  of  attar. 
1810  to  1825.  His  principal  pai)ers  in  the  ^^Me-  Iron  and  lead  mines  exist,  as  also  quarries  of 
moirs"  of  the  academy  are :  ^^  Observations  on  marble  and  alabaster.  Borax  and  naphtha  are 
the  Great  Comet  of  1811;'^  ^^  Abstract  of  Me-  among  the  chemical  products.  Cattle  and  sheep 
teorologicol  Observations  made  at  Cambridge  husbandry  is  neglected,  but  attention  is  giTen  to 
from  1700  to  1813 ;"  **  Abstract  of  Mcteorologi-  the  raising  of  horses,  camels,  and  asses,  lur  use 
cal  Observations  made  at  Andover;"  *^  Account  and  export.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  with  In- 
of  the  violent  and  destructive  Storm  of  Septem-  dia.  The  government  of  the  province  Is  Tested 
ber  23,  1815 ;"  ^^  Account  of  a  singular  Electri-  in  a  prince  of  the  sovereign's  famUy,  with  gov* 
cal  Phenomenon,  observed  during  a  Snow  Storm  emors  of  districts.  Several  interesUng  ruins 
accompanied  with  Thunder."  In  1883  Bowdoin  exist.  Thirty  miles  N.  of  Shiraz  are  the  remains 
college  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  of  Persepolis,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
and  in  1836  he  resigned  his  chair  in  consequence  magnificent  cities  of  antiquity.  The  district 
of  a  painful  illness,  w^hich  eventuaUy  caused  his  of  Fessa  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  rep- 
death,  resent  the  ancient  Pasargada,  and  to  contahi  the 

FARREN,  Eliza,  countess  of  Derby,  an  Eng-  tomb  of  Gyrus.  In  the  valley  of  Kazeroon  are  the 

lish  actress,  born  in  Liverpool  in  1759,  died  remains  of  Shalipoor,  a  city  older  than  the  days 

April  23,  1829.    Her  father,  a  native  of  Cork,  of  Alexander,  and  refounded  by  Sapor.    Toe 

who  was  successively  a  surgeon,  an  apothecary,  famous  sculptured  rooks,  called  by  the  Fenians 

and  an  actor,  at  his  death  left  his  family  in  great  Naklish-i-Kostam,  are  in  the  plain  of  Darab- 

indigence,  and  Eliza  was  forced  to  appear  on  the  gerd.    Lady  Shell,  in  her  ^^  Glimpses  of  Life 

stage.    She  made  her  debut  in  Liverpool  in  and  Manners  in  Persia^^  (London,  IGMXenamer- 

1773,  and  in  London  in  1777,  where  she  played  ates  about  20  different  tribes  in  the  provinoe  of 

successively  at  the  Uaymarket)  Co  vent  Garden  Fars,  the  most  numerous  and  trouMQSOine  of 
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wlKKn  are  the  Eashghai  or  Kashkni  and  the  of  national  calamities.    Fasting  was  enrly  ob- 

Hamaaenee.    The  English  consul^  Mr.  Keith  served  as  an  act  of  devotion  by  Christian?,  and 

Edwin  Abbott,  who  visited  Pars  subsequently  to  the  Lenten  fast  is  esteemed  by  the  Greek,  Ruman 

IsAj  Shell  (in  1860),  derived  some  new  infor-  Catholic,  and  some  Protestant  churches,  a  tra- 

mation  from  the  Eel  Begghi  himself,  under  the  dition  from  the  age  of  the  apostles.    The  Greek 

hereditary  aathority  of  whose  family  the  tribes  church  enjoins  fasting  on  Wednesday  and  Fri- 

of  Fare  have  been  for  some  generations  post,  day  of  each  week  and  on  numerous  commem- 

He  estimates  the  total  number  of  families  of  the  orative  occasions,  and  its  4  great  fusts  are  the 

varions  tribes  at  from  20,000  to  22,000,  exclu-  40  days  preceding  Christmas,  the  40  days  of 

ATe  of  the  Mamsenni,  who  number  about  2,000  Lent,  from  Monday  after  Whitsuntide  to  Peter 

funilies.  Inocnlation  is  said  to  have  been  known  and  PauPs  day  (June  29),  and  from  Aug.  1  to 

among  the  tribes  of  Fars  for  centuries.    The  Aug.  15.    The  Roman  Catholic  church  makes  a 

eow-poz,  however,  is  unknown  among  them,  distinction  between  fasting  and  abstinence,  flesh 

Among  the  principal  towns  are  Shiraz,  the  cap-  but  not  fish  being  prohibited  for  food  on  fast 

ital ;  Jehroom,  the  principal  market  fur  tobacco,  days.    These  are  the  40  days  of  Lent,  the  4 

and  a  good  market  for  English  cotton  goods ;  Ember  days,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of 

Eazeroon,  occupying  more  space  but  less  popu-  the  4  weeks  in  Advent,  and  the  vigils  or  eves 

loos  than  Jehroom,  with  excellent  opium  pro-  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  festivals.    The  church 

daoed  in  the  vicinity;  Darab  or  Darabgerd,  pos-  of  England  observes  the  Lenten  and  Ember 

leasing  60  years  ago  about  100,000  date  trees,  days,  and  also  the  3  Rogation  days  before  Holy 

which,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  are  Thursday,  every  Friday  except  Christmas  day, 

now  redneed  to  80,000;   Behbehan  or  Baba-  and  the  vigils  of  certain  festivals.    The  month 

han ;  and  Buahire,  the  chief  port  in  the  Persian  of  Ramadan  is  observed  as  a  period  of  fasting 

gpU^  which,  during  the  late  war  between  Great  by  Mohammedans.    In  some  of  the  New  Eng- 

Britain  and  Persia,  surrendered  to  the  English  land  States  it  has  been  usual  for  the  governor 

Wider  Gen.  Outram  in  Dec.  1856.  to  appoint  by  proclamation  a  day  in  the  spring 

FARTHINGALE  (Fr.  Tertugadin,  It  guar-  to  be  observed  by  fasting,  humiliation,  and 

di^fanie),  a  petticoat  spread  to  a  wide  circum-  prayer,  when  religious  services  have  generally 

ferenee  by  hoops  of  willow,  whalebone,  or  iron,  been  conducted  in  the  churches. 
introduce  into  England  under  this  name  in        FASTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  registers  of  the 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth.      Gentlemen  at  that  days,  months,  and  other  divisions  of  the  year, 

tfane  wore  tmnk  hose  or  breeches,  and  ladies  corresponding  with  our  modem  calendars.  The 

wore  fiirthingalefl,  which  in  the  reign  of  Anne  term  is  variously  derived  from  faSj  divine  law, 

were  also  termed  tub  petticoats.     They  ap-  and/ari,  to  speak,  as  it  properly  designated  those 

peered  in  France  early  in  the  reign  of  Ix)uis  days  of  the  year  on  which  legal  business  could 

XY,rmderiheTisane of  vertugadins&nd panzers,  without  impiety  be  transacted,  or  legal  judg- 

or  basket  petticoats,  the  law  of  their  struc-  ment  be  given  by  the  magistrates.    The  fasti 

tore  being  that  their  greatest  diameter  should  eaUndares  or  sacri^  the  chief  division  of  these 

equal  the  height  of  the  lady.    Tlieir  abandon-  registers,  contained  the  enumeration  of  all  tlie 

ment  was  effected  near  the  close  of  the  same  days,  divided  into  months  and  weeks  of  8  days, 

reign  by  Mile.  Clairon,  who  ventured  to  appear  according  to  the  nundincs  ^the  days  of  each  of 

upon  the  stage  without  them,  but  they  again  the  latter  being  designated  uy  the  first  8  letters 

became  fiishionable  under  Marie  Antoinette,  of  the  alphabet),  the  calends,  nones,  and  idea 

The  erinoline  petticoats  now  in  fashion  through-  Days  on  which  legal  business  could  be  transacted 

out Ghristendom  resemble  farthingales.  were  marked  by  F,  va  fasti;  those  from  which 

FASCES  (Lat.),  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  bundle  judicial  transactions  were  excluded  by  N,  as 

of  rods  in  the  middle  of  which  was  an  axe,  car-  nrfasti ;  and  days  on  which  the  assemblies  of 

ried  by  Itctors  before  the  superior  magistrates  the  comitia  were  held  by  C.  Primarily  these  re- 

ta  a  symbol  of  authority.  gisters  are  said  to  have  been  intrusted  by  Numa 

FAST  (Sax./a»ton,  to  keep),  abstinence  from  as  sacred  books  to  the  care  of  the  pontifex  max" 
food,  eM>eciaUy  as  a  religious  observance,  ap-  imus,  and  for  nearly  4  centuries  the  knowledge 
^led  also  to  the  period  of  such  abstinence,  of  the  calendar  continued  to  be  in  exclusive  pos- 
tteligioas  fasting  was  common  among  the  oldest  session  of  the  priests,  one  of  whom  regularly 
nations  c^  the  Orient,  being  from  the  earliest  announced  the  new  moon,  and  the  i)eriod  inter- 
times  one  of  the  mortifications  of  the  fakirs  of  vening  between  the  calends  and  the  nones.  On 
India,  and  in  practice  among  the  ancient  Egyp-  the  nones  the  rex  sacrorum  proclaimed  the  va- 
tlans  by  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  rious  festivals  to  be  observed  in  the  course  of 
worahip  of  Isis.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they  would 
pMiodical  fasts,  some  of  which  were  ordained  fall.  This  knowledge,  which  must  have  greatly 
q>eoiaUy  for  priests  or  women.  From  the  time  extended  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who  seemed 
c^  Moses  the  Jews  made  the  day  of  expiation  a  to  regulate  the  year  and  its  affairs  as  if  accord* 
day  of  fasting,  and  their  public  fasts  afterward  ing  to  revealed  divine  wisdom,  was  first  made 
became  numerous.  The  modem  Jews  have  6  public  (804  B.  C.)  by  Cneius  Flavins,  a  scribe  to 
fitttdays  annaally,  of  which  the  day  of  expia-  AppiusClaudiusthe  Blind,  who,  having  acquired 
tioii  ( Tom  kippur)  is  the  most  strictly  ob-  sumcient  information  from  the  pontifical  books, 
■errea.    AH  otner  days  are  commemorative  exhibited  a  table  of  the  fasti  in  the  forum,  for 
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which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  the  rapidly  upon  the  ftagnant  air,  the  atnta  ol  vUdi 
people  with  the  dignity  of  cunile  sadile.  From  but  slowly  intermingling  present  a  aeries  d 
this  time  forward  such  tables  of  stone  or  mar-  mirrors  which  variously  reflect  the  objects 
bio  became  common.  Beside  the  above  men-  upon  the  surface.  The  tides  most  hare  oper- 
tioned  divisions  of  time,  with  their  notation,  ated  to  raise  up  the  surface  into  a  convex  fonn, 
they  generally  contained  the  enumeration  of  as  sometimes  occurs  at  this  locality.  Objects  apoa 
festivals  and  games,  which  were  fixed  on  cer-  the  Sicilian  shore  oppo^te,  beneath  the  dark 
tain  days,  astronomical  observations  on  the  ris-  background  of  the  mountains  of  Messina,  are 
ing  and  setting  of  the  stars  and  on  the  seasons,  seen  refhicted  and  reflected  upon  the  water  in 
and  sometimes  brief  notices  about  religious  rites,  mid  channel,  presenting  enlarged  and  dnpli- 
as  well  as  of  remarkable  events.  In  later  times  cated  images.  Gigantic  figures  of  men  and 
flattery  inserted  the  exploits  and  honors  of  the  horses  move  over  the  picture,  as  similar  im- 
rulers  of  Home  and  their  families.  The  rural  ages  in  miniature  are  seen  flitting  across  the 
fasti  (riistici,  distinguished  from  the  vrhani)  white  sheet  of  the  camera  obscnra.  Itsome- 
also  contained  severid  directions  for  rustic  labors  times  happens  that  the  sky  above  the  water 
to  be  performed  each  month.  Ovid^s  celebrated  is  so  impregnated  with  vapor  that  it  sor- 
Libri  Fastorum  may  be  considered  as  what  we  rounds  these  obiects  with  a  colored  hne.  The 
would  call  a  companion  to  the  dinanac,  being  a  wonderfhl  exhibition  is  but  of  short  dorstion. 
poetical  illustration  of  the  Roman  year  as  re-  Its  appearance  is  hailed  with  shonts  bry  the  pop- 
modelled  in  his  time  by  Julius  OsBsar.  A  differ-  ulace,  who  coll  attention  to  it  by  tne  cry  of 
ent  kind  o^/aatiweTQ  those  called  an/m^  or  *^  Morgana,  Morgana!'*  The  phenomenon  is  not 
historiciy  also  magi$trale$  or  consulareSj  a  sort  peculiar  to  this  locality,  though  the  oonfignn* 
of  chronicles,  containing  the  names  of  the  chief  tion  of  the  coast  and  the  meteorological  eoodi* 
magistrates  for  each  year,  and  short  accounts  of  tions  of  the  region  concur  to  render  its  exhibitk>a 
remarkable  events  noted  opposite  to  the  days  on  more  frequent  and  also  more  beautifnl  here  than 
which  tliey  occurred.  Hence  the  meaning  of  elsewhere.  The  description  of  Minasi,  which 
historical  records  in  general  attached  to  the  was  published  at  Rome  in  1778,  is  oommonly 
term  fasti  in  poets,  while  it  is  used  in  prose  quoted  as  the  best  account  of  this  mirage.  (See 
writers  of  the  registers  of  consuls,  dictators,  ^^  Nicholson's  Journal,"  4to.,  voL  L,  p.  82S,  oc) 
censors,  and  other  magistrates  belonging  to  the  FATES.  See  Pakos. 
public  arcl)ive».  Several  specimens  of  fasti  FATIMITES,  or  FATnonxa,  the  desoendanti 
of  different  kinds  have  been  discovered  in  the  of  Fatima,  thedaughterof  Mohammed,  a  powers 
last  3  centuries,  none  of  which,  however,  ful  Arab  dynasty  which  ruled  for  8^  centuries 
is  older  than  the  ago  of  Augustus.  The  fasti  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  while  the  Abhasude  caliphs 
i^rjf^ani,  the  complete  marble  original  of  which  reigned  at  Bagdad.  Thev  dsumed  as  their 
was  long  preserved  in  the  Mafiei  palace  at  founder  Ismael,  the  6th  of  the  18  imams  who 
Rome,  but  finally  disappeared,  are  how  known  were  descended  from  Ali  and  Fatima,  bat  this 
by  a  copy  of  Pighius;  the  Verriani,  known  as  claim  was  disputed,  and  they  were  varioiisly 
the  Pra3nestine  calendar,  comprising  only  6  said  to  have  first  appeared  in  P^rsiai  in  JSmi^ 
montlis,  are  historically  no  less  remarkable,  and  at  Fez,'  and  to  have  been  descendants  of  a 
The  latter  appear  to  have  contained  ample  in-  Jew,  a  locksmith,  and  an  eastern  ease.  Huj 
formation  about  festivals,  and  details  of  the  first  attained  to  empire  under  Aba  McAanmiea 
honors  bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs  achiev-  Obeidollah,  who  in  the  year  of  the  hefpra  iM 
ed  by  Oa)sar,  Octavianus,  and  Tiberius.  A  most  (A.  D.  909)  announced  himself  in  Syria  as  the 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  second  class  was  maAoefy,  or  director  of  the  fiuthfol,  foretold  1^  the 
discovered  in  1546  in  the  forum  Romanum^  in  Koran,  and  expected  as  the  Messiah  br  aeUa 
large  fragments,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  heterodox  Mussulmans*  Denoanced  bj  the 
of  fasti  CiipitoUni,  New  fragments  of  the  same  calipli,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  tiBTened  the 
tablets  were  found  in  1817  and  in  1818.  Origi-  whole  of  the  north  of  AlfKoa  to  Se^tplmesss. 
nally  they  contained  the  records  of  Rome  from  where  he  was  imprisoned.  He  was  delivered  ana 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to  the  death  of  Au-  recognized  as  a  messenger  from  heaven  by  Aba 
gustus.  Several  modern  writers,  as  Sigonius,  Abdallah,  who  liadiust  overthrown  tiieAfticn 
Kcland,  and  Baiter,  have  published  chronologi-  dynasties  of  the  Aglabitea  and  Medraritea.  Hs 
cal  tables  of  Roman  magistrates  under  the  title  made  himself  master  of  northern  Aftioa  from  the 
of  fasti,  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  border  of  ^grpt^  snd 

FAT  OF  ANIMALS.  See  Adipose,  Alimxnt,  his  successor  conquered  the  island  of  Sicily. 

and  Candle.  Moez,  the  4th  caliph,  wrested  Egypt  from  tot 

FATA  MORGANA,  or  castles  of  the  xairy  Abbassides  in  970,  founded  CJrou  fixing  hii 

Morgana,  a  furm  of  mirage  occasionally  seen  residence  in  its  present  suburb  of  Fostat,  and 

by  observers  standing  on  eminences  on  the  Ca-  conquered  Palestine  and  a  large  part  of  S^pia 

labrian  shore,  and  looking  westward  upon  the  Aziz,  his  successor  (975-996),  eonsdlidatedaiid 

strait  of  Messina.    It  occurs  in  still  Tnornifigs,  extended  his  conquests,  embdlished  Cdro  with 

when  the  waters  are  nnruffleil  by  breeze  or  cur-  many  monuments,  and  married  a  Christian  wo* 

rent,  and  the  sun,  rising  behind  the  mountains  man,  whose  brothers  he  made  patriarchs  of 

of  Calabria,  strikes  down  upon  the  smooth  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem.    His  son  Hakem 

surface  at  an  angle  of  45^.    The  heat  then  acts  (996-1021)  was  pre^minentiy  Aiat\w^^\Ai^  |br 
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Ud'eiMty/peraeciiting  ilik«  Obris^  organization  of  which  he  took  a  prominent  part 

fhaoBif  JiMri^  and  orthodox  Mohammedans,  and  Admitted  to  the  academy  of  moral  and  political 

flMtg  the  firat  impnlse  to  the  cmsades  hj  hii  acience  in  1849,  he  gare  to  that  hody  a  fond  of 

^fnmdoti  eoorse  at  Jemsalem.    Declaring  him-  20, 000  francs,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  every 

■lif  amanifeatation  of  God,  he  became  near  the  8  years  a  prize  of  8,000  francs  to  the  anthor  of 

cbsaof  his  rdgn  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  the  best  memoir  on  political  economy,  or  the 

■Khr  nnreaented  by  the  Druses  of  Syria,  who  best  biography  of  French  or  foreign  political 

opeet  mi  reappearance  as  their  Messiah.  From  economists,  the  subject  to  be  sogg^tea  by  the 

Hi  time  the  power  of  the  Fatimites  declined,  academy.    On  the  free  trade  question  he  occu- 

0»  tibe  death  of  Adhed,  the  14th  caliph,  in  1171,  pied  a  middle  position,  adyocating  a  gradual  re- 

ttui  dynasty  was  extinguidied,  and  a  new  one  auction  of  duties,  but  deprecating  all  Violent 

latabnahed  by  the  greit  Saladin,  who  had  ac-  sweeping  reform.    He  proposed  the  formation 

tbonwiniad  an  army  sent  thither  by  the  sultan  of  a  commercial  league  between  France,  Bel- 

Sbqreddin  some  years  before,  to  settle  a  dispute  gium,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  under  the  name 

liiUriaen  liral  claimants  to  the  viaership.  of  ^^  southern  league,"  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 

FATIO  D£  DUELLERS,  Nicolas,  a  Swiss  German  ZoUoerein,  and  published  Lis  views  on 

gjemator  and  religious  enthusiast,  bom  in  Basel,  the  subject  in  a  pamphlet  in  1842.    Among  his 

Mbblfl^  1664y  died  in  Worcestershire,  England,  remarkable  earlier  efforts  was  an  essay  in  the 

ift  iy6&  He  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and  at  the  Bevue  dea  deux  manda  on  the  relations  of  prop- 

Wjf^  oi  IS  wrote  A  letter  to  Caasini,  in  which  he  erty  in  France,  and  a  pamphlet  in  1888  on 

"^'noaed  a  new  explanation  of  the  rings  of  Sa-  prison  reform.    His  principal  work,  £tude$  sur 

r;  in  1685  he  gave  new  developments  to  the  VAngleterre^  a  description  of  the  social,  indu»- 

rj  of  xodiacallight  propounded  by  Cassini*  trial,  and  political  institutions  of  England,  ap- 

aettling  in  England,  he  bitterly  attacked  pearod  in  1846.    His  remarks  on  the  production 

IjaiMti,  whom  he  accused  of  having  stolen  of  the  prooioua  metals,  and  the  withdrawal  of 

Ifewton  the  discovery  of  the  differential  gold  from  circulation  in  several  countries  in 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  be-  Europe,  wero  translated  into  English  in  1852, 

one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hankey,  jr.,  for  some  time  gov- 

M^Mti  of  the  O^vennes,  and  claimed  for  him-  ernor  of  the  bank  of  England. 

•rir  ioBoiration  and  the  power  to  raise  the  dead.  FAUCIGNY,  a  N.  E.  province  of  the  duchy 

BhirffctHmry  ridiculed  him  in  his  letter  on  en-  of  Savoy,  belonging  to  the  administrative  divi- 

#iniiaain ;  and  Fatio,  with  two  associates,  was  sion  of  Annecy ;  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

Wmmd  in  the  pillory  in  London,  in  Sept.  1707,  in  1857,  108,986.    Capital,  Bonneville.     Fau- 

'Hbr  abetting  and  favoring  Elias  Marion  in  his  cigny  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  districts  in 

tjplalail  and  counterfeit  prophecies."    He  sub-  Europe,  being  partly  covered  by  the  Pennine 

ptpmSj  went  to  Asia,  intending  to  convert  the  Alps.  The  valleys  of  Chamouni  and  of  the  Giffire 

mod,  Imt  returned  to  England  and  lived  in  re-  belong  to  it.    The  most  beautiful  Alpine  flowers 

ttidient  till  his  death.  abound  on  the  mountains ;  the  valleys  are  fertile 

•  YAUOHER,  LtoN,  a  French  political  econo-  and  well  cultivated.  The  diief  occupation  of  the 

Mrt^  bom  in  limoges,  Sept.  8,  1808,  died  in  inhabitants  consists  in  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

Sbadllea,  Dec.  14,  1854.    While  a  youth  he  FAULT,  in  geology,  a  displacement  of  strata, 

fnported  hia  mother  and  defrayed  the  expenses  interrapting  their  continuity.    Faults  are  fre- 

iDr>mi  ednoation  by  employing  his  nights  in  de-  quently  met  with  in  working  coal  beds  in  the 

embroidered  work.     Subsequently  he  ^English  mines,  the  miner  coming  unexpectedly 

id  to  Paris  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  teach-  in  his  progress  against  an  abrupt  wall  of  other 

.and  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  the  studies  strata.    The  angle  this  makes  with  the  plane  of 

oral  and  political  science.   After  the  rovolu-  the  bed  he  is  working  indicates  whether  he 

of  1880  he  was  successively  editor  of  the  must  look  up  or  down  for  its  continuation  on 

the  ConatittUiannelf  and  the  Ctmrrier  the  other  side  of  the  dislocation,  always  looking 

.    He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  for  this  on  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle.    Beda 

of  deputies  for  Rheims  in  1846,  and  are  thus  heaved  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hun- 

atfMi^ng  himself  to  the  opposition  party,  took  dred  or  even  thousand  feet    Faults  of  great  ex- 

a'pnininent  part  in  debates  on  all  questions  tent  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  United  States^ 

Iwwhingnpon  political  economy.  He  was  elected  though  some  have  been  noticed  in  Pennsylvania 

^  the  department  of  Mame  as  one  of  its  rop-  and  Virginia.    (See  AinrnnAorrE,  vol.  L  p.  64T.) 

awMattvea  in  the  national  assembly  of  1848  FAUNA,  the  aasemblage  of  animals  naturally 

fcieaineininister  of  the  interior,  Dec.  29,  and  held  belonging  to  a  continent,  region,  or  district 

itte  cfflee  tQl  May  14, 1849.    He  was  again  ap-  limited  by  ceomphical  or  physical  boundaries, 

yolotied  minister  of  the  interior,  April  10, 1851,  whether  of  land  or  water ;  also,  in  geology,  the 

and  waa  ancoeeded  by  M.  de  Thorigny,  Oct.  26,  remains  of  animals  found  in  any  particular 

1851*    He  was  instrumental  in  preparing  the  formation.     Among  the  animals  constituting 

kw  of  May  81, 1850,  restricting  the  limits  of  the  fauna  of  a  country  we  find  certain  types  oo- 

itfhige:  bnt  he  declined  to  accept  office  under  curring  nowhere  else,  m  the  sloths  in  Sooth 

Look  Kapoleon  after  the  coup  d'etat.     After  America,  the   omithorhpchus   in  Australia, 

irithdrawing  fttnn  politics,  he  devoted  himself  the  hippopotamus  in  Africa,  the  tiger  in  A^ 

to-tiia  inlereats  of  the  Oridit  ftmeier^  in  the  the  walrua  and  polar  bear  in  the  aretio  re* 
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gioDs;  others  have  a  more  extended  range,  as  birches.  3.  The  Asiatie,  Inhabited  hf  ICbn- 
tue  marsupials  of  Australia,  represented  in  golians,  comprisea  the  Mantchoorlan,  JapancM^ 
America  by  tlie  opossum ;  others  occur  in  almost  Chinese^  central  Mongdian,  and  Caspian  faima^ 
all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  bats,  which  show  whose  limits  are  aufl&Nentlj  expluned  b^  their 
different  species  in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  names;  among  its  animals  are  the  mnsk  deer. 
The  ultimate  distribution  ofthespeciesof  a  fauna  the  yak,  the  Bactrian  camel,  the  wild  bone 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  temperature,  and  ass,  and  peculiar  q)ecica  of  bear,  ante- 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  character  of  the  vegeta-  lope,  and  goat  8.  The  European  realm,  is- 
tioo ;  tills  is  most  strikingly  proved  by  the  arc-  habited  by  the  moat  cnltivaled  racea,  oom- 
tic  fouDO,  which  includes  animals  common  to  prises  the  Scandinavian,  Rossian,  central  Eo- 
Americo,  Europe,  and  Asia,  continents  whose  ropean,soathem  European,  north  African,  ^gyp- 
species  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones  are  tian,  Syrian,  and  Iranian  fiumsd;  the  unity  of 
entirely  diflferent  The  flora  of  a  country,  this  realm  is  shown  by  the  range  of  its  mammals 
which  is  the  natural  combination  of  plants,  like  and  birds,  and  by  its  physicu  geography;  iti 
the  fauna,  has  peculiar  characters  more  resem*  animals  represent  chiefly  the  aame  genera  as 
bling  others  as  we  go  toward  the  pole,  and  widely  those  of  Asia,  but  of  different  apecies,  embrae- 
different  in  the  regions  of  the  equator.  In  the  ing  the  best  known  aad  many  of  the  originals 
geological  faunas  we  find  evidence  of  the  same  of  the  domesticated  species;  the  naUona  of  men 
laws  of  distribution  in  localities  best  suited  to  bear  a  very  striking  relation  to  these  draun- 
special  forms  of  life,  in  many  cases  coinciding  scribed  faunao.  4.  The  American  realm,  Inhab- 
with  the  present  animals;  the  edentata  of  Bra-  ited  by  the  American  Indians,  compriaea  the 
zil  and  the  marsupiab  of  Australia  of  former  Canadian,  middle  states,  southern  atatea,  Rocky 
epochs  belong  to  tlie  same  types,  though  of  mountains,  north west,Califomian,CentnlAmer- 
different  genera  and  species,  as  the  existing  ani-  ican,  West  Indian,  Brazilian,  pampaa,  CgrdiDe* 
mals.  The  distribution  of  faun®  is  interesting  ras,  Peruvian,  and  Patagonian  fannss;  among  the 
not  only  in  their  relation  to  palaeontology  and  characteristic  animals  are  the  sloths  and  anna* 
zoology,  but  to  some  of  the  highest  and  most  dillos,  opossum,  bison,  distinct  spedes  of  men* 
disputed  points  of  ethnology.  Agassiz  and  keys,  deer,  bears,  goata,  and  sheep,  the  hnnmung 
others  have  shown  that  the  natural  provinces  and  mocking  birds,  8-toed  ostricn,  the  alliiptfOTf 
of  animals  coiucide  remarkably  with  the  natu-  gar-pike,  dec.  (Realms  2, 8,  and  4,  lie  within  the 
ral  range  of  distinct  types  of  man.  The  4  great  temperate  zone,  included  between  the  iaotbennet 
primary  divisions  of  animals,  viz.,  vertebrata.  of  82^  and  74*'  F.)  6.  The  African  realm,  in- 
articuluta,  mollusco,  radiata,  are  found  together  habited  by  negro  races,  comprisea  the  fiahann, 
in  every  part  of  the  present  ocean  as  well  as  of  Nubian,  Abyssinian,  Senegalian,  Guinea,  tahle- 
the  ancient  waters ;  on  land  we  find  the  first  8  land,  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Madagascar 
divisions  only,  the  last  being  entirely  aquatic  faunsB ;  among  the  animals  are  the  chimpanzee^ 
Tlio  distribution  of  the  classes  is  more  limited ;  hippopotamus,  lion,  zebra,  gnn,  giraffe,  African 
though  the  radiata  are  with  one  exception  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  2-toed  ostrich.  6.  The 
(hydra)  marine,  some  mollusks  are  marine,  Maiayan  realm,  inclnding  the  Dnkhun,  Indo- 
othcrs  fluviatile,  others  terrestrial ;  the  same  is  Chinese,  and  the  island  faunas,  oorreaponding 
true  of  articulates  and  vertebrates.  Every  nat-  to  the  Malay  and  Telingan  racea  of  man ;  among 
ural  province  has  its  peculiar  animals  and  its  animals  are  the  orang-ontang,  Indian  ele- 
plants,  though  the  limits  of  such  provinces  are  phant,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir,  and  the  amee  ox. 
as  yet  not  sufikiently  well  ascertained  to  be  of  7.  The  Australian  redm,  characterized  prind* 
much  advantage  in  classification.  The  unequal  pally  by  the  marsupiids  and  monotremes^  and  l^ 
distribution  of  these  faunas  is  well  displayed  in  the  absence  of  monkeys,  ruminants,  camivorai 
a  sketch  by  Agassiz  in  Nott  and  Gliddon's  pachyderms,  and  edentates.  8.  The  Polynesian 
'^  Types  of  Mankind,"  which  may  be  regarded  realm,  inhabited  by  the  South  sea  islondeni,  with 
as  an  approximation  to  a  natural  arrangement  numerous  local  faunsQ,  each  group  (tfidandahav- 
of  zoological  provinces,  whether  his  conclusions  ing  many  animals  peculiar  to  itselt — ^The  human 
in  regard  to  their  relation  to  human  types  be  race  is  distributed  all  over  the  earth ;  theaeom- 
accepted  or  not.  Prot  Agassiz  divides  the  beroid  fishes  have  an  equally  wide  distribution 
globe  into  8  realms,  as  follows :  1.  Arctic  realm,  in  the  sea.  Fishes,  though  inhabiting  a  mediam 
corresponding  to  the  arctic  circle,  or  rather  to  which  allows  the  freest  migration,  are  circom* 
the  isothermal  line  of  82°  F.,  within  which  the  scribed  within  local  limits ;  those  of  the  two 
forests  disappear ;  inhabited  by  Esquimaux  and  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  except  a  few  northern 
other  hyperborean  nations,  and  by  a  fauna  com-  ones,  are  specificallv  distinct,  and  their  dia- 
mon  to  tlio  3  northern  continents ;  its  charao-  tribution  is  principally  influenced  by  the  line 
teristic  animals  are  the  white  bear,  walrus,  of  temperature  establidied  by  the  average  of  the 
reindeer,  seals,  large  cetaceans,  palmiped  birds,  greatest  cold  during  the  80  coldest  daya  of  the 
numerous  fishes  (especially  the  talmonida)^  and  year.  That  the  terrestrial  and  marine  fuxm 
a  variety  of  worms,  crustocea,  mollusks,  echino-  do  not  necessarily  correspond  in  the  aame  lati- 
derms,  and  medusae ;  no  reptiles  form  part  of  tude,  and  on  the  same  continent,  is  proved  \(f 
this  fauna;  the  vegetation  is  of  the  most  meagre  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  southern  portion  of 
description,  consisting  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  the  United  States.  The  peninanla  of  Florida  is 
few  gramineous  and  flowering  plants  and  dwarf  inhabited  by  terrestrial  and  flnviatile  animali^ 
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$md  Ib  eoTvred  whh  land  plants,  tlie  samd  as  in  1810  a  translation  of  the  ParthenaU  of  Bag- 

iSbOBb  €f  tbe^  adjoining  states  of  Georgia,  Ala-  gesen,  and  soon  afterward  translations  of  2  of 

tami,  IfiflaisBippi,  dEC,  which  are  with  few  the  tragedies  of  ManzonL    The  latter  showed 

nomdooB  those  of  a  temperate  or  at  most  sub-  his  esteem  for  Fanriel  by  dedicating  to  him  his 

tropical  looe;  while  the  marine  fishes  and  in-  Carmagnola,    He  began  a  history  of  stoicism, 

vcrlebrates,  and  the  algso,  are  essentially  tropi-  for  which  he  had  collected  many  materials,  but 

od.    Some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  he  wearied  of  the  labor  of  writing,  and  the  work 

Bmited  distribution  of  animals  in  local  faunas,  was  never  finished.    In  1824-'6  he  published  his 

m%  the  orange  of  the  Sunda  islands,  the  gorilla  '^  Popular  Songs  of  llodem  Greece,"  giving 

of  the  west  coast  of  AfKca  near  the  Gaboon  both  the  original  text  and  a  French  version. 

fiver,  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant  of  southern  In  1880  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 

Africa  and  Asia,  the  tapir  of  South  America  of  foreign  literature  in  the  faculty  of  letters  at 

wbA.  of  the  East  Indies,  the  camel  and  dromedary,  Paris,  created  expressly  for  him  by  Guizot    In 

Hm  ostrich  of  Africa  and  of  South  America,  the  1886  appeared  his  '^  History  of  Southern  Ganl 

osssowarr  and  apteryx  of  Australia,  the  protons  under  the  Carman  Conquerors,"  in  4  vols.    This 

of  Oarinthia,  ana  the  blind  fish  and  crawfish  of  work  gained  for  him  admission  into  the  academy 

tfaa  Mammoth  cave,  Kentucky.  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres.    He  was  one 

FAUNS,  in  Roman  mythology,  rural  divin*  of  the  collaborators  in  the  ^*  Literary  History 

Itfss^  descended  from  Faunus,  king  of  Latium,  of  France,"  for  which  he  furnished  a  remarka- 

wlio  introduced  into  that  country  the  worship  ble  notice  of  Brunetto  Latini,  beside  many 

sfthe  gods  and  the  labors  of  agriculture.    The  others.    In  1887  he  published  a**  History  of 

fosta  ascribed  to  them  horns,  and  the  figure  the  Crusade  against  the  Albigensian  Heretics, 

sf  •  goat  below  their  waist,  but  made  them  written  in  Provencal  Verses  by  a  contemporary 

nyor  and  less  hideous  than  the  satyrs.    Fauns,  Poet,"  to  which  he  added  a  translation  and  in- 

In  satyrs,  were  introduced  upon  the  ancient  troduction.    After  his  death  one  course  of  his 

J|S0B  in  comic  scenes.    The  cabalistic  mythol-  lectures  was  published  under  the  title  of  a 

•igjralso  admits  the  existence  of  fauns,  whom  *^  History  ofthe  Provencal  Literature,"  in  which 

l|t  rMmrds  as  imperfect  creatures.    It  supposes  he  developed  his  theory  that  this  literature  save 

ttat  uod  had  created  their  souls,  but,  sun>rised  origin  to  the  romances  of  Charlemagne  and  of 

%f  tbo  Sabbath,  had  not  time  to  finish  their  the  round  table,  and  to  the  ideas  of  honor,  love^ 

'todtasL    Hence  these  unfinished  beings  seek  to  and  gallantry  which  modified  the  manners  or 

dMm  the  Sabbatii,  on  which  day  they  retire  to  the  middle  ages.    An  Englbb  translation  of  the 

tiM  deepest  solitudes  of  the  woods  and  forests,  first  22  chapters,  which  comprise  the  complete 

FAUQUIER,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  N.  history  of  Provencal  lyrical  poetry,  by  Prof. 

W«  hj  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  8.  W.  by  Rappa-  G.  J.  Adler,  has  been  announced  for  publication 

hsBDock  river  and  one  of  its  branches ;  area,  (New  York,  1859.)    Another  course  of  his  lee- 

181^  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  20,868,  of  whom  tnres  was  published,  entitled '*  Dante  and  the 

IIVNSO  were  slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  sur-  Origin  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature.*' 

Mfl^  a  productive  soil,  and  is  rich  in  minerals.  FAUST,  Dr.  Johank,  a  prominent  character 

Ihsve  are  several  gold  mines  which  have  been  of  the  national  and  popular  poetry  of  Germany. 

verksd  with  profit,  and  beds  of  magnesia  and  According  to  tradition,  he  was  a  celebrated 

mpstooe  have  also  been  discovered.  The  staple  necromancer,    born    about   A.    D.    1480   at 

wodootioos  are  grain,  wool,  and  hay.    In  1850  Knittlingen,  or  Eupdlingen,  in  Wtirtemberg, 

iba  oomity  yielded  562,959  bushels  of  Indian  or,  as  others  have  it,  at  Roda  in  the  present 

com.  886,834  of  wheat,  8,523  tons  of  hay,  210,-  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  or  at  Saltwedel 

911  lbs.  c^  butter,  and  72,825  of  wool.    Tliere  m  the  then  principality  of  Anhalt.    He  is  said 

vers  80  churches,  and  923  pupils  attending  to  have  studied  magic  at  Cracow.     Having 

w^io  and  other  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  mastered  all  the  secret  sciences,  he  was  seized 

m  1868.  $9,755,586.    Formed  in    1759,  and  with  gloomy  dissatisfaction  at  the  shallowness 

aamed  m  honor  of  Gov.  Francis  Fauquier  of  of  human  knowledge,  and  with  an  intense  long- 

YMiiio.    Coital,  Warrenton.  ing  after  a  more  elevated  kind  of  mental  and 

•   ]n.URI£L,  Claxtdb,  a  French  historian  and  physical  enjoyment    He  coloured  the  Evil  One, 

writer  upon  belles  lettres,  bom  in  St.  £tienne,  and  made  an  agreement  with  him,  according 

Dot  SI,  1772,  died  in  Pans,  July  15,  1844.    In  to  which  the  devil  was  to  serve  Faust  for  full  24 

1793  he  beeeone  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  years,  obeying  all  his  behests,  and  at  the  expira- 

ItjHxAt^  but  after  a  year's  service  renounced  tion  of  the  term  Faust's  soul  was  to  be  delivered 

m  military  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to  to  eternal  damnation.    The  contract,  signed  by 

study.    He  was  for  2  years  secretary  to  Fouch^  Faust  with  his  own  blood,  contained  the  follow- 

the  minister  of  police,  but  resigned  when  in  ing  6  conditions :  *U,  he  shall  renounce  God  and 

1802  he  saw  Napoleon  about  to  concentrate  the  all  celestial  hosts ;  2,  he  shall  be  an  enemy  of 

Sremment  in  his  own  hands.    Meanwhile  he  all  mankind;  8,  he  shall  not  obey  priests;  4^ 

d  made  acquiuntance  with  many  literary  per-  he  shall  not  go  to  church  nor  partake  of  the 

sons,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Madame  de  holy  sacraments ;  5,  he  shall  hate  and  shun 

StaX^  had  become  associated  with  Condorcet  wedlock.^'    Faust  having  signed  this  agreement, 

and  De  Germido,  and  was  devoting  particular  at-  Satan  sent  him  a  ipiritfti  familiarU  (Mephis- 

tsntkm  to  the  oriental  langnages.    lie  published  tqpheles,  Mephostophilis,  or  Mephistophiies),  a 
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devil  "who  likes  to  live  amongmen/^  Fanst  now  opinion  is  eiBentlally  ftdoptod  by  the  brolben 
began  a  brilliant  worldly  career.  IIo  revelled  in  Grimni.    Earl  Rosenkranz  sajs :  ^^  The  popdlir 
all  manner  of  sensual  enjoyment,  of  which  his  at-  history  of  Dr.  Faust  is  mere! j  ft  comwnatina 
tentivo  devil-servant,  with  an  inexhaustible  fer-  of  a  number  of  fables,  all  turning  Qpoa  tht 
tility  of  imagination,  was  always  inventing  new  same  point,  viz. :  the  attempt  of  num  to  rise  to 
and  more  attractive  forms.   When  remorse  tor-  superhuman  mental  and  physical  power  bj  a 
roented  Faust  and  surfeit  led  him  to  sober  reflec-  compact  with  Satan.    Mabj  things  ascribed  to 
tion,  Mephistopheles  diverted  him  with  all  kinds  Faust  by  popular  belief  are  likewise  related  of 
of  curious  devilries.    Faust  frequentlyjoincd  in  other  men  whose  profound  knowledge  or  skill 
them,  and  applied  his  supernatural  powers  to  the  the  mass  were  unable  to  comprehend.    In  thU 
most  astonishing  feats  of  witchcraft.  This  period  respect  the  fable  of  Faust  may  be  compared  to 
of  his  career  is  embellished  by  popular  poetry  thoseof  Fortunatus  or  the  Wandering  Jew.**  In 
with  numerous  comi(»l  tricks  and  miraculous  its  very  earliest  and  crudest  form  the  fable  of 
feats.    Disgusted  at  last  with  his  life  of  dis-  Faustus  appears  as   an  illustration,  however 
sipation,  Faust  yearned  for  the  blessings  of  quaint  and  coarse,  of  a  deep  philosophicmi  sen- 
matrimony.    Satan,  afrdd  of  losing  him,  ap-  timent    The  tragical  &te  of  Fanstns  is  repre- 
peared  in  all  the  terrors  of  fire  and  brim-  sented  to  result  from  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
stone,  and  frightened  him  out  of  this  purpose,  of /aith  and  knowledge.    In  the  second  part  dT 
But  in  order  to  satisfy  his  desire,  he  sent  him  his  Ihtut^  Goethe  has  attempted  a  poetical  bo* 
from  the  lower  regions  the  beautiful  Greek  lution  of  the  legend.    Through  all  vicissitndw 
Helena  as  a  concubine.     Faust  lived  with  her,  he  leads  Faust  to  a  point  where  at  last  he  ezpe- 
and  she  bore  him  a  son,  Justus  Faustus.    Fi-  riences  the  feeling  of  perfect  happiness  in  de- 
nally,  the  term  of  24  years  drawing  to  its  close,  voting  his  intellectual  uculties  to  the  promotioa 
remorse  and  fear  overpower  him  completely ;  of  the  welfare  of  his  kind.    Then  he  has  at- 
as  a  last  resort  he  seeks  relief  and  salvation  from  tained  the  end  which-  be  has  pointed  oat  to 
])riest3,  but  nothing  avails  him.    All  flee  Arom  Mephistopheles  as  the  object  of  all  his  longingly 
the  doomed  man.    Midnight  approaches ;  an  and  is  removed  from  this  life,  not,  however,  to 
unearthly  noise  is  heard  from  Faust's  room,  the  be  lost,  but  to  be  saved  by  love,  the  ^'  efer- 
howling  of  a  storm  which  shakes  the  house  to  womanly*'  that  "  leads  us  on  high."     Goethe*8 
its  very  foundation,  demoniacal  laughter,  cries  famous  poem  attempts  to  show  that  man^slong^ 
of  pain  and  anguish,  a  piercing,  heart-rending  ing  after  knowledge  may  lead  him  into  many 
call  for  help,  followed  by  the  stillness  of  death,  errors  and  failings,  but  cannot  destroy  fals  better 
Kext  morning  they  find  Faust's  room  empty,  nature. — ^The  fi»t  printed  biography  of  Fauit 
but  on  the  floor  and  walls  evidence  of  a  violent  appeared  in  1587,  at  Frankfort :  MiUorim  tea 
struggle,  pools  of  blood  and  shattered  brains ;  Dr.  Johann  Ihtuten^  den  weitbeBckreyien  2a«* 
the  corpse  itself  mangled  in  a  most  horrible  herer  und  $chv>arz  K&nBtUr.    In  1588  there  ap- 
manner,  they  find  upon  a  dunghill.    The  beau-  peered  a  rhymed  edition  and  a  translation  into 
tiful  Hcjcna  and  her  son  have  disappeared  for  low  Dutch;  in  1689,  a  translation  into  French, 
ever. — That  some  such  person  as  Faustus  has  ffistoire   prodigietue  et  lamentdUs   de  Jeam 
existed  is  asserted  in  the  most  direct  manner  Faust ;  about  the  same  time,  an  English  ver- 
by  writers  who  profess  to  have  conversed  with  sion,   "  A  Ballad  of  the  lifSs  and  Death  cMf 
Iiim.  Among  these  eye-witnesses  are  Philip  He-  Doctor   Faustus,  the   great   Cot^farer;"  and 
lanchthon,  the  great  reformer,  and  Conrad  Ges-  shortly  after,  **  The  History  of  the  DamnaUe 
ner  (1561),  and  even  in  Luther's  '^  Table-Talk"  Life  and  Deserved  Death  of'^Dr.  John  Fanstaa.** 
mention  is  made  of  Dr.  Faustus  as  a  man  irre-  The  latter  version  seems  to  have  been  the  bans 
trievably  lost.    But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  of  Christopher  Marlowe^s  drama,  **  Lifb  and 
that  the  real  name  of  this  man  was  Faustus.  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,"  which  in  ita  torn  was 
Joseph  Gurres  maintains  that  a  certain  George  transformed  into  a  German  puppet  plaj.    It  is 
Sabcllicus  is  the  only  historical  person  in  whom  from  this  puppet  play,  which  naa  preserved  its 
the  original  of  Faust  can  bo  recognized.    In  popularity  in  Germany  for  two  centuries,  that 
his  opinion  Faustus  was  a  fictitious  name  which  Goethe  drew  the  first  conception  of  his  tngedy, 
Sabellicus  assumed.    Others  have  endeavored  a  fact  which  explains  the  strildi^  similarity  be- 
to  show  that  George  'Sabcllicus  disappeared  tween  the  openmg  monologue  of  Fanst  inlfaF* 
about  the  year  151 G  or  1517,  and  that  Faust  lowo's  and  Goethe's  poems.    In  1699,  O.  R. 
was  one  of  his  pupils.    Faust's  death  is  pre-  Widmann  published  (in  (German)  a  **  Troe  Hi»> 
sumed  to  have  taken  place  in  1538.    Tradition  tory  of  the  Horrid  and  Execrable  Bins  and 
has  connected  with  his  name  a  great  number  Vices,  also  of  many  Miraculous  and  pasnog 
of  biographical  traits  and  magical  feats  former-  strange  Adventures,  of  Dr.  Johannes  Faostns" 
ly  ascribed  to  other  reputed  coi^urcrs,  such  as  (8  vols.).    A  new  version  appeared  in  167^ 
Albertus  Magnus,  Simon  Magus,  and  Paracelsus,  bearing  the  title  (in  German),  **  The  Scandalous 
'^  Faust,"  says  GOrres,  **  is  rather  a  book  than  a  Life  and  Uorrible  Death  of  Uie  Kotoriooa  Arch- 
person.    All  that  is  related  of  his  wonderful  Necromancer  Dr.  Johann  Faust^"    It  waa  often 
magical  powers  has  formed  part  of  popular  tra^-  republished,  but  replaced  at  last  by  an  abridged 
dition  for  centuries  before  his  time.     Faust  edition  of  Widmann's  version  (17281    A  great 
was,  so  to  speak,  merely  the  seal  stamped  upon  number  of  books  on  necromancy  also  pretend 
the  collection  of  all  these  traditions."    This  to  ^ve,  firom  original  manoaonpta  of  Fansti 
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Ui  oabalistio  formulas,  charmsi,  talismans,  &o.  are  attribnted  to  tliem.    The  quarrels  between 
All  of  these  publications^  and  also  all  important  the  archbishop  Diether  von  Isenburg  and  Adolf 
monographs  bearing  upon  this  subject,  have  of  Nassau,  which  resulted  in  the  sacking  of 
been  reprinted  in  the  valuable  collection  of  J.  Mentz  by  the  latter  in  1462,  proved  disastrous 
Soheible,  Iku  Klo%ter  weltlich  und  geUtlich  to  Faust's  establishment ;  his  workmen  were 
(Stuttgart,  1847).     More  than  250  different  scattered,  and  tlie  printing  process,  which  had 
irorks  on  the  legend  of  Faust  are  enumerated  been  kept  as  a  secret  in  Mentz,  was  divulged  by 
in  Peter^s  Literatur  der  FausUage  (2  vols.,  them  in  other  countries.    A  short  time  after- 
Halle,  1849,  2d  edition  1861).  ward,  however,  Faust  was  enabled  to  resume 
FAUST,  or  Fust,  Johann,  an  associate  of  his  operations.     He  made  several  journeys  to 
Gutenberg  and  Schdffer  in  the  first  develop-  Paris,  in  the  last  of  which  he  is  supposed  to 
ment  of  the  art  of  printing,  born  in  Mentz,  have  died  there  of  the  plague. 
died  in  Paris  about  1466.    lie  probably  had  FAUSTIN  I.    See  Soulouqtte. 
no  share  in  the  invention  of  the  art,  and  his  FAUSTINA,  Annia  Galeria,  daughter  of 
ocmnection  with  it  commenced  in  1450,  when  Annius  Yerus,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  wife  of 
Gutenberg,  having  expended  a  fortune  in  ex-  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  born  A.  D.  104, 
perimenting,  induced  Faust  to  enter  into  part-  died  in  141.    She  ascended  the  throne  with 
nerahip  with  him,  and  advance  funds  to  estab-  Antoninus  in  138,  and  though  the  emperor 
liah  the  business  of  printing  at  Mentz,  the  latter  grieved  at  the  profligacy  of  her  life,  his  affec- 
havinga  lien  on  the  materi^s  as  security.    The  tion  for  her  made  him  place  her  after  death 
only  Known  productions  of  the  press  of  Faust  among  the  number  of  the  goddesses,  raise  tem- 
•ad  Gutenberg  are  an  indulgence  granted  by  pics  and  altars  to  her,  and  have  medals  struck 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  Paulinus  Chappe,  ambassa-  in  her  honor,  exceeding  in  number  and  variety 
dor  of  the  kinff  of  Cyprus,  of  which  13  copies  on  those  in  honor  of  any  other  Roman  empress. — 
Tellnm  printed  in  1454  remain,  and  2  copies  of  Annia,  younger  daughter  of  the  preceding,  wife 
a  2d  edition  printed  in  1455,  and  an  ^^  Appeal  ofher  cousin  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  bom 
to  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  ^*  supposed  to  A.  D.  125,  died  in  1*75.    She  was  the  Messalina 
belong  to  the  former  year.    The  celebrated  folio  of  her  time,  surpassing  even  the  dissolute  man- 
Latin  Bible  of  the  Mazarin  library  is  aJso  at-  ners  ofher  mother.    The  emperor  was  aware  of 
tribnted  to  this  period.    This  is  a  close  imi-  her  disorderly  life,  but  loved  her,  notwithstand- 
tation  i3i  the  besl  writing,  the  rubricated  cap-  ing  the  railleries  and  murmurs  of  the  people  and 
itals  beinff  written  in  by  hand ;  and  it  is  probably  the  advice  of  his  friends.    She  accompanied  him 
to  this  edition  that  is  to  be  referred  the  well  in  an  expedition  to  the  East,  and  suddenly  died 
bown  though  apocryphal  story  of  Faust  hav-  at  a  village  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus.    Au- 
ing  been  arrested  at  Paris  on  a  charge  of  magic  rclius  mourned  for  her,  ranked  her  among  the 
fin*  selling,  at  a  fraction  of  their  usual  price,  goddesses,  caused  medals  to  be  struck  in  her 
oopies  of  the  Bible  so  exactly  alike  that  they  honor  bearing  the  inscription  of  Pudieitia^  and 
iMrald  not  have  been  produced  by  human  agcn-  exalted  the  place  where  she  died  into  a  city 
tsf  alone.    A  copy  of  this  edition,  the  only  one  with  the  name  of  Faustinopolis. 
in  America,  is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  James  FAVERSIIAM,   or  Feversham,   a  market 
Lenox,  of  New  York;  it  cost  about  (3,000.  town,  borough,  and  parish  of  Kent,  England, 
In  1455  Faust  put  an  end  to  the  partnership  and  a  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Dover, 
by  soing  Gutenberg  for  his  advances,  amount-  on  a  branch  of  the  Swale,  45  m.  £.  S.  £. 
ing  apparently  to  only  1,600  florins,  but  swelled  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  4,595.    It  contains  a 
by  charges  of  interest  and  expenses  to  2,020.  handsome  church,  built  of  flint,  with  a  light 
llie  salt  resulted  in  his  favor,  and  he  took  pos-  and  graceful  spire,  several  chapels,  schools,  and 
ieaslon  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  in  satis*  assembly  rooms,   and  a  theatre.    The   town 
ftetion  of  the  debt    Faust  then  associated  with  has  long  been  famous  for   the  manufacture 
hfanaelf  Peter  Schdffer,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  of  gunpowder,  and  has  also  some  factories  of 
been  in  their  employment,  and  had  perfected  Roman  cement.    Its  chief  trade  is  in  oysters. 
fhe  process  of  making  movable  metallic  types  It  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  150  tons  burden. 
bjr  tne  invention  of  the  punch.    The  first  com-  FAVIGNANA  (anc.  jEgusa  or  j£(hvsa,  an 
uete  result  of  this  new  invention  was    the  important  Roman  naval  station),  an  island  of 
Maiionale  Divinorum  Officiarum  of  Dnrandus  the  iEgades  group  in  the  Mediterranean,  8  m. 
(large  folio,  1459).    Two  editions  of  a  Psalter,  from  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily ;  pop.  4,000.    It  is 
oeantifhlly  executed^  had  previously  appeared  about  5  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  8  m.  broad. 
with  the  imprint  of  Faust  and  SchOffer  (1457  The  surface  is  low,  with  the  exception  of  a 
and  1459),  but  in  these  the  large  capitals  were  range  of  hills  running  through  the  centre,  on 
ent  on  wood.    Copies  of  9  other  works  from  theculminatingsummitof  which  is  the  castle  of 
thdr  press  with  date  and  imprint  still  exist,  Santa  Catarina.    There  is  a  fine  bay  on  the  £., 
inelading  a  Latin  Vulgate  Bible  (2  vols,  large  on  which  stand  the  town  and  fortress  of  Son 
foL,  1^2),  and  the  De  OffidU  and  Paradoxa  Leonardo.    San  Giacomo,  the  principal  place, 
of  Cicero  (small  foL,  1466;  a  copy  of  tliis,  the  is  on  the  N.  coast.    The  island  has  several  quar- 
^rst  printed  elassio  anther,  is  in  the  Astor  ries,  and  extensive  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries, 
Hbrary,  New  York),  beside  several  not  so  au-  in  the  produce  of  which,  and  in  sheep,  goats, 
ttfenticated,  which.  Ih>m  a  dose  resemblance  poultry,  &c.,  it  has  a  flourishing  export  trade. 
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FAYRAS,    TnoMAS    Mahi,  marqnis  of,  a  proclaiming  on  this  occasion  his  enthnriastSo 

French  conspirator  against  the  revolation,  horn  love  of  free  institutions.    In  the  same  year  he 

in  Blois  in  1745,  hanged  in  Paris,  Feb.  19,  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  hody,  and 

1790.    He  entered  the  army  in  1755,  and  after  gave  a  new  evidence  of  his  moral  oonrage  on 

several  campaigns  was  made  first  lieutenant  in  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Anstna  (April, 

the  Swiss  guards  of  Monsieur  (afterward  Louis  1859),  by  denouncing  in  that  body  the  ineon* 

XVIII.))  and  in  1787  commanded  a  legion  in  sistency  of  the  violent  overthrow  of  liberty  at 

Holland  during  the  insurrection  against  the  home  and  the  attempt  to  establish  it  by  force 

stadtholder.     In  1790  he  was  apprehended  as  of  arms  abroad. 

the  ringleader  of  a  ])lot  to  introduce  an  army  of  FAWKES,  Gmr,  a  British  conspirator,  bom 
30,000  men,  Swiss  and  Germans,  into  Paris  by  in  Yorkshire,  executed  in  London,  Jan.  80, 1608. 
night,  which  was  to  murder  Bailly,  Lafayette,  A  soldier  of  fortune,  he  was  serving  in  the 
and  Keeker,  and  to  carry  off  the  royal  family  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  when  early 
and  the  seals  of  state  to  Poronne.  He  was  sup-  in  1604  the  scheme  of  blowing  np  the  parli^ 
posed  to  be  a  secret  agent  of  the  highest  person-  ment  house  with  gunpowder,  and  thus  destroy- 
ages,  and  suspicion  was  directed  to  Monsieur,  ing  at  a  blow  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  wss 
who,  alarmed  by  the  public  agitation,  exculpated  conceived  by  Robert  Oatesby,  a  Ronuui  Catbo- 
himself  by  a  speecli  at  the  h6tel  de  ville.  Favras  lie  of  ancient  and  opulent  &mily.  It  was  in- 
was  summoned  before  the  Chatelet,  and,  while  tended  thus  to  take  vengeance  for  the  severity 
the  populace  sliowcd  the  greatest  fury  against  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics,  a  relaxation 
him,  shouting  ^^  Favras  to  the  lamp-post,"  he  of  which  had  been  vainly  expected  on  the  ae« 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  and  he  met  his  cession  of  James.  Fa wkes  was  perhaps  the  4th 
fate  witli  unshaken  fortitude.  When  told  that  person  admitted  into  the  conspiracy,  and  re- 
no  revelations  would  save  his  own  life,  he  an-  turned  to  England  in  Hay,  1604,  havinff  been 
swercd:  "Then  my  secret  shall  die  with  me."  selected  as  a  useful  coadjutor  by  Thomas  Winter, 
His  execution  took  place  at  night,  by  the  light  of  who  had  gone  on  a  fruitless  mission  to  solicit 
torches,  amid  the  jests  of  the  crowd,  and  was  the  the  intervention  of  the  Spanish  king  in  behslf 
first  exam]>le  of  the  equality  of  revolutionary  of  the  English  Catholics.  Thomas  Percy,  one 
justice,  capital  punishment  having  formerly  been  of  the  confederates,  rented  a  house  ad|joininff 
inflicted  on  nobles  by  decapitation,  and  only  on  that  in  which  parliament  was  to  assemble,  of 
plebeians  by  hanging.  which  Fawkes,  who  was  unknown  in  London, 

FAYRE,  Gabuiel  Claude  JuLfcs,  a  French  took  possession  as  his  servant,  under  the  as- 

lawyer  and  politician,  bom  in  Lvons,  March  sumed  name  of  Johnson.    Pariiament  was  soon 

21,  1809.    From  1880,  when  he  advocated  the  after  adjourned  till  Feb.  7,  1606,  and  on  Deo. 

abolition  of  royalty,  until  the  present  day,  he  11  preceding  the  conspirators  secretly  met  in 

has  been  a  consistent  champion  of  republican  the  hired  house  of  Percy,  and  began  to  excavate 

principles,  in  the  press,  in  the^  forum,  and  at  a  mine.    Seven  men  were  thus  oocopied  until 

the  bar,  where  he  has  frequently  been  the  do-  Christmas  eve,  never  appearing  in  uie  upper 

fender  of  parties  indicted  by  the  government,  part  of  the  house,  while  Fawkes  kept  constant 

After  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  became  watch  above.    Parliament  was  again  prorogoed 

secretary-general  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  from  Feb.  7  to  Oct.  8,  and  the  eon^iratofs 

but  resigned  on  being  elected  to  the  constitu-  therefore  dispersed  for  a  time,  hnt  completed 

ent  assembly.    He  officiated  for  some  time  as  their  arrangements  between  the  following  Feb- 

under  secretary  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  af-  ruary  and  May.    Their  labor  was  lightened  by 

fairs,  and  was  often  heard  in  debate.    He  voted  hiring  a  vault  immediately  below  the  house  of 

for  the  prosecution  of  Lonis  Blanc  and  Cans-  lords,  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  a  dcikr 

sidiere,  on  account  of  the  insurrection  of  June,  in  coals,  into  which  they  conveyed  by  nidbt  86 

1848,  and  for  proscriptive  measures  against  po-  barrels  of  powder,  and  covered  them  wiu  fitf* 

litical  clubs  and  tumultuous  assemblies  in  the  gots.    They  again  dispersed,  Fawkes  proceed* 

street ;  but  he  proposed  a  preamble  to  the  con-  ing  to  Flanders  to  confer  with  persons  there 

stitution,  making  it  incumbent  upon  the  state  with  a  view  to  securing  foreign  cooperation  in 

to  assist  those  of  the  working  classes  who  were  the  military  and  political  movementa  that  were 

unable  to  find  employment,  refused  to  join  in  to  follow  the  explosion;  and  as  money  was  need* 

the  vote  of  thanks  to  Cavaignac,  'and  opposed  ed  to  prepare  for  these,  8  wealthy  gentlemeiL 

the  exi>edition  of  Dec.  1848,  to  Rome.    After  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  and 

the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presi-  Francis  Tresham,  were  made  privy  to  the  plot 

dency  (Dec.  20,  1848),  he  became  his  strenuous  The  meeting  of  parliament  was  again  deferred 

opponent^  and  after  the  flight  of  I>?dru-Rollin  to  Nov.  5,  and  Fawkes  was  appointed  to  fire 

(June  13,  1849),  Favre  was  the  acknowledged  the  mine  with  a  slow  match*    The  conspiracy 

leader  of  the  montngne  party.    After  the  coup  was  detected  from  the  attempt  of  some  one 

d^etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  was  elected  member  privy  to  it  to  save  the  life  of  Lord  Montea^ 

of  the  general  council  of  the  departments  of  the  a  Roman  Catholic  peer.    Thongh  il  had  Men 

Loire  and  Rhone,  but  refused  to  take  the  oath  decided  to  convey  no  express  information  to 

to  the  new  constitution.    In  1858  he  created  a  the  Roman  Catholics  who  wonid  be  prcswt| 

profound  sensation  by  his  defence  of  Orsini,  but  only  to  prevent  on  general  gronnda  as  many 

whose  advocate  he  was,  and  by  his  boldness  in  as  possible  mnn  attenmng^  yet  on  Ook  S6  Lord 
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IConteagle  received  an  anonjmons  letter  en-  claesics  of  his  country.    His  most  noted  work  is 

treating  his  absence  from  the  parliament,  and  his  **  Fables  ''  (MesSn,  Vienna,  1820 ;  German 

intimating  a  terrible  danger.    The  letter  was  translation  by  Petz,  Vienna,  1821),  in  the  style 

shown  to  seyeral  lords  of  the  council,  and  after-  of  those  of  Lessin^.    A  collection  of  his  works 

ward  to  the  king,  and  resulted  in  a  search  in  8  vols,  appeared  at  Pesth  in  184B-*4. 

through  the  neighboring  houses  and  cellars  on  FAY,   Theodobb  Sedowiok,   an  American 

the  night  of  Nov.  4,  when  Fawkes  was  seized  author  and  diplomatist,  born  in  New  York,  Feb. 

Jnst  aner  issuing  from  the  cellar,  in  which  the  10,  1807.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828, 

E^er  was  at  once  discovered  beneath  the  but  almost  immediately  afterward  resigned  his 
ta.  Matches  and  torchwood  were  found  profession  for  a  literary  life,  and  became  a  con- 
I  pockets.  Brought  before  the  king  and  tributor  to  the  "  New  York  Mirror,"  and  sub- 
comicil,  he  boldly  avowed  his  purpose,  but  not  sequently  one  of  its  editors.  In  1882  he  publish- 
even  the  rack  could  extort  from  him  any  dis-  ed  ^^  Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Quiet  Man,"  a 
doaore  concerning  his  associates  till  they  had  collection  of  articles  which  had  from  time  to 
announced  themselves  by  appearing  in  arms,  time  appeared  in  the  '^Mirror."  In  1883  he 
The  failure  of  the  plot  was,  however,  complete,  married,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Europe,  where 
and  Fawkes  was  arraigned,  condemned,  and  he  spent  3  years  in  travelling.  Among  the  fruits 
ezeeated,  as  were  7  of  his  confederates,  while  of  his  observations  abroad  was  the  ^^  Minute 
others  were  tried  separately.  The  atrocious  Book,"  a  journal  of  travels.  During  his  absence 
character  of  this  conspiracy  prejudiced  the  appeared  also  his  first  novel,  "  Norman  Leslie " 
minda  of  the  nation  agamst  the  Roman  Catho-  (New  York,  1836),  which  had  considerable  suc- 
fioi^  and  led  to  the  enactment  of  additional  cess.  In  1837  Mr.  Fay  received  the  appointment 
penal  statutes  against  them.  The  anniversary  of  U.  S.  secretary  of  legation  at  the  court  of 
of  the  plot  Nov.  5.  was  long  celebrated  in  Eng-  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  1858, 
land  and  New  England  by  the  boys  of  the  towns  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  resident  minister  at 
carrying  about  an  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  which  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  still  remains.  In 
was  finally  burned  in  some  public  place.  It  1840  he  published  the  "  Countess  Ida,"  a  novel 
was  onstomary  for  the  boys  on  these  occasions  designed  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  practice  of 
to  dng  verses  beginning :  duelling,  which  was  followed  in  18^  by  ^^  Ho- 

.     ^^   --.    -  ^       .  boken,  a  Romance  of  New  York,"  written  with 

Tte  gunpowder  trcacon  and  plot.  »  Similar  object.    In  1861  appeared  his  "  Ulnc, 

or  the  Voices,"  a  poem  in  19  cantos  (to  which 
This  coatom  has  entirely  ceased  in  New  Eng-  a  20th  was  added  in  the  '^  Knickerbocker  Gal- 
land,  thongh  it  is  still  maintained  to  some  ex-  lery "  in  1865),  describing  the  struggles  of  the 
tent  in  the  mother  country.  It  was  formerly  a  human  soul  wiUi  demoniac  temptations.  Among 
legal  holiday  in  England,  but  has  recently  been  Mr.  Fay's  remaining  works  are  "  Sydney  Olif- 
ahdiahed  aa  such.  ton"  (1839)  and  "  Robert  Rueful "  (1844),  two 
FAXARDO,  Diego  Saavedra,  a  Spanish  au-  short  tales,  a  series  of  papers  on  Shakespeare. 
thor  and  statesman,  bom  in  Algczares,  in  the  and  a  variety  of  fugitive  pieces  in  prose  and 
province  of  Murcia,  in  1684,  died  in  Madrid  in  verse.  A  " History  of  Switzerland"  by  him  is 
1648.   Having  been  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  law  announced. 

at  the  nniversity  of  Salamanca,  he  lived  40  years  FAYAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Isl- 

oot  of  Spain,  employed  on  various  diplomatic  ends,  in  lat.  38°  80'  N.,  long.  28**  40'  W. ;  area 

missions  for  the  government.    His  last  mission  about  27,620  acres,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is 

was  at  the  congress  of  Mtinster  from  1643  to  under  cultivation;  pop.  about 26,000.  The  sur- 

1646  aa  representative  of  Philip  IV.    Finally,  face  is  rugged,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous. 

on  being  recalled  in  the  latter  year  to  Spain,  he  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.    The  soil  is 


appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  conn-  in  general  very  fertile.  The  principal  vegetable 

cil  of  the  Indies.    The  first  edition  of  his  most  proiluctions  are  firs,  palms,  vines,  pineapples, 

SQOoessful  work,  Empresas  politicas,  6  idea  de  oranges,  potatoes,  cabbages,  maize,  and  wheat. 

vnprineipe politico  Christiana,  &c.,  intended  to  The  chief  object  of  agriculture  is  the  vine,  and 

inrtract  the  infante  of  Spain,  to  whom  it  wos  the  island  has  produced  annually  about  200  pipes 

dedicated,  in  the  duties  of  government,  appear-  of  wine,  and  in  good  seasons  from  8,000  to  10,- 

ed  at  Mtinster  in  1646.    He  wrote  the  2  first  000  pipes,  the  product  of  all  the  islands,  have 

Tidnmea   of  the  "History  of  the  Goths   in  been  exported  from  Fayal.    The  other  most  im- 

foain,''  which  was  continued  through  the  reign  portant  exports  are  fruit,  especially  oranges,  and 

cwHenry  II.  by Alonso  Nufiez  de  Castro.    Fax-  corn.    The  imports  are  manufactured  goods, 

ardo'a  complete  works  were  published  at  Ant-  cotton  twist,  flax,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco, 

werp  in  1688,  and  a  new  edition  at  Madrid  in  and  soap.    In  1869,  the  island  was  visited  by  a 

1789-'90.  severe  famine,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  three 

FAY,  AxDRAa,  a  Hnngaiian  author,  bom  at  successive  crops.    Fayal  has  the  best  harbor  of 

Eohany,  in  the  county  of  Zempl^n,  in  1786.  He  all  the  Azorean  group,  and  a  considerable  transit 

stndied  law,  was  active  as  a  member  of  the  trade.  About  170  American  whalers  touch  here 

national  opposition  agfunst  the  rule  of  Metter-  annually  and  land  the  oil  of  such  fish  as  they  have 

nich,  and  wrote  a  series  of  works  in  prose  and  caught  in  their  outward  voyage,  whence  it  is 

poetry,  which  procured  him  a  place  among  the  shipped  for  its  destination.    Capital,  Horta,  or 
TOL.  vn. — 28 
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y Ula  Orta  (sometimes  improperly  called  Fayal),  bnsheb  of  Ihdiin  oom^  and  6S,M1  or  itmI 

a  handsome  town  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  island,  potatoes.    There  were  42  churches,  and  M  ;■- 

a^oining  the  harbor  before  mentioned ;  pop.  pils  attending  pnblic  schods.    Oafnul,  Fayctti 

6,000  or  6,000.    The  steam  packets  of  the  Brit-  C!onrt  House.    Y.  A  S.  £.  co.  ^  TexM^  ]Bt» 

ish  West  India  mail  company  regularly  call  at  sected  by  the  Colorado  river,  wbidi  is  uti^ 

^^^^  ,.....*.  ^^^  during  half  the  year  as  &r  at  La  GnDfi^ 
FATETTE,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  the  county  seat;  area,  1,025  aq.  m.;  pop.  b 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Penn..  1858,  9,457,  of  whom  2,854  were  davet.  Tba 
bordering  on  Maryland  and  Virginia,  ana  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  a(H],coDastiBf  of 
bounded  W.  by  the  Monongahela  river ;  area,  a  black  sandy  loam,  is  highly  prodoctive.  h 
about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  39,112.  There  1850  it  yielded  116,030  bodiels  of  Indian  eon, 
are  two  mountain  ridges :  one  called  Laurel  hill,  1,194  bales  of  cotton,  4,880  Iba.  ui  tobaceo,  lad 
stretching  along  the  E.  boundary  of  the  county ;  86,255  of  butter.  There  were  4  cboidieBt  1 
and  the  other  known  as  Chestnut  ridge,  a  newspaper  office,  and  270  pnpiLs  attending  pnb- 
branch  of  the  Alleghanies,  traversing  its  cen-  lie  scnools.  Coal  is  the  most  important  hub- 
tral  part  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  mostly  un-  eral  production.  YL  A  8.  W.  eo.  ctf  TeuL, 
dulating.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  tlie  N.  W.  part^  bordering  on  JiOssissippi,  and  waUnred  by  Loo- 
but  el^where  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage  sahatchie  and  Wolf  riven ;  area,  about  560  sq. 
than  to  tillage.  Iron  and  bituminous  coal  are  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  26,719,  of  whom  15,264  wen 
abundant.  In  1850  the  productions  were  696,-  slaves.  It  has  a  fertile,  well  cnltivated  soil,  md 
092  bushels  of  Indian  com,  304,102  of  wheat,  in  1850  yielded  larger  crops  of  sweet  poCatoei 
506,885  of  oats,  22,096  tons  of  hay,  and  558,-  and  cotton  thiui  any  other  ooanty  of  the  state. 
555  lbs.  of  butter.  The  county  contained  about  The  productions  in  that  year  amounted  to  28,- 
150  miUs  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  84  802  Dales  of  cotton,  963,945  boshels  of  Indisii 
churches,  10  newspaper  offices,  and  8,859  pupils  com,  113^95  of  oatEL  111,697  of  sweet  potatoes, 
attending  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  na-  and  143,792  lbs.  or  butter.  There  weie  60 
tional  road,  and  accessible  by  steamboats  on  the  churches,  and  1,246  pupils  attending  poblic 
Monongahela.  Organized  in  1783,  and  named  and  other  schools.  Capital,  SomerriI&.  VIL 
in  honor  of  the  marquis  de  Lafayette.  Capital,  A  central  co.  of  Ky.,  and  the  second  ai  the 
IJniontown.  II.  A  W.  co.  of  V  a.,  bounded  N.  state  in  population,  bounded  S.  by  Kemtaskj 
by  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Gauley  rivers,  and  river,  and  drained  by  some  of  its  afihients; 
N.  E.  by  Meadow  river ;  area,  770  sq.  m. ;  pop.  area,  about  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  22,786, 
in  1850,  8,955,  of  whom  156  were  slaves.  It  of  whom  10,889  were  alaves.  It  has  a  rolling 
has  a  mountainous  surface,  with  several  consid-  surface,  and  a  fertile  and  wdl  tilled  soil,  nnder- 
erable  elevations,  tlie  highest  of  which  are  Gau-  lying  which  is  an  excellent  species  ot  boiling 
ley  and  Sewell  mountains.  Near  the  Kanawha  stone  called  blue  or  Trenton  limestone.  The 
or  New  river,  which  intersects  the  county,  is  a  staple  productions  are  grain,  hemp,  cattle, 
remarkable  cliffy  1,000  feet  high,  called  Mar-  horses,  and  swine.  In  1850  the  oountj  yielded 
shall^s  pillar.  The  scenery  of  the  county  is  ex-  1,579,698  bushels  of  Indian  com,  T8,074  of 
ceedingly  picturesque ;  the  soil  is  generally  good,  wheat,  169,667  of  oats,  and  2,067  tons  of  henp. 
and  among  the  highlands  particularly  there  are  There  were  27  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  sim 
many  open  tracts  of  remarkable  fertility.  Iron  1,675  pupils attendingpublic  and  other sdiodk 
ore  is  the  chief  mineral.  The  staples  are  grain,  Capital,  Lexington.  yllL  A  8.  W.  oa  of  Olno, 
hay,  cattle,  and  butter,  and  in  1850  the  produc-  intersected  by  two  lines  of  railroad ;  nna^  414 
tions  were  111,064  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,726.  It  has  a  level  or 
414  of  wheat,  56,037  of  oats,  950  tons  of  hay,  and  undulating  surface,  and  a  ferdle  soil,  eonsirtiDg 
and  56,409  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  6  churches  of  deep  black  loam.  Gnun,  hay,  and  eatUe  an 
and  06  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  the  chief  staples,  and  in  1858  toe  county  pro- 
real  esUte  in  1850,  $801,272.  Capital,  Fayette-  duced  2,257,752  bushels  of  Indian  oorn,  and 
ville.  III.  A  W.  CO  of  Ga.,  traversed  by  Flint  258,920  of  wheat  In  1850  there  were  91  chnzch- 
river ;  area,  486  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  8,800,  of  es,  1  newspaper  of&ce,  and  2,090  pnpils  attend* 
whom  2,268  wore  slaves.  The  surface  is  most-  ing  public  schools.  Capital  Wasni^^n.  IX 
ly  level,  and  the  soil,  formed  by  the  disintegra-  An  K  co.  of  Ind.,  one  of  the  first  of  the  stats 
tion  of  primary  rocks,  is  unproductive.  Gran-  in  population  and  improvements ;  area,  about 
ite  and  iron  are  the  principal  minerals.  The  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,217.  The  sorfiue 
productions  in  1850  were  318,118  bushels  of  In-  is  level  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  fotileL  The 
dian  corn,  34,365  of  oats,  54,456  of  sweet  pota-  chief  staples  are  gnun,  cattle,  and  swine.  lo 
toes,  and  4,253  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1850  the  productions  were  945,614  bndiels  of 
12  churches,  and  800  pupils  attendios  public  Indian  corn,  98,469  of  wheat^  43,688  of  oats, 
schools.  Capital,  Fayettovillo.  IV.  A  N.  W.  and  4,691  tons  of  hay.  There  were  27  chvcb- 
co.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Mississippi ;  area,  about  es,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  2,846  pupils  attend- 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,681  of  whom  1,221  ing  pnblic  schools.  Limestone  is  the  principil 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  moderately  uneven  sur-  rook.  Tlie  "Whitewater  canal  and  a  railroad 
face,  drained  by  numerous  streams,  and  a  pro-  connecting  the  county  with  Cincinnati,  Ohio^ 
ductive  soil,  suitable  for  com  and  cotton.  In  intersect  it.  Organized  in  1810.  Capital,  Con- 
1850  it  yieldei  2,020  bales  of  cotton.  826,844  nersville.    X.  A  central  oo.  of  QL,  intanected 
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byEaskaskia  river;  area,  640  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  by  IXerodotus.     This  remarkable  monument 

185&  9,692.    The  surface  is  leveJ^  and  occupied  formerly  communicated  with  the  brick  pyramid 

by  alternate  tracts  of  fertile  prairie  and  good  of  llowara,  which  stands  a  little  N.  of  it,  and 

timber   land.    The  productions  in  1850  were  which,  before  it  was  partly  destroyed  to  fiimish 

898,765  bushels  of  Indian  com,  18,277  of  wheat,  material  for  other  buildings,  was  848  feet  square 

88,427  of  oats,  and  146,188  lbs.  of  butter.  There  at  the  base.    It  is  now  about  800  feet  square 

were  4  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  900  and  106  feet  high. 

piipilB  attending  public  schools.    The  central  FAZY,  Jean  James,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom 

nuitNid  of  Illinois  passes  through  the  county,  in  Geneva,  May  12,  1796.    He  completed  his 

and  a  number  of  small  streams  supply  it  with  education  in  France,  wrote  several  treatises  on 

water  power.  Oapital,yandalia.  XL  A  N.  E.  co.  political  economy,  and  was  extensively  connect- 

of  Iowa;  area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  8,857.  cd  with  journalism  in  Paris  (and  afterward  in 

It  is  drained  by  the  head  branches  of  Turkey  Switzerland)  where  his  radical  opinions  involved 

river,  is  well  supplied  with  water  power,  and  him  in  difficulties  with  t^e  French  government. 

has  a  healthy  climate.    The  surface  is  undulat-  After  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  took  an  active 

ing,  and  occupied  partly  by  fertile  prairies,  and  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution, 

putly  by  forests.    In  1856  the  productions  which  was  adopted  June  7, 1842,  and  in  the  at- 

were  279,044  bushels  of  Indian  com,  94,560  of  tempt  of  his  party  ^eb.  13,  1843)  to  overthrow 

wheat,  64,886  of  oats,  48,886  of  potatoes,  and  the  government.    He  afterward  became  a  mem- 

72.667  lbs,  of  butter.    Capital,  West  Union.  ber  of  the  great  council,  distinguishing  himself  as 

FAYETTEVHiLE,  a  post  town  and  capital  the  principal  champion  of  the  introduction  of 

of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  O.,  situated  on  the  W.  trial  by  jury,  which  institution  was  adopted, 

bank  of  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the  head  of  natural  Jan.  12,  1844.    In  1846  the  radicals  became 

naTigation,  60  m.  S.  from  Raleigh,  and  100  m.  exasperated  at  the  neutrality  observed  by  the 

N.  W.  from  Wilmington ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,648  ;  Genevese  government  in  the  conflict  between 

in  1868,  about  7,000.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons.    A  revo- 

towna  in  the  state,  the  centre  of  an  active  trade,  lution  broke  out  (Oct.  5),  a  provisional  govem- 

and  the  seat  of  manufactures  of  some  import-  ment  was  established  (Oct.  9),  and  Fazy,  who 

ance.    The  cape  Fear  river  has  been  rendered  placed  himself  at  its  head,  became  the  mling 

naTigable  by  means  of  locks  and  dams  as  far  as  spirit  of  the  new  grand  council  of  Geneva.  The 

the  ooal  mines  of  Chatham  co.,  and  plank  roads  constitution  now  in  force  in  Geneva  was  com- 

have  been  oonstracted  leading  to  various  parts  pleted  by  this  council,  the  demolition  of  the 

of  Uie  interior.    The  pine  forests  which  cover  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Geneva  was  pro- 

mnoh  of  the  adjacent  country  furnish  large  posed,  and  carried  into  effect  in  1850,  a  na- 

q;iiantitie8  of  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  for  ex-  tional   institution  for  arts  and  sciences  was 

portation«     The  town  has  several  turpentine  founded,  and  Geneva  was  embellished  under  the 

WBtilleriee,  cotton  factories,  and  grist  mills.    It  direction  of  Fazy,  who  also  gave  a  powerful 

eontuna  a  large  United  States  arsenal  of  con-  impulse  to  the  construction  of  railways  and 

•traction,  covering  about  50  acres  of  ground,  telegraphs.    He  insisted  upon  an  unrelenting 

and  in  1850  had  8  newspaper  offices  and  8  banks,  opposition  to  the  Catholic  league,  and  upon 

Fayetteville  was  settled  m  1762,  and  before  re-  the  unflinching  application  of  democratic  insti- 

ceiving  its  present  name  in  1784  was  known  tutions  in  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 

euooeaaiyely  as  Campbelltown  and   as   Cross  ment;  as  n  delegate  of  Geneva  in  1847  he 

Cieek.    In  1831  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  a  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  new  federal 

great  fire,  and  nearly  $100,000  was  subscribed  constitution,  which  was  adopted  Sept.  12, 1848. 

m  ita  reUrf  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  From  Feb.  to  Dec.  1848,  he  was  out  of  office, 

FAYOOM,  Fatoum,  Fa  yum,  Faioom,  or  owing  to  disagreement  with  some  of  his  col- 
or Faioum  (Copt.  Phioum^  "  the  waters"),  a  leagues ;  but  with  this  exception  he  was  unin- 
TaUey  and  province  of  central  Egypt,  about  40  termptedly  at  the  head  of  the  Genevese  gov- 
m.  8.  W.  of  Cairo,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile ;  emment  until  Nov.  14,  1853,  when  a  coalition 
length  fh>m  E.  to  W.  88  m. ;  breadth  81m.;  of  the  moderate  democrats  and  the  old  conser- 
pop.  about  65,000.  It  is  of  oval  form,  and  in  vatives  displaced  him  from  power.  But  after 
aU  parts  much  lower  than  tiie  Nile.  It  is  well  having  officiated  in  1858  as  vice-president  of  the 
irrigated  both  by  natural  water  courses  and  by  federd  council  of  states,  he  became  its  president 
a  nnmber  of  canals,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  in  1854,  and  in  1855  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
Bahr-Yussu!^  or  canal  of  Joseph.  It  was  an-  former  position  of  president  of  the  government 
oiently  the  garden  of  Egypt,  and  is  still  pro-  of  Geneva,  which  ne  continues  to  hold  (1859). 
lific  of  com,  cotton,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  olives.  In  the  Neufch&tel  question  he  firmly  opposed 
and  roses.  At  the  N;  end  is  uie  Birket-el-Ke-  the  pretensions  of  Prassia,  and  he  opposed  in 
ronn,  which  was  long  erroneously  thought  to  1849  as  well  as  in  1858  the  attempts  of  the 
be  identical  with  Lake  Moeris.  The  principtd  federal  government  to  molest  the  pohtical  refu- 
town   is   Medinet-el-Fayoom  (Crocoailopolis^  gees  in  Switzerland. 

afterward  Aninoi),  near  which  several  broken  FEATHER  GRASS  (stipa  pennat<iy  Willd.), 

columns  of  red  granite,  carved  in  old  Egyptian  a  grass  readily  distinguishable  by  its  elegant  and 

s^yle,  with  lotus  bud  ci^itals,  mark  the  long  feather-like  awns.     It  grows  in  close,  matted 

ui^ated  dte  of  the  fSamoua  labyrinth  described  tufts,  having  very  long,  fine,  wiry,  dark  green 
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leaves,  numerous  tall  flower  stalks  with  small  thdr  flat  sides  an  plaoed  dose  to  eaeh  otiMr« 

florets,  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  sharp-  enabling  them  to  resist  any  ocdioaiy  force  Mtng 

pointed  elliptical  grains,  each  of  which  is  snr-  in  the  direction  of  their  plane^  as  the  impake 

mounted  by  the  feathered  awn  or  bristle  of  a  of  the  air  in  the  act  of  night,  thoodi  yielding 

foot  or  more  in  length.    This  is  of  a  rich  bird  readily  to  any  force  appUed  in  the  une  of  the 

of  paradise  color,  and  gives  a  remarkable  beauty  shaft.    The  barbs  taper  to  a  point,  bat  are  bread 

to  the  plant.    Gorardo,  a  famous  herbalist  in  near  the  shaft,  and  in  the  laige  wing  feaftheis 

1597,  iuforms  us  that  these  awned  seeds  were  the  convezity  of  one  is  received  into  a  ooncavi^ 

worn  in  his  time  by  ^^ sundry  ladies  instead  of  of  another;  bat  the  barbs  are  kept  in  place 

feathers.^'    It  is  this  species  which  is  the  prin-  chiefly  by  barbolea,  minnte  carved  filaznents 

cipal  grass  in  those  portions  of  the  steppes  of  arising  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  baxhi,  as  ths 

Asia  cdled  the  iruta  or  pasturing  grounds^  latter  does  from  the  shaft;  there  are  S  acta,  one 

growing  in  immense  quantities,  and  developing  curved  upward  and  the  other  downward,  uoss 

its  woody  root  stocks  above  the  soil,  much  to  the  of  one  barb  hooking  so  firmly  into  those  (tf  the 

annoyance  of  the  mower.     The  seeds  of  this  next  as  to  form  a  close  and  compact  soifoce:  in 

beautiful  grass  are  frequently  imported  from  the  ostrich  the  barbnles  are  well  developed,  iNit 

abroad  and  sold  in  our  seed  shops,  out  they  sel-  are  long,  loose,  and  separate,  giving  tiiat  soft 

dom  vegetate.        ^^  character  conveyed  by  the  term  imime.    The 

FEATHER  RIVER,  a  stream  rising  in  the  barbules  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  similir 

N.  E.  part  of  Plumas  co.,  California,  which  apparatus  on  their  ndes  called  barfoioels,  as  in 

flows  S.  W.  and  S.  through  a  rich  gold  region,  the  quills  of  the  golden  eagle  and  albidzoss; 

and  empties  into  the  Sacramento,  80  m.  above  these  serve  to  keep  the  barbnles  in  podtion,  bet 

Sacramento  City ;  length  about  180  m.  Itisnavi-  are  less  numerous  than  the  lattor.    In  most 

gable  as  far  as  Morysville,  to  which  point  steam-  feathers  there  is  an  i^pendage  near  the  i^psr 

boats  ascend  from  San  Francisco.    The  Middle  umbilicus  of  a  downv  duuraoter,  called  the  so- 

and  South  forks,  and  Yuba  river,  are  its  prin-  cessory  plume;  small  in  the  qaiUs  of  the  wingi 

cipal  tributaries.  and  tail,  in  some  body  feathers  of  hawka^  dnda^ 

FEATHERS,  a  complicated  modification  of  and  gulls  it  is  of  lai^  size,  in  some  q>eoies  as 

the  tegumentary  system,  forming  the  external  large  as  the  feather  whidi  sapportsit;  in  the 

covering  or  plumage  of  birds.    Though  chem-  emu  2  plumy  feathers  arise  from  one  qoill,  and 

ically   similar   to    and  homologous  with  the  sometimes  8  in  the  cassowary,  the  aaditioDsl 

hair  of  mammals,  their  anatomical  structure  is  plumes  being  these  accessory  feathers;  in  the 

in  some  respects  different.    An  ordinary  feather  ostrich  there  is  no  such  additional  toft.    There 

is  composed  of  a  quill  or  barrel,  a  shcdft,  and  a  is,  therefore,  every  sradation  ftom  a  ample 

vane  or  beard  consisting  of  barbs  and  barbules.  barrel  and  shaft,  as  m  the  cassowary's  qoiUb, 

The  quill,  the  part  attached  to  the  skin,  is  a  to  the  feather  with  barbs^  barbolea,  sind  baiti- 

hollow  cylinder,  semi-transparent,  composed  of  eels ;  some  feathers  are  ail  downy,  ^^e  the  ab> 

coagulated  albumen,  resembling  horn  both  in  dominal  ones  of  the  eagle-owl;  others  have 

appearance  and  chemical  constitution ;    it  is  very  little  down,  as  the  harah  plumage  of  the 

light,  but  strong^  terminated  below  by  an  ob-  penguin ;  in  the  eider  dack,  and  other  arctio 

tuse  extremity  pierced  by  an  opening,  the  lower  species,  there  is  at  tiie  hsse  of  the  ^^f»nwntm 

umbilicus,  through  whicn  the  primary  nutritive  feathers  a  soft  downy  covering^  securing  wannth 

vessels  enter ;  above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  without  weight,  like  the  soft  lor  at  the  heae  of 

shaft,  with  which  it  communicates  internally  by  the  hair  of  arctic  mammals;  yoans  Urds  are 

an  opening,  the  upper  umbilicus ;  the  cavity  covered  with  down  before  ^e  devdopment  of 

contains  a  series  of  conical  shrivelled  mem-  feathers,  the  latter  beins  gaided  throng  the 

branes,  fitting  one  upon  the  other,  that  have  skin  by  the  former.    In  the  chick  the  fonnatkm 

formerly  been  subservient  to  the  growth  of  of  down  begins  on  the  8th  day  of  incabat&on, 

the  feather.    The  homy  substance  is  generally  and  is  continued  until  the  hatching;  10  to  IS 

arranged  in  longitudinal  fibres  internally,  and  in  radiating  filaments  are  formed  at  the  same  time 

circular  fibres  externally ;  hence  the  greater  ease  in  an  epidermic  sheath,  which  somi  after  iHith 

of  making  a  good  pen  after  the  external  layer  dries  and  sets  free  tiie  plumes,  allowing  thai  to 

has  been  scraped  o£    The  shaft  is  more  or  less  spread  out  as  a  pencil  of  down ;  a  stem  is  ds- 

quadrilateral,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  veloped,  and  the  downy  filaments  become  ths 

the  tip ;  it  is  always  slightly  curved,  convex  primary  web  of  the  featiier.    Feathers  in  soms 

above,  and  tbe  concave  lower  surface,  divided  cases  resemble  stiflT  bristly  hairs,  as  ahoot  ths 

longitudinally  by  a  groove,  presents  2  inclined  bill  in  most  birds,  and  ^e  tnft  on  the  breast  of 

planes  meeting  at  an  obtuse  angle ;  it  is  covered  the  wild  turkey.    In  the  genos  dtui^lofhiiUf  pe- 

by  a  thin  homy  layer,  and  contains  in  its  in-  culiar  to  the  Philippine  idanda.  we  nave  re- 

terior  a  white,  soft,  elastic  substance,  called  the  markable  instances  of  tiie  modifications  of  die 

pith,  which  supplies  strength  and  nourishment  epidermic  covering  of  birda.    In  2).  Oimungii 

to  the  feather.    The  vane  consists  of  2  webs,  (Fras.),  the  feathers  of  the  crest,  breast,  luid 

one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  each  web  being  throat  are  changed  at  their  extitaiitiss  into 

formed  of  a  series  of  lamime  or  barbs,  of  varying  ovoid  homy  lame)      looking  like  ahining  blad[ 

thickness,  width,  and  length,  arranged  obliquely  spa  ss  ^titetnie  horny  straotore 

on  the  shaft,  and  composed  of  the  same  material ;  or  rf  the  UiM-ia  mm  la 
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{haBolMttlHi  cKttterer  or  wax-wing  (ampelii  hera,  that  tlie  part  to  which  the  barba  are  at- 

fmrulmi^  lixmX  in  which  some  of  the  second-  taohed  and  the  pith  of  the  shaft  are  formed 

«T  and  tertial  qnill  feathers   end  in   small,  respectivelj  from  the  outer  and  inner  smfaces 

ONOQg^  flat  appendages,  in  color  and  consist-  of  the  membranes  of  the  componnd  ccnsnle ; 

enoe  reaembling  red  sealing  wax,  which  are  the  shaft  and  barbs  at  the  apex  of  the  cylinder 

also  expanded  homy  prolongations  of  the  shafts  become  hardened  first,  and  are  softer  tibie  nearer 

ef  the  ordinary  feathers.    In  D.  »uperc%Uo9u$  the  base  of  the  matrix ;  the  first  formed  parts 

(Onr.),  the  onfy  other  species  of  the  genns,  are  pushed  forward  by  the  cell  growth  at  tiie 

liie  feathers  over  each  eye  are  changed   for  base,  the  products  of  the  bulb  being  moulded 

tlirae-foarth8  of  their  length   into  red  silky  into  shape  by  the  membranes  extenor  to  it ; 

Iwin  or  bristles^  the  base  of  the  feather  having  the  successive  sta^s  of  the  growth  of  the  med- 

tiie  usual  i^pearance ;  each  shaft  seems  to  di-  ullary  matter  are  mdicated  by  a  series  of  mem- 

tid0  into  several  of  these  hiur-like  filaments,  branous  cones  or  caps,  the  last  formed  of  whidi 

wliidi  are  finer  and  more  silky  than  the  ap-  cannot  escape  from  the  hardened  and  closed 

]^dage  on  the  breast  of  the  turkey,  and  di-  shaft,  and  constitute  the  light  diy  piUi  seen  in 

iwtij  oonl£iuous  with  ordinary  feather  struc-  the  interior  of  the  quill ;  these  cones  are  origi- 

tare^  while  in  the  tuiicey  there  is  a  complete  nally  connected  together  by  a  central  tube,  and 

tnmsfiHrmation  of  feathers  into  h^rs  in  the  the  last  remains  of  the  bulb  are  seen  in  the  lig- 

whole  extent.     In  most  birds  there  wiU  be  ament  which  passes  from  the  pith  through  ihA 

§cmA  a  number  of  nmple  hair-like  feathers  lower  umbilicus,  attaching  the  ^uill  to  the  skin. 

aeattered  oyer  the  skin  after  they  have  been  Feathers  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  some 

fliioked ;  they  arise  from  short  bulbs  as  slender  birds  to  a  length  of  more  than  2  feet ;  they  are 

immded  shafts..   Feathers  are  developed  in  de-  almost  always  renewed  annually,  and  in  many 

pnariona  in  the  skin  lined  by  an  inversion  of  species  twice  a  year;  this  amount  of  formative 

the  ^dermis,  which  surrounds  the  bulb ;  they  power  demands  a  considerable  increase  of  the 

crow  l^  the  addition  of  new  cells  from  the  cutaneous  circulation,  making  the  season  of 

Mb^  which  become  modified  into  the  homy  moulting  always  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of 

and  fibrona  stem^  and  by  the  elongation  and  ex-  a  bird.    The  plumage  is  generally  changed  sev- 

taukm  of  previously  formed  cells ;   like  the  eral  times  before  the  bird  is  adult ;  but  some 

hair,  th^  originate  in  follicles  producing  epi-  of  the  falcons  are  sdd  to  assume  the  mature 

dHine  oella,  though  when  fully  formed  tne  plumage  after  the  first  moult,  as  the  Greenland 

eaDnlar  atractnre  is  widely  departed  from  ex-  and  Iceland  falcons. — ^Feathers  serve  to  protect 

Mpi  in  the  meduUary  portion.    They  are,  when  birds  from  injurious  extemal  influences,  such 

tot  flimned,  living  organized  parts,  developed  as  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  rain,  &c.,  for 

fma  a  matrix  connected  with  tne  vascular  layer  which  their  texture  and  imbricated  arrange- 

af  libe  akin,  and  growing  by  nutrient  vessds;  ment  admirably  adapt  them ;  and  they  also  ffir- 

whfli  ftillv  developed,  the  vessels  became  atro-  nish  their  principal  means  of  locomotion,  in  the 

ffaied,  ana  the  feathers  dry  and  gradually  die  latter  case  being  stronger,  more  compactand 

VQin  the  anmmit  to  the  base,  so  that  at  last  longer  than  those  which  cover  the  body.    They 

<h^  become  dead  foreign  bodies,  as  completely  generally  increase  in  size  from  the  head  baok- 

jneapable  of  vital  modifications  as  the  perfect  ward,  and  have  received  special  names  accord- 

honia  of  the  deer.     The  matrix  whicn  pro-  ing  to  the  region  of  the  body,  which  are  im- 

doeea  tiie  feather,  according  to  Owen,  has  the  portant  aids  in  describing   and   recognizing 

lorm  of  an  elongated  cylincmcal  cone,  and  con-  species.  Some  of  these  names,  constantly  used  in 

ilrti  of  a  capsule,  a  bulb,  and  intermediate  the  oraithological  articles  ofthisCyclopssdia,  not 

nembranea  which  give  proper  form  to  the  se-  readily  understood  from  the  words  themselves, 

eratai  oi  the  bulb ;  as  tne  conical  matrix  sinks  are  as  follows :  the  scapulars,  above  the  shoul- 

into  and  becomes  more  intimately  connected  der  blade  and  humerus,  apparently  on  the  back 

witfi  the  true  skin,  its  apex  protrudes  above  when  the  wing  is  closed ;  axillaries,  long  and 

the  aorfiMse,  and  the,  investing  capsule  drops  off  straight  feathers  at  the  umser  end  of  the  hn- 

ID  give  passage  to  the  feather  which  has  been  merus,  under  the  wing ;  tibials,  covering  the 

growing  during  this  period ;  the  capsule  is  made  leg ;  lesser  wing  coverts,  the  small  feathers  in 

n  of  aeveral layers,  the  outermost  consisting  rows  upon  the  forearm;  under  coverts,  lining 

ar  epid«inic  cells,  and  its  centre  is  occupied  by  the  lower  side  of  the  wings ;  the  largest  quiU 

a  toft  fibrous  bulb  freely  supplied  with  blood  feathers,  arising  from  the  bones  of  the  nand,  are 

^eauhi  from  below  and  a  nerve ;  between  the  the  primaries ;  the  secondaries  arise  from  the 

Mb  and  the  capsule  are  2  parallel  membranes,  outer  portion  of  the  ulna,  and  the  tertiaries 

la  whoae  .obliqne  septa  or  partitions  the  barbs  from  its  inner  portion  and  the  humerus ;  the 

md  baibnlea  are  developed,  nearly  in  the  same  bastard  wing  consists  of  the  quills  growing 

wa^r  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  formed  be-  from  the  radimentary  thumb ;  greater  wing 

twsen  the  membrane  of  ;the  pulp  and  that  of  coverts,  the  feathers  over  the  quiUs ;  tail  coverts^ 

to  oapeolei  aa  has  been  remarked  by  Guvier.  upper  and  under,  those  above  and  below  the 

lor  the  complicated  manner  in  which  the  stem  base  of  the  tail  feathers.    The  reladve  sixe  of 

ll  fimned.  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  article  the  quills  on  the  hand  and  forearm,  and  the  oon- 

^Ates^"  oy  Prot  Owen,  in  the  '*Oyclop»dia  sequent  form  of  the  wings,  are  characteristioof 

^-     and  Physiology.*'    Suffice  it  to  say  the  familiea  of  birds,  and  modify  essentiaDy 
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their  powers  of  flight    The  breadth  of  the  dermie,  the  eolora  ehange^  pnitM^hfwtmbiU, 
wing  depends  principally  on  the  length  of  the  process,  without  the  loss  ox  aftatoer ;  when  tiM 
secondary  quills,  and  its  length  on  that  of  the  winter  livery  sooceediiig  the  aotmniial  modb 
primaries.    Leaving  ont  of  view  the  proportions  begins  to  assume  its  bri^t  ohanoteni  the  iwir 
of  the  bones  and  the  force  of  the  muscles  of  the  color  generally  commences  at  the  part  of  tin 
wings,  when  the  primaries  are  longest  at  the  web  nearest  the  body,  and  gradually  extends  to 
extremity  of  the  pinion,  as  in  the  falcons  and  the  tip.    Until  within  the  last  few  yean  thi 
swallows,  causing  an  acuminate  form  of  wing,  changes  of  color  in  the  for  of  mammals  (ai  ia 
we  may  know  tnat  the  powers  of  flight  are  the  ermine  in  winter),  and  in  the  plnmage  of 
great,  requiring  comparatively  little  exertion  in  birds  in  the  season  m  r^rodnotimiy  were  sq^ 
the  bird ;  but  when  the  longest  primaries  are  in  posed  to  be  effected  by  the  simple  reprodocdoa 
the  middle  of  the  series,  giving  rise  to  a  short,  of  the  hairs  and  feathers ;  bnt  this  cannot  U 
broad  wing,  as  in  the  partridge  and  grouse,  the  the  case,  as  many  &ot8  go  to  prove  that  then 
bird  can  fly  only  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  with  changes  occur  at  other  times  thiui  the  period  of 
great  effort,  and  a  whir  well  known  to  the  moulting,  and  withont  the  loss  of  a  hair  or 
sportsman.    Not  only  the  shape  of  the  wing,  feather.    It  is  well  known  that  vivid  emotkoi 
but  the  close  texture  of  its  feathers,  must  be  of  fear  or  grief  may  turn  the  human  hair  mjr 
taken  into  account  in  the  rapid  strong  flight  of  or  white  in  so  short  a  period  that  there  eooidbt 
the  falcon ;  the  loose  soft  feathers  of  the  wings  no  change  in  the  hair  itself  to  aooount  fbr  it; 
in  the  owls,  and  the  serrated  outer  edge  of  the  and  a  case  is  on  record  of  a  starling  which  he- 
primaries,  while  t^ey  prevent  rapid  flight,  enable  came  white  after  being  rescued fh>m  a  cat.  It  has 
them  to  pounce  noiselessly  upon  their  vi^^ant  been  maintained  by  Sohl^gel  and  Martin  that 
prey.    The  structure  of  feathers  affords  some  many  birds  always  get  their  wedding  plami^ 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  adaptation  without  moulting.   Q^or  observationB  regarding 
of  means  to  ends,  and  Paley  early  drew  attention  this,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Weinland,  in  the  **  PR^ 
to  the  proofs  they  offer  of  creative  wisdom  and  ceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natual  IDs* 
design. — ^Most  birds,  and  especially  the  aquatio  tory,''  vol.  vi.  p.  83.)  The  foct  being  admfttsd, 
families,  are  provided  with  an  oil  gland  at  the  how  can  the  change  of  ccdor  be  explained  fai 
base  of  the  tail,  whose  unctuous  secretion  is  the  mature  f»Either,  which  has  no  vasBolaror 
distributed  over  the  feathers  by  means  of  the  nervous  conmmnication  with  the  skin  f    Iha 
bill,  protecting  their  surface  against  moisture ;  wearing  away  of  the  light  tips,  mentionsd  by 
the  shedding  of  the  water  is  not  owing  entirely  Mr.  Yarrell,  is  not  only  unphysidlogica],  but  ii 
to  the  oily  covering,  but  also  to  a  thin  plate  of  most  cases  does  not  happen.    Dr.  Weinland, 
air  entangled  by  the  feathers,  and  probably  also  from  the  examination  of  lueaalied  spedmeiis  ia 
to  an  actual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  water  museums,  and  of  recent  birds,  expresses  the  be* 
by  the  feathers,  as  is  seen  in  the  leaves  of  many  lief  that  the  brightness  and  finding  of  the  eobff 
aquatic  plants ;  the  arranging  of  the  plumes  by  are  owing  to  the  increase  or  dindnutlon  of  a 
the  bill  of  the  bird  being  raSier  to  enable  them  oily  matter  in  the  feathers;  the  microseoj^ei* 
to  take  down  a  large  quantity  of  air,  than  to  amination  of  the  web  of  feathers  from  the  oreMt 
apply  any  repulsive  oily  covering. — ^Tbe  plumage  of  a  fresh  merganser  (If,  9&rrater^  linn.)  ibov- 
of  birds  has  an  infinite  variety  of  colors,  from  ed  numerous  lacuna  of  a  reddish  oil-like  fl^; 
the  sombre  tints  of  the  raven  to  the  pure  white  some  weeks  after,  the  same  feathers,  haviagbe* 
of  the  egrets,  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  lory,  come  nearly  white  from  exposure  to  lu|)it  dSt* 
toucan,  trogon,  and  humming  birds ;  the  females  closed  air  bubbles  instead  oi  the  reddira  fluid: 
have  generally  less  lively  colors,  and  the  sum-  from  this  he  concludes  that  the  ev^Kvatkm  of 
mer  livery  of  both  sexes  is  often  different  from  the  oily  fluid,  and  the  filUng  of  the  speoes  with 
that  of  winter.    One  of  the  most  curious  phe-  air,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  watv  lily,  pi^ 
nomena  connected  with  feathers  is  the  annual  duces  the  chances  of  color.    If  thbfloidoecQyt 
moult,  and  the  change  of  color  during  that  and  as  tliere  is  good  reason  to  believe,  mere  pliyM 
the  breeding  season ;  moulting  usually  takes  imbibition  would  be  suflldent  to  introdnoe  it 
place  after  the  young  have  been  hatched,  the  into  the  dead  feathers,  as  it  is  well  known  thit 
whole  plumage  becoming  dull  and  rough,  and  fat  passes  through  all  tissues  very  nsdity,  svtt 
the  bird  more  or  less  indisposed,  with  a  tem-  through  compact  horn.    In  the  sssson  of  !•* 
porary  loss  of  voice  in  the  singing  species. — ^Ac-  production,  the  nutritive  and  organio  AmetioBl 
cording  to  Mr.  Tarrell,  the  plnmage  of  birds  is  are  performed  with  thdr  utmost  vicror,  vdths 
changed  by  the  mere  alteration  of  the  color  of  supply  of  fatty  coloring  m^ter  would  flowftM" 
the  feathers;  by  the  growth  of  new  feathers  ly  to  the  feathers ;  under  the  opposite  oondHiitf 
without  the  loss  of  any  old  ones ;  by  the  pro-  of  debility,  cold,  or  insuflldeiit  food,  the  dl^ 
dnction  of  new  feathers  in  the  place  of  old  ones  matter  would  be  withdrawn  and  the  ftstfMrt 
thrown  off,  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  by  the  wear-  would  fade. — ^In  regard  to  the  value  of  foatboi 
ing  off  of  the  light  tips  as  the  breeding  season  to  man,  it  will  be  auflldent  to  enumerits  tin 
approaches,  exposing  the  brighter  tints  under-  ornamental  employment  of  the  plumes  of  tb0 
neatb.    The  first  two  of  these  changes  occur  in  ostrich,  egrets,  cranes,  and  peaoook;  the  ee^ 
adults  at  the  end  of  spring,  the  third  being  par-  nomical  uses  of  the  uown  of  the  eider  dock 
tial  in  spring,  and  complete  in  autumn.  Though  and  the  plumage  of  the  goose;   the  IniM'' 
the  perfect  plumago  is  non-vascular  and  epi-  tanoe  of  the  goose  quill  before  the  iutradiflrtP" 
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of  MA  ttd  gold  pens,  and  the  adherenoe  of  Epbesos,  Oolophoai,  Ifiletiis,  Priene,  Pboontf, 

SMiqr  tt  tike  pfoeent  day  to  the  more  perishable,  Samoa,  Teoe,  and  Ohios,  the  last  8  being  tiie  cap- 

Imo  OQirreiiient.  bat  eofteivmoving  quill ;  not  itals  of  islands  of  the  same  names.    The  Dorian 

to  more  than  alhide  to  the  consumption  of  the  league  was  composed  of  the  6  cities  of  Halicar- 

plimuige  of  the  gorgeous  tropical  birds  in  the  nassus  and  Cnidus  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Mi- 

Bsmiaotiire  of  feather  flowera,  and  the  utility  nor,  Cos  in  the  island  of  Gos,  and  Halyssus,  Oa- 

of  the  downy  arctic  skins  as  articles  of  dress  in  mirus,  and  Lindus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.   An- 

thofegtoDB  <ff  perpetual  snow.  other  famous  Greek  federation  was  the  Achoan 

FESBUABi  (Lat.  Februa^  the  festival  of  league,  formed  281  B.  0.  by  4  cities,  which 

«i|i&ati<m  and  lustration,  which  was  held  on  were  gradually  jdned  by  others,  until  in  191  B. 

iBbd  16th  of  thk  month),  the  second  month  in  0.,  when  Sparta  was  admitted  to  the  federa- 

0ttr  present  calendiur,  containing  28  days  ordi-  tion,  it  comprised  nearly  all  the  Peloponnesian 

mw;  and  29  days  in  leap  year.    It  was  not  in  states,  together  with  several  cities  of  northern 

fto  Bomnlian  calendar,  but  was  added  at  the  Greece.    The  Phoenician  cities,  during  nearly 

itad  of  the  year  by  Kuma,  and  was  first  placed  the  whole  of  their  national  existence,  formed  a 

ttBbBt  Januaiy  by  the  decemvirs  in  452  B.  0.  federation,  of  which  the  8  principal  members 

FEDEBALI8TS,  a  political   party  in   the  were  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.   In  Italy,  the 

United  States  who  claimed  to  be  the  x)eculiar  most  celebrated  federation  was  that  of  E^ria, 

irieindB  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  federal  which  existed  from  a  verr  remote  period,  and 

foveniment.  Their  opponents,  the  republicans,  embraced  12  cities.    It  nourished  for  several 

flMiy  called  anti-fodercuists,  and  chai^^  them  centuries,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  power  of 

to  ft  oertain  extent  with  hostility  to  or  distrust  Bome  aoout  280  B.  0. — ^In  modem  times  the 

of  the  United  States  constitution  and  the  gen-  first  great  federation  was  the  German  empire, 

end  government    The  republicans,  however,  whi<m  wan  formed  in  843,  and  in  962  took  the 

otMnaoaaly  denied  the  truth  of  these  charges,  titie  of  holy  Boman  empire  of  Germany.    It* 

Ike  ISsderalist  party  was  formed  in  1788.    Its  lasted  till  1806,  when  the  last  emperor,  Fnmcis, 

lioet  dirtlngniahed  leaders  were  Washington,  renounced  the  titie  of  emperor  of  Germany,  hav- 

AdaoML  Hamilton,  and  Jay ;  and  the  letting  ing  2  years  previously  taken  that  of  emperor  of 

Moraaat  states  were  Massachusetts  and  Con*  Austria.  Shortly  before  its  dissolution  several  of 

Motiont,  Bopported  generally,  though  not  mii-  the  German  states  formed  the  confederation  of 

iNndj,  b^  the  rest  of  New  i&gland ;  while  Jef-  the  Bhine,  imder  the  protection  of  Napoleon  I. . 

jtooo,  ludlaoiiY  Monroe,  Burr,  and  Gallatin  led  This  league  fell  with  the  French  empire,  and 

fte- opposition.    In  the  contests  of  the  French  was  succeeded  in  1815  by  the  present  German- 

f»folutl<m  the  federalists  leaned  to  the  side  of  ic  confederation.    By  consolidating,  or  media- 

la^md,  the  republicans  to  that  of  France^  The  tizing,  as  it  was  termed,  a  multitude  of  small- 

teaonr  were  de&ated  in  the  presidential  election  er  states,  the  number  of  German  sovereignties 

of  1800,  when  the  republican  candidates  were  was  reduced  from  several  hundreds  to  88^  em- 

iketed^  Jefferson  president^  and  Burr  vice-pres-  bracing  84  monarchical  states  and  the  4  free 

.lieiBt)  Their  opposition  to  the  war  of  1812,  cities  of  Lnbeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Ham* 

and  iraove  all,  the  calling  of  the  Hartford  con-  burg.    The  principal  monarchical  states  of  the 

vetttton,  completed  their  destruction  as  a  na-  confederation  are  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  the 

ttoDol  ptsrtj.    In  1816  Monroe,  the  republican  kingdoms  ofPrussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover.  Saxony, 

eandUdate  for  president,  received  the  electoral  andWnrtemberg.    The  federation  of  tne  Hanse 

TOleo  of  all  the  states  with  the  exception  of  towns,  or  the  Hanseatic  league,  was  formed  in 

MtflMehaaetta,   Connecticut^    and    Delaware,  the  18th  century  by  some  oftbe  maritime  cities 

whkik  gave  84  ballots  against  him,  while  from  of  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 

the  otlMT  states  he  received  188  votes.    At  the  commerce  against  pirates  and  against  tiie  nobles 

iMSt  eleetion  in  1820  the  federalist  party  was  and  princes.    At  tine  height  of  its  prosperity  it 

eompletely  disbanded,  Monroe  receiving  every  comprised  85  cities.    In  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 

deotorai  vote  except  one.  turies  this  federation  was  of  high  political  im- 

■  KEDEBATION,  or  CoNVBDXBATiozr,  a  league  portance,  but  it  dedined  as  ovder  and  good  goy- 

Or  intoi  of  several  sovereign  states,  generally  emment  advanced  in  the  states  of  Europe.  Tlie 

ttnder  tibe  direction  of  a  supreme  government,  last  diet  of  the  league  was  held  at  LObeck  in 

IMond  unions  were  formed  very  early  in  his*  1680,  when  the  federation  was  dissolved.    The 

tatfy*!  tftd  were  common  in  antiquity,  especially  Swiss  federation,  which  has  lasted  fbr  more  than 

iDBOlig  the  Greeks.    The  most  &mous  c^  these,  5  centuries,  now  consists  of  22  aovereign  can* 

flie  An^hicfyonic  league,  embraced  12  states  or  tons,  and  its  afifhirs  are  ccmtrolled  by  a  diet  of 

llriUiei^  whose  deputies  met  twice  a  year — at  deputies  chosen  by  the  states.  The  United  States 

Ddpm  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn  at  a  of  America  afford  the  most  strikinff  example  to 

tample  near  Thermopylss.    Similar  leagues  ex-  be  found  in  history  of  the  suocessM  working  of 

Irtea  aDxmg  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  a  federation  on  a  grand  scale.    The  attnnpto  to 

The  JSoVtuk  federation  possessed  Lesbosf  Tene-  imitate  them  made  by  the  Spanish  Am^ioan 

doi^  and  other  islands,  and  on  the  mfunland  12  repubUcs  have  proved  feilures,  and  have  resolt- 

oonfederated  eittea,  oi  which  the  chief  were  ed  for  the  most  part  in  the  abandonment  of  the 

C^jnne  and  Smyrna.    The  Ionian  fi^eration  also  federative  system  and  the  establishment  of  eon- 

mmpgiaed  19  eitiei^  the  principal  of  which  were  adidated  governments. 
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FEDOR  (or  Fbodor)  I.,  lyANOvrrcH,  czar  fcated,  and  no  limitation  or  restriction  bv  force 
of  Rassia  from  1584  to  1598,  the  last  of  the  of  which  it  must  descend  to  a  certain  heir  or 
house  of  Ruric.  His  father,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  heirs,  in  exdosion  €i  the  rest  A  fee  simple 
a  monster  of  violence  and  cruelty,  had  broken  may  be  acquired  by  descent  or  by  purchase.  In 
the  Independent  spirit  of  his  nobles  and  cities  by  law,  purchase  means  every  mode  of  acqairing 
massacres  unparalleled  in  history,  and  had  ag-  land  except  descent;  henco  if  land  be  given  to 
grandized  the  state  in  wars  with  Poland,  Swe-  a  man,  or  devised  to  him,  and  he  takes  by  gift 
den,  and  the  Tartars.  Fodor  was  weak,  both  or  by  devise,  still  he  is  said  in  law  to  take  by 
in  mind  and  body,  and  his  brother-in-law  Godu-  purchase.  The  essential  words  in  any  instru* 
iioff,  member  of  the  council  of  state,  a  man  of  ment  by  which  a  man  should  take  land  in  fee, 
enormous  riches,  of  rare  energy  and  ability,  am-  whether  by  will  or  deed,  are,  to  the  grantee,  or 
bitious,  enterprising,  and  unscrupulous,  bore  devisee,  and  ^^  his  heirs."  For  if  land  be  given  to 
most  of  the  cares  of  the  government.  The  most  a  man  without  the  word  **  heirs,"  he  takes  only 
remarkable  events  of  this  reign  are  the  extension  an  estate  for  his  own  life,  and  at  his  death  (if 
of  serfdom;  the  establishment  of  an  independent  there  be  no  remainder  over)  it  reverts  to  the 
Russian  patriarchate,  consecrated  by  Jeremy,  grantor  or  his  heirs;  and  at  common  law,  there 
patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  the  completion  of  are  no  words  which  could  supply  the  want 
the  conquest  of  Siberia,  which  had  been  given  to  of  these  "  words  of  inheritance,  as  th^  are 
Ivan  by  the  robber  and  adventurer  Ycrmak;  the  called,  where  there  could  be  heirs.  Thus,  ii  land 
t«urrender  of  Estlionia  to  Sweden ;  an  incursion  were  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  man  "  and  his 
and  defeat  of  the  khan  of  the  Crimea ;  the  com-  successors,"  he  took  only  an  estate  for  life ;  bat 
mcncement  of  diplomatic  relations  w^ith  distant  if  these  words  were  used  in  a  deed  or  devise  to 
states,  particularly  with  England ;  an  attempt  a  corporation,  they  were  the  proper  words*  to 
made  to  gain  intiucnce  in  Caucasia,  and  another  create  a  fee  simple,  because  a  corporation  should 
to  unite  Poland  and  Russia  by  the  proposed  have  perpetual  succession,  but  cannot  have  hdrs. 
election  of  Fedor  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  in  If  land  be  granted  or  devised  to  A,  B,  and  G,  as 
return  for  which  the  conquest  and  annexation  trustees,  then  also  the  word  successors  would  in 
to  Poland  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Ilungary  general  carry  a  fee.  The  ancient  severity  of 
were  promised  by  Godunoff.  In  order  to  se-  the  rule  requiring  words  of  inheritance  is  now 
cure  his  own  succession  to  the  throne,  Godu-  relaxed  somewhat  in  England,  and  more  in  the 
iioff  is  believed  to  have  hired  assassins  to  mur-  United  States  (in  some  of  the  states  by  statote), 
der  the  czar^s  young  brother  Demetrius,  who  especially  in  respect  to  wills  and  trusts.  In 
was  with  his  mother  at  Uglitch.  The  deed  wills,  any  words  distinctly  indicating  the  pur- 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  horrible  crimes  pose  of  the  testator  to  devise  all  his  estate  and 
and  of  revolts  under  the  lead  of  false  Demo-  interest  in  a  piece  of  land,  are  always  held  now 
trii,  which  convulsed  Russia  long  after  the  to  carry  a  fee  simple ;  and  in  trusts,  if  one  has 
death  of  Fedor.  land  given  to  him  with  power  to  sell,  this  is 

FEE  (Sax.  feJi^  or  more  accurately /eo^,  com-  held  to  be  a  power  to  convey  in  fee  nmple.   In 

pensation  or  payment).    As  landed  estates  were  deeds  it  is  always  better  to  add  the  words  of 

given  by  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman  inheritance,  but  the  word  ^  assigns"  is  not  ne- 

provinces  to  their  nobles  and  soldiers  as  com-  cessary  to  give  the  power  of  transfer,  although 

pensation  or  wages  for  military  service,  fee  came  usually  added.    There  may  be  a  fee  simple  not 

to  mean  the  estate  itself.    It  was  Latinized  into  only  in  lands,  but  in  franchises  and  liberties; 

feudum^  ot feodum^  from  which  the  word  feudal  and  in  England,  in  dignities  and  the  rights  and 

arose,  because  it  was  this  tenure  of  land  which  privileges  attached  to  them ;  and  even  in  per- 

charocterized  what  is  called  the  **  feudal  sys-  sonal  property,  as  in  an  annuity. — ^Fees  may  be 

tem."    The  derivation  and  original  meaning  of  less  than  fee  simple,  and  they  are  so  whatever 

this  word  are  not  certainly  known,  but  what  we  not  simple ;  that  is.  whenever  the  fee  is  in  any 

have  given  is,  we  think,  supported  by  the  best  way  restrmned  or  diminished.    A  Qualified  fee, 

reasons.    In  law,  estate  does  not  mean  the  land,  technically  so  called,  is  one  in  which,  by  an  ori- 

but  the  title  which  a  man  has  in  the  land;  so  einal  limitation,  the  land  goes  to  a  man  and  his 

the  word  fee  is  now  used  to  signify,  not  the  land  heirs  general,  and  yet  is  not  confined  to  the 

held  in  fee,  but  the  kind  of  estate  which  a  man  issue  of  his  own  body ;  as  if  it  be  given  him 

has  in  land,  or  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  it.  and  to  his  heirs  on  the  part  of  his  father  or  a 

The  word  fee  alone  means  on  estate  without  certain  ancestor.    A  determinable  fee  is  a  fee 

qualification  or  limitation ;  hence  the  phrase  fee  which  may  continue  for  ever,  but  which  may 

simple  moans  the  highest  estate  held  of  any  su-  be  determined  by  the  happening  of  some  event 

perior  or  lord,  or  by  any  tenure  or  service,  or  which  is  uncertain.    Instances  usually  given  of 

strictly  sneaking,  by  any  tenure  whatever ;  and  this  are  lands  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  man  and 

the  word  simple  means  only  that  nothing  is  his  heirs  until  on  infant  shall  attain  a  certain 

added  to  limit  or  condition  the  word  fee.   Hence  age,  or  until  such  a  person  shall  be  married,  or 

an  estate  in  fee  and  an  estate  in  fee  simple  are  shall  have  children.    A  conditional  fee  means 

the  same  thing.    This  is  an  absolute  estate  of  cither  a  fee  to  which  at  its  origin  some  condi- 

inheritance ;  or  an  estate  which  a  man  holds,  tion  was  annexed,  which  being  performed  will 

descendible  to  his  heirs  for  ever.    There  is  no  defeat  the  estate,  or  the  performance  of  which 

event  by  which  it  must  be  terminated  or  de-  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  estate,  or  the  per- 
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fgnntnee  or  oeenrrenoe  of  which  is  neoesiuirjr  er  islands  aire  Ovolan,  on  which  most  of  the 

to  v«at  the  estate.    But  these  three  phrases  are  white  residents  live,  Eandavu,  Tavinni,  Yona 

BOtdefinable  with  exact  accuracy,  and  are-some-  or  Somosomo,  Eoro,  and  Mban.    The  islands 

tfoMB  used  one  for  the  other.    Fee  tail  is  a  law  are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin,  bnt  there  is  no 

lerm  of  more  precise  meaning.    It  is  derived  active  volcano  on  the  gronp.    Coral  isles  are, 

ilrom  the  Korman  French  word  tailUr^  to  cut,  however,  not  wanting.    Earthquakes  are  fre- 

becanso  it  is  a  lesser  estate  of  inheritance  cut  or  onent,  and  hurricanes  periodical  and  destructive, 

flwed  out  of  the  fee  simple.    The  words  which  The  highest  mountains  are  on  Yiti  Levu,  and 

fgmkib  ft  U»  tail  are  to  a  man  and  ^'  the  heirs  of  reach  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet.    On 

Us  body, **  or  to  a  woman  and  *^  the  heirs  of  her  Yanua  Levu  are  6  hot  q>rings,  the  temperature 

fody.**    By  virtue  of  these  words,  the  first  of  which  is  about  200°  to  210^  The  natives  boil 

takuv  whether  by  devise  or  grant,  takes  only  their  yams  in  them  in  15  minutes.    The  islands 

m  eetttte  for  his  own  life,  witib  a  reminder  in  are  very  dangerous  of  access  on  account  of  the 

inSk  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  which  means  his  shoals  and  ree&  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

eldest  son ;  and  as  he  takes  nothing  else,  he  can  Hydrographical  charts  were  made  by  the  U.  S. 

^¥6  nothing  else  or  more ;  and  at  his  death  his  exploring  expedition  under  Gapt.  Wilkes  (1840), 

son  oomes  into  nossession  of  a  similar  estate  for  and  Oapt.  Denham  of  the  British  ship  Herald 

Us  own  life,  witn  a  remainder  in  tail  to  his  son«  has  recently  been  engaged  in  a  more  accurate 

Xntaaled  estates  were  very  common  in  England ;  survey  than  had  before  been  made.    From  ob- 

tat  ways  were  devised  long  since,  even  there,  servations  taken  by  Wilkes^s  expedition  it  was 

to  breaking  them  up.    In  Ireland  and  in  Scot-  found  that  the  temperature  was  very  equable. 

knd  thejfaad  more  force  and  effect ;  and  were  The  mean  temperature  at  Ovolau  during  a  pe- 

ibuid  to  be  so  offensive  that  by  the  recent  legis-  riod  of  6  weeks  was  77.81° ;  the  lowest  was  62°, 

latioit  of  the  British  parliament  they  may  now  the  highest  96°.    The  greatest  extremes  of  heat 

be  broken  in  those  countries  about  as  easily  as  in  and  cmd  are  experienced  inland.    A  tempera- 

Ku^Mid.    In  the  United  States  estates  tail  have  ture  of  121°  was  noted  by  a  missionary  in  Ya- 

bscl  no  practical  existence  since  the  revolution,  nua  Levu.    The  mean  temperature  of  the  group 

hi  some  ci  the  states  they  are  wholly  unknown,  has  been  estimated  at  about  80°.    Considering 

lis  others  they  become  at  once,  by  force  of  stat-  the  proximity  of  these  islands  to  the  equator, 

ntory  provision,  estates  in  fee  simple.    In  others  the  climate  is  not  so  pernicious  to  white  men  as 

A  tensBDt  in  fee-tail  bars  the  entail  by  a  simple  might  be  expected.    It  is  debilitating,  but  not 

oopT^ysnoe  in  fee  simple.    In  yet  others^  and  deadly.    In  December,  January,  and  February 

thi^  sre  numerous,  they  are  simply  abolished  the  heat  is  oppressive.    From  April  to  Novem- 

tyjtstote.  without  any  reservation  whatever,  her  the  prevalent  winds  blow  from  £.  N.  E.  to 

'FE3£JEjB,  Fiji,  or  Yni  Islands,  a  grot^  in  S.  £. ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  winds  are 

the  south  Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  lat  15°  variable.    The  north  wind  is  very  disagreeable ; 

tO^  and  80^  80^  S.  and  long.  177°  E.  and  178°  it  is  a  hot  blast  rarefying  the  air  and  rendering 

Wi^  indnding  among  others  what  were  called  respiration  difficult.    February  and  March  are 

by  tibdr  discoverer,  Tasman  the  Dutch  navi-  the  months  most  feared  by  seamen ;  these  are 

gator,  Prince  William^s  islands  and  Heenis-  called  the  **  hurricane  months."    The  soil  is  a 

Eirk*s  dioals,  and  extending  over  an  ocean  area  deep  yellow  loam ;  and  the  tropical  climate  and 

of  sboot  40,000  so.  m.    Some  geographers  class  abundance  of  water  cover  the  mountains  up  to 

Feriee  with  the  Tonga  islan£,  entitling  them  their  very  summits  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 

bou  the  Friendly  isluids.    These  two  groups.  Plants  grow  with  marvellous  rapidity.    Turnips, 

bowsTsr,  differ  from  each  other  geologicaUy,  and  radishes,  and  mustard  after  being  sown  24  hours 

tiie  IMeeans  are  dissimilar  to  the  Tongans  in  are  above  the  surface,  and  in  4  weeks  are  fit  for 

phyaieai  conformation,  language,  and  mytholo-  use.    Of  the  bread-fruit  tree  there  are  9  native 

S«  The  Fe^ee  islands  were  discovered  in  1648,  varieties ;  of  the  banana,  6 ;  of  the  plantain,  8  ; 

mt  which  date  they  remfuned  unvisited  until  of  the  cocoanut,  8.   The  Tahiti  chestnut  and  pa- 

Csptb  James  Cook  lay  to  off  an  island  in  the  paw  apple  are  found  wild,  also  shaddocks  red 

windward  group,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  and  white,  a  bitter  orange,  many  sorts  of  plums, 

cf  Turtle  island.    In  1789  Oapt.  Bligh,  in  the  and  the  Malay  apple.    The  vegetation  of  the  £. 

bRmflh  of  the  Bounty,  saw  a  portion  of  them,  and  W.  Pacific  seems  to  meet  at  this  central 

Sid  fta  1792,  when  in  conmiand  of  the  Provi-  point.    The  tea  plant  of  Ohina,  the  cocoanut, 

dsnee^  passed  among  thenu    There  are  225  isl-  caraway,  nutmeg,  sugar  cane,  arrow  root,  capsi- 

sndS|  abont  80  of  which  are  inhabited.    The  cum,  sarsaparilla,  Oape  gooseberry,  and  pineap- 

p0|nustion  has  been  variously  estimated  at  fi*om  pies  flourish.    Tlie  chief  edible  roots  are  the 

180,000  to  800,000.    Two  of  the  islands  only  yam  and  the  taro,  of  which  large  quantities  are 

are  c^  considerable  size,  namely,  Yiti  Levu  raised.    Oonsiderable  care  is  bestowed  upon  the 

a  sat  Fec(jee)  and  Yanua  Levu  O^reat  land),  cultivation  of  the  yangona  Qcava),  which  yields 

former  measures  90  m.  from  £.  to  W.  and  the  native  intoxicating  drink.    The  indi^nous 

so  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  at  tormeric  is  copiously  used  by  the  women  in  col- 

ksst  50,000  inhabitants.     The  latter  is  more  oring  their  p^sons.    Ootton  grows  wild ;  so 

than  100  nu  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  does  the  paper  mulberry  of  which  the  natives 

25  m. ;  its  population  is  estimated  at  81,000.  make  their  tapa  cloth.    Two  kinds  of  tomato 

Jbe  BtostimpGortant  and  populous  of  the  small*  and  two  kinds  ofnut  are  found.  ThQ  pandanuM^ 
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whose  root  is  sometimes  entirely  disoomiected  the  dwellingft  are  conieaL  ftone  tribaa  ill wii 
with  the  ground  and  leans  upon  a  cluster  of  with  centre  and  aide  poata.  othera  empto  um. 
supplementary  props,  is  the  vegetable  curiosity  The  walls  are  from  4  to  10  leet  hig^  The  tbadi 
of  Feejee.    Many  of  the  islands  are  well  adapted  which  is  of  wild  sugar  cane,  ia  often  oontimNl 
for  cotfee.    The  botanists  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  to  the  ground  so  as  to  hide  the  ride  walK    TIm 
expedition,  on  a  very  imperfect  examination,  doorways  are  generally  ao  low  aa  to  oompd  tin 
arising  from  the  impossibility  of  penetrating  visitor  to  stoop.    The  average  aize  ia  about  IS 
into  the  interior,  gathered  650  species  of  plants,  feet  square;  the  roof  about  80  feet  bi^    Ho 
The  coast  fisheries  are  inexhaustible  ;  turtle  one  can  erect  a  house  without  firat  obtumni, 
catching  is  the  business  of  several  tribes ;  60  or  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  the  penniasion  of  tM 
100  turtle  caught  in  a  season  by  one  party  is  chief  of  the  district.    The  chief  ordera  the  woik 
deemed  successful  work.    The  mountaineers,  tobedonehythecarpenteraof  thetribe.  Than 
who  live  far  from  the  sea-coast,  and   conse-  dwelling  houses  are  generally  resardedaa  tenant- 
quently  cannot  get  fish,  substitute  snakes  as  able  for  20  years.    The  inland  tribea  of  Great 
an  edible.     There  are  few  fowls  and  hogs.  Feejee  export  to  the  coaat  ycmgona^  a  liqoor 
The  native  agricultural  implements  are  a  tool,  which  they  prepare  by  chewing  m  root  tad 
lancet-shaped  and  about  a  yard  long,  made  spitting  the  result  into  pitcher%  and  reecha 
of  hard  wood,  and  used  in  clearing  off  the  mats,  cloth,  and  fine  aait  in  exchange.   Hm 
brushwood  and  coarse  grass ;  a  digging  stick  trade  of  Feejee  with  their  neigbbora^  the  Ten- 
made  of  a  young  mangrove ;  a  hoe  for  weeding,  gans  or  Friendly  islanders^  datea  fiur  ba^  be> 
with  a  blade  of  tortoise  sliell  or  the  valve  of  a  fore  the  arrival  of  Tasman,  and  probably  ong- 
laree  oyster ;  a  large  dibble,  8  feet  long  and  18  inated  in  the  canoes  of  the  Tongana  bemg  driv- 
incncs  in  circumference  at  2  feet  from  the  point ;  en  among  the  windward  idea  of  Fe^ee  by  stroog 
and  a  pruning  knife  made  of  a  plate  of  tortoise  easterly  winds.    The  scarlet  feathera  of  a  paro- 
shell  lashed  to  the  end  of  a  rod.    The  Fecjeeans  quet  caught  in  Somosomo  were  the  leading  ar- 
were  prei^minent  among  Polynesians  for  their  tide  of  export.    The  Tongana  paid  the  Soinoao- 
manufactures,  as  remarked  by  Capt.  Cook.   The  mans  with  articles  of  European  mannfiketara 
greater  portion  of  the  processes  are  performed  and  the  loan  of  their  women.    In  tiiia  wtj  iroa 
by  women.    The  man  or  cloth  is  made  of  the  ware  was  first  introduced  into  Fe^ee.    Tba 
bark  of  the  malo  tree,  which  is  steeped  in  wa-  Tongans  still  procure  from  Feejee  tiheir  eanoei^ 
ter.    The  bark  is  then  beaten  on  a  flat  log  with,  spars,  sails,  pottery,  and  mosquito  cortaini^  u 
a  grooved  mallet.    Two  lengths  of  the  wet  sub-  well  as  sinnet  and  various  sorta  of  Ibod,  md  pi^ 
stance  are  generally  beaten  together,  and  are  with  whales'  teeth,  necklaces,  inlaid  dubs^  coir- 
kept  together  by  their  gluten.    Separate  pieces  ries,  Tonga  doth,  axes,  mnaketa,  and  their  wBh 
are  stuck  together  by  the  starch  of  the  taro,  and  vices  in  war.    One  consequence  of  this  andat 
are  then  dyed.    The  women  elaborate  the  bor-  connection  with  Tonga  is  that  in  aevcaralpartocf 
ders.    Floor,  sail,  and  sleeping  mats  are  made  Feejee  there  are  trib^  deacended  IhymToMB 
from  the  leaf  of  the  dwarf  pandanus,  and  a  sort  forefathers,  and  called  Tonga-Feqjee.    The  re^ 
of  rush.    A  missionary  says :  ^^  The  wicker-  jeeans  never  returned  the  viaita  of  the  Tongao^ 
work  baskets   of  Feejee   are   strong,   hand-  and  up  to  this  day  there  ia  bat  one  inatoioa  r^ 
some,  and  useful  beyond  any  I  have  seen  at  cordea  of  a  Feejee  chief  attenoptinff  to  crofl  the 
home  or  abroad.^'    Nets  are  made  of  the  vine  ocean  in  his  canoe  to  Tonga.    Thenratconifliff- 
of  a  creeper  or  of  sinnet.    The  fishing  nets  are  cial  intercourse  between  JSnropeana  and  then- 
weighted  by  shells.    Sinnet  is  composed  of  the  tives  began  about  1806.    Veaeela  of  Uie  &  L 
fibre  of  the  cocoanut  husk,  and  furnishes  the  company  visited  the  N.  £.  part  of  YannaLefi 
native  with  his  material  for  fastening  and  wrap-  to  procure  sandal  wood  and  tripang.    They 
ping.     The  Fccjces  understand  pottery,  for  paia  in  iron  hoop,  spikea,  beada,  red  piint, 
which  tliey  employ  red  and  blue  clays  tempered  and  similar  trifles.    The  aandal-wood  fidled  be* 
with  sand.    Lines  and  figures  are  traced  on  the  fore  long,  and  as  the  nativea  had  not  anfflriw* 
vessels  while  moist,  the  work  being  done  ex-  forethought  to  plant  more,  little  now  ranaiML 
dusively  by  women.     Canoes  were  formerly  Tripang  and  tortoise  ahdl  next  became  thi 
built  only  by  a  certain  caste,  but  of  late  this  chief  articles  of  foreign  commerce.    Thistnio 
trade  has  been  thrown  open ;  they  seldom  ex-  has  long  been  conducted  cfaicdBy  by  Anim'icl 
ceed  100  feet  in  length.    Before  the  introduc-  from    SalenL   Mass.     Tripang  ia  picked  vp 
tion  of  the  American  hatchet  and  the  blades  from  the  reera  to  the  annual  wae  ot  tSO^OOO^ 
and  chisels  of  Sheffield,  the  only  axe  of  the  na-  and  recently  small  lota  of  arrowroot^  totiBft 
tive  mechanic  was  a  hard  stone  ground  to  an  nut  oil,  and  sawn  timber  batre  bem  pnrcfciwd 
edge ;  the  spines  of  echini  were  his  boring  ap-  from  the  islanders.    Abnost  oontemponDMoai* 
])aratus ;   with  rats'  teeth  set  in  hard  wo<m1  he  ly  with  the  earlicMst  viritB  of  the  Eait  bdiB 
carved  and  engraved;  he  still  uses  the  mushroom  trading  diips,  namely,  in  1804^  a  mnnbercf 
coral  for  a  file,  and  the  pumice  stone  for  gen-  convicts  escaped  frcnn  New  Booth  Waka  fffl 
eral  finishing  purposes.    The  form  of  the  houses  settled  chiefly  in  the  neij^borbood  of  Kbaa  ff 
in  Feejee  varies  according  to  locality.    In  one  Rewa,  the  chiefii  receivrng  them  on  confitioB 
island  a  village  looks  like  a  clump  of  square  of  their  support  in  timem  war.    Tbesa  nMi^ 
wicker  baskets ;  in  another,  like  rustie  arbors ;  27  in  number  at  the  time  of  thdr  iint  anivA 
in  a  third,  like  oblong  hay  ricks ;  and  in  a  fourth  were  the  meana  of  aoqxdiiBg  to  Hbaa  and  Bi** 
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poMtJeal  iaq^ortiiiee  in  Feejee  which  thej  afboted.— Theialandenare^Tided  Intoamiin* 

r  €ii}ojh    In  a  few  years  the  greater  part  of  ber  of  tribes^  each  governed  by  its  native  chief. 

irnBmberhad£Ulenyictiin8  to  native  revenge  Of  these  8  are  paramount,  and  the  rest  in  a 

0  ftiods  among  themselves.  Their  leader,  a  state  of  vassidage  more  or  less  complete.  The 
ide  named  Savage,  was  drowned  and  eaten  in  role  of  the  chief  is  abeolnte  and  patriarchal.  A 
8.  In  1824  only  two,  and  in  1840,  when  Capt  well  defined  ^stem  of  onstomary  law,  however, 
]dm  visited  Bewa,  only  one  survived,  an  regolates  the  sabordination  of  one  district  to 
luoMn.  known  as  Paddy  Oonnor;  at  the  dose  another.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  com- 
bkfifi  hia  children  nnmbered  50.-^The  na-  posed  of  the  elders  and  men  of  highest  rank. 
IS  are  above  the  middle  height,  sleek  and  The  law  of  descent  is  cnrions.  The  successor 
I|t,  wi^  stout  limbs  and  short  necks.  Their  of  the  king  is  his  next  brother,  failing  whom, 
niBxIon  is  darker  than  the  copper-colored  his  own  eloest  son  or  the  eldest  son  (h  his  eld- 
[  Qg^iter  than  the  black  races.  Tneir  hair  is  est  brother  fills  his  place.  But  the  rank  of  the 
bIl  kmg,  frizzled,  and  busby,  sometimes  en-  mother  often  causes  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 
itfiing  on  the  forehead  and  joined  by  whis-  The  person  of  a  pagan  high  chief  is  taboo  or 
a  to  a  thick  round  or  pointed  beard,  to  which  sacred.  In  some  cases  they  daim  a  divine  ori« 
Bitaobeaare  often  added.  They  are  almost  gin.  Everv  thing  becomes  consecrated  whid)  the 
i^rom  tattodng;  only  the  women  are  tat-  supreme  chiefor  king  touches.  Heworksatagri- 
ed,  and  that  on  the  parts  of  the  body  which  cultural  labor  when  otherwise  unoccupied,  and 

covered.    The  men  dress  in  a  sort  of  sash  plaits  sinnet.    He  has  alwavs  several  attendants 

nliite,  brown,  or  figured  masi,  using  gener-  about  his  person,  who  feed  him  and  perform  the 

'  aboat  6  vards.    The  women  wear  a  alru  or  most  servile  offices.     He  has  no  throne,  but 

i§ed  band,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  the  squats  on  the  ground  like  his  subjects.    A  pe- 

«  of  a  wud  root,  and  some  kinds  of  grass,  cnliar  language  is  used  when  speaking  of  the 

1  fHoge  la  from  8  to  10  inches  deep.  The  chief.  All  hia  actions  and  the  membm  of  his 
ban,  worn  only  by  the  men  of  the  respecta-  body  are  hyperbolized.  Respect  is  indicated  l^ 
ciaiiins,  ia  a  fine  masi  of  one  thickness  only,  the  utterance  of  a  peculiar  shout  or  chant  called 
I  baa  a  gance-like  appearance.  This  is  the  tama.  This  is  uttered  by  inferiors  oni^proaoh* 
(n  ooslnme,  but  when  they  become  Chris-  ing  a  chief  or  chief  town.  It  is  necessary  to 
la  both  sexes  adopt  a  fuller  dress.  They  crouch  when  a  chief  passes  by.  Standing  in  the 
m  fhe  lobe  of  the  ear  and  distend  the  hole,  presence  of  the  chief  is  not  aUowed,  and  all  who 
til  aaxes  paint  their  bodies,  and  seem  to  pre-  move  about  the  house  in  which  he  is  creep. 
Md^  they  also  besmear  themsdves  with  oiL  or,  if  on  their  feet,  advance  bent,  as  in  act  of 
.;i|ie  tcdkt  the  hair  is  the  most  important  obeisance.  Ko  one  may  cross  a  chief  behind  his 
%  and  ia  dr^sed  in  the  most  grotesque  forms,  back.  The  inferior  must  pass  in  front  of  the 
iatimea  attaining  the  diameter  of  6  feet.  The  superior.  On  the  same  pnnciple,  when  at  sea 
^/Tb  barber  is  hdd  in  high  respect,  and  his  they  may  not  pass  the  canoe  of  a  chief  on  the 
ida  are  not  allowed  to  touch  feed.  The  hair  outrigger  side.  If  a  chief  stumbles  or  fialls,  his 
solored  sometimes  with  two  or  more  dyes,  subjects  must  do  the  same.  The  best  produce 
qr  are  fond  of  music,  and  have  invented  the  of  the  gardens,  the  best  animals,  and  the  best 
la  flnte^  the  conch  shell,  the  pandean  pipes,  a  fish  are  presented  to  the  chiefs.  Pay-day  is  re- 
ffa>b«rp  made  of  a  strip  of  bamboo,  ana  sev-  garded  as  a  high  festivaL  Whales'  teeth,  women, 
1  aorta  of  drums.  The  singing  is  hivariably  and  canoes  are  prominent  artides  of  tribute. 
anu^k^.  They  love  to  dance.  Themu-  According  to  the  native  ideas  of  justice,  the 
iana  perform  on  one  note,  the  bass  dtemating  criminality  of  an  act  is  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
Ih  tbe  air ;  they  then  sound  one  of  the  com-  of  the  offender.  Murder  by  a  chief  is  less  hei- 
D  eborda  in  the  bass  deff  without  tiie  alter-  nous  than  petty  krceny  committed  by  a  man  of 
lOD.  The  Protestant  missionaries  forbid  the  low  rank.  The  most  serious  offences  are  theft, 
Aonal  dttQoes  as  immodest.  The  natives  are  adultery,  abduction,  witchcraft,  infrin^menft 
4<if  poetiy.  Their  verses  rhyme,  but  seldom  of  a  taboo,  disrespect  to  a  chief,  incendiarism, 
jinre  a  uniform  measure.  In  chanting,  the  and  treason.  Theft  is  punished  by  a  fine,  re- 
mp  iarepeated  at  the  end  of  each  line.  Few  payment  in  kind,  loss  of  a  finger,  or  clubbing. 
fk  to  excess.  Girls  are  betrotiied  at  a  very  The  contumacious  are  punished  by  a  fine,  or 
^ag«L  and  often  to  old  men.  Brothers  and  loss  of  a  finger,  ear,  or  nose.  The  other  crimes 
m%  nral  cousins,  fathers  and  sons-in-law,  are  punidied  by  death,  the  instrument  being  the 
iSbmB  and  daogditers-in-law  are  forbidden  to  club,  noose,  or  musket  Adultery  is  the  crime 
i)c  to  aadi  o&er  or  to  eat  from  the  same  most  severely  visited.  The  adulterer  may  be 
k.  The  latter  prohibition  extends  to  bus-  put  to  death,  or  he  may  be  compelled  to  give  up 
l4i  and  wives.  The  oommon  people  usually  his  own  wife  to  the  aggrieved  party,  or  his  prop- 
m  9  meals  a  day,  the  chief  8  or  more.  As  erty  ma^  be  destroyed  or  taken  away  from  him. 
gr  aUior  dridtinff  after  eadi  otiier  from  the  The  pnndple  of  vicarious  atonement  is  ao- 
pO-ooa  they  JkAq  the  vessd  about  10  inches  knowledged.  A  man  sentenced  to  death  will 
pia  the  month,  and  pour  the  stream  down  tiie  often  surrender  his  &ther  to  suffer  in  his  stead. 
fpk    Tbey  cat  with  their  fingers.    Rheuma-  There  is  also  a  spedes  of  pecuniarjr  atonemoit 

6 la  oommon  among  them ;  they  rdiev^  the  or  soro,  of  which  there  are  6  varieties.    The 

ll  |)sy  middng  deei  indrions  over  tiie  part  soro  with  a  whale'a  tooth,  a  mat,  dub,  mnaket^ 


or  other  valuable,  is  the  most  common.  Society  ions.  A  Fe^eean  is  tlw9j§  aimed,  and  war  is 
is  divided  into  6  recognized  classes :  1,  kings  and  his  normal  condidon.  The  monntiuii  fastneaei 
queens ;  2,  chiefs  of  large  districts  or  islands ;  are  well  fortified  by  stronf  palisades  and  atone 
8,  chiefs  of  towns,  priests,  and  ambassadors ;  4,  breastworks,  pierced  with  loopholea.  The  arms 
distinguished  warriors  of  low  birth,  chiefs  of  the  chiefly  used  are  clubs,  spears,  battle-azesi  the 
carpenters,  and  chiefs  of  the  turtle  catchers ;  5,  bow,  the  sling,  and  the  musket.  A  pecohir 
common  people ;  6,  slaves  by  war.  Rank  is  weapon  is  the  missile  club,  which  is  worn  stud: 
hereditary  through  the  female  line.  The  dig-  in  tlie  girdle,  sometimes  in  pairs.  It  is  a  short 
nity  of  a  pagan  ctiicf  is  estimated  by  the  num-  stick,  with  a  knob  at  one  end,  is  hurled  with 
ber  of  his  wives.  The  rights  of  the  vami,  or  great  precision,  and  is  a  favorite  weapon  with 
sister^s  son,  constitute  one  of  the  peculiar  insti-  assassins.  The  sick  and  aged  are  neglected,  or 
tutions  of  Feejcc.  A  vasu  of  rank  can  claim  if  they  become  troublesome  are  bnried  alive  or 
any  tiling  in  his  mother^s  land,  excepting  the  strangled.  The  relatives  hold  a  wake  over  the 
wives,  home,  and  land  of  a  chief.  In  the  moral  intended  victim  while  living  and  anointed  for 
and  intellectual  state  of  the  Feejeeans  there  is  a  the  sepulchre,  and  go  into  monming  after  the 
wide  distinction  between  the  pagan  and  Chris-  entombment  The  signs  of  mourning  are  the 
tian  natives.  As  the  majority  ore  yet  pagans,  cropping  of  the  hair  and  the  Joints  of  the  smill 
their  customs,  laws,  and  religion  may  still  bo  toe  or  little  finger.  Another  remarkable  cus- 
regarded  as  the  national  standards  of  Feejee.  tom  is  the  lolohu  or  strangling  of  the  wives  and 
Gapt.  Wilkes  says  of  them:  ^^Thcy  are  truly  next  friends  of  the  deceased.  Abortion  is  prac- 
wretchcs  in  the  strongest  sense  of  Ujc  term,  and  tised  to  a  great  extent  by  medicated  watef%  or 
degraded  beyond  the  conception  of  civilized  mechanical  means.  Boys  are  ciroomctBed  on 
people.  For  the  sake  of  decency,  and  to  avoid  attaining  puberty. — ^Feejee  has  no  one  mythology 
shocking  my  readers,  I  have  refrained  from  re-  common  to  all  the  islands.  The  native  religions 
lating  many  things  which  happened  under  my  are  local ;  each  island  has  its  own  goda,  tradi- 
own  eyes."  Foremost  among  their  describable  tions,  and  superstitions.  All  the  aystems  bek>Dg 
vices  stands  cannibalism ;  not  only  are  prison-  to  the  lowest  types  of  polytheism,  and  all  are 
ers  taken  in  war  consumed,  but  persons  of  the  impregnated  with  the  filth  and  savageness  which 
same  tribe  and  village  fall  victims  to  the  greed  characterize  the  actual  existence  of  the  people, 
of  their  neighbors.  The  cooked  human  body  is  Some  features  the  mythologies  have  in  common ; 
termed  in  the  Feejee  language  haholo  or  '^  long  they  retain  the  distinction  between  c^i i  mimont 
pig."  As  an  English  gentleman  may  send  a  choice  and  dii  majoreSy  hetweea  gods  and  demigods. 
haunch  of  venison  as  a  complimentary  present  to  The  latter  class  is  made  up  chiefly  of  deceased 
another,  so  one  Feejee  chief  will  send  a  stalwart  chiefs  and  respected  ancestors.  Monsters  and 
subject  roasted  entire  like  an  ox,  c^orefully  other  objects  of  wonder  are  admissible  to  this 
trussed,  and  escorted  by  a  procession  to  the  res-  class.  Most  of  the  gods  are  supposed  to  have 
idence  of  an  ally.  **  It  is  our  only  beef,"  said  jurisdiction  only  over  the  tribes,  islands,  or  dis- 
Thid^ombau  to  the  British  Capt.  Erskine.  There  tricts  where  they  are  worshipped.  Each  trade 
is  one  district  called  Drekete,  where  the  inhab-  has  its  tutelary  deities.  The  Fe^eeans  have  no 
itants  from  gcDcration  to  generation  ore  all  idols,  but  reverence  certain  stones  aa  shrines  of 
^^  preserved"  to  be  consumed  by  their  more  the  god,  and  hold  certain  birds  and  fishes  as 
powerful  neighbors.  The  epicures  of  Feejee  sacred.  Each  chief  has  his  amhati,  or  priest, 
prefer 'the  liesh  of  women  to  that  of  men,  and  who  acts  in  concert  with  him,  and  helps  him  to 
deem  the  thick  of  the  arm  and  the  thigh  the  govern  his  clansmen.  The  temple  (mbure)  is 
tit-bits  of  the  haJcoh.  The  flesh  of  white  men  used  for  all  publlo  purposes,  and  is  the  onlv  pub- 
is held  in  low  repute ;  it  is  said  to  bo  compara-  lie  building.  There  are  priestesses,  but  few  of 
tively  insipid  or  obnoxiously  tainted  with  tobac-  suflicient  importance  to  have  a  temple.  The 
CO.  Their  practice  of  appropriating  the  cargoes  portion  of  food  devoted  to  the  god  is  eaten  by 
and  eating  the  crews  of  vessels  wrecked  on  their  the  priest  and  old  men.  The  priests  are  con- 
shores,  has  several  times  brought  down  upon  suited  as  oracles.  The  responses  are  given  after 
them  chastisement  from  ships  of  war  belonging  convulsions,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  pres- 
to France  or  the  United  States.  In  1834  the  ence  of  the  god.  There  are  various  model  of 
chief  of  Yiwa  captured  the  French  brig  divination,  all  of  the  most  childish  character, 
L'oimablo  Jos^^phine,  aud  killed  the  captain  and  such  as  by  biting  a  loaf  or  pouring  water  down 
most  of  the  crew.  This  crime  was  avenged  by  the  arm.  They  have  a  strong  belief  in  all  sorts 
two  French  ships  of  war  sent  out  to  Feejee  for  of  apparitions,  witches,  ghosts,  wizards,  and  the 
that  purpose.  At  Malolo,  one  of  the  smaller  evil  eye.  They  believe  in  a  sort  of  fairies  who 
islan^  Lieut.  Joseph  A.  Underwood  and  Mid-  dance  on  the  hills  by  moonlight  and  sing  songs, 
shipman  Wilkes  Henry  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  The  future  world  in  Uieir  opinion  is  much  the 
expedition  were  murdered,  July  24,  1840.  The  same  as  the  present.  In  a  large  number  of 
last  affair  of  this  sort  took  place  in  Oct.  1858.  the  islands,  a  particular  town  in  Yanna  Levn 
The  marines  and  crew  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  is  thought  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  spirit 
Yandalia  burned  down  a  village  and  killed  14  world.  The  houses  in  this  town  are  built  with 
and  wounded  16  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  their  doors  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that 
of  Wayo,  in  punishment  for  the  murder  and  the  shade  may  pass  through  without  intermp- 
mastication  of  a  New  Yorker  and  two  compon-  tion«     The   inhabitants  apeak  ki  low  toos^ 
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if  al  ft  UtHe  distenee  commniiiote  their  timfl  to  pagan  wrath,  thoagh  oftan  inimmineDt 

iiwnyhti  by  aigiiB,    The  making  of  charms  and  peril,  bat  seyeral  native  teachers  were  sacrificed, 

maaS^  Is  a  nyorite  occupation.    Sneezing  is  and  the  mission  premises  were  fired  on  one 

oniDoma,  and  Taries  in  its  luck,  according  as  occasion.  About  1848  the  French  Catholic  mis- 

il  proceada  from  the  right  or  left  nostnl.—  sionaries  commenced  their  operations  in  Feejee. 

TIm  first  Christians  resident  in  Feejee  were  a  The  relations  existing  between  them  and  t£eir 

ftnr  Toogan  emigrants  and  traders  who  had  Frotestantbrethren  are  not  so  fraternal  as  conid 

baan  oonTert^  ki  the  Friendly  islands.    The  be  desired.    Theyaremoretolerant  of  someof 

liotrible  condition  of  Feejee  moved  the  hearts  the  native  practices,  snch  as  dancing,  than  the 

of  tha  Biitiah  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  Tonga  Protestants.  In  1857  there  were  54,281  attend- 

^Iti  1884^  and  two  of  their  nnmber  were  appointed  ants  npon  the  religions  services  conducted  by 

to  open  a  mission  tiiere.    These  two  pioneers  the  Wesleyan  missionaries.  In  many  of  the  dr- 

««f8  the  Rev.  Williiun  Cross  and  David  Cargill.  cuits  the  Christians  support  their  own  pastors, 

illiflry  reached  Lakemba,  an  island  of  the  wind-  who. are  natives  either  of  Feejee  or  Tonga.    By 

'mm,  group,  Oct  151,  1885.    They  came  fur-  the  latest  accounts  there  are  8  Protestant  nus- 

sfdiad  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  sionaries  in  Feejee,  and  no  fewer  than  200  na- 

Bi^  George  of  Tonga  to  the  king  of  Lakemba,  tive  teachers  in  the  same  islands  and  in  Bo- 

niioieoeivedthemk&dly.  One  great  advantage  turaa,  an  island  a  considerable  distance  totlie 

that  the  missionaries  ei\joyed  arose  from  the  £E^t  north  of  Fe^ee.    For  the  numerous  children, 

tiiatthe  Tongan  tongue  is  well  understood  at  chiefly  half  caste,  of  the  white  residents  at  Le* 

LaiDemba.  The  first  part  of  St.  Matthew^s  Gospel  vuka,  Ovolau,  a  school  has  been  establi^ed 

waa  trandated  into  the  Lakemba  dialect  and  by  the  mission  society,  where  instruction  is 

iiffwarded  to  Tonga  to  be  printed,  and  a  gram-  given  in  the  native  and  English  tongues.<^The 

Bar  and   dictionary  were   commenced.    The  Feejee  language  has  at  least  15  dialects.    The 

aaiBast  converts  in  Lakemba  were  Tongan  im-  missionaries  are  acquainted  with  7  of  these,  and 

Btgranti^  who  became  dass  leaders  and  ex-  books  have  been  prmted  in  4  of  them*   In  1844 

borlara.     Li  June,  1886,  Christianity,  or  the  it  was  determinea  to  make  the  dialect  spoken  at 

Mil  aa  it  was  called,  was  ah-eady  of  sufiScient  Mbau  the  standard  dialect  of  Feejee,  and  with 

tBflmf***^^  to  prevent  the  massacre  and  eating  of  insignificant   exceptions  all  the  works   since 

tka  crew  of  the  Active,  shipwrecked  near  la-  printed  have  been  written  in  this  dialect.    The 

twiba     Kr.  Cross  left  Lakemba  and  opened  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Feeiee  as  distinguished 

Iba  mlaBion  at  Bewa,  Jan.  8,  1888.    In  Dec.  from  we  other  Polynesian  languages  is  the  use 

rSBNL  three  more  missionaries  direct  from  Eng-  of  the  combipations  mb  and  ng.  The  missionaries 

ikod  landed  at  Lakemba,  and  brought  with  them  in  their  vocabularies  have  used  the  Italian  and 

:  ft  printing  press,  type,  and  binding  material,  not  the  English  sounds  of  the  vowels.    The  New 

Tbe  ftnt  pfvt  of  the  ^*  Conference  Catechism''  Testament  was  completed  in  the  Mbau  dialect 

vaa  printed  at  Lakemba  in  the  native  tongue  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunt.    The  Britidi 

la  Febu  1889,  and  St.  Mark's  GK)spel  not  long  and  foreign  Bible  sodety  gave  great  pecuniary 

after.    Two  mpre  missionaries  soon  arrived,  and  other  assistance  to  tms  work,  and  issued 

and  it  waa  determined  to  remove  the  printing  an  improved  edition  of  the  same.    The  Ber. 

mm  to  Bewa,  which  was  done  in  1839.    The  David  Hazlewood  published  a  grammar  amd  a 

wflneooe  id  the  missionaries  was  seen  wherever  Feejeean-English  and  English-Fe^eean  diction- 

thej  penetrated,  in  the  cessation  of  cannibal-  ary  in  1850.  The  same  indefatigable  misdonary 

im,  war,  and  murder,  and  various  other  pagan  completed  in  a  few  years  the  translation  of  the 

praetioes.    One  custom  lingered  longer  than  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.   Mr.  Calvert, 

'  otfaerfli  that  of  polygamy.    Many  a  man  of  rank  for  17  years  missionary  in  Fe^ee,  is  now  (1869) 

iHm>  bad  changed  his  practices  in  every  other  re-  in  London,  supported  by  the  British  and  foreign 

.apeeireftised  tobreakup  his  domestic  establish-  Bible  society,  to  asdst  in  revising  Mr.  Hazie- 

■  mnt  and  dismiss  all  his  wives  but  one.  In  such  wood^s  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 

eaaeathe  missionaries  always  refused  the  fidl  progress  through  the  press. — See^^LifeinFe^ee^ 

pfivfli^ge  of  church  membership,  however  pow-  or  Five  Years  among  the  Cannibals''  (Boston, 

erfiil  the  chief.   At  the  same  time  they  taught  1851);  Laury,  ^  first  and  Second  Missionary 

IfaMr  converts  to  be  obedient  subjects  in  every  Visits  to  the  Friendly  and  Fe^ee  Islands'*  (Lon- 

rilifaig  except  in  following  their  chief  to  wmiton  don) ;  ErdcinCj"  Journal  of  a  Cruise  among  the 

-.  and  Mgressive  wars.    As  the  Christians  were  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific"  (London,  1858) ; 

BMva  mdnatrious  and  skilful  than  the  pagans,  tiie  Bobert  Young,  '^Journal  of  a  Deputation  to 

eUaAi  Urand  their  tribute  increased,  and  this  the  Southern  World "  OEx>ndon,  1855);  Wilkes, 

piediapoaed  many  of  them  to  tolerate  the  pres-  '^  IT.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  around  the  World  " 

enoe  A  the  missionaries  and  the  spread  or  the  (New  York,  1856) ;  and  Williams  and  Calvert, 

Mm.    Yet  the  persecution  of  the  missionaries,  ^*  Fiii  and  the  Fyians'^(2  vols^  London,  1858.) 

native  teachers,  and  converts  was  great    The  FEUO,  Disoo  Antonio,  a  Brazilian  statee- 

eooTerta  found  their  houses  and  property  de-  man,  and  firom  1884  to  1888  regent  of  Brazil, 

atrc^yed  by  midnight  attacks,  and  were  often  bom  in  Itu,  in  the  proidnce  of  San  Paulo,  in 

flompelled  to  migrate  in  a  body  to  seek  the  pro*  1780.     He  distinguished  himself  in  early  life 

teetba  of  a  Chnstian  or  even  a  tolerant  pagan  by  his  eloquence  as  a  pulpit  orator.  When  the 

ahiet   JKone  of  the  miasionaricMi  ever  fell  vie-  relation  of  Brazil  to  Portugal  began  to  agitate 
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the  pnblio  mind,  lie  devoted  himself  to  poli-  common  feldspar  is  a  sIHcate  of  ahmuna  tnd 
tics,  and  after  having  been  sent  as  deputy  of  potash,  represented  bj  the  formula  KO,  EAO^ 
his  province  to  the  cortes  convened  in  Portu-  AlaOa,  8  SiiOa,  and  consisting  of  silica  54.7((,  afai- 
gtd,  he  became  in  1821  and  ever  afterward  re-  mina  18.87,  potash  16.87  per  cent.  lime  and 
mained  an  uncompromising  champion  of  thona-  oxide  of  iron  are  commonly  present  in  smtU 
tional  independence  of  Brazil  In  1822,  when  quantities,  and  a  portion  of  the  potash  is  often 
the  Brazilian  declaration  of  independence  be-  replaced  with  soda.  In  the  variety  called  albita 
came  known  at  Lisbon,  Feijo  was  compelled  to  soda  is  substituted  for  the  potash,  and  KoO 
flee.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  England  takes  the  place  of  KO  in  the  above  formula, 
in  studying  the  political  institutions  of  that  The  composition  is  then  silica  68.7,  alomios 
country,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  19.5,  and  soda  11.8  per  cent.  The  two  varietiei 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  advocated  are  sometimes  seen  together  as  constitnents  of 
the  establishment  of  a  South  American  rcpub-  granite,  as  in  that  of  which  Pompey^s  pillar  ii 
lie  after  the  model  of  the  United  States.  Ho  made.  Labradorite  is  a  beautiful  variety  of 
was  soon  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  as-  feldspar  of  pearly  lustre,  and  often  exhibiting  a 
sembly,  and  ho  exerted  his  influence  in  displac-  play  of  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red  colors.  In 
ing  Don  Pedro  from  power.  Afler  the  revolu-  this  lime  and  soda  together  replace  the  potash, 
tion  of  April,  1831,  ho  held  almost  supreme  the  former  commonly  being  present  in  the  pro- 
power,  although  his  ofl&ce  was  only  that  of  min-  portion  of  10  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  4  to  6 ; 
ister  of  justice.  He  dissolved  the  revolutionary  oxide  of  iron  also  about  1  per  cent.  Feldspar 
army,  organized  a  national  guard,  made  strin-  may  be  fused  by  the  blowpipe  on  its  edges  into 
gent  laws  against  political  offenders,  and  subdued  a  white  enamel.  In  its  purer  forms  it  is  a  vain- 
the  unruly  spirit  in  parliament  and  in  the  coun-  able  material  for  the  construction  of  mineral 
try  at  large.  His  official  duties,  however,  chang-  teeth,  being  ground  to  powder,  made  into  a  paste 
cd  his  pmitical  convictions,  and  from  a  sturdy  with  water,  and  baked,  the  substances  nsed  for 
advocate  of  republicanism  he  became  a  con-  coloring  being  first  introduced.  Labiwloriteb 
scientious  champion  of  constitutional  monarchy,  sometimes  so  beautiful  from  its  chatoyant  refleo> 
He  relinquished  his  office  in  1832,  and  in  the  fol-  tions,  that  it  is  employed  in  jewelry.  By  the  de- 
lowing  year  entered  the  Brazilian  senate  as  a  compositionoffeldsnathic  rocks,  the  fine  clays  (aa 
member  for  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  for  some  time  kaolin)  are  obtained,  which  are  ns^  in  the  man- 
he  edited  a  political  journal  in  the  province  of  ufucture  of  porcelain.  The  soU  derived  from 
San  Paulo.  lu  Aug.  1834,  ho  was  appointed  this  source  is  enriched  by  the  potash  or  soda  set 
bishop  of  Marianna,  and  in  the  same  year  was  free.  The  mineral  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
nominated  for  4  years  regent  of  Brazil.  He  en-  tlie  various  granitic  rocks,  and  of  trap,  basalt, 
terod  upon  his  administration  under  the  most  porphyry,  and  many  others.  Lithe  last  named 
auspicious  circumstances,  and  enlisted  the  sym-  it  is  in  crystals  disseminated  through  a  felil- 
pathies  of  the  people  by  his  apparent  solicitude  spathic  base.  The  appearance  of  scattered  ciys- 
for  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  tals  of  fuldspar  in  granite  gives  it  the  name  of 
Soon,  however,  ho  was  suspected  of  anti-liberal  porphyritio. 

tendencies.  The  suspicioii  received  confirmation       FELLAHS,  the  people  in  modem  Egypt  that 

by  his  attempt  in  1836  to  withhold  the  privilege  cultivate  the  soil.    Of  the  various  races  which 

of  trial  by  jury  for  offisnces  of  the  press.    The  exist  in  Egypt  the  Fellahs  are  the  most  ancient^ 

opposition  against  him  finally  assumed  such  for-  and  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  old 

midablo  proportions  that  he  was  compelled  to  Egyptians.  Although  numerous  invaaons  have 

resign  his  office  after  having  appointed  a  new  introduced  foreign  elements  amons  them,  yet 

prime  minister  in  the  person  of  Pedro  d^Aranjo  the  original  race,  devoted  to  agricultaral  labor, 

Lima,  who  succeeded  him  as  regent  on  Sept.  12,  has  always  at  last  absorbed  the  invading  race^ 

1838.    Since  then  Fey  o  has  taken  no  part  in  the  and  still  presents  a  physiognomy  resembling  that 

public  aflQurs  of  his  country,  excepting  in  1842,  which  is  found  upon  ancient  EgypUan  scnlp- 

when  he  appeared  as  the  leader  of  a  revolution-  tures.     A  patient  and  laborions  popnlatioii, 

ary  attempt  at  San  Paulo.  they  have  held  for  ages  the  soil  which  the  KUe 

FELDSPAR  (Germ.  Feld,  field,  and  Spath^  fertilizes.    The  Fellahs  are  generally  of  large 

spar,  in  the  derivative  fcldspathic),  an  impor-  stature,  witii  broad  chests,  muscolar  limba^  and 

taut  mineral  species,  which  includes  a  large  black  and  piercing  eyes.    The  conformatioa 

number  of  varieties ;  also  the  name  given  by  of  the  brain  indicates  an  intelligent  race,  the 

Dana  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the  anhydrous  facial  angle  being  usually  almost  a  eight  angle, 

silicates.    The  mineral  as  commonly  seen  is  the  though  within  the  Delta  the  Arab  type  of  ooon- 

light-colored  ingredient  of  granite,  distinguish-  tenance  predominates.    Those  of  the  Delta,  too, 

ed  b^  its  pearly  lustre,  and  a  hardness  little  have  an  almost  white  complexion,  'whUe  tiie 

inferior  to  that  of  tlie  quartz  with  wliich  it  others  are  copper-colored.    The  antique  I^p- 

is  intermingled.      On  the  scale  its  hardness  tian  tjrpe  reappears   most   strikingly  in   the 

is  6.    Its  specific  gravity  is  2.4r-2.6.    It  crys-  women,  who,  tliough  slender  and  graceful,  are 

tallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  remarkably  strong.    The  dress  of  the  Fellahs 

are  sometimes  found,  as  at  the  quarries  at  indicates  misery  and  privation,  being  rarely 

Middlotown  and  Haudam,  Oonn.,  a  foot  long  more  than  a  shirty  leaving  hare  the  arms,  le^ 

and  6  or  8  inches  thick.    In  composition  the  and   breast,    llieir   ordkuoy  nonrlshniaiit  ia 
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jlvMidyiiiinliy  water,  and onkmt,  to  wbloh  body  ly^grnmaatioa  and  gainea,  by  cold  batUng, 

thaj  wo  aomatinies  able  to  add  cheese,  dates,  and  bj  other  healthfbl  exercises.    Fellenbei^ 

baaoai  or  rioe.    Thej  live  in  hnts  about  4  feet  aim  was  to  elevate  all  classes  by  opening  an  insd- 

Ugfa.  the  only  fiumitare  of  which  is  a  mat  on  tntion  alike  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  by 

'  mioli  to  deep,  a  water  jng,  and  a  few  kitchen  making  agricnltore  not  only  the  basis  of  his  in- 

'vtBodla.    They  remain  attached  to  the  rudest  atmction^  ont  also  by  elevating  that  profession 

aigrieoltond  methods,  and  nse  almost  the  same  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.    Apart  from  the 

■inq^ioienta  aa  their  remote  ancestors;  yet  the  agricnltnial  school,  he  fbonded  an  establish- 

ftwtftilneeB  of  the  soil,  which  sometimes  yields  ment  for  the  mannHaotore  of  improved  agricnl- 

Jt  eropa  annmdly,  and  the  industry  of  the  Fellahs,  tural  implements.  At  the  same  time  he  laid  the 

loonmnaate  fer  their  lack  of  skilL  Mehemet  All  foundation  of  a  scientific  institution,  which  he 

.ftUea  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  among  them  the  desired  to  conduct  in  conjunction  witib  Pesta- 

fmpUwMmta  of  modcm  invention.  They  are  able  lozzi :  but  FeUenberg's  Swiss  system  of  economy 

'to  endure  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  to  work  was  little  in  harmony  with  the  generous  but 

iliueoaghthe  whoteday  in  a  burning  climate  with  imprudent  habits  of  Pestalozzi,  who  withdrew 

'but  Yvy  little  food,  accompanying  their  labors  to  the  castle  of  Tverdun.    Fellenberg  proceeded 

wtth  ploua  hynms;  yet  they  &ie  naturally  indo-  with  his  task,  and  after  having  organized  his 

lent^  and  when  subsistence  has  been  secured,  scientific  school,  for  which  the  first  building 

Ihi^oeaBework.  The  women  share  the  heaviest  was  erected  in  1807  (the  number  of  profes- 

Ubonof  the  men.  sors  increaang  in  a  few  years  to  20,  and  tJie 

'    FELLATAHS.    See  Fooulhs.  pupib  to  80),  the  agricultural  institution  was 

FELLENBERG,  Philipp  Emanvsl  toit,  a  opened  in  1808,  while  he  established  in  the 

-Bwlfli   educator  and  philanthropist,  founder  same  year  a  normal  schooL    Altiiough  this  be- 

.«f  fhe  imdtutions  at  Hofwyl,  bom  m  Bern,  June  came  popular  among  the  teachers  of  Switzer- 

.9Tt  1771,  died  there,  Nov.  21, 1844.    His  fiftther  land,  it  soon  gave  umbrage  to  the  government, 

vaa  m  member  of  the  government  and  a  friend  and  was  eventually  incorporated  witii  tiie  agri- 

oCBertaloczL    His  motner  was  a  descendant  of  cultural  institution.    This  grew  in  importance 

Ao  Doldi  admiral  Van  Trorop,  and  was  re-  as  its  advantages  became  Imown  abroad.    The 

'»Miirable  fbr  her  noble  character  and  her  en-  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  sent  Oapo  d'Istria 

'ttmiaam  for  liberfy.     This  she  imparted  to  on  a  mission  to  examine  the  school,  and  was  so 

ber  aoD,  who  after  devoting  several  years  to  pleased  with  the  account  which  he  recdved  of 

.atadr  atCk>hnar  and  Tubingen,  travelled  exten«  iL  that  he  conferred  upon  Fellenberg  the  order 

dTO^  with  a  view  of  familiarizing  himself  with  oi  St.  Yladimir,  and  confided  to  him  the  educa- 

tba   oondition  of  the  working  and  suffering  tion  of  7  Russian  youths,  for  whose  use  a  Greek 

idiaea.    He  was  at  Paris  immediately  after  the  chapel  was  openea  near  the  schooL    The  great 

§dk  of  Bobeq>ierre,  and  there  his  early  convio-  increase  of  pupils  called  for  a  constant  enlarge- 

tioos  became  strengthened,  that  improved  sys-  mentof  the  buildings,  which  comprised  fdtogeth- 

tMBa  of  education  alone  can  protect  society  er  7  distinct  schools,  to  which  a  prin^arr  sdiool 

afainat  revolutions.     On  his  return  to  Swit-  was  added  in  1880,  and  still  another  school  for 

jtariaiid,  after  taking  part  affainst  the  French,  he  children  at  a  sulwequent  period.     By  these 

enled  when  they  had  succeeded  in  tak-  schools,  and  by  his  writinflB  on  the  sulject  of 


a  Bern.  He  fled  to  Germany^  and  sent  several  agriculture  and  education,  Fellenbeiv  exerted  a 

oda  to  the  United  States,  whither  he  had  some  remarkable  influence  in  Europe ;  and  although 

intention  of  repairing.    However,  he  was  soon  the  institutions  which  he  founded  were  d&- 

■enaUed  to  return  to  Switzerland,  and  was  em-  solved  after  his  death,  after  having  been  oon- 

ptared  by  the  government  in  a  mission  to  Paris^  ducted  for  several  years  by  one  of  his  sons, 

nd  in  nigh  military  and  political  ftmctiona  kindred  institutions  have  iqarun^  up  in  Swit- 

at  home.    He  succeeded  in  quelling  the  insur-  serland  and  Germany,  and  the  celebrated  pauper 

notion  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Oberland,  but  as  ooloay  of  the  Netherlands  at  IVederic's>oord, 

tii0  govenunent  £uled  to  fblfil  the  promises  province  of  Drenthe,  was  founded  in  1818  by  a 

bjf  tndoh  he  had  pacifled  them,  he  withdrew  pupil  of  HofivyL    Fellenberg  was  asdsted  in 

mm  public  afEledrs.    He  now  devoted  himself  his  benevolent  labors  by  his  wife^  and  by  the 

4Dtiie^  to   hia  fiivorite  educational  projects,  greater  number  of  their  9  children.    SeeHamni| 

Aftar  i^idating  for  some  time  as  a  member  of  ^iWer^>era^§  Leben  and  Wirhen  (Bern,  1846). 
Aa  board  €i  education  in  Bern,  he  became  con-       FELLER,  FnAHgoia  Xaxieb  db^  a  Belgian 

vinoad  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  priest  and  auUior,  bom  in  Brusselia,  Aug.  18, 

the  fOfenunent    He  resolved  therefore  to  de-  1785,  died  in  Ratisbon,  ICay  21, 1802.    He  waa 

vote  hia  laige  fortune  to  the  purchase  of  the  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  colleges  at  Luxembouig 

ealite  of  Honryl  near  Bern,  and  to  the  estab-  and  Rheims,  and  after  becoming  a  member  of 

Bahment  of  model  institutions  in  accordance  their  order,  he  "V^as  emploved  as  professor  at 

viththe  yiews  of  Pestalozzi.    The  principle  of  Luxembourg  and  lA^,    He  subsequently  ap- 

tUa^ystem  waste  produce  aharmonious  develop-  plied  himself  in  the  former  city  to  the  study  of 

menft  of  all  the  yarioua&oultiesof  the  pupil,  so  theology  until  1764,  when  the  suppression  of 

aa  to  mdca  him  not  only  a  learned,  but  also  a  the  Jesuits  in  France  brought  so  many  of  them 

nod,  wiae^  and  leliglooa  man.    Great  atten-  to  the  Ketherlands,  thal^  to  make  room  ibr 

fioQ  waa  bestowed  iQon  the  deyelopmantof  the  fb/m^  many  young  Belgian  priests  were  sent  to 
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oiher  countries  to  oontinne  their  stadies.    Fel-  to  r^ect  the  dootrfaiM  of  iSb%  artttmhod  cfaDok, 

ler  went  to  Tymau,  in  Hungary,  where  the  Jes-  and  to  adopt  the  opiidons  which  are  giT«a  it 

nits  had  an  establishment    After  having  pass-  length  in  his  "Beligioa  of  the  TJniTene,*  i«lb- 

ed  some  time  there,  he  travelled  extensively  in  lished  in  London  in  1886.    This  work  was 

Hungary,  Austria,  Bohemia.  Poland,  and  Italy,  ooded  by  a  **  Picture  of  Christian  Phi~ 


returned  to  the  Netherlands  in  1770,  and  was  (8vo.,  London,  1800);  ^'Religion  without 

preacher  in  the  college  of  Li6ge,  when  the  order  (Svo.,  1801) ;  ^  The  Guide  to  Iminortalit3r"(Svak 

of  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  Belgium  (1773).  8vo.^804; ;  ''  A  Manual  of  Piety,  adapted  to 

Henceforward  he  devoted  himsebT  to  literary  the  Wants  and  calculated  for  the  AmproVenwrt 

pursuits,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  Bel^um  of  all  Sects  of  Christiana"  (8va^  ^?^t  *^^ 

after  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  France  Body  of  Theology,  prindpally  practical,  in  a 

(1794).    He  spent  2  years  at  Paderborn,  West-  Series  of  Lectures"  ^2  vols.  Svo^  180^  te. 

{>halia,  and  in  1797  retired  to  Ratisbon.    He  The  general  merits  m  these  wom  are  mMj 

eft  a  number  of  writings,  chiefly  on  religious  commended  by  Dr.  Parr  in  hia  ^  ^tal  Ssr 

subjects.    Jnlns  Obtervatiaruphiloaophiqtieaiur  mon."    Mr.  irellowes  was  an  intimate  friend 

le  iysUme  de  Newton  (3d  and  enlarged  ed.,  Li^^  of  Dr.  Parr  and  Baron  Maadres,  the  lattw  of 

1788),  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  plunility  of  whom  left  him  the  greater  |Mut  of  his  Ivga 

worlds,  and  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  move«  fortune,  to  be  dispensed  in  literary  and  beneriK 

ment  of  the  earth,  although  so  universally  ad«  lent  enterprises.    He  was  one  of  the  earfisit 

mitted,  may  still  be  open  to  doubt.    This  work  advocates  of  the  establishment  of  the  nnivanitj 

involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the  astro-  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  freqoflot  aad 

nomer  Lalande.    A  4th  and  enlarged  edition  of  liberal  benefootor. 

hlB  CatechUme  philosophique  appeared  in  Li^ge  FELLOWS,  Sa  ChaslUi  an  Eng^sh  tnml- 

in  1805,  and  an  edition  printed  from  a  copy  ler,  bom  in  Nottingham  in  1799.    In  1888  hi 

which  had  been  revised  and  annotated  by  Feller,  made  an  extensive  tonr  in  Asia  Minor,  in  thi 

in  Lyons,  in  1819.    It  was  translated  into  Ger-  course  of  which  he  visited  the  Talley  of  tiba 

man,  Italian,  and  English.  Madame  deGrenlis  also  river  Xanthns  and  other  parte  of  anoieot  Ivda 

prepared  an  abbreviated  edition  of  it  entitled  previously  nnex|^ored  bv  modem  trsvdm 

CaUehUms  eriti^u€  et  moral.     Feller's  prin-  On  his  return  to  England  he  pnUiahed  a  ^Jom^ 

cipal  work  is  his  Biographie  universelle^  ou  nal  written  during  an  Exonraion  in  Ada  Minof* 

dictionnaire  historique,  which  passed  through  (8vo.,  London,  1889X  hi  which  he  gave  denrip* 

many  editions,  and  after  his  death  was  revised  tions  of  the  superb  arohiteotoral  and  eeulfiiufii 

and  continued  under  the  direction  of  M.  Charles  remains  of  the  oitiea  of  Xmtfana  and  Tloa.    Thi 

Weiss  and  the  abb^  Busson,  and  brought  down  interest  excited  by  the  work  indaced  ih»  gov^ 

to  1848  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1847-^56).    This  bio-  emment  to  apply  to  the  Porte  frnr  a  fhntt^ 

graphical  work  is  based  upon  that  of  Chaudon,  authorising  the  removal  of  nedmens  of  tin 

but  is  more  zealous  and  emphatic  than  that  in  ancient  works  of  art  described  bj  Mr.  FeOova 

the  assertion  of  Roman  Catholic  views.  The  latter,  antioipatinff  that  pen&iarion  woeld 

F£LLER,  Henrietta,  a  Swiss   Protestant  at  once  be  granted,  onbred  hiB  ■enrieea  to  tin 

ladv  of  Lausanne,  who  in  1885,  after  the  death  British  museum  to  superintend  theadeotionaai 

of  her  husband  and  of  her  onlv  child,  went  to  removal  ofthe  marbles,  and  departed  on  a  Nooid 

Canada,  where  she  became  celebrated  by  her  tour  through  Lycia,  in  the  oonrse  of  whkh  hi 

educational  and  missionary  labors.    Although  discovered  18  otiier  mined  oitiea.  Having  ten* 

frequently  interrupted  in  her  benevolent  enter-  ed  that  the  Porte  declined  to  grant  the  firman,  hi 

prises  by  opposition  and  by  the  loss  of  tiie  returned  to  England,  and  pnbliahed  **An  A^ 

ample  means  she  brought  with  her,  her  perse-  count  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  being  a  Joond 

vering  efforts  produced  good  results  upon  the  kept  during  a  Second  Ibccnraioa  in  ArfalDBOi'' 

education  of  the  poor  and  the  young  of  the  (8vo.,  London,  1841).    The  govenoMBt 

French  population  of  Montreal  and  St  John's,  stimmated  to  make  another  attempt  to 

From  the  latter  place  she  was  expelled  at  the  the  desired  firman,  in  which  thej  were 

time  of  the  first  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada,  ful,  and  in  Oct  1841^Mr.  Fellows  eailedfiirljch 

when  she  fled  with  60  of  her  pupils  and  friends  as  the  agent  of  the  JBritish  mnaeom  in  lopm- 

to  Champlaln,  N.  Y.    After  having  returned  to  tending  the  removal  of  the  works  of  art.    Ate 

Canada  in  1886,  she  removed  to  Grand  Ligne.  some  fittie  delay  the  ezpecBtlon  snoeeedad  is 

about  20  m.  from  Montreal.    Here  she  opened  transporting  to  F«ngland  a  nomber  of  oases  «f 


her  school  at  first  in  an  open  bam.    By  the  as-  sculptures,  which  are  now  dspooited  in  flfeS 

sistance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilman,  a  Baptist  min-  ^  Lycian  Saloon'*  of  the  British  iimsisiii    A 

ister  of  Montreal,  who  collected  funds  for  the  second  expedition,  also  under  the  tewthm  of 

establishmeut  of  a  mission  house,  she  was  en-  Mr.  Fellows,  bronc^t  a  nomber  of  aMtiowl 

abled  to  enlarge  her  institution,  which  contdned  marbles  to  England  in  1844^    FSor  these  ssrfkii 

in  1855  over  800  pupils.  he  received  in  184S  the  honor  of  knig^ithood. 

FELLGWES,  Kobbbt,  an   English  author,  His  remaining  pnblicatioos  are;  '*  Aeeoant  of 

born  in  Norfolk  in  1770,  died  in  1847.    He  was  the  Xanthian  Marblea  in  the  British  Mnisnm* 

graduated  at  St  Mary^s  hall,  Oxford,  and  in  (8vo.,  1848),  a  pamphlet  written  to  oomet  soot 

1795  took  holy  orders.     His  speculations  on  misstatements;  ^'Aooonntof  tfaeTra|^TMon- 

theological  subjects  graduaUy  led  him,  however,  ment  at  Xanthns  "  (8to^  1848) ;  and  *  tkbm  of 
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Ancient  Lyoia^  (8vo.,  1855).    In  1852  appeared  with  death ;  and  therefore  when  a  statnte  deolar- 

an  edition  of  his  two  journals  in  one  volume,  un-  ed  any  offence  to  he  felony,  it  heoame  at  once 

der  the  title  of  "Travels  and  Kesearchcs  in  Asia  punishable  with  death ;  and  vies  verM^  a  crime 

JCnor,  narticularly  in  the  Province  of  Lycia."  which  is  made  punishable  with  death,  becomes 

FELO  DE  SE.    A  man  who  commits  felony  thereby  a  felony.    Even  in  early  times,  felony 

Sinst  or  npon  himself,  is  a  felo  de  ae ;  and  as  was  sometimes  defined  as  any  capital  crime ; 
ny  is,  in  common  law  language,  any  capital  although  it  is  said  that  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
offence,  and  murder  is  the  only  capital  offence  L  felonies  were  punished  only  bv  pecuniary  mulct 
which  a  man  can  commit  against  himself,  afdo  or  fine,  and  that  sovereign  havmg  ordered  those 
dE^M  is  a  self-murderer,  or  one  who  kills  him-  guilty  of  felony  to  be  hanged,  about  1108,  this 
self  with  malice  aforethought.  Indeed^  the  legal  has  since  been  the  law  of  England.  (Tomlin^s 
definition  of  a  felony  de  se  (or  suicide)  is  said  to  "  Law  Dictionary,"  word  **  Felony.")  It  cannot 
indnde  the  doing  of  any  unlawful  and  malicious  be  doubted,  howeverj  that  at  conmion  law  the 
act,  although  aimed  primarily  against  another,  forfeiture  incurred  by  the  crime  was  the  essence 
whereby  death  ensues  to  the  guilty  person.  In  and  the  test  of  felony.  In  the  United  States 
England,  this  crime  was  punished  not  only  with  there  is  little  or  no  forfeiture  for  crime  (see 
finroitnre  of  goods  and  chattels,  like  other  felo-  Forfeiture)  ;  and  in  England  capital  ofiences 
idea,  bnt,  to  mark  the  detestation  of  the  law,  are  fur  less  numerous  than  formerly.  It  may 
and  to  deter  others  from  a  similar  crime,  the  be  said  that  in  the  United  States  the  word, 
body  was  treated  ignominiously,  and  buried  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  definite  meaning,  signifies  a 
the  open  highway  with  a  stake  thrust  through  crime  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment. 
it  This  very  ancient  rule  fell  into  general  But  in  truth  it  has  so  little  meaning  which  is 
if  not  entire  disuse  in  England  many  years  capable  of  definition,  and  therefore  so  little 
ago,  bnt  it  was  not  repealed  until  the  statute  4  which  is  capable  of  use,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
George  IV.,  ch.  51 ;  and  even  then,  to  manifest  abandon  the  word  altogether  in  legal  phrase- 
the  horror  of  the  law  at  the  act  of  suicide,  it  ology,  whether  that  of  process  or  of  statute, 
was  ordered  that  the  body  (which  might  be  FELT,  a  fabric  of  wool  or  fur,  separate  or 
placed  in  church  yards  or  other  consecrated  mixed,  manufactured  by  matting  the  fibres  to- 
gronnds)  should  be  buried  at  night,  and  without  gethor  without  spinning  or  weaving.  The  fur 
the  performance  of  religious  rites.  (See  Chitty's  of  the  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  and  seal,  camePs  and 
edition  of  Blackstone's  ^*  Commentaries,'^  vol.  iv.  goat^s  hair,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  are  well 
pui90.)  Suicide  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  adaptedfor  this  process.  Felt  is  an  ancient  manu- 
Deen  made  punishable  as  a  crime  by  any  statu-  facture,  supposed  byPliny  to  have  been  produced 
tory  provisions  of  the  United  States ;  nor  are  before  woven  cloth.  Some,  however,  ascribe 
we  aware  that  the  barbarous  usages  of  England  the  invention  of  it  to  St.  Clement,  who,  they 
in  relation  to  the  burial  of  the  corpse  were  ever  say,  found  the  carded  wool,  placed  in  his  sandals 
practised  here.  to  protect  his  feet  on  a  pilgrimage,  felted  into 
FEIX)NT.  The  origin  and  the  exact  meaning  cloth  by  the  moisture  and  rubbiog.  It  is  also 
of  tills  common  law  term  are  both  uncertain,  supposed  that  the  material  is  the  same  as  the 
There  is  about  equally  good  authority  for  deriv- ,  lana  coaeta,  used  in  ancient  times  for  the  cloaks 
ing  it  from  the  Saxon  words  /eh^  fee,  and  Ion,  of  soldiers,  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  hats, 
pnoe  or  pay,  when  its  primary  sense  would  be  Enrly  in  the  present  century  a  piece  of  ancient 
forfeiture  or  loss  of  fee ;  or  from  a  single  word  felt  was  discovered  with  some  other  stuffs  in  a 
fikn^  to  fall  or  fail,  when  its  meaning  might  be  tomb  at  St.  Germain  des  Pr^  and  a  paper  re- 
the  fklling  of  the  guilty  party  into  crime,  or  the  lating  to  them  was  presented  by  Desmarest  in 
iSUling  of  his  land  into  the  hands  of  his  lord  by  1806  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  which  he 
forfeiture.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  in  Eng- .  refers  to  the  above  statement  of  Pliny. — ^The 
land,  firom  the  earliest  times,  felony  was  always  production  of  a  fabric  from  the  loose  fibres  re- 
attended  by  absolute  forfeiture  of  land  or  of  suits  from  the  tendency  these  have  from  their 
goods,  or  of  both ;  and  the  definition  of  Black-  barbed  structure  to  work  together  when  rubbed, 
stone  (4  Bl.  Com.  95)  is,  in  accordance  with  this  each  fibre  moving  forward  in  the  direction  of  its 
principle :  ^'  An  oflfence  which  occasions  a  total  larger  end  without  a  possibility  of  progressing 
mrfeitnre  of  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  in  the  other  direction.  This  peculiar  structure 
common  law,  and  to  which  capital  or  other  of  the  animal  fibre,  so  different  from  that  of  the 
punishment  may  be  superadded,  according  to  smooth  vegetable  fibres,  is  readily  perceived  on 
the  degree  of  guilt.^'  But  we  understand  Black-  drawing  a  filament  of  wool  througn  the  fingers, 
sUme  to  mean,  generally,  by  felony,  all  capi-  holding  it  first  by  one  end  and  then  by  the  other. 
tal  crimes  below  treason  (p.  98) ;  and  Coke  says  Examined  through  a  powerful  microscope,  the 
(8  Inst  15)  that  treason  itself  was  anciently  short  fibre  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  continu- 
indoded  within  the  meaning  of  felony.  In  ous  vegetable  growth  with  numerous  sprouts,  all 
those  distant  ages,'  •&  felon  was  to  be  punished :  pointing  toward  the  smaller  end.  In  a  filament  of 
1,  by  loss  of  life ;  2,  by  loss  of  land ;  8,  by  loss  of  merino  wool  as  many  as  2,400  of  these  projec- 
goods;  4^  by  loss  of  blood,  or  attainder,  under  tions  or  teeth  have  been  found  in  a  single  inch; 
which  he  could  have  no  heir,  and  none  could  and  in  one  of  Saxon  wool  of  superior  felting 
erer  claim  through  him.  In  more  recent  times,  quality  there  were  2,700  serrations  in  the  same 
ftlooj  meant  in  practice  any  crime  punishable  space.    Southdown  wool,  which  is  not  so  much 
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esteemed  for  this  use,  contained  only  2,080  ser-  nnevenness  of  the  texture,  a  liabiU^  to  Un 

rations  in  one  inch ;  and  Leicester  wool,  which  more  easily  in  one  direction  than  another,  aod 

is  not  at  all  adapted  for  felting,  only  1,860.  The  in  the  tendency  of  the  material  to  lose  iu  sbaps 

short  cnrly  fibres  of  wool,  freed  from  grease  by  wear  or  by  being  wet.  From  these  censes  the 

and  brought  together,  intertwine  at  once  very  goods  had  a  poor  reputation,  and  the  commoa 

closely  and  form  a  compact  mat.    By  rubbing  impression  still  is  that  they  ace  far  inferior  to 

this  with  the  hands,  and  moistening  it  with  some  other  woollen  fabrics.    To  improve  the  qnalitj 

soapy  liquid,  the  matter  is  made  more  dense  ac-  of  the  article  experiments  were  directed  to 

cording  to  the  pressure  with  which  it  is  rubbed,  careful  selection  of  the  materials  employed, 

At  last  the  fibres  can  go  no  further  without  and  it  was  found  that  every  particle  of  cottoi 

danger  of  fracture,  and  the  fabric  becomes  hard  and  all  strange  fibres  must  be  scmpnlonsly  ex- 

and  stiff.    It  may,  however,  be  made  tliickcr  to  eluded  from  the  wool ;  and  then,  to  secure  equal 

any  desired  extent  by  adding  more  fibres  and  strength  in  every  direction,  thenbresmnstbeso 

rubbing  these  in  by  separate  layers. — Until  with-  laid  and  intertwined  as  to  cross  each  other  with 

in  a  few  years  felt  has  been  chiefly  employed  much  regularity.    To  accomplish  this  has  been 

for  hats,  either  for  the  whole  hat,  as  in  those  the  great  difficulty.    One  of  the  first  steps  wai 

made  of  wool  and  of  fur,  or  for  the  body  alone,  to  form  gossamer-like  sheets  and  apply  tbeN 

which  is  afterward  stifiened  and  covered  with  one  upon  another  till  they  attuned  the  required 

silk.    This,  which  is  now  but  a  branch  of  tibe  thickness ;  but  these  sheets,  lying  in  the  sama 

felt  manufacture,  will  be  treated  in  the  article  direction,  or  not  crossing  each  other  regolariy, 

Hat.    The  application  of  the  material  to  vari-  lacked  strength.    Methoos  were  then  cootriTed 

ous  uses  under  modem  improvements,  mostly  by  which  each  successive  film,  as  it  came  firan 

of  American  introduction,  has  given  a  now  im-  the  doffer  of  the  carding  machine,  waa  laid 

portance  to  the  fabric,  and  the  present  article  will  zigzag  upon  that  before  deposited  upon  ths 

treat  especially  of  the  manufacture  of  felt  for  ar-  apron ;   and  again,  by  a  swinging  or  vibnc 

tides  of  clothing  and  heavy  cloths.    By  the  old  tory  motion  of  the  web,  it  was  hud  in  Iidm 

process  for  obtaining  a  felted  web,  the  fur  or  crossing  those  of  the  web  beneath  at  smsA 

wool  was  first  assorted ;  to  efiect  which  vari-  angles.    These  improvements  have  been  earned 

ous  methods  were  employed.    One  of  these  was  to  their  greatest  perfection  in  the  maehinai  of 

to  blow  the  mixtures  through  a  long  wooden  the  "  New  York  Seamless  Clothing  MauaCw- 

trunk,  in  which  each  sort,  according  to  its  greater  turing  Company.^'    In  1848  Mr.  S.  M.  Perkiu 

or  less  gravity,  falls  at  a  less  or  greater  distance  of  New  York  conceived  tlie  idea  of  ODiting 

within  the  trunk.  Thus  a  selection  could  be  made  the  edges  of  fdted  cloth  by  felting  them  to- 

and  the  different  qualities  be  mixed  in  desired  gether ;  and  in  1851  he  obtained  a  patent  for 

proportions  for  the  required  fabric.  The  mixture  the  process.    This  was  afterward  improved  hf 

was  then  placed  upon  a  table  and  whipped  with  a  Messrs.  L.  W.  Badger  and  D.  W.  Gitchdl,  to 

bowstring,  the  vibratory  motions  of  which  threw  whom  several  patents  were  issued,  the  Itftln 

the  particles  about,  separating  the  knotty  lumps  1857,  covering  tlie  whole  ground  of  their  peco- 

and  causing  the  lighter  portions  to  fall,  over-  liar  operations.    They  commenced  the  manofae- 

spreading  the  table  with  the  fibres  lying  in  ture  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  in  1855,  and  after 

every  direction.    Being  then  covered  with  a  carrying  it  on  there  2  years  removed  to  Halte- 

picce  of  dampened  blanket  stuff  and  rubbed  awan,  near  the  Budson  river,  where  the  fadlitif 

with  the  baud  applied  upon  this,  the  fibres  admit  of  greater  extension  of  the  bnsineM.    In 

readily  interlaced  and  formed  a  mat.    This  pro-  their  operations  the  wool,  chiefly  obtained  from 

cess  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  the  New  York,  Vermont^  and  Ohio,  is  a»orted, 

United  States  by  several  ingenious  machines  for  cleaned,  picked,  and  dyed  by  the  ordinary  uedi- 

forming  a  mat,  some  of  wliioh,  omitted  here,  ods;  and  being  then  passed  through  the  oom- 

will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Hat.    The  English  mon  carding  machine,  it  ia  delivered  from  ill 

invented  an  improved  method,  which  is  called  apron  in  the  form  of  a  web,  nsnally  8  ftet  wide^ 

the  pneumatic  process.    Two  air-tight  cham-  and  as  thin  as  gossamer.    This  is  passed  betweoi 

hers  are  built  side  by  side,  a  portion  of  the  par-  2  horizontal  rollers,  and  is  then  taken  up  faj  the 

tition  between  them  being  of  wire  gauze,  which  apron  of  another  machine  called  the  ** former,** 

may  be  covered  air-tight.    In  one  of  the  rooms  upon  which  it  undergoes  the  operation  called  bv 

the  woolly  fibres  are  tossed  by  a  sort  of  win-  the  inventors  "  weaving  in  the  wool,"  by  whica 

nowing  wheel,  so  as  to  be  dispersed  throughout  a  bat  is  produced  of  any  desired  length,  width, 

the  air.    The  air  from  the  adjoining  room  being  and  thickness.    The  endless  iq^ron  of  the  **  tonor 

exhausted,  and  the  communication  through  the  er  "  runs  at  right  angles  to  and  under  the  fint 

wire  gauze  opened,  the  flocculcnt  particles  are  one.    It  has  a  length  of  60  feet,  but  by  measi 

carried  with  the  rush  of  air  against  the  gauze,  of  4  turns  is  made  to  occupy  only  15  feet    Be- 

and  intertwining  with  each  other  as  they  crowd  side  its  forward  motion,  the  carriage  it  ia  npon 

through  the   interstices,  they  are  instantane-  moves  laterdly  up  to  the  carding  machine  and 

ously  matted  together  and  form  a  web,  which  back  again,  the  distance  being  the  width  of  the 

may  afterward  be  made  as  dense  as  required,  bat.    In  consequence  of  these  two  motions  the 

— In  all  the  felted  fabrics  prepared  by  the  old  web  is  laid  diagonally  across  the  lower  apron  in 

method,  in  which  strength  is  an  essential  ele-  zigzag  lines,  and  the  motions  are  aoa4jiuted  that 

ment)  serious  defects  were  experienced  in  the  with  each  turn  the  angle  made  ia  a  right  an^ 
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Hm  man  ma  round,  reoelTing  these  lajeri  finisliedffanneiit  ready  for  wear.— Felted  doth  is 

tkmg  Its  wbitAe  length,  and  the  circnit  heing  also  produced  hy  a  somewhat  simihu'  method  to 

oonpleted  the  next  layers  cross  those  first  de*  that  described,  at  Norwalk.  Oonn.,  by  the  *'  Union 

ponod;  tod  the  third  set  leave  no  space  over  the  Mannfiactaring  Company/'    Layers  of  delieate 

loftfaehatnnoovered.    As  many  as  80  films  web  are  piled  acrosscAoh  other  to  form  a  bat  upon 

tliQi  pOed  together,  binding  each  other  and  a  smooth  metallic  bed  plate,  and  Uie  pile  is  ^n 

"^ —  a  ttrcmg  nbrio,  and  the  nnmber  may  be  snl^ected  to  the  action  of  a  large  metallic  beater, 

d  to  give  any  desired  thickness.    In  the  weighing  2  tons.    The  whole  is  Uins  consoU- 

opgattop  the  fifans  are  partially  matted  together,  dated  into  a  compact  felt    By  n^g  alternate 

iatiuit  the  bat  coheres  as  one  piece;  indeed,  it  dark  and  light  webs,  stripes  and  plaids  are 

ittdd  not  be  carded  agidn  without  repicking.  It  formed  in  tiie  fabrics.    Cwrpets  are  made  of 

Irllien  removed  to  the  felting  machine  and  par-  felt  inLawrence,  Mass^  and  the  colors  are  print- 

fia^rbardened.    In  this  machine  the  rubbing  ed  upon  them  as  m  calico  printing.    The  heavy 

ii  'fnbiBted  by  a  slight  forward  and  backward  cloths  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a  covering  to 

^aMofa  of  a  very  heavy  iron  plate  Idd  upon  the  steam  cylinders  and  boilen,  and  they  have  also 

M^  tad  steam  is  introduced  to  facilitate  the  been  used  to  cover  the  roofii  of  houses,  being 

4/fmwiOftm.  The  bat  thus  produced  is  now  ready  rendered  for  this  purpose  water-proof  by  proper 

mt  the  Tery  ingenious  operations  of  the  same  applications.    The  cloths  serve  also  as  linings 

lafutofs  pj  wnich  it  is  converted  into  articles  of  water-tight  compartments  in  ships. — ^Further 

cF  namleaB  dothing.    It  is  first  cut  by  sldlfd  details  on  &is  subject  wUl  be  given  in  the  arti- 

Mkn  In  patterns  hdf  as  large  again  as  those  clw  Nobwaix,  Conn.,  and  Wblls,  Hxnbt  A. 

ind  far  toe  same  garments  in  other  materials.  FELTHAM,  Owxn,  an  English  author  of  the 

ffei  edges  that  are  to  be  joined  are  then  bevel-  17th  century,  died  about  1680.    No  event  of 

'  ^  hj  a  tort  of  eorabing  process  performed  by  his  life  is  known  except  that  he  resided  for 

and  bdng'then  laid  together  and  cotton  manyyearsinthehouseoftheearlofThomond. 

being  bitroduced  into  the  openings  for  the  He  wrote   '*  Resolves,  Divine,  Political,  and 

irthetB  and  the  sleeves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Moral "  (2d  ed.,  1628 ;  8d,  and  1st  complete  ed., 

fMlO  ioHkeeB  coming  in  contact  and  uniting,  the  1628 ;  10th  ed.,  1677),  which  has  been  highly 

are  again  rubbed  for  a  short  time  under  admired  for  its  exuberance  of  wit  and  fimcy, 

~  ite,  when  the  pieces  are  found  to  be  fervent  piety,  and  occasiond  subtlety  of  thought. 

Jdned  wiUi   no  trace  of  a  seam.  Hallam,  however,  criticizes  him  as  a  labored, 

ts  are  then  fdled,  as  ordinarily  prac-  artificial,  and  didlow  writer.    Feltham  is  the 

nith  woollen  goods,  and  by  this  process  author  also  of  a  few  minor  pieces  in  prose  and 

m  reduced  to  the  required  size.    The  verse.    The  latest  edition  of  his  '* Resolves** 

of  Idt  doth  is  effected  as  with  ordinary  appeared  in  London  in  1889. 

doth  by  exposure  on  tenter  bars ;  but  FELTON,  Cornkuits  Oonwat,  an  American 

fll4  seainltwii  garments  are  dried  upon  hollow  scholar  and  writer,  bom  at  West  Newbury,  now 


or  modds  of  sheet  copper  made  in  their  Newbunr,  Mass.,  Nov.  6^  1807.    He  was  fndnr 

dum,  and  heated  by  steam  introduced  ated  at  Harvard  college  m  1827.    While  m  cd- 

lllttfau    in  this  way  are  manufactured  a  great  lege  he  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  tastes, 

'^-'-^-  i£  artides   of  wearing   appare^    as  and  the  wide  range  of  his  studies.  In  his  senior 


iotts^  Vesta,  leggins,  gdters,  slippers,  mittens,  years,  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the 

ism  te.«<n  remarkable  strength  and  durability.  <' Harvard   Register,*'  a   students*   periodical 

tm  fldmo  is  a  very  different  article  from  that  After  leaving  college,  he  was  ensaged  for  two 

0PaiinonlT  known  as  felt    It  is  dtogether  as  years,  in  conjunction  with  two  of  his  classmates, 

4aalie  and  strong  in  one  direction  as  another.  It  in  the  charge  of  the  Livingston  high  school  in 

ll  idll  and  agreeable  to  wear,  is  nearly  water-  Geneseo,  N.  Y.   In  1829  he  was  appointed  Lat- 

.fieioial^  and  eaanot  become  misshapen  by  being  in  tutor  in  Harvard  college,  Greek  tutor  in  the 

fMt    Fat  to  severe  tests  in  our  public  ships,  it  following  year,  and  college  professor  of  Greek  in 

Hm  teedved  the  highest  testimonials  from  Oapt  1882.    In  1884  he  was  appdnted  Eliot  professor 

JhlML  ^d  commander  of  the  Niagara,  and  of  Greek  literature,  the  duties  of  which  place 

iAir  officers,  as  better  adapted  for  withstanding  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  discharge.    In 

IfMd  vsige  and  resisting  the  pelting  of  rain  1888  he  published  an  edition  of  Homer,  with 

fia  daet  than  any  other  materid.    It  may  be  English   notes   and   Flaxman*s    illustrations ; 

fliile  of  thidmees  adapted  to  any  degree  of  which  has  since  passed  through  severd  editions, 

itMf  and  hence  is  equally  useful  in  protecting  with  revidons  and  emendations.     In  1840,  a 

ijadnst  the  rigor  of  an  arctic  winter  or  the  tnmdation  by  him  of  Men2d*s  work  on  ^Ger- 

ndis  of  the  tropics.    These  qudities  are  rapidly  man  Literature,*'  in  8  volumes,  was  pablish- 

Mtaglng  it  into  use  in  our  navd  service,  and  ed  among  Ripley*s    '*  Spedroens  of  Foreign 

mmt  ioon  establish  a  new  reputation  for  the  ar-  Literature.**    In  thjd  same  year  he  gave  to  the 

ttdeMt  A  singular  feature  in  the  new  method  public  a  *'  Greek  Reader,**  containing  selections 

ti  Buurafhoture  k  the  rsTtf'iHy  with  which  the  in  prose  and  verse  from  Greek  authors,  with 

mde  materid  may  bembuo  into  wearing  appar  English  notes,  and  a  vocabulary ;  this  has  since 

nL  The  inventors  assert  that  the  wool  growing  been  frequently  reprinted.    In  1841  he  publish- 

»Hiadieep*slMidcnuHr,bTomittinfftheprocess  ed  an  edition  of  the  ^'Clouds**  of  Aristophanea 

dP  4yetaift  M eonver      within  24  nours  into  a  with  an  introduction  and  notes;  dnoe  xevisea 
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and  repnblished  in  Endand.    In  1848  he  aided  impaired  health,  and  parUj  to  oompleta 

Prof.  Scars  and  Pro^  Edwards  in  the  prepara-  InvestigationB  into  the  langnage,  iopognftj, 

tion  of  a  work  on  olassical  studies,  containing  education,  &e^  of  Greece. 
essays  on  classical  subjects,  mostly  translated       FEME,  the  ancient  Norman  French  finrncf 

from  the  German.    He  assisted  his  friend  Profl  the  word  /emme,  woman,  which,  being  ialnh 

Longfellow  in  the  preparation  of  the  ^^  Poets  dnoed  into  the  common  law  at  the  time  of  tk 

and  Poetry  of  Europe,''  which  appeared  in  1 845.  Norman  conquest,  has  renuuned  there  eTerante, 

In  1847  editions  of  the  Fanegyrieui  of  Isocratea,  although  now  superseded  generallj  in  Eng^md, 

and  of  the  Agamemnon  of  JSschylus,  with  in*  and  almost  nniveraall^  in  tiie  United  States,  by 

troductions  and  English  notes,  were  published  Ihe  impropriate  Engluh  word.    Thna  for  Asna 

by  him ;  a  2d  edition  of  the  former  appeared  and  j^mie,  feme  covert^  and  fem$  «4lfl^  we  nov 

in  1854,  and  of  the  latter  in  1859.    In  1849  he  say  husband  and  wife,  married  woman,  and  ria* 

translated  from  the  French  the  work  of  Prof,  gle  woman. 

Guyot  on  physical  geography,  called    ^^  The       FENCING,  the  art  of  attack  and  ddfaM 

Earth  and  Man ;"  and  in  the  same  year  he  pub-  with  any  weapon  (not  a  projectile)  in  which 

Ibhed  an  edition  of  the  '^Birds^'  of  Aiistophanes,  address  is  employed ;  therefore  the  wielding  ef 

with  an  introduction  and  English  notes,  which  the  battle  axe,  mace,  and  such  anna  aacoter 

was  republished  in  England.    In  1852  he  edited  break  by  sheer  force,  does  not  oomeondertba 

a  selection  from  the  writings  of  Prof.  Popkin,  head  of  fencing.    The  amall  aword.  hkimg  % 

his  predecessor  in  the  Eliot  professorship,  with  point  but  no  ed^  is  the  weapon  wUch  demaadi 

an  introductory  biographical  notice.    In  the  the  highest  degree  of  adroitaieaB  in  its  ^pliet- 

same  year  he  published  a  volume  of  selections  tion  for  attack  and  defence ;  hence  the  wori 

from  toe  Greek  historians,  arranged  in  the  order  fencing  is  understood  to  allnde  eapedallTto  the 

of  events.  The  period  from  April,  1858,  to  May,  management  of  this  sort  of  aword,  and  whea 

1854,  was  spent  by  him  in  a  European  tour,  in  any  other  arm,  audi  as  broadsword,  hiQnDDeti 

the  course  of  which  he  visited  Great  Britain,  or  stick,  is  used,  the  kind  of  weapon  is  neA- 

France,    Germany,    Switzerland,    Italy,    and  fied,  though  its  use  is  alwim  in  aoooraaaoi 

Greece ;  giving  about  5  months  to  &e  last  with  the  same  principles,    fencing  was  eal- 

named  country,  visiting  its  most  interesting  tivated  by  the  ancients.    The  Roman  f^aia»e 

localities,  and  carefully  studying  its  architectural  tors  instructed  the  soldiery  of  that  9foA% 

remains.    In  1855  he  revised  for  publication  in  but  as  their  weapons  differed  ^ao  niat«rial(r 

the  United  States  Smithes  ^^  History  of  Greece,"  from  those  of  the  present  daj,  and  as  tb^ 

adding  a  preface,  notes,  and  a  continuation  defended  themselves  by   ahielda  and  arafx; 

from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  present  time,  rather  than  by  the  skilful   management  iif 

In  the  same  year,  an  edition  of  Lord  Carlisle's  the  weapons  themselvea,  the  atodj  of  tfMtir 

"  Diary  in  Turki^  and  Greek  Waters*'  was  pre-  methods  can  be  of  little  advantage  to  na.  Dv^ 

pored  by  him  for  the  American  press,  with  ing  the  middle  ages  fencing  was  mdertii 

notes,  illustrations,  and  a  preface.    In  1856  a  probably  in  consequence  of  &e  perfiMnEH  m 

selection  by  him  from  modern  Greek  writers  in  completeness  of  the  suits  of  armor  worn  bj  thi 

prose  and  verse  was  published.    Beside  the  combatants,  from  which  circnmataace  tetdi 

above.  Prof.  Felton  has  compiled  an  elementary  axes  and  other  ponderooa  wei^ona  were  Ottd 

work  on  Greek  and  Roman  metres,  is  the  au-  adopted.    When,  however,  metal  cariqg  VBl 

thor  of  a  life  of  Gen.  Eaton  in  Sparks's  *^Amer-  into  disuse,  fending  came  again  into  TOgw;  od 

ican  Biography,"  of  various  occasional  address-  as  in  those  times  all  genuemen  w<Nfe  iwiiri^ 

es,  and  of  numerous  contributions  to  the  '^  North  the  advantage  of  being  *^  coming  of  Hanoe^  «» 

American  Review,"  ^^  Christian  Examiner,"  and  palpable.    &e  peculiar  state  <tf  aodetr enrtiiV 

other  periodical  publications.    A  series  of  vig-  m  Italy  in  the  16th  century  made  anou  knovl- 

orous  articles  on  spiritualism,  which  appear^  edge  more  needed  there  thttielaewhere;ooiM^ 

in  the  ^^  Boston  Courier"  in  1857-8  is  under-  quently  the  Italians  became  the  moit  eipot 

stood  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.    He  has  Oncers  of  that  epoch,  and  were  the  teaflhoiof 

delivered  3  courses  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  the  art  to  other  nations.    The  next  eon^ 

institute  in  Boston,  on  subjects  connected  with  which  found  the  art  to  be  a  neceaaity  ^"^'^P^ 

the  history  and   literature  of  Greece.    The  whose  people  imported  it  fh>m  Italy.    InqMiB 

articles   on  Agaaeiz,  Athens,  Attica,  Demos-  the  art  was  improved,  and  the  amffjitoiirti 

thenes,  and  Euripides  in  tliis  Cyclopa)dia  are  by  were  accepted  in  Italy,    From  Italy  ftBotaf 

him.    These  literary  labors  have  never  inter-  was  also  imported   into  France,  wiMit  v|    ' 

fered  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  bis  duties  aa  court  and  gentry  favored  it  ao  moch  tibitit 

an  officer  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  quickly  took  a  fresh  developmrait,  and  a  ig 

college;  to  which  has  been  added  during  the  school  was  established,  compriaing  notmwg 

last  3  years  a  share  in  the  instruction  of  a  additions  to  the  knowledge  already  puBJJJjJ 

young  ladies'  school,  under  the  charge  of  Prof,  but  working  in   many  partlcnlan  a  i*^ 

Agassiz  in  Cambridge.    Prof.  Felton  is  a  mem-  change.    Thou^  the  principal  oljeot  ^b^^* 

her  of  the  Massacliusetts  board  of  education,  ing  the  art  of  fencing  la  to  enable  man  to  viiH 

and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  insti-  arms  with  advantage,  the  abhodi  ara  ^oti^ 

tution.    In  the  summer  of  1858  he  made  a  sec-  tended  exclusively  by  military  m«u   y^fjn^ 

ond  visit  to  Europe,  partly  on  account  of  his  artists,  men  of  leiaore^  and  wuj'gnlk/^^ 
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dUowiiig  sedentary  ooaipations,  practise  acootinted  a  bit.  An  attack  or  a  ripoite  may 
;  as  a  recreation  and  an  exercise,  and  in-  be  made  by  tbe  mere  extension  of  tbe  arm,  or 
9me  of  them  attain  the  highest  ^ade  of  accompanied  by  a  lunge — ^that  is,  by  advancing 
^on;  for  example,  Alexandre  Dam^  ban-  the  body,  stepping  forward  with  the  right  foot 
ith  as  much  slall  a  foil  as  he  does  a  pen.  without  moving  the  left  one.  An  engagement 
led  as  a  mere  exercise,  it  is  different  from  means  the  crossing  of  the  blades.  A  ripasU 
ry  gymnastics.  While  it  demands  no  vio-  means  the  attack  without  pause  by  the  fencer 
raining  of  the  muscles,  and  requires  a  total  who  has  parried. — The  early  Italian  and  Span- 
e  of  rigidity  of  limb,  it  nevertheless  de-  ish  schools  taught  the  management  of  the  sword 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  whole  aided  generally  by  the  dagger  or  the  mantlet ; 
ue  of  man ;  for  it  is  evident  by  the  ease  the  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  fencer  to  tiie 
ace  with  which  fencers  execute  move-  right  or  left  was  also  called  into  requisition  in 
of  extreme  velocity  that  they  must  have  avoiding  an  attack.  But  since  the  habit  of 
i  sorplus  of  strength,  otherwise  such  mo-  wearing  the  dagger  and  mantlet  has  been  aban- 
ronld  be  performed  with  awkwardness  and  doncd,  and  the  velocity  of  attack  and  riposte 
6t  effort  and  difficulty.  It  also  imparts  to  has  become  so  great  that  the  digger  and  mantlet 
cer  the  most  perfect  delicacy  of  touchy  with  would  be  an  encumbrance,  and  the  shifting  of 
less  and  lightness  of  hand,  for  which  rea-  the  position  would  be  fatal  to  him  who  relied 
should  be  practised  by  artists  and  by  surgi-  upon  it,  the  instruction  in  defence  has  been  con- 
Tators. — ^The  fundamental  principle  upon  fined  solely  to  the  foil.  The  Italian  foil  is  long, 
is  based  the  defence  of  the  person  by  some  88  to  40  inches ;  the  ancient  were  longer 
of  the  small  sword  is  a  peculiar  applica-  than  the  more  modem ;  they  are  also  much 
f  the  power  of  the  lever,  whereby  the  heavier  and  less  pliant  than  the  French  foils, 
who  parries  an  attack  causes  the  point  which  are  only  84  inches  in  length.  The  ban- 
adversary's  blade  to  deviate  from  the  die  has  just  beneath  the  guard  a  ring  in  which 
course,  and  throws  it  aside  from  his  body  the  fencer  inserts  his  fore  and  middle  fingers  to 
h  pressing  or  striking  the  feeble  (part  grasp  firmly  the  weapon,  which  is  further  se- 
he  point)  of  his  adversary's  weapon  by  cured  to  the  hand  by  a  bandage ;  whereas  the 
rte  (part  near  the  handle)  of  his  own.  French  use  neither  the  ring  nor  the  bandage, 
irface  of  the  front  of  the  body  is,  in  The  guard  to  protect  the  hand  is  of  metal  in  Uie 
I  language,  divided  by  an  imaginary  line,  Italian  foil,  and  very  large ;  in  the  French  foil 
Dtal,  and  just  below  the  breast,  separating  this  is  much  smaller  and  lighter.  The  pure 
yper  firom  the  lower  portion ;  the  upper  Italian  school  is  in  vogue  o^y  in  lower  Italy 
again  subdivided  by  a  perpendicular  line,  and  Sicily,  and  the  Neapolitan  masters  are  just- 
;ht  of  which  is  termed  the  outside,  the  left  ly  celebrated  for  their  adroitness  in  this  partic- 
dde.  There  are  (or  rather  there  were)  in  ular  method.  The  characteristic  of  the  Nea- 
d  school  8  parries,  distinguished  by  the  politan  school  (which  more  than  any  other  par- 
numerals  primo^  secondo^  terzo,  quarto^  takes  of  the  old  Italian  and  Spanish)  is  to  extend 
*om  which  are  taken  the  modem  terms  the  arm  so  as  constantly  to  present  the  point 
ieeonde,  tierce^  carte^  &c.  The  instrument  direct  to  the  adversary's  breast ;  the  hand  is 
d  for  exercise  is  called  a  foil ;  it  has  a  ban-  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  person  at  nearly  the 
Hilar  to  the  small  sword,  which  it  is  elevation  of  the  shoulder ;  the  large  guard  be- 
ad to  represent ;  it  has  a  guard  of  metal  tween  the  handle  and  the  blade  serves  some- 
ther  between  the  handle  and  the  blade,  what  the  purpose  of  a  little  shield  by  causing 
blade  is  of  pliant  steel,  having  at  the  end  the  attacking  point  to  glance  off  the  hand  of 
m  in  place  of  a  point.  The  parries  are  the  fencer  on  tne  defensive,  slightly  bearing  to 
inth  the  weapon  itself;  the  upper  part  the  left  or  right  (earner  ^tere^),  according  as  he 
body  to  the  right  is  defended  by  the  parry  finds  himself  menaced.  The  arm  being  fdready 
{ tierce^  the  upper  part  to  the  left  by  that  fully  extended  has  the  tendency  to  keep  an  aa- 
l  earUy  and  the  lower  line  by  seconde,  versary  at  a  distance,  and  also  facilitates  the 
)  old  parries  these  are  the  chief;  indeed  lunge  of  the  attacker.  The  fencer  can  also  de- 
lers  are  nearly  obsolete,  or  used  only  in  fend  himself  by  a  circle  parry,  which  the  Neapol- 
t  exceptional  cases.  When  the  fencer  is  itan  makes  by  describing  with  the  point  a  small 
nded,  the  left  of  his  person  instead  of  the  circle  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose 
B  most  exposed  to  his  adversary,  and  the  of  catching  up  an  adversary's  point  which  may 
\  of  carte  and  tierce  are  reversed.  The  glide  away  from  the  engagement  under  the 
is  expected  to  depend  upon  his  sword  blade,  menacing  the  lower  line,  or  the  upper  one 
Dr  protection,  rather  than  upon  his  agility  if  it  complete  the  disengagement.  The  arm  and 
;  nevertheless  he  must  be  quick  and  ac-  weapon  being  extended  to  the  utmost  presents 
I  his  legs  to  be  able  to  advance,  retreat,  a  great  temptation  to  try  a  liement  (or  leverage 
^.  The  knees  must  therefore  be  some-  movement)  upon  it ;  but  this  being  a  weak  point 
»ent  when  the  fencer  is  on  guard,  that  he  of  the  Neapolitan,  he  is  always  on  the  alert, 
)  light  and  spriney  in  his  movements,  and  with  a  wonderful  dexterity  avoids  the  ef- 
8  are  directed  solely  at  the  body ;  any  hit  feet  intended  to  be  produced,  and  in  his  turn 
mb  would  be  accidental  rather  than  in-  attacks  with  the  greatest  velocity.  The  Nea- 
lal,  and  in  a  fencing  school  would  not  be  politan  throws  his  weight  chiefly  on  the  left  leg 
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as  he  stands  on  guard.    He  is  a  verj  embarrass-  keeps  tlie  point  *  litde  mon  oat  tbn 

ing  adversary,  but  the  study  of  that  schocd  does  in  oarte,  tieroe,  and  Moondo.    While  on  gnnd 

not  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  use  of  he  keeps  the  body  eqniUj  weigMng  on  boik 

the  sword,  which  has  such  a  variety  of  modifi-  legs^  and  he  bends  the  knees  wall  ao  «a  to  oUan 

cations ;  it  is  a  peculiarity,  or  so  to  speak  a  sin-  greater  elasticity  of  Hmb.    He  nttooka  alw^i 

gle  chapter,  finely  executed.    The  Venetian  with  an  arm  folly  extended;  yotaoregolar an 

school,  of  those  of  upper  Italy,  resembles  most  his  movements  that  there  u  no  peroeptibb 

the  Neapolitan ;  the  Piedmontese  is  mixed,  par-  pause  between  the  eztennon  of  the  arai  aid 

taking  of  the  old  French  and  the  Neapolitan,  the  advance  of  the  body  in  longing;  tiie  oor 

The  Spanish  school  is  a  modification  of  the  ward  movement  of  the  point  ia  oontiowwi 

Neapolitan,  in  which  the  attack  is  assisted  by  His  cirde  parries  have  a  larga  sweep  with  tbi 

extraordinary  gymnastics  of  the  leg,  the  fencer  point  to  protect  the  whole  person,  bat  the  hand 

at  times  throwing  himself  nearly  on  the  ground  does  not  participate  in  this  sweepi  the  arm  btbf 

and  attacking  much  in  the  lower  line.    This,  like  immovable,  and  the  wrist  the  piirot.    The  hal^ 

every  other  peculiarity,  when  well  executed,  is  cirde  parry  of  Bertrand  is  made  with  ths  naib 

very  embarrassing  to  one  not  accustomed  to  it.  upward^  the  hand  at  the  height  nnd  to  the  ri^ 

— When  the  French  established  a  method  of  of  the  forehead,  the  arm  more  than  half  extrad- 

their  own,  the  deviation  from  the  Italian  model  ed,  the  point  very  dightly  depressed  and  pes- 

consisted  in  the  fencer  having  a  less  extended  jecting  leftward  aboot  as  far  as  the  line  oc  the 

sword  arm,  the  hand  (medium  guard)  at  the  left  shoulder,  rather  hot  not  compktely  im  the 

height  of  the  breast,  the  elbow  slightly  bent,  direction  of  the  adversarj.    The  hlade  inthii 

and  the  point  of  the  sword  at  about  the  height  parry  catches  up  the  attacking  foil  and  eipnsii 

of  the  eye.    The  knees  were  a  little  more  bent,  the  entire  body  of  the  attaoLor  to  a  ripoitib 

but  the  body  was  kept  back  as  if  to  get  out  of  which  comes  with  ineiwdible  velocit^y  the  poiot 

reach  of  attack.    Among  the  additions  to  the  after  the  half-cirole  parry  being  ywj  nsir  to 

defence  may  be  especially  noted  the  half  circle  the  breast  of  the  opponent    Tho  oztreme  Tilo- 

(old  style),  having  the  hand  about  level  with  city  and  precision  of  the  riposte  of  Bertnndii 

the  shoulder  and  the  point  depressed  to  the  one  of  the  remarkable  flsataros  of  hb  sehod, 

height  of  the  waist,  protecting  the  lower  line  to  and  this  he  attains  by  making  his  papib  nif 

the  left  (earte)y  and    being  consequently  the  upon  delicacy  of  tondi,  not  on  the  eiysu    B«^ 

opposite  of  ieconde^  which  bore  the  adversary's  trend  said :  **  Ton  most  think  nnd  see  with  thi 

blade  to  the  right.    A  now  mode  of  attack  was  ends  of  your  fingers.**-— Tlie  instraolioD  lor  ths 

also  introduccKi,  termed  eoupe^  or  the  cutting  small  sword  is  ue  basb  of  Uie  attsok  and  di- 

over  the  point  instead  of  disengaging  un^^r  the  fence  with  everv  other  weapon,  baoanis  it^w 

blade.    The  objection  to  this  mode  of  attack  to  thefencer  amst  appreoiationofthe  sppUeir 

lay  in  its  requiring  less  delicacy  of  execution  tion  of  the  pnndple  of  the  lever  in  pffri^ 

than  the  disengagement,  which  latter  exerdse  and  a  regularity  of  movement^  togsthsr  villi 

was  therefore  neglected  by  many,  and  some  got  lightness  of  hand  and  velodtj  of  eieoatwa; 

so  habituated  to  repeat  couph  after  eoupe^  rush-  nevertheless   almost  every  attack  sad  psoy 

ing  forward,  as  even  to  continue  to  deliver  them  with  the  broadsword  is  the  roTSfse  of  tlMM 

after  their  attack  had  been  parried  and  the  ri-  with  the  small  sword.    Instead  of  haidogtb* 

poste  delivered.    Here  were  also  introduced  the  point  further  out  than  the  hand  on  ths  ids 

oattement  or  sharp  tap  preceding  an  attack,  the  of  the  guard,  the  blade   is  k^  across  tU 

effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  person  thus  at-  body ;  instead  of  the  tonoh  iMing  the  gnidihtU 

tacked  grasp  his  foil  nervously  and  thus  render  eye  principally  directs  the  moremenls;  iBiM 

his  hand  for  the  moment  rigid  and  unsuited  to  of  piercing  with  the  point,  tho  hit  ooawite 

parry  with  rapidity.    The  change  of  engage-  of  a  out  with  the  blade.    Thess  peodisritiii 

ment  has  much  the  same  effect    Some  disarms  being  kept  in  view,  the  lines  of  parry  are  aitf* 

were  introduced,  but  they  are  practically  useless  ly  similar  to  those  of  tho  smsll  swoird,  tilted 

except  when  the  hit  is  given  by  the  same  ject  being  to  prevent  the  cot  from  the  adftf^ 

blow,  for  an  adversary  who  is  seen  to  be  dis-  sary  by  stopping  the  action  of  hb  ^^^V"*^ 

armed  cannot  be  touched.    Lafaug^re  intro-  causing  the  feeble  of  hia  blade  to  be  obeckin 

duced  the  eouronnement^  which  was  made  by  abrupUy  by  the  forte  of  one*s  own.    The  jk^ 

raising  the  hand  instantly  after  the  parry  (earto  dse  height  therefbre  of  the  hand  of  hfaavbo 

or  tierce\  and  with  the  forte  of  one^s  own  blade  parries  must  be  regoUted  by  his  ^ys  is  eos- 

mastering  the  feeble  of  the  adversary's,  then  formity  with  the  ^Ureotion  of  tho  ^tttsbk.^^ 

(as  the  latter  in  this  situation  tries  to  dose  arms  and  legs  sre  spedal  ol^octs  of  *^|^ 

the  line  of  the  riposte)  turning  or  sliding  the  they  can  be  secured  bj  the  perry,  or  by  mjf^ 

blade  round  it  without  quitting  it,  and  deliver-  ly  and  momentarily  withdrawing  from  doigv 

ing  the  riposte  in  the  opposite  Une  to  that  of  the  the  limb  menaced.    The  ent  can  bo  givin  m  i 

porrv.    Lafaugdre  often  riposted,  rising  erect  blow,  which  tends  to  render  the  littidhii«7i 

on  the  right  foot  after  the  lunge,  thus  bringing  or  with  a  Kght  hand,  which  nakes  tht  ^ 

himself  very  close  to  his  adversary. — The  school  razor  frshion.  There  are  also  cirols  pantow- 

of  Bertrand  is  remarkable  for  many  radical  im-  ed  mtmliMU^  whereby  the  man  who  ptfriv 

provements.    Instead  of  the  medium  guard,  he  swings  round  his  swora,  describing  a  coo^Mi 

always  closes  the  line  of  the  engagement.    He  drde  with  the  pofait|  aiid  haviog  fisowa  ^^ 
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mIm  ftvofc  Ibr  t&e  moTement  A  swordmuui  Paris  in  1818  (TraiU  de  Vari  du  armei)  ;  after 
tmed  with  a  broadsword  woaldy  if  fightlDg  whom  Lafaug^re  (teacher  of  the  hussars  of  the 
agi^iiil  aa  adverMry  armed  with  a  small  sword  j^ard)  enriched  rather  than  reformed  the  art 
lw0|i  at  a  distance  from  the  latter,  and  would  in  an  elaborate  work  {Nowotau  manutil  eamplet 
tumt  his  limbs;  whereas  the  latter  would  ^««enme,  Paris,  1887).  Bertrand,  who  both  en- 
•triva  to  throst  in  his  point  whenever  his  oppo-  riched  and  reformed  it,  and  is  Justly  styled  Uie 
Mil  should  raise  his  hand  to  strike.  The  use  of  father  of  the  present  school  (teacher  of  the 
tta  broadsword  on  horseback  is  bnt  a  rariation  body  guard  of  Charles  X.,  and  subse^ently 
cf  Ita  applieation  by  a  combatant  on  foot ;  the  professor  at  the  polytechnic  school  in  Paris), 
hoftttnan  is  obliged  to  protect  his  horse  as  well  nas  written  nothing;  but  his  pupil  Hugh  Forbes 
M  himseUl  Heavy  caYiury  are  armed  with  long  has  compiled  and  arranged  his  principles  in  a 
haavy  swords,  and  hit  heavily.  The  Turks  have  work  in  English  and  in  French,  entitled  tiie 
aonrad  scymitars  and  adopt  the  razor  cut ;  they  "  School  of  Bertrand  ^^—Vieole  de  Bertrand. 
abo  use  swords  weighted  at  the  extremity,  F£N£L0N,  Fbanqois  db  Salionao  dx  la 
vhareby  they  combine  together  the  blow  and  Mothb,  a  French  prelate  and  author,  bom  at 
tiM  raior  eat  The  Germans  have  a  long  sword  the  chateau  of  F6n61on,  P^rigord.  Aug.  6, 1651| 
wfaioh  they*  ^tudents  especially)  manoeuvre  died  in  Cambrai,  Jan.  7, 1715.  He  was  the  son 
with  an  extended  arm ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  of  Pons  de  Salignac,  count  of  La  Motlie  F6n6- 
Ifaa  Neapolitan  school  applied  to  the  broad-  Ion,  and  a  nephew  of  the  marquis  of  F^n^lon, 
•word.  The  bayonet  at  the  end  of  the  musket  under  whose  care  he  received  much  of  his  ed- 
it^ when  employed  by  a  line  of  soldiers,  a  very  ucation.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  tibe 
fcrmidable  weapon ;  but  for  an  isolated  man  it  university  of  Cahors,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
i%  on  aoooont  of  the  leverage  it  offers,  of  little  removed  to  Paris  in  order  to  complete  his  course 
aw  imleas  to  defend  himself  against  a  mounted  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Plessis.  He  next 
iragoon.  The  motion  of  the  bayonets  in  line  entered  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Solpice. 
fUia  atock  <^  the  musket  grasped  by  the  right  under  the  direction  of  the  abb6  Tronson,  and 
imd  and  the  barrel  steadied  by  the  left)  should  about  1675  received  holy  orders.  He  wished  at 
ha  atrai^t  forward ;  any  attempt  to  parry  by  first  to  devote  himself  to  foreign  missions,  bnt 
Ifvarage  right  or  left  would  only  cause  a  point  this  design  was  overruled ;  aind  after  8  years 
to  glaaoe  from  one  man  into  some  other.  The  passed  as  a  preacher  and  catechist  at  the  church 
Jbot  solder  isolated  can  parry  head  or  body  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  was  appointed  by  the  arch- 
aafei  and  thmsts  from  sabre  or  lance,  and  can  bishop  of  Faris  superior  of  the  society  of  ifov- 
l^NMle  bj  jerking  forward  or  right  or  left  the  velles  (7atAoZf^i/e«,  established  for  the  instruction 
Mnti  atrikUig  the  horse  if  he  miss  the  rider,  of  female  converts.  Meanwhile  he  cultivated 
Osrtain  modern  bayonets  used  for  the  rifle  corps  the  friendship  of  the  abb6  Fleury  and  of  Boa- 
ara  varj  long,  with  a  view  to  compensate  in  a  suet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  was  a  frequent  guest 
the  shortness  of  the  firearms  at  the  at  the  brilliant  reunions  which  took  place  at  the 


for 
andof  which  itis  fixed.  Such  bayonets  have  bishop^s  country  seat.  The  distinguished  soci- 
barida  their  point  an  edge  wherewith  to  cut'  ety  into  which  he  was  thus  thrown,  the  charm 
Tha  laooe  b  utterly  worthless,  except  for  caval-  of  his  manners,  and  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit| 
17,  bj  whom  it  can  be  most  efficiently  employed  soon  drew  him  into  public  notice.^  To  enania 
m  poraoing  a  routed  foe ;  its  use  as  a  fencing  wea-  him  to  meet  his  expenses,  one  of  his  undes,  the 
aoiL  therefore,  requires  little  explanation.  The  bishop  of  Sarlat,  gave  him  a  small  living  at 
wam  or  dagger  requires  quickness  of  hand  and  which  he  was  not  required  to  reside  permanent- 
ija.  The  blow  can  be  given  by  striking  down-  ly.  It  yielded  him  8,000  francs  a  year,  much  of 
Wttd,  straight  forward,  or  upward ;  in  the  two  which  he  spent  upon  the  poor,  and  this  until 
latter  cases  the  weapon  is  shifted  from  the  or-  1694  was  his  only  mcome.  His  first  public  ser- 
dbiaiygra^  of  the  handle,  so  that  the  pommel  vice  was  in  the  capacity  of  missionary  to  the 
VBrti  in  tite  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  stab  is  Protestants  in  Saintonge  and  Poitou,  after  the 
gHan  with  ease  and  force.  The  Spanish  colonists  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  pre- 
amploy  their  hats  held  in  their  left  hands  as  sented  to  Louis  XIV.  by  Bossuet,  and  the  only 
Aialda,  and  also  to  mask  the  attack,  concealing  favor  he  asked  of  the  kins  in  accepting  the  of- 
tiia  knife  behind  the  hat  The  stick  is  a  formi-  fice  was  that  no  violence  should  be  used  within 
Aibla  weapon  used  to  inflict  blows,  as  with  the  field  of  his  mission.  Aided  by  the  abb^ 
Iha  broadsword ;  the  ferrule  end  can  as  a  point  de  Langeron  and  Fleury,  but  still  more  by  his 
ha  moat  eflTectually  driven  into  the  face  of  an  own  mild  and  amiable  diaracter,  he  succeeded 
advenaiT.  The  quarterstaff  is  out  of  use ;  it  was  in  winning  over  large  numbers  of  the  Protest- 
held  fai  the  middle  and  used  not  only  in  striking  ants,  and  soon  tranquillized  a  population  whom 
hot  in  thrusting  when  one  end  was  suddenly  persecution  had  roused  to  a  dangerous  exdta- 
drl?en  Ibrward  like  a  bayonet. — ^There  are  few  ment.  On  his  return  to  Paris  m  1689  Lonia 
treaUsea  on  fencing.  In  1536  Marozzo  of  Venice  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  grandsons,  the 
IpUtehed  the  first  work  on  the  subject,  and  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Aigou,  and  Berry.  The 
wassl  of  Venice  enlarged  the  principles  al-  first,  the  heir  prospective  to  the  throne,  was  a 
veadyrednoedto  writing  by  his  predecessor.  St.  young  prince  equally  remarkable  for  the  bri^bi- 
Didler  of  Paris  oompikd  them  in  1678,  after  ness  of  his  intellect  and  the  vidonsneas  <tf  hia 
%hidi  Daoet  wrote  in  1766;  Laboeesidre  of  temper.    Comprehending  at  once  the  oharaoter 
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of  his  pupil,  F^n^lon  so  wisely  blended  stern  thnsiast  whose  errors  he  thonfffat  were  riiher 
witii  gentle  measures,  that  without  breaking  the  those  of  too  fervid  language  than  of  heretical 
youth^s  spirit  he  gained  over  him  a  control  wnich  opinion.  After  publishing  an  explanation  of  his 
seemed  almost  like  fascination.  The  virtues  course,  with  which  the  stem  ana  nncompromis- 
which  afterward  illustrated  the  duke^s  short  his-  ing  Bossnet  was  far  from  pleased,  he  gave  to 
tory,  and  the  warm  affection  which  he  always  the  world  in  1697  his  ExmUation  de»  maximm 
cherished  for  his  precentor,  are  the  best  proofs  des  saints,  which  was  Judged  to  be  little  else 
of  the  abb^^s  skill  and  aevotion.  It  was  for  the  than  the  advocacy  of  a  mitigated  quietism,  ana 
use  of  his  royal  pupils  that  F6ndlon  composed  completed  the  separation  between  him  and  his 
his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  "  Direction  for  former  friend.  A  violent  controversy  was  thus 
tiie  Conscience  of  a  King,"  ^*  Abridgment  of  the  opened.  Bossuet  denounced  him  to  the  court 
Lives  of  Ancient  Philosophers,"  and  the  *^  Ad-  as  a  fanatic ;  the  king  struck  his  name  from  the 
ventures  of  Telemachus."  But  the  success  with  list  of  preceptors  to  the  royal  family,  and  order- 
which  he  discharged  his  important  and  delicate  ed  him  to  retire  to  his  diocese ;  Mme.  de  Main- 
trust  gained  him  for  some  time  neither  praise  tenon  withdrew  her  favor,  and  his  friendship 
nor  pecuniary  reward.  Louis,  though  not  blind  for  Mme.  Guyon  was  even  made  a  tlieme  for 
to  his  merit,  was  never  his  friend ;  but  Mme.  the  grossest  calumnies.  He  refuted  these  slan- 
de  Maintenon  had  long  been  one  of  his  warmest  ders  with  little  difficulty,  and  meanwhile  sent 
admirers,  and  it  was  probably  through  her  in-  the  obnoxious  book  to  Rome,  where  Louis  used 
fluence  that  he  received  in  1694  the  rich  abbacy  all  his  influence  to  obtain  its  condemnation, 
of  Saint  Y dery.  Toward  the  close  of  this  year  After  a  delay  of  9  months  Innocent  XII.  pro- 
he  drafted  the  famous  anonymous  letter  to  the  nounced  a  mild  censure  of  the  Maximes  da 
king,  setting  forth  the  disorders  and  abuses  of  saints,  but  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  certain 
his  reign,  wnich  was  first  published  by  D^Alcm-  prelates  who  had  been  most  severe  in  their  at- 
hert  in  h\s  Mistoirs  des  menibres  ds  Vacademis  tacks  on  the  author  the  following  caustic  rebuke: 
Fran^aise,  and  whose  authenticity,  after  much  Peecavit  excessu  amoris  divini,  sed  vos  peeeasti$ 
dispute,  was  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  ori-  d^eetu  amoris  praximi  ("  He  has  sinned  through 
ginal  MS.  in  1825.  It  is  not  probable  that  Louis  excess  of  divine  love,  but  you  have  sinned 
suspected  the  author,  for  in  the  following  Feb-  through  lack  of  love  for  vour  neighbor'^.  Im- 
ruary  he  nominated  F^nelon  to  the  archbishop-  mediately  on  receiving  the  sentence,  in  March, 
ric  of  Cambrai.  The  ceremony  of  consecration  1699,  F^n^lon  hastens  to  declare  his  snbmis- 
was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Oyr,  July  sion,  and  to  publish  the  condemnation  of  his 
10, 1695,  but  the  new  prelate  retained  his  con-  own  book  in  a  mandatory  letter.  In  the  fol- 
nection  with  his  pupils,  with  whom  it  was  ar-  lowing  month  his  **  Ad  ventures  of  Telemachus," 
ranged  that  he  should  pass  8  months  of  every  which  had  hitherto  remained  in  manascript| 
year.  Honored  by  the  king,  beloved  by  the  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  dishonesty  of  a 
young  princes,  esteemed  and  consulted  by  the  servant  who  had  been  employed  to  have  the 
most  iimuential  person  of  the  court,  and  hold-  work  copied,  but  who  sold  it  to  a  bookseller 
ing  high  stations  in  the  church  and  the  palace,  without  aisclosing  the  anthor^s  name.  The  king 
he  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity ;  but  having  been  told  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  the 
his  disgrace  was  already  preparing.  With  a  archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  probably  sharing  an 
natural  tendency  to  all  that  is  mild  and  spiritual  unfounded  suspicion  then  current  that  the  lKK>k 
in  religion,  he  had  long  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  was  a  satire  on  the  court,  took  measures  to  snp- 
doctrines  of  Mme.  Guyon,  whose  system  of  press  it ;  but  a  few  copies  escaped  seizure,  and 
**  quietism"  was  attracting  a  large  share  of  at-  an  imperfect  edition  was  printed  in  Holland  in 
tention  at  court,  and  had  gained  proselytes  1699.  Others  followed  rapidly,  and  for  a  long 
in  the  king^s  household.  She  was  charged  time  the  press  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
with  heresy,  and  demanded  a  commission  to  public  demand.  This  event  destroyed  all  hopes 
inquire  into  the  matter.  Bossnet  and  Tron-  of  restoration  to  royal  favor,  and  for  tiie  rest  of 
son  were  appointed,  and  before  their  con-  his  life  F^n^lon  devoted  himself  exdouvely  to 
ferences  were  closed,  F^n^lon,  having  become  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  and  to  literary  pnrsoits. 
archbishop,  was  added  to  the  number.  The  It  was  now  that  his  character  was  seen  in  its 
decision,  arawn  up  in  84  articles,  80  of  which  brightest  light.  He  visited  the  peasants  in  their 
were  composed  hy  Bossuet  and  the  others  cottages,  shared  their  humble  nre,  heard  their 
by  F6n41on,  conveyed  a  qualified  censure  of  complaints,  relieved  their  wants,  and  made  his 
Mme.  Guyon's  doctrines,  though  it  respected  palace  an  asylum  for  tiie  unfortunate.  Hisdiar- 
her  character.  Mme.  Guyon,  however,  con-  ities  were  enormous.  When  his  diooete  was 
tinned  to  disseminate  her  ideas,  and  Louis,  traversed  by  hostile  armies  daring  the  war  of 
who,  like  royal  voluptuaries  before  him,  aspired  the  Spanish  succession,  he  was  allowed  to  pass 
to  be  a  theqlogian,  caused  her  to  be  arrested,  unhindered  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
Bossuet  composed  his  Instruction  sur  Us  etats  on  his  errands  of  benevolence.  He  removed 
d'oraison  to  counteract  the  extraordinary  effect  the  theological  seminary  of  Valenciennes  to 
which  she  had  produced,  and  asked  for  his  book  Cambrai,  and  admitted  no  one  to  orders  nntil 
the  approbation  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai.  he  had  himself  examined  him  5  times.  Though 
But  F6n41on  was  unwilling  to  go  further  than  in  exile,  he  was  not  in  retirement.  Temperate 
he  had  already  gone  in  opposition  to  a  pious  en-  and  simple  in  his  own  taste^  ha  yet  di^eosed 
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i  polished  and  pofhse  hospitality,  and  made  ncation  of  Daughters^' was  translated,  "with  an 
his  table  a  favorite  resort  of  the  most  distin-  Original  Chapter  on  Religious  Studies,"  by  Dr. 
ffoished  persons.  When  his  pupil  the  duke  of  T.  F.  Dibdin  (8vo.,  Cheltenham,  1805);  and  the 
Borgondy  became  dauphin  by  the  death  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers"  by  John 
fiitber,  he  addressed  to  him  a  ^*  Plan  of  Govern-  Cormack  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Edinburgh,  1803). 
ment,"  proposing  the  establishment  of  states  The  "  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God  " 
general  ana  provincial,  with  many  reforms  in  (12mo.,  1764),  and  the  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead" 
public  administration ;  and  had  the  prince  lived  (12mo.,  1757),  were  published  by  the  Foulises 
to  reign,  it  is  thought  that  F6n61on  would  have  at  Glasgow.  A  selection  from  Fdn^lon's  writ- 
been  his  prime  minister.  The  archbishop  did  ings,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life^  by  Mrs.  FoUen, 
BOt  long  survive  his  pupil. — Of  the  excellence  appeared  in  1881  (16mo.,  Boston).  F6n61on  is 
of  F^nSon's  best  work,  the  "Adventures  of  known  to  have  translated  the  iEneid  for  his 
Telemachus,"  no  better  proof  could  be  given  pupils,  but  it  was  never  printed,  and  the  MS.  is 
than  its  general  and  lasting  popularity.  It  is  lost.  His  life  has  been  written  by  the  chevdier 
said  that  no  book  except  the  Bible  and  the  "  Im-  Bamsay  (the  Hague,  1723),  the  marquis  of  F6n6- 
itation  of  Christ"  has  been  so  often  reprinted.  Ion,  grand  nephew  of  the  archbishop  (1747),  Y. 
Hallam  denies  it  the  high  character  of  an  epic,  M.  de  Querbeuf  (published  with  the  Paris  edi- 
bat  gives  it  the  first  place  among  classical  tion  of  1787-92), Cardinal Bausset (3  vols. 8vo., 
romances;  and  although  the  abandonment  of  Paris,  1808;  translated  into  English  by  Mudford, 
Terse,  according  to  the  same  authority,  has  London,  1810,  and  abridged  by  Charles  Butler, 
prodnced  too  much  diffuseness,  its  purity  of  London,  1810),  Lemaire  (Paris,  1826),  Beauchot 
langnage,  poetic  spirit,  richness  of  incident,  (Lyons,  1829),  Roy  (Tours,  1842),  C^laricr  (Pa- 
ind  high  lessons  of  politics  and  morals,  claim  ris,  1844),  Villemain,  Lamartine,  &c.  The  Mis- 
for  it  the  lasting  admiration  of  posterity,  toire  litteraire  de  Fenelon^  ou  revue  hUtorique 
HIb  controversial  writings,  which  comprise  et  analytique  de  ses  csuvres,  by  the  abb6  Gosse- 
works  against  the  Jansenists  and  Gallicans,  on  lin,  appeared  in  1843. 

qnietisni,  &c.,  are  distinguished  by  that  devo-        FENKEO,  an  African  canine  animal,  resem- 
Bon  to  the  church  and  gentleness  of  temper  bling  a  diminutive  fox,  belonging  to  the  genus 
which  characterized  his   life.     His  spiritual  me^alotis  (Illigcr).    8o  vulpine  is  its  look,  that 
works,  a  collection  of  which  ((Euvres  epiritu-  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  British  museum, 
diet,  6  vols.  12mo.)  appeared  at  Amsterdam  calls  it  Dulpes  ZaarensU  (SkiOld.).     When  first 
in  1781,  are  used  by  persons  of  all  denomina-  described  by  Bruce  the  traveller,  its  zoological 
tions.    His  sermons  (12mo.,  1744),  written  dur-  position  was  so  ill  determined  that  Bu^on, 
ing  his  youth,  hold  no  very  high  place  among  who  gives  a  good  figure  of  the  animal,  called 
prodoctions  of  their  kind,  though  not  without  it  Vanonyme  ;  it  was  referred  to  rodents  and 
doqnent  passages.    Among  his  other  works  are  quadrumana  by  others ;  but  Zimmerinann,  from 
a  TraiU  de  Veducation  des  filles  (12mo.,  1687),  the  examination  of  the  teeth,  seems  first  to  have 
written  at  the  request  of  the  duchess  of  Beau-  detected  its  dog-like  affinities,  and  placed  it  in 
filliers;  ThraiteduminUUredespasteur»i\^^^)\  the  genus  canis;  but  whoever  discovered  its 
Mnanttration  de  V existence  de  JDieu  (1713),  af-  true  position,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  be- 
ter  "Telemachus"  his  longest  and  most  impor-  longs  at  the  end  of  the  canine  family  of  digiti- 
tant  worli ;  Dialogues  sur  V eloquence  en  general^  grade  cami vora.    From  the  enormous  compara- 
et  9ur  eeUe  de  la  chaire  en  partieulier^  with  a  tive  size  of  the  ears  Illiger  established  the  genus 
Zetire  sur  la  rhetorique  et  la  poesie,  addressed  megalotis,  which  does  not  appear  to  differ  much 
to  the  French  academy  (1718),    The  only  com-  from  vulpcs  ;  taking  this  well-selected  name  of 
plete  edition  of  Fen^lon^s  writings  is  that  be-  the  genu's,  and  the  name  of  its  first  scientific 
ffiin  at  Versailles  in  1820  and  finished  at  Paris  describer  for  the  species,  it  may  properly  be 
m  1880  (84  vols.  8vo.).    An  edition  appeared  at  called  M,  Brucei  (Griff.).    According  to  Bruce, 
^aris  in  1787-'92  (9  vols.  4to.),  to  defray  the  the  animal  is  9  or  10  inches  long,  with  a  foxy 
tx>Bt  of  which  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  snout,  ears  half  as  long  as  the  body  and  broad 
Ranee  appropriated  40,000  livres ;  but  this  col-  in  proportion;   the  color  white,  mixed  with 
leoUon  does  not  contain  the  Maximes  des  saints^  gray  and  fawn  color ;  the  tail  yellow,  dark  at 
tbe  Mandements^  nor  the  writings  on  Jansenism  the  end,  long,  with  soft  and  bushy  hair  like  that 
and  quietism.    Of  the  English  translations  of  of  a  fox ;  the  ears  thin,  and  margined  with 
*^  Telemachus"  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of  white  hairs.  The  dentition,  general  appearance, 
J(^m  Hawkesworth,  LLD.  (4to.,  Ix)ndon,  1768,  and  habits  are  canine ;  the  feet  are  4- toed,  with 
and  12mo.,  New  York,  1859).    The  following  the  rudiment  of  a  6th,  and  the  nails  are  not  re- 
may  also  be  mentioned :  by  Smollett  (2  vols,  tractile  as  Desmarest  at  first  supposed.    It  in- 
12mo.,  1776) ;    in  verse,  by  M.  A.  Meilan  (4  habits  northern  Africa,  particularly  Abyssinia, 
vols.  8vo.,  1776) ;  in  verse,  by  Gibbons  Bagnal  Nubia,  and  Egypt.    Tliere  seems  to  be  a  second 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Hereford,  1791) ;  in  blank  verse,  species,  nearly  allied  to    but  different   from 
by  J.Youde  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1793);  with  notes,  Bruce's  fennec,  the  M.  Lalandii  (H.  Smith); 
by  Joseph  Robertson  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  this  is  gray,  with  the  hairs  of  the  dorsal  line 
1796).    The  "  Dialogues  concerning  Eloquence  longer  and  blacker  than  the  rest,  and  the  tufl- 
in  General"  were  translated  by  W.  Stevenson  ed  tail  black  with  a  gray  base.    Rtippell  gives 
(Bto., London,  1722);  the  "Treatise  on  the  Ed-  the  discovery  of  the  first  species  to  Skidlde- 
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brand,  a  Swede,  whom  Brace  accuses  of  snp-  ton  translated  the  l8tp4tb,  lOtkand  lOUilodb 

planting  him  by  an  unworthy  artifice ;  he  calls'  of  that  poem.    In  1728  a  tngemr  enliUed  '^Ibr 

the  fennec  eanU  zerda  (Zinim.),  and  makes  it  riamne,   which  he  bronghft  ont,  had  an  iniBiMi 

28  inches  long,  including  the  tail,  which  is  8  success,  and  gained  him  more  than  £1,000.  h 

inches.    It  lives  in  holes  which  it  digs  in  the  1727  be  published  a  new  edition  of  MitoA 

sand  of  the  deserts,  and  not  in  trees  as  is  sup-  works,  to  which  he  mefixed  a  brief  but  cfeort 

posed  by  Bruce;  it  is  'shy,  very  quick  in  its  life  of  the  author.    Tbia  waasoonibOowedlja 

motions,  and  solitary ;  its  food  consists  mainly  fine  annotated  edition  of  Waller.  * 

of  insects,  especially  locusts,  eggs,  dates,  and       FENTRESS,  a  N.  ea  of  Tenn.,  bordering  cb 

other  sweet  fruits,  and  probably  small  animals ;  Ey.,  and  dndoed  by  several  afflnentt  of  Wh 

its  bark  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  but  is  more  berland  river ;  area,  570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  JnlMfl^ 

shrill ;  the  internal  orifice  of  the  ears  is  said  to  4,454,  of  whom' 148  were  fllavei.    The  smftei 

be  very  small.  consists  principallj  of  high  table-lands  of  tke 

FENNEL  (/osntcttZum,  Koeh.),  a  genus  of  Cumberland  mountains,  affording  ezoeOflOt  pn- 
umbelliferous  plants,  to  which  the  British  spe-  tures.    Timber  is  abundant,  and  coal  is  found  b 
cies  (F.  vulgare^  Willd.),  found  on  chalky  cliffs  various  places.   The  staple  productions  are  gnii 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  belongs.    It  and  hay.    In  1850  the  county  yielded  180^ 
is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  aro-  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  26,866  of  oets,  87,006 
matic  qualities  of  its  leaves.    It  is  frequently  to  lbs.  of  butter,  and  7,097  of  wool.    Thcfs  ww 
be  met  with  in  old  gardens  in  the  United  States,  5  churches,  and  480  pupils  attending  pobKc 
relics  of  the  once  prevalent  taste  for  herb  cul-  schools.    Capital,  Jamestown. 
ture.    Its  leaves  are  singularly  spread  out  into        FENWICK,  Georgb,  proprietor  of  ptit  d 
finely  cut  and  almost  hair-like  segments ;  its  Connecticut,  came  to  America  in  1686  to  taks 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant  charge  of  the  plantation  of  Saybrodc,  so  siM 
are  glaucous.    Once  introduced  into  the  garden,  after  Lords  Say  and  Brook,  who,  with  ethmk 
it  propagates  itself  for  years.    A  more  attrac-  in  1682  had  procured  apatent  for  the  tsnitoi7 
tive  kind  is  the  finochio  or  Azoreon  fennel  (F,  from  Robert,  earl  of  Warwick.    Betomiitt  to 
dulce\  an  annual  cultivated  in  Italy  as  celery  is  England,  he  came  back  again  in  1639,  and  Iran 
with  us.    Its  seeds  are  sown  thinly  in  a  good  that  time,  as  one  of  the  patentees,  and  agent  for 
spot  of  light,  rich  earth,  not  dry  nor  very  wet,  the  others,  superintended  and  governed  the  Ht- 
as  it  will  nut  thrive  in  either  extreme.    When  tlement  of  Saybrook  till  1644^  when  he  sddifei 
the  plants  have  grown  a  little  they  should  be  jurisdiction  and  territory  to  the  Conneotieot 
thinned  out  so  as  to  be  6  inches  distant  from  colony,  as  his  associates  had  giren  up  their  eon- 
each  other.    The  earth  is  to  be  drawn  up  about  templated  removal  to  America.    He  afterwsrd 
the  stems  to  blanch  them  for  table  use.    It  is  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  appMiited 
considered  advisable  to  sow  fresh  seeds  every  3  one  of  the  judges  for  the  trial  of  Charles  L,  sad 
weeks  during  the  season,  to  insure  a  succession  died  in  1657. 

of  the  crop.  Several  other  species  of  fennel  are  F£NYES,  Elek,  a  Hungarian  geographer  and 
known,  some  of  which  are  admired  for  their  statistician,  born  in  Csoluj,  in  the  oouDtj  of 
pungency.  The  seeds  (or  *^  half  fruits^^)  are  Bihar,  in  1807.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  Peskh 
flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  seldom  in  1836,  and  became  associated  with  the  prinei- 
exceeding  \  inch  in  length.  Tliey  have  a  fra-  pal  agricultural  and  industrial  in^tydons  and 
grant  odor,  and  warm,  pleasant  taste.  Their  publications  of  that  city.  In  1881^'40  he  pub- 
infusion  in  boiling  water  is  used  as  a  carmina-  fished  an  ^^Account  of  Uie  Present  Oondition  of 
tive,  and,  having  no  actively  exciting  qualities,  Hungary  and  Annexed  ProTinoes,**  which  pbtun- 
is  employed  to  disguise  by  its  pleasant  aromatic  ed  a  prize  of  $500  from  the  wHftn^l  academy. 
nature  the  flavor  of  disagreeable  medicines,  as  This  was  followed  by  "Statistics  of  Hnngaiy," 
senna  and  rhubarb.  which  is  highly  esteemed  both  in  Hnngarr  and 

FENTON,  Elijah,  an  English  poet,  born  in  Grermany.    In  1847  he  published  amannsl^ 

Shelton,  Staffordshire,  May  20,  1683,  died  in  taining  a  synopsis  of  his  principsl  works. 
East  Ilampstead,  Berkshire,  July  13,  1730.    He        FERDINAND.    The  sovereigns  of  tins 

studied  at  Cambridge,  but  becoming  a  non-juror  will  be  treated  in  the  fdlowing  order:  Gcr- 

hewas  obliged  to  leave  the  university,  after  many,  Naples,  Spain,  Tuscany.    Austria  will  be 

which  ho  accompanied  the  earl  of  Orrery  to  included  under  (rermany,  Sicily  nnder  KapleSi 

Flanders  as  private  secretary.    On  his  return  and  Aragon  and  Castile  nnder  Spain, 
to  England  in  1705,  he  employed  himself  in  L  OERICAHT. 

school  teaching.    In  1710  Mr.  St.  John  (after-       FERDINAND    I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  a 

ward  Lord  Bulingbroke)  persuaded  him  to  give  son  of  Philip  I.  of  Spain,  and  yonnger  brother  of 

up  his  school  under  a  promise  of  political  em-  Charles  Y.,  born  at  Alcala,  Spain,  in  150S,inherit- 

ployment,  which  remaining  unfiilfllled,  Fenton  ed  the  duchy  of  Austria  ana  other  German  pos- 

found  himself  much  embarrassed  and  in  debt,  sessions,  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 

Lord  Orrery  now  confided  to  him  the  education  mia  after  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  Louis  U. 

of  his  son,  and  6  years  later  Fenton  became  as-  in  the  battle  of  Mobics  (l^^X  <^  snooeeded  his 

sociated  with  Pope,  who  was  then  undertaking  broUier  Charles  V.,  after  his  restonation,  on  the 

his  version  of  tbe  *^  Odyssey,"  and  was  in  quest  throne  of  Germany  (1658).    InSnnganr,  where 

of  assistants.    According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Fen-  he  inangnrated  the  unpopular  leign  of  the  H^ps- 
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harg^  tod  was  aeknowledged  onljr  by  a  part  of  troubled,  and  the  nobles  conspired  to  aid  John 
tiw  oaliiMiy  he  had  to  wage  a  long  war  against  of  Anjon  in  a  descent  npon  the  country.  Fer- 
Ui  ffivaly  the  nations!  king  Zdpolya,  and  the  dinand  lost  the  battle  of  Samo  in  1460,  escaped 
T^uIds  vnder  SoKyman,  who  advanced  as  &r  as  to  Naples  with  but  20  followers,  and  was  re- 
TkniMi  (15S9).  In  Germany  he  was  tolerant  to  dnced  to  the  last  extremity.  He  was,  however, 
tte  BcoliBstantB.  He  died  in  1564.  Of  his  15  favored  by  Pope  Pins  II.  and  by  Francesco 
ebttdmi  Maximilian  (II.)  became  his  successor. .  Sforza,  dnke  of  MiUn ;  and  his  partisans  were 
^^-nuDiMAND  IL,  emperor  of  Germany  (1619-  greatly  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the  Al- 
W),  king  of  Bohemia  (1617-87)  and  Hnngary  banian  chieftain  Scanderbeg;  who  pnt  himself 
^•18-^7X  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Ferdinand,  defeated 
m  Oharlm,  dnke  of  Carinthia  and  Styiia,  born  John  of  Anjon  at  Troja  in  1462,  and  forced  him 
iti  1578,  died  Feb.  15, 1687.  He  early  imbibed  to  leave  Italy.  FerdiDand  was  cmel  fmd  re- 
ft jHPoibimd  hatred  of  Protestantism,  and  vowed  vengefal.  Count  Piccinino  was  one  of  his  lUus* 
•it  Loratto  its  extermination.  His  bloody  per-  trious  victims.  In  this  reign  the  Turks  made  a 
eeaations^  and  his  disregard  of  statutes,  charters,  descent  upon  Italy  and  captured  Otranto^  and 
•ad  pcomises,  brought  about  the  outbreak  of  Ferdinand  recovered  this  city  from  them  in 
tlM  40  years*  war  (1618),  of  which  he  survived  1480.  live  years  later  the  nobles  revolted 
tile  most  memorable  events,  the  battle  of  again,  and  Ferdinand,  liter  yielding  to  their  de- 
Phlgoe(1520Xwon  by  his  friend  and  chief  sup-  mands,  refdsed  to  fulfil  his  promises,  and  pnt 
focter,  jfaximilian  of  Bavaria;  the  victories  the  leader  of  the  revolt  to  death.  He  was  ex- 
eod  assassination  of  Wallenstein  (1684) ;  the  communicated  by  the  pope,  and  died  while  the 
•aek  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  and  his  defeat  formidable  expedition  of  Charles  YIII.  of  France 
lA  Breitmfdd  by  Gnstavus  Adolphus  (1681) ;  was  preparing  to  set  out  toward  Italy. 
the  last  victory  of  the  Swedish  king  at  Lntzen  FFRDINAND  L,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
(16I^X  and  the  victory  of  the  imperialists  at  (or  Ferdinand  lY.  of  Naples),  bom  in  Naples, 
IRtodliiigeii  (1684),  Simultaneously  he  waged  Jan.  12,  1751,  died  in  the  same  city,  Jao.  4, 
waragunstGabrielBethlenofTransylvania,and  1825.  When  in  1759  his  father  Charles  HI. 
^m  midoontents  of  Hnngary.  He  was  far  from  became  king  of  Spun,  he  succeeded  him  upon 
ksving  r^i^ed  the  end  ofhis  bloody  work  when  the  throne  of  Naples,  in  accordance  with  a 
1m  wiL — Fesdinand  IIL,  emperor  of  Germany  fiunily  statute  which  prohibited  the  reunion  of 
nd  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  son  of  .the  the  two  crowns.  In  1768  he  married  Caro- 
MeesMfing^  born  in  1608,  reigned  from  1687  to  line  Haria,  daughter  of  the  empress  Maria 
li5T.  He  was  (XT  a  milder  and  more  tolerant  Theresa,  and  left  the  affairs  of  government  to 
dkpontion  than  his  father,  and  during  his  reign  his  imperious  wife  and  her  favorite  minbter 
tte  50  years'  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Acton.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid  lost  all  influence 
ITsalplnilla  (Iftift)  His  son,  who  was  crowned  over  the  court  of  Naples,  which  closely  allied 
inider  the  name  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  as  king  of  itself  with  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  imd  London, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Rome,  died  before  as-  and  in  1794  joined  the  coalition  against  France. 
Mliffiiigtbetfaroneinl654.  His  younger  brother  Though  forced  in  1796  to  make  peace  with 
I.,  snoeeeded  his  father.  France,  Ferdinand  renewed  the  war  after  the 
>DrANDI.,emperor  of  Austria,  son  of  departure  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  and  drew 
Hm  last  CKBrman  emperor,  Francis,  bom  April  upon  his  kingdom  the  arms  of  the  French,  who 
18^  1798,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial  in  1799  entered  Naples.  Ferdinand  with  his 
HiRme  of  Aus^ia,  March  2, 1835.  His  weak-  family  escaped  in  an  English  fleet  to  Palermo, 
MBH^  bordering  on  imbecility,  made  him  a  mere  and  the  Parthenopian  republic  was  instituted  in 
pmpet  In  the  hands  of  his  chief  minbter,  Naples.  But  after  a  few  months  Ferdinand  was 
Fmoe  Mettemioh.  In  1848  his  kindness  of  restored  to  his  capital  by  a  Calabrian  army  under 
liittrt  would  not  allow  him  to  suppress  the  rev-  Cardinal  Ruffo.  A  terrible  inquisition  now  be- 
elntion  bv  violent  meai|s,  and  after  having  began  against  the  republicans,  the  city  was 
■aaotlonea  and  betrayed  it,  by  decrees,  oaths,  abandoned  to  the  lazzaroni,  and  Ferdinand  seein- 
snd  plots,  all  extorted  from  him,  and  after  hav-  ed  to  have  returned  only  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
lug  TOd  repeatedly  from  his  capitsl,  he  was  pre-  subjects.  The  successes  of  the  French  in  Ger- 
rShd  upon,  or  rather  compelled,  by  his  crafty  many  and  Italy  obliged  Ferdinand  in  1801  to 
Mit«p-in-law,  the  archducheas  Sophia,  to  resign  agn  a  treaty  under  which  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
ia  Ikvor  of  her  son,  the  youthful  Francis  Joseph,  render  a  portion  of  his  territory,  and  to  support 
fiinee  that  time  he  has  mostly  resided  at  Prague.  French  troops  in  the  remainder,  thus  putting 
enjoying  in  his  retirement  a  certain  degree  of  Naples  under  the  domination  of  France.  When 
pepnliaitT  with  the  masses,  but  without  any  the  war  broke  out  in  1805  between  France  and 
potttieal  influence.  Austria,  the  haughty  Neapolitan  queen  tliought 

IL  NAPLES.  it  a  favorable  oppoitunity  for  throwing  off  the 

FERDINAND  I^  first  king  of  Naples,  illegit-  French  yoke,  and  prompted  Ferdinand  to  vio- 

inaie  son  of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous,  born  in  late  the  treaty  and  to  receive  the  support  of  an 

1435.  died  Jan.  25, 1484.    BSs  father,  who  had  Anglo-Russian  army.    Hardly  had  he  done  tUs 

prided  both  Ki4>les  and  Sidly,  as  well  as  Aragon  when  Austria,  conquered  at  Austerlitz,  signed 

nd  Sardinia,  bequeathed  to  him  at  his  death  in  the  treaty  of  Presburg.    The  Mimiteur  m  1 1^ 

UX»  tlM  thraie  of  N^ilea.     His  reign  was  nificant  art&de  declared  that  of  8  daughters  of 
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Maria  Theresa,  one  had  destroyed  the  Bourbon  HI-  BPAIH. 
monarchy,  the  second  had  rumed  the  house  of  FERDINAND  L  (THsOB^ArXkiiigofOartile, 
Parma,  and  now  the  tliird  had  lost  the  throne  Leon,  and  Galicia,  bom  toward  tlie  bM^iimiiw 
of  Naples.  Napoleon  sent  an  army  against  of  thellthcentar7,diedinLeoiuDeo.87,106£ 
Naples,  obliged  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  again  He  was  the  2d  son  of  Sancho  el  Mayor,  king  ci 
to  take  refuge  in  Sicil}',  refused  offers  of  nego-  Navarre.  In  1088  he  received  the  Dana  of 
tiation,  and  m  1806  declared  that  the  house  of  Sancha,  the  aster  of  Bermado  IIL  of  Leon,  and 
Bourbon  had  ceased  to  reign  over  that  kingdom,  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  this  province  being 
and  gave  the  throne  first  to  his  brother  Joseph,  henceforth  recognized  as  an  independent  aor- 
and  in  1808  to  his  brother-in-law  Murat.  Fer-  ereignty.  On  the  death  of  Sancho  in  1085^ 
dinand,  protected  by  England,  was  able  to  save  Bermudo  attempted  to  reannex  the  new  state 
6icily  from  French  conquest ;  but  the  queen,  as  to  his  dominion ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
little  willing  to  bear  English  as  French  suprem-  by  Ferdinand  in  1087.  The  yoong  king  oi  On- 
acy,  embroiled  herself  with  the  English  ambas-  tile  forthwith  claimed  and  received  toe  crowi 
sador,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  was  obliged  to  of  Leon,  in  right  of  his  qneen;  and  br  aUa 
leave  the  island  in  1811,  while  Ferdinand  was  management  and  forbearance  he  reconciled  ta 
forced  to  resign  his  government  to  his  son  his  cause  many  lords  who  at  first  had  opposed  hii 
Francis.  After  Murat  was  dethroned  by  Aus-  accession  to  the  throne.  He  soon  giuned  pop- 
tria  in  1815,  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  for-  nlarity  by  his  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  cooo- 
mer  throne,  and  in  1817  united  Sicily  and  Naples  try,  his  maintenance  of  the  ancient yWrM^  and 
into  a  single  state,  under  the  title  of  the  Two  his  strict  administration  of  justice.  His  elder 
Sicilies.  He  abolished  the  constitution  which  brother,  Garcia  III.,  king  of  Navarre,  having 
ho  had  been  forced  to  grant  in  1812,  but  was  attacked  him  in  1064,  lost  his  life  in  a  bsttla 
obliged  to  promise  to  restore  it  by  a  rising  of  fought  near  Burgos,  in  the  plains  of  Atapoerca. 
the  carbonari  in  1820.  lie  was  soon  after  re-  By  this  victory  Ferdinand  gained  several  dii- 
established  in  absolute  power  by  the  Austrians.  tricts  which  formerly  belonged  to  Navarre,  and 
FERDINAND  11.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  became  the  most  powerful  among  the  Cbristiia 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Palermo,  Jan.  princes  in  the  peninsula.  He  then  tamed  Us 
12,  1810,  died  m  Naples,  May  22,  1859.  He  arms  against  the  Mohammedans ;  in  1065  be 
succeeded  his  father  Francis  I.  in  1880,  and  at  crossed  the  Douro,  seized  many  fortresses,  and 
once  excited  the  most  lively  hopes  by  pardoning  obtained  great  plunder  and  nnmerons  captives. 
several  political  offenders  and  introducing  eco-  Two  years  later  he  took  the  important  cities  of 
nomical  refonns  and  liberal  measures.  Having  Yiseu  and  Lamego,  and  in  the  beginninff  of 
thus  lulled  the  revolutionary  party,  he  changed  1058  invested  Coimbra,  which  he  gained  by 
his  policy,  adopting  the  principles  of  absolut-  capitulation,  after  a  uegeof  6  months.  He  had 
ism ;  and  the  history  of  the  kingdom  from  that  thus  added  to  his  dominion  the  whole  ooontty 
time  is  a  history  of  conspiracies  and  rebellions,  between  the  Douro  and  the  Mondego.  Toward 
followed  by  trials,  imprisonments,  and  execu-  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  he  extended  the 
tions.  There  were  revolts  in  1883,  '37,  '41,  boundary  of  Oastile  to  the  gates  of  Alcala  de 
'44,  and  '47,  but  in  every  case  order  was  re-  Henares,  and  carried  hostilities  into  Valencia 
stored  by  tlic  prison  and  the  scaffold.  During  and  Andalusia,  compeUing  the  emir  of  Seville  to 
the  general  agitation  of  1848  all  Sicily  rose  in  swear  allegiance  and  to  restore  to  him  the  relics 
rebellion,  and  10,000  men  in  arms  marched  upon  of  St.  Isidoro.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  ex- 
Naples  to  demand  a  more  liberal  government,  traordmary  devotional  exercises.  Attacked  by 
A  constitution  was  granted  them,  modelled  a  sickness  which  he  knew  would  be  fatal,  M 
after  the  French  charter  of  1830,  but  within  a  returned  to  Leon;  on  tibe  eve  €^  his  death  he 
year  Ferdinand  dissolved  the  chambers,  annihi-  had  himself  carried  to  St  John's  cbnrch,  in  a 
lated  the  constitution^  and  restored  the  ancient  penitential  habit,  and  breathed  his  last  pro^ 
order  of  things.  In  1849  Pope  Pius  IX.  took  trated  before  the  image  of  the  saink 
refuge  at  Gaeta  under  his  protection.  In  the  FERDINAND  IH.,  saint,  king  of  Castile  and 
contest  with  the  insurgents  Ferdinand  had  Leon,  born  in  1200,  died  in  Seville,  May  80, 
ordered  the  troops  to  bombard  his  rebellious  1252.  The  son  of  King  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon  by 
cities,  and  thus  obtained  the  epithet  of  homhar-  Berengaria,  quc^n  of  Uastile,  he  was  indebtM 
datore^  abbreviated  into  "  Bomba,"  by  which  to  his  mother  for  the  latter  kingdom,  of  which 
he  has  often  been  designated.  The  harshest  he  was  placed  in  possession  in  1217.  Hispow- 
treatmcnt  was  exercised  toward  the  political  er  being  firmly  estahli^ed,  and  the  rebeUioos 
prisoners  in  Naples,  who  were  estimated  by  Mr.  spirit  of  the  Laras  qneUed,  in  1225  he  corn- 
Gladstone  in  1857  to  number  at  least  13,000,  menced  against  the  Mohammedans  a  career  of 
though  his  statements  were  called  in  question  conquest  which  effectually  broke  the  Arabian 
by  writers  friendly  to  Ferdinand.  In  1857  the  power  in  Spain.  In  concert  with  several  other 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  Cogliari,  a  Sar-  princes  he  first  carried  his  anna  through  Mar- 
dinian  merchant  steamer  in  which  revolution-  cia  and  Andalusia.  Alfonso,  dying  in  18S0; 
ists  had  been  conveyed  to  Naples,  led  to  a  dip-  declared  his  marriage  withBerenffaria  void, 
lomatio  rupture  between  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  designated  his  two  dan^ters  ^hls  fint 
France,  and  England,  which  lasted  till  after  marriage  as  his  successors.  Ferdinand  intei^ 
the  accession  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.  rupted   his   progress  for  a  while   to  seeme 
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'flie  inBeriteDoe,  which  he  soon  acoompliahed,  never  legally  proved,    finally  in  1479  a  treaty 

and  Hxaa  permanently  united  the  kingdoms  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  Juana,  deserted 

cf  Outfle  and  Leon.    Being  now  sovereisn  of  hy  all  her  partisans,  took  the  veiL    John  n.  hav- 

Ap«in  from  the  hay  of  Biscay  to  the  hanks  of  ingdied  at  the  heginning  of  the  same  year,  Fer- 

m  Gnadalqnivir,  and  from  the  confines  of  For-  dinand  inherited  Aragon,  and  thns  hecame  the 

togal  to  those  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  he  was  nndispnted  master  of  the  peninsala.  with  the 

ioabled  to  posh  his  conquests  with  renewed  en-  exception  of  Portugal,  Navarre,  ana  Granada. 

«rgy.    In  1288  he  triumphed  over  Ahen  Hud,  He  now  pursued  a  threefold  policy :  the  eztir- 

Ung  of  Hurda;  he  then  successively  ohtained  pation  of  Ughwaymen,  the  curtailment  of  the 

poaaearion  of  Tdedo,  Cordova,  Ubeda,  Trozillo,  uununities  of  the  bu*ons,  and  the  maintenance 

.Siaeiiy  and  finaUy  Seville,  which  surrendered  of  the  Ohristian  fSedth.    The  first  had  become 

KoT.  S8, 1846,  after  a  riege  of  nearly  2  years,  very  numerous  during  the  civil  wars,  and  their 

I^erffinand  was  an  unsparing  enemy  of  the  Jews  boldness  had  increased  through  the  inefficiency 

snd  Albigensea  who  had  sought  a  refbge  within  of  the  general  and  local  governments.    They 

Jds  dominions.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Olem-  not  only  robbed  travellers  and  merchants  on  the 

.tptX.  in  1671.  roads,  but  getting  possession  of  castles  in  which 

FERDINAND  lY.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  they  fort^ed  themselves,  they  spread  terror  aU 

Jkira  in  Seville  in  1286,  died  in  1812.    He  was  over  the  country,  levying  tribute  even  on  towns 

only  10  Tears  old  when  his  father,  Sancho  IV.,  and  villages.    In  this  they  were  frequently  aided 

&»,  and  he  saw  himself  assailed  at  once  by  his  by  the  nobles.    The  ordinary  weapons  of  justice 

mole  Enrique,  who  coveted  the  regency,  by  Don  were  powerless  against  them ;  but  Ferdinimd  a]^ 

Joan  Nufiez  de  Lara,  who  want^  to  increase  pealed  to  the  people,  and  encouraged  the  orgam- 

Ida  estates,  and  by  the  infiantes  of  La  Cerda,  who  zation  of  a  nmitia  and  the  union  between  towns- 

^iaimed  the  crown,  and  who,  respectively  aided  men  and  vill^rs,  who  took  arms  to  protect 

lij  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Aragon,  aimed  at  their  lives  and  property,  thus  reviving  one  of 

S  partition  of  the  kingdom.    In  these  difficult  the  most  respected  and  useful  institutions  of  old 

ciroomstances  the  young  king  was  preserved  by  Spain,  the  hermandad^  or  brotherhood,  which 

;tibe  ability  of  his  mother,  Maria  de  Molina.    She  soon  destroyed  the  bands  of  highwaymen  and 

iopoeedea  in  dividing  his  enemies,  conciliated  reestablished  order  and  security.    This  brother- 

fhe  king  of  Portugal,  whose  daughter  Constanza  hood,  which  had  existed  at  intervals  and  exer- 

iwaa  married  to  Ferdinand,  and  also  made  an  al-  cised  great  influence  in  Castile  since  1295.  was 

Banco  with  the  king  of  Aragon.    Ferdinand  in  reorganized  in  1476,  perfected  during  the  follow- 

;1805  made  war  upon  the  Mohammedans,  gained  ing  years,  and.  its  primary  object  being  acoom- 

^advantages  over  Uiem,  and  took  Gibraltar.    The  plished,  greatly  modified  in  1498.    Ferdinand 

^«rder  of  Templars  having  been  abolished  by  improved  this  element  of  power  in  lus  struggle 

Clement  Y.,  he  confiscated  their  property  and  against  the  nobles,  in  which  it  again  did  good 

shared  their  spoils  with  the  other  orders  of  service;  cities,  towns,  and  villages  threw  off  the 

flihiTalry.    In  an  expedition  against  the  Moors,  yoke  of  their  lords,  while  the  king  himself,  by 

Kaving  ordered  the  two  brothers  Carv^jal  to  be  subjecting  the  nobles  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 

imt  to  death  upon  mere  suspicion,  they  cited  justice,  infficted  a  deadly  blow  on  their  already 

Jiim  to  appear  with  them,  in  80  days,  before  the  diminii^ed  influence.    He  meanwhile  succeeded 

Jnd^ent  seat  of  God;  and  within  the  prescrib-  in  vesting  in  the  crown  the  mastership  of  the 

ed  time  he  was  found  dead  on  his  couch,  on  great  mihtary  orders.  On  the  death  of  the  grand 

irhich  he  had  been  taking  his  siesta.  master  of  Cidatrava,  in  1487,  he  forbade  the  elec- 

FERDINAND  ths  Catholio,  Y.  of  Castile,  H.  tion  of  a  successor,  assumed  the  administration 
of  Aragon,  IH.  of  Naples,  and  II.  of  Sicily,  bom  of  the  order,  and  procured  the  PfPAl  sanctdon 
in  Soe,  in  Aragon,  March  10, 1452,  died  in  Ma-  for  this  profitable  usurpation.  The  orders  of 
drigalejo,  Jan  28, 1616.  The  son  of  John  II.,  Alcantara  and  Santiago  were  dealt  with  in  near- 
Idng  ox  Navarre  and  Aragon,  and  of  his  second  ly  the  same  manner,  me  first  in  1494  and  the  sec- 
wife^  Juana  Henriquez,  he  was,  as  early  as  1468,  ond  in  1499,  and  the  chief  dignity  of  both  like- 
through  the  influence  of  his  mother,  decliu*ed  wise  became  merged  for  ever  in  the  person  of  the 
by  his  father  king  of  Sicily  and  associate  in  the  reigning  monarch.  But  it  was  agmnst  apostates, 
erown  of  Aragon.  Oct.  19, 1469,  he  married,  or  converts  who  after  baptism  reverted  to  Juda- 
at  YaSadolid,  Jbabella,  princess  of  Asturias,  the  ism  or  Islamism,  that  Ferdinand  evinced  a  zeal 
iriater  and  lawful  heiress  of  King  Henry  lY.  of  which  in  many  cases  amounted  to  implacable 
Castile.  On  the  demise  of  the  latter,  Dec  12.  hatred.  The  king  (Isabella  giving  a  reluctant 
1474^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  proclaimed  consent^  in  1478  obtained  from  Pope  Sixtus  lY. 
joint  sovereigns  of  Castile.  Several  powerful  permission  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  Castil^ 
nobles,  amonff  whom  were  the  marouis  of  Yille-  with  unlimited  power  over  the  property  and 
na,  the  archbiahop  of  Toledo,  and  the  grand  lives  of  all  religious  delinquents.  The  intoler- 
master  of  Calatrava,  idded  by  the  king  of  Portu-  ance  was  perhaps  stall  greater  asainst  the  Jews 
p],  rose  in  anna  in  the  name  of  Juana  (c^ed  than  the  relapsed  heretics.  On  March  80. 1492, 
Beltraneja,  fhmi  her  apposed  father,  Beltran  de  an  edict  for  their  expuluon  was  issued  by  the 
la  Cneva),  whom  the  late  king  had  recognized  as  sovereigns  at  Granada.  The  number  thus  diiv- 
Idadaaghter,  hut  who  had  been  set  aside  by  the  en  forth  is  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  800^ 
ixnrtea  on  a  charge  of  illegitimacy,  which  was  000,  but  by  others,  according  to  Prescott  with 
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more  probability,  at  160,000.  Overwhelmed  with  by  the  arcbdnke  Ptulip,  Ferdiiunid  hid  htm 
misery,  they  sought  refuge  in  Portugal,  France,  estranged  from  his  grandson,  Chariet  of  Ln- 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Levant.  Before  this,  how-  emburg,  afterward  emperor  onder  tho  title  of 
ever,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  succeeded  in  Charles  V. ;  and  he  thought  of  depriving  bin 
accomplishing  their  long  cherished  design  of  of  part  at  least  of  hia  inheritance,  ue  had  eon* 
destroying  the  last  vestige  of  Moorish  power  in  sequently  married  in  1605  Gtermaine  de  Foix,  i 
Spain.  The  kingdom  of  Granada,  all  that  re-  niece  of  King  Louis  XII.  of  France;  hut  th» 
mained  of  the  once  powerful  empire  of  tho  child  he  had  by  her  died,  and  he  was  diii|»- 
Moors,  succumbed  to  tne  assaults  of  the  Chris-  pointed  in  his  hopes.  In  1618  he  took  aphm 
tian  warriors ;  the  city  itself,  the  siege  of  which  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  hia  exhanated  vigor; 
was  conducted  by  the  king  and  queen  in  per-  but  the  potion  only  destroyed  his  conatitiilaaa 
son,  surrendered  Jan.  2,  1492,  altera  heroic  and  produced  a  lingerinffilhiesswhidi  ended  ia 
resistance ;  and  the  lost  of  its  sovereigns,  Abdal-  death.  Ferdinand  was  the  founder  of  the  greifc- 
lah  or  Boabdil,  retired  to  Africa.  That  great  ness  of  Spain ;  he  consolidated  the  whcAe  poh 
event  was  soon  followed  by  a  far  great<ir  one :  insula,  with  the  exception  of  Portngal,  into  i 
Columbus,  sailing  under  the  Castilian  flag,  dis-  single  political  body ;  gained  for  the  crowa  a 
covered  the  western  hemisphere;  but  in  this  power  which  it  had  never  possessed  befbtre;  ex- 
Ferdinand  had  little  if  any  snare ;  he  evinced  no  tended  its  influence  beyond  the  peninsala,  md 
disposition  to  assist  the  discoverer,  and  the  ^lory  gave  it  weight  in  the  general  affSdrs  of  Eoropei 
of  having  helped  Columbus  belongs  exclusively  To  reach  the  aim  of  nis  ambition  he  was  fiv 
to  Isabella.  CharlesYlII.  of  France  having  con-  from  being  over  scmpnlons  in  his  means;  a 
quercd  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1494,  Ferdinand  crafty  politician,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break  hii 
sent  thither  his  great  general  Gonzalvo  de  Cor-  royal  word,  or  even  his  oath,  when  interest  or 
dova,  and  within  a  few  months  the  French  were  bigotry  commanded.  Bnt  notwithstanding  Us 
expelledandtheSpaniardsgota  foothold  in  Italy,  perfidy  and  treachery,  his  memory  hasDeea 
which  advantage  they  afterward  improved.  In  ncld  in  great  reverence  in  Spain ;  and  thesereri^ 
1600  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Louis  shown  toward  him  by  some  historians,  erpetm' 
XIL  of  France,  by  which  the  two  monarclis  di-  ly  the  French,  cannot  prevent  posterity  from 
vided  between  themselves  beforehand  the  king-  regarding  him  as  the  ablest  prince  of  his  sg«L 
dom,  which  w^as  to  be  conquered  by  their  unit^  A  just  appreciation  of  his  life  and  times  may  be 
forces.  The  plan  succeeded  through  French  found  in  rrescott^s  '*  History  of  Ferdinand  aod 
valor  and  Castilian  cunning ;  but  scarcely  was  Isabella.*'  (See  Isabxlla  II.) 
this  accomplished  when  tho  allies  quarrelled,  FERDINAND  VII.,  king  of  Spain,  bom  In 
and  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  for  the  2d  time,  drove  San  Ildefonso,  Oct.  18, 1784,  died  in  Madrid. 
the  French  out  of  southern  Italy,  which  thence-  Sept  29,  1838.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
forth  remained  in  the  hands  of  Ferdinand.  Fam-  Charles  IV.  and  Lnisa  Maria  of  Parma.  Is 
ily  difficulties  interfered  for  a  while  with  his  1789  he  was  declared  prince  of  Astarias  snd 
power  and  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  Ju-  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  Under  the  in- 
ana,  the  only  daughter  left  to  him  (Isabella  hav-  fluence  of  his  preceptor,  the  canon  Es^iqaii^ 
ing  been  married  to  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  and  he  early  felt  a  strong  aversion  to  GodoT,  the 
Catharine  to  Prince  Arthur,  afterward  to  Hen-  notorious  Prince  of  the  Peace,  the  fiTonte  of 
ry  VIIL,  of  England),  liad  been  married  in  1496  both  his  parents.  This  was  asgravated  by  l^ria 
to  the  archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  Max-  Antonietta  of  Naples,  whom  he  married  In  ISOS, 
imilian;  and  on  the  death  of  Isabella,  in  1504,  and  kindled  into  hatred  in  1806  upon  the  sad- 
this  young  prince  claimed  tho  regency  of  Cos-  den  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  asserted  with- 
tile,  in  the  name  of  his  wife.  This  brought  on  out  sufficient  proofs  to  have  been  poisoned. 
a  contest  between  him  and  his  father-in-law.  Henceforth  two  hostile  factions  openly  divided 
which,  however,  terminated  in  favor  of  Fer-  the  court :  that  of  Godoy,  supported  by  the 
dinand  by  the  premature  death  of  Philip  in  king  and  queen,  and  that  of  Uie  prince  of  As- 
1506.  The  king  found  himself  still  at  liberty  to  turias,  comprising  the  great  mqjonty  of  the  n»» 
give  undivided  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  tion,  who  shared  in  his  hatred  of  tne  fiivoritsi 
and  exercise  there  a  paramount  influence,  not  by  The  dissensions  between  the  son  and  the  father, 
his  arms  only,  but  by  his  superior  political  talents,  who  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  qnees 
He  took  part  in  the  league  of  Carabrai  against  and  Godoy,  grew  into  scandidoos  giiarrels.  The 
Venice  in  1508 ;  then  in  the  holy  league  in  1511  crown  prince,  at  the  instigation  of  JSscoiqiais  and 
against  the  French,  whom  the  princes  of  Italy  others,  addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  complain- 
desired  to  expel  from  the  peninsula ;  and  in  all  ing  of  Godoy^s  conduct,  and  propodng  to  plaee 
these  transactions  he  was  generally  the  gainer,  himself  nnder  his  protection,  and  to  mairy  a 
Beside  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  added  to  his  member  of  his  family.  He  also  copied  a  memo- 
dominions  several  towns  and  fortresses  on  tho  rial  to  the  king  against  Godoy,  which  he  was  to 
coast  of  Africa,  which  were  conquered  by  Car-  have  read  to  him  in  person ;  but  Charles  being 
dinal  Ximcncs  and  Count  Navarro  in  1509  and  made  aware  of  his  proceedings,  and  yielding  to 
1510,  and  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  he  the  solicitations  of  Lnisa  Maria,  had  him  arrested, 
wrested  from  Catharine  de  Foix  and  her  hus-  and  kept  in  close  confinement.  A  royal  proclama- 
band,  Jean  d'Albret,  in  1512.  By  a  singular  tion  issued  Oct  80, 1807,  denooneed  Ferdinand 
whim,  or  perhaps  through  tho  troubles  created  as  having  laid  a  plot  against  the  power  and  erei 
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b  of  lifo  ftfher.    Thia,  however,  failed  to  oiergetio  measores  bad  powerfhily  aided  in  tiie 

an  impression  aoainst  the  prince.    His  national  resistance,  were  annulled;  the  old  dee- 

lUancy  and  Godoy^s  want  of  decision  pre-  potism^  with  all  its  abuses,  was  re^tablisbed ; 

1  matters  fh>m  being  poshed  to  extremes,  and  persecution  was  directed  asainst  the  very 

asoe  bnt  bumble  letter,  Ferdinand  con-  men  who  bad  most  strenuously  redsted  the 

tbat  be  bad  sinned  against  bis  father  aud  French  invasion,  their  attachment  to  constitn- 

implored  forgiveness,  and  was  publicly  tional  freedom  being  deemed  to  ontwdgb  their 

neo.    Tliese  transactions  were  soon  fol-  former  services.    Ail  the  members  of  the  cortes 

by  more  serious  events.    The  royal  fam-  or  the  regencies,  all  those  who  bad  participated 

ho  acted  under  the  advice  of  Godoy,  bav-  in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  of  1812  or  had 

tanpted  to  leave  Araniuez  with  the  ulti-^  faitbfhlly  adhered  to  it,  were  arraigned  before 

riew  of  embarking  for  America,  a  sedition'  courts  martial,  tried,  and  sentenced.   A  number 

oat  March  18, 1808 ;  the  departure  was  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  hundreds  of  the  most 

oftea,  and  the  people,  infuriated  against  Gk>-  illustrious  were  sent  to  dungeons  in  Africa  or 

lormed  bis  palace,  seized,  wounded,  and  imprisoned  at  home;  the  most  fortunate  were 

.  have  murdered  bim,  bad  not  the  prince  exiled.    For  6  years  Spain  was  given  up  to  the 

korias^  moved  by  the  tears  of  bis  mother,  unrelenting  cruelty  of  a  revengeful  tyrant.    At 

tiis  influence  over  the  crowd  to  save  bis  last  discontent  ripened  into  insurrection,  the 

The  king  was  so  much  frightened  tbat  be  signal  for  which  was  given  by  the  army.  Troops 

ited  the  next  day  in  favor  of  his  son.  assembled  at  the  isle  of  Leon  to  sail  for  Sonth 

lays  later  be  attempted  a  retraction,  main-  America  revolted  under  CoL  Ri^o,  Jan.   1, 

g  that  bis  abdication  bad  been  forced  ;  1820,  and  procli^med  the  constitution  of  1812, 

6  prince,  who  bad  been  active  in  all  these  and  the  whole  army  followed  their  example. 

otu>nB,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  made  Ferdinand  convoked  the  cortes  and  swore  (Mttroh 

lemn  entry  into  Madrid,  March  24.    The  9)  frdthfrdly  to  observe  the  instrument  be  bad 

Hda  was  already  invaded  by  French  troops,  formerly  annulled.    Under  the  influence  of  a 

jmt  soon  marched  into  me  ci^ital.  Fer-  provisional  junta  who  assumed  the  direction  of 

i  hoped  to  conciliate  Napoleon  by  sub-  aflairs,  be  abolished  the  inquisition,  banished 

n;  be  went  as  for  as  Bayonne  to  meet  the  Jesuits,  and  reestablish^  the  fr'eedom  of 

here,  notwithstanding  the  empty  honors  the  press.    On  the  opening  of  the  cortes,  July 

.  were  paid  to  bim,  he  found  himself  a  9,  be  renewed  his  oath  to  the  constitution,  and 

er,  and  was  made  ta  understand  that  be  appeared  to  act  in  perfect  accord  with  that 

restore  the  crown  to  his  father.    The  old  assembly,  whUe  at  the  same  time  he  was  intrigu- 

liia  qneen,  her  fovorite,  and  the  infantes  ing  to  defeat  the  plans  of  bis  own  cabinet  and 

ao  been  brought  to  Bayonne ;  interviews  to  encourage  the  plots  of  the  opposite  partv. 

held  between  the  members  of  the  ro^al  This  double  dealing  soon  brought  about  bloody 

'  in  presence  of  Napoleon;    degrading  riots  and  finally  civil  war  in  the  capital  ana 

I  took  place  between  Ferdinand  and  his  nearly  all  the  provinces.  The  liberals  or  constl- 
^8 ;  and  yielding  to  a  pressure  he  was  un-  tutionalists,  who  formed  a  large  minority  of  the 
)  resist,  Ferdinand  assented,  May  6,  to  the  nation,  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  serviles 
ider  of  bis  royal  title.  Bnt  this  title,  and  or  ultra  royalists.  The  latter,  pretending  that 
)  rights  it  coz^erred,  had  already  been  re-  the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of  the 
;  by  Charles  into  the  bands  of  Napoleon,  cortes,  organized  an  apostolic  jnntiL  and  raised 
nperor  dedared  that  '^  the  house  or  Bour-  bands  of  insurgents  in  Navarro  ana  Catalonia, 
id  ceased  to  reign  in  Spain,''  and  placed  his  under  the  name  of  '*  army  of  the  faith.*'  Monks 
nr  Joseph  on  the  vacant  throne.  Ferdinand  and  friars,  among  whom  Merino  was  conn>icuou% 
omediately  transferred  to  the  castle  of  y  a-  were  at  the  head  of  these  bands.  At  Madrid,  the 
'f  the  property  of  Talleyrand.  Meanwhile  royal  guards,  secretly  incited  by  their  own  mas- 
Mtniflh  nation  rose  in  arms,  and  Napoleon,  ter,  attempted  in  July,  1822,  to  retetablisb  by 
hope  of  diverting  Spain  from  the  coalition  force  bis  absolute  power;  but  after  a  violent 
t  bmo,  liberated  his  captive ;  by  the  treaty  struggle  they  were  put  down.  Henceforth  the 
u  11, 1818,  he  restored  to  bim  the  Spanish  constitutionalists  held  Ferdinand  in  a  kind  of 
.  on  condition  that  he  would  make  the  imprisonment  scarcely  disguised  under  court 

II  evacuate  the  peninsula,  secure  a  large  ceremonial.  A  liberal  ministry  was  appointed; 
e  to  bis  parents,  and  keep  in  their  offices  energetic  measures  were  resorted  to ;  the  '*  army 
imunities  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  of  the  fiuth"  was  totally  defeated ;  its  chiefs  and 
\  service  of  King  Joseph.  On  March  8,  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  ultra-royalist  committee 
Ferdinand  left  nia  prison ;  and  on  his  known  as  the  regency  of  IJrgel,  fled  to  France. 
I  in  Spain  be  was  welcomed  by  popular  The  revolution  was  thus  triumphant ;  but  the 
lations.  His  progress  to  Madrid  was  a  "  holy  alliance"  were  preparing  for  its  over- 
)h ;  but  his  return  became  the  signal  of  throw.  France,  which  had  assembled  an  army 
lost  dreadfbl  reaction.  That  he  did  not  of  observation  near  the  Pvr^n^s,  received 
bythe  terms' of  his  treaty  with  Napoleon,  orders  from  the  congress  of  Verona  to  march 
le  expelled  at  once  all  the  afraneesadoBy  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Ferdi- 
lotbing  surprisinff;  but  he  went  much  nond's  authority.  On  the  news  of  the  threatened 
r ;  all  the  prooeedmgs  of  the  cortes,  whose  invasion,  the  king  was  removed  to  Seville,  March 
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20,  1823;  and  on  the  rapid  advance  of  the  independence  of  Italj.  The  battle  of  Waterioo 
French  through  the  peninsula^  he  was  dechired  restored  him  to  his  thrcxne. 
to  he  insane,  suspended  from  his  power,  super-  FERGt^SON,  Adax,  a  Scotch  pMIosopher 
seded  hy  a  regency,  and  taken  to  Cadiz,  where  and  historian,  bom  in  Logieraiti  Perthsbire, 
the  constitutionalists  intended  to  make  a  stand.  June  20, 1723,  died  in  St  Aodrew'si  Feb.  SS, 
But  this  project  was  baffled  by  the  French  army,  1816.  He  was  educated  in  Perth,  and  in  the 
which  stormed  the  Trocadero,  Sept.  15.  The  university  of  St  Andrew's.  He  selected  the 
cortesthen  decided  on  declaring  King  Ferdinand  clerical  profession,  and  atodied  in  Edinbm^ 
reestablished ;  and  the  monarch  at  once  pub-  where  he  became  assodated  with  RobeitaoD, 
lished  (Sept  80)  a  proclamation  granting  a  Blair,  and  Home.  In  1746,  thooffh  he  had  stod- 
general  amnesty,  and  securing  the  engagements  led  but  half  the  required  term,  be  waa  ordun- 
entered  into  by  the  constitutional  government,  ed,  in  consequence  of  having  been  selected  for 
But  having  left  Cadiz  the  next  day,  he  revoked  his  knowledge  of  the  Erse  language  to  act  as 
the  proclamation  and  all  his  acts  since  March  chaplain  of  one  of  the  highland  regimenU, 
7,  1820 ;  he  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  which  he  accompanied  to  Flanders.  He  re- 
Madrid,  with  the  applause  of  the  ultra  royal-  mained  in  this  situation  till  1757,  when  he  he- 
ists, Nov.  13,  and  the  work  of  vengeance  com-  came  conspicuous  by  his  defence  of  the  moral- 
menced,  and  was  continued  for  years.  The  ity  of  stage  plays,  written  upon  occasion  of  the 
noblest  victims  fell  under  the  sword  of  the  ex-  success  of  his  friend  Homers  tragedy  of  ^  Doog- 
ecutioner,  and  terror  reigned  throughout  Spain,  las."  In  1759  he  was  elected  professor  of  natonl 
Ferdinand  did  not  even  evince  the  least  for-  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinborgh,  t 
bearance  toward  those  who  had  served  him  position  which  ho  exchanged  5  years  Uter  for 
most  faithfully,  but  used  his  power  against  his  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1778  he 
friends  as  well  as  his  foes.  He  haa  already  came  to  America  as  secretary  of  the  oommisgion 
been  married  3  times  and  had  no  children,  and  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  colo< 
took  as  his  4th  wife,  Oct.  11, 1829,  Maria  Chris-  nies,  his  place  in  the  university  beinff  supplied 
tina,  daughter  of  King  Francis  of  Naples.  This  during  his  year's  al»ence  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
queen,  much  younger  than  her  husband,  gave  him  who  in  1785  became  his  successor.  In  his  70th 
a  daughter,  Isabel,  and  procured  from  him  the  year  Dr.  Ferguson  paid  a  visit  to  the  prindptl 
publication  of  a  decree  abrogating  the  Salic  law.  cities  of  the  continent,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
This  excited  the  anger  of  the  partisans  of  Don  her  of  several  learned  societies.  The  last  yean 
Carlos,  the  king^s  brother ;  ana  insurrectionary  of  his  life  were  passed  in  St  Andrew's,  where 
movements  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  while  he  observed  a  strictly  Pythagorean  diet  Hb 
intrigues  were  set  on  foot  at  the  court  for  the  '^  History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of 
recall  of  the  decree.  During  a  temporary  illness  the  Roman  Hepublic,"  published  in  1788,  is 
the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  abrogate  it ;  but  valuable  for  its  philosophical  reflections,  clea^ 
Christina,  resuming  her  sway  over  her  husband's  ness  of  style,  and  masterly  portrutnres  of  cha^ 
mind,  had  it  confirmed,  and  received  herself  the  acter.  Uis  "  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil 
title  of  regent,  while  Carlos  and  many  of  his  Society,*'  which  appeared  in  1766,  discnases  the 
adherents  were  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom,  origin,  end,  and  form  of  government,  affimi 
This  rekindled  civil  war,  which  broke  out  with  the  natural  sociabilitv  of  men,  in  oppo^tion  to 
great  violence,  soon  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  hypothesis  of  Hobbes  of  their  natural  hcs- 
His  daughter,  scarcely  4  years  old,  inherited  the  tUity,  and  defends  civilization  agmnst  the  charges 
crown ;  but  it  was  not  secured  to  her  till  after  of  Rousseau.  His  philosophical  views  are  con- 
a  protracted  and  bloody  contest.  tained  in  his  ^  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,** 

IV.  TUSCANY.  published  in  1769,  and  in  his  ^'  Prindples  of 

FERDINAND  III.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  Moral  and  Political  Science,"  published  in  1791 

and  archduke  of  Austria,  born  in  Florence,  May  He  belongs  by  his  general  method  to  the  school 

6, 1769,  died  in  the  same  city,  June  18, 1824.  of  Bacon,  recommending  everywhere  experience 

He  came  into  possession  of  Tuscany  in  1790,  and  the  study  of  Aicts  as  the  condition  of  toe- 

when  his  father  Leopold  II.  was  called  to  the  cessful  research  into  moral  and  physicsl  laws. 

imperial  throne  of  Germany.    In  the  difficult  FERGUSON,  Jambs,  a  Scotch  ezperimentil 

period   following  the  French  revolution,   he  philosopher  and  astronomer,  bom  near  Keith 

maintained  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war  against  in  Ban&hiro  in  1710,  died  in  London  in  1776. 

the  French  republic,  which  ho  was  the  first  He  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  ^en  cnly  7  or 

sovereign  to  recognize.    By  the  treaty  of  Lune-  8  years  old  his  attention  was  tamed  to  the 

villein  1801  he  lost  the  sovereignty  of  Tuscany,  study  of  mechanics  by  seeing  his  fiither  use  a 

but  in  1803  obtained  as  indemnity  the  arch-  beam  for  a  lever,  and  a  prop  for  a  fhlcnun.  Heoc- 

bishopric  of  Saltzbursr,  witli  the  title  of  elector  of  cupied  himself  with  drawing  diagrams  and  con- 

the  empire.    This  electorate  he  exchanged  in  structing  models  till  he  understood  some  of  the 

1805  for  the  grand  duchy  of  WQrzburg,  and  was  more  remarkable  properties  of  the  mechmieal 

admitted  into  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  powers.    While  employed   in   tending  sheep 

After  Napoleon's  abdication  in  1814  Ferdinand  he  acquired  tho  radiments  of  Ids  astronom- 

was  restored  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  but  ical  knowledge.     His  taste  for  drawing  was 

was  again  obliged  to  abandon  his  capital  for  a  also  very  decided,  and  he  cultivated  it  with 

short  time  in  1815,  when  Murat  procLedmed  the  such  assiduity  that  at  leng^  he  became  able  tQ 
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■opport  hims^  by  taking  portraits  daring  the  trated  Handbook  of  Architecture^'  (1855),  in 
prosecution  of  his  studies  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  preparation  of  which  he  used  the  materials 
1748  he  removed  to  London.  In  1747  be  pub-  already  collected  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of 
Called  his  first  work,  *^  A  Dissertation  on  the  the  former  work.  In  these  works  he  gives  a  com* 
Phenomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon  ;**  and  in  1748  plete  survey  of  the  architectural  monuments  of 
he  defivered  in  the  metropolis  a  course  of  lee*  the  chief  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
tares  on  experimental  philosophy  and  astronomy,  and  offers  many  suggestions  of  great  practical 
which  were  so  well  received  that  he  subsequent-  value.  His  ^  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis 
]y  repeated  them  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  Restored  ^'  (1851),  published  while  Mr.  Layard^s 
m  England.  George  III.  settled  on  him  a  excavations  were  proceeding,  exhibits  a  pro- 
pension  of  £50  a  year.  In  1768  he  was  elected  found  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  As- 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  societv,  and  in  1770  a  Syrians  and  Persians ;  and  upon  the  subsequent 
member  of  the' American  philosophical  society,  establishment  of  the  crystal  palace  at  Sydennam, 
His  latter  years  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  of  which  he  was  the  general  manager  for  some 
deHvery  of  his  lectures,  which  had  become  very  time  after  its  opening,  he  personally  superin- 
p(mnlar.  The  most  important  of  his  works  are  tended  the  arrangement  of  the  Assyrian  court. 
^  Astronomy  Explained  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  His  attention  had  been  drawn  in  India  to  the 
Principles"  (4to.,  London,  1756);  **  Lectures  use  and  application  of  earthworks  in  modem 
on  Mechanics,  &o."  (8vo.,  1760) ;  "  An  Easy  fortifications,  and  he  proposed  the  substitution 
Introduction  to  Astronomy  "  (8vo.,  1769) ;  and  of  circular  forms  for  angles  and  bastions,  and 
an  "  Introduction  to  Electricity  "  (8vo.,  1770.)  of  earthworks  for  masonry.  On  this  subject  he 
Bir  David  Brewster  published  corrected  edi-  has  also  published  the  "  Peril  of  Portsmouth," 
tioDS  of  his  "  Lectures  "  and  "  Astronomy  "  in  and  "  Portsmouth  Protected." 
1805  and  1811.  FEHISHTAH,  Mohammed  Casim,  a  Persian 

FERGUSON,  Samuel,  an  Irish  poet  and  prose  historian  of  India,  born  in  Asterabad,  near  the 

writer,  bom  in  Belfast  in  1810.    His  first  writ-  Caspian  sea,  in  1570,  died  in  1611.    His  father 

Sd|P^   among  which  was  *^  Willy   Galliland,"  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in  India,  where 

irere  published  in  the  ^*  Ulster  Magazine."    In  he  settled  in  the  Deccan  as  instructor  to  the  son 

Feb.  1832,  his  ballad,  the  ^^  Forging  of  the  An-  of  the  reigning  prince.    The  young  Ferishtah 

duMT,"  appeared  in  ^^  Blackwood,"  and  was  in-  was  advanced  to  honors  at  court,  and  after  the 

trodnced  into  the  "  Noctes."    It  is  perhaps  his  civil  commotions  and  changes  of  government  in 

finest  composition.    He  continued  to  write  for  the  province  in  which  he  had  lived,  repaired  to 

^Kackwood,"  and  in  1884  became  connected  the  court  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  in  B^apore. 

with  the  ^  Dublin  University  Magazine,"  which  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ana 

he  forward  for  a  time  conducted.    His  aim  to  wrote  his  history.    This  work,  one  of  the  most 

cierate  the  standard  of  Irish  literature  and  to  authoritative  of  oriental  histories,  was  publish- 

reprove  the  caricaturists  of  Irish  life  appears  in  ed  in  1606,  contains  all  the  facts  which  the  an- 

bis  **  Hibernian  Nights'  Entertainments  "  (re-  thor  deemed  worthy  to  extract  from  more  than 

published  in  New  York,  1857),  and  in  his  papers  80  older  histories,  and  is  still  in  India  the  most 

on  Hardiman's  collection  of  Irish  minstrelsy  popular  history  of  the  country.    The  introduc- 

(1884).    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838,  and  tion  gives  a  brief  account  of  India  prior  to  the 

oontinnes  to  practise  his  profession  and  to  con-  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  then  follows  in  12 

tribute  to  the  "Dublin  University  Magazine."  books  a  history  of  the  kings  of  the  different 

FERGUSSON,  James,  a  British  architect  and  provinces,  and  of  the  European  settlers.  At  the 
writer  on  art,  bom  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1808.  conclusion  there  is  a  short  account  of  the  ge- 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edin-  ography,  climate,  and  other  physical  circum- 
burg^,  and  after  several  years^  experience  in  a  stances  of  the  country.  After  having  been  sev- 
eonnting  house  in  Holland  and  England,  went  eral  times  partially  translated  into  English,  the 
in  1829  to  India,  where  for  10  years  he  was  whole  work,  with  the  exception  of  some  passages 
en^nged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Returning  which  have  been  since  discovered,  was  publish- 
to  England,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ed  in  London  in  1829  by  Col.  John  Briggs, 
•rt  and  literature.  During  his  residence  in  under  the  title  of  the  *^  History  of  the  Rise  and 
India  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  ancient  Progress  of  the  Mohammedan  Power  in  India, 
arohitectural  remains,  and  among  the  fruits  from  its  commencement  in  1000  to  1620."  Col. 
of  his  observations  was  a  description  of  the  Briggs  also  published  an  edition  in  Persian  at 
rock-cnt  temples  of  Hindostan,  with  illustrations  Bombay  in  1831 . 

by  himself(1845),  and  "Picturesque Illustrations  FERMANAGH,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, 
of  Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindostan"  (1847-  province  of  Ulster;  greatest  length  fromN.  W. 
^  In  1847  he  published  "  Ancient  Topogra-  to  S.  E.  45  m.,  greatest  breadth  26  m. ;  area, 
phy  of  Jerusalem,"  in  which  he  undertook  to  714  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 116,007.  It  lies  almost 
show  that  the  building  known  as  the  mosque  of  wholly  in  the  basin  of  Lough  Erne,  which  di- 
Omar  is  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  In  vides  it  lengthwise  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
1849  appeared  the  1st  volume  of  his  "  Historical  tions,  and  is  itself  composed  of  two  lakes,  con- 
Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  and  nected  by  a  short  river.  Its  W.  part,  on  the 
Art,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Archi-  borders  of  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  is 
te<^e,"  which  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Illus-  mountainous,  and  the  rest  of  the  surflaco  is  di- 

voL,  vn. — 30 
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versified  by  steep  hills.    The  soil  is  as  varied  as  is  a  conical  monntain  abont  1,000  feet  bii^ 

the  surface,  bat  except  a  wide  belt  in  the  S.  is  the  upper  part  of  which  is  very  ateq),  and  on 

not  remarkably  fertile.    The  productions  are  one  side  overhangs  its  base.    It  is  composed  tf 

oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  phonolitic  rock,  which  has  been  severed  into  ii^ 

hay.    Cattle  are  bred  on  the  high  grounds,  and  regular  columns.    The  whole  island  is  covered 

butter,  eggs,  &c.,   are  exported.    Limestone,  with  wood,  but  such  is  the  aridity  of  its  dimate, 

marl,  potter^s  clay,  and  small  quantities  of  coal  there  being  sometimes  no  nun  for  2  years,  that 

and  iron,  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  Timber  vegetable  production  is  very  limited.    The  id- 

is  more  abundant  than  in  most  Irish  counties,  and  contains  2  harbors,  and  its  coasts  aboand 

but  is  grown  principally  on  the  kirge  estates,  with  fish.    It  is  used  as  a  place  of  banishmeot 

many  parts  of  the  county  having  a  barren  and  by  Brazil,  whose  government  midntiuns  a  ga^ 

desolate  appearance.    Tliere  are  no  important  rison  there  to  prevent  the  escape  of  criminals, 

manufactures,  and  few  largo  towns ;  those  wor-  No  woman  is  permitted  to  land  on  it.    Another 

thy  of  notice  ore  Enniskillen,  Lisnaskca,  and  of  these  islands  is  about  1  ra.  sqoare,  and  the 

Lowtherstown.    The  county  returns  two  mom-  rest  are  mere  rocky  islets,  separated  from  the 

bers  to  the  house  of  commons.  main  island  by  very  narrow  channels. 

FERMENTATION,   a  term  applied  to  va-  FERNANDO  PO,  an  island  in  the  bight  of 

rious  spontaneous  changes  which  take  place  in  Biafra,  W.  coast  of  Africa,  abont  25  m.  from 

organic  matters  after  lifo  has  ceased.    In  these  the  main  land,  lying  between  lat  8^  12'  and  8^ 

changes,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  dependent  17'  N.,  and  long.  8®  26'  and  8°  67'  E. ;  pop. 

on  a  certain  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000.    Itisauoat 

elements  of  the  bodies  enter  into  new  combina-  44  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad.    Rising  in  bold 

tions  among  themselves,  heat  and  gaseous  mix-  precipitous  cliffs  from  the  sea,  its  surface  grada- 

tures  being  eliminated.    Several  kinds  of  fcr-  ally  becomes  more  and  more  elevated,  until  in 

mentation  are  distinguished  by  chemists,  and  Clarence  Peak,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 

the  tendency  of  chemical  science  is  to  refer  to  island,  it  attains  an  altitude  of  10,650  feet.  The 

this   principle    a   great   variety  of   chemical  rocks  are  wholly  of  volcanic  formation.    The 

changes.    Formerly  only  4  kinds  of  fermenta-  soil,  which  is  mostly  covered  with  wood,  is 

tion  were  recognized,  viz. :  the  vinous,  panary,  everywhere  well  watered  and    fertile.     The 

acetous,  and  putrefactive ;  and  some  chemists  scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beanti- 

still  admit  but  3,  omitting  the  second  named,  ful,  the  highest  summits  and  the  deepest  valei 

The  process  is  induced  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  being  alike  adorned  with  luxuriant  vegetaUon. 

suitable  temperature  by  the  presence  of  a  nitro-  The  principal  vegetable  products  are  poimsi 

genous  organic  body,  which  it  is  believed  must  the  magnificent  N^mbax,  or  silk  cotton  tree, 

itself  be  in  a  state  of  change  or  decay.     Toast  the  goora  or  sterculia,  a  species  of  ebony,  the 

or  leaven  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  substance,  sugar  cane,  here  growing  wild,  and  yams,  whidi 

called  the  ferment.    The  principle  has  been  form  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants    The 

variously  explained    by  different   authorities,  most  numerous  quadrupeds  are  antelopes,  moa- 

Mitscherlich  refers  it  to  a  vegetable  production,  keys,  squirrels,  and  rats.    The  rivers  abound  in 

and  in  tho  cose  of  putrefaction  to  the  action  of  fish,  but  are  also  infested  with  alligators.    The 

a  certain  sfHicies  of  infusoria.    Berzelius  and  climate  was  onco  esteemed  salubrious,  but  tha 

others  suppose  that  formcntation  is  produced  majority  of  the  Europeans  who  ventured  to  settle 

by  catalysis,  tlie  mere  presence  or  contact  of  on  the  island  having  been  carried  off  by  fever, 

tlie  ferment  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  the  British  garrison  was  withdrawn  in  1834 

phenomena  in  the  other  bodies,  without  itself  The  coast  is  indented  with  several  creeks  and 

contributing  its  own  elements  to  the  new  com-  bays,  the  most  capacious  of  which  is  Maidstone 

pound.      Liobig    supposes    that  the  chemical  bay,  at  the  N.  K  extremity,  where  is  situated 

change  taking  place  in  the  ferment,  which  is  it-  the  capital,  Glarencetown  Jpop.  800  to  900), 

self  in  a  state  of  decomposition  through  the  which  was  founded  by  the  British  in  1827,  and 

oxidizing  action  of  tho  air,   communicates  a  is  now  chiefly  inhabited  by  emancipated  negroes 

chemical  or  molecular  movement  to  tho  ele-  from  Sierra  Leone.    The  aborigines  of  FeriMndo 

mcnts  of  the  otlicr  bodies  in  contact^  inducing  Po,  called  Edeeyahs,  are  widelv  diflferent  in 

their  rearrangement  in  other  forms.    Tho  sub-  appearance  and  language  fVom  the  natives  of 

ject  is  incidentally  treated  in  numerous  articles  the  continent.    They  are  of  lighter  complezioa 

in  this  work,  and  reforenco  may  be  made  to  and  better  features,  well  made  and  mnacnlar, 

AcETio  Acid,  Alcoiiot^  Brewing,  Oataltsib,  and  in  disposition  brave,  generous,  and  amiable. 

Eremacausis,  Putrefaotion,  and  Yeast.  Their  dwellings  are  of  very  rude  constniction, 

FERNANDO  DE  NORONIIA,  a  group  of  consisting  merely  of  palm-leaf  mate  thrown 

small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  belonging  to  loosely  over  upright  poles.    This  island  was 

Brazil,  situated  about  210  m.  N.  E.  of  Cape  St.  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1471,  and 

Roque ;  lat.  of  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  principal  named  after  the  leader  of  the  expedition.    In 

island,  3**  50'  S.,  long.  32°  28'  W.     Tho  sliores  1778  it  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  who  at- 

of  these  islands  are  rocky,  and  difficult  of  access  tempted  to  colonize  it,  but  were  repelled  b}'  the 

on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  surf    Tho  natives.     In  1827  Spain  permitteu  it  to  be  oo- 

largest  island,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  cupied  by  the  British,  who  soon  abandoned  it 

group,  is  about  20  m.  in  circumference.    In  it  on  account  of  its  insalubrity;  sinoe  wUoh  po- 
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iiod  the  Spaniards  have  again  claimed  it  and  which  commnnicate  with  the  footstalks  of  the 

changed  its  name  to  Puerto  de  Isabel.  leaves,  and  whicli  commonly  present  a  horse- 

FINNEY,  or  Fbbnex,  a  French  town  in  the  shoe  appearance  when  cut  across.  Each  of  these 
department  of  Ain,  on  the  frontier  of  Switzer-  woody  plates  is  soft  in  the  interior,  where  the 
land,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  about  5  texture  principally  consists  of  scalariform  and 
m.  from  Geneva.  It  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  pitted  vessels  and  cells ;  the  whole  covered  with 
Hngnenots  during  the  era  of  religious  persecu-  a  hard  cellular  integument,  which  serves  in- 
lion  in  France,  and  was  for  20  years  the  residence  stead  of  bark.  The  trunks  seem  always  to  pro- 
of Voltaire,  When  he  bought  the  land,  about  duce  roots  in  great  abundance  from  their  surface, 
1758,  Femey  was  a  miserable  hamlet,  consisting  even  when  elevated  in  the  air,  clothing  them,  es- 
only  of  a  few  hovels.  By  his  exertions  it  became  pecially  near  the  ground,  with  a  thick  matting, 
a  prosperous  town,  with  nearly  1,500  inhab-  and  affording  ample  means  of  nutrition,  and  per- 
itants.  He  drained  and  cultivated  the  adjacent  haps  some  kind  of  protection.  The  same  general 
grounds,  and  caused  Geneva  watchmakers  and  structure  as  that  of  the  tree  ferns  may  be  seen 
other  industrious  artisans  to  settle  there,  while  in  the  herbaceous  species,  such  as  are  common 
the  constant  concourse  of  visitors  and  travellers  in  temperate  and  boreal  regions.  The  leaves  of 
contributed  to  enhance  the  general  prosperity,  the  ferns  are  called  fronds,  and  are  inserted 
The  death  of  Voltaire  proved  disastrous  to  the  upon  the  stem  by  an  angular  base;  they  are 
indostry  of  the  place,  the  persons  employed  in  often  of  considerable  size,  and  are  cut  into  re- 
the  manufacture  of  watches  being  reduced  from  peated  divisions  ceWed  pinnce.  Each  leaf  and 
800  to  about  200;  but  the  inhabitants  still  cher-  leaflet  (pinna)  is  penetrated  by  veins,  and  so 
ish  the  remembrance  of  their  benefactor,  and  diverse  ai'e  these  that  a  kind  of  natural  arrange* 
admirers  of  Voltaire  still  make  pilgrimages  to  raent  of  genera  has  been  based  upon  the  charac- 
Femey.  The  chateau  in  which  he  lived  has  ters.  Upon  the  back  of  the  frond  are  special 
undergone  many  alterations,  so  that  but  few  organs  for  propagation,  ca,lled  sporangia^  or  in- 
relics  of  him  remain.  His  long  cane,  his  seal,  accurately  miit  dots.  These  are  atnrstgener- 
bis  silver  inkstand,  one  of  his  wigs,  his  cap  of  atcd  under  the  epidermis,  which  is  separated 
white  satin  embroidered  with  gold,  his  MS.  and  borne  upward  to  protect  the  sporangia, 
correspondence  with  Frederic  the  Great,  and  the  This  scale  of  epidermis  becomes  the  indusium. 
library  of  his  last  secretary  Wagni^Te,  are  all  When  fully  ripe,  the  indusium  falls  away  and 
the  curiosities  which  are  left  for  the  inspection  leaves  the  sporangium  more  or  less  exposed. 
of  visitors.  Adjoining  the  chateau  are  two  The  sporangia  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
iBnall  edifices,  one  the  theatre  and  the  other  the  whereby  genera  are  determined.  Alargennmber 
church  built  by  the  philosopher.  Upon  the  of  ferns  belong  to  the  sxib-oTdcT  polypoduicecB^ 
porch  of  tiie  latter  Is  the  following  inscription:  of  which  the  rock  fern  (polypodium  vulgare^ 
Xko  erexit  Voltarius.  In  front  of  the  chateau  Linn.)  may  bo  taken  as  a  familiar  type.  In 
Ib  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  built  with  the  this  plant  we  notice  rounded,  brown  or  cin- 
Qtmoet  attention  to  artistic  execution.  namon-colorcd   dots,  situated   in   rows   upon 

FEHNS    (Jilices^  Jussieu),  commonly  herba-  the  back  of  the  leaf.    On  removing  the  in- 

ceons  plants,  with  permanent  root-like  stems,  dnsium,   numerous   elastic   rings,  filled  with 

buried  under  the  soil,  and  emitting  fibres  from  round,  seed-like  bodies,  will  be  seen,  which  are 

their  surfaces,  creeping  over  the  surrounding  a  sort  of  buds  or  bulbs  from  which  new  plants 

objects,  such  as  the  stems  of  other  plants  or  their  are  to  issue.    In  the  Bcolopendrium^  instead  of 

roots,  or  between  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  rounded  dots,  the  indusmm  covers  numerous 

producing  from  their  extremities  a  succession  obliquely  transverse  lines  of  sporangia.    In  the 

of  new  leaves  from  year  to  year.    Sometimes  maiden's  hair  (adiantum  pedatum^  Linn.),  the 

the  stem  assumes  an  upright  position,   elon-  edge  of  each  leaflet  seems  to  be  turned  over, 

gating   into    a   simple    tnmk,   and  rising  to  and  covers  the  sporangia  beneath;  and  the  same 

ue  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  becoming  then  arrangement  occurs  in  the  brake  (pf^rii,  Linn.). 

the  most  gigantic  of  the  acrogens  or  flower-  Such  as  these  are  called  dorsiferous  ferns,  in 

less   plant^  approaching    the    palms  through  distinction  from  the  adder's  tongue  (<>pAio^io«»Mm 

the  eyeadac€4gy  and  vieing  with  them  in  beau-  vulgatumy  Linn.),  where  the  spore  cases  or 

ty.    These  tree  ferns  are  chiefly  to  be  met  sporangia,  having  two  valves,  are  collected  into 

with  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  there  only  are  they  a  spike  formed  out  of  the  sides  of  a  contracted 

foond  in  abundance.  Indeed,  it  has  been  thought  frond,  without  any  trace  of  an  elastic  ring.   The 

that  they  were  confined  to  the  equatorial  re-  spores  themselves  resemble  fine  powder,  instead 

fions,  but  Mortens  found  them  of  50  feet  in  of  conspicuous  seed-like  dust.   The  elastic  rings 

eight  near  Japan,  in  lat  28**.  R.  Brown  speaks  are  also  wanting  in  the  danaacea    (tropical 

of  arborescent  ferns  at  the  southern  extremity  forms),  whose  spore  cases  are  sunk  within,  or 

of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  even  at  Dusky  bay  rarely  seated  upon  the  back  of  the  leaflets.    As 

in  New  Zealand,  near  lat.  46**.    The  interior  of  the  mcrease  and  normal  propagation  of  the 

the  trunk  of  the  tree  ferns  consists  of  a  cellular  ferns  is  through  these  spores,  some  brief  account 

labstance,  which  often  disappears,  and  among  of  the  mode  will  be  proper.    In  some  species,  it 

whidh  bundles  of  fibro-vascular  tissues  are  some-  maybe  remarked,  bulbs  and  even  viviparous 

times  mixed;  beyond  the  cellular  centre  lies  a  offsets  are  produced  on  the  fronds;  yet  these 

cone  of  woodj  plates,  much  folded  and  plaited,  are  exceptional  cases.    The  spore,  falling  upon 
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the  surface  of  the  moist  earth,  develops  in  a  few  fort,  were  joined  by  the  native  guard  inside, 
weeks  into  a  small,  tender,  cellular,  leaMike  and  attempted  to  seize  the  magazine.  Thejr 
organ  called  the  prothallu$  or  proemhryo.  This  were  driven  out  by  a  handful  of  Europeans,  and 
rapidly  develops  itself,  until  two  distinct,  small  after  burning  and  plundering  the  bangalowsi 
bodies,  which  represent  the  flower,  make  their  mess  houses,  hospitals,  and  church,  decamped, 
appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  surface.  A  European  regiment  was  at  the  station,  posted 
After  a  while  one  or  more  of  these  alter  in  so  badly  that  it  was  able  to  render  no  service, 
appearance  and  size,  and  tender  roots  are  Two  other  native  regiments  were  disarmed,  one 
found  to  issue  from  beneath.  The  proemhryo  of  which  (the  10th  cavalry)  rose  on  Aug.  19, 
now  disappears,  leaving  only  one  or  more  of  killed  several  persons,  and  attempted  to  seize 
these  points  attached  by  roots  to  the  soiL  These  the  guns,  but  was  repulsed  and  dispersed, 
are  the  young  forms  of  the  ferns,  and  are  thus  F£RRAND,Antoinb  Francois  Claude,  count, 
germinated  and  growing  buds,  having  an  axis  a  French  politician  and  historian,  born  in  Paris, 
or  future  stem  and  roots.  From  this  diminutive  July  4, 1751,  died  there,  Jan.  17,  1826.  At  the 
bud  the  fronds  spring;  aud  growing  rapidly,  age  of  18  years  he  was  admitted  a  counsellor  in  the 
they  help  to  develop  the  axis  or  stem,  to  multi-  parliament  of  Paris  by  special  dispensation.  He 
ply  the  roots,  and  maintain  the  life  of  the  plant,  left  Paris  in  1789,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
In  a  few  years  the  young  plants  make  strong  prince  of  Oond6 ;  and  after  the  death  of  Louis 
and  efficient  organs,  and  the  fronds  now  havu)g  aVI.,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  coun* 
grown  to  proper  size  begin  to  show  by  the  ap-  cil  of  regency.  He  returned  to  France  in  1801, 
pearance  of  the  indusium  that  the  seed  cases  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  published  a 
are  being  formed,  when  the  process  goes  on  as  work,  on  which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  en- 
before. — ^The  value  of  the  ferns  is  (£iiefly  me-  titled  De  Ve9prit  ds  Vhiitoire^  which  was  a  bold 
dicinal.  The  leaves  generally  contain  a  thick,  defence  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  czar  of 
astringent  mucilage  with  a  little  aroma,  and  are  Russia  sent  the  author  a  flattening  letter  and  a 
considered  lenitive  and  pectoral.  Some  Peru-  valuable  ring.  Ferrand  was  engaged  to  com- 
vian  species  are  said  to  have  solvent,  deobstru-  plete  the  unfinished  '*  History  of  the  Anarchy  in 
ent,  sudorific,  and  anti-rheumatic  properties.  Poland "  by  Rulhidres ;  but  the  police  prevent- 
Some  of  the  stems  or  root  stocks  of  ferns  are  ed  the  publication  on  the  ground  that  the  work 
eaten  by  swine.  The  aborigines  eat  the  roots  belonged  to  the  government.  Ferrand  was  ao- 
of  a  Tasmanian  fern,  after  roasting  it.  The  cused  of  having  changed  the  manuscript  to  suit 
common  brake  (pteris  aquilina^  Linn.)  and  a  his  own  ideas.  Alter  the  restoration  of  the 
species  of  cupidium  have  been  used  in  mak-  Bourbons  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state 
ing  beer,  and  A.Jilix  mas  has  been  employed  as  and  postmaster-general, 
a  substitute  for  tea.  Some  tropical  ferns  con-  FERRARA,  the  northernmost  province  of  the 
tain  a  fragrant  aroma,  used  in  scenting  cocoa-  Papal  States,  bounded  N.  by  the  main  branch 
nut  oil.  The  ferns  are  all  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  Po,  which  divides  it  from  Lombardy,  £. 
are  of  exquisite  proportions;  and  as  ornamental  by  the  Adriatic,  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Ravenna 
plants  for  the  garden  or  greenhouse,  they  are  and  Bologna,  and  W.  by  Modena,  from  which 
unsurpassed ;  moisture,  shade,  and  a  uniform  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  river  Panaro ;  area, 
temperature  being  the  chief  requisites  in  their  823  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 244,524.  The  snrfisce 
cultivation.  is  flat,  and  m  many  parts  below  the  level  of 
FEROZEPOOR,  a  district  of  Sirhind,  British  the  Po,  and  protected  from  inundations  by  em- 
India,  forming  part  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  territories,  bankments  along  the  river.  A  considerable 
and  crossed  by  the  parallel  of  SO''  45'  N.  lat,  portion  of  the  E.  part  of  the  province  is  almost 
and  the  meridian  of  75°  E.  long.  Its  bounds-  constantly  under  water.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
ries,  area,  and  population  are  imperfectly  known,  fertile,  but  the  vast  swamps  render  the  atmo- 
but  the  lost  is  said  to  be  very  scattered.  Not  sphere  more  or  less  unwholesome,  especiaUy  in 
more  than  ^^  part  of  the  district  is  cultivated,  summer.  The  chief  products  are  grain,  rice^ 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  to-  flax,  hemp,  wine,  olives,  and  silk.  Extensive 
tally  unproductive;  but  several  ruined  towns  pastures  favor  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  fish- 
and  villages  indicate  a  former  state  of  prosperity,  eries  are  of  some  importance.  The  province 
and  it  is  again  rising  into  importance.  It  pass-  formerly  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the 
ed  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India  company  in  duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  was  ruled  by  the  honse 
1835. — Ferozbpoor,  a  town  and  fort  of  the  of  Este  from  the  early  part  of  the  18th  to  the 
above  district,  3  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  end  of  the  16th  centtuy,  when  it  waa  annexed 
SutleJ,  79  m.  W.  from  Loodiano,  and  1,181  m.  to  the  Pi^al  States.  At  the  end  of  the  18th 
N.  W.  from  Calcutta;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  century  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and  formed 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  weak  mud  wall,  part  flrst  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  afterward 
and  is  a  mean,  dirty  place^  but  an  important  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  until  1814,  when  it  was 
military  station  for  the  British,  who  have  made  restored  to  the  pope,  with  the  exception  of  a 
many  improvements  in  its  appearance.  The  small  portion  between  the  Po  di  Goro  and  the 
ruins  surrounding  it  show  that  it  was  once  a  Po  delta  Macstra,  which  was  secured  to  Austria 
very  large  town.  On  May  13, 1857,  some  com-  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  together  with  the 
panies  of  the  45  th  regiment  of  native  infantry  right  of  garrisoning  the  citadel  of  Ferrara.  The 
revolted  here,  scaled  a  dilapidated  part  of  the  province  was  governed  by  a  papal  l^cpate  or 
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esrdina],  &Dd  was  called  a  legation,  until  Kov.  Valuable  editions  of  the  15th  and  16th  centnries. 
1850,  when  it  came  tinder  the  administration  of  Ferrara  possesses  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
an  inferior  prelate,  and  is  now  a  delegation,  theatres  of  Italy,  a  botanical  garden,  and  many 
forming  part  of  the  legation  of  the  Romagna,  charitable  institations  and  convents.  In  the 
and  ^vided  into  the  districts  of  Lugo  and  Fer-  centre  of  the  city  is  a  castle  flanked  with  tow- 
rara.  The  principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  ers  and  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  which  was 
are  Lugo,  Cento,  Bagnacavallo,  and  Comacchio,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara, 
the  latter  a  fortified  town  lately  garrisoned  by  and  is  now  that  of  the  papal  delegate.  The 
Anstrians,  ntnated  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  population  is  chiefly  collected  in  the  vicinity  of 
extensive  swamps,  and  noted  for  its  flsheries,  this  castle,  and  but  thinlv  scattered  over  the  re- 
which  are  celebrated  by  Tasso  and  Ariosto. —  mainder  of  the  town.  The  city  is  cncloeed  with 
!rbe  capita],  Febbara,  is  situated  in  a  flat,  un«  walls  and  defended  on  the  W.  side  by  the  citadeL 
heidtby  country,  only  about  7  feet  above  the  The  Austrians  took  possession  of  the  whole  city 
lev^  of  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Velano,  in  Aug.  1847,  but  the  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
an  arm  of  the  ro,  about  5  m.  S.  from  the  main  December  following,  and  the  Austrian  occupa- 
ehannel  of  that  river,  26  m.  from  Bologna,  tion  remdned  confined  to  the  citadel  until  July 
and  88  nu  fh)m  Ravenna ;  pop.  in  1856,  82,000,  14,  1848,  when  the  city  was  seized  by  the  Ana- 
compridng  about  2,000  Jews,  who  are  not  per-  trian  genera],  Prince  Liechtenstein.  On  Feb.  18, 
initted  to  reside  outside  of  the  ghetto.  Fer-  1849,  it  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Gen. 
rara  was  for  a  long  time  only  a  small  village,  Ilaynau,  who  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  a 
vniSL  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  when  contribution  of  200, 000  scudi.  In  1859,  after  the 
it  was  waned  bv  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  The  battle  of  Magenta,  the  Austrian  forces  withdrew 
bishopric  of  Ferrara  dates  from  661,  the  from  the  citadel,  when  they  evacuated  all  the  oth- 
archbishopric  from  1735.  Under  the  rule  of  cr  places  they  had  occupied  in  the  Papal  States. 
fbe  princes  of  Este  the  city  gained  great  impor-  FERRARA,  Francesco,  an  Italian  political 
tanoe,  especially  in  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  economist,  bom  in  Palermo  in  Dec.  1810,  be- 
one  of  the  cities  of  Europe  most  celebrated  for  came  in  1834  director  of  the  statistical  depart- 
karning,  poetry,  art,  and  for  the  refinement  and  mcnt  of  Sicily,  and  founded  the  GiomaU  di 
i{>lendor  of  its  ducal  court.  In  the  15th  century  ntatistica.  Having  expressed  liberal  political 
St  was  famous  for  its  school  of  painting.  In  the  opinions,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1847,  but  re- 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  it  gave  an  asylum  leased  in  the  following  year.  In  1849  he  was 
to  Calvin  and  other  religious  reformers.  Qua*  appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  the 
rini,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  were  among  university  of  Turin.  He  still  (1859)  holds  this 
the  most  illustrious  ornamenU  of  the  court  of  position,  and  among  other  valuable  writings  he 
Ferrara.  The  city  had  in  its  most  prosperous  hm^pxibXxshQ^  ImportanzadelV ec4momia potitka 
era  over  80,000  inhabitants.  It  still  retains  (Turin,  1849-^50).  His  most  important  publi- 
many  vesti^  of  its  former  splendor.  The  cation  is  the  Biblioteca  delT  economistOy  which 
ohnnshes  contain  fine  works  of  art,  especially  gives  annually  biographies  of  eminent  political 
that  of  the  Campo  Santo,  which  occupies  the  economists,  and  selections  from  important  dis- 
lite  of  the  old  Gertosa  convent.  The  cathedral  quisitions  on  the  science.  He  commenced  it  in 
ojt  St  Paul  was  consecrated  in  1135,  and  con-  1850,  and  10  volumes  of  it  had  appeared  in 
tidos  the  tomb  of  Urban  III.  Santa  Maria  del  1858.  He  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  free  trade 
"Vado  is  the  oldest  church  of  Ferrara.     That  principles. 

of  San  Francesco  is  famous  for  its  echo,  which  FERRARI,  Gaudenzio,  a  painter  of  the  Mi- 
lias  16  reverberations.  Ariosto  was  buried  in  lanese  school,  born  in  Yalduggia  in  1484,  died 
the  church  of  San  Benedetto,  but  in  1801  his  in  Milan  in  1550.  His  principal  works  are  illus- 
remains  were  removed  to  the  public  library,  trativo  of  the  story  of  creation  and  of  the  early 
'The  finest  of  the  palaces  of  Ferrara  are  the  dia*  events  of  Christianity,  and  are  found  in  the  gal- 
xnond  palace,  or  villa  Ercole,  and  the  palace  del  leries  and  churches  of  Lombard^.  He  was  also 
JfoffutrOy  where  the  accademia  AHostea  holds  a  sculptor,  architect,  mathematician,  and  poet. 
Its  sittings.  In  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna  a  FERRARI,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  philosopher 
small  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  still  shown  and  author,  born  in  Milan  about  1811.  Toward 
in  which  Tasso  was  confined  as  a  lunatic  for  1831  he  was  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  law  in  the 
many  years  by  Alfonso  II. ;  and  near  Ferrara  university  of  Pavia,  but  devoted  himself  to 
Is  the  villa  Bel  Riguardo^  where  the  poet  paid  literature,  and  became  intimate  with  the  phi- 
liis  conrt  to  Eleonora  of  Este.  The  university  of  losopher  Romagnosi,  of  whose  views  he  publish- 
Ferrara  was  founded  in  1264,  renovated  in  1402,  ed  in  1835  an  interesting  account  in  the  Bibluh, 
dosed  in  1794,  and  reopened  in  1824.  It  was  f^^  Italiana.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
again  dosed  during  the  revolutionary  troubles  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vico,  reprinted 
of  1848-%  and  reopened  Nov.  1, 1850,  after  the  in  1858,  in  Milan,  in  the  collection  of  Italian 
refistablishmentofthe  papal  authority.  Itiscliief-  classics.  In  1837  he  repaired  to  France,  and 
b"  renowned  as  a  school  ofjurisprudence  and  me*  published  in  1839  Vieo  et  ritaUe(\n  French), 
mdne,  and  is  attended  by  200  to  800  students,  which  gives  a  succinct  account  of  Vico's  in- 
It  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities,  a  library  fluence  on  the  Italian  mind,  and  of  the  relation 
of  80,000  volumes  and  900  M8S.,  comprising  between  his  theories  and  those  of  modern  pill- 
ed Gnarini,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  and  many  losophers.    He  also  wrote  a  series  of  artides  on 
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popular  Italian  aathors  in  tbo  Eevue  de$  deux  ferret  is  always  wlute»  with  pink  eyes,  as  audi 

mondeiL  ivhich  involved  him  in  a  controversy  individaals  are  only  albino  yarietie^  sQch  as  oo- 

with  M.  Libri.    In  1840 he  became  professor  of  cur  in  many  other  animals;  the  general  color  is 

philosophy  at  the  college  of  Rochefort,  and  an  irregular  mixture  of  yellow  and  black,  the 

afterward  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  took  the  fur  being  long  and  fine,  with  an  undergrowth 

place  of  the   abbe  Ikiutain.     Ho  was  vehe-  of  cinereous  woolly  hair ;  the  yellowest  animals 

mently  opposed  by  the  Catholic  party,  who  ac-  are  most  subject  to  albinism.    Both  sexes  are 

cused  him  of  having  advocated  communistic  alike  in  color,  but  the  male  is  the  larger,  being 

theories.    But  this  charge  was  only  founded  about  8  inches  high  at  the  sboolder  and  4  at  the 

upon  the  circumstance  that  he  had  translated  sacrum.    Though  ranked  as  a  domesticated  ani- 

a  passage  of  Plato  on  those  subjects,  and  ex-  mal,  and  employed  bv  man  to  hunt  rabbits  and. 

plained  it  to  his  pupils.    He  wrote   a  pam-  rats,  it  is  far  from  docile  or  gentle,  and  never 

phlet  to  vindicate  himself  {Idees  sur  la  poli-  seems  to  have  any  afS^ction  for  those  who  feed 

tique  d^  Platon  et  d^Aristote,  1842X  but  could  and  take  care  of  it.  According  to  Strabo  it  was 

not  regain  his  pi*ofessorsbip.  In  1847  ho  publish-  introduced  from  northern  AlKca  into  Spaia, 

ed  his  .^ai  sur  leprincipe  et  les  limites  de  la  whence  it  has  spread  over  Enrope.    In  its  nat- 

philosophie  de  VhUtoire.    After  the  revolution  und  condition  it  has  the  habits  of  tlie  polecat 

of  Feb.  24, 1848,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  and  weasels,  suckiuff  the  blood  of  small  qusd- 

at  Strasbourg,  but  the  dislike  of  the  French  rupeds  and  birds,  and  devouring  eggs ;  it  is  noc- 

clergy  followed  him  there,   and  to  Bourgcs,  turnal,  sleeping  nearly  all  day ;  in  captivity  it  is 

whither  he  removed  at  the  end  of  1848,  and  fed  on  bread  and  mQk  and  raw  meat.    It  pro- 

tliey  eventually  succeeded  in  procuring  his  dis-  duces  young  twice  a  year,  and  from  5  to  8  at  a 

missal  ^June  13,  1849).    He  has  written  many  time;  gestation  is  about 6 weeks, and  tlie yoons 

works  m  French  and  in  Italian,  the  most  im-  are  said  by  F.  Cuvier  to  be  bom  hairless,  and 

portant  of  which  is  his  JlUtoire  des  revolutions  with  closed  eyes,  and  to  be  frequently  devoured 

d'ltalie,  ou  Ouelfcs  et  Qibelins  (4  vols.,  Paris,  by  the  mother.    Its  natural  enmity  to  the  rab- 

1856-'58).  bit  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  man,  who 

FERREIRA,  Antonio,  the  reformer  of  the  trains  it  to  enter  the  burrows  of  these  animals^ 

national  poetry  of  Portugal,  born  in  Lisbon  in  and  to  drive  them  out  into  nets  spread  over  the 

1628,  died  there  of  the  plague  in  15C9.  He  was  entrance ;  the  ferret  is  muzzled  to  prevent  its 

a  contemporary  of  CamoOns,  and  perfected  the  killing  the  rabbits,  otherwise  it  is  believed  it 

elegiac  and  epistolary  style  already  introduced  would  suck  tlieir  blood,  and  go  to  sleep  in  the 

with  success  by  Sa  do  Miranda.    He  enriched  burrow.    It  will  also  soon  rid  a  house  of  rats 

Portuguese  poetry  with  the  epithalamium,  the  and  mice.    For  tliese  reasons  the  ferret  is  cared 

epigram,  ode,  and  tragedy,  and  the  influence  for  by  man,  witlK>ut  whose  aid  it  would  not 

which  ho  exerted  in  kindling  a  love  for  classical  survive  in  Europe ;  it  is  tlierefbro  carefully  bred 

scholarship  caused  him  to  be  called  the  Horace  in  captivity,  and  sometimes  crossed  with  the 

of  Portugal.    His  Poemas  Lusitnnas,  which  are  polecat,  which  is  supposed  to  increase  its  feroeity. 

distinguished  by  remarkable  purity  of  language.  The  ferret  is  easily  irritated,  and  then  emits  a 

appeared  in  1598,  and  his  complete  works  in  strong  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  ^nerally  believed 

1771.    His  best  comedy  is  Convedia  do  Cioso  that  the  ferrets  kill  by  sucking  the  blood  of 

(the  ^^Jealous  Man^'),  and  his  masterpiece  is  the  their  victims,  aiming  at  the  jugular  vein  or  the 

tragedy  of  Ines  de  C<tstro,    An  English  trans-  great  vessels  of  the  neck ;  but  tiie  rapidity  of 

lation  of  this  tragedy,  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  ap-  the  death  is  entirely  inconsistent  wi^  so  loos  a 

peared  in  1825.  process  as  this.    Experiments  have  shown  thai 

FERRET,  a  carnivorous  digitigrade  animal,  the  ferret  often  inflicts  but  a  single  woond, 

belonging  to  the  weasel  family,  and  the  genus  which  is  almost  instantly  fatal,  and  frequently 

putorius  (Cuv.).    The  dentition  is :    incisors,  immediately  disengages  itself  from  the  body  of 

f ;  canines,  |:|- ;  molars,  |:|,  2  above  and  3  be-  its  victim  to  attack  and  kill  another  in  a  similar 

low  being  false  molars.    Since  the  time  of  Lin-  manner ;  the  simple  wound  is  in  the  side  of  the 

n»us  the  ferret  lias  been  generally  considered  a  neck,  under  or  behind  the  ear,  and  mi^  or  may 

southern  or  albino  variety  of  the  polecat  (P.  not  pierce  the  large  bloodvessels;  the  canines 

fmtiduAf  Klein),  principally  from  their  produc-  enter  the  spinal  cord  between  the  sknll  and  the 

ing  offspring  together ;  but  they  may  more  pro-  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  destroying  its  vie- 

perly  be  considered  distinct  si)ecics  for  the  fol-  tim  by  the  same  pnx^ess  as  the  boU-figfater  with 

lowing  reasons :  the  ferret  is  a  native  of  Africa  his  keen  sword,  or  the  Cuban  exeontumer  with 

and  warm  regions,  and  only  exists  in  Europe  in  a  the  steel  point  of  the  garrote,  miJdng  neither 

domesticated  state,  being  very  sensitive  to  cold,  a  lacerated  nor  a  contused  wonnd,  bnt  pene- 

and  requiring  the  protection  of  man ;  its  size  is  trating  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  very 

smaller,  its  shape  more  slender,  and  its  snout  centre  c^  life,  and  instantly  arresUng  the  ac- 

sharper  than  in  the  polecat ;  and  its  habits,  tion  of  the  heart  and  respiratory  muaoks,  and 

though  quite  as  sanguinary,  do  not  enable  it  to  at  once  destroying    consciousness,  nfinsatiflff, 

live  wild  in  the  woods.    The  length  of  tlie  fer-  and  motion.    This  is  one  of  many  fng^mc^a  in 

ret  (P./uro,  Linn.)  is  from  12  to  14  inches  from  which  the  instinct  of  animals  has  anticipated 

nose  to  base  of  tail,  the  latter  being  about  5  the  slow  deductions  of  science,     llie  truth 

inches  long.    It  is  an  error  to  supjiose  that  the  seems  to  be  that  when  the  ammal  is  of  mall 
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rfB6^  il  ki  UUed  by  the  ferret  by  wotmding  the  are  common  carriers,  and  have  the  rights  and 

imier  part  of  the  spinal  cord ;  bnt  that  when  come  nnder  the  obligations  of  common  carriers. 

it  la  of  aoperior  size  and  strength,  the  ferret  Thus,  they  may  determine  (within  reasonable 

aebns  it  wherever  it  can,  prodncing  death  by  limits)  when  and  how  often,  and  npon  what 

km  of  blood,  pain,  and  exhanstion  of  strengtii.  terms,  their  boats  shall  cross  the  water,  and 

After  the  animal  is  dead,  the  ferret,  like  other  what  they  will  transport;  but  all  these^  things 

weaaeki  no  donbt  sacks  its  blood,  though  the  they  must  do  by  general  rules,  without  favorit- 

italament  generally  made  in  works  on  natural  ism  or  arbitrary  exception.    Tney  are  liable  for 

Mitory,  fhmi  Buffon  to  F.  Cuvier  and  Greoffiroy  all  loss  of  or  iniury  to  property  in  their  possea- 

BL,  Hilaire,  that  the  death  is  uniformly  caused  sion,  unless  it  be  caused  by  tne  act  of  Uod  or 

Id  thia  manner,  is  c^lainly  untrue.  of  the  public  enemy.    But  this  liabUity  does 

FERRIER,  Maby,  a  Scottish  noyelist,  bom  not  attach  when  persons  or  things  are  coming 

la  Edinburgh  about  1782,  died  there  in  Nov.  toward  or  going  from  their  boats,  but  begins  as 

185C    Her  works,  all  published  anonymously,  soon  as  they  are  on  the  boat,  or  on  the  sMp  or 

*M»*  ^  Marriage^  (1818);   **The  Inheritance^*  flat,  and  continues  while  they  are  there.    One 


8884);  ^Destiny,  or  the  Chiefs  Daughter^'  who  owns  a  ferry,  and  employs  persons  to  do 

881).    8he  possessed  a  rare  ability  for  deline-  all  the  labor  and  the  actual  transport,  is  in  law 

•tfakg  national  characteristics,  genial  wit,  and  the  ferryman,  and  liable  accordingly.    Bnt  if 

'   a  qnlek  sense  of  the  ludicrous.    Sir  Walter  he  leases  the  ferry,  reserving  only  his  rent,  the 

BoSu  pays  a  tribute  to  her  talent  at  theconclu-  lessee  in  possession,  and  not  the  owner,  is  the 

iloiiof  his  *^  Legend  of  Montrose.**    She  was  his  responsible  ferryman;  and  this  is  true  even 

frequent  guest  at  Abbotsford,  and  contributed  if  the  rent  reserved  be  a  certain  proportion  of 

to  ner  society  to  relieve  the  sadness  which  the  receipts. 

donded  the  last  days  of  his  life.  F£RS£N,  Axel,  count,  bom  in  Stookhdm 

FEBRO,  or  Hiebbo,  the  most  westerly  and  in  1755,  killed  June  20, 1810.    He  was  edn- 

imaUeet  of  the  Canary  islands,  in  lat.  27^  40'  cated  chiefly  at  the  military  academy  of  Turin, 

Hf  long.  18^  W. ;  length,  18  m. ;  breadth,  9  m.;  and  entered  the  Swedish  military  service,  but 

ilea,  100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  4,887.    The  ancient  ge-  afterward  repaired  to  Versailles,  and  was  made 

^graphow  supposed  this  to  be  the  westernmost  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  Swedes,  a 

Mint  of  the  world,  and  drew  through  it  their  famous  body-guard  of  Louis  XYI.    He  served 

Brat  meridian,  as  is  still  done  by  German  geog-  in  the  American  revolutionary  war  wiUi  dis- 

Hfibera^  and  others  of  eastern  Europe  who  fol-  tinction,  and  was  aide-de-camp  of  Bochambean 

loir  tiiem.    Chief  town,  Valverde.  at  Torktown.    We  find  hb  portrait  in  a  group 

FERBOL,  a  seaport  city  of  Spain,  on  the  N.  of  officers  in  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  aur- 

•rm  of  the  bay  of  Betanzos,  in  the  province  render  of  Comwallis,  in  the  rotunda  of  the 

and  IS  m.  N.  £.  of  the  city  of  Corunna ;  pop.  capitol  at  Washington ;  and  it  appears  that  he 

14^286.    Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  £u-  received  the  badge  of  the  Cmcinnati  from  the 

lope.    The  town  is  well  built,  and  protected  on  hands  of  Washington.    Upon  his  return  to 

.llie  land  side  by  formidable  fortincations.    It  France  he  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 

liaa  an  immense  marine  arsenal,  covering  nearly  Bourbons.    Marie  Antoinette  especially  distin- 

94  acrea,with  abasin  and  docks,  which  are  among  guished  him,  and  scandal  was  not  slow  to  attrib- 

themostmagnificentin  Europe,  but  are  decaying,  ute  her  fitvor  to  improper  motives.    In  ^e 

The  marine  barracks  afford  accommodation  for  memorable  flight  to  Varennes,  Fersen  was  the 

€^000  men..  Ferrol  has  a  few  manufactures,  but  disguised  coachman  of  the   royal   fugitives. 

Imng  a  military  port,  foreign  merchant  vessels  After  their  capture  he  escaped  to  Prague,  and 

a!re<anloded  from  it.    It  was  but  a  smaU  fishing  was  employed  by  Gustavua  lU.  in  fiurthering 

toiWB  prior  to  1752,  when  its  fortifications  were  the  project  of  reinstating  the  Bourbon  dynasty 

b^;anby  Ferdinand  YI.    The  English  foiled  in  in  France.    He  became  the  favorite  of  Charlee 

an  attack  upon  it  in  1799,  but  it  was  taken  by  XUI.,  and  his  sister  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree 

Hie  French  in  1809  and  1828.  the  favor  of  the  queen ;  bnt  both  were  nnpo< 

'    FEBBY  may  be  defined  as  a  place  where  pular  with  the  people.    Fersen  wad  made  mrand 

-pemons,  animals,  or  goods  are  carried  across  marshal  of  the  Kingdom ;  bnt  the  sodden  death 

a  river  or  other  water;  but  the  more  tech-  of  the  crown  prince.  Christian  Augustas  of 

vioal  common  law  definition  is  a  liberty  or  Angustenburg,  gave  rise  to  aospicion  that  Fersen 

fraoehlae  so  to  transport  persons  or  things.    It  had  poisoned  him. .  A  tumult  occurred  at  the 

can  exist  in  England  only  by  grant  from  the  funeral,  and  while  tlie  troop  looked  on  with 

Mng,'  or  bv  a  prescription  which  supposes  a  indifference,  the  mob  slowly  tortured  Fersen 

grant;  and  being  granted  and  accepted,  the  to  death  in  the  great  square  of  the  Biddarhns 

'grantee  is  indictable  if  he  have  not  suiteble  in  Stockholm.    The  sister,  disguised  as  a  Dale- 

neana  of  transport    In  the  United  States,  fer-  carlian  girl,  escaped  after  great  peril  across  the 

fiM  are  ereatea  aa  well  as  regulated  generally  Baltic.     There  appears  to  be  no  probability 

Inr  statoten^  although  there  may  be  ancient  fer-  that  Fersen  was  implicated  in  the  death  ci  the 

nearMting  on  usage  and  prescription.    Theter-  prince;  but  the  event  is  enveloped  in  profound 

mini  €rtf  Uie  ferry  are  at  the  water's  edge,  and    mystery.  

ahift  with  that  if  it  varies ;  but  the  owner  has  a  FESCENNINE  VEBSES,  licentious  poems 

Tfl^t  ik  way  to  and  from  the  ferry.    Ferrymen  aong  at  the  private  festivals  of  the  ancient  Bo- 
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mans,  particularly  at  nuptial  celebrations.  They  edited  by  Joseph  Dennie,  and  other  ptpett 

derived  their  name  and  origin  from  Fescennium,  One  of  his  poems,  "  The  Country  Loven,*^  wm 

an  Etruscan  city,  where  they  seem  to  have  very  popular  in  New  England.  In  1801  he  went 

been  a  rude  dramatic  entertainment  improvised  to  England  as  the  agent  for  a  newly  invented 

in  the  intoxication  of  rustic  festivals.    They  machine,thefailureof  which  to  answer  its  pu^ 

were  composed  with  the  most  unbounded  li*  pose   involved   him  in  pecuniary  difficnltie& 

cense,  accompanied  with  uncouth  posturing  and  Obliged  to  resort  to  his  pen  for  a  subsistence^ 

dances,  and  gave  delight  to  the  yet  savage  he  produced  in  1808  a  poem  in  the  Ilndibnstie 

and  untaught  Romans.    The  later  satire  and  vein,  entitled  ^'  Terrible  Tractoration,'*  in  which 

comedy  took  its  origin  from  them,  and  GatuUus  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins  are  advertised, 

introduced  them  into  his  epithalamia ;  but  in  and  the  medical  profession  in  general  is  saUr- 

attaining  a  better  literary  character  these  verses  ized.   It  was  successful  in  London,  where  it  wis 

hardly  improved  their  morals.  published  anonymously,  and  was  attributed  to 

FESOH,  Joseph,  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of  Wolcott,  Giffbrd,  and  others.  It  was  republished 
Lyons,  bom  in  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Jan.  8, 1763,  in  New  York  in  1804,  and  again  in  1806  in  an 
died  in  Rome,  May  18,  1839.    He  was  the  son  enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of  the  ^'innate 
of  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  Genoese  service,  and  Philosopher."  A  third  edition  appeared  toward 
half-brother  of  Lctizia  Ramolino,  the  mother  the  close  of  the  author^s  life.    Mr.  Fessendeo 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    After  pursuing  his  returned  to  America  in  1804,  settled  in  Bos- 
studies  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  ho  received  holy  ton,  and  in  1822  commenced  the  publicatioQ 
orders,  and  was  archdeacon  of  the  chapter  of  of  the  ^^  New  England  Farmer,"  with  which  be 
Ajaccio  when  the  chapters  were  suppressed  by  remained  connected  during  the  remainder  of  his 
the  revolution  of  1789.    In  1793  he  was  exiled  life.    He  also  edited  the  "  Horticultural  Regis- 
from  Corsica  with  the  Bonaparto  family,  and  ter"  and  the  "Silk  Manual,"  and  contributed  arti- 
being  without  resources  renounced  his  ecclesias-  cles  on  agriculture  and  horticulture  to  a  varictj 
tical  habit  and  was  appointed  commissary  of  war  of  joumsds.    His  remaining  works  are  "  Origtnil 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  of  which  his  nephew  Poems,"  published  in  England  and  America, 
Napoleon  held  command.    He  resumed  his  ec-  "Democracy  Unveiled"  (1806),    "  Americia 
clesiastical  functions  when  the  first  consul  de-  Clerk^s  Companion"  (1815),    and   "Laws  of 
termined  to  reestablish  in  France  the  Catholic  Patents  for  new  Inventions"  (1822). 
worship,  and  was  active  in  the  negotiations  be-  FESSENDEN,  Wiluam  Pitt,  a  U.  S.  senator 
tween  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  which  prepared  from  Maine,  son  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Fessenden, 
for  the  concordat  of  July  15,  1801.    The  mflu-  born  in  Boscawen,  Merrimack  oo.,  N.  H.,  Oct 
ence  of  his  nephew  raised  him  to  the  arch-  16,  1806.    He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  col- 
bishopric  of  Lyons  in  1802,  and  obtained  a  lego  in  1823,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
cardinal's  hat  for  him  in  1803.    As  ambassador  bar  in  1827,  opened  an  office  in  Bridgton,  Cnm- 
of  France  at  Rome  in  1804,  after  conducting  berland  co.,  Mo.,  and  in  1829  removed  to  Port- 
the  negotiations,  he  accompanied  Pius  YII.  on  land.  In  1831  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
his  way  to  Paris  to  crown  the  emperor.    Many  lature,  and  though  the  youngest  member,  he 
civil  dignities  and  emoluments  were    subse-  rose  at  once  to  distinction  in  that  body,  both  as 
quently  conferred  upon  him,  but  in  1809  he  a  debater  and  a  legislator.    In  a  debate  on  the 
declined  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  to  which  U.  S.  bank  the  youthful  orator  displayed  re- 
Napoleon,  wishing  to  make  some  one  of  his  markable  spirit  and  ability.   From  1832  to  1839 
family  the  head  of  the  French  clergy,  nominat-  Mr.  Fessenden  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
ed  him.    He  was  president  of  the  council  which  his  profession,  in  which  he  very  soon  rose  to 
sat  in  Paris  in  1810,  and  also  of  the  national  the  first  rank  both  as  a  counsellor  and  advocate. 
council  of  1811,  called  to  consider  the  disagree-  In  1838  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  candi- 
ment  between  Napoleon  and  the  holy  see  con-  date  for  congress,  but  declined.     In  1839  be 
ceming  the  nomination  of  bishops.     In  this  was  again  chosen  to  the  legislature  from  Port- 
capacity  he  did  not  satisfy  the  emperor,  and  land.    The  house  was  largely  democratic    Mr. 
for  a  time  he  disappeared  from  court;  and  he  Fessenden  was  placed  on  the  Judiciary  conunit- 
afterward  adhered  to  the  pope,  greatly  to  the  tee,  and  though  a  wliig  from  the  firsts  and 
displeasure  of  liis  nephew.    Upon  the  fall  of  always  distinguished  for  uncompromising  asr 
Napoleon  he  retired  to  Rome,  but  was  recalled  sertion  of  his  principles,  he  was  made  chair- 
to  Paris  during  the  Hundred  Days.    After  the  man  of  the  house  committee  to  revise  tlie  statutes 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  lived  in  retirement  in  of  the  state.    In  1840  he  was  nominated  by 
Rome.    His  collection  of  paintings,  one  of  the  acclamation  as  the  whig  candidate  for  conffress, 
largest  ever  brought  together  by  a  single  person,  and  was  elected,  outrunning  the  strength  of 
w^as  dispersed  afUsr  his  death.  his  party.    In  congress  he  participated  in  the 

FESSENDEN,  Thomas  Green,  an  American  current  debates,  and  made  speeches  on  the 

author  and  journalist,  born  in  Walpolc,  N.  H.,  loan  bill,  bankrupt  act,  army  appropriation  bill, 

April  22,  1771,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  11,  1837.  against  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  and 

He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1706,  in  reply  to  Caleb  Gushing  on  Mr.  CJ^b  personal 

and  studied  law  in  Vermont,  employing  his  position.    He  was  nominated  for  reelection  in 

leisure  hours  in  writing  humorous  poems  for  the  1843,  but  declined,  preferring  to  return  to  the 

Walpolo    *^  Farmer's  Weekly  Museum,"  then  practice  of  his  profession.  Meantime  he  reoeiv- 
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lie  legidatnre  of  that  year  the  votes  of  die  bents.  Though  he  declined  to  he  elected 
party  for  a  yaoant  seat  in  the  U.  8.  senate,  except  as  a  whig,  this  event  may  he  said  to 
iS  be  was  again  induced,  hy  considerations  have  heenthe  preliminary  step  toward  estab- 
Dg  oat  of  the  position  of  parties  on  the  tern-  lishing  the  republican  party  in  Maine,  the  ne- 
M  ouestion,  to  become  a  candidate  for  cessity  of  which  new  organization,  after  the 
ite  legislature,  to  which  he  was  chosen,  as  action  of  the  main  body  of  the  southern  whigs 
L  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  declined  on  the  Nebraska  bill.  ^.  Fessenden  was  one 
re  ftuther.  While  a  member  in  1645  he  of  the  first  to  proclaim  and  advocate.  He 
received  the  votes  of  the  whigs  of  the  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  Feb.  23, 1854,  and 
tore  for  a  seat  in  the  U.  8.  senate.  From  on  the  night  of  March  8  following,  at  which 
to  1862  he  was  in  private  life,  devoting  time  the  bill  was  passed,  ddivered  one  of  the 
if  to  his  profession  with  a  constantly  ex-  most  electric  and  effective  speeches  made  against 
ig  |H*actice  and  reputation.  During  this  it  This  effort  established  his  reputation  at  once 
I  he  was  associatea  with  Daniel  Webster  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  senate.  Of 
Important  case  before  the  supreme  court  his  subsequent  speeches  in  the  senate  the  most 
shington,  involving  a  legal  question  never  important  are  on  a  bill  to  protect  U.  8.  officers 
» discussed  in  that  court,  viz. :  how  far  the  (1855) ;  on  our  relations  with  England;*  on  Kan- 
dent  acts  of  an  auctioneer  in  selling  prop->  sas  affairs,  on  the  preddent's  message  (1866) ; 
ihould  affect  the  owner  of  the  property  on  the  Iowa  senatorial  election  (1857) ;  and  on 
le  being  no  party  to  the  fraud.  Mr.  Fes-  the  Lecompton  constitution  (1858).  Mr.  Fessen^ 
1  had  to  contend  against  the  weight  and  den  has  also  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ice  of  Judge  8tory*s  opinion  and  deci-  general  debates  and  business  of  the  senate,  be* 
gainst  his  client  in  the  court  below.  He  log  a  leading  member  of  the  finance  committee* 
Bccessfol,  and  Judge  Story^s  decbion  was  He  was  reelected  as  U.  8.  senator  for  6  years  in 
led.  Mr.  Fessenden^s  argument  on  that  oc-  1859,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  in  the 
.  was  remarkable  for  its  logical  force  and  legislature,  without  the  formdity  of  a  previous 
tcateness,  and  won  the  highest  admiration  nomination,  it  being  the  first  instance  of  the 
he  most  fastidious  judges.  Once  during  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
[  (in  1860)  Mr.  Fessenden  was  elected  to  FETH  ALI  SHAH,  called  before  his  accession 
988^  but  his  seat  was  given  to  his  competi-  Baba  Khan,  second  king  of  Persia  of  the  Tur- 
rough  an  error  in  the  returns.  Mr.  Fessen-  coman  dynasty  of  the  K^jars,  bom  about  1762, 
Mlined  to  contest  the  case  before  congress  succeeded  in  1797  his  uncle  Aga  Mohammed, 
aa  unwillingness  to  serve  in  that  body,  died  in  1884.  In  1808  war  broke  out  between 
I  he  had  decisively  expressed  in  advance  to  Persia  and  Russia  for  the  possession  of  Georgia, 
inventions  of  the  whig  and  freesqil  par-  whose  ruler  had  transferred  his  allegiance  from 
^hich,  against  his  wishes,  had  insiste*d  upon  the  former  to  the  latter  power.  In  1805  Napo- 
lating  him.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  leon  offered  Feth  AH  his  alliance  and  protection 
ktional  convention  which  nominated  Gen.  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  in  1807  sent 
ion  for  the  presidency  in  1840 ;  was  a  Gen.  Grardonne  as  ambassador  to  Persia.  The 
er  of  the  convention  of  1848  which  nom-  treaty  of  Tilsit  having,  however,  put  an  end  to 
[  Gen.  Ta^or,  in  which  he  supported  the  liostilities  between  France  and  Russia,the  Persian 
I  of  Mr.  Webster;  and  a  member  of  the  king  abandoned  the  French  alliance  for  that  of 
htion  of  1852,  which  nominated  Gen.  tlie  English ;  but  he  was  obliged  in  1818  by  the 
He  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster  on  the  last  successes  of  the  Russians  to  yield  Georgia  to  the 
on,  and  advocated  Gen.  Scott^s  nomination,  czar  by  treaty.  In  1821  a  war  broke  out  be- 
as  one  of  the  67  who  opposed  and  voted  tween  Persia  and  the  Ottoinan  empire  on  ac- 
(t  the  platform  at  that  time  set  up  by  the  count  of  the  extortions  and  oppressions  practised 
party.  In  1858  he  was  again  returned  as  by  Turkish  functionaries  upon  Persian  pilgrims, 
er  of  the  state  legislature  from  Portland,  and  was  terminated  in  1828  by  a  treaty  favor- 
as  chosealty  one  branch  (the  senate)  as  able  to  Persia.  In  1826  Feth  Ali,  thinking  to 
lenator.  'Hie  democrats  had  a  majority  in  profit  by  the  death  of  the  czar  Alexander,  and 
lose,  and  that  branch  failed  to  concur  in  the  to  reconquer  Georgia,  declared  war  agdnst  the 
Ml  by  4  votes;  a  concurrent  vote  being  Russians;  but  his  army  was  vanquished  by 
ite  to  a  choice,  no  election  of  senator  was  Gen.  Paskevitch,  and  he  was  forced  in  1828  to 
)d  at  that  session.  The  same  house,  though  abandon  Persian  Armenia  to  Russia,  and  to 
sd  to  Mr.  Fessenden  in  politics,  associated  make  the  Aras  the  boundaxy  of  his  dominions, 
ith  the  Hon.  Reuel  Williams  in  negotiating  He  amused  himself  in  his  leisure  with  writing 
irehase  of  the  hrge  body  of  wild  lands  of  verses,  and  left  a  collection  of  odes  and  songs, 
chusetts  lying  in  Maine, which  was  success-  FETIALES,  or  Feciales,  in  ancient  Rome,  a 
ccomplished.  In  the  succeeding  year  (1854)  college  of  priests^  consisting  of  20  members  be- 
assenden  was  again  a  member  of  the  legis-  longing  to  the  noblest  families,  who  held  office 
,  which  was  democratic  in  both  branches,  for  life,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their 
Kansas-Nebraska  question  operating  as  a  number,  and  wnose  duty  it  was  to  carry  the  com- 
bing element,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  now  plaints  and  grievances  of  the  Roman  people  be- 
1  senator  by  both  branches  on  the  first  fore  the  magistrates  and  rulers  of  offending  eit- 
by  a  union  of  the  whigs  and  freesoil  dem-  ies  and  tribra,  to  aak  redress,  to  declare  in  case 
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of  refhsal  whether  thero  was  sufficient  reason  F£nS,  Francois  Joskph,  a  Belgian  eompow 
for  hostilities,  to  perform  the  religious  rites  of  and  writer  on  music,  bom  March  26,  1781,  h 
warning  the  enemy,  of  declaration  of  war,  and  Mons,  where  his  father  was  origpuiist  He  vh 
of  ratification  of  peace,  and  to  watch  over  the  intended  for  his  father^s  profession,  and  at  the 
strict  observance  of  treaties.  This  institution  is  ago  of  10  years  he  was  able  to  undertake  an  eo- 
believed  to  have  existed  among  the  people  of  gagement  as  organist  in  his  native  town.  After 
Etruria.  Its  introduction  at  Rome  is  attributed  taking  lessons  from  the  most  eminent  teachen 
by  some  to  Numa,  by  others  to  Ancus  Martius.  in  Paris,  among  whom  was  Boleldien,  ha  tnr- 
When  the  policy  of  Home  became  that  of  contin-  elled  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  made  himielf 
nal  conquest,  the  institution  lost  its  influence,  familiar  with  the  works  of  Uie  great  masters  of 
preserving  only  its  religious  character.  The  term  those  countries.  lie  returned  to  Paris  in  18(M, 
IS  variously  derived  from  the  Latin  words  Jidu8^  married  a  rich  woman,  and  devoted  hinuetf 
/osdus^  /erio,  and  facio,  and  the  Greek  (t}rjfit,  to  a  profound  study  of  the  histoiy  of  uusie, 
FETICHISM,  or  FETisnisM  (Nlgritian  feitico,  especially  of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1811^ 
a  magic  thing,  from  which  the  Portuguese  have  a  reverse  of  fortune  obliging  him  to  retnrn  to 
derived  feiti^fio^  magic),  the  religious  worship  the  practice  of  his  profession,  be  took  the  posi- 
of  material  things  (fetiches)  as  the  abodes  of  tion  of  organist  and  teacher  of  mnac  at  DcNisy, 
spirits.  It  is  the  lowest  of  the  unsystematic  and  in  1818  was  appointed  professor  in  the  con- 
forms of  worship  found  among  uncivilized  tribes,  servatory  of  Paris.  In  1827  he  founded  the  first 
and  exists  especially  among  the  negroes  in  journal  of  musical  criticism  that  had  appeared 
Africa.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fetiches^  natu-  in  France,  entitled  the  Betue  mtuieale^  which 
r:d  and  artificial.  Among  the  foimer  are  cele-  was  continued  till  1835.  At  the  same  Ume  he 
brated  rocks,  particularly  high  mountain  peaks  was  pursuing  his  researches  upon  the  theory  of 
where  the  lightning  is  supposed  to  dwell ;  single  harmony,  writing  articles  for  various  periodicib, 
trees,  and  more  frequently  whole  forests ;  many  and  volumes  upon  the  history  and  curiosities  of 
animals,  as  serpents,  one  of  whicli  has  its  own  music,  and  composing  operas  and  pieces  of  sa- 
tcmple,  where  the  snakes  are  kept  by  priestesses;  cred  music.  In  1832  he  began  his  historicil 
snails,  crocodiles  (with  the  Ashantees),  goats,  concerts,  which  have  since  found  imitators  ia 
sheep,  &C.  Usefulness  and  hurtfulness  seem  to  Germany  and  England.  In  1888  the  kbg  of 
have  often  dictated  their  selection,  but  not  al  Belgium  appointed  him  chapel  master  and  di- 
ways.  Artificial  fetiches  are  either  public,  pre-  rector  of  the  royal  conservatory  of  Brosse^ 
served  by  priests,  or  private,  purchasable  from  which  offices  he  still  holds.  His  most  saccess- 
them  usually  at  a  very  high  price.  Kings  and  ful  opera  was  LatUilU^  but  his  mnncal  compo- 
princes  have  large  collections  of  fetiches,  and  sitions  have  been  less  favorably  received  thta 
every  family  has  at  least  one.  They  are  heredi-  his  works  on  the  history  of  the  art.  AmoDg 
tary,  and  either  hung  up  in  the  dwellings  or  worn  tlie  m6st  important  of  the  latter  was  BlograpkU 
on  the  neck  or  elsewhere,  and  are  even  fastened  universclle  aes  musicUns,  et  biblioffraphie  gtM* 
on  domestic  animals.  They  are  made  to  rescm-  '^ale  de  la  mu»ique^  preceded  bj  an  epitome  of 
ble  the  human  form,  and  the  public  fetiches  are  the  history  of  music  (8  vols.,  BrusselsLi835-'44). 
sometimes  of  gold  and  very  large.  The  worship-  Among  his  more  recent  writings  are  TmiU  ewa- 
pers  provide  their  fetiches  liberally  with  food,  but  pUt  de  la  thiorie  et  de  la  pratique  de  rharmonU^ 
if  their  prayers  are  not  granted  they  frequently  contenant  la  doctrine  de  la  9cience  et  d£  Tart 
maltreat  them,  throw  thcin  away,  or  beat  them  (Paris,  1853),  and  a  sketch  of  Meyerbeer  in  the 
to  pieces.  They  have  also  festivals  and  sacrifices.  Bevue  contcmporaine  (Paris,  1859). 
For  the  latter  the  victims  arc  oxen,  swine,  and  FEUCII&RES,  Sopihe  dk,  baroneaa,  mistres 
other  animals ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  royal  and  of  the  lost  prince  of  Cond6  (Louis  Henri  Joseph, 
priestly  power  are  united  in  the  sacrificer,  crim-  duke  of  Bourbon),  bom  in  the  ide  of  ^^pt 
inals,  prisoners,  or  persons  of  the  lowest  classes  about  1795,  died  in  England,  Jan.  2, 1S41.  c>he 
of  the  tribe  are  immolated.  The  festivals —  was  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman  named  Clarke^ 
among  which  the  Yam  and  Adai  festival  with  represented  herselfas  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Dave% 
the  Ashantees,  and  the  festival  in  honor  of  and  is  believed  to  have  been  Jbr  some  time  an 
Khimavong,  the  god  or  divine  messenger,  are  es-  actress ;  but  the  accounts  of  her  life  are  conflictp 
pecially  celebrated — are  generally  attended  by  ing  until  about  1817,  when  she  becMiie  the  mis- 
excess  in  drinking,  thefts,  fights,  and  gross  licen-  tress  of  the  prince  of  Cond6.  At  his  instigatiOQ 
tiousness.  The  priests  form  a  separate  society,  she  married  in  1818  the  baron  Adolphe  de  Fen- 
with  hereditary  dignity,  property,  and  privi-  cheres,  who  became  a  member  of  bis  household, 
leges.  They  have  in  particular  the  right  of  re-  on  which  occasion  the  prince  settled  upon  her 
taining  the  slaves  who  come  to  them,  or,  as  they  72,000  francs  per  annum.  In  1822  she  wss  di- 
call  it,  present  their  bodies  to  the  fetich. — See  vorced  from  the  baron.  She  exercised  over 
De  Brosses,  Du  culte  dcs  dicux  fetiches  (Dijon,  the  weak  mind  of  Condd  an  almost  nnbonnd- 
1760),  through  whom  the  terms  fetich  and  fet-  ed  influence.  In  1824  he  presented  her  with 
ichism  were  introduced  into  the  history  of  reli-  the  domains  of  Boissy  and  St.  Len,  and  in  18SB 
gious  worship.  It  must,  liowever,  bo  observed  with  1,000,000  francs,  beside  leaving  hor  2,000^- 
thot  the  limits  of  the  term  fetichism  have  not  000  by  his  will,  dated  Aug.  80,  1829.  A  JHK 
yet  been  agreed  upon,  as  some  exclude  from  it  afterward  (Aug.  27, 1830)  the  prinoe  wss  miid 
the  worship  of  forests,  mountains,  rivers,  &c  dead  in  his  room,  under  drcmiistaiioei  whU 
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tte  ni^ilokms  of  i\»  relatives  upon  the  time,  a  pfrogrefldve  formadon*  "  No  great  fiiot,'' 

m,  and  also  upon  Loois  Pliilippe;  for  in  says  M.  Goizot,  writing  on  this  su^eot,  ^^no 

to  ingratiate  hersc^  with  the  Orleans  fam-  social  state,  makes  its  appearance  complete  and 

s  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  prince  at  once;  it  is  formed  slowlj,  sncoessivelj ;  it 

ineath  the  hulk  of  his  lar^  fortnne  to  his  is  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  different  fiEUSta, 

Dfibednkeof  Aumale,  adi^)oeitionwhich  of  dijQTerent  dates  and  origins,  whidi  modify 

Mibre  his  death  he  seemed  inclined  to  re-*  and  comhine  themselves  in  a  thousand  ways  he* 

In  f&vor  of  the  count  of  Chamhord.    His  fore  constituting  a  whole,  presenting  itself  in  a 

rea  aocnsed  her  of  having  murdered  the  dear  and  ^stematio  form,  receiving  a  ipeml 

\  and  insisted  upon  a  judicial  investigation ;  name,  and  standing  through  a  long  life."    So  it 

othing  oonld  he  proved  against  her,  and  was  with  the  feudal  system,  which  emerged 

rtAoe^s  death  was  ascrihed  to  suicide.    The  Into  life  after  several  centuries  of  harharan. 

pCa  of  the  prince's  relatives  to  hreak  the  The  struggle  out  dT  which  it  grew  hegan  with 

rare  equally  fruitiess;  hut  puhlio  opinion  tlie  fall  of  the  imperial  anthoritr  in  so  manv 

igainst  the  haroness,  and  the  trial  ere-  parts  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  when  feudal* 

i  great  sensation.    (See  HUtoire  campUU  ism  had  estahlished  itself  the  way  had  heen 

isMt  relatif  d  la  mart  et  au  testament  du  prepared  for  a  far  greater  advance  toward  the 

t  Bourbon^  Paris,  1882.)    She  left  lier  im-  establishment  of  civilization.    In  France^  fen* 

I  fortune  to  her  niece,  Mile.  Sophie  Tance-  dalism  was  brought  into  a  rude  but  inteUiffible 

The  haron  de  Feuch4res  gave  to  the  hos«  form  in  the  10th  century,  and  ^'  the  feudal  pe- 

of  Paris  the  whole  amount  of  his  share  riod  "  is  held  to  synchronize  with  the  10  gen* 

>  property  of  his  former  wife.  orations  during  which  the  throne  of  that  coun« 

uDAL  SYSTEM,  the  name  given  to  the  try  was  held  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  Cap$t 

tloD  of  society  that  prevailed  throughout  family,  that  is  to  say,  fh>m  the  accession  A 

feater  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Hugh  Capet  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair, 

Of  its  origin  little  is  known,  and  learned  987-1828.    For  some  generations  previons  to 

hare  differed  largely  on  the  subject^  be-  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynas^ 

they  have  inquired  mto  its  history  under  it  had  had  a  rude  existence,  and  many  or 

dea  that  it  was  from  the  first  a  system,  its  incidents  are  traceable  in  legislation  to  the 

MS  it  was  long  in  coming  to  maturity,  reign  of  Charlemagne,  throughout  the  limits  of 

of  its  conditions  existed  for  several  cen-  whose  vast  dominion  feudalism  had  at  a  later 

I  in  Europe  anterior  to  its  establishment  period    its  fullest  continental    develqmient. 

Its  germs  were  probably  Asiatic,  and  in  *'  The  regular  machinery  and  systematic  estab- 

it  has  outlasted  the  system  established  in  lishment  of  feuds,  in  fact,^  says  Hallam,  '^may 

w^' though  in  that  quarter  of  the  wprld  it  be  considered  as  almost  confined  to  the  domin- 

waa  so  fuDy  developed  as  it  came  to  be  in  ions  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  those  countries 

eston  nations.    The  countries  in  which  which  afterward  derived  from  them.^    It  la 

i  Uie  firmest  existence  were  France,  Ger-  not,  however,  until  a  much  later  period  that  we 

I  Aragon,  a  large  part  of  Italy,  England  find  ^Hhe  feudal  period  "  clearly  established.  As 

the  conquest,  and  Scotland.    Other  Euro-  the  object  of  the  great  monarchs  of  the  Carlo- 

eonntries  were  more  or  less  infiaenced  by  vingian  line  was  the  establishment  of  a  consol* 

t  in  them  it  never  had  the  hold  which  it  idated  empire,  it  can  scarcely  be  held  that  they 

led  in  those  we  have  named.    The  cause  deliberately  sought   to  develop  a  qrstem  th^ 

lie  system  was  so  little  developed  in  Cas-  very  essence  of  which  was  the  disintegration 

I  explained  by  Prescott.    ^  The  nobles,'^  of  every  country  in  which  it  existed.    As  has  ' 

rs,  ^  embarked  with  their  sovereign  in  the  been  justly  said :  '^  The  peculiar  general  oharao- 

eommon  enterprise  of  rescuing  their  an*  ter  of  feudalism  is  the  dismemberment  of  the 

patrimony  from  its  invaders,  felt  entitled  x>eople  and  of  power  into  a  multitude  of  petty 

ido  with  him  the  spoils  of  victory.    Is-  nations  and  petty  sovereigns ;  the  absence  of 

forth  at  the  head  of  their  own  retainers,  any  useftd  nation,  of  any  cen^  govemment." 

their  strongholds  or  castles,  they  were  The  imbecility  of  Uie  later  kings  of  the  second 

toally  enlarging  the  circuit  of  their  terri-  race  favored    the    advance    of  feudalism  in 

.  wiUi  no  other  assistance  than  that  of  France ;  and  in  that  country  it  was  known 

|iwn  good  swords.  This  independent  mode  earlier  than  anywhere  else,  and  there  it  receiv- 

Wting  their  conquests  would  appear  unfa^  ed  its  essential  peculiarities.    At  the  time  of 

le  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  sys-  the  conquest  of  Qaul,  and  the  rise  of  the  Me- 

rhich,  although  its  existence  in  Castile  is  rovingians,  there  were  many  freeholds,  that  is, 

r  ascertained,  by  positive  law,  as  well  as  independent  properties,  but  in  the  course  of  the 

never  prevailed  to  anything  like  the  same  5  following  centuries  most  of  these  had  disap- 

aa  it  did  in  the  nster  kingdom  of  Ara-  peared.    The  beneficiary  condition  became  the 

nd  other  parts  of  Europe.*'    The  system  common  condition  of  territorial  property.  Ben- 

q>  in  Europe  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  cen-  efice  and  fief  are  words  that  express  the  same 

ind  waa  the  consequence  of  that  struggle  facts  at  different  dates.    In  the  middle  of  the 

b  barbarism  and  for  civilization  in  which  12th  eentvrj  feodum  and  benffieium  were  used 

re  constantlv  engaged.    It  had,  like  all  indifferently,  as  they  had  been  used  for  soma 

i  tbst  luKve  Uved  for  any  great  length  of  time  previously  to  that  date.    The  exact  n<r 
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tnro  of  benefices  has  been  the  sonrce  of  consid-  Tlio  weftkoess  of  the  MeroviDgian  kings  umti 
erable  dispute,  but  the  better  opinion  is,  that  those  officers  to  become  very  important  penom 
their  ordinary  duration  was  tlio  life  of  the  pos-  in  the  state.    The  Carlovingians  socgbt  to  lesses 
sessor,  after  wliich  they  reverted  to  the  nsc ;  their  power,  and  with  some  SQCceasao  loogai 
yet  there  were  instances  of  hereditary  benefices  that  race  produced  able  kings ;  but  under  Cha^ 
as  early  as  the  Merovingian  times.    The  ten-  lemagne's  successors  the  counts  rapidly  acquired 
dcncy  to  retain  nroi^erty  in  their  families  would  influence  and  wealth,  and  political  stotioQ.    Tb« 
lead  men  to  make  use  of  a  variety  of  means  to  same  man  was  allowed  to  enjoy  several  ooaDti& 
render  what  they  held  hereditary,  while  the  in  all  of  which  he  endeavored  to  acquire  Itodcd 
weakness  of  the  kings  would  not  enable  them  property,  and  to  assume  a  right  to  his  dignitiei 
to  resist  claims  powerfully  urged  in  behalf  of  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  9th  century  the  soc- 
the  sons  of  beneficiaries.    "A  natural  conse-  cession  of  a  son  to  a  father's  county  was  a reo 
quenco  of  hereditary  benefices,"  says  Hallam,  ognized  usage ;  and  **  in  thp  next  century  then 
**  was  that  those  who  possessed  them  carved  followed  an  entire  prostration  of  the  rojal  m- 
out  portions  to  be  held  of  themselves  by  a  sim-  thority,  and  the  counts  nsnrped  their  govenn 
ilar  tenure.    Abundant  proofs  of  this  custom,  ments  as  little  sovereignties,  with  the  donuios 
best  known  by  the  name  of  subinfeudation,  oc-  and  all  regalian  rights,  subject  only  tothefeodil 
cur  even  in  the  capitularies  of  Pepin  and  Charle-  superiority  of  the  king.    They  now  added  tbo 
magne.    At  a  later  period  it  became  universal ;  name  of  tlie  county  to  their  own,  and  their  wivei 
and  what  had  begun  perhaps  through  ambition  took  the  appellation  of  countess.     In  Ita]j,th6 
or  pride  was  at  last  dictated  by  necessity.    In  independence  of  the  dukes  was  still  more  com- 
that  dissolution  ofall  law  which  ensued  after  the  plcte;  and  although  Otho  the  Great  and  hii 
deathofCharlemagne,  the  powerful  leaders,  con-  descendants  kept  a  stricter  rein  over  those  of 
.stantly  engaged  in  domestic  warfare,  placed  their  Germany,  yet  we  find  the  great  fiefs  of  their 
cliicfdopoudency  upon  men  whom  they  attached  empire,  throughout  the  10th  century,  granted 
by  gratitude,  and  bound  by  strong  conditions,  almost  invariably  to  the  male  and  even  female 
The  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had  taken,  tlie  heirs  of  the  last  possessor."    Thus  the  heredi- 
homage  which  they  had  paid  to  the  sovereign,  tary  principle  was  recognized  in  a  double  re- 
they  exacted  from  their  own  vassals.  To  render  spect — as  related  to  the  possession  of  land,  and 
military  service  became  the  essential  obligation  as  related  to  the  possession  of  political  power, 
which  the  tenant  of  a  benefice  undertook ;  and  The  counts  became  the  enemies  of  the  allodial 
out  of  those  ancient  grants,  now  become  for  the  proprietors,whose  importance  was derivedfroma 
most  part  hereditary,  there  grew  up  in  the  10th  system  entirely  unlike  that  upon  which  their  con- 
century,  l)oth  in  name  and  reality,  the  system  sequence  rested.     The  allodialists,  or  indcpeod- 
of  feudal  tenures."    A  marked  distinction  be-  ent  proprietors,  had  no  protection.  Thckingand 
tween  the  hereditary  right  to  the  benefice  and  the  law  could  not  prevent  them  from  being  spoil- 
the  right  of  fiefs  was  this :  "  AVheuever  the  ben-  od  by  their  enemies.    Many  of  them  surrendered 
eficiary  or  the  giver  died,  the  possessor  of  the  their  lands,  and  received  them  back  upon  feodal 
benefice  thought  it  necessary  tliat  he  should  be  conditions ;  or  they  acknowledged  tlieinKlvei 
confirmed  in  his  possession ;  so  strongly  was  the  vassals  of  a  suzerain.   Yet  the  allodial  lands  were 
primitive  idea  of  the  personality  of  tliis  relation  not  entirely  extinguished.     They  were  common 
and  the  right  which  resulted  from  it  engraved  in  the  south  of  France,  the  strength  of  the 
upon  their  minds.     At  the  end  oH  the  10th  cen-  feudal  tenures  being  between  the  Sommeandthe 
tury,   when  we    enter  truly   into  the  feudal  Ix)ire.  According  to  the  old  French  kw.  allodial 
period,  we  no  longer  find  any  thing  of  the  kind;  lands  were  always  noble,  like  fie&,  down  to 
the  right  of  fiefs,  inheritance,  is  no  longer  called  1680.    In  the   Gennan  empire  many  estates 
into  doubt  by  any  one,  it  has  no  longer  any  need  continued  to  be  held  by  allodial  tenures,   '^p 
of  confirmation."     Under  the  feudal  system  the  part  of  the  subject,  however,  is  involved  in 
territorial  clement  was  known  as  the  fief,  and  it  considerable  obscurity,  for  in  the  royal  charters 
has  been  argued  that  this  did  not  mean  originally  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  the  word  fl^ 
the  land  itself,  but  only  the  tenure  thereof,  its  dium  is  continually  used  for  a  fend,  or  hered- 
relation  of  dependence  toward  the  suzerain;  itary  benefice. — Hallam    notices   tho  custom 
but  the  weight  of  authority  is  adverse  to  this  of  "  commendation,"  concerning  which  other 
view,  though  it  is  admitted  that  at  a  later  period  writers  are  silent.     "  Several  passages  in  ancient 
there  may  have  been  some  such  distinction  laws  and.  instruments,"  he  saya,  "concttf  ^ 
made.    Whether ^Wwm  is  of  Latin  or  German  prove,  that  beside  the  relation  established  be- 
origin  is  not  distinctly  settled,  but  tho  German  tween  lord  and  vassal  by  beneficiary  CTonts,  there 
claim  is  best  supported.    The  titles,  or  most  of  was  another  species  more  persona!^  and  n^J* 
them,  which  became  so  identified  with  foudal-  closely  resembling  that  of  patron  and  client  w 
ism,  were  not  originally  hereditary,  but  were  the  Roman  republic.     This  was  usually  cawd 
made  so  gradually,  like  the  property  possessions  commendation,  and  appears  to  have  been  'O**"  .^ 
which  rendered  the  great  vassals  so  powerful,  on  two  very  general  principles,  both  of  v^ 
Dukes,  counts,  and  marquises,  or  margraves,  the  distracted  state  of  society  inculcated.  JJJ* 
were  at  first  provincial  governors,  officers  in-  weak  needed  tho  protection  of  the  powenUi 
trusted  with  certain  specific  duties,  the  margraves  and  the  government  needed  some  security  wr 
b*eing  choi^^  with  the  custody  of  the  frontiers,  public  onler.    Even  before  the  invasion  of  the 
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I  SalTiaii,  a  writer  of  the  5tli  centaiy,  the  Mher;  and  that  the  lord  shonld  not  afien- 

D8  the  custom  d  obtaining  the  protection  ate  the  fief  of  his  vassal  without  his  consent^' 

g;reat  by  nwney,  and  blames  their  rapa-  This  edicts  though  relating  immediately  only  to 

toogb  he  allows  the  natural  reasonable-  Lombardy,  is  thought  to  mark  the  fiiD  matority 

the  practice.   The  disadvantageous  con*  of  the  feudcJ  system,  and  the  last  stage  of  its 

)f  the  less  powerful  freemen,  which  ended  progress.    Its  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  dis- 

aervitade  of  one  part,  and  in  the  feudal  agreements  between  inferior  vassals  and  their 

ge  of  another,  led  such  as  fortunately  Immediate  lords,  which  had  been  caused  by  the 

eaerved  their  allodial  property  to  insure  want  of  settled  usage.    Guizot  is  of  opinion  that 

nee  by  a  stipulated  payment  of  money,  the  essential  fkcts,  the  constitnent  elements  of 

•grments  may  be  traced  in  extant  char-  the  feudal  system,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  viz: 

ilefly  indeed  of  monasteries.    In  the  case  1,  the  particular  nature  of  territorial  property, 

^ate  persons,  it  may  be  presumed  that  real,  mil,  hereditary,  and  yet  derived  from  a 

hintary  contract  was  frequently  changed  superior,  imposing  certain  personaJ  obligationa 

atroDger  party  into  a  perfect  feudal  de-  on  its  possessor,  under  pain  of  forfeiture ;  in  a 

oe.    from  this,  however,  as  I  imagine,  word,  wantmg  in  that  complete  independence 

■Uy  differed,  in  being  capable  of  dissolu-  which  is  now  its  characteristic  ;  2,  tne  amal- 

the  inferior's  pleasure,  without  incurring  gamation  of  sovereignty  witii  property,  the  at- 

Iture,  as  well  as  having  no  relation  to  tribution  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soU,  over  all 

Homage,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  that  soil,  of  the  whole  or 

t  to  commendation,  as  well  as  to  vassal-  nearly  the  whole  of  those  rights  which  con- 

IfiUtary  service  was  sometimes  the  con-  stitute  what  we  now  call  sovereignty,  and 

ji  this  engagement.    It  was  the  law  of  which  are  now  possessed  only  by  governments 

,  so  late  at  least  as  the  commencement  the  public  power ;  8,  the  hierarchical  system  of 

third  race  of  kings,  that  no  man  could  legislative,  judicial,  and  military  institutionsi 

part  in  private  wars  except  in  defence  which  united  the  possessors  of  fie&  among 

>wn  lord.    This  we  learn  from  a  historian  themselves,  and  formed  Uiem  into  a  general  so- 

he  end  of  the  10th  century,  who  relates  ciety.   These,  he  thinks,  are  the  truly  essential 

le  Erminfrid,  having  been  released  from  and  constitutive  facts  of  feudalism,  containing  all 

nage  to  Count  Burchord,  on  ceding  the  the  others,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  resolve  it 

had  held  of  him  to  a  monastery,  renewed  into  a  larger  number  of  elements,  and  to  assign 

!(em<my  on  a  war  breaking  out  between  to  it  a  greater  number  of  characteristics.    Of 

ord  and  another  nobleman,  wherein  he  property  we  have  already  spoken.    Of  feudal 

Mirous  to  give   assistance ;    since,  the  relations,  support  and  fidelity  were  the  princi- , 

obeerves,  it  is  not,  nor  has  been  the  pal.    The  vassal  owed  service  to  his  lord,  and ' 

din  France,  for  any  man  to  be  concerned  the  lord  protection  to  his  vassal.    If  the  vassal 

except  in  the  presence  or  by  the  com-  failed  in  his  obligation,  his  land  was  forfeited ; 

Kf  his  lord.    Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  if  the  lord  failea,  he  lost  his  seigniory.    It  is 

from  the  capitularies    of  Charles    the  disputed  whether  the  vassal  was  bound  to  fol- 

hat  every  man  was  bound  to  attach  him-  low  his  lord's  standard  against  his  own  kindred, 

some  lord,  though  it  was  the  privilege  As  respected  the  king,  the  relations  were  loose 

»eman  to  choose  his  own  superior.    And  and  shifting.     There  are  instances  of  vassals 

strongly  supported  by  the  analogy  of  our  aiding  their  immediate  superiors  agidnst  the 

Saxon  laws,  where  it  is  frequently  >e-  king;  and  the  royal  power  was  always  in  an* 

that  no  man  should  continue  without  tagonism  to  the  feuoal  system. — ^The  ceremo- 

There  are,  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  nies  followed  when  a  fief  was  conferred  were 

nimber  of  passages  in  Domesday  book  principally  homage,    fealty,  and   investiture* 

Mmfirm  this  distinction  between  personal  The  first  expressed  the  submission  and  devoted- 

ndation  and  the  beneficiary  tenure  of  ness  of  the  vassal  toward  his  lord.    The  oath 

Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  dwell  too  of  fealty  differed  little  in  language  from  the  act 

f  on  this  obscure  custom ;  but  as  it  tends  of  homage,  but  was  indispensable,  was  token  by 

trate  those  mutual  relations  of  lord  and  ecclesiastics,  but  not  by  minors,  and  could  be  re- 

which  supplied  the  place  of  regular  gov-  ceived  by  proxy.    Investiture  was  the  actual 

it  In  the  polity  of  Europe,  and  has  seldom  conveyance  of  feudal  lands,  and  was  proper  or 

er  been  explicitly  noticed,  its  introduc-  improper.    By  the  first,  the  vassal  was  put  in 

lemed  not  improper." — ^By  the  edict  of  possession  upon  the  ground,  by  the  lord  or  his 

issned  by  Conrad  U.,  emperor  of  Germa-  deputy,  which  the  English  law  calls  livery  of 

)7),  4  regulations  are  established :  ^^  that  seisin ;  by  the  second,  possession  was  given 

I  should  be  deprived  of  his  fief^  whether  symbolicfdly,  by  the  delivery  of  a  branch,  turf, 

'  the  emperor  or  a  mesne  lord,  but  by  the  or  stone,  or  some  other  natural  object^  acoord- 

f  the  empire,  and  Uie  judgment  of  his  ing  to  custom.    Nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of 

that  from  such  ludgment  an  immediate  investiture  are  mentioned.    The  vassal's  duties 

might  appeal  to  his  sovereign ;  that  fiefs  commenced  with  his  investiture.    These  were 

be  inherited  by  sons  and  their  children,  very  numerous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  define 

heir  failure,  by  brothers,  provided  they  them  at  large.    They  embraced  nearly  evenr 

9uda  paUnia^  suc^  as  had  descended  from  obligation  that  can  exist  in  such  a  state  of  80(» 
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Qtj  as  then  prevailed  oyer  most  of  Christendom,  treated  more  geDHy^from  wbom  fh*  loid  cm 
They  variea,  too,  .with  place  and  time.  Mill-  take  nothing  bntciiBtomajrypaymenti,  thnaAit 
tory  service  depended  upon  circumstances,  their  death  all  tbej  have  eacoettts  to  faiiiL'rMb* 
though  40  days  was  the  usual  term  that  the  ably  at  no  time  in  the  world^s  lustocyveietti 
tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  bound  to  be  in  the  mass  of  the  people  so  badly  tieeted  Mdimf  tht 
field  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  feudal  existence  of  the  liaadal  Byatem;  and  maByof 
incidents  advantageous  to  tlie  lord  were  reliefs,  those  customs  and  opinions  that  Btill  inmdetti 
fines  upon  alienation,  escheats,  aid,  wardship,  growth  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  hippt 
and  marriage,  the  two  latter  placing  the  wards  ness  in  several  oonntriea,  are  hot  rdics  of  tM 
and  orphan  minors  among  his  vassals  almost  system,  and  yet  continne  to  do  its  work. — Thm 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  The  control  of  female  were  several  canses  for  the  dedine  and  fiB  of 
vassals  was  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  in  the  feudalism.  The  two  extremes  of  society 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusaleru,  founded  by  the  first  alike  interested  in  its  destruction,  and  eon 
crusaders  at  the  time  when  the  feudal  system  ally  sought  it:  the  king^  feeUy  graqiing  a 
was  at  its  height  Improper  fiefs,  as  they  were  tre  that  was  not  an  emblem  of  power,  bit 
called  to  distinguish  them  fram  the  military  scarcely  more  than  a  fodl*8  banUe;  and  fhs 
fiefs,  were  in  time  granted,  in  order  to  gratify  squalid  people,  who  were  treated  bj  the  nl- 
pride,  or  to  raise  money.  "  They  were  granted  lug  classes  with  less  consideration  than  thmr  be* 
for  a  price,  and  without  reference  to  military  stowed  upon  beasts  of  chase.  The  growtn  sf 
service.  The  language  of  the  feudal  law  was  the  institution  of  chivalry,  which  was  one  of  the 
applied  by  a  kind  of  metaphor  to  almost  every  children  of  feudalism,  was  ii^jarioni  to  tiie  sy^ 
transfer  of  property.  Hence,  pensions  of  money,  tern  whence  it  sprung.  The  feudal  ajsten  hel 
and  allowances  of  provisions,  however  remote  much  to  do  with  the  crusades,  ttiid  it  was  pielh 
from  right  notions  of  a  fief,  were  sometimes  ably  the  only  state  of  society  in  which  thoai 
granted  under  that  name;  and  even  where  land  expeditions  could  either  have  been  nodcrtikei, 
was  the  subject  of  tlie  donation,  its  conditions  or  have  been  renewed  from  time  to  timednriBf 
were  often  lucrative,  often  honorary,  and  some*  nearly  200  years ;  yet  they  worked  most  ii^fan* 
times  ludicrous.^'  Fiefs  of  office,  too,  were  ously  to  it,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  wi^  for  itt 
granted,  by  which  persons  received  grants  of  fall.  The  growth  of  the  towns,  the  increase  d 
land  on  condition  of  performing  some  domestic  commerce,  the  development  of  the  eoannereiil 
service  to  the  lord.  The  mechanic  arts  were  car-  spirit,  the  acquisition  of  miUtary  knowle^fB  ^ 
lied  on  in  the  houses  of  the  great  by  persons  re-  the  people  in  several  countriesi  sdentiflc  iani- 
ceiving  lands  upon  those  conditions. — ^The  feudal  tions  and  discoveries^  and  the  applieadoa  cf 
system  was  exclusive  in  its  spirit  In  strictness,  gunpowder  to  the  uses  of  war,  were  among  tb 
a  person  not  noble  by  birth  could  not  possess  a  causes  of  the  downfidl  of  the  system.  Its  darfi 
fief,  though,  03  with  all  general  principles,  there  seat  was  France,  and  in  Uiat  coantry  it  firiM 
were  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  utterly  as  a  bulwark  against  the  English  invasioBi 
increased  as  the  aristocraticol  spirit  declined,  ofthe  14th  century,  which  rapidly  aeoelerBted  ill 
Tliree  descents  were  necessary  to  remove  fully  fate.  It  might  have  renudned  powerfiid  dirim 
the  stain  of  ignoble  blood.  Children  bom  the  first  century  of  the  Valois  kings  had  it  not 
of  an  ignoble  mother,  in  lawful  wedlock,  were  proved  totally  unequal  to  the  hndness  it  dans- 
looked  upon  as  of  illegitimate  origin.  The  ed  to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  that^  namely,  d 
higher  clergy,  as  prelates  and  abbots,  were  feudal  defending  the  soil  its  members  owned,  and  tki 
nobles.  Ecclcsiustical  tenants  came  witliin  the  country  they  governed.  Cr^er  and  Poitiai 
scope  of  feudal  duty.  Below  the  gentle  classes  were  blessings  to  IVance,  and  the  Jaeptem  m 
were  the  freemen  and  the  serfs.  The  former  were  well,  for  they  led  to  changes  that  were  ineoB' 
dwellers  in  chartered  towns,  and  were  destined  patiblo  with  the  existence  of  politioal  fendsbak 
to  have  an  important  part  in  destroying  the  feudal  -See  Sismondx,  Hittaire  d«t /VaafOtt  (FaiH 
system ;  and  in  England,  the  yeomanry,  to  whose  1821-'43) ;  Guizot,  HUMre  ds  la ewUimHitm  <s 
existence  that  country  owed  its  leading  place  in  France  (Paris,  1880) ;  Michel^  HMoin  it 
the  military  system  of  Europe,  were  also  among  France  (Paris,  1888-*67) ;  Hsllam,  ^ Europe da^ 
the  freemen.  The  serfs,  or  villeins,  were  amouff  ing  the  Iffiddle  Ages"  (London,  1818) ;  Bell,  ''Hil' 
the  most  abject  of  mankind,  and  were  hated  toricdl  Studies  of  Feudalism'^  (London,  1858). 
and  maltreated  because  they  had  been  injured.  FEUERBACH,  Paul  Joenv  Axssui,  chefS* 
In  some  countries  there  was  a  distinction  made  lier,  a  Oerman  jurist,  bom  in  Franklbrt-onrthe' 
between  villeins  and  serfs,  the  latter  being  com-  Main,  Nov.  4,  1775,  died  May  29,  188A.  Hi 
pelled  to  the  performance  of  the  vilest  Tabors,  studied  law  at  Jena,  where  he  became  a  proftw 
and  thoroughly  enslaved,  while  the  condition  or  of  the  university  in  1801,  and  afterward  ke* 
of  the  former  was  not  so  harsh,  their  payments  tured  at  Kiel  and  LandidioL  From  1806  to  I81t 
and  duties  being  defined.  ^^  The  third  estate  he  was  assistant  secret^^  of  Jnstioe  and  privf 
of  man,"  says  Bcaumanoir,  "is  that  of  such  as  councillor  in  Bavaria.  He  lost  this  place  in  con- 
are  not  free;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  con-  sequence  of  his  liberal  opinicms,  and  was  appofaitr 
dition,  for  some  are  so  subject  to  their  lord  that  ed  chief  Justice  of  the  snpremeeomt  at  Aaspaek 
he  may  take  all  they  have,  alive  or  dead,  and  While  there  he  interested  himself  in  the  nmto- 
imprison  him,  whenever  ho  pleases,  being  ac*  rious  circumstances  sarronndoig  the  fiifte  of  the 
coimtablo  to  none  but  God;  while  others  are  unhappy  Caspar Haoser,  and attein|>tod  to pwbt 
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the  mystery  vithoat  much  regard  to  the  sovcr-  of  Austria,  in  Paris.    The  severe  discipline  to 

^gn  fiijnilies  which  were  thought  to  be  compro-  which  the  members  of  this  order  at  first  sab- 

mued  in  the  matter.    Feuerbuch  was  the  author  jected  themselves  caused  the  death  of  many  of 

of  a  code  of  criminal  law  for  the  kingdom  of  Ba-  them,  and  was  reprimanded  by  the  pope.    The 

Tftria,  and  of  many  standard  law  books.  Of  these,  order  lasted  till  1790. — In  the  French  rcvolntion 

the  Lehrbueh  des  gemeinen  in  Beutsehland  gul-  a  club  opposed  to  the  Jacobins  was  known  as 

iigai  peinlichen  RechU  (1801)  is  to  the  present  the  Feuillants,  from  their  meeting  in  a  convent 

daj  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  sub-  of  the  abolished  order. 

ject  of  criminal  law  in  Germany. — Ludwio,  son  FEUILLET,  Octave,  a  French  author,  born 

of  l^e  preceding,  a  German  philosopher  of  the  in  St.  Lo,  Manche,  in  1822.    He  was  educated 

•o-called  younger  Hegelian  school,  born  in  Ans-  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris,  and 

padi  in  1804,  studied  theology  and  philosophy  since  1845  has  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a 

at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  from  1822  to  1825,  and  graceful  writer  of  novels  and  plays,  in  some  of 

became  a  tutor  at  the  university  of  Erlangcn  in  which  other  literary  men  have  been  his  collabo- 

18S8,  but  retired  into  private  life  soon  after,  rators.    A  collection  of  his  writings  was  pub- 

oocapying  himself  solely  with  literary  labors,  lished  in  1853-'56,  in  8  vols.,  in  the  Bihliotheque 

In  1844  he  delivered  a  brief  course  of  lectures  conUmporaine.    His  most  popular  novel,  Homan 

at  the  university  of  Heidelberg.    He  subso-  d'un  jeune homme pauvre{Faris^lS6S)yh&shQQn 

quently  retired  to  a  small  village  in  Franconia,  dramatized  in  Franco  and  in  Germany  (Vienna, 

where  he  directs  an  industrial  establishment,  1859),  and  translated  into  English  (New  York, 

and  devotes  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  pur-  1859). 

nite.  Among  his  works  (a  collection  of  which  FEVER,  the  name  commonly  applied  to  the 
has  been  published  in  9  vols.,  1846-'57)  the  fol-  assemblage  of  symptoms  formed  by  acceleration 
lowing  are  the  most  important :  Abdlard  und  of  the  pulse,  chills  followed  by  heat,  thirst,  and 
A29i00 (1833) ;  Oeschichte derncueren  Philoso-  a  general  feeling  of  lassitude  and  uneasiness; 
a4m  i^Tols.,  1833-37);  Pierre  Bay  le  (1838),  various  names  have  been  added  to  the  fpver, 
Jku  We$en  des  Christenthums  (Leipsic,  1841);  according  to  the  organ  affected,  or  the  snp- 
J}atWetenderjReligioti(2dei\.,lS49\Theogoni6  posed  nature  of  the  morbific  cause.  There  is 
(Leipsic,  1857). — The  leading  principle  of  Feuer-  no  subject  which  has  been  a  greater  source  of 
baches  philosophy  is  the  identification  of  God  contention  among  physicians,  or  has  been  more 
with  the  idealized  essence  of  man,  or  the  deified  discussed  in  the  schools  of  medicine  from  Hip- 
essence  of  nature.  His  own  statement  is :  ^^My  pocrates  to  Louis  and  Chomel,  than  that  of 
theory  may  be  condensed  in  two  words :  nature  the  nature  and  seat  of  fever;  and  even  at  the 
and  man.  That  being  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  present  time  different  and  opposite  opinions 
the  presupposition,  the  cause  of  existence  of  prevail  concerning  it.  According  to  Lacnnec, 
man,  is  not  God — a  mysterious,  vague,  indefi-  Hippocrates  considered  fever  as  a  simple  disease, 
nite  term— but  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  always  of  the  same  nature,  regarding  as  compli- 
that  being  in  which  nature  becomes  conscious  cations  the  symptoms  wliich  modern  pathological 
of  itself,  is  man."  "True,  it  follows  from  my  anatomy  has  made  characteristic  of  the  numerous 
theory  that  there  is  no  God,  that  is  to  say,  no  varieties  of  fever.  Gelsus  regarded  fever  as  a 
abstract  being,  distinct  from  nature  and  man,  general  disease.  Galen  seems  to  have  been  the 
which  disposes  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  first  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  the  word, 
and  mankind  at  its  discretion ;  but  this  negation  and  to  have  divided  fevers  into  the  idiopathic 
is  only  a  consequence  of  the  cognition  of  God's  or  essential,  and  the  symptomatic,  an  idea 
idmtitr  with  the  essence  of  nature  and  man."  which  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  and  bitter 
FEUILLANTS,  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Cis-  disputes  in  tho  medical  world.  He  made,  how- 
tereians,  founded  in  France  in  1577  by  Jean  ever,  a  great  progress  when  he  discovered  that 
de  la  Barri^  for  the  stricter  observance  of  the  many  so  called  fevers  are  the  consequence  of 
rales  of  8t  Benedict,  and  declared  independent  local  inflammations ;  it  has  been  said  that  in  his 
by  Sixtns  V.  in  1586.-  It  received  originally  a  writings  may  be  traced  the  division  of  fevers  in  to 
very  severe  discipline,  its  members  being  ob-  inflammatory,  bilious,  mucous,  putrid,  and  ma- 
Uged  to  go  with  naked  head  and  feet,  to  sleep  lignant,  the  famous  "pyretological  pentateuch," 
Upon  plimks,  and  to  eat  on  their  knees.  The  sanctioned  afterward  by  tho  authority  of  Pinel. 
roles  were  subsequently  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  Tho  principles  of  Galen  influenced  the  medical 
order  spread  over  Franco  and  Italy.  It  was  world  until  the  time  of  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and 
distiiijgaished  by*tho  part  which  its  members,  Boerhaave.  Stahl  considered  fever  a  salutary 
eroeoially  the  preacher  Bernard  de  Montgaillard,  effort  of  the  vital  principle  to  throw  out  morbi- 
cslled  Le  petit  Feuillanty  took  in  the  civil  wars  fie  matter  by  tho  increased  excretions  and  secre- 
of  France  in  the  time  of  the  league.  After  hav-  tions ;  Hoffmann  made  it  consist  in  the  febrile 
ing  been  the  centre  of  numerous  agitations,  tho  heat  (fever  of  the  Greeks),  and  in  its  preceding 
FeoillantsofFrance  were  in  1630  separated  from  chill;  Boerhaave  laid  still  moro  stress  on  me- 
tbose  of  Italy.  Their  costume  was  a  white  robe  chanical  principles,  and  regarded  it  as  an  acceler- 
without  a  scapular,  and  a  white  cowl. — Do  la  ation,  agitation,  and  combination  of  the  various 
BarriSre  founded  at  the  same  time  a  female  or-  fluids,  by  which  the  cause  of  disease  under- 
der  of  Feoillantes,  whose  convent  was  first  near  went  a  coction  and  elimination,  with  the  char- 
Tonloosei  and  afterward,  by  invitation  of  Anne  actcristio  symptoms  of  fever.  CuUen  disbelieved 
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the  humoral  causes  of  fever,  and  traced  its  origin  the  sweeping  condnsions  of  the  new  Dotologr, 
to  the  nervous  system,  the  depression  of  whose  which,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  excliisiT«iMi^ 
energy  produces  at  first  feebleness  of  all  its  opposition  to  received  opinions,  and  bold  adTo* 
functions,  followed  by  reaction,  spasm,  and  in-  cacy,  as  in  many  subsequent  and  present  nwdi- 
creased  circulation,  on  the  degrees  of  which  the  cal  delusions,  led  away  in  a  body  the  great  nuM 
varieties  and  duration  of  fevers  depend ;  he  of  routinepractitioners  and  the  ever  crednlon 
divided  remittent  fevers  into  inflammatory  and  public.  While  with  Bonilland  there  is  no  neh 
nervous,  calling  the  fonncr  synocha  and  the  thing  as  essential  fevers,  all  snch  being  ajmp- 
lattcr  typhus ;  he  admits  also  a  third,  the  com-  tomatic  of  inflammation,  vascular  irritation,  or 
mon  fever  of  his  country,  a  combination  of  the  action  of  complicating  putrid  matters  in  tbe 
other  two,  but  most  resembling  typhus,  which  blood,  Chomel,  at  the  same  time  that  he  admiti 
he  colls  6ynochu8,  Sauvoges,  by  combining  fever  as  symptomatic  of  local  inflamraatioB^ 
together  ditfcrent  febrile  symptoms,  establishea  from  cliniciEd  and  post-mortem  researches,  niin- 
more  than  150  kinds  of  fever,  ridiculing  the  tains  the  existence  of  idiopathic  feven^  with 
idea  of  essentiality,  and  considering  all  fevers  as  acute  and  general  symptoms,  independent  of 
symptomatic.  The  results  of  the  observations  locid  alTections,  and  leaving  after  death  no  le- 
of  the  18th  century  had  in  all  countries  dimin-  sions  to  which  the  phenomena  could  be  £urtf 
ished  the  number  of  essential  fevers,  and  in-  attributed.  Louis  has  establi^ed  satis&etoriljr 
creased  that  of  local  inflammations.  Sydenham  a  connection  between  typhoid  fever  and  the  aa- 
rcgarded  the  violence  of  inflammation  as  the  atomical  lesion  of  the  glands  of  the  ileom;  hot 
principal  cause  of  what  was  then  called  the  he  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  this  loion, 
malignancy  of  fevers,  and  said  that  the  conse-  whether  it  is  the  cause  or  consequence,  why 
quences  arising  from  the  previous  understanding  death  occurs  in  this  disease  before  the  appetf- 
of  that  word  had  been  more  destructive  to  the  ance  of  the  intestinal  affection,  and  why  tbe 
human  race  than  gunpowder.  Notwithstanding  grave  symptoms  continue  and  even  prove  fttil 
the  occurrence  of  several  epidemics  in  the  last  after  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers;  ufaGt,tbii 
third  of  the  18th  century  which  seemed  to  prove  fever,  which  many  make  the  turning  ixHot  in 
that  intestinal  inflammation  is  the  cause  of  some  tlie  discussion,  stands  much  in  need  of  fortlier 
fevers,  the  essentiality  of  these  diseases  still  held  investigation.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  de- 
firm  possession  of  the  minds  of  physicians ;  the  cide  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  exclosive  opia- 
mucous  fever  at  Gottingen  in  1760  and  1761,  ionsof  essentiality  or  non-essentiality  of  feTen; 
that  at  Naples  in  1764,  and  the  petechial  fever  the  most  able  physicians  of  the  world  woald 
at  Genoa  in  1709  and  1800,  in  most  cases  were  probably  occupy  at  present  the  middle  grooad 
what  is  now  called  typhoid  fever,  whose  princi-  of  Chomel,  accepting  the  febrile  affections  ^finp- 
pal  lesion  is  in  the  Peyer^s  patches  of  the  ileum,  tomatic  of  inflammation,  but  also  certab  eMD- 
At  this  time  Pinel  divided  essential  fevers  into  tial  or  continued  fevers  characterized  b;  the 
5  varieties,  which  are  only  badly  characterized  want  of  relation  between  the  severity  «  the 
portions  of  the  course  and  modifications  of  symptoms  and  the  slight  extent  of  anatonttcal 
typhoid  fever ;  and,  though  he  denied  their  con-  lesion,  by  the  special  nature  of  their  causes  (is  in 
nection  with  local  inflammations,  his  very  names  contagious,  endemic,  and  epidemic  feven),  and 
of  nnglotenic,  moningo-gastric,  audadeno-menin-  by  such  a  series  of  general  phenomena  tltft  no 
goal,  recognize  the  influence  of  such  inflamma-  one  local  lesion  could  in  any  way  explain  then, 
tions,  especinlly  those  of  the  gastro-intestinal  Leaving,  then,  the  nature  of  fever  to  be  fettled 
mucous  membrane.  The  researches  of  Prost  by  future  researches,  a  few  of  the  pn^^J 
in  1804  gave  the  first  decided  blow  to  the  theory  forms  mentioned  in  the  books  may  be  tDndw 
of  the  essentiality  of  fevers.  These  were  followed  to  here.  Among  the  fevers  symptomstie  oi 
by  the  discovery  of  Petit,  who  traced  in  a  clear  external  or  internal  inflanunations  are :  tbetiin- 
and  positive  manner  the  connection  between  the  matic  fever,  accompanying  wounds  and  sorpc* 
ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands  and  cntero-raesente-  operations ;  lung  fever,  which  is  pneumoni»i  * 
ric  fever,  afterward  so  fully  illustrated  by  Louis  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  brain  fever,  orij" 
in  his  work  on  typhoid  fever.  Upon  this  fever  flammation  of  the  substance  or  membrsneew 
was  made  to  turn  the  whole  theory  of  non-essen-  this  organ ;  rheumatic  fever,  or  acute  riienmi" 
tiality,  its  intestinal  manifestation  forming  the  tism ;  catarrhal  fever,  accompanying  emdeinj* 
connecting  link  between  the  febrile  exanthemata  influenza;  milk  fever,  the  functional  aistnrb- 
with  evident  cutaneous  inflammation,  and  other  ance  attending  the  physiological  secretion  of 
fevers  where  anatomical  lesions  were  not  so  ap-  this  fluid,  coming  on  the  3a  *  or  4th  day  la*^ 
parent.  It  was  reserved  for  Broussais,  the  author  delivery,  and  rarely  lasting  more  than  24  honi«i 
of  the  so  called  physiological  doctrine,  in  1816,  and  puerperal  fever,  by  which  is  understood  in- 
to completely  overturn  the  doctrine  of  essen-  flammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  the  aterni 
tiality,  and  to  maintain  that  all  fevers  enter  into  and  its  appendages,  attacking  women  wceiwf 
the  category  of  local  inflammations.  Almost  delivered,  and  sometimes  raging  endemiciDyt 
all  the  medical  writers  of  France  flocked  to  the  becoming  contagious,  and  seeming  to  arise  fr«^ 
standard  of  Broussais,  who  in  his  own  country  and  to  produce  phlegmonous  erj'sipelas.  In^ 
at  least  bore  down  all  opj)08ition.  Still,  many  these  forms  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  increiSWi 
enlightened  physicians  in  other  countries,  and  the  pulse  accelerated,  the  thirst  great,  the  wij* 
Chomel  and  Gcudrin  in  France,  did  not  accept  less,  with  lassitude,  weakness,  sweating,  v^ 
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ior  maptoms  according  to  the  organ  at-  bat  the  febrile'  condition  itself  limits  this  in- 

d;  this  condition  may  onquestionablj  be  crease;  in  typhoid  fever  the  decrease  of  fibrine 

toed  by  fatigne,  by  the  influence  of  pbysi-  in  proportion  to  the  corpuscles  is  still  more 

[enta,  and  by  moral  causes.    Intermittent  marked,  though  here  also  any  local  inflamma- 

I  (IUlo  fever  and  ague)  are  characterized  by  tion  will  increase  it ;  the  eruptive  fevers  were 

yams  of  chiUs,  heat,  and  sweating,  regu-  not  found  to  present  such  a  striking  dispropor* 

SQCoeeding  each  other,  with  intervals  of  tion  between  the  fibrine  and  the  corpuscles, 

lete  apyrexia;  ihey  are  irregular,  quotid-  and  their  specific  inflammations  did  not  tend  to 

ertian,  or  quartan,  according  as  the  inter-  increase  the  former  like  ordinary  inflammation; 

one,  two,  or  three  days,  or  of  varying  and  in  the  so  called  putrid  fevers  not  only  the  fib- 

r  dmration ;  in  miasmatic  districts  many  rine  but  all  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood 

les  take  on  an  intermittent  type,  which  are  diminished.    The  prognosis  of  fevers  de- 

r  ordinary  circumstances  have  no  such  pends  on  the  type,  Uie  constitution  of  the  in- 

lOter.    According  to  Ohomel,  the  double  dividuals  attacked,  and  the  Surrounding  circum- 

Sian  fever  is  always,  and  the  conunon  stances  as  to  pure  air,  cleanliness,  and  proper 

Sian  in  half  the  cases,  symptomatic  of  in-  attention;  continued  fevers  are  most  common 

lation  in  the  pulmonary^  digestive,  or  uri-  and  most  &tal  among  the  poor  and  crowded 

mucous  membranes,  of  the  2d  stage  of  populationsof  cities  and  of  unhealthy  localities; 

sis,  or  of  deep-seated  and  superficial  sup-  wherever  such  diseases  are  known  to  previEul, 

ions ;  so  that  the  duration  of  intermission  hygienic  and  sanitary  measures  will  generally 

aes  an  important  diagnostic  sign.    Even  remove  the  predisposing  and  render  harmleaB 

I  odnrse  of  typhoid  fever,  chills  will  often  the  exciting  causes.    The  treatment  of  fever 

'  at  the  same  hour  for  a  few  days  in  sue-  must  depend  also  on -the  type,  and  be  antiphlo* 

n.    Remittent  fevers  are  charax;terized  by  gistic,  tonic,  stimulant,  epeciflc,  or  expectant, 

tinnous  febrile  condition,  complicated  witli  accordingto  the  ascertained  nature  of  its  cause, 

nittent  symptoms  of  chills  and  heat  at  the  FEVMt  BUSH  (beneoin  odoriferum^  Kees), 

idng  of  their  course,  and  of  heat  toward  a  shrub  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  with  long,  iden- 

oloBe;  they  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  of  der,  and   brittle   branches,    common   in  the 

oatic  origin,  and  to  be  modified  intermit-  northern  United  States,  and  remarkable  for  its 

.    Continued  fevers  have  no  intermissions  gracefiQ  form  and  large  handsome  leaves,  espe- 

g  their  course,  but  generally  one  or  two  cially  when  it  grows  upon  the  margin  of  some 

eyams  of  increased  febrile  condition,  with-  cold,  swampy  place  in  the  deep  shade  of  woods. 

hills  during  the  24  hours ;  they  aflect  the  Here  it  produces  an  abundance  of  flowers  and 

B  qrstem,  independent  to  a  certain  extent  fruit.    The  flowers  appear  in  April  or  May  in 

nnic  lesions,  yet  characterized  by  symp-  clusters  from  8  to  6  in  number,  are  of  a  green- 

IncUcating  cutaneous  or  gostro-intcstinal  ish  yellow  color,  and  come  out  where  the  last 

tion.    The  simplest  is  the  ephemeral  con-  year's  leaves  were.    The  fruit  is  a  small,  oval, 

OS  fever,  having  the  usual  symptoms  of  dark  red  or  purple  drupe,  in  bunches  of  2  to  5. 

ode  and  uneasiness,  with  heat  of  skin.  The  twigs  or  young  branches  are  smooth  and 

1^  headache,  and  rapid  pulse,  rarely  last-  of  a  bright  green,  which  assumes  an  olive  tint 

nore  than  a  day  or  two,  and  frequently  the  next  year,  and  afterward  a  pearly  gray.   A 

d  by  &tigne  of  body  or  mind,  or  vivid  decoction  of  the  twigs  is  used  to  alleviate  the 

Urns.  ^  The  most  common  continued  fever  itching  from  poisoning  by  sumach.    Accord- 

le  United  States  is  the  typhoid,  which  ing  to  Dr.  Darlington,  it  is  also  used  as  a 

be  described  under  its  own  title ;  slow  medicine  for  homed  cattle  in  the  spring.    The 

leiTOUS  fevers  are  mere  forms  of  it.    Ileo-  berries  have  a  pleasant,  spicy  taste,  and  are 

ver  is  that  form  well  known  in  persons  suf-  much  admired,  and  have  sometimes  been  used 

p  from  lingering  and  exhausting  diseases,  as  allspice. 

consumption  and  chronic  suppurations.  FEW,  William,  colonel,  an  American  revolu- 

w  fever,  or  black  vomit,  is  endemic  in  tionary  officer,  bom  in  Maryland,  June  8, 1748, 

)id  and  subtropical  America,  requiring  for  diedinFishkill,  Z^.Y.,  July  10, 1828.  His  father 

lyelopment  a  high  temperature  and  a  local-  removed  to  North  Carolina  when  his  family  was 

I  or  near  the  sea  coast;  it  seems  to  spend  young.    Here  William  received  a  good  educa- 

it  force  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tion,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 

tnrane,  as  does  the  epidemic  cholera.    In  became  distinguished  for  zeal  and  ability  in  the 

laes  of  continued  fevers  belong  the  exanthe-  patriot  cause.  <  In  1776  he  removed  to  Georgia, 

guoh  as  smaU  pox,  measles,  and  scarla-  where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 

The  division  of  fevers  into   idiopathic  tion  for  framing  a  constitution,  "fc  For  the  next 

ymptomatio  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  25  years  he  was  employed  in  various  public 

aty  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  Andral  having  offices ;  he  was  surveyor-general  of  the  state,  pre- 

;  its  amount  invariablv  diminished  in  the  siding  judge  of  Eichmond  co.  couM;,  and  in  1780 

sr  and  increased  in  the  latter ;  in  ordinary  a  member  of  congress,  remaining  in  that  body 

aned  fever,  when  uncomplicated  with  local  till  the  peace,  and  again  appointed  in  1786. 

le.  the  amount  was  more  or  less  diminish-  The  next  year  ho  assisted  in  forming^  the  fed- 

ith  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  corpus-  eral  constitution.*  ^  He  distinguished  himself  in 

local  inflammation  tends  to  increase  it,  various'  actions  with  the  English  and  Indians. 
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About  1785  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  for  export  gams,  Bpicea,  ostrich  featha^  hofj, 
law,  and  in  1798  was  a  member  of  the  third  con-  &c.  Caravans  set  out  from  the  citj  send-ta- 
stitutional  convention  of  Georgia.  From  1789  nnally,  in  March  and  October,  Across  tlie  dsMft 
to  1793  he  held  a  scat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  for  Timbuctoo.  The  j  complete  the  roand  Joor- 
About  1800  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  nejin  139  days,  of  which  onlj  54are  emiJOTed 
York,  where  he  filled  several  offices,  and  was  in  actual  travel.  The  pirates  irho  inhabit  n^ 
at  one  time  mayor.  one  of  the  provinces  of  Fez,  committed  deweda- 
F£Z  (Ar.  Fas),  a  province  of  Morocco,  occu-  tions  in  1855  and  1856  on  Pmssian  and  French 
pying  the  N.  portion  of  that  empire,  bounded  vessels  as  well  as  on  a  Spanish  estabhshmenE 
K  by  the  Mediterranean,  £.  by  Algeria,  S.  by  on  the  coast,  and  the  snltan  made  a  compenia- 
the  mountains  of  Atlas,  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  tion  to  the  French  government  in  1856. 
The  face  of  the  province  is  a  rich  champaign  FEZZAN  (anc.  PAoMniaand  the  landof  the 
country,  productive  in  grain,  chiefly  wheat  Craramantes),  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  «n- 
and  barley,  honey,  tobacco  of  the  kind  called  erally  8uppcN»ed  to  reach  from  laL  84**  toSl^K., 
mequinasi,  olives,  and  wine.  Tlie  principal  and  fh>m  long.  12^tol7^  £.,battheboandaries 
mountains  are  the  Zaragh  and  Zarkon,  or  Zara-  are  ill  defined ;  pop.  estimated  at  from  75,000  to 
harum.  The  chief  river  is  the  Sebou,  which,  150,000.  It  lies  south  of  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli, 
rising  in  the  E.  part  of  the  province  near  the  to  which  it  is  tributary,  and  is  bonnded  on  all 
Atlas  mountain,  passes  within  6  m.  of  the  city  other  sides  by  the  Sahara.  In  consemieBoe  of 
of  Fez,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Mamora,  the  want  of  moisture,  and  the  jneat  neat,  it  is 
where  it  is  navigable.  Tlie  chief  cities  are  Fez  almost  barren  of  vegetatimL  Th^  aoQ  oonsistt 
and  Tangiers,  the  principal  commercial  seats  of  of  black  shining  sandstone,  or  the  find  sand  of 
the  empire,  Mequinez,  Tctuan,  Larach,  Salee,  the  desert.  The  vallejrs  intersectinff  the  low 
Rabat,  and  Al-Kasar.  The  Spanish  presidios  ranges  of  hills  contain  the  cnltivablehnd  of  the 
of  Ceuta,  Alhucemas,  Sefior-de-Velez,  and  Me-  region.  The  Black  Haratch,  the  White  Ha- 
jilla  are  in  this  province,  on  the  Mediterranean,  ratch,  and  other  mountain  ran^ei^  cot  Feisan 
Fez  was  an  independent  kingdom  till  conquer-  generally  in  the  direction  of  N.  W.  to  S.  £  The 
ed  and  annexed  to  Morocco  in  1548. — The  land  lies  in  a  hollow  lower  than  the  anrroonding 
city  of  Fez  is  situated  in  lat.  34°  6'  8"  N.,  long,  desert.  The  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  riring 
50  y  11'' w.,  85  m.  S.  from  the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  to  ISS"*  F.  In  winter  the  cold  la 
100  m.  £.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  80  m.  S.  £.  greater  than  might  be  antidpated  from  Its  lati- 
irom  Tangier,  on  the  slope  of  a  valley  watered  tude;  in  1850  snow  fell  at  Sockna,  and  ice  as 
by  the  river  Fez,  also  called  Wad-el-Jubor  (river  thick  as  a  man's  finger  was  foond  at  Mooraook. 
of  pearls),  which  divides  within  the  city  into  2  There  are  no  rivers  nor  brooks^  and  rain  seldom 
branches,  supplying  the  baths  and  fountains ;  fedls,  thunder  storms  are  rare,  and  the  climate 
pop.  estimated  at  80,000,  including  10,000  Ber-  is  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Dates  are 
1>ers,  5,000  negroes,  and  a  large  number  of  Jews,  the  staple  product;  snudl  qnantitiea  of  maifs 
The  city,  surrounded  by  dilapidated  walls,  is  4  and  barley  are  grown.  Among  the  other  pro> 
m.  in  circuit,  and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  duotions  are  figs,  pomegranates,  watenndom^ 
new  towns,  both,  however,  ancient,  and  both  legumes,  durra,  and  a  litUe  wheat.  Of  domestic 
composed  of  narrow,  dirty  streets.  The  houses  animals,  goats  are  the  most  nmnerona;  csmcb, 
are  of  brick,  with  galleries  and  flat  roofs.  It  is  horses,  and  asses  are  reared.  Of  wild  f"S"»*^^ 
one  of  tlio  3  residences  of  the  emperor,  but  the  there  are  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  Jackal,  buflUo^ 
palace,  although  large,  is  not  remarkable.  In  fox,  and  porcupine ;  among  hiru,  Tnltnre^  frl* 
the  16th  century  this  place  was  a  famous  seat  cons,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  with oetrichcs  and 
of  Arabic  learning.  It  has  yet  a  university  bustards.  Fezzan  is  exempt  from  flies^  hot  aati, 
called  the  house  of  science,  colleges,  and  ele-  scorpions,  and  bugs  abound.  Planted  on  the 
mentary  schools.  Formerly  the  city  contained  high  road  of  commerce  between  the  eoait  of 
some  hundreds  of  mo<%qucs,  and  is  said  still  to  Africa  and  the  interior,  the  Fenaneers  place 
liave  100,  of  which  the  principal  lire  £1  Caroo-  their  main  reliance  upon  the  caravan  trade. 
been,  and  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Muley  Edris,  From  Cairo  to  Moorzook  the  caravan  takes 
founder  of  the  city.  The  former  has  a  covered  about  40  days,  from  Tripoli  to  the  aame  place 
court  for  women  to  pray  in,  and  the  latter,  about  25  days.  Of  manufactnreethecomitiyis 
which  contains  tlie  remains  of  the  founder,  is  a  almost  destitute.  Fezzan  is  inhabited  by  two 
sanctuary  for  criminals.  From  its  abundance  branches  of  the  Berber  race :  the  Tnarik^  who 
of  mosques  and  relics  Fez  is  the  holy  city  of  the  occupy  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Tibbooa,  who  dwell 
western  Arabs.  It  possesses  200  caravansaries,  in  the  S.  £.  Their  complexion  is  daric  brovD, 
some  hospitals,  and  manufactories  of  woollens,  their  cheek  bones  are  prominent,  hair  woottji 
sashes,  silk  stuffs  and  girdles,  the  red  woollen  faces  flat,  eyes  small,  lips  thick  and  pEOtolNr- 
caps  called  fez  (dyed  of  a  bright  red  color  by  ant  Their  persons  are  well  fbrmed.  Thsj 
means  of  a  berry  found  in  the  vicinity),  slippers,'  speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Arabic  and  Beriwr; 
coarse  linens,  fine  carpets,  saddlery,  &c.  Of  tneir  media  of  exchange  are  Spanish  coin  sad 
the  fine  leather  known  by  the  name  of  morocco,  grain.  The  country  is  ruled  hj  a  anltan,  who 
the  red  comes  from  Fez.  Its  artisans  are  also  resides  at  Moorzook,  and  canb]£iigabontlS,000 
very  skilful  in  goldsmith^s  work  and  jewelry,  men  into  the  field.  Thechiefsonroes  of  his  rev- 
It  is  the  depot  of  the  inland  trade,  and  collects  enue  are  taxes  upon  darea  and  merohaodieei 
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This  ctif  pkoM  eiiiibitiDg  to  the  eye  some  d»-  analjses  of  aolmal  fibrinebjSherer  might  almost 
grteof  ]]feaiidproq)erit7,  aQcording  toDr.Barth,  equally  well  be  given  for  either  of  the  other  sub- 
ate  MoonxK^  and  Sockmi.  The  population  of  stances,  or  indeed  for  the  caseine  of  mUk,  which 
Mflh  Is  estimated  at  about  8,000.  Gomelius  is  in  no  respect  different  The  following  is  one 
Balbai  Gaditanus,  Roman  proconsul  ai  Afirica,  of  many  quoted  by  Liebig:  carbon,  54.464; 
ted  into  Phazania  about  20  R  0.  The  hydrogen,  7-069 ;  nitrogen^.762 ;  oxygen,  sul- 
of  Roman  civilization,  in  the  shape  of  phur,  phosphorus,  22.715.  When  meat  is  cooked, 
\  or  mansoleumsL  are  still  found  as  far  S.  the  quick  application  of  a  strong  heat  or  of  boil- 
MP  25'  N.  In  the  7th  century  Fezzan  fell  ing  water  causes  the  albuminous  liquid  which 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  who  intro-  surrounds  the  fibrine  to  coagulate  and  enclose 
idnoed  ICohanmiedanism,  to  which  religion  the  the  savory  juices  in  a  coating  they  cannot  pene- 
Aanneers  are  still  fanatically  attached.  Since  trate.  The  fibrine  is  also  tiius  protected  and 
Asa  Fezzan  has  generally  been  tributary  to  remains  tender.  Gold  water  does  not  coagulate 
Arab  potentate.  In  1811  the  bey  Mukni  the  albumen,  and  so  tiie  juices  escape  when  the 
ed  the  throne,  and  acknowledged  aUegi-  meat  is  placed  in  it,  ana  ti^e  fibrine  afterwaxd 
to  the  pasha  of  TripolL  Fezzan  has  been  contracts  in  cookhig  and  becomes  poor  and 
vmii  Tisitea  by  modem  travellers,  and  is  re-  tough.  In  young  animids  the  fibrine  is  acoom- 
Mided  as  the  starting  point  for  the  interior  of  panied  with  more  of  this  albuminous  liquid  than 
Segnland.  Denham  and  Olapperton,  Oudney,  in  those  tiiat  are  older. 
BoRMmaan,  Lyon,  Ritchie,  Barth,  Richardson,  FIGHTE,  Johahn  Gottuvb.  a  German  phi- 
and  lastly  Dr.  Yc^^  have  all  visited. and  do-  losopher,  bom  in  Rammenau  In  Lusatia,  May 
•Bribed  it  19, 1762,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  27, 1814.  He  was 
nARD,  j£AK  Baptibtb,  abb^  a  French  de-  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  owed  his  eduoa- 
BMNiologist,  bom  in  D^on,  Nov.  28, 1786,  died  tion  to  the  munificence  of  a  wealthy  nobleman, 
fiiere,  Sept  80,  1818.  He  accounted  for  the  the  baron  of  Miltitz.  He  studied  theology  at 
pwenities  of  human  conduct  by  supposingde-  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Wittenberg,  1780-^88,  and 
mooiae  ttency,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  Vol-  for  10  years  obtained  a  precarious  living  as  a 
trira  and  other  philosophers  of  his  time  were  private  tutor.  Not  unfrequently  during  this 
aMielj  demons,  and  denounced  them  as  such  time  he  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  abject  pov- 
belbca  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  in  erty.  While  at  KOnigsberg  in  1792,  he  be<nme 
1771.  The  French  revolution  seemed  to  him  acquainted  with  the  philosopher  Kant,  of  whom 
a  great  diabolio  triumph,  and  his  opinion  was  he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  en- 
^onflnned  by  his  own  imprisonment  for  2  years  thusiastic  admirers,  and  as  an  application  of  his 
te  perslstenoe  in  the  exercise  of  the  priest-  philosophy  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Kritih 
liOOjt  aller  Offenbarungm  ("Review  of  All  Revelar 
FIBBINIL  a  nitrogenous  compound  which  tions^'),  which,  hi^ving  been  published  anony- 
le  solid  1 


the  solid  portion  of  the  flesh  or  muscular  mously,  was  generally  believed  to  have  been 

libra  of  aaimak,  and  also  the  fibrous  portion  of  written  by  Kant  himself.    In  1798,  while  resid- 

llia  Mood.    A  substance  identical  with  it  in  iug  in  Switzerland,  he  published  a  work  in  8 

aooa|NMitioii  is  found  in  the  newly  expressed  volumes  '^  to  rectify  public  opinion  in  regard  to 

-liiieea  of  plants,  particularly  in  the  grape,  when  the  French  revolution."    In  1794  he  obtained 

uieae  are  allowea  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  a  professorship  attheunivenutyof  Jenathrou^ 

the  gelatinoos  substance  that  is  deposited  is  1iieinflnenceof€k>ethe,  then  secretary  of  state 

waibad  free  from  the  coloring  matter  associated  of  Saxe- Weimar.    In  the  same  year  he  pnb- 

nithitb    This  is  called  vegetable  fibrine.    It  ex-  Ushed  a  treatise  coutaining  the  fhndamental 

kla  alao  in  wheat  flour,  being  separated  in  the  doctrines  of  his  philosophical  system :  Udber 

aabatanoe  commonly  called   gluten.     Animal  ^^n^e^H/T^^tfr  ITiMMueAo/tfMfvr^^Ontheldea 

Aiina  is  separated  from  the  muscle  or  flesh  by  of  a  general  Theory  of  Knowledge^,  and  during 

waridng  the  soluble  saline  ooloriuff  and  albumi-  the  next  5  years  Lis  system  was  matured  and 

noos  niatters  with  cold  water,  and  then  dissolv-  completed.     By  it  he  immediately  took  rank 

iB|^  the  gelatinous  and  fatty  matters  with  hot  among  the  most  original  living  philosophers. 

iriber.    The  residue  is  principally  flbrine.  It  is  and  as  it  appeared  to  furnish  a  metaphysical 

tribtabiedfitim  freshly  drawn  blood  by  taking  up  basis  for  progressive  political   and   religious 

tta*  ropy  portions  that  adhere  to  a  twig  witt^  views,  he  was  conndered  one  of  the  leaders  of 

niileih  it  IS  sthrred,  and  thoroughly  cleansing  the  liberal  party  in  €hBrmany.    The  Saxon  gov<- 

flieaa  of  odoring  and  soluble  matters  by  wash-  emment,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of 

lag.  It  ia  a  soft  white  substance,  which  becomes  his  theories,  insisted  on  his  removal,  and  Goe- 

on  drying  yellowish,  brittle,  and  semi-transpar-  the,  though  secretly  sympathizing  with  him. 

eoL   Kmneions  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  felt  himself  bound  to  express  to  him  his  officnal 

flbrine^  albomen,  and  caseine  derived  from  vege-  disapprobation.   Exasperated  by  these  proceed- 

taUeaosed  for  food — ^the  albumen  from  the  clari-  ings,  Fichte  resigned  his  professorship  and  ap- 

fled  Jnioe  of  turnips,  asparagus,  dec.,  and  the  pc^ed  to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ap- 

easelne  fhnn  beans  and  peas — and  the  results  peUatian  gegen  die  AiMagedeiAtheiimvi.  But 

|vofe  an  Identity  of  eomporition  not  only  among  this  appeal,  although  proving  the  deep  earnest* 

ttemaeives^  but  with  the  chief  constituents  of  the  ness  of  Fichte,  could  scarcely  be  considered  as 

Ubodi  aamal  fibre^  and  albumen.    One  of  the  a  oondnsive  refutation  of  the  oljectiims  raised 
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against  his  doctrines.    lie  maintained  in  it  that  called  the  absolute,  and  by  the  ancient  phQoK- 
science  conld  conceive  the  idea  of  existence  phers  the  substance.    Fiohte'spbikMmhy va 
only  in  regard  to  such  beings  or  things  as  be-  intended  to  ampli^  that  of  Kant.    £iDt,  ii 
longed  to  the  province  of  sensual  perception,  investigating  the  theory  of  human  cogoitiCB, 
and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  applied  to  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  propcrtici 
God.     God  was  not  an  indiviJual  being,  but  of  external  objects,  by  which  they  are  disoenod 
merely  a  manifestation  of  supreme  laws,  the  and  known,  are  not  realities,  transferred  from 
logical  order  of  events,  the  <yrdo  ardinans  of  the  without  into  the  human  mind,  but  mere  fbnoi 
universe.    For  the  rest,  Fichto  held  that  the  of  conception  innate  in  the  human  mind.  Henoe 
question  whether  a  philosophical  system  was  he  argued  that  objects  per  m,  or  such  as  they 
atheistic  or  not  was  utterly  preposterous.    It  really  are,  independent  of  human  opgnitioo,  m 
was,  ho  said,  no  less  ridiculous  to  ask  a  philos-  utterly  unknown  to  man.  So  far  as  man  a  oon- 
opher  if  his  doctrines  were  atheistic  than  to  cemed,tliey  are  only  phenomena,  that  is  to  MJi 
ask  a  mathematician  whether  a  triangle  was  for  man  they  exist  only  as  they  appear  (o  thi 
green  or  red.    From  Jena  Fichte  went  to  Ber-  human  mind  according  to  its  forms  of  coooep- 
lin,  where  by  his  writings  and  lectures  he  ex-  tion  (categories),  while  as  naumena^  or  soch  n 
crted  a  great  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  they  are  per  ee^  they  are  unknown  and  inooD- 
after  the  reverses  which  befell  the  Prussian  ceivable.    Now  that  which  Fichte  attempts  to 
monarchy  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  prove  is  simply  this,  that  between  olgects  M 
and  powerful  anti-Napoleonic  agitators.    For  a  they  appear  to  human  conception,  and  sach  tf 
few  months  only  (1805),  he  accepted  a  profes-  they  are,  there  is  no  real  difference,  since  tba 
sorship  at  the  university  of  Erlangen.  After  the  forms  of  human  cognition  are  identical  with  the 
battle  of  Jena  (1806)  ho  went  to  Kunigsberg,  action  of  the  absolute  intellect;  that  objects  era 
and  thence  to  Oopenhagen,  but  returned  to  Ber-  only  the  lunit  set  by  the  absolute  within  itseifl 
lin  in  1807.    While  the  French  conquerors  were  in  order  to  arrive  at  perfect  self-consdouaneBij 
still  there  he  delivered  in  the  academy  his  that  the  absolute  (the  leh)  is  at  the  same  time 
**  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation^'  {Reden  an  subject  and  object,  the  ideal  and  the  real   Se4 
die  deutsche  Katian\  which  even  to  this  day  are  duced  to  plainer  language,  all  this  would  meaz^ 
admired  as  a  monument  of  the  most  intense  that  God  (the  absolute  subject,  the  great  activa 
patriotism  and  depth  of  thought.    Immediately  and  creative  ^^  I  ^^  and  nature  (the  "  not  L^  ths 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  university  aggregate  of  objects)  are  united  in  a  similtf 
in  1810,  he  accepted  a  professorship  there.    In  manner  as  soul  and  body ;  that  tiie  absolaie 
1813  he  resumed  his  political  activity  with  great  intellect  pervades  all  and  every  thinfi,  and  that 
success.  When  at  last  the  deliverance  of  Germany  the  human  mind  is  an  integral  part  <n  the  abao- 
from  French  oppression  had  given  him  sufficient  lute  intellect.   But,  clothed  in  the  most  singular 
tranquillity  of  mind  to  resume  the  completion  of  and  obscure  formulas,  the  theory  of  Fichte  was 
his  philosophical  system,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  understood  by  many  to  mean  that  all  reality  ex- 
noble  exertions  of  his  wife  in  the  cause  of  char-  Isted  only  in  the  imagination  of  man,  and  waain 
ity.    By  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  fact  merely  an  outwaj^  reflection  or  manifestation 
military  hospitals  for  5  months  she  had  become  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.    Such  waa 
infected  with  typhus.    She  recovered,  but  her  not  his  idea,  and  the  term  ^*  idea^st^*'  when  ap- 
husband,  who  had  also  taken  tho  disease,  sue-  plied  to  Fichte,  has  a  different  meamng  from  that 
cumbed  to  it. — Beside  tho  above  mentioned  m  which  it  is  applied  to  Berkeley.    That  the 
publications  of  Fichte,  tho  following  are  his  ultimate  consequences  of  Ilchte^s  system  would 
principal  works :  Grundlage  d^r  gesammten  Wi9-  havo  led  him  into  a  sort  of  pantheistical  mvsti- 
senscTurftslehre  (1704);  Grundlage  dee  Katur-  cism  is  apparent  from  his  later  writings,  in  which 
i2^A(«(179ar-'97);  Sy  stem  derSittenUJire  (1798);  the  "I"  is,  much  more  elearly  than  in  his  earlier 
Ueher  die  Bestimmung  dee  Mcnechen  (1801);  works,  set  forth  as  God,  and  all  individual minda 
Anweisung  sum  sellgen  Lehcn  (1806).  Ilis  com-  only  as  reflections  of  tho  absolute.  Applying  hii  ' 
plete  works  were  published  at  Berlin  in  1845.  metaphysical  theories  to  etJiics,  Fichte  oondndee 
To  givo  a  succinct  and  intelligible  analysis  of  that  morality  consists  in  the  harmony  of  man^ 
Fichte^sphilosopbical  system  is  next  to  impos-  thoughts  (conscience)  and  aotiona.  Entire  free- 
sible.    Ilis  languogo  is  extremely  pedantic,  ab-  dom  of  action  and  self-determination  is,  aococd- 
struso,  and  liable  to  misconstruction,  to  which,  ing  to  Fichte,  not  merely  the  preliminary  eon- 
indeed,  Flchte^s  philosophy  has  been  subject  in  dition  of  morality,  but  monJity  itseUl    Henoe 
a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  law  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  determioa- 
modern  philosopher.    Thus,  for  instance,  to  de-  tion  of  the  boundmes  within  which  the  free 
signate  tho  self-conscious  intellect  as  contrasted  action  of  tho  individual  must  be  confined,  so  aa 
with  the  non-conscious  objects  of  its  conception,  to  concede  tiio  same  freedom  to  (^erai    Law 
ho  uses  tlie  personal  pronoun  *^  I''  as  contrasted  has  no  meaning  or  existence  "vnthoat  society* 
to  tho  "not  I"  (^Ich  and  Mcht^Ich,  in  English  Tlie  object  of  society  is  the  realization  of  the 
versions  generally  rendered  by  the  Latin  ego  and  supreme  law  as  conceived  by  human  reaaoo. 
n&n-^go) ;  and  this  was  misconstrued  by  many  The  most  perfect  state  of  human  sooietr  would 
of  his  contemporaries  as  a  deilication  of  his  own  be  the  true  kingdom  of  heaven,  dnce  the  abao* 
individual  sel^  while  in  point  of  fact  he  meant  lute  or  God  is  revealed  in  the  rational  develop- 
enly  that  which  by  other  moderns  has  been  moat  of  mankind.    It  is  eauly  seen  bov  tbeii 


al  laiar^-pbiltMophy  would  tben  correipond  reason  ot  its  position  la  the  Mntro  of  Uennaoy 

I*  tb*  period  of  tlia  Frvnth  mloration,  nnd  thii  chain  is  rcprded  uthe  nacleai  of  ill  tM 

tbat  pennd  of  FroDch  litcratnre  represented  b/  Gormnnie  raountains,  ihongh  it  does  not  mir- 

tht  roountic  ichoul;  and  to  ilepi-l,  whose  cUb-  pass  the  neighboring  cIiaId*  in  clcTttioo.      It 

onu  philoviphical  s;«tcm  of  checks  and  bsl-  tcparatca  ttie  efHuents  of  the  North  and  Black 

Mm*  misbt  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  con-  sea<,  the  river  Naab  descending  from  it  on  th« 

■iCEtioftal  period  of  French  hUtorf  under  Louis  S.,  the  Sanlo  on  the  N^  the  Eger  on  th«  E^ 

PUlippe.    Tbese  rompariwns  are  no  mere  fan-  and  the  Main  on  the  W,     It  extends  in  leiuih 

daa,    Ortaia  It  Is  thai  all  those  seetoinglr  ab-  86  m.  N.  E.  from  Dairenth  to  the  Bohemlaa 

mnm  systems  of  philosophr,  which  to  outi>idcr«  frontier,  and  its  3  loftiest  mntmits  are  Ochseo- 

iypMr«d  nierelj  as  abs^Bct  metaphjslcal  lacu-  kopf  (Oi  head)  and  Bchnoeberg  (Snow  moao- 

WniuMs,  bid  for  German]'  herself  a  practical  tain),   respectively  3,397  and  3,tsa  feel  high. 

■iaiiiiHL,  and  served  as  an  ultimate  basis  for  the  The  Fich[cll>er|[  tHMseases  a  robust  and  laborionl 

i^intiuas  of  political  partivs.     Thns,  It  midit  populslion  of  155,000.     Tlie  upper  part  of  th« 

teabowD  ibat  thesjatem  of  Kant  lay  at  the  but-  mountain  yields  oats  and  wood  in  abundance, 

lavof  thesTRipathiciu-ithlhelevctlinfttendcn-  and  the  lower  parts  produce  rje,  barlej,  flax, 

^mtdtht  French  revolution,  whieb  during  the  pulse,  and  a  tittle  wheat;  bat  the  chief  indu*- 

iMlOveaniof  Lhol6lhrenlur7  became  roan ifest  trj  of  the  inhahitnnts  ii  in  working  the  numer- 

ta  tone   portions   of  Gcnnany;  that  Fichte't  ous  mines  of  iron,  vitriol,  sulphur,  load,  cop- 

itmLtrn  was  the  aonrce  from  which  sprung  tho  per,  and  marble.     The  mountains  are  dense]/ 

■Movioos  of  the  Ilurtfhrnttha/l  towani  a  re-  popnisted  and  traversed  bj  good  roads,  and  U 

of  llie  (iennan  empire  in  all  its  me-  the  S.  W.  \,j  the  Saion-Bavariui  railwn<r, 
splendor;  that  SchcUing'smvuticUm  had         FICIN'O,  HABfiMo,  a  Plalonic   philosopher 

todo  wilh  the  retrograde  i>o1iiica]  roman-  of  tho  Ifith  centnrv,  horn  in  Florence,  <K-L  10, 

«HB  of  Ibe  feudal  party;  and  ls»tlr,  that  the  1483,  died  in  Carepgi,  Oct   1,  1499.     Ho  wai 

Hyltan  system  wm  the  guidinr  light  of  thoM  tho  son  of  tho  tirA  Tihvsicinn  of  Cvsmo  dc'  Me- 

paMieal  parties  in  Germany  whof«  aim  was  a  dici,  and  was  intendea  for  bis  father's  prufca- 

•■MitDti'iDal   nmnarcbv.      The   close   affinity  sion.     A  learned   Greek,  Gcmistos   riotlio,  an 

Wtwuui  th<>«e  philosopLic&l  systems  and  polit-  enthnuastic  student  of  (he  long  forpottcn  phl- 

ImI  Undeocies  was  as  apparvnt  to  their  irnme-  losiiphy  of  Plato,  inipin-ii  Co*«no  with  to  much 

diato  eoQteiDporarie*  a*  wu  in  1U9  tbo  aflinilj  of  Lis  own  cnlbusiacm,  tbat  the  latter  deter- 


cs; 
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mined  to  nataralize  this  philosopbj  at  home,  that  he  lost  the  thing  in  qnestum,  snd  tbed^ 
He  selected  young  Ficino  as  a  youth  of  great  fendant  came  into  possession  ofit  by  finding  ml 
promise,  to  be  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  has  converted  it  to  his  own  nse ;  and  the  deftnd- 
Platonism,  and  to  become  the  chief  and  precep-  ant  is  not  permitted  to  deny  the  losing  or  find- 
tor  of  a  new  Platonic  academy.  He  educated  ing,  the  omy  question  being  whether  be  has  n-. 
him  in  his  palace,  surrounded  him  with  Greek  fused  to  ^ve  to  the  plaintinpr(^>erty  which  the= 
masters,  encouraged  him  to  read  in  their  native  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  demand  from  bim.  Other 
language  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  placed  familiar  instances  are  the  nunc  pro  tunc  snppe- 
him  when  80  years  old  at  the  head  of  the  acad-  sitions  that  a  thing  done  now  was  done  tt  i 
emy  of  Florence,  and  charged  him  to  be  the  former  time,  and  all  the  John  Doe  and  Bidiard 
interpreter  and  propagator  of  the  Platonic  phi-  Roe  proceedings.  The  ficti<»i8  of  the  common 
losophy  in  the  West.  Ficino  made  numerous  law  were  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  Soman 
translations  from  Plato,  lamblichus,  Hermes  civil  law,  in  which  the  prtetor,  for  the  sake  of 
Trisinegistus,  whom  he  especially  admired,  and  doing  justice  without  violating  the  law,  was 
from  most  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  permitted  to  suppose  a  state  of  fMSta  to  exist 
Too  weak  to  hold  the  balance  between  Plato  other  than  the  real  one.  In  the  old  law,  fictions 
and  Aristotle,  and  between  Plato  and  the  Alex-  were  said  to  be  ^^  of  five  sorts,  abeyance,  remitter, 
andrians,  he  became  the  disciple  of  all  schools,  relation,  presumption,  and  representation."  To 
and  borrowed  from  all  systems.  He  treated  of  avoid  the  mischiefs  whioh  might  result  finom 
the  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  func-  them,  there  were  certain  roles,  sndi  as  tiie  fbl* 
tions  and  distinguishing  characters  of  angels,  lowing :  1,  the  law  never  makes  ficticns  but 
and  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  His  chief  from  necessity  and  to  avoid  a  wrong;  8,  th^ 
merit,  however,  is  as  the  translator  and  first  must  not  be  of  a  thing  imposdble ;  8,tb^arB 
western  admirer  of  Plato,  and  in  his  partiality  never  admitted  where  tmtn  will  work  as  wcQ; 
for  this  philosopher  he  is  said  to  have  endeav-  4,  they  are  confined  to  dvil  cases,  and  are  not 
ored  to  introduce  fragments  from  his  writings  permitted  in  criminal  trials.  Bnt  these  ndest 
into  the  ofiices  and  prayers  of  the  church.  excepting  the  last,  were  not  of  much  practical 

FICQIJELMONT,  Karl  Ludwio,  count,  an  value;  and  the  tme  explanation  of  legal  fictions 

Austrian  statesman  and  general,  bom  at  Dieuze,  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  old  system  of  techzd- 

Lorraine,  March   23,   1777,  died   in  Venice,  cality  and  formula,  and  have  for  the  most  part 

April  7,  1857.    He  was  a  son  of  Count  Joseph,  disappeared.    What  are  called  presnmptioiis  of 

who,  after  emigrating  from  Lorraine  to  Austria,  law  (which  will  be  treated  nnder  thdr  own 

died  in  1799  from  a  wound  received  at  the  head)  are  sometimes  classed  with  fiotioos^  hoi 

battle  of  Magnano.    Like  his  father,  he  fought  not  accurately. 

against  the  French,  and  became  in  1813  major-  FIELD,  David  Dudlkt,  an  American  Jmisl^ 
general,  and  afterward  general  of  cavalry.  He  born  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  18, 1805,  the  eld- 
was  employed  as  Austrian  ambassador,  and  on  est  son  of  the  Congregational  minister  of  that 
special  important  diplomatic  missions  in  various  town.  When  he  was  14,  bis  father  remorsd 
countries,  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  in  1&21  he  entered 
during  Mcttcmich^s  temporary  absence  from  Williams  college.  In  1825  bo  commenced  the 
Vienna  in  1839,  and  joined  the  cabinet  in  1840  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18S8^ 
as  minister  of  conference  and  as  director  of  the  and  immediately  entered  npon  praetice  in  the 
war  department.  During  tho  revolution  of  city  of  New  York,  where  be  has  been  eonni^ 
1848  he  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  foreign  nous  at  the  bar  for  more  than  80  yean.  Be  if 
affairs,  and  then  provisional  prime  minister,  till  especially  known  by  his  labors  in  the  canae  of 
May  4,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  a  hostile  law  reform.  As  early^s  1880  be  pabliahed  his 
demonstration  of  the  people,  who  looked  upon  first  essay  on  the  subject,  pointing  ont  the  da- 
him  as  a  disciple  of  Metternich.  He  afterward  fects  of  the  old  system,  and  the  neoeaaltj  of  a 
wrote  several  political  pamphlets,  some  of  which,  reconstruction  of  the  modes  of  legal  prooednrei 
v&  Lord  Palmersi(m^  England^  uiulder  Continent  This  he  followed  np  by  other  articles  on  tha 
(Vienna,  1852),  and  Zum  lunftigen  Frieden  same  subject  in  1842, 1844^  1846,  and  1847.  Ib 
(1856).  attracted  considerable  attention.  Lei  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  bj  the  leguda- 
penae^  et  reflexions  morales  et  politiques  du  ture  of  New  York  a  commissioner  on  prMtka 
Comte  de  Ficquelmont  appeared  in  JParis  in  1859,  and  pleadings,  and  as  snch  took  the  leading  part 
with  a  biographical  notice  by  M.  de  Barante.  in  the  preparation  of  the  code  of  proctMrai 

FICTION,  in  law,  a  supposition  which  is  Of  this  work  only  a  part  has  been  as  yet  eo« 
known  not  to  be  true,  but  which  is  taken  to  be  acted  into  law,  half  of  the  code  of  dvil  pro- 
true,  in  order  that  certain  conclusions  and  infer-  cedure,  and  the  whole  of  the  code  of  criminal 
ences  may  be  supported.  Fictions  were  for-  procedure,  renuuning  still  to  be  acted  open  bj 
merly  used  more  frequently  than  at  present ;  and  the  legislature.  The  radical  design  of  ue  new 
most  of  those  which  are  still  retmned  are  simply  code  of  civil  procedure  is  to  obliterate  the  dii* 
absurdities  which  might  better  be  abandoned,  tinction  between  the  forms  of  action  and  be- 
Thus,  in  the  action  of  trover,  in  which  tho  tween  legal  and  equitable  snitSi  so  thai  all  iba 
plaintiff  demands  damages  for  the  defendant's  rights  of  the  parties  in  rebtion  to  the  aoljsels 
refusal  to  deliver  to  the  plaintiff  his  property  in  of  litigation  can  be  determined  In  one  aotkuii 
the  defendant's  possession,  tho  plaintiff  declares  instead  of  dividing  them  aa  beratofbre  bstweao 
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different  suits,  often  inconsistent  and  always  the  Union.  Hr.  Field  is  now  (1859)  in  Eng- 
perplexing.  Upon  this  idea  as  the  foundation  land,  engaged  in  forwarding  a  third  attempt 
the  whole  system  is  huilt,  and  the  effect  has  to  lay  a  sahmarine  Atlantic  cable,  the  electric 
been  to  prodace  a  legal  revolution,  not  only  in  communication  over  that  of  1858  having  been  in- 
New  York,  but  in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  terrupted. — ^Henby  Mabttn,  an  American  cler- 
Kentncky,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Call-  gyman  and  journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
fbroiA,  and  Oregon.  From  America  the  reform  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  April  8, 1822.  Ha 
soon  attracted  die  attention  of  the  law  reform-  was  graduated  at  WUIiams  college  at  the  age  of 
ers  of  England,  with  Lord  Brougham  at  their  16,  and  after  4  years'  study  of  theology  became 
head,  and  through  their  influence  it  has  modi-  pastor  of  a  church  in  St.  Louis  in  1842.  After  5 
fled  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  col-  years  he  resigned  his  charge  to  go  abroad.  The 
onies.  In  1857  Mr.  Field  was  appointed  by  the  summer  of  1847  he  spent  in  travelling  over 
legislature  of  New  York  at  the  head  of  a  new  Great  Britain,  and  the  winter  following  in 
commission  to  prepare  a  political  code,  a  penal  Paris.  Betuming  to  America  in  the  autumn 
code,  and  a  civil  code,  works  which  are  de-  of  1848,  he  published  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
signed  to  contain,  with  the  codes  of  procedure,  Italian  revolutions,  and  a  letter  from  Rome,  on 
the  whole  body  of  the  law. — Cnms  West,  an  the  "  Grood  and  the  Bad  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
American  merchant,  brother  of  the  preceding,  Church,"  which  provoked  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
ehiefly  known  from  his  connection  with  the  cism.  Soon  after,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Atlantic  telegraph,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  families  of  the  Irish  exiles  residing  in  New 
Nov.  30,  1819.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  York  led  him  to  study  the  history  of  the  rebel- 
county,  and  at  the  age  of  16  went  to  New  York,  lion  of  1798,  and  finally  to  wri^  a  book  upon 
and  in  a  few  years  fought  his  way  from  a  clerk^s  it,  which  was  entitled  ^^  The  Irish  Confederates^' 
desk  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  prosperous  mer-  (12mo.,  New  York,  1851).  In  Jan.  1851,  he  was 
cantile  house.  Such  was  his  success  that  in  settled  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  whence  he  re- 
1858  he  partially  retired  from  business,  and  moved  in  1854  to  New  York,  to  become  one  of 
spent  6  months  in  travelling  in  South  America,  the  editors  of  the  ^*  Evangelist,"  a  religious  jour- 
On  his  return  he  became  deeply  interested  in  nal  of  that  city.  In  1858  he  again  visited  Eu- 
the  project  of  a  telegraph  across  the  ocean,  rope,  a  tour  which  he  described  in  a  volume 
He  was  first  applied  to  for  aid  to  complete  the  entitled  "  Summer  Pictures  from  Copenhagen 
telegraphic  line  commenced  between  St.  John's  to  Venice"  (New  York,  1859). 
and  Cape  Ray  in  Newfoundland.  While  in-  FIELD  MARSHAL  (Ger.  Feldmartehall)^  the 
Testigatmg  the  subject  he  considered  the  prac-  highest  military  dignity  in  some  of  the  prmci- 
ticability  of  establishing  telegraphic  communi-  pal  countries  of  Europe.  The  title  originated 
cation  between  Europe  and  America  by  a  in  France  at  a  remote  period,  but  never  con- 
submarine  cable  stretching  fcorn  Newfound-  ferred  exclusive  military  command,  the  mar^ 
land  to  Ireland.  In  the  early  part  of  1854  eJiaux  d€  camp  of  the  old  French  service  being 
be  was  instrumental  in  procuring  a  charter  inferior  ofiicers  whose  duty  it  was  to  select 
from  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland^  granting  proper  places  for  encampment,  provide  subsist- 
an  exclusive  right  for  50  years  to  establish  a  ence  for  the  troops,  and  in  battle  to  command 
telegraph  from  the  continent  of  America  to  the  wings  or  the  reserve.  The  corresponding 
Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  Europe;  associat-  title  in  France  at  present  is  marechal  de  France, 
ing  himself  with  Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taylor,  The  term  in  its  present  signification  was  intro- 
and  other  citizens  of  New  York,  under  the  title  duced  into  England  in  1786,  when  George  IL 
of  the  "  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  created  the  duko  of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Ork- 
Telegraph  Company,^'  for  the  purpose  of  car-  ney  field  marshals,  although  it  had  long  previ- 

Srkig  tins  design  into  effect,  and  thereby  uniting  ously  been  used  in  the  German  military  service. 

orope  and  America  by  a  submarine  cable.  The  following  m-e  Qn  1859)  the  field  marshals 

Jir,  Field  thenceforth  devoted  himself  almost  of  the  principal  European  nations :  England,  the 

exclusively  to  the  execution  of  this  project,  king  of  the  Belgians,  Prince  Albert,  Viscount 

He  participated  largely  in  the  construction  of  Combermere,  and  the  earl  of  Strafifbrd ;  Austria^ 

the  land  line  of  telegraph  in  Newfoundland  and  Prince   Windischgr&tz,    Counts   Nugent   and 

Cape  Breton  island,  and  in  the  two  attempts  to  Wratislaw ;  Prussia,  Count  von  WrangeL    The 

lay.  the  submarine  cable  between  Cape  Ray  and  present  marshals  of  France  are :  Count  Reille 

Cape  Breton,  visiting  England  in  1854  and  1856  (184T),  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  (1850),  Count 

CXL  tiie  latter  business.    In  1856  he  organized  Yaillant  (1851),  Magnan  (1852),  Count  de  Cas- 

ihe  •' Atlantic  Telegraph  Company"  to  continue  tellane  (1852),  Count  Baraguay  d'Hilliers (1854), 

the  existing  line  to  Ireland,  subsequently  pro-  P^lissier,  duke  of  Malakoff  (1855),  Count  Ran- 

cored  from  the  British  and  American  govern-  don  (1856),  Certain-Canrobert  (1856),  Bosquet 

ments  aid  in  money  and  ships,  and  accompanied  (1856),  McMahon  and  Regnaud  de  Saint-Jean 

the  expeditions  which  sailed  from  England  in  a'Angely,  created  marshals  after  the  battle  of 

1857  and  1858  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  Magenta,  and  Niel  after  the  battle  of  Solferino 

cable  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.    Upon  his  re-  (1859).    The  title  does  not  occur  in  the  military 

torn  to  America  in  1858,  after  the  successful  service  of  Russia. 

laying  of  the  cable,  he  was  the  recipient  of  en-  FIELDFARE,  a  European  bird  of  the  throsh 

thnsiastic  ovations  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  family,  the  turdtupilaru  (Linn.),  in  form,  size, 
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proportions  of  parts,  and  characters  of  the  pin-  nlation  was  pecnliar,  but  it  represents  atmo- 
mage,  resembling  the  migratory  thrush  or  Amcr-  spheric  effects  with  great  freshness.  The  de- 
ican  robin  (71  migratoriuSy  Linn.).  The  length  mand  for  his  works  was  so  great  that  thej  were 
is  between  10  and  11  inches,  the  extent  of  produced  too  rapidly,  and  fell  into  mannerism, 
wings  17i,  the  tarsus  1^,  and  the  weight  about  FIELDING,  Henrt,  an  English  novelist  and 
4  ounces ;  it  is  a  stout  bird,  and  from  its  long  dramatist,  born  at  8harpham  Park,  near  Glas- 
tail  and  wings  rather  elegant  in  form.  The  bill,  tonbury,  Somersetshire^pril  22, 1707,  died  in 
which  is  that  of  the  thrushes,  is  orange  at  the  Lisbon,  Oct.  8, 1754.  His  father  was  a  grand- 
base,  and  brownish  black  at  the  end ;  the  in-  son  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  great-grandson 
side  of  the  mouth  is  orange,  the  edges  of  the  of  the  first  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  served  under 
lids  yellow,  the  iris  brown,  the  feet  and  claws  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  attaining  to  the 
dusl^ ;  the  head,  hind  neck,  and  rump  are  gray,  rank  of  lieutenant-general  at  the  close  of  the 
most  of  the  feathers  on  the  first  with  a  central  reign  of  George  I.  The  family  of  the  Field- 
dusky  streak ;  a  space  before  the  eye  brown-  ings  is  stated  in  the  English  peerages  (where  the 
ish  black,  and  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye ;  the  name  is  spelled  Feilding)  to  be  descended  from 
anterior  half  of  the  back  and  the  wing  coverts  the  same  ancestry  as  the  imperial  house  of 
are  chestnut,  shading  behind  into  ash-gray;  fore  Hapsburg.  Gibbon  says:  '^  Far  different  have 
neck  and  breast  yellowish  red,  with  elongated  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and  German 
triangular  brownish  black  spots,  the  sides  paler  divisions  of  the  family  of  Hapsbnrg.  The  for- 
with  broadly  rounded  spots ;  the  lower  breast  mer,  the  knights  and  sheriffs  of  Leicestershire, 
and  abdomen  grayish  white  tinged  with  red ;  have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage ; 
the  wings  are  grayish  black,  with  the  edges  of  the  latter,  the  emperors  of  Germany  and  kings 
the  feathers  paler ;  tail  deeper  block,  the  laterd  of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  old 
feathers  grayish  toward  the  end ;  the  lower  and  invaded  the  treasures  of  the  new  world, 
wing  coverts  and  axillary  feathers  are  pure  The  successors  of  Charles  Y.  may  ^sdain  their 
white,  conspicuous  during  flight.  The  specific  brethren  of  England ;  but  the  romance  of '  Tom 
name  is  derived  from  a  few  hairy  filaments  on  Jones,'  that  exquisite  picture  of  human  man- 
the  occiput,  which  are  also  found  in  other  ners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escnrial  and 
species,  and  even  in  other  genera.  The  female  the  imperial  eagle  of  Austria.^  This  eloquent 
very  closely  resembles  the  male.  The  above  is  eulogy  is  as  just  as  it  is  unique,  and  the  value 
the  plumage  when  it  enters  Great  Britain  from  of  the  eulogy  is  enhanced  by  remembering  the 
the  continent ;  varieties  in  size  and  coloring  are  prepossessions  of  its  author  in  favor  of  rank 
met  with,  and  albinos  are  occasionally  seen,  and  position.  The  early  education  of  Fielding 
They  arrive  in  October  and  November,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver, 
some  remain  until  the  following  spring  if  the  a  private  teacher  in  Gen.  Fielding's  flsunily,  and 
season  is  mild ;  they  roost  in  trees  if  they  can,  who,  with  what  justice  we  are  unable  to  deter- 
leaving  for  the  fields  at  early  dawn,  in  parties  mine,  appears  in  *' Joseph  Andrews"  under  the 
of  from  8  or  4  to  many  hundreds ;  their  flight  unenviable  character  of  Parson  TroUibcr.  He 
is  easy  but  not  rapid,  and  their  movements  in  received  but  little  benefit  from  his  private  tntor, 
the  trees  and  on  the  ground  are  graceful ;  they  and  was  sent  at  an  early  a^  to  Eton,  where  he 
frequent  open  fields,  associating  often  with  other  distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  parts,  and 
species,  and  are  generally  very  shy.  The  food  before  his  16th  year  had  made  great  progress  in 
consists  of  hawthorn  and  other  berries,  worms,  classical  learning,  the  influence  en  which  is  plain- 
larva),  insects,  seeds,  and  grains.  They  gener-  ly  evinced  in  his  writings,  and  espedally  m  hit 
ally  disappear  in  April  or  May,  retiring  proba-  dramatic  works,  which  are  now  never  acted,  and 
bly  in  summer  to  the  north  to  breed ;  the  nests  but  rarely  read.  From  Eton  he  was  sent  to  the 
are  built  in  society,  usually  in  fir  and  spruce  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  placed  himself 
trees,  and  with  the  eggs,  which  are  6  or  6  in  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebnied  YitriarinSi 
number,  resemble  those  of  the  blackbird.  The  professor  of  civil  law.  He  applied  himself  with 
flesh  is  considered  an  excellent  article  of  food,  great  assiduity  to  I\is  studies,  but  did  not  fomt 
being  tender,  fat,  and  of  good  flavor  ;  this  is  tiiat  he  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman;  andheledso 
the  species  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  gay  alife  that  his  father,  who  had  taken  a  second 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans.  wife,  and  had  a  numerous  fiunily,  foand  himself 
FIELDING,  Copley  Yandtkb,  an  English  unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  son's  eztrava- 
painter  in  wator  colors,  born  about  1787,  died  gance.  In  his  20th  year  Fielding  was  compelled 
in  Worthing,  Sussex,  March  8,  1855.  He  be-  to  return  to  England,  and  was  at  once  thrown 
longed  to  a  family  of  artists,  and  his  first  picture  upon  his  own  resonroes^  with  a  fondness  for 
was  exhibited  in  1810.  He  early  became  a  costly  pleasures  and  but  slender  means  of  pay- 
teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  acquired  many  ing  for  them.  His  father  had  promised  him  an 
pupils  and  friends.  On  the  death  of  Joshua  allowance  of  £200  per  annum;  but  this,  as 
Cristall,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  old  Helding  said, '' any  one  might  pay  who  would.'* 
society  of  painters  in  water  colors,  which  office  His  vivacity,  good  humor,  and  genial  wit 
he  held  till  his  death.  Fielding^s  favorite  subjects  gained  him  the  companionsijp,  if  not  the  friend« 
were  either  rich  wooded  landscapes,  or  ships  ship,  of  the  most  eminent  wits  of  his  time ;  and 
at  sea  off  a  stormy  and  rock-bound  coast.  From  after  he  arrived  in  London,  while  yet  a  nunor, 
these  two  types  he  seldom  varied.    His  manip-  he  commenced  writing  for  the  sta^    His  flnt 
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MDMdr,  ^Ixrm  in  SeveralHasqaes,'*  was  pro-  writer  BftyB:.*^ We  bad  really  no  norelist  in 

dtteed  in  1737,  when  he  was  but  20  years  of  ase.  England  until  Fielding  wrote  and  set  the  world 

He  wrote  his  dnunadc  pieces  with  great  rapid-  erer  since  writing."   But  this  is  hardly  true,  for 

5^  and  threw  into  them  a  marvellons  amount  though  one  ofthe  greatest  ofEnglishnoyelists,  he 

wH  end  satire ;  but  it  was  only  his  necessi-  cannot  be  called  the  earliest,  since  his  first  noye!. 

Ilea  tfiat  induced  him  to  expend  his  resources  in  ^*  Joseph  Andrews '^  (1742),  professedly  in  the 

ft  line  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  manner  of  Oervantes,  was  begun  as  a  burlesque 

gwiiiB.    As  the  pay  he  received  was  small  the  on  Richardson's  '*  Pamela,"  which  was  then  Uie 

mBO&mity  for  constant  productions  left  him  little  most  popular  noyel  of  the  time.    '^  Joseph  An- 

time  to  make  elaborate  plots,  or  to  pay  much  drews,"  an  inimitable  story  of  English  life  in 

attention  to  the  characters  of  his  plays.    The  the  last  century,  is  infinitely  better  than  the 

**  Wedding  Day,"  one  of  his  most  successM  author  intended  to  make  it,  and,  if  his  fame 

eomediea^  guinea  him.  but  £50,  and  his  yoca-  rested  upon  that  work  alone,  he  would  be  re* 

Hon  of  a  dramatist  brought  him  in  contact  with  membered  while  the  language  in  which  it  is 

ft  dttn  of  acquaintances  who  were  not  calcu-  written  endures.    In  1743  he  published  3  yol- 

laled  to  improve  either  his  finances  or  his  nmes  of  ^'Miscellanies,"  including  the  ^^  Journey 

■MMrals.    In  the  midst  of  his  gay  career,  while  from  this  World  to  the  Next,"  a  work  whi<£, 

Ihing  from  hand  to  mouth  by  his  pen.  and  thoujgh  incomplete,  and  seemingly  without  any 

writing  the  scenes  of  his  plays  on  the  backs  of  special  plan^  e^ibits  the  same  strength  of  ima- 

Us  tayem  bills,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  gination  and  satirical  power  so  splendidly  devel- 

with  a  youn^  lady  of  rare  personal  endowments,  oped  in  his  novels.    The  **  History  of  Jonathan 

Wm  C&addock  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  mar-  Wild,"  which  ai^>eared  at  the  same  time,  is  a 

lied  in  his  27th  year.    As  his  wife  had  a  for-  great  storehouse  of  wit,  of  profound  thought, 

tmie  of  but  £1,600,  tiie  financial  condition  of  serious  satire,  and  of  benevolence  so  genuine  that 

tte  gay  dramatist  was  not  much  improved  by  even  under  the  guise  ofthe  greatest  villains  that 

Ida  marriage.    Soon  after  this  event  he  retired  ever  disgraced  humanity,  we  are  made  to  love 

to  ft  small  estate  in  the  country  which  he  had  our  brother  man,  vile  as  he  is.    The  Newgate  or- 

iBlierited  from  his  mother,  worth  about  £200  dinary  in  this  great  prose  satire  is  the  represen- 

per  annom.    He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  tative  of  the  whole  class  of  worldly-minded 

joBng  bride,  and  made  serious  resolutions  of  ecclesiastics,  as  much  so  as  Macbeth  is  the  type 

nfom.  He  gave  up  writing  for  the  stage,  having  of  unscrupulous  ambition,  or  Othello  of  noble 

dnring  the  brief  time  that  he  followed  it  as  a  Jealousy.     Shortly  after   the  publication  of 

tadness  produced  about  20  comedies,  farces,  *'  Joseph  Andrews,"  amid  an  accumulation  of 

ind  Imrleeques,  only  one  of  which,  the  bur-  illness,  broken  fortunes,  and  constant  disap- 

iMqae  of  ^  Tom  Thumb,"  has  kept  its  place  in  pointments,  he  had   the  misfortune   to  lose 

Ike  tibeatre.     He  applied  himself  with  great  nis  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved  and  most 

vigor  to  Uteorary  stuoies  in  his  country  retreat;  suicerely  mourned;  though  in  a  few  montha 

tet  he  alao  gave  himself  up  with  all  the  energy  after  her  death  he  married  her  maid,  an  act 

of  Ida  generous  nature  to  such  pleasures  as  the  curiously  apologized  for  by  his  relative,  Lady 

eoimtry  afforded,  and  what  with  horses  and  ^iary  Wortley   Mont^.     Though    he    had 

lurandi.  and  entertainments,  and  open  doors  for  faithfully  served  the  whi^  party  with  his  pen, 

Ui  neighbors^  he  was   soon   insolvent^   and  the  only  reward  he  received  was  his  appoint- 

eoiBpelled  to  return  to  London  to  retrieve  his  ment,  in  his  42d  year,  when  his  constitution 

ftrtnneB.    At  the  age  of  80  he  entered  him-  was   completely   broken,  as   an   acting   ma* 

ielfft  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  studied  dili-  gistrate  for  Westminster.     He  was  not   con- 

Mftdy,  and  in  due  course  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  tent  to  confine  himself  to  his  official  duties,  but 

Bat  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  compelling  him  published  several  tracts  on  the  causes  of  etime 

tb  abmdon  k^  practice,  he  again  had  recourse  and  pauperism  in  the  metropolis,  the  most  re- 

16  bii  peq.    He  renewed  his  connection  with  markable  of  which  may  be  rc^^arded  as  the  first 

Ae  theatre  by  furnishing  dramatic  pieces  for  the  temperance  tract  ever  published.    It  was  an 

ilagei  uid  wrote  essays,  poems,  satires,  and  ^^  Inquiry  into  the  Increase  of  Thieves  and 

Uribiteyer  else  the  taste  of  the  day  demanded,  Bobbers."    Bobbery  was  then  frightfully  prev- 

tat  the  Hterary  periodicals  that  would  pay  for  alent,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  great  oon- 

UwnL    Though  he  could  no  longer  travel  his  sumption  of  a  kind  of  drink,  ihea  in  great  vogue 

tfradt  he  turned  his  l^;al  acquirements  to  ao-  with  the  lower  classes,  called  ^'  gin."    It  was 

•oont  oy  preparing  a  work  on  crown  law,  whidi  anud  all  these  avocations  that  he  found  time  to 

erinoed  hia  remarkable  capacity  for  patient  write  that  greatest  of  all  compositions  of  its 

drodgery.  Failing  to  obtain  from  these  sources  dasB,  the  Iliad  ofprose  fictions,  "Tom  Jones,  at 

the  mcome  requisite  for  his  daily  wants,  he  theHistoryof  a  Foundling"  (1749).    Histhiiil 

wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  the  literary  contents  novel,  the  ^  History  of  Amelia,"  wherein  lie 

of  the  **  OhampioiL"  a  periodical  which  is  now  portrays  the  virtues  of  his  first  wife,  and  tie 

00^  known  fkom  his  contributions  to  its  columns,  reckless  conduct  of  his  own  earlier  years,  aid 

Bat  now  his  genius  was  first  attracted  to  that  on  which  he  probably  bestowed  more  care- 

nfaMsre  for  which  it  was  most  happily  adapt-  ful  labor  than  on  any  of  his  other  prodnp- 

eo,  and  in  which  he  was  destined  to  secure  an  tions,  was  published  in  1752.    So^  inconsider- 

gndpring  Ume,    A  reooit  anonymous  En^ish  able  was  his  income  horn  his  official  poBitiKNn^ 
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and  from  tho  sale  of  his  writings,  that  in  this  FIELDING,  Sabah,  8d  sister  of  the  preoed- 

jear  he  was  compelled  to  the  necessity  of  pro-  ing,  and  an  authoress  of  some  contemporaneons 

Jecting  another  literary  undertaking,  which  popularity,  horn  in  1714^  died,  unmarried,  in 

was  his  last,  ^*  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,  hy  ba^,  in  1768.     Her  principal  works  are  the 

Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,    Knight,   Censor-  '^Adventures  of  David  Simple  in  search  of 

General  of  Great  Britain."    Ue  now  undertook  a  Faithful  Friend^  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London. 

as  magistrate,  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  1744;  a  8d  vol.  added  in  1752);  '*  History  of 

Newcastle,  the  prime  minister,  to  extirpate  sev-  the  Countess  of  Delwyn ;"  "  History  of  Ophelia^* 

eral  gangs  of  ruffians  which  infested  London ;  (2  voK  12mo.,  1785) ;  and  *'  Lives  of  Cleopatra 

and  in  this,  amid  great  hodily  suffering,  and  and  Octavia.'*    In  1762  she  pohlished  a  trans- 

with  very  meagre  pecuniary  aid,  he  completely  lation  of  Xenophon^s  ^  Hemorahilia  of  Socrates, 

succeeded.    But  it  was  at  length  announced  with  the  Defence  of  Socrates  hefore  his  Judges," 

that  his  hodily  strength  would  no  longer  bus-  in  which  she  was  assisted  with  notes  hy  Mr. 

tain  the  burden  imposed  upon  it;  tho  dropsy  Harris,  a  gentleman  of  Salisbury, 

with  which  he  haa  long  been  troubled  had  FIELDS,  James  T.,  an  American  poet  and 

alarmingly  increased,  and  by  the  consent  of  his  publisher,  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1820. 

physicians  and  his  friends  he  was  induced  to  nehasresidedformany  years  in  Boston,  before 

try  the  influence  of  a  change  of  climate,  Lisbon  the  mercantile  library  association  of  which  ci^ 

being  selected  as  the  most  desirable  spot  for  the  he  delivered  an  anniversary  poem  in  his  18m 

purpose.    But  it  was  too  late.    He  left  Eng-  year,  tho  orator  of  tho  occasion  being  Edward 

land  on  his  Journey  in  pursuit  of  health  on  June  Everett    In  1848  he  read  a  poem  enUtled  the 

26,  1754.    Tho  journal  which  he  kept  of  his  "  Post  of  Honor"  before  the  same  society,  Dan- 

voyage  gives  a  most  touching  proof  of  his  afifec-  iel  Webster   officiating  as  orator.     He  is  a 

tionate  and  noble  nature  in  detailing  the  events  member  of  the  Boston  pnbUshinff  house  of 

of  his  parting  with  his  saddened  family  at  Ticknor  and  Fields,  among  the  publications  of 

Fordhook.    But,  when  once  away,  though  suf-  which  is  an  edition  of  De  Quincey^s  writings, 

fering  great  pain,  being  hardly  capable  of  mov-  in  21  volumes,  prepared  under  the  personal  sn- 

ing  himself,  and  forced  to  be  continually  tap-  pervision  of  Mr.  Fields.     He  yisited  Enrope 

p^,  his  intellect  retained  all  its  activity ;  he  in  1847-8,  and  soon  after  his  return,  in  1849, 

made  a  record  of  all  the  incidents  of  his  voyage,  published  a  volume  of  poems.    A  ^milar  vol- 

and  he  furnishes  us  in  his  journal  the  best  ac-  nme,  for  private  distribution,  appeared  in  1854^ 

count  we  have  of  the  condition  of  shipping  in  and  another  in  1858,  entitled  ^  A  Few  Verses 

the  last  century,  and  of  the  inconveniences,  for  a  Few  Friends." 

troubles,  and  delays  those  were  subjected  to  FIERI  FACIAS,  the  name  of  a  writ  at 
who  made  passages  by  sea.  Unhappily  the  cli-  common  law,  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  un- 
mate  of  Lisbon  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  known.  By  it  a  sheriff^  or  other  competent 
died  2  months  after  his  arrival,  leaving  behind  officer  to  whom  it  was  directed,  was  ordered 
him  his  second  wife  and  4  children;  all  of  whom  guod  Jieri  Jixeias^  de  terrU  et  eataUU  (or  de 
were  most  generously  provided  for  by  his  bro-  hmit  et  eatallie)^  '*  thai  yon  cause  to  be  made 
ther  Sir  John  Fielding,  aided  by  his  friend  Al-  out  of  the  lands  and  chattels,"  or  **•  the  goods 
len,  tho  original  of  Squire  Allworthy,  to  whom  and  chattels  of^"  &c.,  a  certain  earn  of  money, 
hedc<licateu  hisimmortal  work  of  ^*  Tom  Jones,"  being  that  to  which  the  party  for  whom  the 
and  in  allusion  to  whom  he  had  said,  if  a  letter  writ  was  issued  was  entitled  by  the  judgment 
were  inscribed  simply  JDetur  Optimo,  there  of  court;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  only 
would  be  few  persons  who  would  think  it  need-  regular  foundation  for  the  writ  c^^eri/aeiaiisA 
ed  any  other  direction.  In  personal  appearance,  judgment  of  court  It  is  in  fact  the  great  writ  of 
Fielding  had  a  commanding  presence ;  he  was  execution  in  general,  though  not  exdnuTe,  oae 
more  tlian  6  feet  high,  strongly  built,  and  of  throughout  tiie  United  States,  and  is  often 
most  engaging  manners.  Great  as  his  literary  spoken,  or  at  least  written  of^  by  way  of  abbre* 
labors  were,  and  the  benefits  which  his  writings  viation,  as  Ail.  fa.  By  virtue  of  it  the  officer  to 
have  conferred  upon  the  world,  they  were  hard-  whom  it  is  mrected  will  obtain  from  the  prop- 
ly  superior  in  importance  to  tho  services  he  erty  of  him  against  whom  it  is  directed  enough 
rendered  during  the  brief  time  he  acted  as  to  satisfy  the  amount  of  debt  or  damages  and 
a  police  magistrate,  in  reforming  the  laws,  costs,  which  are  fdways  specifically  stated  in  the 
and  in  introducing  measures  for  the  eztirpa-  writ.  The  rights  which  this  writ  ccmtea  upon 
tion  of  thieves  and  desperadoes. — ^The  works  of  the  officer,  and  the  manner  in  whidh  ho  is  to 
Fielding  have  passed  through  very  many  edi-  exercise  them,  are  to  some  extent  matters  of 
tions,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  1762  statutory  regulation.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
(4  vols.  4to.  and  8  vols.  8vo.,  London),  with  a  that  he  must  not  obtain  an  entrance  by  break- 
life  of  the  author;  1784  (10  vols.  8vo.),  with  ing  an  outer  door  or  window;  and  it  was  mainly 
an  essay  on  his  life  and  genius,  by  Arthur  Mur-  from  this  rule  that  there  grew  np,  with  the  ud 
phy ;  1821  (10  vols.  8vo.),  edited  by  Alexander  of  a  little  rhetorio,  the  funoua  apothegm  that 
Chalmers ;  1840  (imp.  8vo.),  with  a  life,  and  no-  '^  every  Englishman's  home  was  hii  castle."  Bat 
tice  of  his  works,  by  Thomas  Roscoe ;  and  his  he  may  br^  the  outer  door  of  a  building  dit- 
*'  Select  Works,"  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter  connected  with  a  dwelling  boose,  as  a  barn  or 
Scott  (royal  dvo.,  Edinburgh,  1821).  store;  and  being  peaceably,  by  Yolimtaiy  ad- 


fine i>      At  tbeftfre  of  20,  for  Uio  wtko  FIFE,  ••mall  ioEtnimeDt  of  Ihe  flato  speciea, 

af  A  tnoqail  Life,  uid  partiralarl]'  for  his  spirit-  ootuisting  of  a  narrDtr  tube,  from  a  tool  to  16 

«ritMBeAt.hBenlorG<lthcI>omiiiicaQmona9l«r7  inches  in  length,  perforated  on  one  Me  irilb 

ti  St.  Mark  at   Flurcnoc  (prorious  to  wliich  bolei  for  the  nrpiLatlon  of  tbo  tones,  "^ '>'<>*■> 

Hm*  b*  had  bornp  tlie  name  of  Guido  Petri  dl  throagh  an  opening  at  the  liilo.    It  has  but 

Mifrilo),  wher«  ho  pawod  [he  remaiDder  of  bis  one  kfj,  anti  rm\ta  a  thrill,  picn-ing  sound,  rtrj 

Safft  1b  tba  devout  discharge  of  hii   religioua  efiM'tirc  in  militorj  bands,  in  which  it  i»  diieflj 

«Ua  aod   the   pnnuit  of  his   art     A  moro  employed. 

fcmU*  or  holy  Rpirit  never  animated  an  artist,  FIFE,  or  FirtsmnK.  a  peninwilar  coanlr  of 

mi  from  the  Mrtjihic  benutj  of  hia  ang^is  and  Scotland,  bonnilod  N.,  E.,  and  S.  b;  the  frith  of 

riofiicd  wnti  bo  WBi  called  bj-bLJOounCrTman  Tar,  the  German  oeoan,  and  the  frith  of  Forth, 

M  itmt»  (the  blcMed),  and  the  an^lic.     Ho  and  VC.  by  the  counties  of  Clackmannan,  I'erth, 

^■iiili  i1  onl;  lacml  uibjecta,  would  noTcr  »c-  and  KinroM ;  greateat  lenfth,  43  m. ;  grratett 

•^  mooej  for  his  picturM,  and  never  com-  b(«adth,  17  m. ;  area,  43U  iq,  m, ;  pop.  in  ttUl, 

■iiii  1 11  them  without  prajer.     The  practice  of  163, MO.     Tbo  Earfnoo  of  the  coanlj  is  much  dl- 

tit  art  wai  thoa  with  him  an  act  of  relifcinn,  vtrvitlcd.     The  chief  nkoontaine  are  the  l.ouiond 

■id  to  the  (pecin  of  devotional  crsta^j  with  hitl^  Lar;^  Law.  and  Norman  Ljiw.     Tlio  aoU 

vUcli   It  WM   purmed   niMt  be  ancribod  the  is  of  various  c]0alil7.  but  *o  prtidiictivo  in  gOD- 

Janfiiil  paritj  which  bis  worlu  dtsplar,  and  la  eral  tliat  fullj  two-thirds  of  the  vliole  is  undff 

vUcb  tbej  are  not  nrpaased  bf  the  most  in-  culllvation.     Daring  the  la>it  half  CEntarj  agii- 

tfirtd  CTvaitQtu  of  Itapbacl.      Whenever  the  cultiiro  has  made  eztraordinuy  advances  Id 

■Uact  b  ool  in  harmonj  with  bis  genlJo  spirit  Fifushlro,  especially  in  the  dci>artinfnt  of  drain- 

wis  tea  ■Dccctsfal,  and  fait  delineations  of  hu-  ago.  lathe  nioimtalnooiditlricls  and  on  Infvriar 

■■■  fmmiou  or  vigorous  action  are  compara-  soils  oats  aro  the  principal  crop,  but  eUowbers 

•nlv  treble.     lie  vinitml   Rome  at  tlio  com-  wheat,  borlej,  beans,  potatoei*,  and  tumipsareex- 

■■ttd  ot    Nicholas  V.  to  doccrale  tbe  papal  tcnsively  grown.    The  Fife  brcol  of  cutle  have 

The  pope  offered  to  make  him  arch-  long  been  celebrated,  and  aro  In  high  rei>nt« 

of  Flerance,  a  dignitr  which  hit  great  both   at   home   and   in   the   EnglLdi   inarketa. 

ij  would  DM  pennll  him  to  Kocpt,  but  Coal,  Iruo,  UiaMloDe,  and  ft^vatune  in  abua- 
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nt  The  principal  mannfactare  is  linen,  which  ore  called  smnmer  figSi  ana  need  for  exportaHoiL 
carried  on  very  extensively  at  Danfermline  By  continued  high  temperature  Mr.  l^ughft  hii 
i  Kirkcaldy.    There  are  salmon  fisheries  in  pi'odaced  in  England  8  crops  in  IS  "^m^H^ 
jveval  of  the  rivers,  and  herring,  cod.  torbot,  showing  at  least  the  remarkable  power  of  tlia 
nd  haddock  fisheries  on  the  coasts.  tree. — The  fig  tree  is  easily  propsjeated  from 
FIFTEENTH,  in  music,  an  interva.  equiva-  cuttings,  or  by  ringing  some  oranch  and  aor- 
.ent  to  2  octaves.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  rounding  the  cut  place  Dy  a  small  pot  of  earthi 
that  stop  of  an  organ  whose  tones  are  2  octaves  into  which  the  roots  will  penetrate  and  increase 
higher  than  those  of  the  diapasons.  to  such  extent  that  the  branch  may  be  separated 
FIFTH,  in  music,  an  interval  embracing  5  before  the  fruit  upon  it  has  ripened.    Branches 
degrees  of  the  scale,  as  O-G,  D-A,  &c.  also  girdled  by  removing  a  narrow  ring  of  the 
FIG  TREE  (Jicus  ca/rica^  Linn.),  a  native  of  bark  below  the  fruit-bearing  parts,  will  prodnoe 
Asia  and  Barbary,  much  cultivated  in  the  warm*  earlier  ripening  figs,  the  process  being  fonnd 
er  portions  of  the  globe.    The  leaves  of  the  fig  as  safe  and  efficacious  as  with  the  pear  tree 
tree  are  rough,  lobed,  and  deciduous.    The  flow-  or  the  grape  vine.    It  is  cultivated  to  a  oon- 
ers  are  so  curiously  concealed  from  observation,  siderable  extent  around  Boston,  Mass.,  in  con- 
that  many  persons  think  it  has  none,  though  they  servatories  and  forcing  houses  snch  as  are  nsed 
are  veir  numerous,  being  borne  inside  of  a  sue-  in  the  cultivation  of  foreign  grapes.    Trained 
culent.  nollow  receptacle,  which  first  appears  on  upon  the  back  wall  of  snch  structorea,  by  using 
the  sides  of  the  young  shoots  like  a  small  round  espaliers  or  by  nailing  in  the  branches,  a  n^e 
bud.    This  receptacle  is  called  a  syeorus,  and  tree  may  be  made  to  produce  large  crops.    Toe 
on  being  cut  open,  the  minute,  chaf^,  apetalous  branches  are  spread  out  horizontally,  and  so 
florets,  each  furnished  with  8  stamens  and  2  arranged  that  they  can  be  loosened  from  the 
styles,  wiU  be  seen  lining  its  walls.    If  these  walls,  pruned,  washed,  and  cleaned  when  no- 
florets  have  become  duly  impregnated,  the  sy-  oessary.     Judicious  management  is  important 
corns,  after  having  remained  entirely  at  rest  for  to  prevent  too  great  growth  of  young  or  useless 
some  time  at  its  half  growth,  begins  to  swell  shoots.    By  this  mode  two  crops  are  aecored. 
again,  augments  considerably  in  size,  becomes  There  are  many  choice  varieties  of  the  fig,  each 
very  pulpy  and  sweet  when  it  ripens,  assumes  having  some  peculiar  merit.    The  Lcxidon  hor- 
some  kind  of  color,  and  is  the  fig.    The  pulpy,  ticultural  society's  catalogue  for  1842  gives  ^ 
sweet  mass  will  be  found  to  be  penetrated  with  varieties,  and  in  this  number  are  comprised 
small  round  seeds,  each  of  which  is  the  result  fruits  of  white,  green,  yellow,  and  brown  cclorst 
of  a  minute  chafiy  floret.    The  fig  tree  attains  As  an  abundant  bearer,  and  hardier  than  any 
the  height  of  20  feet,  with  a  branching,  spread-  oUier,  the  brown  Turkey  fig  seems  to  be  pre 
ing  he^  like  an  apple  tree,  in  those  countries  ferred.    Downing  considers  it  the  best  for  tb 
where  it  is  indigenous;  but  in  northern  coun-  open  ur,  and  says  that  it  has  a  delicious  flavov 
tries  it  is  seldom  seen  except  as  a  shrub,  unless  The  brown  Ischia,  white  Marseilles,  Brunswid 
when  trained  under  glass.   In  the  middle  states,  and  white  Ischia  are  highly  commended.    M 
where  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  it  is  purposely  J.  F.  Allen,  a  successful  cultivator,  esteer 
kept  low  and  shrub-like,  so  that  it  may  be  bent  very  highly  the  black  flg  of  St.  10chael*s.    T 
to  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth  in  winter,  fr^  ripened  flg  is  delicious  and  luscious.    Fe 
to  protect  it  from  frosts.    In  England  the  tree  however,  fancy  it  on  first  acquaintance,  T 
is  usually  planted  against  a  low  wall,  in  order  experience  soon  decides  in  its  flavor  over 
that  it  may  receive  some  of  the  heat  reflected  dned  and  pressed  fruit  of  commerce. — "Set 
frx)m  the  surface  of  the  soil.    Such  walls  are  all  tiiie  flgs  consumed  in  the  United  States 
sometimes  furnished  with  flues  to  conduct  arti-  Great  Britain  are  grown  in  Turkey.    The 
ficial  heat  to  the  ripening  crop  of  figs  in  autumn,  ports  into  Great  Britain  in  1866  were  4? 
In  some  parts  of  France  it  is  grown  as  a  dwarf  cwt.,  of  the  computed  real  value  of  £83, 
standard  tree,  the  chief  end  being  to  keep  the  and  the  imports  into  the  United  States  d 
branches  short,  low,  and  spreading,  in  order  ^e  year  ending  June  80, 1858,  were  4^98 
that  they  may  benefit  by  the  sun's  rays  reflect-  lbs.,  valued  at  |d08,472,  d  which  169,49 
ing  heat   from  the  earth.     The  soil  is  ma-  valued  at  $16,867,  were  reexported  to 
nured  occasionally  and  stirred  once  a  year,  and  parts  of  the  western  hemi^here. 
some  slight  protection  is  given  to  die  lower       FILANGIERI,  Gastako,  an  Italian  pu 
branches  and  base  of  the  trunk  in  the  winter,  bom  in  Naples,  Aug.  18, 1762,  died  July  2' 
In  the  south  of  England  it  has  been  treated  in  From  1777  he  held  various  c^oes  at  cor 
the  same  way  with  success.    Two  or  more  in  1787  he  was  called  to  the  supreme  coi 
crops  of  fruit  are  produced  from  the  flg  tree  by  finance.    His  principal  work  is  the  Seier 
jnmdous  pruning  and  training,  each  crop  beins  legidcuione^  the  first  4  books  of  whv 
produced  on  distinct  sets  of  shoots.    The  second  published  between  1780  and  1784,  and 
crop,  for  instance,  g^ws  from  the  eyes  or  buds  was  left  nidSnished  at  his  death,  causer 
of  the  shoots  made  in  early  summer,  and  if  the  turely  by  his  excesrive  labors.— -Oarlo 
season  be  sufficiently  long  and  warm,  the  fruit  the  preceding,  bom  in  Naples  in  178^ 
will  ripen ;  but  this  seldom  happens  in  the  open  debted  for  his  military  eancadon  at 
air.    In  hot  oliraates  it  is  the  second  crop  tnat  the  kindness  of  Napoleon  I^  fougl 
is  the  most  prolific  and  valuable,  being  what  ranks  of  the  French  at  the  battle  i 
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Bti|  terred  in  fhe  Neapolitan  anny  nnder  Ma*  lifinor  bv  0.  eoluma  (linn.)*  the  Oonstantino- 

rati  and  bravely  exposed  himself  to  the  rifles  of  pie  hazel,  which  rises  to  a  tree  of  60  or  60  feet 

tiio  ^J^TTolese  in  1815  by  making  a  reconnois-  in  height^  growing  rapidly  and  with  great  vigor 

■ttkoe  at  ^e  bridse  of  the  Tannaro  with  only  in  the  dunate  of  London,  having  been  Intro- 

80  men,  on  which  occasion  he  was  severely  dacedintoEnglandinl665.    A  smaller  tree  of 

iroimded,  and  appointed  general.     The  late  20  feet  in  height  is  fonnd  in  Asia,  a  native  of 

kbic  Ferainand  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  the  top  of  the  mountain  Sheopar  in  Nepanl,  with 

WttSkssj  and  of  the  engineers,  employed  him  a  small  nut,  having  an  exceedingly  hard  shell, 

in  18^  in  bombarding  Messina  and  in  quelling  and  of  a  sweet  flavor,  described  by  Wallich  as 

fli6  rebellion  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  and  as  the  (7.y!»^  the  edge  of  the  calyx  being  remark- 

foremor-general  of  that  island,  he  invested  ably  laciniate  and  shaggy. — In  the  American 

fiiin  with  unlimited  power.    Shortly  after  the  flora  the  filbert  is  represented  by  two  species, 

death  of  Ferdinand,  he  became  Neapolitan  pre-  both  shrubs,  and  producing  small,  sweet  kernels. 

inier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (June,  1859).  The  most  common  is  0,  Americana  (Walter),  a 

FELBERT  (corylua  AveUana,  Willd.)>  a  term  branching  bush  from  8  to  6  feet  nigh,  with 

ji^Hed  to  those  sorts  of  haaselnuts  which  have  coarse  leaves,  broad-ovate  or  elHpticiJ,  acumi- 

T«T  large  hus^.  The  original  species  is  a  native  nate.  heart-shaped  at  base,  irregularly  serrate 

of  Europe,  and  derives  its  specific  name  from  on  their  edges.    It  is  one  of  the  earliest  bloom- 

Avirifino,  a  city  of  Naples,  near  which  it  grows  in  ing  plants,  flowering  about  the  same  time  with 

peat  abundance.    The  common  hazelnut  also  the  black  alder.    It  may  be  found  along  fences, 

paws  wild  in  many  coppices  and  woods  in  stone  walls,  and  among  bushes  and  weeds  in 

&itein.    Hie  name  of  coi^Zutf  comes  from  the  neglected  places,  having  pale  gray  aments,  which 

Qreek  Kopvs,  a  bonnet,  to  which  the  enwrapping  elongate  and  shed  the  abxmdant  yellow  pollen, 

tifyx  may  verv  well  be  compared;  and  hazel  is  to  £ul  upon  the  little  stany,  crimson,  fertile 

flom  Aaiel  (Anglo-Saxon),  which  signifies  a  flowers,  which  project  in  small  clusters  from  the 

Und  of  head  dress.    The  fruit  of  the  fllbert  sides  of  the  branches  and  just  below.   The  nut  is 

(Ol-beard)  is  8  or  4  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  about }  of  an  inch  in  breadth  and  rather  less  in 

eommon  nazelnut,  and  surpasses  it  in  flavor.  length,  covered  with  2  broad  leaves  much  larger 

The  flbmb  is  rdsed  from  layers  made  in  the  than  the  nut,  deeply  and  irregularly  cut  and 

faring;  but  scions  will  grow  if  engrafted  upon  the  fringed  on  the  border,  and  tnmmg  brown  when 

IiaieL    It  is  recommended  to  extirpate  all  the  mature.    Some  accidental  varieties  are  said  to 

wadkgm  ftom  the  roots,  and  to  keep  the  bush  equal  the  European  fllbert  in  dze ;  and  the 

down  by  giving  it  a  low,  spreading,  rather  thin  flavor  of  the  American  hazelnut  is  preferred  by 

liead,  branching  out  about  2  feet  from  the  some  tastes.    There  is  another  wild  species,  not 

nomid,  and  shortening  back  the  extremities  of  so  common,  called  the  beaked  hazel  {u.  roatrata^ 

fte  jonng  shoots  one  half  every  spring.    The  Alton),  a  smaller  shrub,  with  pear-shaped  leaves, 

mosl  esteemed  varieties  among  cultivators  are  irregmarly  serrate,   smooth  above,   hairy  or 

CBfc['4  or  6  in  number,  viz. :  the  frizzled  filbert,  downy  beneath.  The  nut  is  small  and  roundish, 

mmj  known  by  its  handsome,  deeply  cut  husk ;  having  a  bristly  husk  closely  set  about  it,  wluch 

flMTKorUiamptonshire  prolific,  with  a  thick  lengthens  into  a  jagged  beak,  whence  its  com- 

sbell,  hsiry  haaks,  and  ripening  early ;  the  cob-  mon  name.    According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  this 

imt^  ft  very  prolific  kind;  the  C!osford,  with  a  species  extends  as  far  north  as  the  Saskatchewan, 

large,  oblong  nut,  hairy  husks,  remarkably  thin  in  Oanada.    It  occurs  also  upon  the  hiffhest 

dm,  and  of  excellent  flavor.    The  fllbert  grows  Alleghanies,  and  even  in  the  S.  W.  part  Ka  the 

best  in  a  good  soil,  tolerably  dry,  and  occasion-  United  States. 

aDr  manured.    In  Great  Britain,  the  fllbert  is  *   FILE,  a  bar  of  steel,  roughened  by  lines  upon 

mbflj  cultivated  for  the  London  market  in  that  its  surface,  and  used  for  wearing  down  the  face 

part  of  Kent  where  the  soil  is  a  loam  upon  a  dry  of  metals,  or  fashioning  these  into  various  shapes. 

sandy  rock.    The  fllbert  is  monoecious;  that  is,  If  the  instrument  is  cut  with  only  one  set  of 

it  bears  barren  flowers  in  the  form  of  aments  or  lines,  which  form  a  succession  of  parallel  ridees 

osttinfl^  beneath  which,  on  the  same  branches,  across  it,  it  is  said  to  be  single  cut,  and  is  called 

tiie  Ibrtile  flowers  may  be  perceived.    Failure  a  float ;  if  roughened  by  triangular  teeth  or 

in  tiie  crops  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  loss  burrs,  which  are  pushed  up  from  the  face  of  the 

of  liie  aments  by  ii^udioious  pruning  or  by  frosts,  metal  by  a  pyramidal  sharp-pointed  chisel,  it  is 

to  guard  against  which  it  is  reconmiended  to  called  a  rasp.    The  latter  is  used  for  working 

aDow  nnpruned,  wild  specimens  to  grow  among  down  wood ;  floats  are  preferred  for  copper  ana 

die  better  kinds ;  these  prove  of  value  in  im-  other  metals  of  inferior  hardness ;  while  tiie 

mgnation,  and.  being  hardier,  do  not  suffer  double-cut  flies,  made  by  two  sets  of  lines  cross- 

nom  nnusoal  cold.    In  the  United  States,  so  far  ing  each  other,  are  best  adapted  for  taking  hold 

as  ire  are  informed,  the  fllbert  is  only  found  in  of  the  hardest  metals.    Files  are  applied  to  such 

eoQeotions  of  curious  iQirubs  and  trees,  and  is  a  variety  of  purooses,  from  the  heavy  work  of 

not  oalttvated  to  any  extent.    The  value  of  the  machinists  to  we  delicate  operations  of  the 

filbert  la  the  neighborhood  of  London  may  be  watchmaker,  that  they  are  found  in  a  great 

ertimated  by  the  fact  that  as  many  as  80  cwt  number  of  forms  and  sizes.    Some  are  2  or  even 

per  acre  have  been  grown  on  particular  lands.  8  feet  in  length,  while  others  do  not  exceed  f  of 

The  filbert  is  represented  in  Turkey  and  Asia  an  inch.    Their  patterns,  though  numerous,  are 
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mostly  limited  to  certain  established  dasses  of  tlian  flat,  and  all  tbat  have  been  eat  on  one  ^de, 

forms,  of  which  3  are  recognized^  distinguished  are  held  upon  a  block  of  soft  alloy  of  lead  and 

bj  the  cross  sections  of  the  bar,  viz. :  those  de-  tin,  adapted  by  grooves' or  otherwue  to  bold  llie 

rived  from  the  square,  from  the  circle,  and  from  blanks  with  the  npper  ride  properly  presented 

the  equilateral  triangle.    The  common  names  for  receiving  the  cuts.    The  chisels  used  for  this 

of  square,  round,  half-round,  three-square,  &c.,  purpose  are  very  short  for  the  sake  of  stifOMM 

are  given  from  the  form  of  the  section  of  the  and  for  being  convenientlv  held  in  the  fingers 

bar.    In  its  length  also  various  modifications  are  of  the  left  hand,  and  they  have  an  edffe  longer 

given  to  the  shape  of  the  bar,  by  which  many  than  the  width  of  the  face  to  be  cat,  s&arpened 

forms  of  files  are  distinguished!    Taper  files  are  to  an  angle  of  about  20°.    One  being  plaoed 

drawn  down  and  terminate  in  a  sharp  point;  upon  the  blank  at  the  further  end  of  the  file,  it 

parallel  files  are  made  of  a  uniform  size  through-  is  held  inclined  toward  the  person  at  an  an^ 

out  their  length ;  and  blunt  files  are  intermedi-  of  12°  or  14°  from  the  perpendicnlar,  and  it 

ate  between  Siese.    Files  of  the  different  classes  then  smartly  struck  with  the  hammer  held  in 

of  cross  section  are  subject  to  these  modifica-  the  right  hand.    A  groove  is  thus  oat  across  the 

tions.    Then  they  are  variously  designated  ao«  blank  with  any  derired  obliquity,  and  a  ridge  of 

cording  to  the  number  of  lines  cut  to  the  inch,  steel  turned  up ;  the  chisel  xs  then  brought  for- 

an  established  number  being  adopted  by  the  ward  and  slid  from  the  operator  nntU  it  readiet 

JEnglish  file  makers  for  each  length  of  file ;  the  the  ridge  just  made,  which  determines  the  posi- 

coarsest  are  called  rough,  the  next  bastard,  the  tion  of  the  next  out.  which  is  instantly  gtven 

third  smooth,  and  the  last  dead  smooth  or  super-  by  another  blow.    Thus  the  blows  and  the  cats 

fine.    Other  varieties  are  produced  by  leaving  are  made  at  the  rate  of  60  to  80  in  a  minnte, 

an  edge  or  side  or  other  portion  smooth,  or  safe,  their  parallelism  and  oniformity  bdns  seeored 

as  it  is  technically  called,  thus  adapting  the  files  by  the  guiding  ridges  and  by  nniformlty  in  the 

for  working  in  angles  and  recesses  wi&out  cut-  force  ofthe  blows.    The  heavier  the  Mows,  the 

ting  away  portions  it  is  desirable,  to  preserve,  deeper  the  cuts  and  the  higher  the  ridges  are 

The  smooth  part  serves  sometimes  as  a  guide  by  thrown  up,  thus  involving  coarser  work.    The 

which  the  file  is  directed.  For  the  sake  of  econo-  hammers  vary  greatly  in  weight.    The  coarse 

my  an  inferior  blistered  steel  is  commonly  used  files  requiro  them  to  be  of  7  or  8  ponnds,  and 

for  the  heavier  files,  but  for  the  finer  ones  the  best  the  finest  ones  are  made  with  hammers  of  one 

cast  steel  is  selected,  rolled  in  rods  approaching  to  two  ounces  only.    Great  practice  Is  required 

the  dimensions  of  the  files.    The  lai^  flat  files  always  to  give  the  blows  of  eqnal  force  m  io^ 

are  drawn  down  from  the  bars  upon  the  flEtce  euring  uniform  work.    When  the  face  of  the 

of  the  anviL  one  man  striking  with  a  heavy  blank  is  gone  over  once  the  process  is  repeated 

hammer  and  the  other  with  a  small  hand  ham-  for  double-cut  files,  the  chisel  being  held  so  as 

mer.    The  three-square,  half-round,  and  many  to  cause  the  two  sets  of  lines  to  cross  each  other 

other  forms  are  shaped  from  squaro  rods,  the  obliquely.    The  blows  are  lighter,  so  that  the 

end  of  one,  heated  to  blood-red,  being  laid  along  second  set  is  finer  than  the  first    As  the  small 

in  a  die  which  is  set  in  the  anvil,  and  then  ham-  ends  of  taper  files  will  not  bear  the  blows  strock 

mered  in  until  it  fills  it  and  receives  its  form,  upon  the  middle  of  them,  the  work  is  oonmionl]^ 

the  hammers  shaping  the  top  ride.    The  die  finer  at  their  extremities.    Files  with  conrec 

of  the  half-round  files  presents  a  section  of  the  surfaces  are  out  with  the  same  sort  of  chiseb  a 

segment  of  a  circle ;  that  of  a  triangular  file  is  those  wit&  plane  surfaces,  a  row  of  abort  caf 

formed  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle  meeting  at  the  being  first  made  the  length  of  the  file,  then  ai 

bottom.    The  squaro  rod  is  placed  with  one  edge  other  row  whose  ends  connect  with  those  of  t) 

down  in  this  channel,  and  is  then  hammered  first  row,  then  a  third,  and  so  on  till  the  cv 

into  place  and  shape.    Before  the  process  is  meet  around  the  cylindrical  file  or  cover  t 

completed  the  tang  also  is  shaped  out  of  the  curved  surface  of  the  section  of  the  cylinder 

blank.     The  next  operation  is  to  anneal  the  oone.    The  fine  round  files  sometimes  requ 

blanks,  so  as  to  soften  the  steel  for  receivinff  the  as  many  as  20  rows  of  cuts  to  encircle  th( 

impressions  of  the  chisel  used  to  cut  the  hues,  and  an  inch  of  the  file  may  contain  100  c 

This  is  commonly  done  in  a  brick  annealing  The  burrs  upon  rasps  are  punched  np  by  a  r 

oven ;  sometimes  by  heating  the  blanks  buried  ilar  hand  process.    The  workmen  aconire  g 

in  sand  in  an  iron  box,  the  heat  not  being  al-  skill  in  raising  them  in  true  lines,  ana  in  bi 

lowed  to  exceed  a  blood  red.    They  are  then  ing  each  one  opporite  a  vacant  space  in  thi 

smoothed  upon  the  face,  the  small  blanks  by  jacent  lines.    The  directions  of  the  lines 

filing,  the  large  ones  by  srindin^,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  ' 

those  with  parallel  faces  hj  planing.   The  blanks  aro  required. — After  the  files  are  cut  the 

aro  then  ready  for  the  me  cutter,  who,  seated  to  be  hardened — a  process  which  reqnin 

astride  of  a  low  bench,  has  in  front  of  him  perienoe  and  dextenty.    The  teeth  most  t 

an  anvil  of  size  proportionate  to  the  files  he  cuts,  tected  firom  the  direct  action  of  the  fire^ 

Taking  one  of  these,  he  lays  it,  if  flat,  directly  will  become  oxidized  and  roughened.    TI 

on  the  smooth  face  of  the  anvil,  the  end  point-  must  be  heated  uniformly  tmt>aghoat,  a 

ing  toward  him.    The  file  is  kept  in  place  bv  bevond  a  cherry  red.  They  most  be  cooled' 

two  leather  straps,  one  passing  over  each  end,  cold  water,  with  particular  care  in  imi 

which  are  held  down  by  the  feet    FUes  other  them  to  prevent  their  coding  so  oneqoa' 
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ts  warped  fWmi  a  straight  line.    Long  thin  files  which  may  partioalarly  he  named  tihe  wdrks  of 

are  partici:darly  liahle  to  this,  as  also  the  half-  Kr.  John  Russell  at  Sing  Sing,  on  the  Hudson, 
nimd.  and  the  defect  is  afterward  corrected  with       FILIOAJA,  YnrciNzo  da,  an  Italian  lyrical 

difltou^.    To  protect  the  teeth  in  fine  files  they  poet,  horn  in  Florence  in  16id,  died  there,  Sept. 

are  first  oorered  with  a  strong  hrine,  thickened  24^  1707.    He  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and 

irith  beer  grounds,  yeast,  or  some  cheap  kind  of  jurisprudence,  was  appointed  to  several  civil 

flo«RV  as  that  of  beans.  As  this  dries,  the  salt  melts  ofiSoes,  and  was  made  senator  and  governor  of 

•nifomtfy  over  the  surface.    The  carbonaceona  Pisa.    His  poems  are  distinguish^  for  their 

matter  ia  thought  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  patriotic  and  reli^ous  sentiments,  and  their 

iled,  but  animal  charcoal,  as  that  of  burnt  lea-  purity  of  style.    An  ode  which  he  composed 

|ber,  horn,  dec.,  which  is  used  by  some  makers,  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the 

h:  Mtter  adapted  for  this  object,  and  probably  Turks  in  1688  gained  for  him  the  felicitationa 

flte  proBsiate  of  potash  may  prove  stiU  better,  of  several  European  sovereigns.    The  abdicar 

Sbe  temper  of  the  tang  is  brought  down  by  im-  tion  of  Ohristina,  queen  of  Sweden,  induced 

nnr^ng  it  in  melted  lead.    After  hardening,  the  him  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  that  princess^ 

flea  are  thoroughly  cleansed  by  scouring  with  and  he  afterward  received  many  favors  from 

iand  and  water,  and  the  salt  is  got  rid  of  by  her.    One  of  his  sonnets,  entitlea  V Italia^  is 

Iwvlint  them  some  hours  in  lime  water.    They  esteemed  among  the  most  admirable  in  the 

an  then  well  dried,  rubbed  over  with  olive  oil  Italian  language. 

eonti^ng  a  little  turpentine,  tested  with  a       FILIGR£E  (It  JtUgranOj  firom  Lat  JHum^ 

ileea  of  steel,  sorted,  and  packed  in  papers  for  wire,  and  aranum^  a  grain),  ornamental  work 

we  maricet — ^A  variety  of  machines  nave  been  in  fine  gold  or  sUver  wire,  often  made  with 

fafented  to  take  the  place  of  hand  labor  in  cut-  little   metallio   beads   or  grains  interspersed 

ting  fO^BB,    Some  of  these,  as  that  patented  by  among  the  wires.    The  work  may  be  complete 

€kfk  Ericsson  in  1886,  were  made  with  greet  in  itself^  or  it  may  be  used,  as  is  the  common 

teeniiitx,  and  when  introduced  into  large  estab-  method,  by  applying  the  wire  in  flattened  and 

finmenti^  as  this  was  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  twbted  shapes  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  trinkets 

TuKtcm.  axid  sons  of  Sheffield,  each  machine  was  or  whatever  else  it  is  dengned  to  adorn,  and 

ftumd  to  do  the  work  of  nearly  10  men;  but  so  soldering  it  there  in  the  patterns  of  stems  and 

BUmj  difliculties  have  been  met  with  in  their  leaves  of  plants.    It  is  much  practised  by  the 

ttis^  tiiat  they  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  Italians,  who  derived  the  art  m>m  the  eastern 

l^ven  m>.    A  machine  has  recently  been  patent-  nations.    line  specimens  of  it  were  seen  at  the 

ed  in  En^^and  by  M.  Lacroiz,  which  is  recom-  ffreat  exhibition  of  1851,  in  London,  fhnn  Sar- 

mend^  aa  embracing  evenr  motion  requisite  dinia,  Turkey,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  Malta. 

ftr  entting  files,  producing  the  varving  degrees  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  very  expert  in 

ef  fimiiess,  the  blows  of  afferent  force,  the  va-  it,  working  with  the  rudest  sort  of  tools.    The 

tlooeinclhiations  of  the  chisels,  and  all  the  other  leaves  to  be  attached  to  the  roughened  wires, 

Sflfvieea  required  in  cutting  the  different  kinds  of  which  represent  the  stems,  are  hammered  out 

Um»  In  the  London  exhibition  of  1851,  a  Prus-  of  these  same  wires  and  clipped  off  their  enda, 

aim  machine  of  this  class  was  exhibited,  and  the  when  they  are  arranged  in  their  proper  places 

dhnlay  of  hand-cut  files  f^om  France,  Austria,  and  soldered  down. 

ana  other  portions  of  Europe  showed  that  the       FILLIBUSTER.    The  river  Yly  in  Holland  is 

art  waa  carried  to  a  high  degree  ofperfection  said  to  have  fhmished  the  name  fiyboat  in  £ng- 

in  other  countries  beside  England.    Ine  follow-  lish,  in  Qpaxashflibotey  or  by  a  softening  of  the 

Ing&i  recorded  of  the  Danish  articles  of  this  firstsyllable^^ioo^toasortofsmall.fEist-sailing 

ciaas :  ^'  Li  the  Danish  department  was  a  series  vessel  of  about  100  tons  burden,  which  in  the  17th 

of  files  manuflBustured  of  cast  steel  byj.  W.  century  held  in  point  of  sdling  qualities  the  place 

Najto  of  Copei^agen.    The  largest  file,  which  now  oocupied  by  the  Baltimore  clippers.    The 

iraa  sqoare,  was  covered  with  a  series  of  file  buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies,  who  began  their 

ontter'a  cuts,  representing  on  one  face  the  city  depredations  against  Spanish  commerce  in  mere 

of  Ckypehhagen,  on  another  face  the  operations  row  boats,  as  they  acquired  the  means  for  a  more 

of  the  forge  and  of  file  cutting,  &c.    These  formidable  outfit^  selected  these  vessels  as  the 

eflbotswere  entirely  produced  by  the  file  cut-  sort  of  craft  best  suited  to  their  purpose.    Hence 

ter^B  chisel ;  the  effect  of  color  and  shading  be-  they  became  known  in  French  Bajiibuatiei%  and 

log  ffiven  by  the  viurious  angles  of  the  teeth  re-  in  Spanish  as  filUntsten^  an  appellation  giadu- 

fleoniDg  the  light  at  different  degrees  of  obli-  ally  extended  m  those  languages  to  any  kuid  of 

qdtj.    The  teeth  of  a  large  circular  file  were  pirates.    The  term  fillibuster  nas  rebentl^  been 

ootao  as.to  represent,  in  a  spiral  going  several  mtrodueed  into  the  English  language— its  use 

tbiiea  round  the  file,  the  maker^s  name,  the  date,  commencing  in  New  Orleans,  but  thence  n^id- 

wreaths  of  flowers,  dec.    This  file  was  hollow,  ly  spreading  wherever  ]Ekiffli8h  is  spoken— as  a 

wd  contained  within  it  a  second  hollow  file,  designation  for  certain  aaventurers  who  since 

which  in  its  turn  contdned  10  others,  all  oma-  the  termination  of  the  late  war  between  Mexico 

mented  with  wreadbhs,  &c.    The  smallest  file  and  the  United  States  have  busied  themselves 

waa  not  laiger  than  a  small  needle.''    In  the  with  setting  on  foot  within  the  United  States 

United  States  the  manuflEicturo  of  files  is  success-  military  expeditions  designed  to  operate  in  the 

fUly  conducted  in  several  localities ;  among  Spanish  American  countries  to  the  south  of  ua» 
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Tho  pretcnco  of  tlicse  expeditions  bos  been  tbe  be  conceived  tbe  design  of  studying  law.  The 
emancipation  of  those  countries  from  tjTanny  laws  of  New  York  then  required  7  yean* 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  introduction  of  preparation  for  admission  as  attorney  from 
democratic  institutions  after  tho  model  of  the  those  who  bad  not  received  a  classical  edo- 
United  States.  The  real  object  is  generally  un-  cation.  Fillmore  had  yet  two  years  of  his 
dorstood  to  bo  tho  enrichment  of  the  persons  apprenticeship  to  serve.  He  agreed  with  hii 
engaged  therein  by  a  reenacting  of  the  part  of  employer  to  relinquish  bis  wages  for  his  list 
tho  original  Spanish  conquerors.  The  setting  year's  services,  and  to  pay  him  $30  for  his  time, 
on  foot  of  such  expeditious  is  prohibited  by  our  Uis  master  took  his  promise  to  pay  and  releaa- 
neutrality  laws,  but  in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  ed  him.  At  the  same  time  be  made  with  Walter 
they  have  been  a  great  deal  encouraged  by  a  Wood,  Esq.,  a  retired  lawyer,  who  possessed  a 
prevailing  sentiment  in  their  favor.  Thus  the  law  library,  an  arrangement  by  which  ho  was  to 
laws  have  been  frequently  evaded,  and  where  receive  bis  board  during  such  time  as  ho  shoaJd 
violations  of  them  have  been  prosecuted  the  devote  himself  to  Mr.  Wood's  private  business, 
parties  have  often  escaped  conviction.  Tho  most  Blackstono  and  Tidd's  "  Practice  "  were  placed  in 
noted  expedition  of  this  sort  hitherto  was  that  his  hands,  and  be  gave  bis  leisure  time  to  an 
led  by  William  Walker  against  Nicaragua  in  uninstructed  and  bewildered  study  of  their  con- 
1855,  to  the  pecuniary  expenses  of  which,  at  tents,  wondering  why.  in  America,  he  dionld 
least  toward  the  close  of  it,  several  large  capi-  be  put  to  reading  the  laws  of  England.  Three 
talists  are  understood  to  have  contributed.  By  mouths  of  tho  next  winter  were  devoted  to 
means  of  a  military  force  recruited  from  tho  teaching  scbool.  Tho  entire  product  was  fS^ 
United  States,  Walker  was  for  some  months  of  which  $30  fulfilled  his  promise  to  his  master; 
master  of  the  country ;  from  which,  however,  the  remainder  had  to  suffice  for  the  year's  ex- 
after  maintaining  himself  in  it  for  nearly  two  penscs,  except  board.  At  the  age  of  20  he  vu 
years,  he  was  finally  expelled  by  the  union  invited  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  deliver  the  4th 
against  him  of  tho  other  Central  American  states,  of  July  oration  for  that  year,  and  succeeded  so 
Similar  designs  are  understood  to  be  still  en-  well  that  he  was  requested  to  publish  it ;  a  re- 
tertained  against  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Though  quest  which,  after  consulting  Judge  Wood,  be 
expeditions  of  this  sort  are  regarded  in  somo  modestly  and  with  characteristic  caution  de- 
portions  of  the  United  States  with  favor,  and  clined.  At  21,  concluding  that  he  never  shonld 
are  countenanced  to  a  certain  extent  by  men  of  learn  his  profession  by  attending  to  Judge 
position  and  character,  the  parties  actually  par-  Wood's  affairs  in  summer  and  teaching  sch(X)l 
ticipating  in  them  have  consisted  largely  of  in  winter,  and  being  desirous  to  be  near  lus 
foreigners. — ^Fillibustering  is  a  cant  term  much  family,  he  removed  to  Buffalo.  The  journey 
used  of  late  years  in  tbe  legislative  assemblies  was  performed  mostly  on  foot.  He  arrived 
of  tbe  United  States  to  designate  the  employ-  there  an  entire  stranger,  with  $4  in  his  pock- 
ment  of  parliamentary  tactics  to  defeat  a  meas-  et.  His  only  resource  was  keeping  schooL 
ure  by  raising  frivolous  questions  of  order,  calls  During  his  first  winter's  residence  at  Bo& 
of  tho  house,  motions  to  adjourn,  &c.,  in  order  lo,  he  rose  while  it  was  yet  dark,  swept  the 
to  weary  out  the  opposite  party,  or  to  gain  time,  law  ofSce  in  which  ho  was  permitted  to  study, 

FILLMOKE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bounded  built  his  own  fire,  and  stnaied  law  till  break- 

S.  by  Iowa;  area  about  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  according  fast  time.     Ho  knew  no  Latin;  his  Englidi 

to  incomplete  returns  in  1857,  6,595.   It  is  inter-  education  was  hardly  begun;  each  line  was 

sected  by  Root  river  and  its  branches,  and  has  a  read  faithfully  over  and  over  again,  and  firmly 

rolling  surface  and  an  excellent  soil,  well  adapt-  impressed  upon  the  memory.     Nothing  was 

ed  to  grain,  potatoes,  and  pasturage.  -  Capital  passed   until   it  was  thoroughly  understood. 

Preston.  The  day  was  devoted  to  school-keeping,  the 

FILLMORE,  Millard,  18th  president  ot  the  evening  to  discussing  the  subjects  of  the 
United  States,  born  in  tbe  township  of  Locko  morning's  study  with  a  fellow  student.  Tbe 
(now  Summerhill),  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  succeeding  winter  was  still  more  laborioofl. 
1800.  Ho  was  the  2d  of  the  9  children  of  Nathan-  His  school  was  2  miles  from  the  village.  Tl»e 
iel  and  PlioDbe  FiUnioro.  Cayuga  co.  was  at  postmaster  being  absent^  Fillmoro  was  employ- 
that  time  a  wilderness,  broken  by  a  few  pioneer  ed  temporarily  to  perform  a  large  share  of  the 
settlements.  Tho  nearest  house  to  that  of  tho  duties  of  the  office.  He  rose  in  winter  in  time 
Fillmores  was  4  m.  distant.  Young  Fillmore's  for  the  4  o'clock  morning  stage  which  passed 
education  was  limited  to  instruction  in  reading,  by  his  school  house ;  made  his  fire,  swept  bis 
writing,  spelling,  and  the  simplest  branches  of  school  room,  and  studied  law  alone  and  by  can- 
arithmetic,  lie  never  saw  either  a  grammar  or  die  light  till  breakfast  The  day  was  spent  in 
a  geography  until  he  was  19  years  of  age.  At  school ;  the  evening  till  late  at  nisht  witn  muls 
14  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  fuller's  trade,  and  post  oflSce  accounts.  By  the  spring  of 
and  the  next  5  years  were  devoted  to  dressing  1823  he  had  so  far  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
clotli,  carding  wool,  and  to  labor  upon  bis  bar,  that  by  tlie  intercession  of  several  of  its 
father's  farm.  A  portion  of  each  winter  was  leading  members  he  was  admitted  as  an  atto^ 
also  spent  in  attending  the  rude  common  schools  ney  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Erie  co., 
of  the  comitry.  In  1819  his  father  removed  although  he  had  not  conaplet«d  the  period  of 
to  Aurora,  in  Erie  CO.  Bcmg  left  in  Cayuga  co.,  study  usually  required.    He  purchased  a  few 


b*wi»<.l«t[*-Jr*i>rcsonlativc  lo  tlicrtatelogisla  of  the  state.     It  no  happened  tliat  these  6  mem- 

Wrg  ty  tlii-antiiiiiisoiiic  pnrtv.  Ho  served  8  auo  l>er«  were  all  whig*,     rarties  wens  so  evenly 

aaicetcmis  ri'IiriDfc  in  lliu  spring  of  1631,  and  halanced  in  the  huii«e,  thfttif  Ihew  C  mcinbera 

wfin'ncThili  JTi  t'lr  luriilntiirnn  hi^h  repnta-  were  ndmitled  at  onee  it  would  give  the  whigi 

tins  for  inie;,-riir,  candor  in  arpiimcnt,  thurou^b  .control  of  its  orfcanizstion,  including  the  dec- 

feTcMiitatiuu.  aud  thcfjuthfulgwrformanccoftho  tion  of  speaker,  while  irthejcouUI  be  deprived 

MmainTi  delai)<  of  tvi-rj  dotj.    llo  particularly  of  their  seatj  until  Iho  house  should  be  orgoo- 

^■tiiigut'biil   liimsclf  by  hii   advoeoey  of  iho  ized,  iLi  organixatinn  would  l>e  controlled  by  the 

Kt  Ut  »I->li-h   iiiipriionuient   fur  debt,  which  demoerats.     Tlio  whigs  contended  that  the  cer- 

*»•  paivJ  in  1^31,  and  which  was  draftcil  bv  lificaleofthc  povcmor,  aulhenticitc<iby  thcuaal 

iam,  ticv]-t'.ng  lliv  p"rliuin  n-Inlive  to  prLKreoff.  of  Iho  stale,  shou hi  be  received  an  ii resumptive 

is^  in  luurti  uf  recurO,  whicli  Were  drawn  by  eviJooco  of  the  right  of  iho  5  member*  to  their 

th»  Uoa.  J"lin  C.  ^[K'i:'-tT.— In  the  autanin  of  sentj  ;  that  (hey  should  bo  pcrmiltetl  to  narti- 

ISaS  L*  wa-  iIi:i-!i'don  the  anti-Jacltwnoranti-  cipate  in  the  organisation  of  tlie  house,  and  that 

■daicitint  oil  liiki't  to  e<int.T<.>-i-<.     Af.or  sorv-  afli'rward  the   claims   of  contestmits   to   their 

b^  ikne  t<nii  he  r.tlr..'d  till  1»30,  when  ho  was  seals   should   bo   bvealigated  in  the   ordiciary 

i^Isi-UtI  l.j  the  S.IH10  [Kisilion  a«  a  whiij.     lie  conme  of  business.     The  democrats  insisted  that 

W  cL-*t'n   a;.'ain  ill  lSo'<,  and  iu;ain  in  1^0.  the   liuuso   should   decide   the  question  before 

U  IM2.  aithoi-jjh  he  had  pri'viou*ly  wriltcn  a  ctccling  a  s[>eaker.  A  violent  debate  arose.  The 

bUft  dt<  :iiiii.;;  to  servo  another  tcnii,  he  was  hoiiM)  remained  in  a  disurpuiized  and  confused 

»»u nil..  11.-1  jf  r> nnniinuti-J  by  the  whig  conven-  condition  until   l>ec.  6,  when  Mr.  Adams  was 

tkn  of  l:i»  di-;rji!,  and  il  Wiif  willi  ilirlicnlly  e!io«eu  temporary  choinnan.     Two  weeks  were 

iLal  he  obtaiiii-J  K'nvo  from  lii*  roii-lilueiils  to  consnmol  in  dijcUBsingtlidinOTlion  whether ttie 

ntire  from  ilie  public  seri  ice.     In  congress  ho  5  N'ew  Jersey  members  should  be  permitleil  to 

me  pTidu.iiij  to  the  (ir-l  ranL  for  integrity,  in-  parlici|mlo    in  organizing  the  house.     A    re»- 

tetfry.  a.-i'l  pra<:<i<'ul  abilily,     I>nrlni;  the  I'.-irly  olution   to  admit  them  wai  hMt  by  a  lio  vote. 

ftn  n<  hi>  c.'ng7i'-Mini:il  career  n  naliomJ  b^ink  A  cpealttr  was  chosen  on  l*vc,  18,  and  iho  dis- 

VM  tli«  [rr>iiiinint  FUliji'i  t  of  dJM-ii'i.inn.     Mr,  nisniun  llien  resumed.     Ur.  Fillmore  was  as- 

TSimurv  waj  liiver  a  wurui  frieudof  iho  bank,  signed  a  pkeo  on  tho  coumittee  oo  elecUooa. 
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He  canrassed  the  entire  vote  of  the  state  of  states,  in  the  whi^  national  oonTention  wluck 
New  Jersey,  devoting  8  months'  time  to  this  met  at  Baltimore,  May  1,  1844.    In  the  con- 
repulsive  drudgery.    A  majority  of  the  com-  vention  of  the  w bigs  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
mittee,  hcing  democrats,  reported  that  the  5  which  met  Sept  11,  he  was  nominated  for  gov- 
contostants,  also  democrats,  were  entitled  to  crnor  by  acclamation,  but  was  defeated  by  Silai 
the  seats,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  5  whigs,  who  Wright,  Mr.  Clay  being  defeated  at  the  same 
held  the  certificate  of  the  governor.    The  mi-  time  in  the  presidentiu  election  by  Mr.  Polk, 
nority  of  the  committee,  among  whom  was  Mr.  — In  1847  Mr.  illlmore  was  elected  comntrdler 
Fillmore,  were  satisfied  that  3  at  least  of  the  of  the  state  of  New  York,  an  office  which  at 
whig  members  were  unjustly  excluded  by  the  that  time  included  in  its  sphere  many  duties 
majority  report.    On  March  6,  by  a  strict  party  now  distributed  among  various  departmenti. 
vote,  overruling  the  decision  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  In  his  report  of  Jan.  1, 1849,  he  suggested  that 
Fillmore  was  declared  to  be  out  of  order  while  a  national  bank,  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the 
supporting  his  views  on  this  question,  and  all  free  banking  system  of  New  York,  with  the 
further   debate  was   substantially  prohibited,  stocks  of  the  United  States  as  the  sole  basis 
On  March  10  the  democratic  contestants  were  upon  which  to  issue  its  currency,  might  be 
admitted  to  their  seats,  and  their  title  to  them  established  and  carried  on  so  as  to  prove  a  great 
confirmed  by  a  party  vote  on  July  16.    This  convenience  to  the  government,  with  entire 
brief  history  of  the  celebrated  New  Jersey  case  safpty  to  the  people.  His  suggestions  have  since 
is  given  in  this  place,  as  Mr.  Fillmore  was  one  been  approved  by  many  of  our  most  eminent 
of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  it,  and  by  his  financiers  of  different  political  parties. — ^In  June, 
labor  in  the  committee  and  zeal  in  debate  upon  1848,  he  was  nominated  by  the  whig  national 
the  questions  involved,  added  greatly  to  his  rep-  con\*ention  for  the  vice-presidency,  with  Gen. 
ntation  throughout  the  country.    Hitherto  Mr.  Zachary  Taylor  for  president;  and  was  elected 
Fillmore  had  always  been  in  a  minority  in  the  in  the  ensuing   November.    In  Fcbruarv  he 
national  councils ;  but   the    whig  party    was  resigned  the  office  of  comptroller,  and  on  March 
largely  in  the  majority  in  the  27th  congress,  6, 1849,  was  inaugurated  as  vice-president.  "When 
which  assembled  in  1841.    A  now  financial  sys-  congress  met  in  December,  California  presented 
tem,  and  an  entirely  new  tarilT,  were  to  be  de-  itself  for  admission  into  the  Union,  nnder  a  con- 
vised  and  put  in  operation.    Under  the  cir-  stitution    excluding   slavery,  framed   without 
cumstances  the  posiXion  of  chairman  of  the  legal  authority,  by  a  convention  of  its  pcopk 
committee  of  ways  and  means  was  the  most  There  being  at  this  time  an  equal  number  of 
arduous,  the  most  responsible,  and  at  the  same  free  and  slave  states  in  the  confederacy,  the 
time  the  most  honorable  place  in  the  house.   It  proposition  to  admit  California  and  thus  destroy 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  he  devoted  the  balance  of  power  in  the  senate  in  favor  <h 
himself  to  the  performance  of  its  duties  with  the  free  states  excited  throughont  the^  South 
even  more  than  his  accustomed  industry.    The  the  most  violent  opposition,  founded  in  part 
session  continued  9  months,  during  which  time  on  the  irregular  manner  in  which  its  consti- 
he  was  not  absent  a  single  hour  from  the  house,  tution  had  been  framed.    At  the  same  time, 
tliough  he  did  his  full  share  of  the  labors  of  the  Descret,  now  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  were 
committee.    The  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  without    a   government;  while  the  boundary 
bill  involved  an  examination,  digestion,  and  ar-  between  the  latter  and  Texas  was  in  contro- 
rangement  of  figures  and  statistics  appalling  to  versy,  and   Texas  was    threatening    to   take 
any  but  a  mind  strengthened  by  years  of  toil-  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  by  force, 
some  investigations.   Although  Mr.  Fillmore  did  President  Taylor,  in  his  message,  recommended 
not  profess  to  bo  the  discoverer  of  any  original  the  admission  of  California,  and  that  congress 
system  of  revenue,  still  the  tariff  of  1842  was  a  should  await  the  action  of  the  people  of  the 
new  creation,  and  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  other  newly  acquired  territories    and   admit 
distinction  of  being  its  author.    At  the  same  them  in  the  form  of  states,  with  or  without 
time,  with  great  labor,  he  prepared  a  digest  of  slavery,  as  their  constitutions  should  prescribe. 
the  laws  authorizing  all  appropriations  reported  He  made  no  suggestions,  however,  for  the  gov- 
by  him  to  the  house  as  chairman  of  the  commit-  ernment  of  the  territories  in  tlie  mean  time,  nor 
tee  of  ways  and  means,  so  that  on  the  instant  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  between 
he  could  produce  the  legal  authority  for  every  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  To  reconcile  the  South 
expenditure  which  he  recommended    Sensible  to  the  admission  of  California,  Mr.  Clay  intro" 
that  tliis  was  a  great  safeguard  against  improper  duced  his  famous  "  omnibus  bill.'*  ^See  Clat, 
expenditures,  and  one  that  was  likely  to  be  Hexrt.)  The  whig  party  was  di video,  a  portion 
neglected,  ho  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolu-  supporting  the  policy  of  President  Taylor,  and 
tion  requiring  the  departments,  when  they  sub-  a  portion  that  of  Mr.  Clay.    The  debates  in 
mitted  estimates  of  expenses,  to  accompany  the  senate  were  extremely  acrimonious.  A  yio- 
them  with  a  reference  to  the  laws  authorizing  lent  agitation  ensued  throughout  the  Union, 
them  in  each  instance.  This  has  ever  since  been  Threats  of  secession  in  caso  of  the  admission  of 
the  practice  of  the  government.     Mr.  Fillmore  California  were  made  by  southern  statesmen 
retired  from  congress  in  March,  1843.    He  was  even  of  the  moderate  and  conservative  school; 
the  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  supported  and  many  persons,  not  hitherto  deemed  timid 
by  his  own  state  and  by  some  of  the  western  men,  were  exceedingly  anxious  and  alarmed  as 


ta  roonirt  witli  Itie  pmri^iong  or  the  nin»tiln-  tween  Uie  Hisiwippi  nnd  thr  I'nrina ;  ■  provi- 

tioo  rrUiitig  ti  llio  writ  of  habMt  torpui.   That  rion  for  ifUlint;  di*f>iit<^  land  titles  in  CiJifor- 

vAnr  prr|iirrd   ■  nrilten  opinion  inTavoror  nia,  and  an   cxt«iHi(>ii   of  tlio   »Tiitcm   of  land 

iu  rofHtitntionalilv.     Tlie  president  conturred  laws  over  lli«  ncitljaciiiiired  tcrritoriM;  a  law 

!■  Ihi*  opinion  and  signed   tho   act,  togrlher  tu  provide  for  the  retirinj^   of  snperannnatad 

with  the  trM  iif  the  ronipromiw  mca-iure^  Tlie  offiecrs  fh'in   active  tervice   id   tho  army  and 

hptiT«  flare  law  WM  eiccedinRly  offensive  to  navy  ;  a  board  of  eoiiimiMioners  for  th«  adjiiit- 

fnat  nnmlier*,  if  not  lo  a  m^ority.  of  tlio  whig  inent  of  private  elaiins  «(min»t  the  piverrment ; 

partj  of  the  North,  m  well  as  to  those  known  and,   in    eonrlu«iiin.    "  an    adherence    to    th« 

Krictlv  as  anti->1averj  men.     Its  eieculion  was  adjaslment    e<tabli!>hed    by    (he    eompromiso 

nautfd.  ariil  tlaw*  were  rcencd  from  the  cos-  measure",    until   time   and   eiperienec    sbonhl 

tody  of  tlie  mar«hsl»  by  mobs  at  Boston,  Pyra-  denionslrale    tho    new-ssity   for   fulnro    legl»- 

ewe,    and  C'hri*iiana   in   I'cnnrylvania,  in  the  lalion  lo    ^ard    against    evanion    or   ahnse." 

lasiof  whirh  pl.ie.-s  one  or  two  persons  were  Hut    Ms   administration  being    in    a    political 

kiQed.    Tlie  pri-*idcnt  aiinonntvd  hi*  intention  to  minority  in  both  houses  of  eoncress,  nona  of 

toftffe*  tlie  law,  and  i«ued  a  proclanialion  call-  thenc  recommendations  calling  for  action  were 

hi(  npon  all  ofliren  to  i-erfonn  their  diitv  in  its  adontcd,  cirvpting  thnxo  for  tho  icttlcraent  of 

""       "■   "        "  --■      1   were    Instituted    in  land  claims  in  California,  and  tJio  survey  of  it* 


3  in*tances  against  the  rescuers,  but  with-     public  lands,  and  for  an  asylum  for  disabled  and 
artical  rt-rdls,  owing  to  the  nnpoptikrity    deslitute  seamen.     I>urtng  tliis  sewicm  roncreM 
cfl^Uw.     Allhontfh  itwoj  known  that  tho    mailo  an  ap]iropriation  fur  the  cit<-n<i«n  oMha 


frwidect  was  in  favor  of  the  compronil<ie  mens-  cnpitol  according  to  such  plan  as  might  t>«  ap- 

■TM  as  a  «  hole,  and  telected  a  cabinet  enter-  proved   bv  the  proidt'Ut.     Having  ndopied  k 

taisiog  the  same  view^  yet,  in  piir«iinnre  of  a  jdiui,  on  July  *,  1851,  he  laid  the  corner  slono 

fvorral   rote  which   ho  had  hid  du«n  for  his  of  the  cilcnsion,  ainid  an  imnienv  concoaraa 

<&-UI  a^lioiL  ho  did  not  scli   to  ei(rci*o  any  of  [n-ople,  who  were  addre*ed  l.y  Daniel  Web- 

WtoeiKf  in  their  favor,  nor  dill  ho  ft«ume  nnv  ster.      U-arning  that   an   attempt   was   to    b« 

re^piO'ibilitv  in  ri»i«.''t  lo  lliem,  excfptingsuen  made  to  invade  Cuba  by  lawless   citizens  of 

a  strictly  bdongcd  to  Lis  duties  u  pntideot.  tho  Uoitcd  Stales,  the  pretddcot  on  A|>ril  29, 
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1851,  issued  a  proclamation  warning  them  of  American  steamer  Promethens  at  San  Joan, 
the  consequences.  On  Aug.  4,  however,  an  an  ample  apology  was  reqnired  and  given  in  a 
expedition  under  Lopez,  in  the  steamer  Pam-  letter  by  Lord  Granville,  Jan.  16, 1852.  In  Uie 
pero,  sailed  from  New  Orleans  by  the  conniv-  autumn  of  1852,  Mr.  Greorge  Law  of  New  York 
ance  of  the  collector  of  that  port  and  landed  in  city  claimed  the  right  to  send  to  Cuba  in  the 
Cuba.  They  were  there  captured ;  some  were  steamer  Orescent,  owned  by  him,  an  individoal 
executed,  a  few  pardoned,  and  the  remainder  obnoxious  to  the  Cuban  .authorities.  They 
sent  prisoners  to  Spain.  Tlioso  sent  to  Snain  would  not  permit  the  vessel  to  land.  Mr.  Law 
were  finally  pardoned,  and  congress  paid  tneir  proposed  to  seek  redress  bv  force.  In  a  letter 
expenses  home.  The  collector  of  New  Orleans  to  the  collector  of  New  York,  dated  Nov.  12, 
was  removed  from  office,  and  the  steamer  Pam-  1852,  Mr.  Fillmore  stated  that  the  controversy 
pero  seized  by  the  government,  and  condemned  was  one  to  be  settled  by  the  government,  and 
and  sold  for  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  not  by  a  private  citizen,  and  that  should  JJLr, 
During  the  same  summer  information  was  pri-  Law  attempt  to  obtain  redress  as  a  private  citi- 
vately  communicated  to  the  president  which  zen  by  force,  the  whole  power  of  the  govem- 
led  him  to  suspect  that  a  Dr.  Gardner  had  pre-  ment  would  be  interposed  to  prevent  it.  Tliis 
sented  a  fraudulent  claim  to  the  Mexican  com-  letter,  at  Mr.  Fillmore's  request  was  communi- 
missioners,  which  had  been  maintained  by  for-  cated  to  Mr.  Law,  who  desisted  from  any  ftirther 
gery  and  peijury,  and  allowed,  and  on  which  he  warlike  demonstrations.  Mr.  Webster  died  Oct 
bad  drawn  from  the  treasury  nearly  $500,000.  24,  1852,  and  Mr.  Edward  Everett  was  ap- 
A  prosecution  was  immediately  instituted,  Gard-  pointed  his  successor  as  secretaiy  of  state.  His 
ner  was  convicted  and  committed  suicide,  and  a  brief  term  of  office  was  distinguished  by  his  let- 
large  portion  of  the  money  obtained  by  him  was  ter  declining  the  proposition  for  a  tripartite 
recovered.  In  his  message  of  1851,  beside  re-  treaty  with  England  and  France,  by  which  each 
iterating  the  views  expressed  in  that  of  1850,  country  was  to  disclaim  then  and  for  the  future 
the  president  urged  a  revision  of  the  fee  bill  of  all  intention  to  obt^  possession  of  the  island 
the  U.  S.  courtsw  a  thorough  revision  and  codi-  of  Cuba.  But  in  his  message  to  congress  in 
fication  of  the  laws  of  congress  then  in  force,  Dec.  1852,  the  president  expressed  his  opinion 
and  a  law  prescribing  the  relative  rank  of  offi-  that  the  incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  Union 
oers  in  the  army  and  navy.  Mr.  Fillmore's  ad-  would  be  a  hazardous  and  impolitic  measure, 
ministration  is  distinguished  by  the  expedition  Mr.  Fillmore  retired  from  the  presidency  March 
of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan,  in  a  squadron  4,1852.  lie  left  the  country  at  peace  within  and 
which  sailed  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and  which  without,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  degree 
resulted  in  a  favorable  ti*eaty  with  that  conn-  of  prosperity  in  all  departments  of  its  industry, 
try.  During  the  years  1851  and  1852  trea-  In  his  cabinet  there  had  never  been  a  dissenting 
ties  were  also  formed  with  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  voice  as  to  any  measure  of  his  administration ; 
Brazil,  and  other  South  American  states.  A  and  upon  his  retiring  from  office,  a  letter  was 
steamer  was  sent  to  explore  the  La  Plata  and  addressed  to  him  by  all  its  members,  expressing 
its  confluents.  Believing,  from  the  gold  pur-  their  united  appreciation  of  his  abiHties^  his  in- 
chased  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  there  must  tegrity,  and  ms  devotion  to  the  public  service, 
be  large  deposits  of  that  metal  in  its  interior,  At  the  whig  convention  of  1852,  although  his 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  discovery  of  large  quan-  policy,  the  fugitive  slave  law  included,  was  ap- 
titles  of  gold  there  would  result  in  tlio  prosper-  proved  by  a  vote  of  227  against  60,  and  althoogh 
ous  emigration  of  many  of  the  free  colored  peo-  one  of  his  cabinet,  who  was  known  to  have  ap- 
ple of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fillmore  despatched  proved  of  all  his  measures,  was  nominated  for 
an  expedition  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  with  instruc-  vice-president,  he  could  not  command  20  votes 
tions  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  and,  if  from  the  free  states.  This  was  owing,  no  doubt, 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  location  of  its  gold  de-  partly  to  his  lack  of  friends  among  active  poll- 
posits.  This  expedition,  it  is  understood,  failed  ticians  whom  he  had  never  sought  to  conciliate 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  commander,  by  hopes  of  patronage,  and  partly  to  the  ezer^ 
Another  exploring  expedition  under  Capt.  Ring-  tions  of  the  friends  of  other  candidates^  but 
gold  was  despatched  by  order  of  congress  into  chiefly  to  his  unpopularity  with  that  lam  see- 
the Chinese  seas.  An  expedition  was  also  or-  tion  of  his  party  wuom  he  had  alienated  by  his 
dered  by  the  president  to  explore  the  valley  of  signature  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Hia  depart- 
the  Amazon.  This  accomplished  its  object,  and  ure  from  the  seat  of  government  was  also  em- 
instructive  reports  were  made  by  Lieuts.  Hem-  bittercd  by  a  heavy  domestic  grief.  Mrs.  illl- 
don  and  Gibbon.  Mr.  Fillmore  carried  out  more,  whose  early  advantages  had  been  saperior 
strictly  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  in  the  to  his  own,  and  who  through  his  rising  fortnnes 
affairs  of  foreign  countries,  and  frankly  stated  had  been  his  nearest  friend  and  conns^or,  died 
his  views  upon  this  subject  in  an  interview  with  at  Washington,  March  80,  and  he  returned  to 
Kossuth.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  ap-  '  Bufialo  deprived  at  once  of  public  eoiployment 
peared  clearly  enough  by  the  celebrated  letter  and  of  the  solaces  of  private  Ufe. — oince'  the 
of  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  to  M.  Hulse-  close  of  his  administration,  Mr.  iHlmore  has  de- 
mann,  how  little  the  administration  sympathized  voted  himself  to  the  study  of  general  literature 
with  Austria  in  its  struggle  with  Hungary.  The  with  systematic  industry.  Daring  the  spring  and 
British  man-of-war  Express  having  fired  into  the  summer  of  1854,  he  made  an  exteoalTe  tonr 
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flirongh  the  southern  and  many  of  the  western  situation  of  Fillmore  is  very  beantifal,  being 
states ;  bot  the  year  was  rendered  one  of  the  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  main  Wahsatch 
saddest  of  his  life,  by  the  death  of  his  only  range,  and  commanding  a  view  of  at  least  150 
daughter.  By  this  bereavement  he  was  left  m.  westward  into  the  Great  Basin.  The  alti- 
witn  an  only  son,  now  a  practising  lawyer  in  tade  of  the  site  is  more  than  5,000  feet  above 
BofEalo.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  after  an  excnr-  the  sea,  considerably  exceeding  that  of  Salt  Lake 
sion  through  New  England,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  City.  In  one  respect  Fillmore  differs  noticeably 
where  he  remained  until  June,  1856.  He  was  from  the  chain  of  towns  running  north  ward  from 
received  with  marked  distinction  by  the  leading  it  toward  the  Salt  lake ;  it  is  open  on  all  sides, 
statesmen  and  at  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  whereas  most  of  the  others  are  walled.  The 
The  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  tendered  to  him  by  difficulty  of  transit  from  the  northern  and  most 
tihe  university  of  Oxford,  but  he  declined  the  hon-  populous  portion  of  the  territory  in  the  winter, 
CHT.  While  at  Rome  he  received  the  news  of  his  led  the  Mormon  legislature  in  1856  to  pass  re- 
nomination  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the  solves  removing  the  scat  of  government  to  Salt 
American  party.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  Lake  City ;  but  it  has  been  conceded  that  these 
bat  before  the  close  of  the  campaign  it  became  resolves  were  unauthorized,  and  the  capital  is 
evident  even  to  his  friends  that  the  real  strug-  now  definitely  established  at  Fillmore. 
rie  was  between  the  democrats  and  the  repub-  FILTER,  an  instrument  for  separating  from 
Scans.  Very  many  of  those  with  whom  ho  was  fluids  the  foreign  substances  mechanictdly  inter- 
the  first  choice  for  president  cast  their  votes  mixed  with  them.  Beds  of  sand  and  gravel  con- 
cither  for  Mr.  Buchanan  or  Mr.  Fremont^  be-  stitute  natural  filters,  through  which  the  waters 
lieving  that  there  was  no  hope  of  Mr.  Fillmore^s  of  springs  flow  upward  clear  from  all  sediment 
election ;  and  though  he  received  the  support  of  and  visible  impurity.  Artificial  filters  are  con- 
large  numbers  in  all  the  states,  Maryland  alone  structed  upon  the  same  principle ;  a  diaphragm 
£ve  him  its  electoral  vote.  On  Feb.  10,  1858,  of  some  substance  is  presented,  through  3ie 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Mcintosh,  the  pores  of  which  the  fluid  can  penetrate,  but 
yonngest  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Car-  which  are  so  fine  that  they  arrest  the  particles 
michael  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  Ho  has  since  re-  held  in  suspension.  They  are  variously  con- 
sided  in  Buffalo,  devoting  himself  to  study  and  structed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  to 
to  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  enjoying  that  be  purified.  The  chemist  takes  a  disk  of  un- 
general  respect  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  by  sized  white  paper,  and  doubling  it  twice,  Intro- 
nis  many  years  of  public  service,  and  by  his  duces  it  into  a  funnel  of  proper  size,  which,  for 
punctilious  and  faithful  performance  of  all  the  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  fluid,  is  com- 
anties  of  private  life.  monly  ribbed,  and  opening  one  of  the  folds, 
FTTJjMORE  CITY,  the  capital  of  Utah  ter-  pours  in  the  liquid.  This  soon  drops  through 
ritory,  is  the  principal  settlement  in  Millard  co.,  the  paper  and  the  funnel,  leaving  the  sediment 
and  lies  about  150  m.  almost  due  S.  from  the  behind ;  if  any  of  this  passes  through  in  the 
Great  Salt  lake.  Both  it  and  the  county  were  commencement  of  the  operation,  it  is  common- 
named  in  honor  of  Millard  Fillmore,  who  is  ly  retained  when  returned  after  the  pores  of 
held  in  great  esteem  amon^  the  Mormons  on  the  paper  are  wet  and  partially  obstructed, 
aoooont  of  the  favor  he  displayed  toward  them  The  sediment  is  often  the  object  of  this  pro- 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  territory  cess ;  in  this  cose  it  may  be  washed  clean  of 
in  1850.  The  city  charter  was  granted  by  the  the  liquid  which  contained  it  by  the  use  of 
territorial  legislature  in  Feb.  1852.  The  white  water,  or  sometimes  of  some  other  fluid  which 
population  now  (1859)  is  about  700.  In  the  has  no  chemical  action  upon  the  residuum, 
vicinity  is  one  of  the  government  Indian  farms,  Paper  is  an  excellent  material  for  filters ;  but 
which  is  the  head- quarters  of  a  band  of  Pah-  those  kinds  should  be  selected  which  contain 
vant  or  Para-vant  Indians,  an  offshoot  of  the  the  least  amount  of  earthy  matters,  lime  partic- 
gieat  Utah  nation.  The  chief,  Canosh,  is  not-  ularly,  the  presence  of  which  may  affect  the 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  inveterate  thieves  that  composition  of  the  substances  employed.  These 
infest  the  roads  across  the  continent.  The  main  may,  however,  be  in  part  dissolved  out  by  acids 
wagon  road  to  California  via  Parowan,  Moun-  before  using  the  filter.  Each  filter  is  used  only 
tain  Meadows,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Bernardino,  once ;  and  thus  there  is  no  accumulation  of  im- 
passes through  Fillmore,  and  for  many  years  purities  to  impair  its  quality.  The  weight  of 
the  principal  subsistence  of  Canosh  and  his  the  ashes  yielded  by  a  disk  of  the  size  used 
hana  has  been  derived  from  depredations  upon  being  known,  the  quantity  of  the  insoluble 
American  travellers.  The  only  building  in  Fill-  precipitate  collected  in  the  filter  may  be  deter- 
more  of  any  pretension  is  the  capitol.  The  plan  mined  by  burning  both  together,  thus  avoiding 
of  this  edifice,  of  which  one  wing  only  has  been  risk  of  loss  in  removing  the  fine  particles,  and 
completed,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  proportion  due  to  the 
with  a  rotunda  in  the  centre  60  feet  in  diameter,  filter  when  the  burnt  product  is  weighed. 
The  material  is  red  sandstone,  rough  hammered.  Apothecaries  also  use  paper  filters,  but  generally 
AU  the  other  buQdings  in  the  town  are  of  of  coarser  material  and  folded  from  a  square 
adobe  or  else  of  fire-burned  brick,  which  last  is  piece  in  a  number  of  folds  like  those  of  a  paper 
made  nowhere  else  within  the  territory,  and  fan,  all  of  which  terminate  in  one  point  which 
rarely  here,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel.   The  was  the  centre  of  the  square.    Paper  filters  are 
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strengthened  and  mode  more  impervions  when  like  rain,  in  order  to  take  op  the  air  fbmid  h 
necessary  bv  using  one  within  another.  In  fil-  rain  water,  and  which  it  has  loat  in  its  fiHcrin^ 
tering  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  extracts,  a  When  the  river  water  is  very  turbidy  the  upper 
very  efficient  q)paratus  is  made  use  of  by  the  strata  require  roiewal  twice  a  day  on  aoooant, 
apothecaries,  called  Boullay^s  filter,  which  has  of  the  impurities  deposited.  The  quantity  cf* 
been  already  noticed  under  Extbacts.  The  old  water  passed  tlirough  them  is  proportional  to 
pharmaceutists  used  a  cone-shaped  bag  of  cot-  the  area  of  the  filt^ng  snr&oe.  Each  sqntre 
ton  or  woollen  called  Hypocrates^s  sleeve,  and  metre  of  surface  produces  in  24  hoon  about 
the  same  contrivance  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  8.000  litres  of  pure  water,  or  each  square  foot 
the  clarification  of  sirups  and  other  viscid  aoout  78^  standard  gallons.  The  result,  how- 
liquids.  Cotton  flannel,  which  has  a  thick  nap^  ever,  varies  with  the  state  of  deanlinesi  in. 
is  an  excellent  material.  The  conical  hat  body  which  the  filtering  materials  are  kept ;  and  ai 
made  of  felt  is  well  adapted,  before  its  shape  is  the  degree  of  retardation  cannot  be  ascertained 
altercMl,  to  the  filtration  of  fixed  oils.  Corro-  beforehand,  it  will  be  imposnble  to  cidculate 
rive  liquids,  as  strong  acids,  may  be  cleared  by  with  accuracy  the  cqwcity  of  any  filter  of 
passing  them  through  pure  silicious  sand  sup-  this  nature.  An  ingenious  filter  was  noticed 
ported  upon  coarse  fragments  of  glass  placed  in  at  the  London  exhibition,  sent  by  the  Wenham 
the  neck  of  a  funnel  and  gradually  diminishing  lake  ice  company  of  Massachnaetts,  the  inven- 
in  size  upward.  Sponges  have  been  used  for  tion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bird.  It  consists  of  a 
filters  from  time  immemorial  for  purifying  the  siphon,  the  abort  limb  of  which  terminates  in 
water  of  the  Niger ;  unless  often  replaced,  they  a  cylindrical  box,  which  is  placed  in  a  cask  of 
have  the  defect  common  to  all  filters  made  of  water  under  the  surface.  This  box  contaias 
organic  materials,  as  straw,  hemp,  cotton,  saw-  the  filter,  and  on  drawing  the  air  out  of  the 
dust,  shavings,  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  of  under-  long  arm,  which  projects  from  the  ca^  the 
going  a  chemical  change  from  constant  expo-  water  is  forced  up  through  the  filter  and  passes 
sure  to  dampness,  which  at  last  causes  them  to  through  the  siphon,  its  flow  being  resulated  by 
afiTect  injuriously  the  quality  of  the  liquid,  a  stop-cock  at  the  lower  end  of  me  long  ana 
The  fibres  of  asbestus  might  be  substituted  with  It  has  the  advantage,  if  the  cask  is  kept  prop- 
advantage,  and  would  moreover  find  a  proper  erly  supplied,  of  drawing  the  water  neither 
application  in  the  filtration  of  corrosive  fluids,  from  the  top  where  the  lighter  sediment  cd- 
Charcoal  is  a  favorite  material,  particularly  for  lects,  nor  from  the  bottom  to  which  the  heavier 
the  purification  of  water  used  at  sea ;  it  has  impurities  sink.  Filters  upon  a  large  ac»Je  ara 
the  property  not  only  of  separating  the  impuri-  connected  with  the  reservoirs  from  whidi  citiei 
ties  passed  Uirough  layers  of  it  alternating  with  receive  supplies  of  water.  These  reeerroirsare 
others  of  sand,  but  also  of  removing  disagreeable  divided  into  several  basins,  the  first  ci  whidi 
odors.  The  Japanese  use  porous  sandstones  hoi-  are  intended  for  receiving  the  sediment  that 
lowed  into  the  form  of  an  egg,  and  set  in  a  frame  will  subside  as  the  water  is  left  standing ;  from 
over  a  vessel,  into  which  the  water  drops  as  it  these  it  passes  through  porous  beds  which 
percolates  through  the  stone.  The  Egyptians  separate  them  from  an  aqjoining  barin,  and 
adopt  the  same  method  for  clarifying  the  water  which  collect  the  impurities  still  remaining  sm- 
of  the  Nile.  A  stono  which  answers  this  purpose  ponded.  By  using  several  such  baana  the  bedf 
well  has  long  been  known  at  Tenerifie,  and  was  may  be  kept  alternately  in  use,  afibrcUng  ano^ 
formerly  largely  imported  into  Eugland.  In  portunity  for  their  cleansing  whenever  this  n 
Spain  porous  earthenware  vessels  are  manufac-  required. — In  connection  with  the  purificatiflo 
tured,  called  alcarrazaSy  which  are  used  for  this  of  water  by  filtration,  ingenious  methods  have 
purpose,  and  also  for  wine-coolers.  (See  Evap-  been  devised  of  senarating  the  soluble  salti 
ORATION.)  New  devices  designed  for  exhibiting  of  lime,  &C.,  whion  give  tiie  property  of 
or  rendering  more  efficient  the  process  of  filter-  hardness  to  water,  and  which  being  in  the  state 
ing  are  constantly  appearing,  some  of  them  not  of  solution  pass  through  the  filter.  Pure  water 
diflering  from  methods  long  ago  introduced,  can  thus  hold  only  about  two  gndna  to  the  gil* 
yet  protected  by  patent  rights.  Filtering  up-  Ion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  f  y.Vrv  *  ^^^  ^  ^ 
ward,  by  introducing  the  liquid  at  the  bottom  water  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas,  its  power  of 
of  a  cask  and  causing  it  to  rise  by  the  pressure  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  increases^  till  iti 
of  the  column  behind  through  sand  and  gravel  capacity  nmy  be  10  times  that  of  pure  water, 
or  charcoal,  was  patented  in  England  in  1791,  Its  hardness  increases  with  the  quantity  of  lime 
together  with  tiie  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  taken  up.  Thus  the  water  of  springs^  especial- 
sediment  by  washing  it  out  with  currents  of  ly  in  districts  where  calcareooa  ro3u  abound, 
water  passed  under  pressure  in  the  contrary  di-  difiers  in  composition  from  the  soft  rain  water 
rection.  In  1800  a  process  not  essentially  dif-  which  has  not  fiowed  through  the  ground. 
ferent  was  patented  in  France,  the  water  being  When  such  water  is  boiled,  the  excess  of  car- 
made  to  pass  in  a  downward  direction  through  bonio  acid  gas  is  expelled,  and  with  it  the  capa- 
layers  of  such  materials,  to  which  sponges  were  city  of  holding  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of 
also  added.  It  was  employed  on  a  lurge  scale  lime.  This  fails  as  a  precipitate,  and  forms  the 
in  1806  to  clarify  the  water.of  the  Seine.  After  crust  which  collects  on  the  inride  of  ketties  in 
the  wfiter  passes  through  the  layers  contained  in  which  such  water  is  boiled.  By  oontinuiiup  the 
leaden  boxes,  it  is  made  to  drop  from  a  height  boiling,  all  the  lime  may  be  thna  separate^  ex- 
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eept  about  two  gnbm  to  the  gallon ;  and  it  is  more  or  leas  conical  bill,  without  emargination 
then  in  Ibe  best  condition  to  be  purified  by  at  the  tip.  This  family,  according  to  Graj, 
flhering.  Other  aalts,  the  solnbility  of  which  comprises  the  snb-families^20e0t7us,  or  weavers. 
does  not  depend  upon  the  carbonic  acid  ftas  African  for  the  most  part,  except  the  typical 
proaent,  as.flie  sulphate  of  lime,  or  the  chloriaes  genus  ploeetu  (Oav.),  which  is  Asiatic;  €oec<h 
of  soda,  magnesia,  &c^  which  give  the  saltness  thraustina,  or  hawfinches,  well  scattered  over 
sod  haraness  to  sea  water,  can  only  be  separat-  the  globe,  of  which  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak 
ed  by  distillation. — ^There  are  also  some  sub-  isa  familiar  representative  in  the  United  States; 
irtances  often  present  in  the  state  of  suspension  tanagrifUB^  or  tanagers,  peculiar  to  this  conti- 
In  water  which  may  not  be  separated  by  subsi-  nent,  especially  to  Soum  America ;  fringiUiMB^ 
denoe  or  filtration.  Su6h  are  some  organic  or  finches,  found  all  over  the  world ;  «m5mtina^ 
tnatterS)  and  the  fine  clayey  or  aluminous  par-  or  buntings,  of  which  the  common  snow  bunting 
ttdeSL  Waters  which  wash  difik  of  clay  be-  is  a  good  example;  a^ot^^irus,  or  larks,  of  which 
ixmie  saturated  with  the  impalpable  material,  the  shore  lark  of  the  north  and  a  second  spo- 
iiiddi  Ibey  almost  wholly  renise  to  shed  by  any  cies  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  the  only  American 
tneehanical  action.  This  property  may  be  wit-  specimens :  this  sub-family  is  by  some,  and  with 
faeoMd  upon  a  large  scale  in  passing  in  a  steam-  good  reason,  removed  from  tiie  JHngillidm; 
boat  idong  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  pyrrhulina,  or  bullfinches;  loxincB,  or  oroaa- 
fbe  water,  particularly  after  a  storm,  carries  the  bills ;  and  phytotaminofy  or  plant-cutters.  The 
sediment  from  the  clayey  banks  miles  out  into  characters  of  the  buUfindi,  bunting,  and  oroaa- 
tibe  lake,  and  receives  from  it  a  milky  appear-  bill  have  been  siven  under  those  titles  respeo- 
anoe.  Such  water,  it  is  found,  may  be  purified  tively ;  those  of  the  grosbeaks,  hawfinches,  larkfl^ 
by  adding  to  it  a  few  grains  of  alum  to  the  gal-  plant-cutters,  tanagers,  and  weavers,  will  be  no- 
IffiL  The  alum  is  decomposed,  and  its  ingredi-  ticed  in  their  alphabetical  order ;  leaving  noth* 
%nta  fall  in  insoluble  precipitates,  carrying  with  ing  for  this  article  but  the  proper  finches.  The 
Ihem  tbe  alumina  or  other  impurities  which  dis-  characters  of  the  fringiUiruB  are,  in  addition  to 
ocdor  tbe  water ;  and  all  may  be  separated  by  those  already  alluded  to  as  belonging  to  the 
filtration  or  decantation  except  the  excess  of  whole  family,  wings  more  or  less  lengthened 
ilom  that  may  have  been  added.  Its  use  is  ob-  and  pointed ;  tail  varying  in  length,  sometimes 
Jectionable  from  the  liability  of  adding  it  in  with  the  feathers  acuminated ;  tarsi  rathw 
«zcesa,  and  also  from  the  formation  of  a  sul-  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  in  a  few  cases  aa 
^^late  of  lime,  a  portion  of  which  remains  in  long,  slender  and  transversely  scaled ;  toes 
potation,  rendering  the  water  hard.  Caustic  or  long  and  slender,  the  hind  toe  moderate,  with 
Jniidc  lime  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  claws  curved  and  acute.  The  genus  e$iril' 
It  acta  by  seizing  upon  the  free  carbonic  acid  da  (Swains.)  is  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Aua- 
prepent,  and  thus  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  tralia,  occurring  in  small  fiocks  .in  meadows 
fohition,  except  two  grains  to  the  gallon,  is  ren-  and  bushy  grounds,  and  occasionally  visiting 
dared  insoluble,  and  falls  together  with  the  lime  gardens.  The  wax-billed  finch,  or  bengaly 
Introduced  to  the  bottom.  This  process  has  .(^.  astrild,  Linn.),  is  of  the  size  of  a  wren, 
been  put  in  practice  upon  a  large  scale  at  the  about  4^  inches  long ;  the  bill  is  deep  red.  and 
llayfield  print  works  in  Lancashire,  England,  a  streak  through  the  eye  and  the  middle  of  the 
in  which  800,000  gallons  of  water  are  daily  breast  are  of  the  same  color ;  the  general  color 
purified.  Filtration  is  not  necessary  unless  the  above  is  brown,  and  below  reddi^  gray,  every- 
water  was  turbid  before  the  liming,  the  precip-  where  crossed  with  fine  blackish  undulationa. 
Itate  formed  subsiding  in  the  course  of  24  This  handsome  bird  inhabits  Africa  from  Sen- 
hours,  so  that  the  clear  water  may  be  drawn  ofif.  egal  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it  often  oom- 
In  the  spring  of  1851  experiments  were  made  mits  considerable  havoc  in  gardens,  where  it 
ttDon  the  water  of  the  Thames  river  at  the  devours  both  buds  and  seeds ;  it  is  frequently 
Cfhelsea  water  works,  from  8,000,000  to  4,000,-  kept  in  cages,  more  for  its  beauty  than  its  song*. 
000  gallons,  or  nearly  a  day^s  supply,  being  sub-  The  wings  in  this  genus  are  shorthand  the 
Jected  to  this  process.  The  quantity  of  lime  flight  is  consequently  for  smidl  distances  at  a 
admitted  was  regulated  by  testing  the  water  in  time ;  the  tail  is  lengthened. '  There  are  m<»re 
the  reservoir  by  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  than  40  other  species.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
fimnation  of  a  brownish  ])recipitate  indicating  genus  anuidina  (Swains.),  differing  from  the 
that  an  excess  has  been  introduced.  All  the  hat  chiefly  in  a  more  uniformly  conical  bill  and 
fixed  constituents  contained  in  one  gallon  of  in  a  short  and  rounded  tail,  mi^  be  mentioned 
water  were  found  to  be  reduced  from  24.07  to  the  Java  finch,  commonly  called  here  Java  spar- 
8.81  grahiSj  and  the  organic  matter  from  2.50  row  (A.  oryziwra^  ^^^  i  other  names  are  the 
to  1.60  grains.  The  water  was  rendered  com-  padda  and  rice  bird.  This  is  of  the  sixe  of  a 
parativdy  soft  and  transparent,  acquiring  nei-  sparrow,  in  length  about  6  inches ;  the  bill  is 
ther  odor  nor  taste  by  the  process.  The  cost  stout  and  red;  the  eyelids  are  of  the  same  color; 
was  estimated  at  about  £1  for  1,000,000  gallons,  the  head  and  throat  black ;  the  sides  of  the 
FINOH,  a  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the  head,  under  the  eyes,  white ;  the  upper  parts 
order  fMMMret,  tribe  eanirostres^  and  family /n'n-  pale  ash ;  belly  and  thighs  pale  rose,  white  to- 
I^^UM^  including  a  numerous  series  of  small  ward  the  vent ;  the  tail  black.  It  inhabits  Java, 
and  generally  brilliant  birds,  with  short,  thick,  China,  and  India,  wliere  it  occauonally  doea 
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mricli  miscbiof  in  the  rice  gronncls ;  it  eats  seeds  the  tail  short,  and  the  body  bnlky,  vbich  duff- 

and  insects ;  it  is  often  seen  hero  as  a  cage  bird,  acters  have  led  Mr.  Gonld  to  consider  it  rather 

and  is  a  favorite  for  its  bcautjr.  There  aro  more  a  grosbeak  (coccothraustes)  than  a  finch,  and  it 

than  50  other  species  of  the  genus. — The  typi-  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  intermediato  fonns  b^ 

cal  finches  are  found  in  the  genus  fringilla  tween  this  axid/riJigilla.    The  male  b  bright 

^Linn.),  which  is  distributed  over  all  the  world,  olive  green  above,  passing  into  yellow;  the 

hving  in  flocks  in  w^hich  are  often  associated  quills  blackish  gray,  with  outer  webs  bri^ 

several  species;  their  food  consists  of  seeds  of  gamboge  yellow ;  the  tail,  except  the  2  middle 

various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees  in  winter,  and  feathers,  which  are  gray  with  light  yellow  mar- 

of  larvaj,  grubs,  and  grain  in  summer ;  some,  gins,  aro  yellow  like  the  wings,  with  the  €xt€^ 

like  the  red  poll  and  the  snow  bird,  aro  found  nal  edges  grayish  brown;  below  greenish,  pasap 

in  very  cold  regions.    There  aro  more  than  80  ing  into  sulphur  yellow ;  the  bill  is  white,  with 

Bpecies,  which  by  Gray  were  brought  under  the  a  pink  tinge;  the  legs  brown;  the  young  are 

Linuffian  f^cnnsfringilla ;  somo  of  the  old  sub-  marked  with  oblong  dashes  of  brown  on  the 

divisions  have  been  re-adopted  in  Prince  Bona-  lower  surface  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back 

parte's  Conspectus  Aviuniy  and  in  Baird's  catA-  This  is  an  indigenous,  non-migratory,  hardf 

logue  of  North  American  birds,  but  the  simpler  bird,  living  in  flocks,  familiar  and  docile;  it  is 

method  of  Gray  will  be  adhered  to  in  this  article,  often  kept  in  confinement  for  its  facility  m  urn- 

In  the  genus  fringilla  the  wings  aro  long  and  tating  the  notes  of  other  birds;  its  ownsoog 

pointed,  and  the  tail  is  generally  slightly  forked,  consists  of  3  or  4  short  mellow  notes,  which  are 

The  chaffinch  (F.  ccnUhs^  Linn.)  has  been  do-  very  pleasing  during  the  breeding  season ;  it  is 

scribed  under  that  title,  and  tho  siskin  {F.  spinus^  not  particular  in  its  choice  of  food,  eating  the 

Linn.)  under  Aberdevinr;  the  goldfinch  (F.  car-  usual  grains  and  seeds  given  to  caged  birds, 

dueliSy  Linn.),  the  redpoll  linnet  (F,  Unaria,  Tho  eggs  are  4  or  5  in  number,  pale  binish  white, 

Linn.),  tho  snow  bird  (F.  hycmalis,  Linn.),  and  speckled  at  the  larger  end  with  reddish  brown, 

the  yellow  bird  or  American  goldfinch  {F.  tris-  — ^Tlie  pine  finch  {F.  piniUyWih. ;  ehryiomitrUj 

tw,  Linn.),  will  bo  noticed  under  their  respective  Boie),  distributed  over  ^ortli  America  from 

titles. — The  brambling  or  mountain  finch  (F,  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  4f  inches  lonft 

mantif ring  ilia  y  Linn.)  is  a  little  smaller  than  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8J  inches.     The 

the  chaffinch,  being  about  6}  inches  long,  with  plumago  is  soft,  but  with  little  gloss;  the  short, 

an  extent  of  wings  of  10  J  inches ;  it  resembles  conical,  acuto  bill  is  light  yellowish  brown, with 

this  bird  in  its  form,  mode  of  flight,  gait,  and  a  dusky  tip ;  the  iris  brown ;  general  color  above 

manners;  tho  bill  is  larger  in  proportion.    The  yellowish  gray,  with  dark  brown  streaks;  the 

greater  part  of  tho  upper  mandible  and  the  end  wings  and  tail  dusky,  with  grayish  whiteedgn; 

of  the  lower  are  dusky,  tho  base  of  the  former  the  base  of  the  secondaries,  tho  tips  of  their 

pale  gray,  and  the  rest  of  tho  latter  yellow ;  the  coverts,  and  the  margins  of  the  rump  feathers 

head  and  back  in  tho  male  aro  deep  black,  the  aro  cream-colored ;  grayish  white  below,  with 

feathers  with  a  tingo  of  rusty  gray ;  tho  throat,  streaks  of  dull  brown,  and  a  brown  tingo  on  the 

breast,  and  upper  wing  coverts  aro  light  red-  fore  neck ;  the  female  very  closely  resembles 

dish  brown;  the  rump  white  tinned  with  yellow;  tlio  male.    This  species,   though   seen  in  the 

the  quills  and  larger  coverts  black,  tho  former  southern  states,  prefers  the  northern  regions  of 

margined  with  yellow  externally,   the  inner  tho  country  and  tho  Canadas,  wherever  pine 

with  a  reddish  margin  and  a  whito  spot  at  the  trees  abound ;  it  is  most  common  in  the  north 

base ;  the  sides  spotted  with  black ;   the  tail  during  winter,  where  it  is  seen  in  small  flocks 

black,  tho  exterior  feather  whito  on  the  outer  with  the  redpoll  and  the  crossbill;  the  favorite 

web,  and  the  middle  ones  edged  and  tipped  with  food  is  found  amid  the  branches  of  tho  highest 

ash  color;  abdomen  and  lower  tail  coverts  yel-  fir  trees,  where  they  hang  head  downward  lUie 

lowish  white.    Tho  femalo  is  much  less  bright;  the  titmouse;  the  seeds  of  the  thistle  and  the 

the  sides  of  tho  head  and  the  back  of  tho  neck  sweet  gum  aro  also   much   eaten  br  them, 

are  gray,  tho  top  of  tho  head  and  back  being  Though  ho  could  find  no  nests,  Andnbon  met 

dusky  margined  with  gray ;  tho  rufous  mark-  with  great  numbers  of  these  birds  accompaniei 

ings  of  tho  breast  and  wings  aro  very  faint ;  tho  by  their  young  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  toward 

size  is  smaller.    It  is  seen  in  Great  Britain  in  the  end  of  July;  and  they  doubtless  breed  there, 

large  flocks  in  winter,  with  the  chaffinch  and  Tho  mode  of  flight  and  notes  resemble  those  of 

allied  species,  disappearing  toward  tho  end  of  tho  goldfinch ;  like  tho  latter,  it  sweeps  throngh 

spring,  going  north  to  breed;  it  is  hardy  and  tho  air  in  long  graceful  curves,  uttering  its  sweet 

bold,  feeding  on  seeds  and  what  it  can  pick  up  and  clear  song  as  it  takes  a  fresh  start. — ^The 

in  the  open  fields ;  its  flight  is  rapid  and  undu-  genus  passer  (Briss.)  includes  tho  sparrows  of 

lating;  tho  note  is  like  tho  '^  tweet  ^'  of  tho  the  old  world,  which  are  rarely  called  finches, 

chaffinch  repeated  several  times ;  according  to  The  American  sparrows  are  contained  in  the 

Montagu,  it  builds  a  nest  in  fir  trees,  and  lays  4  genus  zonotrichia  (Swains.) ;  many  of  these  are 

or  5  yellowish  spotted  eggs.    Albinos  are  occa-  popularly  called  finches ;  tlie  bill  is  perfectly 

sionally  seen.     It  is  said  to  bo  very  fond  of  conical,  the  wings  moderate,   the  tail   long^ 

beech  mast. — Tho  green  finch  {F,  chloris^  Linn.),  broad,  and  nearly  even  at  the  end.    The  grass 

also  a  European  species,  is  about  G  inches  long  finch  (Z.  gramineOy   Gmel. ;    genns  podGoUOj 

and  9  in  extent  of  wings ;  tho  bill  is  very  stout,  Baird)  is  Sf  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wing 
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of  10  inches ;  the  general  color  above  is  light  turning  to  the  shores  and  rice  fields  at  high  tide ; 

brown,  streaked  and  mottled  with  darker ;  a  the  note  is  a  single  ^^  tweet  ;'^  the  nest  is  placed 

narrow  circle  of  white  around  the  eye ;  throat  on  the  ground,  near  the  water,  in  a  slight  hol- 

and  breast  yellowish  white,  the  latter  streaked  low ;  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  laid  sometimes  twice 

with  dark  brown ;  the  larger  coverts  and  the  in  a  season ;  the  color  is  dull  white,  with  light 

jaills  deep  brown,  tlie  former  edged  with  paler,  brown  dots,  most  numerous  at  the  larger  end ; 

md  the  first  of  the  latter  with  white  external  from  the  quickness  with  which  they  move  on 

margin ;  lesser  coverts  bay ;  tail  deep  brown,  the  ground,  they  are  most  easily  shot  on  the 

(narked  and  margined  with  white ;  sides  and  wing.    The  seaside  finch  {A,  maHtimuSy  Wils.), 

ibdomen  pale  yellowish   brown,  the   former  with  similar  habits  to  the  preceding,  and  found 

itreaked  with  darker ;  under  tail  coverts  white,  in  the  same  localities  as  far  north  as  Long  island, 

[%  is  distributed  far  to  the  north  and  over  the  has  the  crown  of  the  head  deep  brown,  sur- 

Qhited  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  rounded  by  a  lino  of  grayish  blue ;  upper  part 

md  there  is  a  variety,  or  perhaps  a  species,  to  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  olive  brown  mixed 

iie  west  of  the  Alleghanies ;  it  seems  to  prefer  with  pale  blue ;    lesser  wing  coverts  reddish 

landy  and  barren  soils  in  cultivated  districts ,  brown ;  a  yellow  streak  from  the  bill  over  the 

to  song  is  sweet  and  protracted ;  it  is  shy  and  eye ;  throat  and  fore  neck  grayish  white ;  breast 

iolitary,  and  runs  nimbly  through  the  grass,  in  and  sides  grayish  blue,  the  abdomen  paler.    The 

irbich  the  nest  is  built ;   the  eggs,  4  to  6  in  eggs  are  grayish  white,  with  brown  freckles  all 

lumber,  are  laid  about  the  middle  of  April  at  over ;  many  nests  are  found  in  company.    The 

Jie  south,  where  2  broods  are  generally  raised  food  consists  of  marine  insects,  snails,  crabs, 

Mch  year;  they  are  \  of  an  inch  long,  bluish  sand  beetles,  and  seeds. — Bachraan's  finch,  placed 

rhite,  with  reddish  brown  blotches ;  the  food  in  the  genus  ammodromus  by  Gray,  belongs 

xmsists  of  various  kinds  of  seeds  and  insects,  to  the  genus  peuccea  (Aud.) ;  this  (P.  mtivaliSj 

md  the  flesh  is  tender  and  of  good  flavor.    This  Licht.)  is  reddish  brown  above,  with  the  centre 

nrd  employs  a  great  variety  of  artifices  to  de-  of  the  feathers  black  and  their  margins  bluish 

jeive  any  one  who  approaches  her  nest,  imitat-  gray ;  the  quills  dark  brown,  with  lighter  edges; 

ng  lameness,  and  attempting  to  draw  attention  tail  feathers  brown,  lighter  on  the  outer  edges ; 

0  another  locality.  Lincoln's  finch  (Z.  Lincol-  ochre-yellow  streak  over  the  eye ;  throat  pale 
uiy  Aud. ;  melospiza^  Baird)  is  yellowish  brown  yellowish  gray ;  fore  part  of  the  breast  and 
ibove,  with  streaks  of  brownish  black ;  head  sides  tinged  with  brown,  lower  parts  yellowish 
^estnut,  streaked  with  brownish  black,  with  a  gray.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  6  inches,  and 
prayish  blue  band  in  the  centre  and  two  at  the  the  extent  of  the  short  wings  only  8.  The 
odes ;  quills  and  larger  coverts  deep  brown,  habits  of  this  species  render  it  difficult  to  ob- 
irith  lighter  margins,  and  the  latter  tipped  with  serve;  it  runs  in  the  grass  more  like  a  mouse 
frtiitish ;  tail  yellowish  brown ;  throat  white,  than  a  bird,  and  is  much  oftener  heard  than 
inth  dusky  streaks  and  spots;  below  grayish  seen;  the  notes  are  soft  and  sweet,  justifying 
vhite.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  Labrador,  the  remark  that  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  songster 
rom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  south  of  the  sparrow  family.  The  food  consists  of 
hrough  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  The  song  is  grass  seeds,  beetles,  and  berries.  It  is  confined 
rery  sweet  and  loud ;  the  flight  is  rapid  and  to  the  southern  states. — In  the  genus  tpiza 
ow ;  the  food  is  insects  and  berries ;  the  males,  (Bonap.),  or  eyanospiza  (Baird),  the  wings  and 
is  in  most  finches,  are  pugnacious. — The  genus  tail  are  moderate,  and  the  latter  even.  The 
immodromiis  (Swains.)  has  the  wings  short,  the  painted  finch  (S,  ciris,  Linn.)  is  5^  inches  long 
ail  lengthened,  the  lateral  feathers  graduated,  and  7i  in  extent  of  wings ;  in  the  adult  male. 
rith  the  end  of  each  acuminated ;  the  species  the  head  and  neck  are  azure  blu(^;  the  back  and 
^nerally  remain  within  the  limits  of  tide  water,  lesser  wing  coverts  yellowish  creen ;  circle  round 
uid  run  along  the  shores  among  the  weeds,  like  the  eye,  lower  back,  and  under  parts  carmine ; 
landpipers,  climb  along  the  rushes,  or  swiftly  quills  and  tail  purplish  brown;  secondary  coverts 
lart  among  the  tufts  of  grass ;  they  eat  shrimps,  green.  The  female  has  a  brown  bill,  the  upper 
mall  mollusks  and  crustaceans,  and  other  mi-  parts  light  olive-green,  and  the  under  parts  dull 
mte  marine  animals.  The  sharp-tailed  finch  orange,  paler  behind ;  the  male  of  the  first  year 
A.  eaudacutuB^  Gmel.)  is  found  along  the  whole  resembles  the  female,  except  in  having  the  blue 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  being  most  lower  mandible  of  his  sex ;  the  adult  male  plu- 
ibundant  among  the  salt  marshes  of  South  mage  is  not  obtained  until  the  4th  year.  It  is  an 
Carolina.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  bluish  gray  inhabitant  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  gulf  states, 
Q  the  middle  and  deep  brown  at  the  sides,  with  extending  into  Texas  and  Mexico ;  its  flight  is 

1  band  of  yellowish  red  from  the  bill  over  the  short  and  quick,  and  its  movements  on  the 
ye ;  hind  neck  dull  gray,  tinged  with  brown  ;  ground  like  those  of  the  sparrows ;  its  song  is 
ore  neck  pale  yellowish  red  with  dusky  streaks,  very  sonorous  and  pleasing,  and  is  continued 
he  throat  paler  and  unspotted ;  back  brown,  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  the  nest  is 
inged  with  gray;  primaries  and  tail  wood  usually  built  in  an  orange  tree,  and  the  eggs,  4  or 
)rown ;  secondaries  and  smaller  coverts  reddish  5,  are  of  a  fine  bluish  pearl  color,  speckled  with 
>rown ;  sides  yellowish  red,  with  dusky  streaks;  blackish.  It  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
Hreast  and  abdomen  grayish  white.  They  come  leans  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  great 
Iowa  to  the  marshes  when  the  tide  is  out,  re-  numbers  are  taken  in  traps,  set  with  a  stuffed 
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specimen  of  a  male  bird;    oU  males  wbich  flesheqnaltotliAtof  an j  small  bird,  except  the 

perceive  this  are  led  by  their  pngnacions  dispo-  rice  l^unting.  The/  are  sometimes  kept  in  cages 

sitions  to  attack  it,  and  the  trap  springs  upon  and  in  aviaries,  bat  they  do  not  sing  in  confine- 

them  during  the  operation ;  they  are  easily  kept  ment — ^Many  other  sparrows  and  buntings  are 

in  confinement,  and  will  sing  and  breed  in  captiv-  called  finches  in  different  parts  of  the  conntrj, 

ity  if  properly  cared  for.    Great  numbers  of  but  they  all  belong  to  the  family  oifringillidoi^ 

this  beautiful  finch  were  formerly  carried  to  and  may  be  found  described  in  any  work  on 

Europe,  where  they  brought  almost  fabulous  omitholosy. 

prices,  a  bird  which  cost  8  cents  in  New  Orleans  FINCH,  Hxkxaoe,  1st  earl  of  KotUn^am,  a 
selling  in  Tendon  or  Paris  for  more  than  twice  as  British  statesman  and  jnrist,  born  in  Kent  in 
mauy  dollars.  Their  fiocks  sometimes  occasion  Dec.  1621,  died  in  Deo.  1682.  He  was  educated 
considerable  damage  to  ripe  figs  and  grapes,  of  at  Westminster  school  and  at  Christchurch  col- 
which  they  are  exceedingly  fond.  The  lazuli  lege,  Oxford,  subsequently  stndied  law  in  the 
finch  {S.  amosjui,  Say)  is  another  handsome  and  Inner  Temple,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a 
allied  species,  belonging  rather  to  the  Pacific  lawyer.  During  the  revolution  he  enjoyed  gen- 
fauna.  The  bill  is  brownish  black ;  the  head  and  eral  respect  and  confidence.  At  the  restoration 
neck,  hind  part  of  back  and  rump,  are  beautiful  he  was  made  solicitor-general,  took  part  in  the 
greenish  blue ;  fore  part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  prosecution  of  the  regicides,  of  which  he  wrote 
w^ings,  and  tail,  brownish  black,  the  feathers  a  full  account,  and  in  1661  entered  parliament 
with  blue  margins;  a  conspicuous  white  band  on  as  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford.  In 
the  wings;  on  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  a  broad  1667  he  defended  Lord  Clarendon,  when  im- 
band  of  brownish  red ;  the  sides,  lower  wing  peached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and 
coverts,  and  tibial  feathers,  bluish  gray ;  lower  after  being  successively  attorney  general  and 
parts  white.  The  female  is  far  less  brilliant,  a  lord  keeper,  was  appointed  in  1676  lord  lugh 
grayish  tint  prevailing  in  most  parts  of  the  chancellor  of  England.  In  1681  he  was  created 
plumage.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bird,  with  a  lively  earl  of  Nottingham,  having  for  some  years  prev- 
and  pleasing  song.  Another  beautiful  species  is  ions  borne  the  title  of  Baron  Finch  of  Daventry. 
the  S.  eyanca  (Linn.),  which  will  be  noticed  He  was  equally  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  in 
under  Ikdigo  Bird. — ^'fhe  last  finch  which  will  the  senate  and  at  the  bar.  His  literary  remuna 
be  mentioned  belongs  to  the  sub-family  of  pyr-  include  a  number  of  published  parliamentary 
rhulina^  and  to  the  genus  earp<idacus  (Kaup.).  speeches  and  legal  arguments,  and  some  volomes 
The  purple  finch  (  C,  purpureuSy  Gmel.)  is  6  inch-  of  manuscript  chancery  reports. 
es  long,  ^vith  an  extent  of  wings  of  9  inches ;  FINDEN,  William,  an  English  line  engraver, 
The  bill  is  very  robust,  conical,  bulging,  and  bom  in  London  in  1787,  died  there,  Sept  20, 
acute,  deep  brown  above,  bluish  below ;  the  1852.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  and 
head,  neck,  breast,  back,  and  upper  tail  coverts  afterward  found  employment  as  an  engraver  of 
are  of  a  rich  lake  color,  nearly  crimson  on  the  book  plates.  Being  remarkable  for  a  certain 
head  and  neck,  and  fading  into  rose  color  on  the  neatness  of  line  and  smoothness  of  finish,  he  be* 
abdomen ;  the  fore  part  of  the  back  is  streaked  came  one  of  the  most  popular  engravers  of  his 
with  brown ;  the  quills,  larger  coverts,  and  tail  time,  and  was  selcctea  to  engrave  Lawrence^s 
are  deep  brown  margined  with  red ;  a  narrow  celebrated  portrait  of  George  iV.,  for  which  he 
cream-colored  bond  across  the  forehead  close  to  received  2,000  guineas.  He  flJso  engraved  the 
the  bill.  The  female  and  young  are  brownish  ^  Village  Festival "  and  the  '^  Highlander's  Be- 
olive  above,  with  dark  brown  streaks ;  the  un-  turn,*'  both  from  well  known  pictures  by  Wilkie. 
der  parts  grayish  white,  the  sides  streidced  with  Ho  published  some  very  extensive  series  of  en* 
brown ;  quills  and  tail  feathers  dark  brown  with  gravings,  the  best  of  which  is  the  *^  Gallery  of 
olive  margins ;  a  broad  white  line  over  the  eye,  British  Art ;"  he  lost  heavily  by  this  enters 
and  another  from  the  gape  backward.    In  the  prise. 

southern  states  their  flocks  are  seen  from  Novem-  FINDING.    It  is  a  little  strange  that  when 

ber  to  April,  fceduigontlio  interior  of  buds  which  the  act  of  finding  is  so  common,  and  always 

they  husk  witli  great  skill ;   they  are  usually  must  have  been  so,  the  law  of  finding  is,  in  some 

seen  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  darting  after  particulars,  not  quite  settled.    It  is  certain  that 

insects.    Their  song  is  sweet  and  continued,  nothing  can  be  found  that  was  not  lost ;  hence. 

They  are  found  from  Labrador  to  Louisiana,  unless  the  owner  of  property  has  it  no  kogerin 

being  replaced  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  0.  his  possession  or  within  his  reach,  and  Is  de- 

Caltfornicua  (Baird)  and  the  C,  CoMinii  (Baird) ;  prived  of  all  power  over  it,  either  by  accident 

they  breed  in  the  north,  where  they  are  seen  in  or  voluntarily,  as  when  he  oasts  it  away,  an- 

midwinter  in  company  w  ith  crossbills  and  other  other  man  who  happens  upon  it  acquires  none  of 

hardy  birds,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  ever-  the  rights  of  a  finaer.    liost  goods  were  dufined 

greens.    Their  nests  havo  been  found  in  Massa-  by  the  old  law  as  "bona  vacantia  ;  and  8aTigny« 

chusetts;  the  eggs  are  of  an  emerald  green  in  his  *^  Treatise  of  Possession'' ^Df  which  there 

color,  with  a  few  black  dots  and  streaks  near  is  an  excellent  translation  into  En^ish.  by  Sir 

the  point,  and  some  purplish  blotches.    The  Edward  Ferry),  says,  §  18 :   YaevLa  «w,  fwm 

fanners  believe  them  to  be  injurious  to  fruit  nemo  detinet.  The  ancient  law  of  treasure  trove 

trees  by  destroying  the  blossoms,  great  numbers  was  said  to  apply  to  ffold  and  silver  only;  and 

of  which  they  pull  off.  Audubon  considers  theur  indeed  only  to  that  WAioh  had  beoi  porposelj 
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hidden  in  the  earth,  And  of  -which  the  owner  timated  by  one  high  authority,  at  least.  Judge 
was  unknown.  Originally  it  belonged  to  the  Story  (^^  Bailment,"  sections  85  et  seq,)^  that 
finder ;  but  many  centuries  ago  it  was  adjudged  the  finder  may  also  make  a  further  charge 
to  belong,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  against  the  owner  for  compensation  for  care  and 
tOYereign,  and  Grotius  says  this  rule  had  become  labor,  and  perhaps  for  reward.  There  are 
iaJuBtimQJtueammuneyqiiasi  gentium.  Black-  moral  reasons  for  this,  but  no  legal  authority; 
■fcone  (^*  Commentaries,*'  vol.  i.  p.  296)  makes  a  and  except  when  property  is  found  at  sea,  and 
distinction  between  goods  hidden  by  the  owner,  comes  under  the  admiralty  law  of  salvage,  we 
which  the  owner  never  reclaimed,  being  pre*  know  no  law  which  authorizes  the  finder  to 
Tented  by  death,  forgetting,  or  neglect,  and  claim  more  than  his  expenses.  6.  For  what- 
gooda  voluntarily  or  accidentally  cast  abroad.  In  ever  the  finder  may  lawfully  demand  of  the 
the  first  case,  there  was  no  intention  to  abandon  owner  in  respect  to  the  property  found,  he  has, 
them,  and  when  they  were  not  the  owner^s  they  we  think,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
heoame  the  king's,  to  whom  the  finder  must  constructive  bailment  above  spoken  of,  a  lien  on 
give  them.  In  the  latter  case  they  became  the  the  property  itself;  that  is,  a  right  to  hold  it 
property  of  the  finder.  The  law  of  treasure  even  against  the  owner,  until  his  demand  is 
ttove  never  had  much  force  in  this  country:  satisfied.  6.  It  seems  now  to  be  settled  that 
and  although  there  were  formerly  some  colonial  the  place  where  property  is  found  has  no  effect 
regulations  and  are  now  some  statutory  pro-  upon  the  rights  of  the  finder.  Thus  if  A  finds 
Tiaons  in  respect  to  finding,  they  do  not  appear  money  on  the  floor  of  B^s  store,  and  hands  it  to. 
lo  liave  much  force,  unless  it  be  in  relation  to  B  for  the  owner,  and  B  advertises,  and  does 
iriiat  may  be  termed  wrecks.  The  law  on  what  else  he  should  to  discover  the  owner,  and 
this  subject,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  fails  in  this,  the  finder  may  demand  it  of  B, 
the  antixorities,  seems  to  be  this:  1.  The  finder  tendering  B's  expenses  in  discharge  of  his  lien. 
of  lost  property  is  owner  of  it  against  all  the  There  was  at  one  time  some  disposition  to  say 
jmM  excepting  the  original  owner ;  but  the  that  if  A  found  goods  buried  in  W&  lands,  they 
owner  may  reclaim  it  from  the  finder  at  any  were  the  property  of  B ;  but  this  seems  to 
time,  although  leaving  it  unclaimed  in  the  have  passea  away,  or  rather  never  to  have  been 
finder's  han<k  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  settled  law,  and  the  rule  above  stated,  that  the 
after  the  owner  knew  where  it  was  and  could  place  where  found  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
eiaim  it  ^perhaps  20  years,  the  ordinary  period  the  right  of  the  finder,  is  without  qualification. 
of  prescnption,  might  be  necessary),  would  be  7.  If  a  reward  bo  offered,  which  is  specific  and 
eqniYalent  to  a  waiver  or  abandonment  of  his  certain,  or  can  be  made  so  by  reference  to  a  cer- 
ownership.  The  finder  has  therefore  all  the  tain  standard,  the  finder  by  bringing  the  thing 
rights  of  action  of  an  owner,  either  to  recover  found  to  the  owner,  or  otherwise  complying 
possession  of  it,  or  damages  for  loss  of  it  or  injury  with  the  terms  of  the  advertisement,  becomes 
to  it.  2.  The  finder  is  always  at  liberty  to  leave  a  party  to  a  contract  offered  to  all  by  the  ad- 
what  he  finds  untouched,  and  cannot  be  made  vertiser,  and  may  sue  for  the  compensation  or  re- 
acconntable  for  any  injury  thereafter  happening  ward  promised.  But  if  the  advertisement  is  gen- 
to  it  But  if  he  takes  it  into  his  possession,  he  eral  only,  as  that  the  finder  shall  bo  liberally 
aoqnires  some  rights  and  comes  under  some  ob-  rewarded,  the  finder  has  no  specific  claim,  and 
ligations  which  do  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  well  can  have  no  action.  8.  The  rule  that  the  finder  is 
defined.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  by  the  old  owner  against  all  the  world  except  the  original 
aathorities,  that  if  the  thing  found  perish  by  his  owner  has  one  important  exception.  A  finder 
more  neglect,  or  without  his  active  aid,  he  is  of  what  tlie  law  calls  a  eJiose  in  action^  or  mere 
not  responsible.  But  the  tendency  of  modern  evidence  of  debt  or  claim,  cannot  demand  pay- 
law  is,  that  while  he  may  abstain  if  he  pleases  ment  of  it ;  and  if  one  should  pay  a  note,  a 
from  any  interference  whatever,  if  he  chooses  check,  or  a  lottery  ticket,  to  a  holder  known  by 
to  take  what  he  finds  into  his  custody,  he  makes  the  payer  to  have  come  into  possession  of  it  by 
himself  responsible  not  only  for  any  wilful  in-  finding,  the  payer  would  be  bound  to  pay  the 
jury  to  it  (which  is  quite  certain),  but  for  the  amount  to  the  owner  who  could  prove  his  prop- 
conseqnences  of  his  gross  negligence.  3.'  As  the  erty.  9.  A  finder  may  incur  punishment  as  for 
Qorrdative  rule,  or  as  the  right  which  corre-  crime,  by  misconduct  about  the  property  he 
liKmds  to  this  obligation,  he  may  demand  from  finds.  Thus,  if  he  knows  the  owner,  or  there 
toe  owner  all  his  expenses  necessarily  incurred  are  circumstances  which,  if  he  chose  to  profit 
in  keeping  and  preserving  the  property,  and  by  them,  would  lead  him  to  the  owner,  a  con- 
probamy  his  reasonable  expense  in  the  way  of  version  of  the  property  to  his  own  use  is  larceny 
advertislDg,  or  for  similar  charges  for  the  benefit  or  theft.  But  it  is  not  larceny  unless  the  animus 
of  the  owner.  We  should  say  that  where  a  furandi  existed  at  the  time  of  the  appropria- 
finder  takes  into  his  possession  the  thing  found,  tion ;  for  if  the  finder  only  discovered  the  owner 
it  becomes  a  kind  of  bailment ;  and  the  owner,  after  he  had  made  the  appropriation,  and  then 
by  reclaiming  and  receiving  it  from  the  finder,  concealed  his  finding,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
assents  as  it  were  to  this  bailment ;  and  out  of  law  that  he  is  answerable  only  in  damages. 
this  constructive  bailment  grow  the  obligation  FINISTfiRE,  or  Finistkbbe,  the  extreme  "W. 
•nd  responsibility  of  the  finder  on  the  one  hand,  department  of  France,  from  which  position  (Lat. 
and  his  rights  on  Uie  other.    4.  It  has  been  in-  finis  terrcs,  land's  end)  it  derives  its  name,  sur- 
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rounded  on  8  sides  by  the  ocean  and  the  English  broad  and  oeep,  but  owing  to  cataracts  is  not 

channe],  and  bounded  E.  by  the  departments  of  navigable.    The  hikes,  however,  constitate  a 

Gotes-du-Nord  and  Morbihan ;  length  N.  and  S.  prominent  feature  in  the  geography  of  the 

65  m. ;  breadth  about  55  m. ;  area,  8,575  sq.  m. ;  country,  being  very  numerous  and  oocupying  a 

pop.  in  1856,  617,710.    It  was  included  in  the  large  proportion  of  the  territory.     Indepen* 

former  French  province  of  Brittany.  The  coasts,  dently  of  Lake  Ladoga,  which  fies  partly  in 

generally  steep  and  deeply  indented,  are  about  Finland,  the  largest  of  these  sheets  of  water 

410  m.  in  length,  and  present  many  excellent  are  Lakes  Saama  and  Enara.    The  communi- 

bays  and  harbors.  The  most  important  ports  are  cation  between  the  various  watersheds  and  the 

Brest,  Morlaix,  Landernoau,  Quimper,  and  Don-  Finnish  gulf  has  been  established  since  1854 

arnenez.  Ofnumerous  rivers,  8  only,  thoAulne,  by  the  Icdce  of  Saima.    The  surface  is  table- 

the  Elom,  and  the  Odet,  are  navigable.    Two  land  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

hill  chains,  that  of  Ar^s  in  the  N.,  and  that  of  sea,  with  occasional  higher  elevations.    The 

the  Black  mountains  in  the  S.,  run  through  this  Maanselke  mountains  in  the  N.  have  an  average 

department  £.  and  W.   The  climate  is  mild,  but  altitude  of  8,000  or  4,000  feet.    The  prioci^ 

humid ;  fogs  are  common ;  W.  winds  are  most  geological  formation  is  red  granite  with  hard 

prevalent,  and  violent  storms  often  occur.    The  limestone  and  slate.    The  granite  is  of  a  kind 

soil  of  some  parts  is  good,  and  the  pasturage  is  which  readily  disintegrates.    The  soil  is  poor 

excellent;  but  heath  or  waste  land  covers  no  and  stony,  but  during  a  long  period  it  furnished 

less  than  a  third  of  the  department,  and  agricul-  considerably  more  grain  than  was  required  for 

ture  is  in  a  backward  state.    The  wealth  of  the  home  consumption.  The  climate  is  more  severe 

department  consists  especially  in  its  argentiferous  than  that  of  Sweden,  although  resembling  it  in 

mines  of  lead ;  those  of  Poullaouen  and  Iluelgoat  many  other  respects.    Dense  fogs  are  freqaent, 

are  perhaps  the  largest  in  France.    Iron,  zinc,  and  the  rains  in  autumn  are  very  heavy,  in  the 

coal,  and  bitumen  are  also  mined.  The  fisheries  S.  provinces  the  winter  lasts  7  months.    In  the 

employ  about  880  boats  and  4,400  hands,  and  N.  the  sun  disappears  in  December,  and  is  not 

realize  a  gross  produce  of  about  $500,000  a  year,  seen  again  until  the  middle  of  January,  but 

There  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  wooUen  during  the  short  summer  it  is  almost  continually 

fabrics,  paper  mills,  rope  yards,  sailcloth,  and  above  the  horizon.    The  mineral  products  com- 

earthenware  factories.  prise  bog  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  a  little 

FINLAXD  (Fin,  Suomema,  region  of  lakes),  copper  ore.    Salt  is  vcnr  scarce,  and  is  one  of 

a  grand  duchy  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  Hussion  the  principal  articles  of  importation.    Among 

empire,  lying  between  lat  60°  50'  and  70°  N.,  the  fauna  are  the  bear,  wolf,  elk,  deer,  beaver, 

and  long.  82°  and  21°  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  polecat,   and  various  kinds  of  game.    Larse 

Norwegian  province  of  Finmark,  E.  by  the  Rus-  herds  of  reindeer  are  domesticated  in  the  «., 

sian  provinces  of  Archangel  and  Olonetz,  S.  by  and  cattle-breeding  is  a  prominent  branch  of 

the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  industry.    The  seal  and  herring  are  caught  oflf 

and  Sweden ;  area,  about  186,000  sq.  m.    The  the  coasts,  and  the  lakes  and  streams  abound  in 

name  of  Finland  was  given  to  it  by  the  Swedes,  salmon  and  a  small  species  of  herrine  which 

The  population  in  1856  was  as  follows:  form  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  iu- 

Nviand 164,918  habitants.    When  connected  with  Sweden,  Rn- 

^^•••v iSfiS  landwascalledthegranaryof  Sweden;  but  since 

v*b!I?K.. °"^' .'.'.'.*.'.'.*.'**. \' .*.'*'.'..' .".'.\'*.**.'.'  mi^  the  Russian  conquest  agricultural  production  ii 

6t  Michael  ..!!'.!!!*!!!*..'.".'!.'!.*!*.;'.!!!!!!;  i58,62i  said  to  have  declined.  The  chief  crops  are  barley^ 

Y^^^ ItISs  rye,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  oats,  leguminous  planter 

uicab'oVg  .'.V.  V/.V.  V.V.'  '.'..'.  [  iTi;62a  and  potatoes.  A  little  tobacco,  carrots,  colewort^ 

-,    ,  parsnips,  and  onions,  are  also  grown.  Wild  ber- 

^""^ ^'^^  ries  are  almost  theonlyfruit    Theforertaare 

The  population  comprises  125,000  Swedish  Finns,  extensive,  reaching  N.  to  lat  69*,  consisting  prin- 

8,000  Russians,  1,000  Lapps,  1,000  gypsies,  400  cipally  of  pine  andfir,  but  containmg  also  beech, 

Germans,  and  the  rest  are  Finns  proper.    The  elm,  oak,  poplar,  ash,  and  birch.    These  ftnesti 

most  populous  districts  are  along  the  coast ;  there  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  wealth,  but 

are  some  districts  in  the  interior  wholly  unin-  have  been  much  wasted  by  a  system  of  manuring 

habited.    The  population  of  the  whole  country  land  with  their  ashes.  The  sou  requires  frequent 

is  about  12  to  the  square  mile. — The  S.  coast  of  stimulus,  and  when  the  cleared  land  oeasea  to 

Fmland  is  bordered  with  rocky  islets,  between  produce  sufficiently  it  is  abandoned  for  other 

which  and  the  mainland  are  narrow  and  intri-  portions  of  soil,  the  tunber  of  which  is  porposelj 

cate  channels  difficult  of  navigation.    The  W.  burned.    Much  tar,  pitch,  and  potash,  however, 

coast  is  generally  low,  but  becomes  very  rocky  as  well  as  firewood,  are  still  exported.    The 

near  the  Quarken,  and  in  some  parts  is  not  less  pasture  lands  are  good,  but  iU  managed.    About 

dangerous  than  the  southern.    Some  of  the  50,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  are  made  annually. — 

islands,  as  those  of  Sweaborg,  which  command  Manu&otures  are  chiefly  domestio.  Tlie  peasant 

the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Helsingfors,  are  prepares  his  own  tar,  potash,  and  diarcoaL 

strongly  fortified.    The  rivers  are  few  and  un-  builds  his  own  boat,  makes  hia  own  chairs  ana 

important ;    the   principal  is  the  Kymmene,  tables,  and  in  his  cottage  are  woven  the  coarse 

which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  woollen  and  other  fabiiot  of  which  Ua  droM  Is 
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TWcomnitrr-jJ  llii't  in  1855  cniisUlva  uf  about 
m  TcBcl'i.  «t  wliirli  tlio  grcntrr  )iart  wore  urn- 
■lnj«J  iQ  tlin  irodo  viUi  Sweilrti.  Itiin^ia,  and 
Gvmin?.  Kan;  aro  ciii|>lo]-cU  in  Ilio  Mt;dil«r- 
iMiir.  about  1 2  in  Itrazil,  ami  b  few  in Ilio  Eut 
ladiM.  Travt'Ilint;  i*  ciri.-<^fd  mostly  bv  postioK 
iacama£n  wiihuulsprinc^.  The  princii>al  ruail 
Uovt  i.'ic  mam  from  AIh>  lo  Vilurir.  Bnil  tlii'nco 
TV«  to  ^1.  I't'lonliur);.  but  thcra  aru  iiublio  con- 
(iTiacc*  tinlv  on  a  part  of  it.  Sli'iuiiorH  |>lj 
D  S:.  rcicnliurtt  and  Slockliolm  and  tho 
cout  liiwn*.— -Of  till)  wJii>lo  pomilatioa 
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Mm  at  Abo.  Tho  mI  aro  mintly  of  tlio  Urwlc 
Avch,  an'l  x-knowk-liro  tbu  arcl.iniatiJntu  of 
it  Petirrti.jrjt.  tilijiuiiou  tvci'ivcs  cuHHiilvra- 
Ut  can.  aii.l  11.6  Mudy  of  tliu  Finnish  t.,n)>ut>, 
•fttc&  «u  muilt  nt'clvi'Iud  wliilo  tLa  country 
*■■  ai^jcrt  t'j  Swi'iliU.  hat  bi.«n  CDOuuru;;(.-il 
MiwtlM.- 1  Indian  p.wrnnient.  Olticr  brnni'livi 
9t»iaaiM)U  Lavo  rccvitod  o^ual  altenliott  frcni 


and  the  TuietiM  of  Ssrolax,  Karell^ 
Mt  (Olootrti),  C^laneborg,  Ingri*,  Ao. 
Tbo  Sooniio  Ungnag«  b  written  with  33  Latin 
or  Geman  Istteix  of  which  two  are  repeated 
at  the  end  of  the  aipbabet  witli  a  diacrltio  ii^ 
tIx.,  d,  6.  It  contama,  bowever,  but  IS  geoniiio 
•onnda,  Tic,  8  voweli  and  U  oooaotianta,  Tbe 
lett«ra  b,  c,  d,/,  g  ooeur  onlj  in  a  few  foreign 
wordi  and  in  aoma  dialecti,  and  j  ii  now  obao- 
lete.  K,p,km  the  mart  frequent  initiaU,  h, 
p,  t  the  most  fteqnont  letter*  on  the  whole,  and 
•ound  a  little  soflor  than  in  other  lanKuagea. 
Tbo  coDcarrence  of  consonanla  a  aroidol,  M 
tliat  the  foreign  words  /Vrioru,  Slnihtii,  thiol,  , 
itabU,  bocoino  JianUi,  Tihran,  ioulv,  latlu. 
There  aro  many  dipbtbonRs.  Long  vuwcb  aro 
written  double.  Tho  biatun  is  not  avoiilod.  A 
few  tlieines  end  in  cotiMnanta,  but  none  in  tn. 
Tho  rhythm  of  Ibo  lanftuage  n  tnx'haic,  and  the 
root  bears  the  tone.  ICask  condiduni  tho  Suomio 
to  be  the  most  liunnonious  of  tonguen.  The 
radii^al,  which  prcei-di'S  all  otlier  «j II ablca, never 
uiiclergocs  any  change  in  its  bvgiimine  and 
middle.  The  tliomo  ia  origiaally  diuvllabic, 
and  often  corre«p»uda  to  mooo^yUabic  Magyar 
roots:  thu«:  l<Ui,  Magvar  tei,  band;  mM, 
Miii,  100;  Tai,  Tu,  water;  vrri,  tir.  blo-vi ; 
Miui,  au,  word;  fyci,  (0,  st^m,  tic.  The 
various  relations  of  nouns  to  one  aoother, 
whi<.'h  iu  otliur  langiiafrca  aro  cipre»*cd  butli  by 
cax-s  and  jire positions,  aro  iudicalvd  by  |>os[- 
posilionii  or  suIGicr,  fonning  from  the  nomina- 
tive, which  is  ■omotiinci  tho  Ihenii.'  with  a 
changed  final,  l3casea,ofn'hidi7arehim|iU'.  the 
other* morufulL  Thoolgect  isindicutvil  by  the 
genitive,  nominative,  or  partitive,  aci-urUmg  to 
tbo  Bhadu  uf  meaning.  I'lurality  ii  diiioted  fur 
the  nominalivu  by  (.nlHiing  /.arid  for  llio  other 
caws  by  inwrting  t  Ufi>ro  tlnir  eiidiuir*.  In 
•owe  Inftancci  a  euphoiiio  e  !■•  in-vrli'il  Ufore 
tbe  endings.  Voeal  harmony  is  strictly  ob- 
served between   tbe  vowel*  uf  the  tbcue  (in 
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nouns  as  well  as  yerbs),  and  for  this  purpose  ginning  of  this  century,  were  at  lensth  oolleeted 
the  vowels  are  distingaishcd  into  3  groups,  viz. :  by  Elias  LOnnrot  and  published  at  Helnngforsin 
a,  0,  u;  «,  i;  and  d^  o,  y  ;  the  first  and  last  1885  under  the  title  of  Kalevala^  which  work  Is 
never  occurring  in  one  word  together,  but  both  now  regarded  as  the  great  naticmal  epic  of  Fin- 
being  compatible  with  the  middle  one.  Hence  land.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  his  '*  Goe- 
the first  and  lost  group  are  then  converted  re-  mos,^'  says  :  **  Among  the  Finnish  tribes  wlu> 
ciprocally  in  the  sufiixes,  in  order  to  suit  the  have  settled  far  to  the  west  in  the  lowlands  of 
vowels  of  the  theme ;  for  instance,  maa-ta^  land-  Europe,  Elias  Ldnnrot  has  collected  from  the  lipt 
part,  but  pdd-td^  head-part.  No  language  of  of  the  Karelians  and  the  country  people  of  Oio- 
this  family  has  grammatio  genders,  but  all  indi-  netz  a  large  number  of  Unnish  songs,  in  which 
cate  sexes  either  by  distinct  words  or  by  there  breathes,  according  to  the  expression  of 
epithets.  The  Magyar  slone  uses  an  article.  Jacob  Grimm  (Ueber  einjlnniiehei  jSpo9y  1845), 
The  adjectives  in  Suomic  are  immutable,  and  are  ^  an  animated  love  of  nature  rarely  to  be  met 
rendered  comparative  by  suffixing  mpa^  mma^  with  in  any  poetry  but  that  of  India.  An  an- 
and  superlative  by  inserting  i  before  that  cient  epos  containing  nearly  8,000  verses  treats 
termination.  Nouns  and  adverbs  receive  an  of  a  fight  between  the  Finns  and  the  Lapps,  and 
intenser  meaning  by  inserting  mpa  and  tfnpo.  the  fate  of  a  demi-god  named  Vaino.  It  gives 
The  numerals  are :  1,  yhsi;  2,  kaksi ;  8, 1'olme;  an  interesting  account  of  Finnish  conntry  liftii 
4,n€ljd;  5,  viisi;  6,  kuusi ;  7,  seiUemdn  ;  8,  especially  in  that  portion  of  the  work  where  11- 
hahdeJcBan;  9,  yhd^lmn;  10,  Jcymmenen  ;  11,  marine,  the  wife  of  the  smith,  sends  her  flocks 
yJcn-toUta-hymmentd  ;  20,  Icaisi-hymmentd ;  80,  into  the  woods  and  offers  up  prayers  for  theur 
kolmi'kymmentd  ;  100,  sata;  1,000,  tuhan^n,  safety.'"  So  great  was  its  success  that  the  Fln- 
tuhot.  The  personal  pronouns  are  :  mind^  I ;  nish  literary  society  took  immediate  measures 
sindy  thou ;  Mn^  he,  she ;  me^  we ;  te^  you ;  A«,  for  a  more  comprehensive  collection,  and  the 
Jkevat,  they.  The  verbs  have  but  two  simple  2d  edition,  which  appeared  in  1849,  contains 
tenses,  \iz.,  the  present  and  past,  the  others  50  songs,  with  about  28,000  verses,  while  the 
being  periphrastic.  Their  coi\jugation  is  more  first  edition  contained  only  about  half  as  many, 
complicated  than  in  any  other  family  of  Ian-  A  Swedish  translation  of  the  poem  by  Gastren 
guages,  expressing  by  certain  syllables  inserted  (Helsingfors,  1844)  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
between  the  theme  and  the  personal  suffixes  all  French  translation  by  L^uzon  le  Duo  (Paris,  S 
voices,  modes,  species,  and  other  nice  shades  of  vols.  8vo.,  1845),  andl)y  a  German  translatioii 
meaning.  The  infinitive  shares  more  than  in  by  A.  Schiefner  (Helsingfors,  1852).  L6nnn>t 
any  other  language  in  the  nature  of  a  noun :  has  further  collected  about  600  ancient  lyricsl 
it  comprehends  the  Latin  gerunds,  supines,  ana  songs  and  60  ballads  (Eanteleiar^  Helnngfors, 
other  shades  of  sense,  and  is  declinable.  The  1840) ;  about  7,000  proverbs  (Suomen  hnuan 
Finnish  language  has  no  separable  particles,  mnalshuja,  1842);  and  about  2,200  charades 
and  even  affirmation  is  expressed  by  means  of  (Suomen  hansan  arwoituhgic^  2d  ed.,  1851) ; 
the  auxiliary  oUn^  I  am,  and  negation  by  means  while  Rudbak  has  edited  a  collection  of  legends 
of  the  verb  e.  By  connecting  several  such  sig-  and  tales  {Suomen  kantan  MtujOf  Helsingfors, 
nificant  syllables  into  one  word,  the  most  com-  1854).  There  are  many  poets  in  ilnland  of 
plicated  ideas  may  bo  very  precisely  expressed,  Swedish  descent,  and  Swedish  works  are  often 
which  often  require  many  separate  words  in  translated  into  Finnish.  The  most  popular  oon- 
other  languages.  Derived  words  may  be  form-  temporary  Finnish  poet  is  a  peasant  named  Panl 
cd  almost  indefinitely.  The  construction  is  ex-  Korhonen.  An  edition  of  nis  songs  was  ]mb- 
tremely  free,  as  in  Magyar,  without  endanger-  lished  at  Helsingfors  in  1848,  under  the  ao^lces 
ing  the  clearness  of  the  sense,  as  for  instance :  of  LOnnrot    The  prose  literatnre  of  Unland  is 

Kauo    lyirJja    nuni    lyiran^  ja    itpMisOn^  devoted  ahnostexcWvely  to  re^^ 

Lot        Bower     went       sow-to,     and  aowiog-whiio  Subjects.    A  Jbinnisn  translation  oi  tne  ^ew 

iank€»{vat     muuiotfuit     titn      ohten^      ja  Unnvi  Testament  by  Michad  Agrioola  appeared  In 

fell       8omo  (seeds)    road's    edgo-on,    aad    birds  1548,  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  m  1562; 

^^^  i^A  ..iS'^'f ' .  ♦?*•  lt>ut  the  whole  Bible  was  not  translated  into 

camo  and  pickcd-up  them.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^  Bi^Uoffrophia  hodienm 

The  best  granmiar  of  the  language  is  that  of  Fenia  appeared  at  Abo  in  1846,  and  a  cootiniia- 

Jac  Juden  in  Swedish  (Yiborg),  1818.    Fin-  tioninl849.    A  cologne  of  the  ilnnish  w(fffci 

nish  dictionaries  have  been  published  in  Latin  printed  in  flnland  was  published  at  Hebingfon 

and  Swedish  by  D.  Justenius  in  1745,  Renvall  in  1854.    The  total  number  of  all  sorts  of  pnb- 

in  Latin,  Swedish,  and  German  (Abo,  1826),  0.  lications  issued  in  Finland  between  1843  and 

Helenius  in  Swedish  (Abo,  1888),  and  £.  LOnn-  1855  was  4,000.    The  Finnish  litenuT  soeie^ 

rot  (Helsingfors,  1858). — The  national  songs  or  has  published  dnce  1841  an  annnid  record 

runes  of  the  Finns  may  bo  divided  into  mytho-  (Suomi).    The  number  of  newspapers  and  pe- 

logical  and  lyrical  sohgs.    They  are  sung  by  riodicals  in  1858  was  18,  of  whidi  8  were  in 

Jiunolainen  (song  meTi)^  to  itiQ  sound  of  tlxQ  fsL'  Finnish  and  10  in  Swedish.     The  latter  ap- 

vorito  national  instrument,  the  kantele,  a  species  pear  at  Helsingfors,  Yiborg,  Abo^  Borgo,  and 

of  harp  with  5  wire  strings.     The  songs,  scat-  Vasa. — ^Finland  has  been  united  dnoe  1809  to 

tered  among  the  people  for  generations  past,  and  the  empire  of  Russia.    Its  constitotion  was  con- 

some  of  which  had  been  published  since  the  be-  fiirmed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  L,  Hardi  S7| 
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1600 ;  agsin  bj  ihe  emperor  KioboUu,  Deo.  24,  dent  kings  nntil  about  tbe  middle  of  the  12th 

16JB6 ;  wad  hj  Alexander  II.,  March  4^  1855.  The  oentnry.    Their  piracies  at  this  period  so  mnch 

^orernmant  is  administered  by  a  governor-gen-  harassed  the  Swedes,  that  St.  Eric,  king  of 

mi  and  a  senate  consisting  of  14  members,  the  latter  people,  imdertook  a  crusade  lufainst 

Ijalf  €i  whom  are  noble,  and  who  are  presided  them,  and  introduced  Christianity,  and  also 

gm  by  the  governor-general  assisted  by  two  probably  planted  Swedish  colonists  upon  their 

<«|oe-preridents  not  included  in  the  number  of  ooasts.     The  Swedes   thus   acquired  a  hold 

1^  members.    The  senators  are  named  for  8  upon  the  country  which  they  retained  for  sev- 

jmam  by  the  emperor.    The  vice-presidents  are  eral  centuries.    From  tihis  period  down  to  1809 

ddeHi  of  the  departments  of  justice  and  finance,  the  history  of  Finland  is  included  in  that  of  tbe 

n»  ddiberations  of  the  senate  are  held  at  Hel-  kings  of  Sweden,  during  which  the  country 

itagfora,  tiie  modem  capital.    High  courts  of  was  the  firequent  scene  of  Russian  and  Swedish 

Jjiftfee  sit  at  Abo,  Yasa,  and  Yiboi^.    There  wars.    By  the  peace  of  Nystad  (1721),  8  years 

ikllio  ft  regular  military  court    Provmcial  gov-  after  the  death  of  Charles  XIL,  the  territory 

•moni  reside  at  Helsingfon^  Abo,  Tavastehuus,  of  Yiborg,  the  eastern  division  of  finland,  be* 

XSmck.  St  Michael,^  Kuopio,  Yas&  and  Ulea-  came  definitively  Russian.    In  1742  the  Swedes. 

loig.  These  dignitaries  are  all,  by  the  terms  of  hoping  to  repair  their  losses,  declared  war,  and 

uift  oonstitudon,  ilnns,  and  a  secretary  of  state  in  a  few  months  the  whole  of  Finland  was  over- 

ftr  Finnish  affiurs,  a  Ilnn,  resides  at  St  Peters-  run  by  the  Russians.    In  the  following  year,  at 

Don^  and  is  a  member  of  the  imperial  counciL  Abo,  Sweden  ratified  anew  all  her  former  oes- 

A  met^  oomposed  like  that  of  Sweden  of  the  4  nous,  yielding  additional  territory  also,  but  re- 

qbdorsi  nobility,  dergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  covered  the  principal  duchy.    In  1787  Gustavus 

II  ft  constitutional  privilege  of  Finland,  ao-  III.  began  his  great  attempt  to  recover  tiiese 
cprding  to  the  imperial  recognition ;  but  it  is  losses  and  to  humble  his  antagonist ;  but  the 
ifom  nurely  convoked^  and  is  unlikely  to  be  ex-  results  of  the  war  added  little  glory  to  the 
«pt  when  its  concurrence  is  necessary  to  the  Swedish  arms.  In  1808  a  ftesh  invasion  from 
ioposlUon  of  new  taxes.  The  army,  under  Russia  took  place,  and  Sweden  purchased  peace 
0ft  immediate  command  of  the  governor-gen-  by  the  cession  of  all  Finland  and  the  islands  of 
ml,  comprises  an  effective  force  of  6,100  men  Aland,  Sept  17, 1809.  The  Swedish  language 
ef  sJl  arms.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Finnish  and  customs  during  750  years  had  taken  such 
B^^meats  that  they  shall  not  be  incorporated  or  firm  root  that  Russian  dominion  has  been  unable 
fitahningled  with  the  forces  of  the  empire,  to  modify  them.  Abo  remains  in  some  degree  a 
fbft  nftvu  force  also  forms  a  distinct  squadron  Swedish  city,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
3iqi|3er  their  own  national  fiag.  The  revenue  and  government  to  its  rival  Helsingfors  (1812),  and 
ftB^pftilditares  in  1857  were  as  follows :  of  the  university  (1826),  has  not  contributed  to 

Bxmus.  Russianize  the  ancient  capital.    Indeed,  at  the 

"B^d  ««»•««  *mm-                                 ^^QfioSS*^  present  day  Stockholm  is  for  Abo  much  what 

.  Siiff!!.^::;:;::;::::;;:::::;::::;;:  2w;St  st  Petersburg  is  for  Heisingfors.  Finland  suf- 

VtoL  on  mannfkctares 48,000  fered  greatiy  during  the  war  of  1854-^5  from 

oSS3^''235JllSro5^^  the  blockade  of  the  allied  fleets,  but  the  people 

manifested  a  patient  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  her 

^^^^ 2,708,215  present  government.    The  emperor's  exertions 

^^^           ExPKCDiTUEw.              iftTTOtt  to  rclIeve  thc  privstious  wWch  liis  Pinuish  sub- 

AMMrtment  of  jiutioe 87,699  jects  were  called  upon  to  undergo  are  beheved 

M^MTj^agrirs  (army  and  navy) 741,484  to  have  attached  them  sfrougly  to  him.    The 

' '  Ckank aadpiibiio Instruction*. *. !           ! '.  278^445  bombardment  of  the  Finnish  fortresses  and  the 

XxtnofdinBry  expenditnres 244^674  unremitting  coast  blockade  during  two  seasons 

'    A!SSS!^^ilt^^2>i^!\^^^^           iS'Jm  conduced  in  like  manner  to  detach  tiie  Finnish 

.    rwiriirrtT .'!!!.'!!!!!!!.'!'!  191*204  sentiment  from  the  western  powers,  while  the 

Totia                                         SLS4S90i  maintenance  of  Swedish  neutrality  during  the 

^    *  war  tended  also  in  some  degree  to  alienate  the 

lb  dergy,  part  of  the  troops,  and  various  civil  Finns  from  their  ancient  masters. 

ftaetionaries  receive  their  emoluments  and  pay  FINLAND,  Guur  of,  the  eastern  arm  of  the 

fmaL  resources  not  included  in  the  foregoing  Baltic  sea,  extending  from  the  Aland  and  Dago 

III  (^revenue ;  namely,  from  country  parishes,  islands  eastwar^y  to  the  bay  of  Cronstadt  and 
I  j«>vemment  lands  reserved  for  this  pur-  St  Petersburg,  between  long.  22**  and  80**  £.,  and 
These  expenditures  therefore  do  not  ap-  intersected  partiy  by  the  59th  parallel  of  north 

cm  the  general  budget  The  debt  of  the  latitude.  Its  coasts  are  entirely  Russian  posses- 
state  in  1854  amounted  to  2,898,200  diver  ru-  sions;  namely,  Finland  and  Yiborg  on  the 
UbS|  of  which  sum  1,850,000  grew  out  of  the  war  north,  and  Esthonia  on  the  soutii.  The  head 
of  1864-^5.  A  loan  of  5,000,000  silver  rubles  of  the  gulf  terminates  in  the  bay  of  Cronstadt, 
was  nused  by  FinUmd  in  1859  with  the  sane-  on  the  shores  of  which  is  the  province  or  gov- 
lioii  of  the  Russian  ^vemment — ^Less  is  known  emment  of  St  Petersburg.  The  waters  of  the 
of  early  Finnish  history  than  of  that  of  any  great  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga,  N.  £.  of  St 
other  jBuropean  country.  The  inhabitants,  Petersburg,  fiow  into  the  gulf  of  Unland,  tiie 
Ipgansi  were  governed  by  their  own  indepen-  first  by  the  river  Svir  into  DJce  Lad<^^  and  the 
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latter  by  tho  Neva  into  tho  bay  o^  Cronstadt.  and  travener,  bom  in  Thnno  abont  1790,  fied 

The  bed  of  the  galf  is  of  calcareous  rock,  in  on  the  passage  from  Bengal  to  Seotkod  in  Asf. 

some  parts  compact  and  naked,  in  others  cover-  1828.    As  surgeon  of  the  British  anny  ha  wa 

ed  and  filled  with  shells.    Occasional  points  of  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    He  temd 

granite  are  intermingled  with  this  general  char-  also  as  surgeon  in  Ceylon  and  India,  and  in  1811 

acter.    The  depth  of  water  is  nowhere  great,  accompanied  Orawfurd  in  his  mifirion  to  flie 

and  is  least  along  the  southern  coast,  of  which  sovereigns  of  Siam  and  Hue  (Oochin  China),  of 

the  submerged  descent  is  gradual.    The  north-  which  he  wrote  an  interesting  jouma),  editod 

em  shore  is  much  hemmed  in  with  islands.  The  and  published  after  hla  death  by  8ir  T.  8.  Biflbi 

water  is  very  slightly  salt,  and  is  readily  drunk  (London,  1825). 

by  cattle.  The  harbors  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  FINLET,  Jaicxs  Biudut,  an  Amerien 
are  closed  by  ice  every  year  from  early  in  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  North  Cait^n, 
December  to  the  middle  or  end  of  April.  It  has  July  1, 1781,  died  in  Eaton,  Ohio,  Sept  6, 185T. 
several  times  happened  that  the  waters  of  the  His  father  waa  a  minister  in  the  PresbyteriiD 
gulf,  driven  by  westerly  gales,  have  recoiled  so  church,  and  removed  to  Eentnelcy,  wnm  he 
violently  as  to  submerge  whole  streets  in  St.  opened  an  academy.  The  son  entered  the  Oluo 
Petersburg,  even  up  to  the  first  floor  of  houses ;  an  H.  E.  conference  in  1809.  In  1821  he  wai  lent 
event  against  which  no  provision  for  tho  future  as  a  missionary  to  the  Wyandot  Indiani^  ifflong 
has  appeared  possible..  The  Russian  survey  of  whom  he  remained  6  years.  In  18i6  bewii 
the  gulf  of  Finland  is  described  in  Struve^s  appointed  chapliun  of  the  Ohio  penitentiiiy, 
great  work  on  tho  subject,  of  which  2  vols.  His  last  labors  were  principally  in  eonneedoi 
had  been  published  up  to  1859,  the  3d  and  last  with  a  church  in  CincinnAti,  Ohio,  whidibon 
vol.  being  soon  expected  to  appear.  his  name,  though  he  served  temporarily  as  eon* 
FINLAY,  Geouoe,  a  British  Philhellenist  and  ference  missionary.  He  was  one  of  the  moit 
historian,  born  in  Scotland  about  1800,  enlisted  successful  of  western  authors.  His  '^  Wjudot 
at  an  early  age  in  the  cause  of  Greek  independ-  Mission,"  "  Prison  Life,'*  ^  Antobiogim;[,' 
encc,  lived  much  with  Lord  Byron  before  his  "  Sketches  of  Western  Methodism,''  and  **!« 
last  illness,  was  an  associate  of  Dr.  Howe  of  among  the  Indians,"  have  been  eactenidTdy  read, 
Boston,  and  since  the  war  has  resided  in  Athens,  especially  in  the  western  states. 
The  appropriation  of  his  garden  by  the  Greek  FINLEY,  Bobbbt,  D.D^  an  American  adnlir 
government,  for  which  Mr.  Finlay  claimed  a  and  philanthropbt,  bom  in  Princeton,  N.  J^  in 
large  indemnity,  as  tho  garden  afifbrds  a  most  1772,  died  in  Athens,  Ga.,  Oct.  8, 1817.  Hewil 
beautiful  view  of  tho  Acropolis,  gave  rise  to  ono  graduated  at  Princeton  ooUege  in  1787,  and 
of  the  many  controversies  between  the  English  from  1798  to  1817  was  connected  with  thit  in- 
and  Greek  govcrnmenjts.  Mr.  Finlay  remarked  stitution,  either  as  tutor  or  trostee,  and  dariaf 
on  the  subject  of  his  claim  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  the  greater  part  of  that  period  was  also  pistor 
who  visited  Athens  in  Kov.  1863,  that  *'the  of  Baskingridge.  He  may  be  regarded  is  IIm 
modem  Greeks  wholly  ignore  the  whole  period  founder  of  the  African  colonization  sooietr,  the 
from  Alexander  tho  Great  to  Lord  Palmer-  plan  for  sending  emancipated  blacks  to  Junea 
ston  ;'^  *•*  which,"  as  Lord  Carlisle  wittily  adds,  having  orig^at^  with  him,  and  the  comtitntion 
"  is  an  appropriate  complaint  from  a  historian  and  organization  of  the  society  having  been 
of  mediaeval  Greece."  Mr.  Finlay  is  noted  for  chiefly  formed  through  hia  instnnnentafity. 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  topography,  In  1817  he  was  chosen  president  of  IVuUin 
art,  and  antiquity,  and  is  the  author  of  a  series  college  at  Athens,  Ga.,  but  did  not  IcMig  nrrifB 
of  works  on  Greek  history,  comprising  "  His-  his  installation  in  that  office, 
tory  of  Greece  under  the  Komans"  (1st  ed.,  FINI^Y,  Samuzi^  D.D.,  prerident  of  tbe col- 
London,  1843 ;  2d  cd.,  1857),  ^^ History  of  Me-  legeof  New  Jersey,  DominAnnagh,Irebad,iB 
diffival  Greece  and Trobizond"  (1861),  "History  1716,  died  in  Phikdelphia,  Jnly  17, 17W.  A 
of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires"  (2  vols,  sermon  that  he  heard  at  the  age  of  6  yetn  ^ 
8vo.,  1853-4),  and  "  History  of  Greece  under  termined  him  to  be  a  minister.  Aniriof  fa 
Othoman  and  Venetian  Dominion"  n864).  He  America  in  1784,  he  spent  seyeral  yeanincoD- 
is  now  engaged  in  a  work  which  will  bring  the  pleting  his  studies,  and  was  Ecensed  to  fnn^ 
history  of  Greece  down  from  the  Turkish  con-  m  1740.  The  first  part  of  his  ministiy  vt> 
quest  to  the  constitution  of  1848.  much  occupied  with  itinerant  labors  in proootfag 

FINLAY,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  biog-  the  revival  of  religion,  at  that  time  so  reosriE- 

raplier,  born  in  Glasgow  in  1782,  died  in  [Moffat  able  throughout  the  conntry.  ffis  seslatooetiflN 

in  1 810.    His  principal  poem,  *^  Wallace,  or  the  brought  him  into  unpleasant  dronmstaneei ;  ^ 

Yale  of  Ellcrslic,"  was  publ^ed  when  he  was  preaching  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  contraiytoA 

only  19  years  old.    The  more  important  of  his  law  of  the  colony  forbiddin^^  itinerants  to  en^ 

other  works  are:  "  Scottish  Historical  and  Ro-  parishes  of  settled  ministerowiUioat  their  eo^ 

mantic  Ballads,  chiefly  Ancient,  with  Ezplana-  sent,  he  was  seized  by  tiie  eivil  antbority  w 

tory  Notes,"  &c,    (2  vols.    8vo.,  Edinburgh,  carried  as  a  vagrant  beyond  its  limitflL    In  1T4^ 

1808),  and  a  '*  Life  of  Cervantes."    He  also  he  was  settled  at  Nottingham,  Md^  whars  b* 

edited  Blair^s  "  Grave,"  and  Smith's  *^  Wealth  remained  for  7  years,  and  where,  in ad^Utknto 

of  Nations."  his  ministerial  duties,  he  camsd  onamuiilt^ 

FINLAYSON,  Geobge,  a  Scottish  surgeon  which  acquired  a  high  reputittoii.     Oi  vi 
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dMih  of  FiraddflDt  Davies  of  the  college  of  New  was  induced  to  alter  hia  conne  of  life,  and  in 

Jetaej^  he  was  ohoeen  hia  snccessor,  and  re-  1824  he  oommenced  the  career  of  a  preacher. 

iai07(bi  to  Princeton  in  1761.   The  college  flour-  Having  decided  not  to  enter  the  pastoral  office, 

khed  while  nnder  his  care,  which  was,  how-  he  labored   as  an  evangelist  with  great  sno- 

dver^  hot  6  years.    He  published  a  number  of  cess  nntil  1835,  when  he  accepted  a  professor- 

Mrmona  and  discnssions.  ship  in  Oberlin  college,  Ohio.    He  however 

FINICARE,  a  province  of  Norway,  and  the  continued  to  preach  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
Borthemmost  re^on  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  intervals,  and  in  1848  went  to  England,  where 
bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  arctic  ocean,  E.  by  he  remained  8  years.  In  1852  he  became  prea- 
Lq^land,  and  S.  by  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  the  ident  of  Oberlin  college,  which  position  he 
jKOvinoe  of  Nordland,  with  the  last  of  which  still  holds.  His  principal  works  are :  ^  Lecture 
cod  with  Drontheim  it  forms  a  division  of  the  on  Revivals^'  (12mo.,  JBoston,  1885),  ^  Lectures 
Hdnrwegian  government;  area,  about  27,000  sq.  to  Professing  Christians*'  (8vo.,  Oberlin,  1886), 
a.;  pop.  in  1855,  54,665.  It  lies  wholly  within  ^'Sermons  on  Important  Subjects'*  ^vo.,  New 
tiie  arctic  circle.  Its  northernmost  point  is  the  York,  1886),  and  ^'Lectures  on  Systematic 
Horth  cape,  a  bold  promontory  900  feet  above  Theology"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Oberlin,  1847),  all  of 
tba  sea.  Its  coasts  are  thickly  indented  by  long  which  have  gone  through  several  editions  in  the 
winding  inlets,  and  are  bordered  by  a  vast  num-  United  States  and  in  England.  In  both  conn- 
bar  of  irregular  islands.  It  has  important  cod  tries  the  auUior  holds  a  high  position  among 
taberies^ which  give  employment  to  8,000  vessels  evangelical  Congregationalists  as  an  eloquent, 
and  between  15,000  and  16,000  men,  and  pro-  energetic,  and  effective  revival  preacher. 
daoe  yearly  about  16,000,000  fish,  21,500  barrels  FINNS,  a  race  of  men,  of  whom  the  vemao- 
of  ood  liver  oil,  and  6,000  barrels  of  roe.  The  ular  name  is  SuomUainen^  or  inhabitants  of  the 
toiiK^al  rivers  are  the  Alten  and  Tana,  the  val-  marshes,  and  whose  number  at  the  present 
ken  m  which  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  day  is  estimated  at  nearly  8,000,000,  inhabiting 
l!bo  dhooate  of  the  coasts  is  so  mild  that  some  several  districts  of  northern  Europe.  The  Fenni 
ot  the  fiords  never  freeze.  Hammerfest,  an  ac-  of  Tacitus,  whose  favorite  abode  was  the  wooda 
tifo  trading  place,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns,  and  morasses  of  the  north,  were  probably  not 

FINN,  nxsRT  J.,  an  American  actor  and  an-  ^e  people  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  modem 

Smnt,  bom  at  Sydney  Gape  Breton,  about  1785,  Finns.    Strabo  and  Ptolemy  placed  the  «civoc 

[wriahed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  steamboat  vagudy  in  the  reoions  that  <uterward  formed 

hndngtaa  in  Long  Island  sound  on  the  niffht  the   provinces   of  Poland.     Some   centuriea 

of  Jan.  18, 1840.    He  went  to  England  in  his  later  Jomandes  knew  various  tribes  of  Jinns; 

~ ,  on  the  invitation  of  a  rich  unde  residing  but  modem  ethnologists  have  found  it  difficult 

and  on  the  voyage  was  for  many  days  ex-  to  place  them.    Probably  the  Esthes  of  Jornan« 

in  an  open  boat  on  the  sea  in  consequence  des  and  the  Norwegians  of  Other  were  the  Hn- 

ii  the  ahipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  ho  nish  race,  although  dwelling  even  south  of 

Hfled*    He  was  finally  picked  up  by  a  ship  and  modern  I^onia.    Other  found  a  people  in  the 

boded  in  Falmouth.    His  uncle  dying  without  Archangel  district  who  spoke  nearly  the  same 

■wfiMwg  gnj  provision  for  him,  he  was  obliged  language  as  the  Finns  of  more  southern  regions. 

to  reeort  to  the  stage  for  a  support.    After  a  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  his  **  Cosmos**  says: 

bw  years  he  returned  to  New  York,  subse-  *'  On  passing  northward  from  the  Iranian  pla- 

muiitly  revisited  England,  and  in  1822  made  teaux  through  Turan  to  the  Uralian  mountiuns, 

Sia  first  appearance  at  the  Federal  street  thea-  which  separate  Europe  and  Asia,  we  arrive  at 

fare  in  Boston.  Until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Finnish  race ;  for  the 

noetpopnlar  actors  on  the  stage,  his  forte  being  IJnu  is  as  much  a  land  of  the  ancient  Finna 

bvooa  comedy.    He  accumulated  a  competency  as  the  Altai  is  of  the  ancient  Turks.^'     At 

tijbia  professional  labors,  and  was  travelling  the  period  of  the  first  €k>thic  invasion  from 

b  bis  Midenoe  in  Newport,  R.  L,  at  the  time  Asia,  it  is  alleged,  with  strong  historical  prob- 

pf  bia  death.    He  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu-  ability,  that  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  poa^ 

tetikm  as  a  humorous  writer,  and  publiahea  a  sessod  by  these  tribes,  from  whom  are  descended 

f^Oomio  Annual "  and  a  number  or  articles  in  the  modem  Finmarkers  and  Laplanders,  who, 

kbo  poriodicals.    He  published  a  drama  entitled  according  to  Grotius  and  others,  occupied  a 

"lloiilgoniery,  or  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,"  much  more  extensive  territory  than  that  within 

■^licii  waa  acted  with  saccess,  and  he  left  be-  which  they  are  now  drcnmscribed.    They  had 

itdo  A  ifaannscript  tragedy.  spread  themselves  over  southem  Norway  and 

FIKNEYy  ChablbsG.,  an  American  preacher  Sweden,  whence  in  course  of  time  they  were 

nd  anihori  bom   in  Warren,  Litchfield  co.,  driven  away  by  more  powerfhl  intruders,  and 

OoiUL,  Aug.  29, 1792.    He  studied  law  in  Jef-  forced  within  ^e  shelter  of  Uieir  rocks  ana  mo- 

teaon  CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  early  manhood  gave  rassea.    It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  when  the 

Bifldence  of  unusual  independence  of  character  first  Finns  entered  modem  Finland.     In  the 

nd  deamesB  of  intellect.    During  this  period  10th,  11th,  and  12th  centuries,  8  tribes  were 

of  bia  life  he  manifested  an  indifference  to  re-  known  there,  the  Quaines  in  the  north,  the  Ey- 

Uona  nutters  which  caused  him  to  be  regard-  rialea  in  the  southeast,  and  the  Tmes  in  the  sontn. 

llaa •  danguoxiB  com       >n  for  young  men ;  but  A  popular  tradition  makes  the  ETriales  (Eareli* 

—  "     tbe  kAaence  %»,  «die  revival  of  1821  he  ans)  the  first  dieooTerers  of  the  Swedish  minoBi 
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The  reli^on  or  mythology  of  the  Finns  of  Finland  forming  vast  forests  in  the  monntiuxis  of  Califor- 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Lapps  and  Finns  nia,  is  the  A,  nobilis  (Lamhert),  discovered  by 
about  the  White  sea ;  but  there  are  no  traditions  Douglas.  Its  timber  is  excellent.  A  highly 
of  it  earlier  than  the  missionary  accounts  of  St.  prized  ornamental  species  is  known  as  the 
Eric.  Their  supreme  being  was  Rawa,  sprung  balsam  fir  (A,  haUamea^  Marsh.),  with  Tiolet- 
from  the  bosom  of  nature.  lie  had  two  sons,  colored,  thin,  narrow  leaves,  erect,  cylindrical 
Wainamoinen  and  Ilmarainen,  inventors  of  va-  cones,  occurring  in  cold  springy  spots,  and 
rious  arts  useful  to  man.  There  was  a  goddess  of  forming  small  trees,  rarely  of  40  feet  in  height, 
love,  Viden  Ema,  and  a  god  of  war,  Turns,  a  From  little  crypts  sunken  beneath  the  smooth 
Finnish  word  for  battle  or  combat.  There  were  green  bark,  a  clear  exudation  known  as  balsam 
many  gods  of  the  chase  among  this  migratory  exudes.  This  is  gathered  by  puncturing  the 
people ;  but  there  were  gods  also  for  vegetable  vesicles  formed  by  the  swollen  fluid  in  the 
nature,  with  a  superior  divinity,  Kokri,  the  crypts,  and  collecting  it  in  some  hollow  vessel; 
grand  protector  of  agriculture.  Many  interest-  a  slow  process,  as  only  a  few  drops  can  be  col- 
ing  traditions  remain,  but  are  much  disfigured  lected  at  a  time.  Tho  fluid  thus  obt^ned  is  also 
by  modem  superstition.  The  old  Finnish  songs  called  Canada  balsam,  and  is  an  admirable  sab- 
are  charming,  and  the  people  are  still  naturally  stance  for  mounting  specimens  for  the  micro- 
and  universally  musical.  The  Finns  are  a  grave,  scope;  beside  which,  it  has  mnch  repnte  ia 
laborious,  industrious  race,  inured  to  hardship;  treatment  for  pulmonary  complaints,  and  is 
brave,  but  self-willed  and  obstinate ;  not  want-  used  as  a  valuable  varnish  for  water  colors, 
ing  in  intelligence,  kind,  and  hospitable.  Hum-  Another  similar  species  is  A,  FroMerii^  or  double 
boldtsays:  "  Few  races  exhibit  greater  or  moro  balsam  fir,  discovered  by  Mr.  Fraser  on  the 
remarkable  difierences  in  mental  cultivation,  high  mountains  of  Carolina,  and,  accordiog  to 
and  in  the  direction  of  their  feelings,  according  Pursh,  found  on  the  Broad  mountains  of  Peon- 
as  they  have  been  determined  by  the  degcnera-  syl  vania.  Mr.  G.  B.  Emerson  met  with  it  on  Sad- 
tion  of  servitude,  warlike  ferocity,  or  a  contin-  dleback  mountain,  Mass.  It  occurs  also  at  the 
nal  striving  for  political  freedom,  than  the  White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Finns,  who  have  been  so  variously  subdivided.  Green  mountains  in  Vermont;  and  probably  it 
although  retaining  kindred  languages.  In  evi-  is  more  common  than  is  supposed,  being  over- 
dence  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  tho  now  looked  from  its  similarity  to  the  balsam  fir.  The 
peaceful  population  among  whom  tho  epos  hemlock  spruce  {A,  Canaden%i$y  Mx.)  is  a  well 
Kalevala  was  found,  to  tho  Iluns,  once  ccle-  known  and  elegant  tree,  commonly  called  hem- 
brated  for  conquests  that  disturbed  the  then  ex-  lock,  no  other  tree  vieing  with  it  in  richness  of 
isting  order  of  things,  and  who  have  long  been  a  dark  green  foliage,  which  contrasts  finely  in 
confounded  with  the  Mongols,  and  lastly,  to  a  the  early  summer  with  its  delicately  green 
great  and  noble  people,  tho  Magyars."  young  shoots  and  leaves.  Its  branches  are 
FIR  {aJnes^  Don.),  tho  common  name  of  a  slender  toward  the  extremities^  mnch  forked, 
large  number  of  coniferous  trees  of  a  pyramidal  fiat  and  spreading,  sloping  downward  to  the 
form  and  elegant  proportions,  separated  from  ground  and  sweeping  it,  its  trunk  rising  to  the 
tho  genus  pinu9  by  modern  botanists.  Tho  perpendicular  height  of  70  or  80  feet.  Its  wood 
leaves  of  tho  fir  arise  singly  from  around  the  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  timber,  and  as  a  fael 
stem,  unlike  those  of  the  pines,  whose  loaves  is  only  fit  to  burn  in  close  stoves,  but  its  bark  is 
are  bundled  up  in  twos  or  throes  and  enclosed  very  valuable  for  tanning  purposes.  WhcnsmsU 
at  the  base  in  thin,  membranous,  withered  and  young  it  bears  clipping,  and  answers  for 
sheaths.  The  species  of  firs  aro  numerous,  but  hedges,  resembling  somewhat  the  yew  in  tho 
their  variations  are  so  distinct  and  marked  that  shape  and  color  of  the  leaves.  IT.  llie  2d  group 
they  fonn  4  natural  tribes :  I.  Those  whose  of  firs  aro  kno^Ti  under  tho  name  of  spmce, 
loaves  grow  singly  round  the  branches,  all  turn-  whose  loaves  grow  singly  round  the  branches, 
ed  toward  one  side,  and  glaucous  or  white  bo-  and  all  spread  equally.  Of  these  we  may  notice 
noath,  of  which  tho  most  prominent  is  the  silver  the  American  white  spruce  {A,  alba^  Mx.),with 
fir  (A.  piccay  Linn.),  which  inhabits  exposed,  dry,  rather  glaucous  loaves,  4-comered  and  pointed ; 
stony  places  on  mountains  of  tho  middlo  and  a  small  tree  of  inferior  timber,  but  of  value  for 
south  of  Europe,  and  reaches  to  the  height  of  its  small,  thread-like,  tough  roots,  employed  by 
from  130  to  150  foot.  At  first  its  growth  is  the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  sew  their  birchen 
slow",  but  after  a  few  years  it  rapidly  develops  canoes,  and  for  its  resin,  which  they  use  for 
and  attains  a  groat  diameter.  This  species  is  ])itch.  The  young  saplings,  straight,  light,  and 
supposed  to  bo  tho  alies  pulcJurrima  of  Virgil  durable,  are  used  for  poles  in  horticnltim.  The 
and  of  Roman  authors.  A  fine  species  of  the  black  spruce  {A,  nigra^  Mx.)  is  a  native  of 
American  continent  is  the  A.  gramlU  (Lambert),  North  America,  to  be  seen  probably  in  its  ma«t 
or  great  Californian  fir,  of  tho  height  of  200  feet,  perfect  condition  in  Maine^  but  extending  to 
having  very  long,  narrow  leaves,  oMong,  erect,  Newfoundland,  Xova  Scotia,  and  all  the  Cana- 
slightly  curving  cones,  which  aro  from  3  to  4  das.  Its  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  and  it  tapers 
inches  long,  tho  bracts  or  scales  of  tho  cones  regularly  from  the  ground  to  tho  top.  Its  leaves 
being  very  short,  jaggod,  2-lobod,  with  a  sliort  are  dark  green,  obtusely  4-sided,  having  nnmer- 
intermediate  spine  or  points  Tho  wood  is  soft,  ous  resinous  dots.  Tlie  roots  penetoate  just 
white,  and  inferior.    A  still  more  noblo  species,  below  the  surface,  and  run  horizontal] j  8  or  10 
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feet  in  extent.    This  species  seldom  grows  to  a  manj  forest  trees  of  yalne,  can  be  easilf  raised 

larse  size.    Its  wood  is  light,  strong,  elasticL  Arom  seeds,  and  are  not  difficult  to  cnltivate; 

ana  durable.    The  young  snoots  are  employed  8ome,  which  produce  abundance  of  cones  every 

In  making  beer.    Tlie  Douglas  fir  (A.  DougloHi,  year,  can  be  sown  in  rows  in  open  ground,  but 

Lambert)  is  a  gigantic  species  found  in  im-  tliere  are  others  which  need  some  early  pro- 

mense  forests  in  N.  W.  America,  from  lat.  43°  tection  in  frames  or  in  pots.    It  is  best  to  sow 

to  ^2^  K.    The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  ftom  the  seeds  as  soon  as  practicable  after  being  gath- 

100  to  180  feet  high,  and  attain  a  diameter  of  ered,  as  they  spoil  by  keeping. 

10  feet.    The  timber  is  heavy,  firm,  with  few  FIRDUSI,FERDUsi,orFERDOVSi,  AbulEasoc 

knots,  and  not  at  all  liable  to  warp.   The  cones  Mansoor,  a  Persian  poet,  bom  near  Thus,  in 

•re  remarkable  for  their  long  tridentate  bracts,  Ehorassan,  about  A.  D.  940,  died  in  the  same 

which  are  exserted  far  beyond  the  scales  them-  city  in  1020.    He  was  often  called  Thousi  from 

■dvea.   The  Menzies  fir  (A,  Memiesii,  Lambert)  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  lus  ordinary  name 

is  a  native  of  northern  California,  an^was  dis-  ifirduM  meaning  both  garden  and  paradise)  was 

covered  by  Douglas,  who  describes  the  wood  as  given  him  either  because  his  father  was  a  gar- 

hciiug  of  excellent  quality ;  but  little  is  known  dener  or  from  the  excellence  of  his  poems.  Early 

of  the  habits  of  the  tree.    Its  smaller  naked  occupying  himself  with  the  traditions  concem- 

bftaches  are  covered  with  hard,  thin  tubercles,  ing  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  he  was  invited 

fka  leaves  are  turned  in  every  direction,  resupi-  to  the  court  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghaznee,  where  he 

nate  from  being  twisted  at  the  base,  linear,  was  presented  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars 

nmeronulate,  incurved,  silvery  beneath ;  cones  and  poets  of  the  time,  and  encouraged  by  the 

pendolous,  cylindrical,  8  inches  long ;  scales  sultan  to  compose  his  great  historical  poem, 

elliptic,  obtuse,  loose,  somewhat  wavy,  cartila-  Shah  Nameh,    He  spent  85  years  upon  this 

l^oaa  and  scarious,  bright  brown,  ragged  when  work,  which  contains  60,000  verses,  and  re- 

inatare  on  the  upper  mardn,  persistent  after  lates  the  mythical  and  romantic  exploits  of  the 

tiie  seeds  have  dropped.    III.  The  8d  group  Persian  kings  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 

€(f  iirs  are  known  as  larches,  whose  leaves  grow  that  is,  from  the  hero  Gayomers,  who  disputed 

in  dusters,  and  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  of  which  the  earth  with  genii,  to  the  invasion  of  the 

the  haomatac  {A,  mierocarpa,  Lambert)  is  the  Mussulmans  in  A.  D.  686.    Its  most  interesting 

moat  common  form.    It  is  only  in  deep  forests  portion  is  the  account  of  the  prowess  of  the 

that  this  tree  attains  any  considerable  size,  hero  Rustem.    Receiving  60,000  silver,  instead 

wnanyrisiDg  to  about  80  feet  high.    Its  leaves  of  the  same  number  of  gold  dirhems  promised 

aio  hi  Httle  tufts,  which  are  deciduous,  leaving  to  him  by  the  sultan,  he  is  sdd  to  have  dis- 

tho  branches  entirely  bare,  excepting  the  small  tributed  the  whole  sum,  in  8  equal  parts,  to  the 

oonefli  which  are  for  a  long  time  persistent,  slave  who  brought  it  and  2  attenuants  of  the 

The  ranpe  of  the  species  is  from  the  mountains  bath  where  he  received  it,  and  then  in  revenge 

of  Yhrgmia  to  Hudson^s  bay.    At  lat.  65°  N.  to  have  composed  against  the  sultan  the  best 

it  becomes  very  dwarf  and  stunted,  rising  only  satire  in  the  Persian  language.    Forced  to  fly 

6  or  8  feet.    Its  wood  is  compact  and  close-  from  court,  he  took  refuge  first  at  Mazan^eran 

grained,  of  great  strength  and  durability,  supe-  and  then  at  Bagdad,  and  being  finally  permit- 

rior  toall  Uie  other  coniferss,  and  only  surpassed  ted  to  return  to  his  native  city,  he  spent  there 

hgr  the  oak.    In  beauty,  however,  it  is  inferior  the  remainder  of  his  life.    The  J^ah  Namek  ia 

to  the  European  larch  {A.  larix^  Lambert),  one  of  the  oldest  poetic  monuments  of  Persian 

whose  branches,  when  suffered  to  grow  freely,  literature,  and  is  regarded  by  the  orientals  aa 

■weep  the  ground,  and  whose  outline  is  more  the  highest  authority  for  the  primitive  history 

munetrlcal,  and  hence  preferred  for  ornament-  of  western  Asia.    The  disciples  of  Zoroast^ 

M  purposes.    The  European  larch  grows  much  adopted  it,  since  it  contained  no  other  mythol- 

fiurter  also,  is  better  adapted  to  drier  soils,  and  ogy  than  their  own  demonology.    An  abridged 

ia  much  used  for  artificial  plantings.    lY.  The  English  translation  of  it  in  prose  and  verse  by 

4th  group  of  firs  embraces  those  whose  leaves,  Atkinson  was  published  in  London  in  1881. 

growing  in  clusters,  are  persistent  and  ever-  The  best  German  (abridged)  edition  is  by  GOr- 

green,  eommonly  called  cedars,  magnificently  res  (Berlin,  1820),  and  translations  of  extracts 

f^resented  in  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {A,  ee-  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1851  and  1858.    An  edi- 

&ru9^  Lambert).    This  species  does  not  rise  to  tion  in  Persian  and  French,  by  Jules  Mohl,  ap- 

anj  extraordinary  height,  but  spreads  laterally  peared  in  Paris  (4  vols.,  1888-^54). 

Into  immense  branches,  affording  a  picturesque  FIRE.    See  I>^amk,  Heat,  Light. 

obiect.    There  are  several  American  species  FIRE  ANNIHILATOR,  a  machine  designed 

eaUed  cedars^  as  the  arborvit®  (thuya)  and  the  for  extinguishing  fires  by  discharging  large 

northern  cypress   or  white  cedar  (enpressus  quantities  of  gases  which  do  not  support  com- 

thupoid€i,  linn.),  but  they  do  not  belong  to  bustion.    That  ofMr.  Phillips  is  the  most  noted, 

the  fir  family.    8o  the  gigantic  cedars  of  Cnli-  and  at  several  fires  prepared  to  exhibit  its  merits 

ibmia,  known  as  the  *^  big  tree ''  (sequoia  gigan-  has  prove<l  very  successfbl.    It  is  made  of  sev- 

teOf  Torrey),  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  not  firs,  eral  sheet  iron  cylindrical  vessels,  set  one  within 

hat  nearly  related  to  tiie  cypresses,  and  resem-  another.    Water  is  contained  between  the  two 

hie  the.  tAuyo,  but  have  the  wood  of  the  jt/ni-  outer  ones,  and  the  steam  ^nerated  from  this 

pmtiB. — ^AU  these  species  of  dbies  embracing  when  heated  is  discharged  mto  an  inner  cylin- 
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drical  receptacle.    Still  within  this  is  contained  tions  that  40  Tears  before  he  had  seen  a  siinilar 

the  gas-generating  mixture,  which  is  a  com-  engine  of  smaller  dze  in  his  native  city,  EOnigs- 

pound  of  charcoal,  nitre,  and  gypsum.    An  ap-  hofen.    The  one  at  Nuremberg  was  placed  upon 

paratns  is  furnished  for  igniting  it,  consisting  a  sledge  10  feet  long  and  4  f^t  broad,  which 

of  a  bottle  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar  placed  was  drawn  by  2  horses.    It  had  a  water  cistern 

beneath  another  containing  sulphuric  acid,  so  8  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and  2  wide.    It  was 

arranged  that  the  latter  may  be  broken  by  a  moved  by  28  men,  and  forced  a  stream  of  water 

blow  from  without,  and  the  contents  of  the  two  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  80  feet.  The 

thus  be  made  to  mix  and  inflame.    The  main  cylinders  are  described  as  lymg  in  a  horizontal 

charge  then  being  ignited,  the  gases  nass  in  an  position  in  a  box.    No  mention  is  made  of  an  air 

outward  direction  through  numerous  noles  per-  chamber,norof  any  thing  more  than  ashortflexi- 

forated  for  their  passage,  and  so  soon  as  the  ble  discharge  pipe,  which  could  be  directed  to 

water  is  sufficiently  heated,  its  steam  mixes  one  or  the  other  side.    The  oldest  record  of 

with  them,  and  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor  is  pro*  fire  engiaes  in  Paris  is  in  the  work  of  Pcrrault, 

jected  through  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  published  in  1684.    From  this  it  appears  that 

machine  made  for  this  purpose.    In  situations  there  was  one  in  the  king^s  library,  which, 

favorable  for  retaining  the  vapor  around  bodies  though  having  but  one  cylinder,  threw  out  the 

in  combustion,  the  fire  is  extinguished ;  but  water  in  a  continnons  jet  to  a  great  height — 

when  currents  of  air  are  strongly  blowing,  as  is  a  result  attained  by  the  use  of  an  air  chamber, 

generally  the  case  about  burning  buildings,  of  which,  as  introduced  into  the  fire  engine, 

tliere  would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for  this  is  the  earliest  notice.     Destructive  fires 

its  action.     On  board  ships  fires  often  occur  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Paris  and  in 

below  deck,  which  no  doubt  could  be  con-  the  provinces  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  oen- 

trolled  by  such  an  apparatus.    Whether  it  has  tury,  the  work  of  incendiaries,  who  were  known 

ever  proved  of  service  in  case  of  burning  build-  as  houtrfeux.  In  1699  a  special  officer  was  cbaiig- 

ings  not  expressly  prepared  for  its  application,  ed  with  the  duty  of  constructing,  keeping  in  re- 

we  are  not  informed.    It  has  been  proposed  to  pair,  and  using  at  fires  the  17  pompe$  portatite$ 

construct  them  both  in  a  portable  form  and  as  belonging  to  the  royal  service,  and  in  1722  the 

stationary  engines  on  a  large  scale  for  the  pro-  number  of  these  had  increased  to  80.    There 

tection  of  important  buildings.  were  beside  many  others  not  inclnded  in  this 

FIKE  ENGINE,  a  machine  for  throwing  a  particular  service.   It  is  believed  that  none  were 

stream  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish-  provided  with  air  chambers ;   for  in  1725  a 

ing  fires.    The  earliest  notices  of  machines  de-  paper  was  published  in  the  Memoira  of  the 

signed  for  this  purpose  are  in  some  allusions  of  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  describing  Uiis 

ancient  Roman  writers  to  an  apparatus,  nowhere  improvement  as  adopted  in  the  engines   at 

described,  which  they  called  a  sipho^  and  which  Strasbourg,  and  in  it  no  intimation  b  expressed 

some  now  regard  rather  as  the  name  of  the  of  the  same  contrivance  ever  having  been  intro- 

aqueduct  pipes  for  supplying  water  to  houses  duced  in  Paris.  Leathern  hose  was  invented  about 

than  as  an  especial  fire-extinguishing  machine,  tho  year  1670  in  Amsterdam  hj  two  Dutchmen 

That  they  were  very  inefficient  may  be  inferred  named  Van  der  Heide,  and  the  apparatos  was 

from  the  remark  of  Benec^  that  owing  to  the  speedily  introduced  into  all  the  engines  of  the 

height  of  the  houses  at  Rome  it  was  impossible  city.    They  also  invented  Uie  suction  pipe.   In 

to  save  them  when  they  took  fire.    ApoUodo-  1690  the  inventors  published  a  folio  volume 

rus  tlie  arcliitect,  perhaps,  was  tho  first  to  sug-  containing  engravings,  the  first  7  representing 

gest  the  use  of  a  kmd  of  hose,  in  recommending  dangerous  confiagrations  at  whidi  the  old  en* 

for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  high  places  ex-  gines  had  been  need  to  litUe  purpose ;  the  19 

posed  to  fiery  darts  the  use  of  the  gut  of  on  ox  following  represent  fires  whicn  had  been  extin* 

having  a  bag  filled  with  water  affixed  to  it.    By  guished  by  the  new  engines,  and  the  method  of 

compressing  the  bag  the  water  was  made  to  rise  working  the  machines.    By  the  estimate  they 

in  the  tube.     In  early  periods  of  English  and  present  it  appears  that  by  10  fires  propertj  had 

French  history  the  chief  protection  against  de-  been  destroyed  of  the  value  of  1,02^180  florins : 

structive  fires  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  but  in  6  years  succeeding  the  introdnction  of 

care  with  which  those  used  for  domestic  purposes  the  new  machines  the  losses  by  40  fireaamonnted 

•were  managed.  The  curfew  bell,  or  coutrefei^  only  to  18,855  florins.    The  detidlsof  constmo- 

was  sounded  at  8  o^clock  as  a  signal  for  the  fires  tion  are  not  given.    The  title  of  the  work, 

to  be  extinguished.    (See  Bell.)    In  Germany  which  is  regarded  as  exceedingly  valiiable  on 

fires  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  16th  account  of  its  excellent  engravincn,  it  Bet^tij^ 

century  and  latter  part  of  the  1 5th;  and  ordi-  fnng  der  nieuwlijH  uitgeocnden  aloMg^Branar 

nances  were  established  regulating  tho  manner  Spuiien, — It  was  lone  before  the  inventions  of 

of  building  houses  and  the  methods  to  be  adopt-  the  Dutch  were  introduce  into  En^^d.  At  the 

ed  in  preventing  fires.     At  Augsburg  fire  en-  close  of  the  16th  century  the  only  engines  there 

gines,  called  "  instruments  for  fires^'  and  ^^  water  known  were  '*  hand  squhrtsi*'  or  syringes,  made 

syringes  useful  at  fires,"  were  in  use  in  1518.  of  brass,  and  holding  two  or  three  qnarts  of 

The  Jesuit  Caspar  Schott  describes  one  he  saw  water.    Some  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  the 

at  Nuremberg  m  1657,  which  much  resembled  vestry  room  of  6t  Dionis  Backchnrch  in  Fen- 

thoso  in  use  at  the  present  time  *  and  he  men*  church  street,  London.    Eadi  one  raqnbed  the 
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hbor  of  S  men,  one  on  each  side  to  bold  the  straeted  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  fsmished 
instotiment  steiidy  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  with  varions  implements  soch  as  are  likely  to 
bther  to  direct  the  nozzle,  while  the  tJiird  man  be  wanted  in  conflagrations.  It  nsaally  has  ft 
W(»^ed  the  plunger.  When  discharged,  the  reel  with  a  quantity  of  hose  wound  upon  it, 
piston  was  taken  out  and  the  nozzle  was  dipped  but  the  great  supplies  of  this  are  carried  upon 
mto  water,  which  flowed  in  and  filled  the  body,  separate  carriages.  The  brakes  are  long  wooden 
They  were  afterward  fitted  into  a  portable  cis-  arms  extending  over  the  wheels  each  way  be- 
tern,  and  fbmished  with  levers  for  working  the  yond  the  extremities  of  the  engine,  or  some- 
pistona.  About  the  close  of  the  17th  century  times  transversely  to  the  carriage,  and  attached 
tTewdiam'^s  improved  engine  was  patented  in  at  right  angles  to  the  lever  beiftms,  which  are 
Sng^d.  This  was  a  strong  cistern  of  oak,  arranged  along  the  horizontal  axis  placed  over 
placed  upon  wheels,  furnished  with  pumps,  air  the  centre  of  the  carriage.  They  are  moved 
ehamb^rs,  and  a  suction  pipe  of  strong  leather,  np  and  down  by  men  standing  on  the  groond 
to  prevent  its  collapsing  when  the  air  began  to  each  side  of  the  engine,  working  with  others  who 
be  exhausted  firom  it  by  the  Action  of  the  pumps,  take  their  position  on  the  top.  Sometimes  a 
fimnigfa  which  was  run  a  spiral  piece  of  metisd.  rope  is  made  fast  to  each  brake,  and  being  passed 
The  end  for  receiving  the  water  was  provided  through  a  block  at  the  bottom  of  the  curiage 
vitib  a  strahier.  In  case  the  suction  pipe  could  is  hauled  upo]\  by  a  number  of  men  with  each . 
not  be  conveniently  used,  the  water  was  sup-  down  stroke.  In  some  engines  the  pumps  are 
|iBed  to  the  cistern  by  buckets  passed  by  hand  placed  horizontally,  and  seats  are  arranged  upon 
— «  method  still  practised  in  many  places  in  the  the  top  for  the  men  to  sit  and  work  as  in  rowing 
United  States.  This  engine  was  very  little  im-  a  boat.  In  most  of  tiie  American  cities  each  en- 
faroved  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen-  gine  is  managed  by  an  organized  company  of 
haxj^  when  some  changes  were  introduced  in  it  volunteer  firemen,  whose  chief  emolunlent  is 
Various  other  forms  have  been  contrived,  which  in  being  exempted  from  military  duty.  In  Boa* 
tor  the  most  part  are  only  modified  methods  of  ton  each  fireman  is  paid  $100  annually,  and  a 
ipplying  the  principle  of  the  force  pump.  En-  similar  system  has  been  introduced  in  Providence 
^lee  working  on  the  rotary  principle  have  and  some  other  cities.  All  act  under  the  con- 
mbved  very  laborious  in  their  operation  and  trolof  the  fire  commissioners  or  chief  officers  of 
oonblesome  to  keep  in  order.  In  one  engine,  the  fire  department  of  the  city.  Some  compa« 
invented  by  a  llx.  White  of  Salford,  England,  nies,  instead  of  a  fire  engine,  have  charge  of  the 
U  jBoroe  pum|)9  were  arranged  around  a  central  heavy  utensils,  as  the  long  ladders,  the  great 
fir  ehsmber,  into  which  they  all  discharged,  iron  hooks  ana  ropes  used  for  pulling  down  the 
2knj  nnmber  of  these  could  be  worked  inde-  walls  of  buildings,  which  are  carried  upon  sep- 
pendently;  and  one  man  only  being  required  arate  carriages.  These  are  called  hook  and 
nr  each  pump,  the  working  of  the  engine  ladder  companies.  A  spirit  of  emulation  amons 
tnifl^  be  commenced  without  the  necessity  of  the  different  companies,  and  the  interest  excited 
ww&g  the  arrival  of  the  full  complement  of  In  the  machines  by  men  of  varions  trades  and 
]iaiid&  In  capacity*  of  throwing  water  it  is  professions  who  are  engaged  in  attending  them, 
•tafted  to  hftve  surpassed  other  Englbh  engines  nave  led  to  the  introduction  of  every  posnble 
woficed  with  a  greater  number  of  men. — ^Mod-  improvement,  and  they  may  properly  be  re* 
em  engines  consist  essentially  of  two  vertical  garded  as  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
donble-acting  force  pumps,  one  under  each  end  class  of  mechanism  to  which  they  belong,  'Die 
of  ft  lever  beam  (or  sometimes  4  single-acting  following  is  a  description  of  a  first  class  side 
jpimpfiX  to  which  are  attached  long  bridges  for  stroke  machine,  costing  |3,000,  sent  from  New 
fitiany  men  to  take  hold  of  and  work  by  hand.  York  in  1859  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  cylin* 
The  pumps  discharge  into  one  reservoir,  the  der  is  of  10  inch  diameter,  and  stroke  13 
iQper  parik  of  which  contains  air,  that  acta  as  inches ;  brakes  over  25  feet  in  length.  All 
A. spring  to  cause  the  water  alternately  intro-  the  iron  and  steel  work  is  elaborately  pol- 
ddoed  by  each  pump  to  flow  in  a  uniform  cur-  ished,  and  the  discharge  and  receiving  pipes, 
rent  throng  toe  discharge  pipe.  This  pipe  gates,  suction  caps,  Joints,  redts^screw-neada. 
jppens  in  the  reservoir  below  the  surface  of  tne  and  lockers  are  silver-plated.  The  box  is  of 
trater.  and  leads  without  to  any  required  distance  rosewood,  inlaid  with  oblong  squares  of  pearl ; 
ieeoroing  to  the  number  of  lengths  of  leath-  at  either  side  is  an  ornamental  scroll-work  of 
%m  hoee  that  may  be  attached  together  by  the  gold,  from  which  appear  an  eagle,  lion,  serpent, 
trafli  couplings  with  which  they  are  fhmished.  and  snake^s  head  branching  out  Upon  tiie  air 
%h6  water  is  dlschai^ed  through  a  tapering  chamber,  which  is-  of  burnished  silver,  la  en- 
Tq^lli^  pipe  upon  the  end  of  which  is  screwed  graved  the  word  *^  Deluge,*'  and  upon  the  re- 
ft tip  of  any  required  bore,  which  is  held  in  the  ceiving  pipe,  also  of  silver,  plated,  appears  the 
band  to  direct  tiie  stream  upon  the  fire.  A  motto  of  the  company :  '^  Our  aim  the  public 
sne^n  pipe  firom  the  lower  end  of  the  force  good.'*  The  tips  of  the  brak^  are  ako  of 
pomp  is  fuways  ready  to  be  used  when  neces-  plated  work.  Underneath  the  hind  axle  ft  gong 
ury ;  but  where  a  stream  of  water  with  snffi-  bell  is  set^  and  in  front  of  the  wheels  are  patent 
'eient  head,  as  firom  the  aqueduct  hydrants,  can  brakes  to  check  the  machine  in  descending  hilli^ 
be  introdaced,  the  suction  pipe  is  not  required.  The  wheels  are  painted  in  white  and  ffold^  It 
^tbe  madhine  is  atUofaed  to  a  carriage  con-  is  considered  good  performance  for  a  mrst  daaa 
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engine  to  throw  a  stream  throngh  100  feet  of  pistons  being  on  O]^>0ttteeiidsof  theflamepistOQ 
hose  to  tlie  vertical  height  of  130  feet.  Ono  rod,  the  former  being  7  inches  in  diameter  and 
built  in  1857  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  is  stated  to  the  latter  6^  inches,  and  the  stroke  of  etch  16 
havethrownastream  184  feet  vertically  tlirough  inches.  A  larger  engine  of  the  same  general • 
400  feet  of  hose,  drawing  also  its  supplies,  of  construction  was  built  by  Brathwaite  in  1832  for ' 
w^ater. — Steam  fire  engines  have  receutly  been  thokingof  Pru^ia;  but  though  its  performances 
successfully  introduced  in  several  American  wore  highly  spoken  of,  this  attempt  to  apply 
cities,  and  must  eventually  take  the  place  of  all  the  power  of  steam  for  fire-en^e  purposes  can- 
the  hand  machines.  They  will  bo  noticed  after  not  be  said  to  havo  been  suc^ssfuL  The  time 
presenting  the  statistics  and  distinguishing  fea-  required  for  raising  steam,  and  the  gr^  weight 
tures  of  the  fire  departments  of  a  few  of  the  of  the  apparatus  when  adequate  boiler  poweri 
principal  cities;  tliese  data,  however,  are  con-  was  obtained,  wore  undoubtedly  the  principal 
tinually  changing.  New  York  numbers  47  difiSculties.  In  New  York,  after  the  great  nre 
engine  companies,  58  hoso  companies,  14  hook  of  1835,  prcmiunos  were  offered  for  plans  of 
and  ladder  and  4  hydrant  companies.  It  has  steam  fire  engines,  and  in  the  year  1841  an  en- 
also  3  steam  fire  engines  in  use.  The  lengtli  gine  was  built,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Hodges^  under 
of  Iioso  in  the  service  is  about  70,000  feet,  a  contract  with  the  associated  inenranee  corn- 
Each  first  class  engine  company  is  allowed  panics,  and  was  on  several  occasiooa  brought 
60  men;  the  others,  and  the  hook  and  ladder  into  service  at  fires  with  good  effect ;  butthoogh 
companies  also,  40  men  each ;  the  hose  25  men,  very  powerful,  its  great  weight  proved  to  be  a 
and  the  hydrant  companies  10  men.  Each  com-  fatal  objection  to  its  use,  and  it  was  at  lait 
pany  is  restricted  to  its  own  district  (of  which  sold  and  converted  to  other  uses.  To  the  city 
there  are  8),  except  in  case  of  a  large  fire,  of  Cincinnati  belongs  the  credit  of  ^ving  the 
Brooklyn  has  22  engine  companies  of  CO  men  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of 
each,  3  hose  companies  of  40  men,  and  2  hook  this  application  of  steam,  and  of  making  steam 
and  ladder  companies  of  30  men.  Two  steam  fire  engines  the  basis  of  a  fire  department  d 
fire  engines  have  lately  been  introduced.  In  unequalled  efficiency,  steam  having  wholly  sa- 
Boston  there  are  13  engine  companies,  entitled  perseded  hand  engines,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
to  40  men  each,  6  hose  companies  of  20  men  outermost  districts  of  the  Gitr.  The  first  of 
each,  3  hook  and  ladder  companies  of  25  men  these  engines,  bnilt  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Latta,  was 
each,  and  1  steam  fire  engine  manned  by  16  brought  out  early  in  1853.  This  was  a  very 
men.  Philadelphia  has  43  engine  companies,  largo,  powerful  engine,  weighing  upward  of  12 
87  hoso  companies,  5  hook  and  ladder  compa-  tons,  and  requiring  4  strong  horses  to  haul  it, 
nies,  and  1  steam  fire  engine.  The  companies  even  with  the  aid  of  the  steam  which  wasip* 
are  not  restricted  in  the  number  of  men,  some  pHed  to  the  wheels  to  assist  in  its  propulsioa. 
having  300  to  400  members.  The  total  num-  Two  others  of  the  same  class  were  bmlt  ml854, 
her  of  men  engaged  in  the  service  is  G,576,  viz. :  but  since  that  time  the  application  of  the  steam 
2,100  active  members,  2,2G5  honorary  mem-  to  the  wheels,  for  the  purpose  even  of  partisl 
hers,  and  2,211  contributing  members.  In  Bal-  propulsion,  has  been  abanaoned,  and  the  weight 
timore  the  fire  department  has  recently  been  of  the  first  class  engines  brought  down  to  8  or 
reorganized,  and  the  paid  system  adopted  in  10  tons.  The  controlling  feature  of  the  Cincin- 
place  of  the  foi*mer  chartered  ^'  Baltimore  Unit-  nati  engine  is  the  boiler,  which  is  of  very  peca- 
ed  Fire  Department."  There  were  in  this  4  liar  construction  and  properties.  It  has  a  square 
engine  companies,  6  hose  and  2  hook  and  ladder  fire  box  like  a  locomotive  boiler,  except  that  the 
companies,  the  number  of  men  in  each  unlim-  furnace  is  open  at  the  top  where  the  chimney  is 
ited.  The  fire  department  of  Cincinnati  is  a  set  on.  Tho  upper  portion  of  the  furnace  is  oc- 
very  efiicient  organization.  There  were  re-  cupied  by  a  continuous  coil  of  water  tnbeSi 
cently  7  steam  fire  engines,  7  hand  engines,  and  opening  above  into  the  steam  chamber,  the 
1  hook  and  ladder  company,  all  manned  by  400  lower  end  being  carried  through  the  fire  box 
members,  who  are  paid  $G0  a  year  each.  Tho  and  connected  with  a  force  pump  ootade,  by 
fire  department  of  8t.  Louis,  which  lately  num-  means  of  which  the  water  is  driven  through  the 
bered  8  forcing  engines,  9  suction  engines,  and  14  whole  length  of  tlio  coil,  maintaining  a  forced 
hose  carriages,  has  introduced  a  large  number  of  circulation.  When  the  fire  is  started  the  fire 
steam  engines,  employing  more  than  any  other  box  is  full  of  water,  but  the  tubes  are  empty, 
city,  unless  it  be  Cincinnati  .--Tho  great  modern  and  kept  so  till  ^ey  get  hot  enough,  when  the 
improvement  in  fire  engines  is  the  application  of  forcing  pump  is  worked  by  hand,  and  water  in- 
steam  power  to  work  them.  This  was  first  at-  jected,  which  is  almost  instantly  converted  into 
tempted  by  Mr.  Brathwaite,  in  London,  in  1830.  steam.  The  process  is  continued  tUl  steim 
His  first  engine  was  of  barely  G  horse  power,  enough  is  generated  to  work  the  circulating 
weighing  a  little  over  5,000  lbs.,  was  furnished  pump,  whidb  from  that  time  is  kept  constantlv 
with  an  upright  boiler,  in  which  steam  was  gen-  in  motion  to  supply  the  tubes.  By  this  methoo, 
erated  to  a  moderate  working  pressure  in  20  attesting  not  more  the  ingenuity  than  the  nerve 
minutes,  and  was  capable  of  forcing  about  150  of  its  inventors,  the  Cincinnati  builders  solved 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  from  80  to  90  feet  in  tho  problem  of  raising  steam  to  a  worldngpre»- 
height  It  had  a  steam  pump  of  the  same  form  as  suro  witliin  ^e  shortest  time  necessary  to  get 
those  now  in  common  use,  tho  steam  and  water  an  engine  to  a  fire  and  its  attachments  maS»\ 
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tte  time  ordioarfly  taken  for  this  purpose  being  in  the  general  principles  of  construction  and 
llrom  5  to  10  minntes.  These  engines,  though  arrangement.  Of  tiie  same  character  are  ser- 
Terj  Iieavy  and  somewhat  compticated,  are  eral  other  ennnes  hj  different  builders  in  Phil- 
complete  in  all  their  arrangements,  of  great  adelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  nlaoes,  none, 
atroogth  of  construction  and  power  of  actioD,  however,  showing  any  material  aavance  on  the 
and  in  their  practical  operation  have  been  tri-  results  obtained  with  the  Lawrence  and  Phila- 
HQ^hantly  successful.  One  of  them  is  said  to  delphia.  Of  an  entirely  different  character  are 
hare  thrown  a  li  inch  stream  800  feet  horizon-  the  engines  buUt  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  by 
taDy,  and  a  distance  of  250  to  260  feet  for  a  Silsbee,  Mynderse,  and  co.,  4  of  which  are  in 
iCrMm  of  that  size  is  a  very  common  achieve-  successful  use  in  Chicago  and  one  in  Boston. 
ineiit.  The  lightest  engine  of  this  construction  is  In  this  the  boiler  is  horizontal  and  rectangtdar, 
one  intended  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  or  box-shaned,  and  forms  the  bed  for  the  ma^ 
trdghs  about  10,000  lbs.,  and  when  exhibited  in  chinery,  which  is  placed  on  top  of  it,  and  con- 
Hew  York  in  Nov.  1858,  reached  a  distance  of  sists  of  a  rotary  engine  and  a  rotary  pump,  both 
S87  ftet  in  playing  through  a  li  inch  nozzle,  on  the  same  shaft.  Both  pump  and  engine  are 
takinff  its  supply  from  a  hydrant,  and  discharg-  of  the  form  known  as  the  elliptical  rotiuy,  con- 
ing about  876  gallons  per  minute.  In  Cincin-  sisting  in  effect  of  a  pair  of  cog  wheels,  wiUi 
am,  the  same  engine  is  reported  to  have  played  longer  and  shorter  teeth  alternating,  working  . 
910  feet  through  1,000  feet  of  hose,  taking  its  into  one  another  inside  of  an  elliptical  case. 
WS^ter  from  a  cistern.  St  Louis,  Louisville,  and  This  engine  illustrates  well  the  peculiar  adapta- 
JMme  other  cities  have  supplied  themselves  with  tion  of  the  rotary  movement  in  the  pump  to 
fogines  built  in  Cincinnati ;  in  the  two  first  steam  fire  engine  purposes,  being  capable  of  a 
tiamed  they  have  nearly  superseded  hand  engines,  very  high  speed,  and  consequently  of  dealing 
In  the  mean  time  other  builders  have  essayed  with  mudilargervolumesof  water  than  recipro- 
liieir  skill  in  the  same  direction,  with  varioussuo-  eating  pumps  of  the  same  capacity  of  chamber^ 
Mii  and  a  considerable  number  of  engines  have  As  no  valves  are  used,  either  in  the  engine  or 
beenputin  operation  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  pump,  all  valve  gear  is  dispensed  with,  and  a 
Beaton,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities.  In  remarkably  simple  and  compact  arranffement  of 
Boston,  in  Au^^.  1868,  there  was  a  trial  between  machinery  secured ;  with  the  serious  drawbadc, 
'ateam  nre  engines  for  a  premium  offered  by  the  however,  of  a  large  unbalanced  pressure  on  the 


authorities.  Four  engines  were  entered  journals,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  benefit 
'Ifior  oompetition :  the  Philadelphia,  built  by  of  cut-off  and  expansion.  An  engine  of  this 
"Balney,  Neafie,  and  co.,  of  Philadelphia;  the  construction,  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the 
Lawrence,  by  the  Lawrence  machine  shop,  of  Lawrence  and  the  Philadelphia,  throws  a  H 
Xawrence,  Mass. ;  theElisha  Smith,  by  Bird  and  inch  stream  nearly  200  feet,  and  raises  steam 
*eou«  East  Boston;  and  the  New  Era,  by  Hinckley  to  a  working  pressure,  by  the  aid  of  a  fan-blow- 
*flDa  Dmry,  of  I3oston.  The  weight  of  these  er,  in  from  6  to  8  minutes. — ^The  boldest,  and 
'^mfjtooB^  exclusive  of  water,  taken  in  the  order  not  the  least  successful  movement  in  perfecting 
!JM  named,  was  7,455,  7,800,  9,880,  and  9,416  the  application  of  steam  to  fire  engine  purposes, 
IM. ;  tiie  weight  including  water,  8,055,  7,870,  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Lamed  of  the 
9,flMS6^  and  9,916  lbs. ;  the  time  of  raising  steam  city  of  New  York,  who  seem  to  have  reached 
from  eoM  water  to  60  lbs.  pressure,  11  minutes  the  furthest  point  at  present  attainable  in  the 
B  aeoonds,  10  m.  29^  s.,  18  m.  51  s.,  and  18  m.  concentration  of  power  within  given  limits  of 
Hi  a. ;  the  quantity  of  water  per  minute  thrown  weight.  An  engine  built  by  them  for  the  Man- 
'  hj  each,  in  the  same  order  as  above,  in  a  test  hattan  engine  company  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
e^iedment,  806,  802^,  809,  and  846  galls. ;  the  and  put  on  active  duty  with  great  success  in  June, 
lioiizfmtal  distance  thrown,  in  playing  through  1869,  though  intended  as  a  hand  engine,  to  be 
a  H  iach  pipe,  168, 164i,  140,  and  186  feet;  run  by  the  company  without  aid  f^om  norses, 
'the  vertical  throWj  110, 110, 125,  and  90  feet  and  weighing  but  littie  over  6,000  lbs.,  has  suo- 
Doring  these  experiments,  the  greatest  pressure  ceeded  in  throwing  a  li  inch  stream  185  feet  in 
of  steam  permitted,  under  the  regulations  adopt-  perpendicular  height,  equivalent  to  a  horizontal 
*'6d,  was  120  lbs. ;  an  arbitrary  restriction  which  throw  of  247  feet^  and  discharging  at  that  rate 
operaied  unfavorably  to  the  Lawrence,  the  nearly  600  gallons  per  minute ;  a  performance, 
'.Mler  of  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  it  will  be  seen^  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  largest 
aafb,  and  to  be  capable  of  supplying  an  abund-  of  the  two  horse  engines  already  described. 
Mice  of  steam,  when  working  under  a  much  The  extraordinary  power  developed  by  this  en- 
'l^^er  pressure.  Fnder  the  conditions  prescrib-  gine  relatively  to  its  weight  depends  partly  on 
eottie  Philadelphia  was  properly  declared  the  its  perfection  as  a  carriage,  the  suspension  being 
^ctor,  her  actual  performance  being  slightly  in  so  perfect  that  the  strain  on  the  bed  and  ma- 
advanoe  of  that  of  the  Lawrence,  bat  the  latter  chinery,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  Aram- 
was  redly  the  successful  engine,  and  was  subse-  ing,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  jmrtiy  on  the 
Snentiy  purchased  by  the  city  and  placed  on  pump,  which  is  Gary's  patent  rotary,  by  Oary 
nty.  £ach  of  these  engines  was  provided  and  Brainard  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.  (see  Pump, 
^dth  an  upright  tubular  boiler  and  with  recipro-  Rotabt),  one  of  the  few  examples  c^  a  rotary 
eating  steam  pnmps  of  the  usual  form,  the  pecu-  arrangement  which  has  stood  sncoessfolly  the 
Parities  of  each  being  in  the  details  rather  than  test  of  years ;  but  most  of  all  on  the  remiarka* 
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ble  properties  of  the  boiler,  which  is  Lee  and  working  it,  a  liberal  aopiily  of  ftul,  and  dl  iimA> 
Iduned^s  patent  annular  boiler,  a  peculiar  form  fol  hose,  one  of  these  engines  is  a  firs  depivlp 
of  the  upright  tubular,  combining  in  the  highest  ment  complete  in  itself  and  in  osas  of  a  eoa* 
degree  hitherto  attained  the  lightness,  strength,  flagration  among  the  lofty,  deep^  and  lidbSj 
safety  from  explosion,  and  great  evaporative  stored  warehouses  which  aboond  in  the  dtj  a 
power  indispensable  in  steam  fire  engine  boil-  New  York,  must  be  of  incalcnlsMe  serriei. 
ers.  It  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  tubes.  They  are  intended  to  be  kept  with  steam  x^ 
boiler  plate  bemg  used  only  in  the  steam  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  waroing;  osnnu 
dome,  which  is  but  18  inches  in  depth,  and  in  at  an^  speed  which  the  state  of  the  stoete  wiD 
the  tube  sheets.  The  furnace  is  enclosed  by  water  i>ermit ;  and  on  anriving  at  the  fire,  hj  diaooa- 
tubes,  standing  side  by  side  like  palisades,  and  necting  two  rods,  which  is  the  wotk  hat  of  m 
opening  into  the  steam  drum  above  and  a  ring-  instant,  the  looomotive  part  is  thrown  out  of 
shaped  water  bottom  below,  on  which  the  grate  gear,  and  the  power  of  the  engpnes  left  to  set 
bars  rest.  This  arrangement  gives  a  very  high  on  the  pump  alone.  The  description  of  tUi 
and  roomy  flame  chamber,  most  favorable  to  engine,  considered  as  a  locomoaTe^  will  be 
perfect  and  effective  combustion,  in  the  middle  given  more  appropriately  elsewhers.  (Sn 
of  which  is  suspended  a  shallow  water  chamber  Steam  Oabbiage.)— The  nnmber  of  steam  tn 
perforated  by  numerous  thimbles  or  short  air  engines  in  actual  use  ia  now  (Jolyi  1869)  sboot 
tubes,  and  connected  with  tlio  steam  drum  by  50,  and  is  constantly  inorea^g. 
a  large  number  of  water  tubes,  each  one  of  FIRE-FLY,  the  popular  name  of  roanyseni- 
which  is  penetrated  by  a  smaller  air  tube  run-  com  beetles,  belonging  to  the  tribes  iddaUriim 
ning  from  the  lower  sheet  of  the  water  chamber  and  lampyridsa^  ana  to  the  old  genera  slator  sad 
to  the  upper  sheet  of  the  steam  drum.  The  lampyrUoi  Linnmus;  tlie  Imninoos  q^edet  of 
water  of  course  occupies  only  the  annular  space  the  former  belong  to  the  new  world,  those  of  the 
between  these  concentric  tubes,  and  this  thin  latter  tobothhemi^heres;  these  inseots  are  she 
stratum  of  water  is  attacked  by  a  fierce  flame  called  fire  beetles.  The  daters  have  afinnsnd 
both  around  and  within  it,  the  whole  arrange-  solid  body,  of  an  oval  form ;  the  middleportioa 
ment  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  fire  surface,  of  the  sternum  between  the  first  pair  of  kgs  is 
of  the  most  effective  kind,  and  acting  upon  the  prolonged  into  a  short  spine  nsoiiUj  oonceskd 
smallest  body  of  water  that  can  possibly  be  in  a  cavity  behind  it ;  the  antenn»  in  the  maks 
combined  within  given  limits  of  space  and  are  simply  serrated.  They  are  eaUed  qma 
weight.  With  this  boiler,  steam  is  generated  beetles  ft'om  the  fiaculty  possessed  by  them  of 
to  working  pressure  in  from  6  to  8  minutes,  throwing  themselves  upward  with  a  gyring  by 
and  can  be  maintained  at  the  highest  speed  of  means  of  the  spine ;  as  they  live  on  plants,  when 
the  engine  ot  a  pressure  of  from  150  to  200  lbs.  they  drop  to  the  ground  thev  often  fidl  upon 
per  inch,  a  pressure  far  within  its  limits  of  the  back,  whose  great  convexity  md  the  short- 
strength.  The  results  obtained  with  this  engine  ness  of  the  legs  prevent  them  firom  taming 
indicate  that  sufficient  power  for  all  ordinary  over ;  the  spine  having  been  nnsheathed  l^ 
purposes  can  be  secured  on  the  plan  pursued  bending  the  head  and  thorax  backward,  it  is 
by  Leo  and  Lamed,  with  engines  but  little  if  any  made  to  strike  with  such  force  Sffdnst  the 
exceeding  in  weight  the  ordinary  hand  engine  sheath  by  the  sudden  straightening  ra  the  body, 
worked  by  man  power.  The  same  boiler  and  that  it  projects  the  insect  into  the  air,  and  gives 
pump  have  however  been  applied  by  the  same  it  the  chance  of  coming  down  on  tiie  feet;  if 
Duilders  in  a  form  of  engine  which  promises  unsuccessful,  other  attempts  are  made  until  the 
still  more  important  results,  designed  especially  object  is  attained.  Hre-fliea  of  thia  tribe  are 
for  use  when  extraordinary  power  is  required,  numerous  in  trtmicai  America  and  the  West 
In  Dec.  1858,  they  finished  for  the  city  of  New  Indies.  One  of  the  largest  and  moat  brilliant 
York  two  large  first  class  engines,  weighing  is  the  night-shining  eli^r,  or  lightning  ^piiog 
each  about  5^  ton«i,  in  which  for  the  first  time  beetle,  the  cucujo  of  the  West  Indies  (mrSpls- 
the  power  of  the  steam  was  successfally  applied  tvm  noctiluevM^  Linn.);  tlua  ia  more  UHi  an 
to  the  wheels  to  propel  the  engines  themselves,  inch  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  ^vea  a  strong 
without  any  aid  from  horses.  Tlie  quantity  of  light  from  2  oval  tubercles  on  ttie  dond  wa^ 
water  thrown  by  these  engines,  and  the  force  face  of  the  thorax,  and  from  the  mder  svfhee 
with  which  it  is  projected,  are  beyond  all  prece-  of  the  segments  of  the  body.  Specteieaa  are 
dent  in  the  history  of  hydrauho  apparatus  of  frequently  brought  alive  to  the  united  Statea, 
a  portable  form.  A  If  inch  stream  thrown  where  they  may  be  ke^  for  some  time  if  Man 
210  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  a  2  inch  sugar  cane ;  the  grub  is  said  to  be  very  ii^fnri- 
Btream  180  feet,  and  a  2^  inch  stream  from  an  ous  to.  the  sugar  cane  by  devooring  the  lools; 
open  butt  the  astonishing  distance  of  210  feet  one  of  these  was  once  transported  to  Fwii^  and 
horizontally,  the  discharge  of  water  in  the  latter  escaping  into  the  streets,  after  assuming  its  per- 
case  being  not  less  than  1,200  gallons  per  mln-  feet  state,  very  much  astonished  the  mhabit- 
ute,  and  this  not  in  a  momentary  spirt,  but  in  ants  of  that  city.  This  insect  is  i*i*"«-*«^  in 
steady  and  sustained  work,  with  steam  to  spare,  summer,  both  in  the  lowlanda  and  at  moderate 
are  amon g  the  well  attested  feats  of  these  power-  elevations ;  according  to  Hr.  Gosse,  the  thoracio 
fnl  machines.  Requiring  not  only  no  aid  from  light  is  visible  even  in  broad  dajl^it;  when 
horses,  but  carrying  with  it  the  men  needed  for  nndistorbed,  theae  spota  are  dnu  whits^  bat 
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Atf'  gndsaQj  become  bright  when  tonched,  abdomeih    The  glow-wonns  of  Europe,  L,  no^ 

the  brilliant  beginning  at  the  centre  and  ex-  tiluea^  L.  Italiea^  L,  tplendidula,  and  L.  hemip* 

tenffing  until  the  whole  tubercle  shines  with  a  tera^  will  be  described  under  Glow-wobm.    In 

>ieh  Tdlowish  green.    The  light  is  so  intense  the  United  States  there  are  many  species,  of 

,fluii  it  will  cast  a  shadow  of  anj  object  on  the  which  the  Z.  $eintillan»  (Say)  and  L.  eonuea 

Mposite  wall  in  a  dark  room ;  the  under  side  (linn.)  are  familiar  examples.    The  latter  is  4f 

Of  the  thorax  seems  as  if  it  were  red-hot,  par-  lines  long ;  the  body  is  oblong  pubescent,  brown- 

Healarhr  beneath  the  tubercles;  when  left  to  ish  black;  a  rose-colored  arched  streak,  dilated 

ftnU^  the  insect  becomes  quiet,  and  the  light  and  yellower  anteriorly,  joins  the  elevated  tho- 

iidM  to  a  mere  speck.    The  insect  when  held  racio  disk ;  the  elytra  are  obsoletely  carinated, 

b  the  hand  shows  only  a  ^reen  light,  but  when  with  numerous  minute  dots ;  it  is  found  as  fsr 

flfing  free  it  difibses  a  nch  ruddy  glow  from  north  as  Si"".    Both  sexes  are  luminous,  but  the 

lot  ventral  surface;  it  may  show  the  green  light  is  strongest  in  the  female;  the  light  streama 

B|^t  at  any  thne,  but  the  red  light  only  when  fh>m  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen ;  even 

flying;   the  former  is  seldom  shown  during  thelarvsd  of  many  species,  and  also  the  eggsL 

mi^  out  in  rare  instances  both  tints  are  seen,  are  luminous     Like  the  elaters,  they  conceal 

dng  an  exceedingly  beautiM  effect    The  themselves  by  day,  and  fly  about  in  warm  damp 

;io  Bght  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  insect,  evenings;  the  males  fly  from  plant  to  plant, 

but  the  abdominal  is  by  some  considered  invol-  while  the  female  remams  still,  betraying  her- 

vntary ;  the  former  is  intermittent,  but  the  lat-  self  to  the  other  sex  by  her  brighter  light  of  a 

ler  ieema  to  be  a  constant  red  glare,  which  will  bluish  or  greenish  white  tint    The  lummoua 

flittninate  the  ground  for  the  space  of  a  yard  lampyrida  of  tropical  America  are  very  numer* 

aqoare.    There  are  more  than  a  dozen  other  ous  and  brilliant,  in  the  words  of  Humboldt, 

teniiMms  eli^rs,  mentioned  by  Illiger,  fotmd  in  repeating  on  the  earth  the  spectacle  of  the  starry 

South  America,  where  they  fly  during  dusk  and  heavens ;  according  to  Gk>sse,  their  sparks,  of 

it  ni^t,  generally  remidning  quiet  during  the  various  degrees  of  intensity,  in  proportion  to 

4qr.  These  insects  are  used  by  the  natives,  con*  the  size  of  the  species,  are  to  be  seen  ^  —  '~ 


ftied  nnder  gauze,  as  ornaments  for  their  head  by  scores  about  the  margins  of  woods  and  in 

dwwea  and  garments;  they  have  been  usefully  open  places  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.     This 

Mifiloyed  by  the  Indians  for  the  purposes  of  writer  describes  many  species,  of  which  tiie  most 

ffiominatlon  in  their  dwellings  and  in  their  remarkable  are  pygolampU  xanthophotii  and 

JmmeyB;  several,  confined  in  a  glass  vessel,  photuris  wrncolor,    P.  xanthophotis  is  f  of  an 

rre  li^t  enough  to  read  small  print  by.  Many  mch  long  and  i  of  an  inch  wide ;  the  elytra  are 

the  traveller  whose  path  has  been  shown  to  smoke-bXack ;  the  thorax  drab,  dark  brown  in 

Um  by  these  insects  in  the  forests  and  moun  the  centre ;  the  abdomen  pale,  with  the  last  8 

tains  of  the  West  Indies,  on  nights  when  even  or  4  segments  cream- white ;  the  light  is  very 

tiM  K^tninff  was  insufficient  to  disclose  the  intense,  ofa  rich  orange  color  when  seen  abroad, 

mwmnding  dangers;  in  the  words  of  Southey*  but  yellow  when  examined  by  the  light  of  a 

Inntimerolu  tribes  candle,  and  intermittent,  lighting  up  a  few  seg^ 

SJTft!T?***3STr*^"^^,**':»."*^''^°*5"^*  ments  or  the  whole  hinder  part  of  the  abdo- 

Tfcrtf  b—tttfas  Ttoible;  awhile  they  streamed  *««***«  v»    i«x«v  v*i.x/av  aJ«>.^«««   i'.mvv  v- 

A  M^  Mae  ndisnee  upon  flowers  that  dosed  men.    P.  ver9teou>r  IS  a  large  specics.  With  orao* 

Thsir  fomons  colors  from  the  eye  of  day ;  colored  elytra,  less  brilliant  in  its  light  and  less 

^SiSSdS^dliS;:^5?tre*S^^  rapid  in  its  flight  than  the  former  species ;  the 

Boss  Uka  a  shower  of  Are.  light  is  of  a  bright  green  hue;  it  frequently 

Tlda  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  an  ac-  rests  on  a  twig,  graduaUy  increasing  the  inten- 

maintance  with  natural  history  has  dissipated  sity  of  its  light  to  the  brightest,  and  then  by 

ne  ilMura  (tf  the  superstitious ;  the  deceitful  light  degrees  extinguishing  it,  remaining  dark  a  min- 

cf  BQppoeed  malignant  spirits  has  become  the  nte  or  two,  shining  and  fading  again  like  a  re- 

teautlml  radiation  of  an  insect  sporting  amid  its  volving  light.     Sometimes  one  species  is  at* 

Inoflbnsive  oompanions.    These  insects  may  be  traoted  by  the  other,  when  the  intermingling 

iBdpi  ibr  weeks,  if  fed  on  sugar  cane,  and  placed  of  the  green  and  orange  rays  presents  a  very 

In  da»p  moss ;  their  light  is  more  powerful  beautiful  appearance.    Other  smaller  species, 

Uiaa  that  of  the  glow-worm.     The  Wv»  of  which  fly  in  at  the  windows  in  summer  in  con- 

flUniy  elaters  are  also  more  or  less  luminous ;  in  siderable  numbers,  have  either  a  yellow  or  a 

ihe  adults  both  sexes  are  luminous. — ^The  genus  green  light.    Mr.  Gosse  speaks  of  these  insects  ^ 

tampifrii  (Fab.)  includes  the  fire-flies  of  the  in  a  lonely  dark  dell,  where   '*  the  strange  * 

tlimed  Qtsiea  and  the  slow-worm  of  Europe;  sounds,  snorings,  screeches,  and  ringings  of  noo- 

tbet  are  characterizea  by  soft  and  fiexible  turnal  reptiles  and  insects,  sounds  unheard  by 

bomea,  straJight  and  depressed ;  there  is  no  day,  were  coming  up  from  every  part  of  the 

■Mmt,  and  the  head  in  the  males  is  occupied  deep  forest  around,  giving  an  almost  unearthly 

almoat  entirely  by  the  eyes,  and  is  much  con-  character  to  the  scene." — Two  species  of  he- 

eealedbythe  thorax;  tiie  antennn  are  short,  mipterons  insects,  of  the  genus  yuf^ara,ara  said 

with  eylindrieat  and  compressed  articulations ;  by  some  authors  to  be  luminous,  though  the 

tiie  abdomen  is  serrated  on  the  sides ;  the  elytra  greatest  weight  of  negative  evidence  is  against 

we  eeriaoeona,  and  the  Ictts  simple;  the  females  this  statement ;  the  muzzle  in  this  genus  is  k>iu^ 

littfeoidlynidlmentaofe^traatthebaseof  the  straight  or  curved  upward,  and  the  light  la  said 
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to  emanate  from  its  extremity,  whence  their  combnstion  and  a  oombinatioaof  etroon  wiUi 
common  name  of  lantern  flics.  The  South  oxygen;  this  may  be  owing  to  the  rudcnca 
American  species  (i^.Za^TTiaria,  Linn.)  is  a  large  or  imperfection  of  onr  instramenta,  or  to  the 
and  handsome  insect,  with  wings  varied  with  slowness  or  peculiarity  of  the  oombuitioo. 
black  and  yellow;  Madame  M6rian  asserts  pos-  The  phenomena  of  aniinal  heat,  electricity,  and 
itively  that  the  light  from  the  head  is  so  hril-  light  show  that  organisms  are  to  a  certain  ei« 
liant  that  it  is  easy  to  read  by  it ;  Count  IIofiT-  tent  chemical  laboratories,  in  which  the  Creator 
mansegg,  M.  Kichard,  and  the  prince  of  Neu-  performs  his  wonderfhl  and  ever  raooessfol  ex- 
mied  have  denied  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  periments  of  life,  and  that  the  great  forces  of 
but,  from  the  positive  assertion  of  the  above  nature  are  the  same  in  the  external  world  and 
lady,  the  general  application  of  the  name  fire-  in  the  recesses  of  the  animal  system-— the  sinw 
fly  to  this  species,  and  the  possibility  that  the  throughout  the  universe, 
emanation  of  light  may  be  perceptible  only  at  FIRE-PROOFING,  a  term  applied  to  pfo- 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  may  well  bo  that  cesses  by  which  fabrics  or  builainga  are  len* 
the  insect  possesses  luminous  powers.  It  flies  dered  proof  against  taking  fire.  Varioos  sola- 
high,  and  hovers  about  the  summits  of  trees,  tions  of  mineral  salts  applied  to  clothe  serve  to 
Another  species  ( jP.  candelaria^  Fab.),  from  cover  the  fibres  with  an  uninflammable  coating; 
China,  of  a  greenish  color  varied  with  orange  protecting  them  from  access  of  oxygen  when 
and  black,  with  its  long  snout  curved  upward,  neated,  and  thus  preventing  their  combmfcioo. 
is  said  to  flit  among  the  branches  of  the  banyan  A  solution  of  alum  is  both  cheap  and  effectul 
and  tamarind  trees,  illuminating  their  dork  re-  for  this  purpose.  A  process  has  oeen  patented  la 
cesses. — ^The  causes  which  produce  this  light  England  of  preparing  starch  by  incorporating  it 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  with  phosphate  of  ammonia,  to  wliddi  for.eoane 
among  naturalists ;  some  lay  the  principal  stress  fabrics  a  little  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added,  so 
on  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  others  that  when  applied  to  clothes  they  should  be 
upon  the  respiration,  others  upon  the  circula-  rendered  to  a  aegree  incombustible.  Accordjog 
tion ;  chemists  have  asserted  the  presence  of  to  the  description  given  of  the  process,  some- 
phosphorus  in  the  fatty  tissue  whence  the  light  times  more  of  the  phosphate  is  qs«1  than  of 
seems  to  issue,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  from  starch  in  making  the  mixture,  and  this  ii  effiwt- 
analysis.  The  most  recent  writers  agree  that  ed  cither  by  mixing  the  solution  of  eacht  or  by 
the  luminous  tissue  is  made  up  of  fat  globules  grinding  them  together  dry.  On  applving  the 
penneated  by  numerous  trachcoo  conveying  air,  mixture  when  treated  with  water  in  the  usaal 
with  no  traces  of  nerves  or  blood  vessels,  ac-  way  of  using  starch,  the  fabrio  only  partitlly 
cording  to  Dr.  Burnett.  It  does  not  appear  dried  should  be  rolled  in  a  dry  cloth  and  left 
satisfactorily  determined  whether  there  mav  for  a  time  before  ironing;  and  if  there shroold be 
not  be  in  this  tissue  phosphorized  fats  whicn  liability  of  the  iron^s  sticking,  a  little  tallow  er 
give  forth  light  on  contact  with  oxygen,  hydro-  white  wax  may  advantageowy  be  added  to  the 
gen,  or  nitrogen.  Matteucci  concludes  from  starch. — Several  methods  have  been  devised  for 
his  experiments  that  the  light  is  produced  by  rendering  wood  fire-proof.  In  the  United  States 
the  union  of  carbon  of  the  fat  with  the  oxygen  wooden  roofs  are  partially  secured  fbmn  fire  hf 
in  the  trachea),  by  a  slow  combustion,  and  covering  them  with  a  coaling  of  gravel,  seeared 
without  any  increase  of  temperature.  The  in-  by  mixture  with  coeX  tar  or  asphaltnm ;  and 
termittcnce  of  the  light  is  believed  to  depend  particular  paints  recommended  as  eraedallr 
on  tlie  movements  of  respiration,  and  to  be  en-  adapted  to  the  purpose  have  beeH  mocn  veed. 
tirely  independent  of  those  of  the  circulation,  A  thick  coating  of  any  ochreous  or  other  minoal 
though  Carus  says  that  the  light  of  the  glow-  paint  must  be  serviceable  according  to  the  onaa* 
worm  grows  brighter  with  eacii  fresh  wave  of  tity  laid  on.  The  following  is  a  m^hod  oi  Mr. 
blood  sent  to  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  tissue.  Payne  of  England.  He  partiaUv  ATha^!ft#  the  air 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  nervous  system  has  from  a  tight  vessel  containing  the  wood,  lets  in  a 
some  influence  on  the  light,  though  it  may  not  solution  ofsulphuretofbarium  or  of  calcinm,  and 
be  essential  to  its  production ;  as  in  the  electrio  by  a  force  pump  drives  in  more  up  to  a  preanre 
fishes  we  find  the  physical  and  chemical  ele-  of  180  lbs.  or  more  on  the  square  inch ;  after 
ments  necessary  for  the  production  of  electri-  remaining  an  hour,  the  solution  is  drawn  oC  An 
city,  to  a  great  extent  independent  of,  yet  acid,  or  a  solution  of  a  salt  like  ralphate  of  iron, 
•  brought  into  harmonious  action  and  directed  by,  is  next  introduced,  and  a  chemical  change  takes 
the  nervous  system,  so  in  the  luminous  insects  place,  nroducing  a  salt  of  barytea  or  of  lime^ 
we  may  have  tiie  chemical  elements  necessary  which  becomes  fixed  in  the  pores  of  the  wood. 
for  slow  combustion  and  the  production  of  light  The  English  war  department  haa  latelj  eanied 
independent  of  this  system,  yet  influenced  and  experiments  to  be  made  to  test  the  ntmtj  of  an 
directed  by  it ;  the  light  may  also  bo  directly  application  of  one  of  the  cheap  adlntde  aunline 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  nerves  on  tho  silicates,  as  the  silicate  of  soda.  ^>edniens  of 
respiratory  function.  The  luminous  substance  wood  were  soaked  a  few  hours  in  a  weak.aoln- 
grows  brighter  in  oxygen,  duller  in  carbonic  tion  of  the  salt,  whi(^  was  found  to  peniBtrate 
acid,  and  shines  even  in  the  dead  insect  and  about  ^incli,  and  to  render  the  wood  cuffienlt  to 
under  water.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  heat  bum.  Painting  the  wood  with  the  nit  was 
accompanying  this  light,  though  it  be  a  true  equally  efifectnaL   But  the  best  reaiiltawweob- 
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tdoed  hj  going  over  the  coating  of  the  silicate  of  Mr.  Hartlej,  introdaced  in  1775,  of  sheathing 

of  soda  with  another  of  lime  whitewash,  and  the  timbers  with  thin  plates  of  iron,  the  ean 

sftor  this  had  stood  a  few  hoars  coating  it  with  of  Stanhope's  method  of  filling  in  and  coating 

•DOlhflratrongersolntionof  thesoda.    The  first  with  plaster,  &c. 

adhitiony  it  is  directed,  should  be  prepared  bj  FIRE  8HIP,  a  vessel  occasionally  nsed  in 

mlxiiig  with  one  measure  of  the  thick  sirup  of  naval  warfare  for  carrying  Ore  among  the  en- 

ritteate  of  soda  8  measures  of  water ;  the  wood  emj's  fieet.    It  is  filled  with  very  inflammable 

should  be  brushed  over  with  this,  as  much  being  materials  so  arranged  as  to  be  n^idly  ignited, 

Md  on  as  the  wood  can  be  made  to  absorb,  and  being  navigated  as  near  as  miay  be  to  tiie 

Whan  nearly  dry,  the  lime  wash  of  creamy  vessels  toward  which  it  is  directed,  these  ma- 

aonajatence  is  applied,  and  after  this  has  be-  terials  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  ship  is  deserted 

oome  moderately  dry,  the  solution  prepared  by  the  crew.    Vessels  of  this  character  were 

with  S  parts  of  sirup  to  8  of  water  is  laid  effectively  used  by  the  Rhodians  in  ttmr  war 

on  with  the  brush.     The  covering  thus  pre-  with  the  Syrians,  190  B.  0.,  as  stated  by  livy 

pored  adhered  very  well,  even  when  expos-  (lib.  xzxvii.  cap.  80).    The  English  also  em- 

ed  to  a  stream  of  water  and  to  rains;  the  ployed  them  in  their  engagements  witii  tiie 

fomer  when  striking  the  wood  in  the  shape  of  Spanish  armada  in  1588,  and  English  works 

ar  Jet  only  slightly  abraded  it,  and  it  was  not  give  the  most  detailed  descriptions  of  the  man- 

eMBy  removed  by  applying  heavy  blows  to  the  ner  in  which  they  should  be  prepared ;  but  this 

wood.    It  was  found  that  when  the  silicate  was  necessarily  varies  greatly  in  actual  practice,  ac- 

pffepared  so  as  to  mix  readily  with  water,  one  cording  to  the  means  at  hand  and  the  ingenuity 

poimd  was  sufficient  to  cover  10  square  feet,  of  the  actors.    The  diief  object  to  be  attained 

mA  at  the  rate  of  £20  per  ton  of  the  sirup,  the  is  that  the  ship  shall  be  in  complete  conflagra- 

eoet  of  the  silicate  for  this  amount  of  surface  is  tion  with  the  names  pouring  through  the  port 

mfy  about  twooence.    By  this  application  to  holes  as  she  drifts  near  the  vessels  to  be  attack- 

fte  timbers  and   other  woodwork  of  houses,  ed ;  and  in  some  large  quantities  of  powder  are 

liMj  may  be  r^idered  comparatively  safe  from  arranged  in  the  hold  to  be  ignited  and  cause  a 

fta;- but  for  important  structures,  the  most  terrible  and  most  destructive  explosion  to  every 

litomgfa  protection  is  in  the  use  of  wrought  o^ect  near  by. — ^In  this  century  fire  ships  were 

Imr  bewns,  built  into  the  walls  of  brick  or  effectually  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  war 

itoDS^and  of  iron  or  other  incombustible  ma-  of  independence  against  the  Turks. 

fsrial  fbr  the  partition  walls,  fioors,  roo^  and  FIRE  WORKS.    See  Ptbotechnt. 

iiiinL  *  The  most  efficient  methods  in  use  in  the  FIRKIN  (Dan.  flre,  four),  the  fourth  part  of  a 

V^atted  States  are  described  in  the  article  Beam,  barrel,  an  old  Englbh  measure  of  capacity,  va- 

SWA  buildings  thus  constructed  in  the  most  riously  given  as  containing  from  7i  imperial 

jwritet  manner  may  be  completely  ruined  if  ^dlons  to  10.987  standard  gallons.    For  ale  its 

nad  with  combustible  goods  that  become  once  capacity  was  one  gallon  less  than  for  beer ;  as 

ttOMNighly  ignited ;  for  the  beams  when  heated  usually  reckoned,  it  was  8  gallons  for  the  for- 

iBiMt  eaqMUkd,  and  with  a  force  against  the  walls  mer  and  9  for  the  latter.    In  the  United  States, 

Qiat  eannot  be  resisted.    The  iron  rods  also  firkin  designates  a  tub,  usually  of  butter,  the 

'iMd  to  tie  the  low  arches  of  the  roof  fail  en-  weight  of  which  should  be  56  lbs.    In  sense 

lin^  to  perform  their  office  as  their  length  in-  parts  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  110  lbs. 

awasOB  with  the  elevated  temperature,  and  an  FIRMAMENT  (Lat.  Jlrmamentum,  support), 

adffittODal  strain  is  brought  upon  the  walls  to  in  ancient  astronomy,  the  8th  sphere  or  heaven, 

l&row  them  out.    Oast  iron  beams  and  columns  surrounding  the  7  spheres  of  the  planets.    Two 

lli^  been  diown  to  be  more  objectionable  even  motions  were  attributed  to  it :  the  diurnal  mo- 

tiuiiwood;  for  in  case  of  becoming  heated  they  tion  from  east  to  west,  given  hj  the  primum 

jnfMSy  lose  their  strength,  and  are  liable  to  mdbiU ;  and  another  motion  from  west  to  east, 

eway  suddenly,  and  much  sooner  than  tim-  completed,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  86,000 

even  when  consuming.    Mr.   Fairbaim,  years,  when  the  fixed  starswereagain  in  precise* 

>inqperimenting  in  England  upon  the  effect  of  ly  the  same  position  as  at  the  beginning.    This 

iKrease  of  temperature  in  weakening  cast  iron,  period  was  called  the  Platonic  or  great  year. 

ftted  that  in  cold  blast  iron  ^V  ^^^  strength  FIRMAN,  Febmait,  or  Firmauk,  a  Persian 

WiHl  lost  in  heating  from  26°  to  190"^  F.,  and  in  word  signifying  an  order,  employed  especially  in 

JiOl  Uaat  iron  the  loss  was  15  per  cent,  in  raising  Turkey  to  designate  any  decree  issued  by  the 

Ae  temperature  from  21°  to  160°  F.    Should  Porte,  and  authenticated  by  the  sultan's  own  ci- 

lUb  eflbet  continue  in  similar  ratio  with  higher  pher  or  signet.  Each  of  the  ministers  and  mem- 

teauMratores,  the  cast  iron  supports  must  lose  bers  of  the  divan  has  the  right  of  signing  firmans 

iil&eir  nsefnl  effidct  much  below  the  point  at  relative  to  the  business  of  nis  own  department^ 

wlUdi  they  would  begin  to  melt    The  effect  of  but  only  the  grand  vizier  is  authorized  to  place  at 

odd  water  thrown  upon  them  when  moderately  their  head  the  cipher  containing  the  interlaced 

beated  must  be  to  materially  weaken,  and  pos-  letters  of  the  sultan's  name,  which  alone  gives 

tibtj  to  eanse  ther*  to  breidc.    Other  methods  them  force.    A  decree  signed  by  the  sultan'a 

of  lenderiog  boildi       partially  fire-proof  have  own  hand  is  called  hatti-JMr^.    The  name  flr- 

lieen  pnetiaed  in  1       oe,  but  are  either  now  man  is  also  applied  to  a  Turkish  pa8qM>rt,wheth- 

^TMi  iq^or  IkreUtt           «    Such  is  tiie  method  er  issued  by  the  Porte  or  by  a  pasha,  ei^oining 
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the  Bobordinate  anthorities  to  grant  the  traveller  birds  which  other  members  of  its  tuxaij  would 
bearing  it  protection  and  assistance.  In  India,  chase  or  destroy ;  the  readiness  with  which  it 
a  written  permission  to  trade  is  called  a  firman«  yields  its  prey  to  the  eag^e  has  been  alluded  to 
FIRTU.  See  Fnrrn.  under  that  head.  It  never  pursues  its  prey  in 
FISO  (LfSt.  fiscuijy  originally,  the  treasure  of  the  air ;  flying  at  a  moderate  height  above  the 
a  prince  or  sovereign  lord.  Under  the  Roman  water,  when  it  sees  a  fish  within  its  reach  it 
emmiQjiMua  designated  the  domain  or  treasure  closes  its  wings,  and  plunges  headlong,  some- 
of  the  sovereign  as  distinguished  from  that  of  times  entirely  disappearing  below  the  surfiice ; 
the  state,  or  ararium  publicum.  Under  the  if  successful,  it  retires  to  its  nest  or  to  a  tree  to 
later  emperors  it  lost  its  distinctive  character,  eat  it  at  leisure ;  it  is  said  sometimes  to  strike 
and  denoted  the  property  of  the  state,  asignifi-  a  fish  too  heavy  for  its  strength  to  raise,  and, 
cation  which  it  still  retains  in  the  civil  law  of  unable  to  free  itself^  to  be  drawn  under  water 
Europe.  The  Jiscus,  being  furnished  partly  and  drowned.  Though  a  heavy  flier  compared 
from  fines  and  the  property  of  condemned  per-  to  the  eagle,  its  flight  is  high  and  its  motions 
sons,  has  given  rise  to  the  word  confiscation,  graceful ;  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  it 
by  which  is  meant  the  forfeiture  of  any  species  alights  on  the  ground,  it  walks  in  a  very  awk- 
of  property  to  the  state  or  a  body  corporate,  ward  manner.  The  fish  hawk  appears  in  the 
The  fisc  had  a  legal  personal  existence,  similar  middle  states  from  the  south  about  the  begin- 
to  tliat  of  a  corporation,  and  various  officers,  as  ning  of  April,  and  is  welcomed  by  the  fishermen 
procuratores,  advoeati,  patroni,  and  prafecti^  as  the  forerunner  of  various  kmds  offish;  it 
were  employed  in  its  administration.  goes  southward  again  as  winter  approaches. 
FISH  HAWK,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  family  The  males  arrive  8  or  10  days  before  the  fe- 
falconidm^  sub-family  aquiUna^  and  genus  par^  males ;  during  the  love  season  both  sexes  as- 
dion  (Savigny).  This  genus,  which  belongs  to  sist  in  makins  new  nests  and  in  repairing  old 
the  same  sub-family  with  the  eagles,  is  charac-  ones,  and  in  mcubation ;  the  nest  is  plaoed  in 
terized  by  a  short  bill,  curved  from  the  base  to  the  fork  of  a  high  tree  near  the  water,  and  is 
the  acute  hooked  tip,  compressed  laterally  with  composed  of  sticks,  grass,  and  sea  weeds,  firmly 
slightly  festooned  margins;  wings  extending  to  united,  8  or  4  feet  wide  and  as  many  deep.  Ajb 
tip  of  tail,  the  2d  and  8d  quills  equal  and  long-  evidence  of  its  gentle  dispo^tion,  AudubcHd  says 
est ;  tail  moderate  and  rather  even ;  general  that  he  has  seen  the  fish  crow  and  purple  gra- 
form  heavier  and  less  adapted  for  rapid  and  kle  raising  their  families  in  nests  built  anumg 
vigorous  fiight  than  that  of  the  eagles ;  tarsi  the  outer  sticks  of  the  fish  hawk^s  nest  The 
short  and  strong,  covered  with  sm^  circular  eggs  are  8  or  4  in  number,  broadly  oval,  yel- 
scales;  toes  very  rough  beneath.  Ions,  and  lowish  white,  with  numerous  large  irregular 
united  at  the  base ;  claws  long,  curved,  and  spots  of  reddish  brown ;  the  young  are  care- 
sharp.  Gray  describes  only  8  species :  P.  Caro-  fully  fed  and  protected,  and  often  remain  in  the 
lineiuii  (Gmel.)  in  America,  P.  haliaitus  (Linn.)  nest  until  they  are  as  large  as  the  parents ;  ou^ 
in  the  old  world,  and  P.  leucocephaluB  (Gould)  one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season,  when  wound- 
in  Australia.  These  species  are  nearly  allied  to  ed,  they  defend  themselves  with  biU  and  daws ; 
each  other,  and  inhabit  the  temperate  regions,  they  are  capable  of  fiyingoff  with  a  fish  weigh- 
in  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  shallow  arms  ing  6  lbs.  The  fish  hawk  of  Europe  resembles 
of  the  sea ;  they  have  been  seen  several  hun-  very  much  the  American  bird, 
dred  miles  from  land,  probably  driven  off  the  FISH  HOOKS.  The  manufiioture  of  these 
coast  by  severe  storms.  The  female  American  little  implements,  used  for  c«>turing  fish,  is 
fish  hawk,  or  osprey,  is  25  inclies  long,  with  an  largely  carried  on,  together  with  the  kindred 
extent  of  wings  of  about  5  feet;  the  male  is  pr^uction  of  needles,  at  the  village  of  Bedditch 
somewhat  sm^ler.  In  the  adult  the  head  and  m  Worcestershire,  England.  Steel  wire  pre- 
under  parts  are  white;  a  stripe  through  the  pared  from  the  softest  and  best  qualities  of  mm 
eye,  the  top  of  the  head  and  upper  parts,  wings,  is  first  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  and,  the  metal 
and  tail,  deep  umber  brown,  the  latter  having  being  softened  by  heat  8  wires  together  are 
about  8  bands  of  blackish  brown ;  nmnerous  next  cut  by  a  knilia  firmly  pushed  in  the  direo- 
spots  of  pale  yellowish  brown  on  the  breast ;  tion  to  make  the  slit  bom  which  the  barb  b 
bill  and  claws  bluish  black;  tarsi  and  toes  raised.  The  end  is  then  filed  by  hand  to  a  poinfti 
greenish  yellow ;  the  tibial  feathers  short,  and  the  wire  being  held  with  pliers  against  a  pie<A 
me  tarsus  feathered  one  third  the  way  down  in  of  box  wood.  The  barb  is  next  cangbt  into  a 
front ;  the  young  have  the  upper  parts  edged  notch  at  one  end  of  a  slip  of  brass  standing 
with  white.  This  well-known  species  inhabits  edgewise  in  a  block  of  wood  and  diaped  with 
the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  the  same  curve  as  the  hook,  and  the  wire  is 
its  powerful  and  protracted  fiight,  and  the  dex-  quickly  bent  around  this  slin.  It  thns  reoeives 
terity  which  it  displays  in  catching  fish,  render  tne  hooked  form,  and  the  ol^^tj  is  given  to 
it  conspicuous  among  our  birds  of  prey.  It  is  the  curve  by  the  workman  raianiff  the  ood  held 
one  of  the  most  soci^le  of  the  hawks,  migrat-  in  the  hand  as  the  turn  is  given,  x^eariy  a  hook 
ing  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  coast  in  in  a  second  can  thus  be  bent  bj  a  aiD|^  work- 
spring  and  autumn ;  it  is  mild,  even  timorous  man.  The  end  for  receiving  the  ftrtiming  is 
in  its  disnosition,  rarely  quarrelling  with  its  next  flattened  by  a  smart  mow  with  a  small 
mates,  ana  even  nesting  on  the  same  tree  with  hammer ;  and  the  hooka  are  thoa  completed  Ij 
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the  finishing  processes  of  tempering  at  a  sand  marten  are  the  only  two  species  of  the  genns 

bath  heat,  scouring  in  a  rotating  barrel  with  fonnd  in  North  America.    The  fisher  (if.  Pen^ 

emery  and  soap,  and  finally  blueing  at  the  proper  nantiij  Erzl.)  is  the  largest  known  species,  the 

beat  in  a  sand  bath. — Walton,  in  his  **  Complete  length  of  the  body  being  over  2  feet,  and  tho 

Angler,'' presents  much  curious  information  con-  tail  1^  feet.    The  dental  formula  is:  incisors 

oeming  fish  hooks,  tracing  their  use  to  the  times  |:},  canines  f'f,  premolars  |:},  molars  |:4  =  -JJ, 

of  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  and  to  the  still  more  88  in  all ;  tne  lower  carmvorous  tooth  has  a 

lemote  writing  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  both  of  rounded  lobe  on  the  inner  side,  indicating  a  less 

which  they  are  mentioned ;  and  he  cites  their  use  sanguinary  disposition  than  that  of  the  weasels. 

1^  the  apostles,  which  was  expressly  approved  The  general  appearance  is  fox-like ;  the  head  is 

by  our  Saviour,  in  recommendation  of  his  gentle  long  and  muzzle  rather  pointed ;  the  ears  short, 

art     In  Bohn^s  late  edition  of  his  work  are  de-  rounded,  and  wide ;    the   eyes  large ;    body 

seribed  the  nice  differences  of  form  and  qualities  slender ;  tail  long  and  bushy  at  the  base ;  feet 

of  the  Kirby,  Limerick,  Kendal,  and  Sneck-bend  short,  stout,  and  armed  with  strong  sharp  daws, 

booksi  and  long  shanks  are  recommended  for  5  on  each  foot;  no  anal  pouch,  but  a  small 

books  that  are  to  be  dressed  with  long-bodied  gland  which  secretes  a  musky  fluid.    The  fur  is 

flies,  as  the  dragon  fly,  the  stone  fly,  and  the  spi-  of  2  kinds,  the  outer  long  and  coarse,  the  inner 

derfly,any  superfluity  in  length  being  easily  nip-  fine  and  soft.    The  general  color  is  blackish, 

ped  o£  The  plates  of  this  edition  present  a  great  with  a  grayish  tinge  on  the  head  and  shoulders ; 

Tariety  of  forms  for  various  fish,  some  double  some  specimens  are  brownish,  and  a  few  with 

books  being  contrived  by  binding  two  together  light  tints ;  there  is  sometimes  a  white  spot  on 

back  to  back.    The  Eirby  hook  derived  its  name  the  throat.    Specimens  vary  so  much  in  size 

from  an  ancient  family,  who  had  become  famous  and  coloration  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  2 

in  their  manufacture.    Charles  Kirby,  who  lived  species  are  confounded  under  the  name.    A 

ia  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  Walton  states  ac-  specimen  measuring  23  inches  in  length  of 

quired  from  Prince  Knpert  the  method  of  tern-  body,  with  the  tail  14  inches,  would  w^h 

poring  which  remained  in  use  in  the  family  till  about  8^  lbs.    Occasionally  seen  in  Pennsyl- 

the  time  when  Walton  wrote  (in  1760).    A  vania  and  New  York,  and  even  as  far  south  as 

fineal  descendant  of  that   Charles  was  then  North  Carolina,  it  is  common  in  Canada  and  in 

miJdng  near  Aldersgate  street  in  London  the  the  Lake  Superior  mineral  region ;  it  is  found 

booki  in  best  repute  for  shape  and  temper,  as  far  north  as  lat.  68°,  and  across  the  continent 

Among  recent  improvements  in  the  construe-  to  the  Pacific.    It  is  eminently  an  arboreal  spe- 

lion   of  fish   hooks  are^ — the   addition  of  a  cies,  very  agile,  though  less  so  than  the  squirrel, 

swivel  close  to  the  shank,  which  admits  of  the  which  it  is  fond  of  pursuing ;  it  is  generally 

book  spinning  around,  and  thus  preventing  the  nocturnal  in  its  habits ;  it  preys  upon  hares. 

twisting  of  the  line;  and  also  electro-plating  raccoons,  squirrels,  grouse,  mice,  and  any  small 

the  hooks,  which  serves  to  protect  them  from  bird  or  quadruped  which  it  can  seize.    Though 

resting,  and  moreover  by  their  gilded  or  silver-  called  fisher,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 

ad  appearance  causes  them  to  be  more  attractive  it  catches  fish,  but  it  is  fond  of  the  fish  with 

to  the  fish.    For  the  same  reason  the  mackerel  which  the  hunter  baits  his  traps  for  the  pine 

fisherman  scrapes  and  brightens  the  leaden  plum-  marten;  in  this  respect  the  fisher  is  a  great 

met  in  which  the  shank  of  the  hook  is  buried  nuisance,  as  it  breaks  into  the  traps  from  be- 

fbr  tiie  purpose  of  causing  it  to  sink  quickly,  hind,  sometimes  robbing  every  one  in  a  line  of 

In  Ihe  United  States  there  is  but  one  manu-  miles,  escaping  itself  and  preventing  the  capture 

factory  for  fish  hooks,  which  is  at  Brooklyn,  of  the  more  valuable  pine  marten.    They  have 

N.  Y.  been  often  kept  in  conflnement,  where  they  be- 

FISH  SKIN,  in  tho  mechanical  arts,  is  the  come  docile  if  taken  when  young ;  but  the  tem- 
skin  of  the  dog  fish  and  some  other  species  per  is  very  changeable,  and  they  quickly  be- 
wbich  possess  a  similar  hard  and  rasp-like  in-  come  angry  without  apparent  cause.  From 
tegument,  with  scales  pointed  and  projecting  in  their  agility,  strength,  and  ferocity,  they  are 
one  direction.  It  is  used,  after  being  dried,  in  difficult  to  obtain  unless  severely  wounded* 
the  same  way  as  glass  or  sand  paper,  and  in  Like  the  other  fur-bearing  animals,  the  fisher's 
jpattem  making  is  especially  convenient  for  pelage  is  finest  in  winter  and  in  high  latitudes ; 
leaning  off  rounded  and  irregular  surfaces,  be-  a  skip  is  worth  about  $1  50,  while  that  of  the 
ing  bent  round  the  finger  and  working  almost  smaller  pine  marten  is  worth  $2  60;  their  furls 
like  a  file.  On  account  of  not  leaving  behind  not  mucn  used  in  the  United  States,  but  is  gen- 
it  any  sharp  particles,  it  is  sometimes  to  be  pre-  erally  sent  to  Europe,  where  it  is  us^  for  linings 
fsrredto  sand  paper. — ^For  clarifying  liquors,  of  more  costly  fturs,  for  trimmings,  and  for  rob^ 
and  especially  coflee,  the  skin  of  the  dried  cod-  It  brings  forth  its  young  once  a  year  toward  tho 
fish  is  an  excellent  material,  a  small  piece  thrown  end  of  spring,  from  2  to  4  at  a  birth,  depositing 
into  the  boiling  fiuid  collecting  and  carrying  them  in  hollows  in  trees  at  a  considerable  height 
down  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  sediment.  above  the  ground.    This  animal  is  called  by 

FISHER,  a  carnivorous  digitigrade  mammal,  Schreber  M.  Canadensis. 

belonnng  to  the  family  mustelidcB,  and  the  genus  FISHER,  Altan,  an  American  artist,  bom  in 

musteta  {lAnn,);  this  animal  (called  also  Pen-  Needham,  Mass.,  Aug.  9, 1792.    Hewasintend- 

nant's  marten,  blaok  oat|  and  pekan)  and  the  pine  ed  by  his  parents  for  a  mercantile  life,  but  at 
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the  age  of  18  manifested  so  strong  a  taste  for  branch  of  industry.  '  Bjiaaiium  (the  moden 
paintiDg  that  he  was  allowed  to  study  the  art  Constantinople),  and  Sinope  on  the  Blaok  wm, 
with  an  ornamental  painter  of  merit  named  were  famous  for  their  hicrative  fiaherieA.  From 
Pennyman.  In  1814  he  commenced  hisprofes-  Snetonins  we  learn  that  the  munena  or  Imb- 
sional  career  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  soon  prey,  the  favorite  fish  of  the  Roaumi,  w« 
after  undertook  barn-yard  scenes,  winter  pieces,  caught  in  the  greatest  abnndaooe  in  the  sea 
portraits  of  auimals,  and  in  general,  scenes  be-  around  Sicily,  and  in  the  Garpathiaa  see  be- 
longing to  rural  life  in  which  cattle  are  promi-  tween  Crete  and  Rhodes.  In  the  8d  oentory 
nently  introduced.  lie  subsequently  returned  of  our  era  the  fishermen  of  the  Ifediterraneaa 
to  portrait  painting,  which  he  practised  for  pursued  their  prey  not  only  on  the  ooasU,  but 
many  years  in  Boston.  m  the  open  sea.  making  long  Toyam,  and  era 
'  FISHER,  John,  an  English  divine,  bishop  of  passing  the  pillars  of  Hercoles.  llie  fisheries 
Rochester,  and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  refer-  of  Egypt  were  especially  celebrated  for  thnr 
mation,  born  in  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  in  1459,  be-  productiveness,  but  they  were  aU  inland,  fa 
headed  June  22,  1535.  Having  become  the  lakes,  canals,  and  the  river  Nile.  The  Ckyp- 
confcssor  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  tians  regarded  the  sea  with  abhorrenoe,  and  eo 
he  induced  that  lady  to  found  St.  Jobn^s  and  not  seem  to  have  fished  in  its  waters ;  hot  of 
Christ's  colleges  at  Cambridge.  In  1501  he  be-  fresh-water  fish  they  made  great  jmd^  its  eon- 
came  chancellor  of  that  university,  and  in  1504  sumption  being  encouraged  oy  law.  On  the 
bishop  of  Rochester.  He  has  been  supposed  to  9th  day  of  the  first  month  everr  penon  wis 
have  written  the  treatise  Assert io  septem  Sacra-  obliged  to  eat  a  fHed  fish  befove  the  door  of  his 
mentorvm,  for  which  Henry  YIII.  obtained  the  house,  except  the  priests,  who  boroed  instaid 
title  of  *^  Defender  of  the  Faith.^^  Though  long  of  eating  the  fish.  Though  of  a  muddy  fiavor, 
favored  by  the  king,  Fisher  fell  under  his  dis-  and  insipid  compared  wiUi  sea  fish,  the  fish  of 
pleasure  by  his  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Egypt  seems  to  nave  been  highly  prized.  The 
Co^arine  of  Aragon.  On  the  question  of  the  Israelites  remembered  with  regret  "  the  flih 
kk^^s  spiritual  supremacy  being  broached  in  which  (they)  did  eat  in  ]Sgn>t  fredy.^  The 
1581,  the  bishop  firmly  refused  to  acknowledge  revenues  arising  firom  the  fiheriea  oC  Lake 
it.  He  further  fell  into  disfavor,  and  was  ar-  Hceris  were  given  to  the  queen  of  Egypt  for 
roigncd  for  misprision  of  treason,  for  concealing  pin  money,  and  are  said  to  have  aoMHiDted  to 
certain  prophecies  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  called  $470,000  annually. — The  eariiest  mention  of  the 
the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  respecting  the  king's  herring  fishery  that  has  reached  ns  dales  firom 
death.  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned  to  A.  D.  Y09.  The  cod  fishery  becnn  to  be  r^gii* 
imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure,  but  lated  by  legislation  in  western  Enrope  toward 
was  released  on  paying  a  fine  of  £300.  Refus-  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  From  an  ordi- 
ing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1584,  he  nance  of  Charles  YI.  in  1415  it  appears  that  ths 
was  committed  to  the  tower,  attainted,  and  his  mackerel  fishery  of  Franoe  at  that  period  was 
bishopric  declared  vacant.  Pope  Paul  III.  took  very  extensive,  and  that  the  fish  were  sold  at 
the  opportunity  to  create  him  a  cardinal ;  but  an  extremely  low  rate  in  the  markefa  of  Paris. 
Henry  having  sent  Cromwell  to  interrogate  him  The  development  of  the  fisheriea  daring  the 
with  regard  to  the  appointment,  and  being  in-  middle  ages  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  de> 
formed  tliat  he  would  accept  the  cardinal^s  hat,  mand  for  fish  that  was  created  by  the  fiMto  of 
exclaimed :  **  Mother  of  God  I  he  shall  wear  the  church.  But  the  discovery,  at  the  end  of 
it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave  him  the  15th  century,  of  Newfoundland  nd  its 
never  a  head  to  set  it  on  T'  The  aged  bishop  fisheries,  which  to  this  day  snrnaas  idl  others  In 
was  at  once  condemned  on  the  charge  of  deny-  magnitude  and  Vfdne,  gave  tbe  greatest  inn 
ing  the  king^s  supremacy,  and  was  beheaded,  pulse  to  the  business.  The  ood,  nutckerely  and 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  7  penitential  herring  are  the  chief  olijects  of  pnnnit,  and 
psalms,  sermons,  and  controversial  and  devo-  their  range  is  not  limited  to  the  noghborhood 
tional  treatises.  Erasmus,  his  literary  opponent,  of  Newfoundland,  but  they  are  eanmt  in  vast 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  extensive  powers  of  numbers  on  the  coast  of  New  VtnfXmftA^  in  all 
mind,  and  for  integrity,  sweetness  of  temper,  the  bap  and  inlets  of  the  Briliui  maritime 
and  greatness  of  soul,  superior  to  most  persons  possessions,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Ihe 
of  his  age.  His  life  has  boon  written  by  the  Rev.  French  were  the  first  Europeans  who  engaged 
J.  Lewis  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1854).  in  the  American  cod  fisheiy.  They  visited 
FISHERIES,  the  business  of  catching  fish  Newfoundland  as  early  a»  1604.  In  1508  one 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  localities  frequented  Thomas  Aubert  made  a  fishing  Tc^yage  frem 
by  the  kinds  of  fish  that  are  the  chief  objects  of  Dieppe  to  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrenoe,  and  after 
pursuit  and  capture,  such  as  the  cod,  herring,  that  the  Newfoundland  fisheriea  incteastd  ae 
mackerel,  and  salmon.  The  whale  fishery  and  rapidly  that  in  1517  they  gave  employment  to 
the  seal  fishery  are  terms  employed  to  designate  60  vessels  from  different  naU<ma,  chiefly,  how* 
the  pursuit  of  the  whale  and  the  seal,  though  ever,  firom  France.  In  1677  thane  weie  160 
those  animals  are  not  fishes.  (See  Whale  French  vessels  enga^ged  in  the  hnrineai^  which 
Fishery,  and  Seal  Fishery.) — Among  the  they  pursued  with  great  snooess,  A  few  yean 
ancients,  fisheries  were  carried  on  extensively  later  the  government  of  Heniy  IV.  toc^Mtive 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  formed  a  valuable  measures  to  protect  and  enooorege  the  cod 
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Batoy.  Early  in  the  ITth  centary,  however,  and  captared  by  a  volnnteer  force  from  New 
the  bn^ness  bec^  to  decline,  so  that  in  1645  England,  largely  composed  of  fishermen,  and 
the  Diimber  of  French  vessels  employed  in  it  led  by  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  son  of  a  fish- 
was  50  less  than  in  1677.  At  this  period  began  erman  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  He  was  made  a 
those  angry  contests  between  the  French  and  baronet  for  this  exploit,  which  excited  the  great- 
TSnglUh  about  the  sovereignty  of  the  fisliing  est  enthusiasm  in  England,  where  it  was  con- 
grounds,  which  continued,  with  more  or  less  sidered  ^'  an  equivalent  for  all  the  successes  of 
'^denoe,  for  upward  of  a  century.  After  the  the  French  upon  the  continent."  The  first  lord 
treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  the  French  claimed  of  the  admiralty  declared  that  *^  if  France  was 
ihb.  exclusive  ownership  of  the  American  master  of  Portsmouth,  he  would  hang  the  man 
fisheries,  and  their  cruisers  seized  and  confis-  who  should  give  Cape  Breton  in  exchange." 
Mted  aU  British  fishing  vessels  found  anywhere  The  French  fisheries  declined  rapidly  after  the 
east' of  Uie  Kennebec  river,  in  Maine,  except  on  fall  of  Louisburg,  so  that  of  600  vessels  that 
tiie  western  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where,  by  constituted  the  fishing  fleet  of  France  in  1745 
a  qpedfio  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  only  100  remained  in  1746.  By  the  treaty  of 
liie  EngUsh  were  permitted  to  fish.  These  pre-  Paris  in  1763  it  was  agreed  that  the  IVench 
tensions  of  France  to  the  monopoly  of  the  should  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying 
fidiinff  grounds  were  among  the  causes  of  the  fish  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
war  oeclared  by  England  in  1702.  By  the  and  of  fishmg  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  at  the 
ttea^of  peace  m  1713  the  French  fishermen  distance  of  3  leagues  and  upward  from  the  shore, 
were  prc^ibited  from  coming  within  80  leagues  and  on  the  coasts  of  Cape  Breton  at  the  distance 
sf  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  right  of  of  16  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  little  islands 
Eni^d  to  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  was  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  near  the  S.  coast  of 
aeknowledged,  though  it  was  conceded  that  Newfoundland  were  ceded  to  France  to  serve 
the  FVen<£  should  have  the  privilege  of  as  shelter  for  the  French  fishermen.  A  few 
ftriiing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  that  island,  years  later,  in  1768,  the  number  of  French  ves- 
ftom  Cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern  point,  sels  at  Newfoundland  had  increased  to  259.  By 
ibenee  along  the  western  shores  as  far  as  Point  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1788  the  right  of  the 
Biohe.  The  concession  to  France  of  even  this  French  to  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  was  con- 
limited  right  to  the  American  fisheries  was  firmed,  but,  as  was  alleged,  to  prevent  quarrels, 
T^emently  condemned  in  England.  The  ear*  France  renounced  her  right  to  fish  on  that  part 
of.  Oxford,  one  of  Queen  Anne^s  ministers,  was  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  stretches 
Impeached  for  high  treason  in  1717,  and  among  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  St  John  or  Point 
Ibe  charges  against  him  it  was  alleged  *^  that  Riche.  The  French  revolution  was  disastrous 
in  defiance  of  an  express  act  of  parliament,  as  to  the  fisheries,  so  that  in  1792  the  number  of 
weD  as  in  contempt  of  the  frequent  and  ear-  Frenchmen  engaged  in  them  in  the  North  Amer- 
acst  representations  of  the  merchants  of  Great  ican  seas  was  less  than  8,400.  During  the  reign 
Britain  and  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  of  Napoleon  they  continued  to  languish,  anduo 
plantations,"  he  had  advised  his  sovereign  that  fishermen  met  with  severe  losses  from  the  Brit- 
*the  soljects  of  France  should  have  the  lib-  ish  cruisers.  After  the  peace  of  1816  the  busi- 
mty  Ol  fishing  and  drying  fish  in  Newfound-  ness  rapidly  increased,  till  in  1862  the  cod 
land.**  The  French,  however,  notwithstanding  fishery  alone  employed  460  shijps  and  14,000  sea- 
their  exclusion  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  men.  In  1866  the  products  oi  the  French  fish- 
most  of  tbe  coast  of  Newfoundland,  continued  eries  were  officially  estimated  to  be  worth  16,- 
to  pursue  the  fisheries  with  energy  and  success.  100,000  francs.  The  protection  and  encourage- 
They  settled  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  ment  of  this  great  branch  of  national  indus&y 
irhm  they  builtlhe  famous  town  and  fortress  has  from  its  commencement  been  sedulously  at- 
cC  Lonisbnrg,  at  an  expense  of  80,000,000  11-  tended  to  by  the  French  government  Bounties 
TTCis,  to  protect  and  facilitate  the  fisheries.  In  to  a  large  amount  are  granted  to  the  fishermen. 
17S1  their  fleet  of  fishiog  vessels  is  said  to  have  At  present,  under  a  law  passed  in  1861,  the 
ioesreased  to  400  sdl.  a  greater  number  than  at  bounties  to  the  cod  fisheries  are  as  follows :  for 
any  former  period.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  each  man  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  employed  on  the 
•itfie  limnber  of  their  vessels  was  computed  at  600,  coast  of  Newfoundland  or  Iceland,  60  francs ; 
-^Mmned  bv  27,000  men,  and  producing  fish  to  for  each  metric  quintal  (220i  lbs.)  of  dry  cod- 
tteannual  value  of  $4,600,000.  Louisburg  was  fish,  20, 16,  or  12  francs,  according  to  the  coun- 
'tiMgreatrendezvousof  the  French  fishermen,and  try  to  which  it  is  shipped,  the  highest  bounty 
toon  acquired  an  immense  importance  in  Amer-  being  given  on  codfish  shipped  to  the  Fren<^ 
lean  affiiurs.  '*  More  than  200  pieces  of  cannon  colonies  in  America,  India,  and  the  west  coast  of 
were  mounted  to  defend  it,''  says  Sabine.    '^  So  Africa.— ^bastian  Cabot  on  his  return  from  his 

giat  was  its  strength  that  it  was  called  the  Dun-  voyage  of  discovery  in  1497  first  called  the  at- 

k  of  America.  It  had  nunneries  and  palaces,  tention  of  the  English  to  the  American  fisheries, 

terraces  and  gardens.  That  such  a  city  rose  upon  by  pointing  out  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  seas 

a  lone,  desolate  isle,  in  the  infancy  of  American  around  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.    The  first 

colonization,  appears  incredible.  Bzplanation  is  English  voyages  in  quest  of  fish,  however,  of 

found  fdone  in  Uie  fishing  enthusiasm  of  the  which  we  have  any  account,  were  in  1617.    In 

ftttod."    hi  1746  this  stronghold  was  besieged  1622, 40  or  60  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
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fishermen  were  bnilt  in  Newfbnndland,  which  Europe  owing  to  the  growili  of  FMestnta^ 
may  thus  claim  to  be  much  the  oldest  English  col-  and  partly  from  the  increase  of  the  ooait  fidiar 
ony  in  America,  though  no  permanent  settlement  by  the  settlers  on  Newfoundland.    Oiirin  II, 
was  effected  till  about  a  century  later.    In  1548  in  1660,  issued  a  proclamation  fortheatrietob* 
parliament,  to  encourage  the  fisheries,  passed  an  servance  of  Lent,  assigning  as  one  reason  ^tln 
act  laying  heavy  penalties  on  persons  convicted  good  it  produces  in  the  employment  of  fUm- 
of  eating  flesh  on  fish  days.    At  the  same  time  men."    In  the  same  year  parliament  patKd  a 
restrictions  previously  existing  were  removed,  act  remitting  the  duty  on  aalt  used  in  eon^ 
and  the  Newfoundland  fishery  made  free  to  every  fish,  and  exempting  all  fishing  materials  from 
English  subject.  In  1563  another  act  was  passed  customs  and  excise.    Still  the  nmnber  of  &h-. 
providing  that  **  for  the  maintenance  of  ship-  ing  vessels  continued  to  decline,  till  in  ItTO 
ping,  the  increase  of  fishermen  and  marines,  and  omy  80  were  sent  out.    To  revive  the  trade 
for  the  sparing  of  the  fresh  victual  of  the  realm,  the  barbarous  expedient  was  resorted  to  of 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  flesh  on  breaking  up  the  setdements  in  KewfboiuDai 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  unless  under  the  from  which  boat  fishing  was  carrkd  <»,  nH 
forfeiture  of  £3  for  each  offence."    The  sick  and  the  fishermen  were  accordingly  driven  off  ni 
those  who  had  bought  special  licenses  were  ex-  their  dwellings   burned  by  Sir  John  Bsny, 
cepted  from  the  action  of  this  statute.    But  who  was  sent  over  for  that  pnrposa    Hoi 
as  under  these  laws  the  mass  of  the  people  were  harsh  measure  increased  the  number  of  fiihii^ 
compelled  for  153  days  of  the  year  to  abstain  vessels,  which  in  1674  had  risen  to  S70,  cnqikiy- 
from  meat,  the  demand  for  fish  was  of  course  ing  10,800  men.    Toward  the  end  of  the  eeotmj 
very  great.  In  1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took  settlers  were  ag^  allowed  to  dwell  in  New- 
possession  of  Newfoundland  under  the  first  foundland,  and  in  1729  the  number  of  rcfldeot 
charter  granted  in  England  for  colonization  in  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  0,000.    The  beet 
America,  and  from  this  act  of  Sir  Humphrey  fishery  of  the  colonists  again  supplanted  the 
and  from  the  discovery  by  Cabot  in  1497,  Eng-  fishery  in  vessels  of  large  size,  and  to  encouige 
land  derives  her  right  to  Newfoundland  and  its  the  home  merchants  parliament  in  1775  allowed 
fishing  grounds.    At  the  beginni^  of  the  17th  a  bounty  of  £40  to  each  of  the  first  85  ddiM^ 
century  it  is  estimated  that  200  English  ships  £20  to  the  next  100,  and  £10  to  the  second  100 
went  annually  to  Newfoundland,  and  that  they  that  should  moke  fares  of  fish  before  the  middle 
employed  in  catching  and  curing  the  fish  not  of  July  and  return  to  the  fishing  gnnmds  fcr  s 
less  than  10,000  men  and  boys.    In  1602  Bar-  second  lading.    At  this  time  the  whcte  Bm- 
tholomew  Gosnold  explored  the  coast  of  New  her  of  British  subjects  employed  in  the  Kew< 
England,  and,  catching  cod  near  the  soutibem  foundland  fisheries  was  2lk552,  all  of  whom,  it 
cape  of  Massachusetts,  gave  it  the  name  it  bears,  is  said,  became  sailors.    The  English  fisbmn 
Oapt  John  Smith  followed  in  1614,  and  on  the  were  exceedingly  prosperona  between  1795  nd 
coast  of  Maine  took  and  dried  or  pickled  47,000  1815.    In  181^  1,200,000  qnintala  of  fish  wen 
fish,  the  profits  from  which,  &nd  from  the  furs  produced,  worth  $12,000,000.   TlierehaTebeei 
he  bought  of  the  Indians,  amounted  to  $7,000.  great  fiuctuations  since  then  both  in  themmber 
From  this  time  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  New  of  fish  taken  and  in  their  price  in  the  mttrket, 
England  began  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.   In  but  the  average  annual  catch  of  oodflah  by  the 
1616  full  fares  were  taken  by  8  English  ships,  English  fishermen  is  compnted  at  a  million  of 
and  sold  at  higli  prices  in  Spain  and  the  Canary  quintals  of  112  lbs.  each.    They  are  sold  ehiefe 
islands.    In  1620  the  island  of  Monhegan  off  the  in  the  British  islands,  in  British  Anicaiei«au 
coast  of  Maine  had  become  a  noted  fishing  in  Portugal,  Italy,  Spain,  Braidl,  and  the  W«t 
station,  and  in  1622  profitable  fishing  voyages  Indies.  Thehomefisnerieaof  theBcitidiiifaaAi 
to  New  England  were  made  by  85  English  ships,  are  of  great  extent  and  impc»tanoa^  the  sai^ 
In  1621  an  angry  controversy  arose  in  England  rounding  seas  swarming  with  nerrioi^  mMkmi, 
in  consequence  of  a  claim  set  up  by  the  "  council  cod,  and  other  q>eciea.    The  formtnon  of  nfl- 
of  Plymouth,^'  a  company  chartered  by  James  roods  has  greatly  increased  the  conwumiUoncf 
I.,  to  the  monopoly  of  fishing  in  the  American  fish  by  rendering  it  posaUe  for  the  inhaWtIf 
seas  between  the  40th  and  48th  degrees  of  N.  of  the  most  intenoT  parts  of  the  Mngdwa  toeb- 
latitude.    This  company  demanded  from  each  tain  sea  fish  in  afewnonrsafterthejamwitfif 
vessel  fishing  in  these  waters  a  tax  of  about  83  In  Birmingham,  for  example^  the  aanaal  de- 
cents  a  ton.    This  claim  was  stoutly  resist^,  mand  has  risen  since  the  opening  ofnAhnji 
The  house  of  commons  took  part  with  the  fisher-  from  400  to  4,000  tons.    A  Terr  ptodnelhe  A 
men,  and  the  contest  was  continued  into  the  mon  fishery  is  carried  on  In  taa  fifotliili  iai 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  Irish  rivers.    The  east  coast  of  Boodand  ii  tfas 
of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  parliament,  chief  seat  of  the  herring  fisheij,  the  amnalpnh 
which  brought  on  the  civil  war.    In  1639  the  duct  of  which  is  eompated  at  6601,000  bank 
province  of  Massachusetts  passed  on  act  for  the  worth,  at  16«.  a  iNura,  £620,000.    Hm  toltt 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  exempting  fish-  value  of  the  Britiah  fiaheriea  la  estlnatod  it 
ing  vessels  from  all  duties  or  taxes  for  7  years.  £4,600,000.    The  coast  and  river  isiieriBBcf 
The  English  fieet  at  Newfoundland  about  this  the  British  Islands,  after  dednotiqgall  eTnniiii% 
time  had  dwindled  from  400  to  150  sail,  partly  yield  a  profit  of  £1,600,000.    AmonsotiMrSii- 
irom  the  duninished  consumption  of  fish  in  ropean  natioDfl^  the  Dntoh  te  MTwal  entaifai 


froan  which  h«  OTcnees  at  the  Mine  ti mo  12  or  the  fish inic  reftioa  fhim  tho  Enfcliah  waa  ■  fftTor- 

13  of  lb«  binla. — The  prcnt  ws  fishprks  ot  tlia  itc  pmJF<-t  with  tho  rcrolationiir*  Ivwlen,  and 

Cait«d  S«*lM  ftw  nxKtly  onrried  on  from  Xuw  mui-h  npftotiftibn  upon  th«  EUliJ^ct  waa  held 

bdawL  Tli«j<Ulefr<>nilheenriiest  Ecttleinent  with  tho  French  fcovcrnraent,  which  wm  offcr- 

•f  tha  ronolrT,  it  beina  probahia  that  ftmong  wl,  in  cane  of  luccew,  posacMlon  of  one  half  of 

tha  moOreslhai  leil  tolhorolonizalion  of  Uns-  Nen-fonnilhindBDdcqnal  H|chl«  with  the  Ameri- 

MchaartK  wu  Iho  hope  of  |>n>lit  from  the  tish-  cans  in  the  waton  of  the  Bshing  irTuunds.   ThcM 

«rtai  on  Ihpc'ja.*!.  which  Sinitli.  Arrhpr.  Brcre-  projcrtit.  however,  rc«uttc<l  in  notliinii.     In  the 

(■■.Bod  other  wrilors  of  tiio  daj  rrprc«enlv*l  lu  negotiation  of  tho  IreBt}r  of  pearo  at  tho  end  of 

fpiwiing  cTi'D  tho^  of  Ncwfminiilancl.    Eil-  the  war.  tho  right  of  the  Americttni  to  a  share 

ward  Winilow,  in  hi*  "  Narrative  of  tho  tnio  in  tho  flnhericn  was  teeared  hj  the  flnDneaa  of 

On>«nda  and  l.'Bu*eii  of  tho   Firrt  Plnnlini;  of  John  AdaiiiH.  who  made  the  ooncowioD  of  that 

Sew  Eo^land,"  relalea  an  interview  Ut»'<'en  ri)tht  an  ultinintiiin  iu  the  diM-iuoiona  with  the 

Tmiii  I   I.   anil  tho  aiient  of  llio  rurit.in*  who  Itriti'h  comniiKiioncr*.     II7  the  trcAtjr  it  wa* 

wiBt  o*er  to  Enaland  fnmi  I^rdfn  in  1>11»  to  oirreeil  "  that  tho  people  of  the  Tnited  Statec 

■nOril  hi*  ronH-nt  to  tticir  ir"init  to  Anicrira.  Bhall  contimio  to  enjuv  uumolented  tho  richt  to 

The   kinff   a.<ke<l   them:  *- What   profit  inii;ht  take  fish  of  crerr  kini)  on  tho  Orand  hank,  and 

■iart"     Tlier   annwereil :    "  Kl^hine"      I'pon  on  all  Iho  other  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  al*t> 

which  Jotm-*  replii-1 :   '■  So  tJ.»l  hnvo  inr  soul,  in  the  pilf  of  St,  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other 

Mi  an   boni-<t  trade ;  'twoA  Iho  apoitliV  own  plarei  in  the  nen  whore  Iho  inhabiiADlti  of  both 

mAm-''     Verr  noon  after  their  arrival  at  Ply-  cimntriei  U<<«<1  at  on jr  time  heretofore  to  fish; 

memh   the  pilicrim^  rnaneiil  in  the  ti.'hericn.  and  also,   that  tho  Inhaliitiuits  of  the  United 

la  1K4  Ihry  Hrnt  to  KiiKlatid  a  xhip  laden  with  Ktatcs  shall   have  lilwrlj'  to  take  fish  of  ever} 

Itk.  and  in  the  ncit  j-eor  two  others  with  t)i>h  kind  on  such  part  of  tho  rnni>t  of  Newfound- 

Md  fan.     In  14i4  the/  were  ncllini;  fuh  to  tho  land  as  British  tiiiliennen  shall  u*e,  and  also  od 

ttatcb   at   New   Amttenlam.     About  I6T0  (he  Iho  coasts,  havs,  and  creoki  of  all  other  of  blr 

fMtfl*  of  the  mackerel.  Iia«,  and  horrina  fith-  Itrilanoic   m^esty's  dominions   in   America.' 

f«iai  at  Cape  Cod  wvre  panlol  to  found  a  free  To  check  the  (n-uwth  of  tho  Vnilt-d  Sutea  ll>h- 

tJtoA,  which  was  upcnol  i[i  ISTl.    From  lioa-  cries  and  to  promote  tboeo  of  their  own  colo- 
TtfU  ^11. — 34 
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Dies,  the  British  government  issncd  an  order  in  of  Febniary  and  the  last  daj  of  Norembor; 

oouncil,  July,  1783,  prohibiting  American  fidh  the  master  and  f  of  the  crew  most  be  cttiieM 

from  bein^  carried  to  the  British  West  Indies,  of  the  United  States,  and  very  striDgent  proof 

which  had  been  before  tlie  war  one  of  the  best  must  be  laid  before  the  collector  of  Uie  district 

markets  for  the  New  Engknd  trade  in  fish,  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  that  all  the  reqni- 

The  federal  government  early  recognized  the  sitions  have  be^i  complied  with.    The  boontiei 

importance  of  the  fisheries  and  the  necessity  idlowed  are :  to  vessels  between  5  and  80  tou^ 

of  encouraging  them  by  legislative  action.    In  $8  50  per  ton ;  more  than  80  tons,  t4  per  too; 

1789  congress  passed  an  act  grouting  a  bounty  no  vessel  to  receive  more  than  $860.    The  at- 

of  5  cents  per  quintal  on  dried  and  pickled  lish  eroge  annual  amount  of  these  boantiesi,  oi  lats 

exported  from  the  United  States,  and  imposing  years,  is  aboat  $350,000.    In  the  amnmer  of 

a  auty  of  50  cents  i>er  quintal  on  foreign  fish.  1852  serious  troubles  broke  out  on  the  fishing 

In  1792  the  bounty  on  dried  and  pickled  fish  grounds  of  British  America  between  the  Amer- 

was  abolislied,  and  a  specific  allowance  was  ican  fishermen  and  the  British  authorities  who 

made  to  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fishery :  to  claimed  the  right  to  exclude  the  former  firom 

boats  between  5  and  20  tons,  $1  per  ton  annually ;  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  British  powtaiioDi, 

to  those  between  20  and  30  tons,  50  cents  per  ton  This  claim,  which  was  supported  by  an  armed 

additional ;  and  to  those  more  than  30  tons,  $2  50  naval  force,  was  regarded  by  the  United  States 

per  ton ;  but  the  annual  allowance  to  any  one  as  illegal,  and  the  war  steamers  Princeton  sad 

vessel  was  limited  to  $170.    In  1797  these  rates  Fulton  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  to 

were  increased.    Vessels  of  the  smallest  class  protect  the  rights  of  the  fishermen.    The  dia- 

were  allowed  $1  60  per  ton  annually ;  vessels  pute  was  temporarily  settled  by  mutoal  con- 

upward  of  20  tons,  $2  40  per  ton ;   and  the  cessions,  and  in  1854  a  reciprocity  treaty  WM 

maximum  was  fixed  at  $272.    During  the  war  agreed  upon  by  the  two  countries,  containing  the 

with  England  in  1812-'15  the  enemy's  cruisers  following  stipulations  concerning  the  fisheries: 

kept  the  fishermen  from 'the  distant   fishing  *^  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stateaahallhare^ 

grounds.    Many  of  them  entered  the  navy,  and  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  her  Britaanie 

the  frigate  Constitution  was  chiefly  manned  by  mtgesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 

them.    They  fitted  out  privateei*s  in  great  num-  except  shell  fish  on  the  sea  coasts  and  shons, 

hers,  and  though  remarkably  successful  in  their  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canads, 

new  pursuit,  so  great  was  the  number  who  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edwards 

were  exi>osed  to  the  chances  of  war  that  among  island,  and  of  the  several  islands  therennto  ad- 

the  prisoners  discharged  from  Dartmoor  on  the  jacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  i^'ff"'^ 

conclusion  of  peace  there  were  500  men  from  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  apcn 

the  little  town  of  Marblehead  alune.    In  the  the  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies,  and  the 

negotiations  for  peace  the  English  commission-  islands  thereof,  and  also  upon  the  ^lagdalene 

crs  strove  earnestly  to  procure  the  consent  of  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  sad 

the  American  commissioners  to  a  relinquish-  curing  their  fish."    It  was  specified  that  tiie 

ment  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  liberty  thus  granted  should  apply  solely  to  tea 

use  of  tlie  fishing  grounds,  but  the  latter  were  fisheries,  and  not  to  salmon,  shad,  or  cytker  riTcr 

instructed  to  break  off  the  negotiation  and  come  fisheries ;  and   that  the  fisliermen  ahcvld  not 

home,  rather  than  allow  the  question  of  sur-  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property, 

rendering  the  fisheries  to  be  discussed.    The  or  trespass  on  ports  of  the  shore  oconpied  by 

British,  however,  maintained,  even  after  peace  British  fishermen.    Similar  righta,  with  similar 

was  concluded,  that  the  state  of  hostilities  had  reservations,  wero  granted  to  British  fishennen 

abrogated  the  concession  of  rights  made  in  1783.  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  north  of  lat 

Discussions  ensued  between  the  two  govern-  86°.    The  total  value  of  the  prodnota  of  the 

ments,  which  resulted,  in  1818,  in  a  convention,  sea  fisheries  of  the  United   Statea  exported 

by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Americans  during  the  year  ending  Jone  80,  1858^  was 

should  have  the  liberty  of  taking  fish  on  the  $3,550,295.    Of  this  sum  $2,866,847  wm  the 

southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  between  Cape  product  of  the  whole  fishery,  and  (084,448  of 

Bay  and  the  Rameau  islands ;  from  Cape  Kay  the  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries.    The 

to  the  Quirpon  islands;  on  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Hayti  took  of  the  exports  of  the  latter 

Magdalene  islands;   and  also  on  the  southern  fisheries  the  amount  of  $288,056,  or  more  than 

coast  of  Labrador  from  Mount  Joly  to  and  one  third  of  the  whole.    The  next  beat  oostomer 

through  the  straits  of   Belleisle,  and  thence  was  Cuba,  which  took  to  the  valne  of  $129,623. 

northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast.    The  — Beside  the  sea  fisheries,  the  river  and  lake 

United  States  on  their  part  renounced  formally  fisheries  of  the  United  Statea  are  of  mat  im- 

tiie  riglit  of  fishing  on  or  within  3  marine  portance.    There  are  valuable  shad  fiueries  in 

miles   of  the  British    dominions  in  America  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac, 

not  included    in  the  above  specified   limits,  and  other  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic^    The 

The  act  of  congress  now  in  force  respecting  great  lake  fisheries  are  those  of  Erie,  Huron, 

fishing  bounties  was  passed  in  1819.    It  re-  Michigan,  and  Superior.    The  white  fish  ii  the 

q'lires  that  vessels  claiming  bounty  shall  have  principal  object  of  pursuit,  thon^  troot  and 

been  exclusively  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  pickerel  are  caught  in  lai^  <inantitiea>    The 

at  sea  a  spedfied  period  between  the  last  day  amount  taken  annnally  is  esUmated  at  46,000 
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barrels^  which  are  worth  nearly  $500,000.  From  they  wUl  never  recognize  and  probably  never 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  lakes,  about  10,000  see.  A  few  females,  as  the  stickleback,  deposit 
iMurelfl  of  piokerel,  worth  $85,000,  are  annually  eggs  in  nests  made  by  the  males ;  some  carry 
taken.  The  fisheries  of  the  Pacifio  coast  of  the  their  eggs  and  even  their  young  with  them  for 
United  States  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  the  a  short  period,  and  feed  and  protect  their  little 
rivers  of  that  region  abound  in  salmon  of  the  ones  like  true  mothers ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
finest  qnality,ofwhich  a  great  amount  is  already  the  joys  of  maternity  are  unknown  among 
annoaUy  caught. — See  "  Report  on  the  principal  fishes,  and  the  sexes  care  nothing  for  each  other 
Fisheries  of  the  American  Seas,''  by  Lorenzo  even  in  the  breeding  season.  With  all  this  ap- 
Sabine  (Washington,  1852);  '^^  Report  on  the  parent  lack  of  enjoyment,  and  low  position  m 
Sea  and  River  Fisheries  of  New  Brunswick,"  the  vertebrated  series,  the  class  of  fishes  dis- 
hy M.  H.  Perley  (Fredericton,  1852).  plays  as  much  and  perhaps  more  variety  and 
FISHES,  the  lowest  class  of  vertebrated  ani-  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  coloration  than 
mala,  red-blooded,  breathing  through  the  me-  the  more  psychically  favored  birds  and  mam- 
dimn  of  water  by  means  of  hranchm  or  gills,  mals ;  there  is  not  a  color  of  the  rainbow,  nor' 
like  other  vertebrates,  they  have  an  internal  a  metallic  reflection,  nor  the  hue  of  a  precious 
skeleton,  title  brain  and  spinal  cord  protected  stone,  which  may  not  be  seen  in  the  banas,  spots, 
by  a  bony  cavity  and  canal,  muscles  external  to  and  scales  of  fishes.  Their  beauty,  therefore, 
the  bones,  never  more  than  4  extremities,  and  as  well  as  their  utility  as  food,  early  drew  at- 
the  organs  of  special  sense  in  the  cavities  of  the  tention  to  these  inhabitants  of  the  waters ; 
head ;  living  in  a  medium  heavier  than  air,  and  many  tribes  of  men,  both  savage  and  civilized, 
very  nearly  of  the  same  density  as  their  bodies,  obtain  their  principal  nourishment  from  the  sea; 
locGonotion  is  comparatively  easy,  and  their  the  countless  numbers  of  cod,  mackerel,  her- 
form,  fin&  and  smooth  surface  are  admirably  ring,  and  other  migrating  fishes,  give  employ- 
oaloolated  for  rapid  progression ;  breathing  by  ment  to  thousands  of  men,  and  prove  important 
means  of  air  contained  in  the  water,  their  blood  items  of  national  wealth ;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
is  cold,  and  consequently  their  vital  energy  is  poorest  person. may  satisfy  his  hunger  in  the 
leas  than  that  of  mammals  and  birds.  The  cheapest  manner  with  fish,  and  on  the  other, 
brain  Is  very  small,  and  the  organs  of  sense  cal-  the  wealthy  epicure  may  tempt  his  palate  by 
csnlated  to  receive  only  the  simplest  impressions  the  most  expensive  luxuries  from  the  same  sea ; 
of  sight,  smell,  hearing,  taste,  and  touch ;  gen-  the  aristocratic  salmon  and  turbot  swim  side 
ecally  unable  to  make  any  sounds,  with  an  in-  by  side  with  the  plebeian  tribes.  The  habits  of 
flexible  body,  simply  articidated  limbs,  fixed  and  fishes,  even  of  the  most  common  species,  are 
iitaring  eyes,  living  in  comparative  darkness  and  comparatively  little  known  from  the  difficulty 
lilenoe,  there  is  no  change  in  their  countenance,  of  observing  them  in  their  native  haunts ;  we 
no  expression  of  feeling  or  emotion,  no  appar-  ':now  that  some  are  solitary,  and  others  grega- 
ent  motives  in  their  monotonous  existence  be-  rious ;  some  great  wanderers,  others  restricted 
yond  the  necessity  of  supplying  themselves  with  within  narrow  limits ;  some  surface  swimmers, 
food,  escaping  from  their  enemies,  and  providing  others  remaining  near  the  bottom  or  at  great 
for  the  continuance  of  their  species.  Their  depths ;  some  living  on  sandy  bottoms,  others 
chief  pleasure  is  that  of  eating,  and  their  only  in  rocky,  others  in  muddy  localities ;  some 
danger  is  from  the  superior  strength  and  quick-  found  only  in  salt  water,  others  only  in  fresh, 
ness  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  waters  or  from  others  in  both  or  in  brackish  waters ;  some  seen 
the  artifices  of  man ;  to  eat,  and  to  avoid  being  only  near  the  shore,  others  in  very  deep  water 
eaten,  are  the  great  occupations  of  their  lives,  far  from  land ;  some  sluggish  like  the  skates, 
and  the  varieties  of  their  forms,  their  instincts,  others  active  like  the  sharks  and  scomberoids; 
and  their  favorite  haunts,  are  intimately  con-  some  perish  quickly  out  of  the  water,  as  those 
nected  with  these  objects ;  the  movable  fila-  with  widely  open  gills  like  the  herring,  others 
mentsof  the  hphius  or  goose  fish,  the  prolonged  live  a  long  time  after  being  caught  like  the  eel, 
anoat  of  the  pipe  fish  and  chastodon,  the  wing-  or  can  travel  over  land  or  climb  trees  like  the 
like  expansions  of  the  fiying  fish,  and  the  elec-  anabas  scandens.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  study 
trio  armature  of  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus,  are  of  fishes  in  aquaria  will  furnish  valuable  addi- 
all  instruments  either  for  offence,  defence,  or  tions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  most  common  spe- 
eacape.  Cold-blooded,  they  are  little  sensitive  cies.  When  we  consider  that  more  than  two 
to  changes  of  temperature,  and  their  migrations  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  covered  by 
and  seasons  of  propagation  are  less  influenced  the  sea,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  continents  is 
by  thermometric  conditions  than  are  those  of  occupied  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes,  we  may 
the  higher  vertebrates ;  many  fishes  spawn  in  understand  the  importance  of  this  class  of  ani- 
winter,  and  it  is  in  the  cold  northern  waters  mals  in  the  economy  of  nature. — ^The  external 
that  the  innumerable  individuals  of  the  cod  and  fonn  of  fishes  is  very  various,  but  the  head  is 
herring  species  are  pursued  by  man.  Even  the  not  separated  from  the  body  by  a  distinct  neck, 
loves  of  fishes  are  marked  by  the  same  sang  and  the  trunk  generally  is  continued  gradually 
froU;  very  few  species  have  sexual  union;  in  into  the  tail;  in  the  skates  the  tail  is  long  and 
naostj  the  males  pursue  the  eggs  rather  than  the  distinct  ftt)m  the  body.  The  body  may  be 
femues,  and  coldly  fecundate  the  spawn  of  un-  rounded  as  in  the  diodon,  cylindrical  as  in  the 
known  adults,  from  which  arise  young  which  eel,  compressed  horizontally  as  in  the  rays,  or 
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flattened  vertically  as  in  most  fishes ;  the  head  lets  of  the  mndparoos  stands ;  thU  line  extendi 

may  be  larger  than  the  body  as  in  the  goose  iVom  the  head  to  the  candal  fin,  senerany  at  the 

fish,  compressed,  angnlar,  and  obtuse,  as  in  the  mid  height  of  the  body,  nearer  tne  back  in  soooe 

bnllhead,  prolonged  into  a  beak  as  in  the  pipe  fishes  tnan  in  others,  sometimes  ceMing  long 

fish,  or  the  upper  jaw  may  project  over  the  before  the  region  of  the  tail,  and  oocasiODalhf 

mouth  as  in  the  sword  fisli  and  sharks ;  the  multiple ;  the  scales  along  this  line  are  arched, 

mouth  may  open  on  the  under  or  upper  surface,  notched,  or  perforated  for  the  protection  of  the 

or,  as  is  usuat  a^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  snout,  with  a  ducts;  they  are  sometimes  larger  or  amaDer 

greater  or  less  extent  of  gape.    The  nostrils  than  the  rest,  and  may  be  the  only  ones  pre^ 

may  be  single  as  in  the  uiarks  and  rays,  or  ent;  tiiey  often  have  strange  fbnna  and  anne- 

double  as  in  most  fishes.    The  eyes  vary  greatly  tures.    In  yarious  parts  of  the  body,  bnt  ee|)e- 

in  size  and  in  direction ;  generally  on  the  sides  oially  about  the  head,  are  nmnerooB  porea.  or 

of  the  head,  in  the  uranascopus  they  look  up-  water  tubes,  by  which  water  la  introdooed  into 

ward,  and  in  the  fiounder  family  both  are  on  the  system,  even  into  thecircolation;  some  are 

one  side.    In  tlie  cartilaginous  fishes  the  exter-  situated  along  the  lateral  line.    The  tiKoe  of 

nal  borders  of  the  gills  are  attached  to  the  skin,  the  fish  skeleton  is  either  cartilafle,  fibro-carti- 

and  the  gill  openings  correspond  in  number  to  lage,  or  bone ;  the  first  is  fonnd  in  uie  sbariaiaod 

the  intervals  between  the  branchim ;  but  in  the  rays^  the  second  in  the  son-fish  (prtkagoritau) 

osseous  fishes  there  is  a  single  large  gill  opening  and  goose  fish  (lophitu\  and  the  last  in  oommoa 

on  each  side,  just  behind  the  head,  serving  for  fishes ;  the  chemical  comporition  ia  that  of  other 

the  exit  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  swallow-  vertebrates,  principally  the  pho^bate  andcarbo- 

ed  and  made  to  pass  over  the  gills,  the  fiapping  nateof  lime.  The  oateology  of  the  bead,  branchltl 

of  the  gill  covers  assisting  the  respiratory  pro-  apparatus,  trunk,  and  limba,  baa  been  alret^ 

cess.    Some  of  the  apod^  or  mursenoid  fishes  given,  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  thia  work  will  it 

have  hardly  the  rudiments  of  fins ;  in  others,  k>w,  in  the  artible  Oompabattvs  AlTATOifT  (toL 

the  fins  are  either  vertical  and  on  the  median  v.  p.  558) ;  for  fhrther  detaila  see  Cnvier  and 

line,  or  lateral  and  in  pairs.    The  lateral  fins  Yalenciennes,  voL  i.,  and  Owen  oa  **  FSshes."— 

are  tlie  pectorals  and  the  ventrols,  correspond-  Most  fishes  are  quick  in  their  moyements;  the 

ing  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  of  salmon,  for  instancei  can  swim  at  tbe  rate  of  S5 

higher  animals ;  the  pectorals  are  attached  be-  feet  in  a  second,  and  can  with  ease  paae  over  80 

hind  the  opening  of  the  gills ;  the  ventrals  ore  to  25  miles  in  an  hour ;  progresrion  ia  eflfeetad 

generally  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  by  lateral  strokes  of  the  water  by  the  alternate 

and  may  be  variously  placed  from  under  the  fiexions  of  the  tail  and  tmnk ;  the  manner  in 

throat,  even  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  to  which  the  vertebrsd  are  connected  allows  tmj 

tlie   origin    of  the   tail.     The  vertical   fins  motion  of  the  spine  fhnn  side  to  ride,  and  the 

serve  the  purposes  of  keel  and  rudder,  and  are  muscles  destined  to  move  it  are  so  lamly  devd- 

the  dorsal  on  the  back,  the  anal  under  the  toil,  oped  as  to  form  the  principal  bolk  ofthe  body ; 

and  the  caudal  at  the  end  of  the  body.    All  while  the  vertical  nns  increase  the  amoont  of 

these  fins  vary  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  rays  oor-like  surface  for  purposes  of  locomotion,  the 

which  sustain  them,  being  sometimes   spiny,  pectorals  and  ventrats  keep  the  fish  in  an  upnght 

sometimes  soft,  branched,  and  composed  of  position,  and  assist  in  direcUnff  its  coorae ;  the 

many  small  joints.    In  the  old  system  of  nomen*  movements  of  the  gill  coyera,  by  fbroing  back- 

olature,  the  malacopterygions  are  bony  fishes  ward  the  water  which   is  paasinff   between 

with  soft  articulated  fin  rays,  the  acanthoptery-  them,  contribute  to  propel  tbe  fiah  forward. 

gians,  bony  fishes  in  which  some  of  the  rays  are  In  the  pipe  fish  (gynffnatlitu)  the  dorsal  fin  in 

spiny,  and  the  chondropterygians,  the  so-called  its  vibration  resembles  that  of  the  screw  of  a 

cartilaginous  fishes;    these  classes  have  been  steam  propeller,  and,  with  a  rimilar  action  of  the 

variously  subdivided,  and  the  reader  is  referred  tail,  causes  a  forward  or  backward  motion  with- 

to  the  article  IcnrnYOLooY  for  the  numerous  out  any  apparent  movementofthe  body;  the  niee 

classifications  from  Artodi  to  Agassiz.  The  anus  adjustment  of  the  movements  of  the  fina  of  the 

may  open  far  behind  the  ventrals,  move  for-  pickerel,  so  that  while  every  ray  seems  in  action 

ward  with  them,  and  in  their  absence  be  situ-  the  fish  is  perfectly  stationary,  mnst  haye  been 

ated  even  under  the  throat,  as  in  sUmarehus;  noticed  by  every  angler.  The  moyements  of  fish 

the  laws  may  be  armed  with  different  kinds  of  in  a  vertical  direction  are  greatly  assisted  If 

teeth,  which  often  exist  also  on  the  tongue  and  the  swimming  or  air  bladder,  which,  thoogn 

yarious  parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  the  lips  anatomically  a  rudimentary  Inng,  by  the  nr 

may  be  provided  with  sensitive  barbels  as  in  which  it  secretes  enables  the  fishes  that  have  it 

the  horn  pout,  or  with  fieshy  appendages  as  in  to  rise  or  faU  in  the  water  by  compression  or 

the  sea  raven  (hemitHpteruM),    The  dkin  may  extension  exercised  by  the  ribs;  it  is  placed  in 

be  nearly  nakc^l,  or  covered  with  very  smoU  the  abdomen,  under  the  spine,  and  ccamnnd- 

scales;  the  scales  may  be  rough  grains  as  in  catesoften  with  the OBsophagns  or  stomach;  the 

the  sharks,  thick  plates  as  in  the  sturgeon,  a  air  is  a  product  of  secretion,  and  its  conti^ing 

smooth  enamelled  coat  of  mail  as  in  the  Upidoi-  reservoir  is  sometimes  a  shnt  sac;  it  is  often 

ieu»^  smooth  as  in  the  herring,  or  serrated  as  in  wanting  in  some  species  of  a  genus  wben  othen 

the  perch.    Along  the  side  of  the  body  is  the  possess  it  and  is  generally  yeiy  small  or  absent 

lateral  line,  formed  by  a  series  of  pores,  the  out-  in  ground  fish,  saoh  as  skates  and  torboCs;  In 
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some  oases  it!8Condd6rablyTa8CDlar,re86mbl!ntf  idlj  performed,  and  tbetr  increase  in  dxe  la 
Torj  mnch  a  polmonary  sac.  The  moscles  or  remarkably  affected  by  the  nature  and  abmi* 
Ikh  are  generally  pale  and  comparatively  soft,  dance  of  their  food ;  their  limit  as  to  mxe  and 
^vided  into  parallel  layers  by  aponeurotic  lami*  the  natural  duration  of  life  are  very  little  known 
Btt ;  the  flavor  and  odor  are  very  different  fironi  in  the  great  minority  of  species. — Hie  blood  of 
those  of  flesh,  and  the  gases  of  decomi>osition  fiBhes  is  red.  and  the  globules  are  elliptical  and 
are  much  more  fetid.  Some  fish  have  a  singular  of  consideraDle  size.  The  heart  is  placed  under 
apparatus  by  which  they  adhere  to  other  the  throat  in  a  cavity  separated  from  the  iMo* 
bodies,  animate  or  inanimate ;  in  the  remora,  men  by  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  protected  by  the 
of  the  genus  eeA^n^is,  there  is  a  flattened  disk  on  pharyngeal  bones  abovcL  Uie  branchial  arohea 
the  top  of  the  head,  composed  of  movable  carti-  on  the  ddes,  and  generally  by  Uie  scapular  ardi 
lag^usplates,  by  which  itfixesitself  to  stones  or  behind ;  it  counts  of  a  venous  sinus,  auricle,veii» 
the  bodies  of  other  fishes ;  in  the  lump  fish  and  tricle,  and  bulb ;  all  these  cavities  circulate  ve* 
other  dUeobolif  the  ventraJa  are  arranged  to  act  nous  blood,  and  therefore  physiologically  con^ 
as  sockers  for  attaching  them  to  various  sub-  spend  to  tiie  right  side  of  tiie  mammalian  hearty 
stances ;  the  lamprey  eel  (petr<nnyz&n)  also  at-  though  Owen  says  that  the  heart  of  fishes  with 
tadhea  itself  by  the  mouth  to  stones  and  fishes,  the  muscular  branchial  artery  is  the  true  homo* 
Beferring  the  reader  to  Oompab  attvs  Anatomy  logue  of  the  left  auricle^  ventricle,  and  aorta  c^ 
fbr  details  on  the  nervous  system,  the  organs  higher  vertebrates,  tracing  the  complication  of 
of  sense,  the  scales,  and  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  organ  synthetically ;  tiie  auricle  and  ventri- 
only  fleneral  points  of  interest  need  be  men-  de,  however,  are  alone  proper  to  the  heart  it- 
tkmed  here.  The  cavity  of  the  skull  is  very  self^  tiie  sinus  being  the  termination  of  the 
small  compared  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  the  venous  system,  and  the  bulb  an  addition  to  the 
hnin  is  far  from  filling  it,  a  consideraole  space  pulmonary  artery ;  these  4  compartments,  there* 
being  occunied  by  a  spongy  fatty  substance ;  the  fore,  are  not  like  the  4  divisions  of  the  human 
lobes  are  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  the  fol-  heart,  but  succeed  each  other  in  a  linear  series, 
loiring  order  from  before  backward :  olfactory  The  circulation  is  double,  that  of  the  system  at 
or  lobes  of  smell,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  large  and  that  of  the  branchiss  being  complete 
optio  or  lobes  of  vision,  and  the  cerebellum,  and  distinct,  and  there  is  also  an  abdominal 
Inom  the  scaly  covering  of  their  skin,  the  sense  circulation  terminating  at  the  liver ;  the  peculiar 
of  tonch  must  be  obtuse,  and  the  lips  are  their  character  is  that  the  branchial  circulation  alone 
Oi4y  prehensile  and  principal  tactile  organs,  with  is  provided  with  a  propelling  cavity  or  heart, 
tiie  exception  of  the  barbels  and  other  append-  the  branchial  veins  changing  mto  arteries  withr 
SigfiS  above  alluded  to.  The  corneous,  slightly  out  any  intermediate  left  auricle  and  ventricle, 
movable,  and  often  tooth-armed  tongue  receives  The  venous  sinus  receives  the  blood  from  the 
hat  few  nerves,  and  cannot  be  the  seat  of  any  general  system,  after  the  manner  of  venss  cavss ; 
sense  worthy  of  the  name  of  taste ;  and  more-  it  is  not  usually  situated  within  the  pericardium. 
bver,the  food  does  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  The  auricle,  when  distended,  is  larger  in  propor- 
month  for  any  exercise  of  this  sense.  The  olfac-  tion  to  the  ventricle  than  in  the  higher  verte- 
tory  apparatus  is  more  complicated,  but  it  is  trav-  brates;  its  walls  are  membranous,  with  thfai 
ersed  neither  by  air  nor  the  water  used  in  res-  muscular  fasciculi,  and  its  simple  cavity  com- 
piration ;  the  nasal  cavities  do  not  communicate  mnnicates  with  the  ventricle  by  a  single  open- 
with  the  mouth.  The  ear,  almost  always  en  ing  guarded  by  free  semilunar  valves,  3  to  4  in 
tirely  within  the  cranium,  on  the  sides  of  the  number.  The  ventricle,  usually  a  4-sided  pyra> 
hridn,  consists  essentially  of  a  vestibule  and  8  mid,  is  very  muscular,  and  its  fibres  are  redder 
semicircular  canals,  which  receive  the  vibra-  tiian  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  system;  its 
tioQs  of  the  integuments  and  cranial  walls ;  there  cavity  is  simple,  tiie  auricular  valve  generally  free 
is  rarely  any  thing  that  can  be  called  external  ear,  and  without  diordo  tendiness,  and  its  opening 
dram,  or  tympanic  cavity ;  loud,  sudden,  and  into  the  bulb  provided  with  2  or  4  semilunar 
strange  sounds  frighten  fish,  as  the  experience  of  valves.  The  contractile  huUna  arterumm  is  pro- 
eivery  fisherman  tells  him ;  in  ancient  and  even  vided  in  the  ganoids  and  plagiostomes  with  ser- 
in modem  times,  they  have  been  taught  to  come  eral  rows  of  valves,  and  its  muscular  walls  are  dis- 
and  reodve  food  at  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  or  the  tinctfrom  those  of  the  ventride.  The  immediate 
nronnndation  of  pet  names.  The  eyes  have  nel-  force  of  the  heart's  action  is  applied  throa|^ 
uer  trne  lids  nor  lachrymal  apparatus ;  the  pupil  the  continuation  of  the  bulb  into  the  brandual 
is  lai^  and  permanently  open,  the  lens  is  spheri-  artery,  which  is  generally  short,  and  is  divided 
cmL  and  the  flat  cornea  is  covered  by  the  skin,  into  lateral  branches  going  to  the  gills;  the 
Tish  are  very  Toracious,  most  of  them  living  blood,  which  has  become  arterialized  by  its  sob* 
on  animal  food,  and  swallowing  in^scriminately  Jection  to  the  air  contained  in  the  respired 
any  tibing  of  this  kind  which  comes  in  thefr  water,  is  carried  along  the  returning  vessels 
way ;  some  genera,  like  the  lamprey  eels,  live  into  the  branchial  veins,  the  analogues  of  the 
npon  the  Juices  of  other  fish,  and  the  mouth  is  pulmonary  veins  of  man;  the  4  on  eaoh  side 
provided  with  circular  cartUages,  fieshy  disks,  form  the  aortic  circle  from  which  the  pure 
teeth,  and  a  piston-like  tongue,  which  enable  blood  is  sent  over  the  system  throogh  the 
them  to  adhere  to  any  surface.  The  intestinal  carotids  and  the  aorta  and  its  brandies;  the 
dmal  is  short  and  dmple,  and  digestion  is  rap-  blood  of  the  chyl<^ietio  Tiseera  passes  thwi|^ 
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thO'  liver  before   entering  the-  great   sinos.  the  uterine  walla,  the  fish  ii  called  OTOTiTipa- 
Though  all  tlie  blood  passes  tlirough  the  bran-  roua,  and  in  such  the  embryo  escapes  fromfhe  egg 
dual  apparatus,  it  traverses  the  heart  but  once,  before  it  qpita  the  parent,  while  in  the  OTipart 
— ^Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  the  innu-  the  ovum  is  expelled  while  the  embtyo  is  oob- 
merable  vascular  lamelleo  and  tufts  attached  to  tained  in  it;  when  adhesion  takes  place  by  th- 
the  external  edge  of  the  branchial  arches;  these  culor  interlacements,  the  species  u  said  to  be 
are  generally  4  on  each  side,  each  composed  of  viviparous ;  the  great  difTerence  between  vivi- 
2  rows  of  fringes ;  in  most  cartilaginous  fishes  parous  fishes  and  mammals  is,  that  in  the  former 
there  are  6,  and  in  the  lamprey  7 ;  in  the  last  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  takes  place  long 
fish  there  is  a  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  re-  before  birtii,  while  in  the  latter  this  ocenrs  at 
spiratory  cavity,  resembliDg  a  trachea.    Fish  the  moment  of  exclusion.  The  sadden  and  great 
consume  but  a  small  amount  of  oxygon,  but  increase  of  the  milt  and  roe  is  not  compatible 
some,  not  content  with  that  contained  in  the  with  a  firm  bony  cavity  snch  as  would  be  formed 
water,  come  to  the   surface  occasionally  to  by  ribs  and  sternum ;  this  explains  the  physiolo- 
swallow  air ;  they  pnerish  soon  out  of  water  in  gical  reason  for  their  free  or  floating  ribs.  At  the 
proportion  to  the  quickness  with  which  the  gills  approach  of  the  breedmg  season  3ie  colors  be- 
become  dry,  asphyxia  being  produced  not  by  come  brilliant,  as  is  familiarly  seen  in  the  bright 
the  want  of  oxygen  directly,  but  because  the  red  throat  of  the  male  sticuebac^ ;  the  female 
blood  cannot  circulate  in  them  properly  unless  seeks  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  shoal  water,  where 
sustained  and  kept  soft  by  water.    Though  fish  the  heat  and  light  ofthe  sun  mar  bring  than 
produce  little  heat,  some  possess  the  singular  to  maturity,  and  the  male  follows  dosetodiflfhae 
faculty  ofgenerating  and  discharging  electricity,  the  fecundating  milt  over  them.    It  is  well 
as  has  been  described  in  the  articles  Eel,  and  known  that  some  fishes  deposit  their  eggs  in 
Elxctrio  Fisbbs. — ^Fish  reproduce  by  means  of  species  of  nests,  as  the  stickleback,  bream  Qw- 
eggs,  the  number  of  which  in  some  species  motu\  and  lamprey;  Aristotle  mentions  a  Ui 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands ;  these  have  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  spedes  of  ffobvm^  aa 
generally  only  a  mucilaginous  envelope,  and  are  making  a  nest  of  sea  weeds  and  d^Msiting  the 
fecundated  after  being  laid ;  a  few  enjoy  sexual  spawn  in  it,  the  male  keeping  goard  over  the 
congress,  and  are  ovoviviparous  and  viviparous,  female  and  her  youns :  tne  naasars,  aUoroid 
but  the  young  are  almost  always  left  to  them-  fishes  of  Demerara  (auhchthyt)^  make  nests  of 
selves  as  soon  as  born.    It  is  owing  to  the  gross  and  leaves,  and  both  sexes  gnard  the  eggs 
simultaneous  development  of  great  numbers  and  young;  the  toad  filsh  (&»tradliff)  has  been 
of  eggs  deposited  in  the  same  locality,  and  to  observed  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  iaknd 
the  instinct  possessed  by  some  species  to  keep  lying  concealed  in  deep  holes  protecting  its 
in  company,  that  fish  occur  in  whatare  called  young,  which  attach  themselves  to  stones  by 
banks  and  schools ;  these  schools,  composed  of  means  of  the  yolk  sac    Another  kind  of  incn- 
individuols  kept  together  only  by  similarity  of  bation  is  found  in  the  pipe  fish  {mfngntUhU^^  ia 
food  and  habits,  and  in  which  each  one  looks  which  the  ova  are  transferred  from  tiie  fomale 
out  for  himself  without  regard  to  the  wants  of  to  a  kind  of  marsupial  pouch  under  tiie  tdl  (tf 
the  rest,  make  long  migrations  from  the  sea  to  the  male,  being  fecundated  during  this  procssa, 
the  rivers  and  back  again,  and  from  one  favorite  and  the  cavity  closing  over  them ;  when  the 
locality  to  another.    At  the  time  of  laying  the  young  are  hatched  they  follow  the  male^  and 
eggs,  the  migrating  species  generally  approach  return  into  the  pouch  at  the  approadi  of  danger ; 
the  shores,  and  ascend  rivers,  often  coming  the  male  hippoeampm  has  a  similar  aob-ab- 
thousonds  of  miles ;  year  after  year,  at  the  same  dominal  marsupial  pouch.    In  some  medes  of 
season,  the  fish  appear  in  immense  numbers,  bogr^,  a  siluroid  fish  from  the  riyers  of  Surinam, 
The  migrations  of  the  herrings,  salmon,  shad,  the  females  carry  their  eggs  in  tiie  mouth,  show- 
smelt,  mackerel,  &c.,  afford  well-known  instances  ing  the  young  in  various  stages  of  deTelopment 
of  these  phenomena.    All  fishes  are  of  distinct  even  to  tiie  fish  recently  hatched ;  eggs  of  t 
sex.  The  testes  vary  much  in  form  in  the  osseous  distinct  species  have  been  found  in  the  moutb 
fishes,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  enormous  of  a  single  individual.    In  the  aspredoa^  or 
development  in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  trompettu^  the  eggs  are  attached  by  pedkks 
are  called  milt  or  soft  roe.    The  ovaries  in  mo^  surmounted  by  cups  to  the  under  me  of  thtf 
osseous  fishes  are  2  elongated  sacs,  closed  an-  abdomen  as  far  forward  as  the  month,  on  tiie 
teriorly,  and  produced  posteriorly  into  short,  sides  to  the  pectoral  and  Tentrsl  fiu^  ind  as  ht 
straight,  and  wide  oviducts,  which   coalesce  as  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  after  the  e«  aie 
.before  reaching  the  cloaca;  the  greatly  devd-  hatched  the  pedides  are  absorbed.    Ylriparoos 
oped  ova  are  called  the  roe.    There  are  several  £shes  may  be  divided  into  2  gronpt:  the  flnt 
interesting  points  in  connection  with  the  devel-  indudes  those  in  whidi  the  gestatum  Is  almost 
opment  of  fishes,  which  will  be  better  intro-  wholly  ovarian,  as  in  emtnotSoBk^  aiuMtp§^  Nm- 
duced  here  than  in  special  articles.    In  most  niu»^  k^, ;  the  second  those  in  whldi  tiie  egg 
fishes  it  has  been  dready  stated  that  the  exolu-  enters  the  oviduct  befbre  the  deTekmnent  of 
sion  of  the  ova  or  roe  precedes  fecundation,  and  the  embijo  begins,  as  in  ib»  plagmlomeeL 
that  in  a  few  (the  sharks  and  rays  especidly)  the  Prof.  J.  Wyman  V^  Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
ova  are  fecundated  before  exclusion ;  when  the  Society  of  Natural  History,^  toIs.  t,  and  TL)haB 
embryonic  membranes  contract  no  adhesion  to  described  the  development  of  otiaUyt  €frmnli^ 
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■mall  toale.    FUb  readilj  adapt  tbemMlTM  le 

new  locaim«a,  both  Burlne    aad  ti^A-vaim 

n>«clM ;   pickerel   were  Mafl;  Introdneed  liio 

tbe  poDdi  ofBerkihire  oo^  Una,  and  tbe  rtmI 

pike  of  the  northern  lakn  ha*  been  IraDaolaoted 

Me,   barioit,   howoTtr,  a   disk  of  con«idorablo    to  t)io  CoDDccticat:  the  ult-wAt«r  imelt  liTaa 

Me   Dn<-oti'mI  at   the   upp4>r  pnrt,  where  tlio     la  .Tamaica  and  other  pondi  in  Masaach naetta; 

■permatntoa  mar  come  in  contact  with  the  jolk     and  tlie  Unto^  lia.^  round  a  □«<•  home  ia  MiMa 

■cmbrsnc ;  iliii  mmlilion  hai  been  nl*o  fi>und     rliovlts  bav.  nortli  of  Cape  Cod.     The  eipenae 

in  tfcatr*  and  torlui-ics,  and  probnl>ly  cziM.i  in     U  trifling,  tjjo  knowledge  rc^gmred  nnall.  and  the 

all  Tertt'bratM.     Internal  imprcfiTiation  u  very     Inbor  «iiKhl,  of  raiaing  and    introdoring  new 

ftneral  in  the  |ila(:ii>!itoincii,  and.  0.1  tliis  i«  more     »peries  of  fish ;  bnl  the  advantage*  in  a  pee*' 

■Rtain    than    tlie  itidttcriminale   spawning   of     ninry  and  umiLary  point  of  view  are  Tery  greal 

eoDnnun  fiihev  tlioeg^  arc  much  fewer  in  num-     It  'n  li>  t>e  huped  that,  with  the  prorailinR  high 

bcr  and  of  lartnT  i>iic,  fwin  birds;  Ihoe^  Inita    prices  of  meat,  legtilatore*  and  indiTidaali  mil 

p— a<B  llirriiigh  ilio  oviduct   receive*  a  dense    *oon  »ee  the  itnportsnco  of  giving  upecial  atteo- 

cimrvai  oivrring.  •n  that  t}ic  cnse*  rcM-nible     tinn  to  this  new  indoiclrial  puranit.  and  plaoa 

eblnog   flaiienf'l    pillowd,  often  with  long  ten-     pi«cirulmro  by  the  nido  of  agrienllure  and  bo»^ 

dnli  at  Ihc    o'riii'M,  in    which    the  emliryo  is     ticniiuro  a.i  an  clement  of  national  proeperlty. 

Mrasly    C'll'-'l    u[i :    they    boeomo  altiichod   to    To  say  nolhing  of  foreign  Ash.  nnchaa  tbe  tnrbM 

«tjret«  floating  near  the  surfare,  and  are  there     and  the  sole,  which  mi^t   be  adrantai^eonalT 

deVelupnl   l>y  ihe  intluenco  of  wilar  tight  and     introduced,  (here  arc  many  native  specie*  ot 

htat:  from  ihe  n«<-archi>s  of  rrcif.  J,  Wyman     great  vnlue  which    are    not   appreciated   here; 

It  appmn  that  in  ilie  skater  the  eggw  are  focon-     fioli  biglily  prized  in  Enrope  ar*  not    tbon^t 

datea  in  llic  uvnry.  and  that    tbo   CRg  ea<ie   Is     edible   in    New   England;    even    our    dsaptesd 

fbrmerf  in  ailvnnce  to  reoelve  it  as  it  deocemti.     skalci  would  bo  ooniddered  wurlh  attentiofi  la 

Fmtn    the^  and    other  Mmciuml  preuliaritlM     tlic    old    world.     UosMu-hiivtts    ii    annually  a 

frot.    A:;ii*<ii    Iirh    H'lmraled    the    cliimvrB,     liner  b^'  many  thousands  of  dollars  throMfc 

sharks.  Bull   ray^  rrotn   lUbes  proper,  and  ele-     nnfounJed  nrrjiiilicos  against  nich  fish  a*  Iba 

ntcd  them  into  a  elxu,  thu  M;la(-hiani     Manr     polWk   and  whiting;   it   is  only  within  a  tsw 

farts  ft)  to  show  that  ti^hen  undergo  a  kind  of     years   tint   tho   blue   ftsh,    long  ronsidered   a 

■Mars'irphmis    as    well    aa   IniHVts,       August     delicacy  in  New  York,  lias  been  nOered  fcr  Mia 

If  aller  bu  proved  that  the  3  genera  hitherto     In   the   lloiton    market ;    in    like  manner,  tba 

derrd    char»rieri»tlo   of    the    cyclo«lon»e     pollock,  which  along  the  shore  of  Conneetieat 

1   are  really  different  etagcs  of  the  aatoo    will  for  5  or  0  cents  a  poond.  tn  1' >^-  -— 
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is  oonsidered  fit  only  for  manuring  land  or  for  aro  fonnd  from  the  Bilnrum  to  the  tertiny  fb^ 
grinding  up  into  mackerel  bait.  Iq  vorioos  mations,  and  are  of  great  aid  in  determiDiog 
parts  of  the  Union  similar  prejudices  deprive  the  changes  of  the  surface  of  oor  planet  dnring 
the  people  of  abundant  and  ivholesome  articles  saccessiye  and  long  geological  periods.  The 
of  food. — In  most  fishes  the  young  "when  hatch-  first  great  geologicu  division,  the  primary  §«, 
ed  are  loft  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  of  course  comprises  the  lower  and  upper  silnrian  and  uM 
the  greater  number  are  devoured  by  larger  fish,  devonian ;  during  this  there  were  no  air-breath- 
aquatic  birds,  and  reptiles ;  many  species  devour  ing  animals,  and  fishes  were  the  lords  of  cret- 
each  other ;  small  mackerel  are  often  found  in  tion ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  very  properly  ciU- 
the  stomachs  of  larger  individuals,  when  they  ed  the  "  reign  of  fishes.''  Prof.  Agaasiz,  in  his 
are  abundant;  so  that  with  all  their  fecundity  Reclierehes  sur  les  poi$8on$  fosnUs  (1833-'43), 
the  class  of  fishes  does  not  multiply  beyond  the  laid  the  foundation  of  fossil  ichthyology ;  1,000 
limits  set  by  nature.  Though  fish  are  cold-  species  are  described  in  the  meet  complete  and 
blooded,  and  the  watery  clement  is  less  afifected  scientific  manner,  with  superb  iUastratioos.  H« 
by  sudden  changes  of  tempernturo  than  tlie  air,  divides  fossil  fishes,  as  he  afterward  did  the  n- 
there  are  external  circumstances  which  limit  cent  ones,  into  4  orders,  according  to  the  form 
their  distribution  both  in  depth  and  extent  of  and  structure  of  their  scales ;  these  orders,  ga- 
surfoce.  The  dififercnco  in  density  and  chcm-  noids,  placoids,  ctenoids,  and  cycloids,  liava 
ical  constitution  of  salt  and  fresh  water  draws  the  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  Com- 
line  between  the  marine  and  the  flu  viatilefaunse;  parative  Anatomy  (vol.  v.  p.  668).  Three 
below  a  certain  depth,  probably  not  far  from  fourths  of  all  known  fossil  fishes  belong  to  the 
120  fathoms,  the  absence  of  light  and  the  in-  ctenoids  and  cycloids,  which  occur  in  all  forma- 
creoso  of  pressure  would  prove  an  insurmount-  tions  from  the  chalk  upward ;  the  remaining 
able  barrier  to  most  of  the  class.  Though  fish  are  fourth  belong  chiefly  to  the  ganoida  (with  en- 
able to  resist  extreme  cold,  and  to  regain  vital-  amcUcd  scales  like  the  garpike  and  sturgeon) 
ity  after  having  been  apparently  frozen,  the  and  the  placoids  (like  sharks  and  rays),  and  ex- 
average  of  cold  has  an  important  influence  on  tend  through  all  the  fossiliferous  strata^  hot  are 
their  geographical  distribution ;  the  average  most  numerous  in  the  coal,  Jurassic,  chalk,  and 
temperature  of  the  water  for  the  year  has  been  tertiary  formations ;  no  fiib  with  ctencnd  scales 
usually  taken  as  the  regulator  of  this  distribu-  (li^^  ^^  perch)  or  cycloid  (like  the  cod)  is 
tion,  but  Dana  has  shown  that  the  line  of  tern-  found  below  the  chalk.  The  forms  of  the  ear- 
peraturo  established  by  the  average  of  the  30  lier  fishes  were  many  of  them  very  strange; 
coldest  days  in  the  year  gives  the  cluo  to  the  the  pectorals  were  small  and  always  in  advance 
limits  of  the  marine  fauna;.  A  few  arctic  spe-  of  the  ventrals ;  above  the  chalk,  the  ventrals 
des  are  the  same  in  America  and  Europe,  mi-  begin  to  approach  nearer  the  head ;  they  were 
grating  southward  from  the  same  northern  cen-  not  so  fully  developed  as  our  fishes,  hot  seem 
tre  ;  but  below  this  region  the  marine  fauna  of  to  have  been,  like  the  sturgeon,  arrested  in  their 
America  is  essentially  tropical,  and  that  of  Eu-  development*  Dnring  this  epoch  the  sea  oor- 
rope  essentially  temperate.  In  the  Atlantic  the  ered  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  all  an* 
zones  of  temperature  are  remarkably  modified  imals  whose  remains  have  been  preserved  were 
by  the  arctic.  Gulf  stream,  and  African  cur-  without  exception  aquatic,  breathing  by  gills; 
rents ;  on  the  American  side  the  temperate  zone  the  climate  must  have  been  uniform ;  the  dry 
extends  only  from  Capo  Cod  to  CapK^  Hatteras,  land  had  not  appeared  above  the  waters,  and  aU 
about  10  degrees  of  latitude,  while  on  the  east-  creation  was  as  silent  as  in  mid  ocean. — ^For 
em  it  extends  from  the  Swedish  coast  to  the  the  systematic  classification  of  fishes,  and  the 
Cape  Yerd  islands,  nearly  5  times  as  many  de-  history  of  the  science,  see  Iohthtoloot. 
grees ;  while  the  tropical  zone,  which  in  Ameri-  FISIIKILL,  a  township  of  Dntchesa  co.,  K.  Y., 
ca  extends  from  Capo  Hatteras  to  25°  S.,  or  60  opposite  Newburg,  on  the  Hudson  liTer,  and 
degrees,  on  the  other  side  embraces  only  about  intersected  by  the  Hudson  River  railroad ;  pofi. 
20  degrees  on  the  African  Guinea  coast  As  a  in  1825,  8,704.  It  bos  a  village  of  the  aama 
few  instances  of  local  distribution,  in  contradis-  name  situated  about  5  m.  from  the  HndaoD  on  a 
tinction  to  the  cosmopolitan  scomberoids  and  small  stream  called  Fishldll  creek,  and  coptaini 
cyprinoids,  may  be  mentioned  the  American  ing  4  or  5  churches,  an  academy,  2  newspaper 
cottoids  and  goniodonts,  the  Mediterranean  offices,  and  a  bank. — ^Fisheill  Lakdcpo  is  sito- 
sparoids,  the  tropical  scitenoids,  squammi-  ated  on  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  month  of  Ilih- 
penncB^  and  mullets ;  the  pleuroncctida  of  the  kill  creek,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Hndson  Biver 
temperate  regions;  the  tropical  fresh- water  railroad;  pop.  in  1855,  1,100.  It  contains  aev- 
eharacini  of  America  and  Africa ;  the  true  eral  churdies,  10  or  12  stores,  an  iron  fbondeiy, 
salmons  of  arctic  and  cold  regions ;  and  the  a  machine  shop,  and  a  few  fiutorieSb  A  ferry 
marine  labroids,  and  fresh- water  chromids.  connects  it  with  Kewbur^.  V 
Estimating  the  number  of  vertebrates  at  20,-  FISK,  Pliivt,  an  American  misnonaiT;  bom 
000,  the  number  of  living  species  of  fish  may  in  Shelbume,  Mass.,  June  24^  1792,  died  in  Bey- 
be  sec  down  at  10,000,  of  which  more  than  root,  Syria,  Oct.  23,  1825.  He  was  flradoated 
6,000  are  described. — Of  all  the  vertebrato,  fish-  at  Middlebury  college  in  1814,  ttndied  theology 
es  aro  by  far  Uie  most  numerous  and  widely  at  Andover,  and  sailed  aa  a  missionary  for  Psl- 
distributed  in  the  earth^s  strata:  their  remains  estine.  Nov.  8, 1819.    On  reaching  Smyrna  ha 
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matgtd,  in  Uie  stady  of  the  eastern  langnagefl,  Berionely  impidred  his  health,  and  he  cgnse- 
ind  toon  went  to  Soio  to  stody  modem  Greek ;  qnently  made  a  voyage  to  Earope  in  1885~'<^ 
hat  as  that  island  was  desolated  by  the  Turks  and  embodied  the  result  of  his  observations  in 
in  1^1,  he  went  to  E^pt,  and  thence  across  a  volume  of  "  Travels  in  Earope."  During  his 
tbedesert  to  Jndiea,  visiting  various  places,  per-  absence  the  general  conference  elected  him  to 
iM^ing  himself  in  his  studies,  and  preaching,  till  the  ofiSce  of  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
thftttme  of  his  death.  When  overtaken  by  his  church,  which  after  deliberation  he  declined. 
list  illness  he  was  just  completing  an  English  FISTULA,  an  ulcer  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
and  Arabic  dictionary.  canal,  more  or  less  deep  and  sinuous,  lined  by 
trSKf  WiLBTTB,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  a  pale  false  mucous  membrane,  indolent  and  in* 
nan  and  educator,  bom  in  Brattleborough,  Yt.,  disposed  to  heal,  kept  up  by  some  local  patho* 
Aug.  31,  1792,  died  Feb.  22, 1889.  He  passed  logical  condition  of  the  soft  parts  or  bones,  or 
'  Ids  early  youth  in  desultory  reading,  and  it  by  the  presence  of  some  foreign  irritating  body, 
was  not  until  he  was  in  his  17th  year  that  the  and  leading  or  not  to  a  suppurating  cavity, 
advantages  of  a  school  were  opened  to  him.  There  may  be  a  single  external  or  internal 
1^  1809  he  went  to  a  grammar  school  at  Peach-  opening,  or  there  may  be  a  conmiunication  be- 
am, where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  stud-  tween  the  skin  and  the  mucous,  serous,  or 
iea,  and  in  1812  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  synovial  cavity.  Some  writers  restrict  the 
in  the  university  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  term  fistula  to  such  of  the  above  lesions  as  take 
The  war  with  England  interrupting  the  ex-,  their  origin  from  some  natural  cavity  or  ex- 
erdses  of  the  institution,  and  finally  resulting '  cretory  duct,  while  those  communicating  with 
fta  the  occupancy  of  the  college  building  by  the  abscesses  and  caused  by  foreign  bodies  or 
U.  S.  troops,  he  entered  Brown  university  at  disease  of  the  bones  are  called  fistulous  ulcers 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  or  sinuses ;  but  the  distinotion  is  of  little  im- 
1815.  Soon  afterward  he  entered  the  office  portance,  as  the  pathological  conditions  and 
nf  the  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher  of  Lyndon,  and  com-  the  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same.  Fis- 
Bieooed  the  study  of  law,  which,  however,  he  tulsd  arise  when  abscesses  are  not  thoroughly 
did  not  long  pursue.  It  being  necessary  for  healed  from  the  bottom,  when  any  irritating 
lllin  in  c(Hisequence  of  the  expense  which  his  substance  (as  a  ligature  or  a  piece  of  dead  bone^ 
collegiate  course  had  involved  to  seek  at  once  remains  in  the  tissues,  or  i^r  wounds  of  ex- 
iQiDe  profitable  employment,  on  the  reoom-  cretory  ducts.  If  superficial  and  of  recent 
IModation  of  the  president  of  Brown  university  origin,  fistulas  may  heal  of  themselves ;  but  if 
bo  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Ool.  deep-seated  or  chronic,  they  generally  require 
Kdgely,  near  Baltimore,  Md.  While  thus  en-  surgical  interference.  They  are  usually  rather 
gaged  he  resolved  upon  entering  the  ministry  tedious  and  annoying  than  dangerous ;  but 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  His  first  when  large,  deep,  with  several  openings  and 
appointment  was  Craftsbury  circuit,  where  he  profuse  discharge,  they  may  produce  hectic 
kuKnred  2  years.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  to  fever  and  fatal  esJiaustion.  The  principles  of 
CQiarlestown,  Mass.  His  labors  in  this  field  treatment  are,  to  remove  any  irritating  cause, 
were  too  great  for  his  feeble  constitution,  and  as  a  piece  of  dead  bone  or  foreign  body ;  to 
ho  sank  under  them  during  the  second  year,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  matter,  by  counter 
and  was  placed  on  the  superannuated  list.  In  openings,  if  necessary,  and  by  properly  direct- 
1824  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  confer-  ed  compression ;  and  to  excite  adhesive  inflam- 
oooei  and  was  chosen  to  write  the  address  mation  by  pressure,  stimulating  injections  and 
to  too  British  conference.  At  the  ensuing  applications,  setons,  caustic,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
session  of  the  annual  conference  he  was  recog-  sort,  incision  of  the  fistula,  that  the  soft  parts 
nised  as  the  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  academy  may  have  an  (mportunity  of  healing  from  the 
at  Wilbraham,  an  institution  which  had  already  very  bottom  oi  the  wound;  the  constitution 
mder  his  auspices  risen  to  considerable  emi-  should  also  be  strengthened  by  nourishing  diet 
MHOS.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  con-  and  tonic  medicines.  The  most  common  varie- 
imnoe  of  1828,  and  was  by  that  body  elected  ties  are  the  anal,  lachrymal,  salivary,  and  nri- 
Ushop  of  the  Canada  conference,  which  he  de-  nary  fistulas. — ^Anal  fistula  is  situated  by  the 
cttiieq.  In  1829  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  side  of  the  iphineter  ani  muscle,  and  is  difficnlt 
md  was  elected  president  of  Lagrange  college,  to  heal  both  on  account  of  the  constant  muscn- 
tad  idso  professor  in  the  university  of  Alabama,  lar  contractions  and  the  passage  of  fiscal  matter 
llMoe  wiUi  other  and  more  lucrative  offices  were  into  it.  There  may  be  an  opening  into  the  bowel 
ttiidered  him,  but  such  was  his  desire  to  advance  internally  and  externally,  either  or  both;  ao- 
tiM  cause  of  education  in  the  Methodist  church,  cording  to  Brodie,  this  affection  always  begins  bj 
|iBrticalarly  in  New  England,  that  he  declined  an  ulceration  on  the  side  of  the  rectum  into  which 
them  all  and  continued  at  his  post  until  1880,  the  fffical  matter  escapes,  causing  abscess  and 
when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Wesleyan  consequent  fistula ;  but  in  some  cases  there  \$ 
laiTersity  at  Middletown,  Oonn.,  which  under  no  opening  into  the  bowel,  the  sinus  reaching 
his  charge  l)ecame  exceedingly  popular.  At  the  only  to  its  outer  coat ;  this  afi^ection  is  frequent- 
general  conliarenoe  of  1882  his  appeals  in  behalf  ly  a  painfhl  complication  of  consumption.  The 
of  Indian  missions  resulted  in  the  organization  simple  and  efficient  remedy  for  this  fistula  is 
tf  the  Oregon  nissioD.    But  his  labors  had  now  divisionof  the  walls  fix>m  the  internal  opening 
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to  the  skin,  so  as  to  prevent  mnscnlar  contrac-  under  very  unhappy  inflaencea,  till  tlie  age  of  17 
tious ;  after  this  operation  the  introduction  of  years,  when  he  was  employed  for  some  time  on 
lint  allows  tlie  wound  to  heal  by  granulation  coasting  vessels,  and  then  became  apprentice  to 
from  tlic  bottom.    This  affection  is  considerar  a  clock  maker.    His  master  so  utterly  neglected 
biy  more  common  in  males  than  in  females. —  his  instraction  in  the  art  that  be  was  unable  to 
Lachrymal  fistula  is  situated  at  the  inner  corner  pursue  it,  and  on  reaching  manhood  he  com- 
of  the  eye,  and  communicates  with  the  lachry-  menced  business  as  a  brass  founder  in  a  smiD 
mal  sac ;  it  begins  by  an  obstruction  of  the  nasal  way,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  manufacture  potash, 
duct,  followed  by  inflammation,  abscess,  and  married  unhappily,  separated  from  his  wife  and 
fistulous  opening.    Beside  the  usual  remedies  for  two  children  (toward  tne  latter  of  whom  he  cher- 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  the  obstructed  ished  the  strongest  affection,  and  in  after  life 
duct  may  bo  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a  made  X)er8istent  but  ineffectual  efforts  for  a  re- 
metallic  or  elastic  style.    In  a  similar  manner  conciliation  with  them),  and  settled  in  New  Jer- 
the  duct  of  Steno  may  be  obstructed,  so  that  sey  as  a  button  maker  and  silversmith,    ^hea 
the  saliva  dribbles  out  on  the  cheek  instead  of  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  he  was  elected  i 
passing  into  the  mouth ;  the  romcdy  is  to  estab-  lieutenant  in  the  New  Jersey  line,  but  on  meet- 
lish  the  passage  from  the  fistula  to  the  mouth  ing  with  some  real  or  supposed  injustice  he  left 
by  puncture  and  the  introduction  of  silk  or  flex-  the  service,  and  was  employed  by  New  Jersey 
ible  wire,  and  then  paring  and  uniting  the  edges  as  armorer  of  the  troops.    Driven  away  by  the 
of  the  external  opening. — In  urinary  fistula  there  invading  army,  he  engaged  in  his  trade  (xf  silver- 
is  an  opening  from  the  perineum  into  the  uro-  smith  in  Bucks  co.,  Fenn.,  till  the  approach  of 
thro,  through  whicli  the  urine  dribbles  wholly  the  enemy  again  made  it  necessarr  for  him  to 
or  in  part ;  it  is  generally  caused  by  urinary  ab-  shift  his  quarters.    He  next  supplied  the  Ameri- 
scess  and  extravasation  into  the  soft  parts.  For  can  troops  at  Valley  Forge  with  tobacco,  beer, 
its  relief  all  strictures  should  be  dilated,  the  and  other  articles,  in  which  he  drove  a  protper- 
urethru  brought  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  ous  business,  resulting  in  a  considerable  accu- 
fistula  stimulated  to  contract  and  granulate  by  mulation  of  depreciated  continental  monej. 
external  applications.    Sometimes  there  is  a  With  this  he  purchased  Virginia  land  warrants 
communication  between  the  urethra  and  the  and  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  ap- 
rectum.    But  the  most  disgusting  and  difficult  pointed  deputy  surveyor ;  was  captured  by  the 
to  remedy  are  the  vesico-voginal  and  recto-va-  Indians,  and  was  marched  through  the  wilder- 
ginal  fistulas,  in  the  former  of  which  the  bladder,  ness  to  the  British  post  at  Detroit.    He  was 
and  in  the  latter  the  rectum  communicates  with  detained  some  time  as  a  prisoner,  but  was  at 
the  vagina ;  both  of  these  affections  are  the  con-  length  exchanged,  and  findmg  his  way  again  to 
sequences  of  the  laceration  and  sloughing  after  Bucks  co.,  formed  a  company  for  the  survey 
tedious  labor ;  the  most  successful  method  of  and  purchase  of  lands  in  Kentucky  and  Ohia 
treatment  is  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistula  On  his  return  from  these  surveys,  by  wlueh  he 
and  uniting  them  by  sutures,  but  this  succeeds  acquired  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  he 
only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  petitioned  congress  for  an  appointment  as  sor- 
the  unfortunates  thus  affected  are  generally  in-  veyor,  and  while  awaiting  the  unsuccessful  re- 
valids  for  life.    A  fistula  may  communicate  with  suit  of  his  application  prepared  a  map  of  tlie 
any  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  with  any  part  N.  W.  country.    Tliis  he  engraved  on  a  sheet 
of  the  body,  on  the  surface  or  deep-seated,  which  of  copper  and  printed  on  a  press  of  his  owa 
may  be  diseased  from  abscess,  dead  bone,  or  the  manufacture.    In  the  month  of  April,  1785, 
presence  of  a  foreign  substance.  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  propelling  a  car- 

FlTCn,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  riage  along  an  ordinary  road  by  the  force  of 
man,  the  first  president  of  Williams  college,  born  steam.  Alter  a  week^s  study  he  abandoned  it 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.  26, 1756,  died  in  West  as  impracticable,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
Bloomfleld,  N.  Y.,  March  21,  1838.  lie  was  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  ves- 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  17T7,  where  in  1780  sels.  He  immediately  sought  to  interest  lead- 
he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  continued  to  act  as  ing  men  in  Fennsylvania  in  tlie  projeet;  in 
such  for  several  years.  In  1790  ho  was  chosen  August  following  he  addressed  a  petition  to 
preceptor  of  the  academy  in  Williamstown,  congress  in  regard  to  it,  and  in  September  pro- 
Mass.,  and  when  in  1793  it  grew  into  and  was  sen  ted  a  drawing  of  the  boat,  models,  and  tube 
incorporated  as  Williams  college,  he  was  elected  boiler  to  the  American  philosophical  society, 
its  first  president,  which  office  he  filled  with  He  next  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Yiiginia 
alHlity  and  success  till  1815,  when,  resigning,  he  for  aid.  James  Madison  presented  his  memo- 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  rial,  and  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor,  took  an 
in  West  Bloomfleld,  N.  Y.  This  charge  he  held  interest  in  the  plan.  But  the  legislatare  was 
till  1827,  and  after  his  resignation  continued  to  slow,  and  Fitch  conceived  the  plan  of  raising 
preach  occasionally  almost  till  his  death.  the  necessary  funds  by  tlie  sale  cdT  his  map.  He 

FITCH,  John,  an  American  inventor,  and  the  accordingly  executed  a  bond  to  Gov.  Henry 

pioneer  in  steam  navigation,  born  in  Windsor,  in  the  sum  of  JEsl50,  conditioned  that  if  he 

Conn.,  Jan.  21, 1743,  died  in  Banlstown,  Ky.,  in  should  sell  1,000  copies  of  his  map  at  6t.  8cL,  he 

June  or  July,  1798.    He  worked  on  his  father's  would  in  9  montlis  thereafter  exhibit  a  steam- 

fiirm,  with  slight  opportunities  for  education  and  boat  in  the  waters  of  Virginia.    Nothing  came 


Um  caaditioD  of  bii  western  propcrtj.  be  w«nt 
■fftctk*]  •DcoFvs  in  ileatii  ruTifntion  wu  niwle  to  KentDcky,  when  he  foanct  hit  land  oTorrDQ 
Bf  John  Filch.  It  U  probabto  CDODf;h  that  with  tqaattvn,  and  do  eD<»Dra)icnicnt  for  bU 
SmacT  hail  cnlf  rtaincd  the  jilea  o(  proprllinit  iteam  |inij<H-l^  Murtitinl  \>j  lili  inabiliij  to 
■  Ui«t  \ty  <t«im  bcforo  it  occunwl  to  Fitch.  It  carry  out  hii  in'eat  prulcct,  aiid  wparitMl  b;  tha 
Wl  prerinu»ly  occuirctl  to  othcra  In  1789  lawsuiti  in  which  he  had  ciitta^tcd  fuf  the  n- 
Fodi  batit  a  M^rvnd  boat  Cor  the  old  machinerr,  covtry  of  ha  lands,  Fitch  became  despotidcut 
itimeb  naile  tcTcnU  juuviM^  between  Philodd-  and  deipcrato,  and  terminated  hix  life  bj  swal- 
■kiaaadllariinRton.itthornleof  4  miloaanhuur.  lowing  a  doien  opium  pilli  which  had  been  left 
Kara  power  was  re<|til<ite  for  rommercial  auc-  with  him  from  time  to  time  hy  liia  physician  to 
Maa,  A  boat  built  fur  an  engine  of  18-inch  um  aj  anodjnoi.  Tho  tmled  onrclope  wa» 
«7kBderwaa  readrfortrialin  Alls.  1789.  After  fonnall;  opened  bj  tho  directon  of  Uio  library 
Mt«Tsl  failures  and  rhan|[e«  in  the  mnchincrj,  company  in  1823.  and  n-aa  funnd  to  cooiaia  a 
(hk  bo«t  va*  lacci'Wull;  tried  in  Iho  (print; of  detailed  historj  ofhl?  adrenlurca  in  the  itoam- 
ino.  and  wax  run  m  a  pomcn^r  boat  on  the  boat  cnterpriie,  wliich  ii  inncribod :  "  To  mf 
IMawarr.  roakinicdurini;  the  «eaK>n  more  than  children  and  to  future  inineratiun*."  with  a 
{.Quo  Bvilea  at  an  average  i-pted  of  7t  niilea  an  Journal  and  other  papcn,  frtiin  which  an  inter- 
hamt.  But  more  raone.r  wai  waQt«d  to  intro-  eating  biography  was  prepared  br  Tlinmpaon 
4aM  til*  tnveatioD,  and  the  nninerouH  Meek-  Wntcott  aud  published  id  rhiladclphia  in 
hoUan  in  tho  enten>ri««  could  not  be  bronght  1657.  A  memoir  of  Fitch  bj  Mr.  C.  Whittle- 
to  raif»nd  to  further  awemmenta.  Tho  faith  acj  t«  alio  to  be  fouud  in  Sparkn'*  "  Auu'hcaB 
ami  cubiKiatm  of  Iho  inrcntor  inD<it  l-e  ihared  lliagrapbj." 

5  the  capitBlL<t  wiio  ondertakea  the  eiMrniion  FITL'il,  R«i.inf,  one  of  tlio  earlicit  Enitllab 

Ua  fchemo  ;  and   faith  and  cnlhiwiasm  are  voyagen  to  India,  )i*nl  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

■M  to  be  pmlicated  of  a  Joint  atoclc  anaitcia-  16th  century.    Ho  was  a  Limdon  tnrrrbant  wb« 

Htm.     Tla>e  ran  on.  and  Fitdi  wan  cram|>cd  f<ir  dealt  in  eaatem  goods,  and,  eiciiod  by  the  nar> 

A*  aanaiiariei  of  life.     Ho  felt  and  rewatedly  ratiTea  of  Drake  and  other  vDjwrer*.  (wnoadcd 

MHtUd  that  ilie  pu^cnger  traffic  of  the  great  John  Newbery  and  othen  to  Juia   him  tn  an 

■aal  II II  riven  would  one  day  be  carried  on  ei-  eipeilitiun  to  the  EaM  by  way  of  tho  Uediler- 

dmir^  by  itcam  ;  that  ihiiMofworand  packet  ranean.     Tlie  adrcnlnrer*  Mt  nail  in  Jan.  JftrtS, 

iUp«  wouU  narl^ue  the  Atlantlo  bj  fteam;    bewing  letter*  of  b 
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beth  to  tho  emperor  of  China  and  the  Great  $151,000  capital,  employing  202  handf^  tod 

Mogal  Akbar.    They  landed  at  Trii)oli  in  Syria,  producing  $252,025  worth  m  goods ;  1  woolleii 

whence  they  went  to  Aleppo,  and  traversing  mill,  with  $50,000  capital,  employing  50  handi, 

Mesopotamia  reached  Bagdad.    From  that  city  and  producing  $75,000  worth  of  casBiinere;  and 

they  sailed  down  the  Tigris  and  through  the  5  factories  of  machinery  and  boilers,  with  $6S,- 

Persian  gulf  to  Ormus,  where  they  began  a  600  capital,  employing  149  hands,  and  prodne- 

profitable  traffic.    But  their  success  roused  the  ing  $125,400  worth  of  machinery,  &c.    The 

jealousy  of  other  European  merchants  in  those  town  has  numerous  other  factories  of  varioQi 

parts,  one  of  whom,  an  Italian,  denounced  them  sorts,  and  in  1858  contained  8  chnrches  (I  Bi|h 

as  heretics  to  the  Portuguese  inquisition.     The  tist,  4  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Romsa 

Englishmen   were    thrown   into   prison,    dis-  Catholic,  and  1  UniversaUst),  2  banks,  1  saTingi 

possessed  of  their  goods,  and  afterward  sent  to  bank,  2  newspaper  offices,  an  athenienm,  and  a 

Goo,  where  the  governor  kept  them  in  prison  high  school.    The  town  honse  is  a  handsome 

for  a  month,  partly  on  account  of  an  alleged  building  100  feet  lonff  and  65  feet  wide.    Tbe 

offence  committed  at  Malacca  by  Sir  F.  Drake,  principal  village  is  lighted  with  gas. 

They  were  finally  released  on  professing  the  FITZ  (old  form  of  Fr. /?2«,  son),  prefixed  to 

Roman  Catholic  faith,  paying  a  heavy  ransom,  proper  names,  correspond  to  the  Celtic  Jfae, 

and  giving  bond  in  2,000  pnrdaos  not  to  quit  the  Irish  0\  the  Hebrew  Ben^  and  the  AxamttO 

the  town  without  leave.    Their  business  pros-  ^r,  and  indicates  descent  (usually  illegitimafce) 

pered,  but  impatient  of  continued  taxes  and  see-  from  the  ancestral  name  following  it.    Thus  the 

ing  reason  to  apprehend  further  inju8tice,they  se-  Fitz-Clarences  were  the  children  m  the  late  duke 

cretly  changed  their  goods  for  pearls  and  escaped  of  Clarence  (afterward  William  IV.)  by  the 

from'Goa,  April  6, 1585.  Tliey  visited  Belgaum,  actress  Mrs.  Jordan. 

and  went  to  Bejapoor,  of  whose  idols  Fitch  says :  FITZGERALD,  Edwabd,  lord,  an  Irish  sol- 

"  Some  be  like  a  cow,  some  like  a  monkey,  some  dier  and  politician,  5th  son  of  the  first  doke  of 

like  peacocks,  and  some  like  the  devil."  Thence,  Leinster,  bom  near  Dublin,  Oct  15,  1761,  died 

after  pa««ing  through  Golconda,  they  travelled  June  4,  1798.    Evincing  an  early  predilectkm 

north  through  the  Deccan,  and  visited  succes-  for  military  affairs,  he  entered  the  army,  and 

sivelv  Burhampoor,  tho  capital  of  Candeish;  distinguished  himself  for  intrepidity  as  aide-de- 

Mandoo,  once  the  cliicf  city  of  Malwah ;  Agra,  camp  to  Lord  Rawdon,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

where  one  of  tho  party,  William  Leader,  a  jew-  American  revolutionary  war,  and  was  seveitly 

eller,  remained  in  the  service  of  Akbar ;  Alia-  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Entaw  SpringSb    A^ 

habad,  l^onares,  Patna,  Tanda  in  Bengal,  and  a  ter  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  Irish  hopse  of 

country  called  by  Fitcli  Couche,  which  appears  commons,  and  travelling  on  the  continent,  be 

to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bootan.  rejoined  his  regiment  in  Canada,  where  he 

They  travelled  S.  to  Iloogly  and  through  Orisso,  befriended  the  celebrated  William  Cobbett  a 

passing  by  a  port  called  Aiigeli,  which  they  sergeant-miyor  under  him,  by  procoriDg  his 

described  as  the  seat  of  a  great  trade.  It  cannot  discharge.    Returning  in  1790,  ho  was  again 

now  be  identiticd.    Returning  to  the  Ganges,  elected  to  parliament,  and  in  1792  visited  lin^ 

they  saw  Soramporo  and  other  towns  on  its  where  he  became  associated  with  some  of  the 

lower  branches,  made  an  excursion  into  Tippe-  leading  revolutionists.    At  a  banquet  giTcn  l^ 

rah,  and  took  passage  in  a  vessel  to  Negrais,  in  Englishmen  in  Paris,  he  publicly  renonnced  hh 

Pegu.    They  \isitcd  Malacca,   went  back  to  nobility,  and  proposed  a  toast  to  the  aacceei  of 

Bengal,  shipped  for  Ceylon,  and  thence  doubling  the  republican  arms,  and  was  conseqaently  di» 

Cape  Comorin  sailed  to  Cochin  and  Goa,  and  missed  from  the  British  army.  lie  then  retonied 

returned  to  England  in  1591,  by  the  same  route  to  Dublin,  joined  the  society  of  united  Iriahmei^ 

they  had  come,  after  having  peHbrmed  the  most  encouraged  other  political  and  military  organi- 

extensive  journey  that  Iiad  yet  been  made  by  zations,  defending  them  in  the  Irish  periiament, 

any  Europeans  in  India.    Fitches  narrative  of  and  negotiated  with  the  French  directory,  till  s 

his  travels,  which  may  bo  found  in  Hakluyt  and  warrant  was  issued  by  ^vcmment  for  his  q>- 

in  Purchases  ^^  Pilgrinis,^^  is  exceedingly  inter-  prehension.    He  refused  to  abandon  his  aao* 

esting  not  less  for  its  quaint  style  than  for  the  ciates  by  escaping,  but  secretly  directed  the 

mass  of  information  which  it  contains.  revolutionists  from  a  place  of  concealment  in 

FITCIIBURG,  a  township  of  Worcester  co.,  Dublin,  after  the  other  principal  leaders  had 

Mass.,  on  a  branch  of  Nashua  river,  50  m.  N.  W.  been  arrested,  and  was  at  length  discovered  and 

from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,486.    It  is  a  ter-  captured  after  a  desperate  stmggle.    He  was 

minus  of  3  railroads :  the  Fitchburg,  to  Boston ;  severely  wounded,  and    died   in  prison.    Hie 

the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  to  Worcester ;  biography  was  written  by  Thomas  Jfoore  (Lou* 

and  tho  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  to  Brattle-  don,  1831). — Pamela,  lady,  wife  of  the  prooed- 

borough.    It  is  furnished  with  abundant  water  ing,  reputed  daughter  of  Mme.  de  Genlis  and 

power,  and  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  place,  Philippe  duko  of  Orleans  (Egalit&),  died  in  Paris 

the  principal  branches  of  industry  being  the  in  Nov.  1831.    She  was  educated  with  the 

making  of  cotton  goods  and  paper.    In  1855  it  children  of  the  duke  of  Orieana,  being  reported 

contained  8  paper  mills,  with  $137,500  capitil,  an  English  orphan.    She  waa  married  to  Lord 

employing  131  hands  and  producing  (287,533  Fitzgerald  at  Toumay  in  ITdO.  and  after  Us 

worth  of  paper  yearly;  4  cotton  mills,  with  death  was  agiun  married  to  Mr.  Pitcuro,  Amer* 
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lean  oonsDl  at  Hamburg.    A  separatioii  ensned,  attorney,  and  held  that  office  nntil  1829.    On 

and  she  resumed  the  name  of  Fitzgerald,  and  account  of  declining  health  he  then  abandoned 

Hred  in  retirement  at  Montanban  till  1830,  his  profession,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Autanga 

when,  the  associate  of  her  childhood  being  called  co.,  devoting  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his 

to  the  throne  of  France,  she  went  to  Paris,  estate  and  qaiet  study  until  1840.    In  that  year 

But  Louis  Philippe  refused  to  receive  her,  and  she  he  served  as  a  democratic  candidate  for  presiden- 

died  in  indigence.  tial  elector  for  the  state  at  large.    In  1841  he 

FITZHERBEKT,  Sib  ANrnoNY,   a  learned  was  nominated  for  governor,  and  after  a  warm 

lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  born  in  contest  was  elected  by  a  mtgority  of  over  10,- 

Korbory,  Derbyshire,  died  in  1538.   After  a  dis-  000.    In  1848  he  was  reelected  without  oppo- 

tlngaiahed  career  at  the  bar,  he  was  appointed  sition.    At  the  close  of  his  second  term,  in  Nov. 

kk  1523  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  1845,  he  was  complimented  by  the  legislature 

He  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  alienation  of  with  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  the  man- 

ehnrch  lands  by   Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  that  ner  in  which  he  had  administered  the  affairs  of 

ecclesiastic  was  at  the  height  of  his  power.    He  the  state.    In  Nov.  1848,  he  received  from  the 

was  the  author  of  the  "  Grand  Abridgment  of  governor  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  senator  to 

the  Law"  (15 14),  and  was  the  first  English  writer  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 

en  practical  agriculture.     His  ^^New  Trcatyse  Dixon  H.  Lewis.    He  served  during  the  short 

Ibr  all  Husbandmen"  (4to.,  London,  1523)  has  session  of  1848-^9,  and  the  special  executive 

paned  through  more  than  20  editions. — Thomas,  session  of  the  senate  which  was  called  at  the 

a  learned  English  Jesuit,  grandson  of  the  pre-  beginning  of  President  Taylor's  administration. 

ceding,  bom  in  Swinnerton,   Staffordshire,   in  Again,  in  Jan.  1853,  he  was  appointed  senator 

1562,  aied  in  Rome  in  1640.  After  various  fruit-  in  the  place  of  William  R.  King,  who  had  been 

lesa  attempts  to  induce  the  Roman  Catholic  elected  vice-president.    At  the  meeting  of  the 

powers  of  Europe  to  aid  the  Roman  Catholics  legislature  in  Nov.  1853,  Gov.  Fitzpatrick  was 

ef  England,  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  elected  for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  King^s  term, 

andfor  the  last  22  years  of  his  life  presided  over  which  expired  March  3,  1855.    In  November 

tibe  English  college  at  Rome.    He  wrote  anum-  of  that  year  he  was  reelected  for  a  full  term  of 

her  ci  treatises  of  a  religious  and  controversial  6  years.    He  seldom  engages  in  the  debates  of 

character.  the  senate.    He  is  a  plain,  practical  working 

FITZHERBERT,  Maria,  wife  of  George  FV.  member,  a  man  of  cool  judgment  and  agreeable 
of  England,  born  in  July,  1756,  died  in  Brigh-  manners.  His  personal  popularity  is  shown  by 
toii|  March  29,  1837.  Her  father.  Waller  the  uniformity  with  which  he  is  called  to  the 
fimyt&e  of  Brambridge,  Hampshire,  was  of  an  chair  of  the  senate  as  president  pro  tern. 
old  Catholic  family,  and  she  was  married  succes*  FITZRO  Y,  Robebt,  rear  admiral  in  the  Brit- 
ahrely  to  Edward  Weld  of  Dorset  and  Thomas  ish  navy,  second  son  of  Gen.  Lord  Charles  Fitz- 
Fitddkerbert  of  Stafford,  being  left  a  widow  a  roy,  born  in  June,  1805.  He  entered  the  navy 
aeeond  time  in  1781.  In  1785  the  prince  of  in  1819,  and  obtained  his  first  commission  Sept. 
Waka,  afterward  George  IV.,  first  saw  her,  and  7, 1824.  After  serving  on  the  Mediterranean 
in  December  of  that  year  they  were  privately  and  South  American  stations,  he  was  appointed 
married  by  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  vessels  which 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  prince  found  had  been  sent  by  the  British  government  to  ex- 
no  difficulty  a  few  years  later  in  disregarding  plore  and  survey  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  Chili, 
this  alliance,  which,  as  to  its  civil  effects,  was  and  Peru.  In  1831  Capt.  Fitzroy^s  vessel  was 
contrary  to  law ;  but  after  his  quarrel  with  fitted  out  for  another  surveying  expedition,  and 
Qoeen  Caroline  he  returned  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  November  of  that  year. 
who  was  advised  by  the  Roman  see  to  live  with  Having  accomplished,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
him.  His  excesses  subsequently  compelled  her  objects  of  the  expedition,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
to  leave  him,  and  she  retired  to  Brighton,  land  in  Oct.  1836.  In  1841  he  represented  the 
where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life,  city  of  Durham  in  parliament,  and  in  the  fol- 
nradh  respected  by  all  classes  of  society. — See  lowing  year  was  appointed  acting  conservator 
"Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,"  by  the  Hon.  ofthe  river  Mersey.  In  1843  he  became  governor 
(%arles  Langdale  (London,  1856).  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  colony  of  New 

FITZPATRICK,   Benjamin,  U.    S.  senator  Zealand,  which  offices  he  held  for  3  years,  when 

from  Alabama,  born  in  Green  co.,  6a.,  June  20,  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  George  Grey.  He  was 

1802.  He  was  left  an  orphan  when  very  young,  made  rear  admiral  in  1857.    He  is  the  author 

and  in  1815  removed  with  an  elder  brother  of  several  works,  the  most  important  of  which 

to  the  Mississippi  territory.    They  settled  in  the  is  a  "  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of 

valley  of  the  Alabama  river,  near  where  the  H.  M.  S.  Adventure  and  Beagle,  between  the 

city  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  now  stands.    The  years  1826  and  1836 "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 

edoeational  advantages  of  that  region  were  then  1839),  the  1st  vol.  being  by  Capt.  King,  and  the 

very  limited,  and  Benjamin  had  to  rely  mainly  2d  by  Fitzroy. 

upon  himself,  and  by  diligent  application  he  ac-  FITZWILLIAM,  William  Wkntworth  Fitz- 

quired  a  good  practical  education.    He  then  william,  4th  earl  of  that  name  in  the  peerage 

stndied  law,  and  in  1821  obtained  license  to  oflreland,  and  2d  in  that  of  England,  an  English 

practise.  He  was  soon  afterward  elected  staters  statesman,  born  May  30, 1748,  died  Feb.  8, 1833. 
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He  opposed  the  ministry  of  Lord  North  in  the  take  it  away.    We  apprehend  that  the  comsMm 

American  war  of  independence,  but  did  not  meaning  of  the  wora  is,  a  thing  so  fixed  to  the 

take  office  when  his  uncle,  the  marqnis  of  Rock-  realty  that  it  cannot  be  token  away.    That  is, 

ingbam,  formed  a  new  cabinet  in  1 782.  Although  an  ornament,  or  ntensil,  or  addition  of  any  kind, 

apolitical  friend  of  Fox,  he  abandoned  him  upon  is  commonly  called  a  fixture,  if  so  afSxed  to 

hearing  his  eulogies  of  French  revolutionary  the  land  (or  to  the  house)  that  the  owner  of  the 

principles,  and  took  office  as  president  of  the  land  necessarily  owns  the  thing,  and  it  cannot 

council,  July  11,  1794,  when  the  duke  of  Port-  be  removed  without  his  permission.    Kent  uses 

land  became  the  nominal  head  of  the  cabinet  the  word  in  both  senses,  but  rather  inclines  to 

In  1795  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  the  common  meaning  ;   and  for  convenienoe, 

height  of  the  disturbances  which  then  agitated  through  this  article,  we  shall  mean  by  fixtnrea 

that  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  but  was  recalled  things  so  fastened  to  the  land  (or  to  a  hoose 

afler  a  few  months,  against  the  decided  wishes,  which  is  &stened  to  the  land)  that  they  cannot 

it  is  said,  of  the  Irish  people,  for  having  sup-  be  removed  agfunst  the  will  of  the  owner  of 

ported  a  bill  presented  by  Grattan  in  favor  of  the  land. — ^The  first  remark  to  be  made  is,  that 

Catholic  emancipation.  He  was  president  of  the  the  whole  modem  law,  which  permits  a  great 

council  for  a  short  time  in  1806,  on  the  death  of  number  of  things  to  be  attached  to  the  land 

Mr.  Pitt,  but  his  liberal  views  kept  him  out  of  and  thence  removed  by  the  occupier  without 

office  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career.  reference  to  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 

FIUME  (Illyrian,  JReka;  Lat.  Fanum  Saneti  is  in  derogation  of  the  common  law.  That 
Viti  ad  Flumen  ;  Germ.  ^S"^.  Veit  am  Flaum\  oriffinaUy  regarded  land  as  almost  every  thing, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Hungarian  Littorale  and  personals  as  of  little  value ;  and  it  was  a 
(Adriatic  coast),  now  the  capital  of  a  circle  (pop  nearly  invariable  rule,  that  anything  which  was 
96,800)  of  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Croatia,  once  attached  or  annexed  to  the  land,  or  made 
situated  in  a  valley  on  the  gulf  of  Quamero,  at  a  component  part  of  any  thing  so  annexed,  be- 
the  mouth  of  the  Fiumaro,  88  m.  S.  K  of  came  at  once  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
Trieste;  pop.  15,000.  The  old  part  of  the  town,  land.  This  is  certainly  not  the  law  now  in 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  poor  looking  and  England  or  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said 
gloomy;  the  new  part,  which  stretches  along  that  we  have  gone  farther  from  the  ancient  role 
the  coast,  is  well  built,  cheerful,  and  neatly  than  have  the  English,  and  are  more  liberal  in 
paved.  It  has  a  provincial  and  district  court,  a  permittinff  removals  of  this  kind ;  but  the  law 
chamber  of  commerce  and  industry,  several  is  much  the  same  in  both  countries.  Wheth^ 
schools,  gardens,  promenades,  and  many  re-  a  thing  was  a  fixture  or  not,  was  formerly  made 
markable  buildings,  including  churches,  the  gov-  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  intention 
emmcnt  house,  the  city  hall,  a  market  hall  with  with  which  it  was  put  up  or  annexed ;  and  thia 
colonnades,  a  nunnery,  a  hospital,  and  the  casino,  was  gathered  fh>m  slight  indications.  Thnt, 
which  contains  concert  and  baU  rooms,  and  a  the  same  thing  was  a  fixture  if  nailed  on  that 
theatre.  In  the  vicinity  is  an  ancient  castle.  The  remained  ]>ersonal  property  if  screwed  on,  be- 
harbor  admits  only  small  vessels,  larger  ones  an-  cause  the  use  of  screws,  which  can  be  onscrew- 
choring  in  the  gulf  at  a  distance  of  8  miles.  The  ed,  indicated  the  intention  of  removing  it.  In- 
products  of  Fiume  consist  chiefly  of  linen,  wool-  tention  still  remains  a  very  important  test;  but 
lens,  leather,  earthenware,  sugar,  wax,  beer,  and  another  has  come  to  be  of  almost  eqnal  vahie, 
rosoglio;  its  exports,  mostly  the  produce  of  Hun-  viz.,  the  capability  of  removal  without  injury 
gary,  are  wheat,  wine,  tobacco,  hemp,  timber,  to  the  premises ;  or  the  poesibility  of  tiding 
rags,  &c.  The  imports  and  exports  comprise  the  tiling  away  and  restoring  the  premises  to 
about  160)000  tons  annually.  Its  refineries,  the  same  order  and  condition  in  which  they 
mills,  tanneries,  and  paper  manufactories  are  were  before  it  was  annexed. — ^Tlie  earliest  re- 
extensive,  one  of  the  latter  producing  paper  laxations  from  the  ancient  rule  were  made  in 
valued  at  $250,000  annually.  The  construction  &vor  of  what  ore  sometimes  called  trade  fix- 
of  a  railroad,  to  connect  Fiume  with  the  lower  tures ;  by  which  is  meant  all  those  additions 
Danube,  was  long  the  favorite  plan  of  Eossu^  which  the  tenant  of  a  house  or  land  makes  for 
and  other  Hungarian  patriots,  in  the  years  pre-  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  trade  or  bnsi- 
vious  to  the  revolution,  and  a  matter  of  lively  ness.  It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  a  very  wide 
agitation.  Fiume  became  a  free  port  in  1722,  and  power  of  removal  has  been  allowed  to  tenants 
is  now  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  Austria,  m  cases  of  this  kind.  To  illustrate  this  by  inr 
Entrances  in  1855,  6,116  Austrian  vessels,  ton-  stances :  it  has  been  sludged  that  a  tenant 
nage  84,642;  557  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  80,106.  might  take  away  (having  pat  them  on  the  land 
Clearances,  6,210  Austrian  vessels,  tonnage  99,-  for  purposes  of  trade  or  mannfaoture)  ftimaoei^ 
091 ;  650  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  80,810.  iron  backs  to  chimneys,  grates,  pumps,  vati^ 

FIXTURE,  a  word  of  frequent  use,  and  in  cisterns,  coppers,  tubs,  blmds,^  veranoas,  fire 

regard  to  which  some  little  confusion  exists,  engines,  steam  and  gas  machinery,  or  even 

because  the  exact  legal  definition  is  precisely  sheds,  shops,  and  other  buildings,  and  the  lik^ 

opposed  to  the  meaning  commonly  given  to  the  even  when  these  things  are  built  into  brick 

word.    A  fixture,  in  law,  is  a  personal  chattel  widls  or  rooms,  or  set  on  stone  or  brick  fomi- 

in  some  way  annexed  to  the  realty,  but  such,  dations.    Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  coorts 

or  so  annexed,  that  he  who  put  it  there  may  of  the  United  States  would  now  stop  short  of 
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.Myiag  thai  uof  implements  or  instraments  of  dent,  to  proricle  In  leases  for  the  removal  of 

trade  maj  be  taken  away  by  an  outgoing  ten-  things  which  the  tenant  expects  to  put  up  and 

mAf  if  he  can  remove  them  and  restore  the  take  away ;  for  although  the  law  is  liberal  on 

iwtmiaee  substantially  to  their  original  condi-  some  points,  it  is  rather  strict,  and  perhaps  un* 

Moo.   Hot  long  after  the  relaxation  in  favor  of  certain,  as  to  others.    Thus  it  is  very  clear  that 

mde,  it  was  iSmitted  by  the  courts  that  many  a  tenant  has  the  same  rights  of  removal,  and  no 

Hangs  mk:ht  be  taken  away  by  an  outgoing  more,  whether  he  be  a  tenant  at  will,  or  for  a 

taoant  which  he  had  put  up  and  fastened  to  the  short  term  of  years,  or  a  longer.    But  on  one 

honm^  either  for  mere  ornament  or  for  domestic  point  the  law  is  not  certain.    The  genend  rule 

•oiiTeiiience.  Under  this  head  are  now  included  laid  down  in  the  books  is,  that  a  tenant  who 

}a|preat  variety  of  things,  such  as  mirrors,  marble  has  Uie  richt  of  removing  any  chattels  must  car- 

alaiba  and  chimney  pieces,  window  blinds,  doors,  ry  them  m  away  during  his  term ;  and  if  after 

^irindowa,  baths,  gas  pipes  and  lights,  stoves,  his  lease  expires  he  enters  upon  the  land  to  re- 

fr^  grates,  and  ranges,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  an  move  them,  he  is  a  mere  trespasser,  havingno 

eottct  line  here,  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  law  more  right  there  than  any  other  person.    This 

•ia  not  so  liberal  in  permitting  things  of  orna-  rule  would  probably  be  adhered  to  and  applied 

anient  or  convenience  to  be  removed,  as  things  of  by  our  own  courts,  with  perhaps  two  excep- 

tnide;  and  the  rule  is  more  strictly  applied,  that  tions.    One  might  be,  where  the  tenant  was 

ihb  premises  are  not  to  be  disfigured  or  injured  prevented  by  unavoidable  hindrances,  or  by 

\^  tbe  removal.    There  are  certain  things  about  great  obstructions,  from  removing  the  chattels 

wliidli  the  adjudication  is  as  yet  conflicting,  during  his  lease,  and  his  delay  could  not  tbere* 

fQlsh  as  trees  planted  out,  conservatories,  hot-  fore  be  attributed  to  his  default    If  the  court 

iMNiaaa,  and  other  structures  for  gardening,  couldnot  on  this  ground  give  him  a  legal  right 

Bare  we  should  say  that  a  nurseryman  who  to  enter  on  the  lands  (and  we  doubt  whether 

pot  these  things  up  for  trade  might  certainly  they  could),  they  might  at  least  make  the  dam- 

:Hniove  them,  on  the  same  conditions  of  putting  ages  recoverable  from  him  as  trespasser  oi^ 

jibe  premises  in  good  order  as  before.    But  a  nominal.    The  other  exception  is  where  a  ten- 

jnttre  tenant  for  occupation,  who  had  put  them  ant  has  his  lease  determined  by  the  will  of  the 

-4^  the  land  for  his  own  enjoyment,  might  be  landlord,  or  some  other  event,  unexpectedly. 

^oUiced  to  leave  them,  although  we  incline  to  We  should  say,  as  matter  of  law,  that  an  out- 

-lUu  that   he  would  be  permitted  to  take  going  tenant  was  entitled  to  sufficient  notice  to 

-Aem  away,  leaving,  of  course,  the  premises  exercise  all  his  rights  with  reasonable  conve- 

;VlioUy  unimpaired  by  the  removal. — ^The  same  nience ;   and  among  them,  that  of  removins 

Alng  will  be  a  fixture  as  to  some  persons,  whatever  he  had  a  right  to  take  down  and 

(tat  not  as  to  others.    Thus  a  man  who  sells  a  carry  with  him. 

Jktmm  moat  certainly  sells  with  it,  and  therefore  FLAOIUS,  Matthias,  sumamed  Illtbicus, 

laaamot  take  away  from  the  buyer,  very  many  a  German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  Al- 

tUnga  which  an  outgoing  tenant  who  put  them  bona,  Istria,  in  1520,  died  in  Fraokfort-on-the- 

ikare  might  remove  when  he  goes.    Here  the  Main  in  1575.    He  was  induced  to  abandon  his 

law,  instead  of  being  liberal,  professes  to  be  first  purpose  of  entering  a  convent,  and  to  visit 

Mriet;  and  the  seller  would  be  permitted  to  the  Grerman  universities.    At  Wittenberg  he 

ohdm  and  sever  from  the  land  only  those  things  heard  LuUier  and  Melanchthon,  adopted  thdr 

:idiidi  were  evidently  as  free  from  all  attach-  opinions,    and    was   appointed   professor   of 

siaat  to  it  as  mere  articles  of  furniture.    And  Hebrew.    After  the  death  of  Luther  he  resisted 

if  be  had  fastened  any  things  down,  so  as  to  with  great  energy  the  formulary  known  as  the 

fjLwp  them  the  appearance  of  being  a  part  of  the  Interim^  oppos^  the  conciliatory  measures  of 

hpme^  it  might  be  doubted  whether  he  would  Melanchthon,  and  established  himself  at  Magde- 

lie  permitted  to  remove  them.    The  same  strict  burg  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  rigid  Lutherans. 

nde  would  be  applied  as  between  the  heir  who  Li  1557  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 

■takaa  the  land  and  the  executor  or  adroinistra-  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Jena,  and 

tor  who  takes  the  personals ;  and  so  it  would  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute  with  Strigel  con- 

1m  between  lessor  and  lessee  or  mortgageor  and  cerning  hereditary  sin  and  the  synergetic  power 

jbertcagee.    Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  of  the  human  will,  which  resulted  in  his  beimr 

that  m  the  matter  of  fixtures  the  law  is  ex-  deposed.    He  retired  to  Ratisbon,  and  afterward 

#einely  liberal  as  to  the  right  of  outgoing  ten  preached  in  several  Glerman  cities.    He  was  one 

flOti  to  remove  things  of  trade,  and  nearly  as  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  reformers,  and 

meh  80  as  to  the  same  persons  in  respect  to  beside  producmg  numerous  polemical  wiitingSi 

fl&lnga  of  convenience  or  ornament;  but  very  distinguished  for  their  severity,  was  the  origi- 

ilrict  as  to  any  disposition  made  of  the  land  by  nator  and  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 

the  owner  of  it    A  building,  if  placed  on  blocks  famous  "  Centuries  of  Magdeburg." 

er  other  movable  foundations,  is  in  almost  no  FLAG,  the  common  name  of  a  large  funHy  ^ 

oaae-  a  fixture,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  of  the  lowest  order  of  plants,  known  as  dlgiB,  ' 

even  one  who  sells  the  land  might  not  have  the  Hiese  alga  have  all  flagging  habits,  like  the  comr 

zigbt  of  removal ;  but  this  question  would  prob-  mon  sea  weeds,  which  are  usnally  fixed  to  rocka 

My  be  determbied  in  each  c&se  by  its  peculiar  by  their  roots,  and  their  branches  are  borne  up 

aJrornnatawya. — ^It  is  common,  and  always  pm-  by  the  tides,  falling  again  and  lying  in  oonfbaed 
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masses  one  upon  another  at  its  recess.  The  They  were  indted  to  iheie  {nraeticM  Mri^ 
propriety  of  this  homely  term  is  better  seen  in  by  the  wan  of  the  Gnelpha  and  GMbAi^ 
the  ulva  or  laver,  of  which  ulva  latissima,  very  which  the  people  hoped  to  arrest  by  extnmft- 
common  on  the  American  coast^  having  a  broad,  nary  penances,  partly  by  the  zeal  of  monki  nl 
ovate  or  oblong,  undulated,  bright  green  frond,  clergymen  who  recommended  in  the  eooftmMl 
may  be  seen  lying  on  the  soft  ooze  at  low  tide,  and  in  their  sermons  self-fliu^llatioQ  at  a  ombi 
and  boating  near  the  bottom  at  high  water,  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God.  They  took 
Enteromorpha^  with  tubular,  membranaceous,  their  rise  at  rerugia  in  1260.  Atfintthepope 
green,  netted  fronds,  is  still  more  flaccid,  and  is  placed  no  obstacles  in  their  way,  becaue  tiwy 
easUy  collected  from  rocks  and  beaches,  when  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Gnelpba,  and  bj 
thrown  up  by  the  winds.  A  rich,  dark  purple  giving  alma,  reconciling  themaelvea  with  tbeir 
kind  {porphyra  vulgaris^  Agardh)  may  be  fre-  enemies,  and  other  works  of  charity,  seemed U> 
quently  noticed  on  tho  piles  and  posts  of  wharves,  exercise  a  salutary  influence.  Bnt  soon  both  the 
hanging  loosely  down,  like  broad  shreds,  grow-  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  anthorities  declared 
ing  also  on  rocks  between  high  and  low  water  themselves  a^inst  tlie  Itfge  procesrion  of 
mark.  Even  in  fresh  water,  in  running  streams,  flagellants  (Oeissler/t^rf)  which  m  1261  Tinted 
the  flags  are  to  be  met  with,  such  as  hatraeJuh  Austria,  Poland,  and  Hongary,  the  memben  cf 
tpemum  moniliforme  (Roth.),  with  very  delicate,  which  whipped  themselves  for  88  days,  in  corn- 
branching  filaments,  composed  of  violet-colored  memoration  of  the  nomlxur  of  years  which 
beads,  and  having  a  plumy,  flagging  aspect.  So  Christ  lived  upon  earth.  The  measures  taken 
the  confervcBy  resembling  confused  ana  tangled  against  them  caused  their  disappearaDce  in  the 
skeins  of  silk,  have  tho  same  appearance ;  and  same  year.  The  flagellants  were  most  nmner- 
even  in  tho  more  highly  developed  bright  crim-  ous  in  the  14th  century,  especially  after  1M9, 
son  and  red  kinds,  or  in  the  fuscous  and  inelegant  when  the  ^  black  death*^  had  swept  over  Europe, 
/uci^  and  in  the  larger  forms,  equalling  in  size  and  had  carried  off  in  €rermany  alone  1,200,000 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  name  of  flags  is  not  an  in-  persons.  When  the  first  procesnom  made  its 
apt  one.  Beside  these  lower  plants,  the  name  appearance  in  Magdeburg^  dnrinff  the  week  after 
of  flag  is  given  to  the  iris  family,  which  bear  Easter  in  that  year,  they  spreaid  with  ama&nff 
conspicuous  flowers,  some  of  great  splendor.  rapidityoverallGermany,  and  even  toEn^nd 
(See  Ibis.)  The  sword  flogs  are  stiff,  erect,  and  Denmark.  Women  were  found  in  the jpio- 
very  long-leaved  plants,  with  spikes  of  ex-  cessions;  and  in  one  case  even  200  bojysi  about 
tremely  showy  purple,  scarlet,  rosy,  or  white  12  years  old,  went  about  as  flagelUmta.  Atfinfc 
blossoms,  and  with  largo  flat  tubers  (cormi)^  the  sympathy  with  these  processions  was  gen- 
requiring  heat,  moisture,  and  sunshino  while  oral  ana  enthunastic  Aonsands  of  peopb 
growing,  but  entire  rest  and  dryness  when  dor-  were  present  and  shed  tears  at  the  bloody  cera- 
mant.  Natives  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  few  monies.  At  Spires  they  were  entert^ned  at  the 
garden  flowers  exceed  them  in  gorgeousness  or  public  expense,  and  the  coronation  of  Gbailes 
beauty,  and  few  require  so  little  care.  The  IV.  had  to  be  transferred  fh>m  Aix  hi  ChifNfle 
Belgian  florists  have  succeeded  in  raising  many  to  Bonn  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a 
splendid  hybrids  and  varieties,  of  every  hue ;  large  number  of  migellantSb  In  seToral  |dsoes 
and  the  flower  catalogues  afford  the  names  of  they  excited  a  persecution  against  the  Jewa^  who 
the  choicest  of  these,  which  command  high  wereregardedby  the  people  as  the  cause  of  the 
prices.  Gladiolus  cammunis  is  hardy  enough  black  death.  Gradually  a  stricter  organifatioa 
to  survive  our  winters ;  it  is  a  slender-growing  was  effected.  Eveirmemberofaprooesrioowas 
species,  with  pretty  purplish  or  crimson  bios-  obliged  to  coi^ess  his  sins,  to  be  reoonefled  with 
soms,  and  this  and  one  or  two  others  found  in  hisenemies,  to  get  the  consent  of  his  wife,  and  to 
the  south  of  Europe  are  exceptional ;  the  rest  be  providea  "vrith  money  for  about  80  dayiL 
are  natives  of  the  hot  regions,  particularly  of  This  increased,  however,  the  avenion  which 
the  Cape.  Tho  ixias  are  smaller,  dwarf  irids  or  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  already  ooo- 
flogs,  with  open,  showy  blossoms  upon  spikes,  ceived  against  them.  The  people,  on  the  other 
and  variously  colored.  They  are  finely  suited  hand,  began  to  conader  the  extraordinary  nom- 
for  winter  flowering  in  greenhouses ;  their  bulbs  hers  passing  through  the  towna,  and  partly  at 
or  cormi  are  planted  early  in  tho  autumn ;  the  least  entertained  by  them,  a  great  hotaen.  In 
plants,  on  rising  from  tho  soil,  are  exposed  to  France  the  king  and  the  nniverrity  condemnad 
the  air  and  lights  and  on  approach  of  frost  them,  and  Pope  Clement  yi.i8saed  a  bid!  i^gdiMt 
placed  just  beneath  tho  sashes  of  the  roof,  whero  them,  when,  in  1840,  a  procesrion  anproMlied 
they  blossom  toward  spring.  These  also  require  his  residence  at  Avignon,  GregoiyXL  desig- 
extremes  of  treatment,  being  kept  perfectly  nated  them  in  1872  as  heretics,  becaoae  tlicj 
dry  and  warm  when  in  a  state  of  repose.  were  said  to  deny  the  aaoramenta.  Henoafbitn 
FLAGELLANTS,  also  called  whippers  {ter-  they  generally  disappeared  hi  Gemuui^.  At 
herantes\  brethren  of  the  cross  (ervcifratres),  theb^inningofthe  ISthcentDrracO^dinible 
cross-bearers  (cru^iferi)^  penitents  who,  in  the  number  of  crypto-flageUants  oollected  in  Thn- 
IStli,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  went  about  iu  ringia,  but  were  at  once  suppressed.  Borne  of 
procession  day  and  night,  naked  to  the  waist,  them  were  even  burned.  The  prooessloDS  which, 
with  heads  covered,  singing  penitential  psalms,  toward  the  dose  of  the  14th  cenUity,  took  place 
and  whipping  themselves  until  the  blood  flowed.-  in  Italy  and  Spaini  were  also  of  short  dnratioiL 
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[>omioicaii  friar  Vincent  Ferrerius,  who  marquis  Jo86  Haria  de  Sonza  Botelho  (bom  in 

Murt  in  new  processions  in  the  15th  cen-  Oporto,  March  9,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  June  1, 

And  for  some  time  protected  them  by  his  1825),  who  was  for  some  time  Portuguese  am- 

ition,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  council  bassador  in  Paris,  and  who  prepared  the  best 

nstance  to  withdraw  from  them. — See  J.  edition  of  CamoGns*  "  Lusiad."    Iler  first  and 

kO,  Hiatoria  Flagellantium  (Paris,  1700) ;  best  work,  Ad^le  de  Senanges,  ou  lettres  de  Lord 

)mann,    i>w   Christlichen   GeisslergeaelJr  Sydenham^  appeared  in  London  in  1794,  with  a 

en  (Halle,  1828),  the  best  work  on  the  preface  by  the  marquis  of  Montesquiou.    It  was 

it,  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  followed  in  1799  by  j^milie  et  Alphome^  and  by 

lents  relating  to  it.  The  documents  which  a  series  of  other  works,  a  complete  edition  of 

iince  been  discovered  have  been  carefully  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1821-'2.    As  a 

.ted  by  Dr.  Zacher  in  his  article  on  the  sub-  charming  and  pure  writer  she  holds  about  the 

1  the  encyclopaadia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber.  same  position  in  French  literature  as  Madame 

SlGEOLET,  a  small  wind  instrument  of  de  Lambert  and  Madame  de  Lafayette, 

ate  or  pipe  species,   emitting  a  shrill,  FLAIL,  an  iniplement  for  threshing  grain 

sound.    It  is  played  with  a  mouthpiece,  from  the  straw.    It  consists  of  a  hand  staff  about 

iie  holes  and  Keys  are  stopped  with  the  li  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  4  to  5  feet 

9.  long,  to  which  is  coupled  a  shorter  staff  called  a 

iHAUT  DE  LA  BILLARDERIE,  Au-  swingel,  by  the  striking  of  which  upon  the 

Charles  Joseph,  count,  a  French  gen-  sheaves  the  corn  is  threshed.    Flails  are  very 

nd  diplomatist,  born  in  Paris,  April  21,  ancient  implements,  and  are  divided  into  two 

His  father  succeeded  Buffon  as  director  classes  according  to  the  kind  of  the  coupling  be- 

jardin  du  roi^  now  jardin  des  plantes,  tween  the  hand  staff  and  swingel.    In  one  class 

ras  executed  by  the  revolutionists.    The  the  caplins  or  untanned  leather  thongs  of  this 

rty  of  his  widow  was  confiscated ;  she  re-  coupling  are  fastened  on  the  hand  staff  in  such 

to  England  with  her  only  son,  supporting  a  way  that  it  remains  stationary  in  the  hands 

f  by  literary  labor,  and  afterward  repaired  while  these    caplins   revolve  around  it  with 

rmany.    Flahaut  enlisted  in  1800  in  a  regi-  each  revolution  and  fall  of  the  swingel ;  and  in 

of  volunteers,  joining  Napoleon's  army  in  the  other  class  these  thongs  pass  through  a 

became  successively  aide-de-camp  of  Mu-  hole  in  the  hand  staff,  which  consequently  turns 

srthier,  and  Napoleon,  fought  in  Portugal,  in  the  hands  with  each  stroke  upon  the  sheaves. 

ki  and  Germany,  and  gained  particular  dis-  The  middle  bands  of  the  coupling,  being  the 

m  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  which  occa-  part  which  connects  the  thongs  of  the  hand 

e  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  staff  with  the  caplins    on    the    swingel,  are 

)n,  with  the  title  of  count.    Subsequently  generally  mad<^  of  eel  skin.    The  use  of  flails 

imadeapeerof  France,  advocated  the  sue-  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  now 

a  of  Napoleon  II.  to  the  throne,  and  was  for  the  most  part  supplanted  by  the  introduction 

ated  in  his  position  after  the  revolution  of  the  modern  threshing  machines. 

\0,    For  a  short  time  ambassador  in  Ber-  FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD,  a  promontory  on 

1831,  he  oflBciated  in  the  same  capacity  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  England ;  lat.  64**  7'  N., 

jnna  from  1841  to  1848,  when  he  was  re-  long.  0°  5'  W.    It  consists  of  a  range  of  steep, 

by  the  provisional  government  by  decree  and  in  some  places  perpendicular  chalk  clif», 

ril  17,  which  in  1849  however  was  re-  some  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  460  feet.    On 

by  the  legislative  assembly ;  but  he  did  the  headland  stands  a  lighthouse  214  feet  above 

sume  public  life  until  after  tho  coup  d'etat  the  sea,  with  a  revolving  light  visible  at  a  dis- 

5.  2, 1851.    He  then  became  a  member  of  ance  of  80  m.    The  cliffs  are  perforated  by  nu- 

Dusultative  commission,  senator  in  1853,  merous  caverns,  which  during  the  summer  are 

n   1854  a  member  of  the  commission  resorted  to  by  immense  numbers  of  sea  fowl, 

ited  to  collect  the  correspondence   of  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  and  a  Danish 

eon  I.,  which  has  since  been  published,  intrenchment  are  to  be  seen  on  the  summit,  and 

in  England  he  married  (July  28,  1817)  the  village  of  Flamborough  stands  near  the  cen- 

tret  Mercer  Elphinstone,  who  succeeded  tre  of  thepromontory. 

)  peerages  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  FLAME,  the  luminous  appearance  commonly 

d  as  Baroness  Keith  in  1823,  and  to  the  accompanying  the  rapid  combustion  of  bodies 

sh  barony  of  Nairne  in  1838.    The  saloon  in  a  state  of  vapor.    All  ordinary  flames  are 

dame  de  Flahaut  was  for  a  long  time  a  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and 

te  and  fashionable  resort  of  eminent  poli-  carbon ;  yet  these  may  be  made  to  combine 

J.    The  count  was  one  of  the  intimate  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  without  the  appear- 

s  of  Louis  Napoleon's  mother,  Queen  Hor-  ance  of  flame,  as  when  a  coil  of  platinum  wire 

who.  is  said  to  have  composed  for  him  heated  to  redness  is  suspended  over  alcohol,  or 

opular  air  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  ;  and  over  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  vapors 

believed    to    be  the  father  of  M.  de  arising  slowly  consume,  generating  sufficient 

^ — AofeLB  FiLLEUL,  a  French  authoress,  heat  to  keep  the  wire  rediot,  but  not  enough 

r  of  the  preceding,  born  in  the  chateau  to  burst  into  flame.    ^A  more  rapid  combustion 

igpr^  in  Normandy  in  1760,  died  in  Paris,  is  required  for  the  production  of  flame;  and 

16,  1836.    Her  second  husband  was  the  this  even  when  so  little  luminous  that  it  is 
VOL.VII, — 35 
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scarcely  visible  by  daylight,  as  when  pure  hy-  stick  across  a  saucer  m  which  aloohol  it  Inini- 
drogen  is  ignited.    This  flame  is  nevertheless  ing ;  the  wood  will  be  blackened  by  bnnung 
accompanied  with  so  much  heat,  that  iron  wire  only  at  the  two  points  which  were  against  the 
is  made  red-hot  and  plainly  luminous  by  it.    If  outer  edges  of  the  flame.    The  wick  of  a  candle 
the  heat  be  abstracted,  as  by  encircling  a  small  in  this  position  does  not  consnme.     Oonpowder 
flame  with  a  coil  of  wire,  the  flame  will  expire,  may  be  introduced  on  a  small  metallic  sorftos 
Solid  bodies  heated  in  it,  as  carbon  in  fine  par-  into  the  centre  of  the  flame  without  ignitkMD. 
tides,  increase  its  luminousness.    The  hydro-  By  introducing  a  small  tabe  into  this  portioD, 
gen  is  converted  into  aqueous  vapor  by  uniting  the  gas  may  be  made  to  pass  up  any  ^stance, 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  carbon,  and  be  ignited  at  the  top,  like  tne  gms  meeting 
heated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  too  is  disposed  the  air  at  the  top  of  a  chimney  stack.    The 
to  unite  with  the  same  atmospheric  element,  presence  of  the  aqueous  vapor  may  be  shown 
also  disappears  in  invisible  vapor.    Combustible  by  the  dew  deposited  upon  a  piece  of  cold  gjaas 
bodies  commonly  furnish  the  two  elements  of  held  a  little  way  above  tlie  flame;  and  the  solid 
luminous  flame  combined  or  intimately  mixed,  carbon  may  be  caught  before  its  conversion  into 
so  that  they  assume  the  gaseous  state  together,  invisible  gas,  by  placing  a  piece  of  white  poro^ 
as  they  unite  in  the  air  with  its  oxygen.    An-  lain  across  the  flame,  and  thus  chilling  the  psr- 
thracitc  and  charcoal,  however,  by  their  dcfi-  tides,  so  that  their  further  chemical  change  is 
ciency  in  hydrogen,  lack  one  of  the  materials  prevented.    A  piece  of  wire  gauxe  being  sab- 
of  ordinary  flame,  and  the  carbon  alone  of  stituted  for  the  porcelain,  the  inflammable  n- 
which  they  consist  unites  slowly  with  oxy-  pors  pass  through  this,  but  not  the  flame.    Thev 
gen.    An  imperfect  combustion  first  ensues,  and  may,  however,  be  ignited  above  theganze  as  vdl 
carbonic  oxide  is  generated.    This  gas  plays  as  below,  and  two  independent  flames  be  thus 
over  the  surface  of  the  ignited  coal,  and  receiv-  obtained ;  or  in  case  of  a  jet  of  gas  being  the 
ing  from  the  air  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  combustible  material,  this  may  be  ignited  only 
another  atom  of  oxygen,  it  gives  forth  the  pale  above  the  gauze. — As  flame  is  limited  in  its  ez- 
blue  flame  which  is  seen  proceeding  fro.m  the  tent  by  the  amount  of  surface  of  gaseous  matters 
surface  of  this  fuel  in  ignition.    Thus  the  com-  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  it  may  be  in- 
bustion  is  completed  by  the  production  of  car-  creased  by  directing  a  current  of  air  throogh  its 
bonic  acid.    The  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  in  interior  port,  thus  producing  combosUon  within 
combustion  is  often  seen  by  night  hovering  as  well  as  without.    Argand  burners  are  de- 
over  the  mouths  of  lime  kilns,  too  pale  to  be  signed  to  produce  this  effect    The  blowpipe 
visible  by  day.    When  the  gases  are  poured  out  also  serves  the  same  purpose,  concentrating  at 
from  the  tall  flues  of  steam  engines  or  other  the  same  time  that  it  increases  the  beat.    In  the 
furnaces  burning  anthracite,  the  carbonic  oxide  luminous  jets  which  it  makes  the  diflTerentqoal- 
bursts  into  a  volume  of  flickering,  unsteady  ities  of  the  different  portions  of  the  flame  art 
flame,  as  it  meets  the  atmospheric  oxygen  at  the  plainly  exhibited,  the  greatest  heat  being  pro- 
top  of  the  flues,  sending  out  a  strange  glare  into  duced  just  without  the  point  of  the  yellow  flame, 
the  darkness  around.    It  is  this  flame  which  is  where  is  the  most  intense  combustion.   Outside 
economically  produced  under  the  boilers  of  en-  of  this,  particles  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
gines  connected  with  blast  furnaces  for  smelting  blowpipe  flame  are  oxidized  by  contact  with  the 
iron  ores,  the  unconsnmed  gases  being  passed  atmospheric  oxygen;  within  it,  at  the  point  of  the 
from  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  into  a  large  interior  flame,  they  are  deoxodized,  and  oiides 
chainber,  where  they  meet  the  air  required  for  of  many  metals  are  reduced  to  a  metallic  stale, 
their  complete  combustion.    In  the  ])roduction  (See  Blowpipe.)  The  form  of  the  chimney  sor- 
of  illuminating  gases,  whether  formed  from  oils,  rounding  the  flame  is  also  dedgned  to  cause  tbs 
bituminous  coal,  or  other  substances,  a  portion  air  rising  through  it  to  be  turned  by  atrildng 
of  carbon  is  dissolved  in  the  hydrogen,  and  cor-  against  its  shoulder  and  impinge  upon  the  outer 
ried  along  with  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  ex-  portion  of  the  flame,  thus  increasing  its  inten- 
posed  to  atmospheric  air  and  the  heat  required  sity.    This  effect  is  the  more  decided  from  the 
to  decompose  the  compound.    The  hydrogen  at  high    temperature  of  the  ascen^g   current 
once  begins  to  enter  into  tlie  new  combination  Various  substances  impart  characteristio  bneste 
with  oxygen.    In  so  doing  heat  is  developed,  flame ;  sulphate  of  strontian  ^ves  a  beaotifal 
by  which  the  particles  of  carbon  it  leaves,  and  purple,  copper  fllings  and  sal  ammoniac  a  greeo- 
which  at  once  assume  the  solid  form  of  this  ish  tint,  zinc  a  fine  blue,  dec  (See  PrsoncHarr.) 
element  when  uncombined,  are  rendered  incan-  The  appearance  of  such  colors  in  tbe  use  of  the 
descent,  and  produce  the  yellow  light  of  the  blowpipe  serves  as  an  indication  of  the  presence 
flame.    They  are  swept  upward  by  the  ascend-  of  the  substances  that  commonly  prodoce  them. 
ing  heated  current,  and,  as  they  come  in  contact  (See  Buds  Light,  and  Drummond  Liort). 
with  the  air  on  the  margin  of  the  flame,  they  FLAMEL,  Nioolas,  a  French  scribe  and  rs- 
disappear  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  puted  alchemist,  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the 
internal  part  of  the  flame  is  a  cone  of  uncon-  14th  century,  died  in  Pans,  March  22^  1418). 
Bumed  gas,  which,  though  transparent,  appears  He  combined  the  occupations  of  copyist  and 
dark ;  it  is  protected  by  the  outer  portions  from  bookseller,  married  Pemelle,  a  widow  of  aome 
contact  with  the  air.  Ko  combustion  takes  place  property,    and   also   received   popili   in  his 
within  it,  as  may  bo  shown  by  placing  a  white  house,  to  whom  ho  taught  writiDg  and  the  n- 
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dimeato  of  letters.    The  means  which  he  thos  FLAMINGO,  a  wading  bird  of  the  order  an- 

aeqoired  were  profitably  invested,  and  the  pro-  teres,  fainilj  anatida,  sub-family  phcsnieopteri- 

dmts  of  his  indostry  and  rents  enabled  him  to  lus,  and  QpnuB  phcBnieopterui  (llnn.).    The  bill 

Imild   ho^itals,    fonnd   chapels,    and   endow  is  longer  than  the  head,  high  at  the  base,  com* 

ehnrobeSi  which  he  often  adorned  with  paint-  pressed,  suddenly  bent  at  a  right  angle  m  the 

lags  and  acnlpturea,  especially  with  bass-rehe&  of  middle,  the  sides  growing  narrower,  and  rather 

Idnmlf  and  wife.  Oneof  his  free  lodging  houses  obtuse  at  the  tip;  the  lateral  margins  are  in- 

VM.atill  standing  in  1856,  in  the  rue  de  Mont-  curved  and  finely  laminated ;  the  bi^  to  around 

aiomiey,  in  Pari&  with  the  original  inscription,  and  behind  the  eye  is  covered  with  a  soft  and 

He  teems  to  have  been  a  sagacious  citizen,  skilful  delicate  skin,  finer  than  the  finest  kid,  the  end 

la  making  money,  ambitions  of  renown,  andimi-  being  corneous;  the  nostrils  are  near  the  base, 

tattog  the  devout  and  ostentatious  benevolence  linear,  1|  inches  long ;  length  about  5  inches; 

€f  IM  princes  of  his  time.    His  fame  increased  beyond  the  curve  the  color  is  black,  the  base 

his  death,  and  the  attempt  to  account  for  a  being  orange  and  yellow.    The  wings  are  mod- 


tetnne  which  had  perpetuated  itself  in  many  erate,  with  the  1st  and  2d  quills  nearly  equal 
aMmamentS)  and  been  magnified  by  popular  and  longest ;  the  tail  is  6  inches  long ;  the  tibia 
credulity,  resulted  in  attributing  to  him  the  is  lengthened  and  naked,  and  the  tarsi  very  long 
powewrinn  of  t^e  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  and  slender,  and  both  covered  by  transverse 
Moret  of  making  gold.  In  1561  the  Sommaire  scales  ;  the  toes  are  short,  the  anterior  ones 
pkUmopkique^  a  metrical  treatise  on  alchemy,  united  by  a  membranous  web ;  the  hind  toe 
IVM  pablisned  probably  by  Gohorry,  under  the  is  very  short,  almost  touching  the  groimd,  and 
imiie  of  Flame! ;  and  it  completely  established  free ;  the  claws  are  short  and  fiat  There  are 
Ui  reputation  as  an  alchemist  till  Vilain  criti-  5  or  6  species,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of 
mDjt  investigated  his  history  (1761).  It  has  the  globe,  frequenting  the  sea-shore  and  mar^- 
bcen  supposed  that  the  Jews,  who  were  then  es  in  considerable  fiocks ;  one  acts  as  sentinel 
anoh  persecuted  in  France,  made  him  the  de-  while  the  rest  are  feeding  or  resting,  and  on  tiie 
perttary  of  their  wealth ;  aud  others  have  sup  approach  of  danger  gives  the  alarm  by  a  trum- 
pond  that  the  cabalistic  book  of  Hahreiham  pet-like  noise,  and  starts  off  leading  all  the  rest: 
J'kf^  which  he  is  said  to  have  studied,  con-  they  fiy  either  in  triangular  lines  like  the  wild 
trined  emblematic  signs  of  the  various  places  goose,  or  in  Indian  file  when  they  are  about  to 
ifliece  the  Jews,  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  alight;  they  can  run  quickly,  but  when  walk- 
bid  buried  their  treasures.  ing  are  said  to  assist  themselves  by  placing  the 
il«AMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  member  of  upper  mandible  on  the  ground ;  though  web- 
Mi  CDoient  college  of  priests,  established  by  footed,  they  do  not  swim,  the'webs  serving  to 
Vmia,  eac^  of  whom  was  confined  to  the  ser-  support  them  in  wading  over  soft  mud.  The  food 
irloe  of  a  particular  deity.  The  original  3,  the  consists  of  mollusks,  crustaceans,  fish  spawn, 
iii&U§^  martialU,  and  quirinalis,  consecrated  marine  insects,  and  small  fish ;  the  singular  form 
to  Japlter,  Mars,  and  the  deified  Romulus,  were  of  their  bill  enables  them,  by  turning  it  toward 
■fterward  distinguished  as  majoree,  and  chosen  the  body,  to  place  the  upper  mandible  down- 
ftom  a  select  class  of  the  patrician  order  ^see  ward,  and  thus  to  collect  their  food  as  in  the 
OovvABBiATio);  while  the  later  12,  called  mtn<>-  bowl  of  a  spoon.  The  small  head,  angular- 
Mi^  were  elected  from  the  plebeians.  Their  dig-  shaped  bill,  long  and  slender  neck,  stilt-like 
ato' ^'^M^r  1^0}  l^u^^^^^^f^r^'^^ted  by  neglect  legs,  comparatively  small  body,  and  brilliant 
of  duty,  or  lost  in  consequence  of  an  ill-omened  colors,  render  the  flamingo  one  of  the  most  ez- 
•Tent  ^tnrbing  any  of  their  sacred  perform-  traordinary  forms  among  birds. — ^The  American 
tmoea.  Their  official  dress  was  the  apex,  a  cap,  flamingo  (P.  ruber,  Linn.)  is  about  4  feet  long 
either  eonicid  or  close-fitting,  having  at  the  top  a  from  biU  to  end  of  tail,  and  5^  feet  to  end  of 
pointed  piece  of  olive  wood,  surrounded  at  its  claws ;  the  extent  of  wings  is  5^  feet,  each  wins 
MM  by  a  lock  of  wool  (Jilum,  whence,  accord-  being  16i  inches;  the  tarsus  12^  inches;  biU 
faff  to  some,  their  name,  while  Plutarch  derives  along  gape  6  inches,  along  the  curve  6  inches ; 
Htti/tiipileum,  hat),  the  kena,  or  mantle,  and  the  middle  toe  8}  inches ;  the  circnmferenoe  of  the 
Itnrel  wreath.  The  most  distinguished  member  body  is  only  24  inches,  and  the  weight  about  7i 
9f  thif  eoUege  of  priests  was  the  dialis,  honored  lbs. :  the  female  is  considerably  smaller.  The 
wtth  the  privileges  of  a  seat  in  the  senate,  the  space  between  the  bill  and  eye  is  bare,  but  the 
tofttprmtexta,  a  lictor,  and  the  higher  preroga-  plumage  generally  is  compact  and  tbe  feathers - 
ti^vofprocuring  pardon  or  respite  for  criminals  rounded,  those  on  the  neck  being  short;  the 
trbo  oame  to  him  for  refuge ;  but  he  was  also  color  is  a  bright  scarlet,  deepest  on  the  wings ; 
burdened  by  several  restrictions,  being  forbid-  the  quills  are  black,  the  less  red,  the  feet  I&e 
den,  for  instance,  to  leave  the  city  even  for  a  color,  and  the  iris  blue.  The  habits  of  the  fia- 
ringie  night,  to  swear  an  oath,  to  wear  a  ring,  to  mingo  are  more  nocturnal  than  those  of  the 
ride  or  toneh  a  horse,  and  to  remarry  after  the  herons ;  over  the  water  they  fly  low,  but  over 
death  of  his  wifs,  who  assisted  him  in  the  per-  the  land  very  high,  with  neck  and  legs  eztend- 
formance  of  some  of  his  sacred  functions,  and  ed,  alternately  flapping  their  wings  and  sailing; 
was  ealled^/fofiiftnioa.  In  later  times  t^e  deified  before  alighting  they  generally 'sail  around  the 
emperon  of  Borne-  had  particolar  flamens  ap-  place,  and  come  down  in  the  shallow  water, 
poiated  to  tlieir  worship.  often  wading  to  the  shore;  they  are  very  shy 
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and  difBcult  to  approach.  Tlie  nest  is  made  on  great  importance  for  commercial  and  militarj 
a  hillock  of  mud  about  2  feet  high,  in  the  hoi-  purposes,  and  still  retains  many  of  the  bridges 
low  top  of  which  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  hare  and  other  works  erected  by  the  Roman  em- 
earth  ;  they  are  2  or  8  in  number,  of  a  whito  perors. 

color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg;  the  FLAMININUS,  Titus  QriKnrs,  a  Roman 
bird  covers  the  eggs  standing,  with  one  foot  in  general,  bom  about  230  B.  C,  died  about  175. 
the  water,  and  the  young  are  hatched  about  He  was  elected  consul  in  198,  and  undertook  Uie 
the  end  of  May ;  as  soon  as  born  they  are  said  conduct  of  the  war  against  Philip  II.,  king  of  Ma- 
to  take  to  the  water,  and  cannot  fly  till  tlicy  aro  cedon.  By  pretending  that  his  object  was  to 
8  months  old ;  they  do  not  attain  their  full  scar-  remove  from  Greece  the  Macedonian  yoke,  he 
let  plumage  until  the  2d  year,  being  rose-color-  detached  many  of  the  Greek  states  from  PhiUp, 
ed  during  the  first.  On  account  of  its  shyness  and  defeated  him  at  Cynoscephals  (197),  in 
the  flamingo  is  rarely  hunted,  and  then  only  for  Thessaly,  where  the  Roman  legion  demonstrat- 
its  handsome  feathers.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  ed  its  superiority  over  the  famous  Macedonian 
in  captivity  feeds  on  rice,  maize,  and  similar  phalanx.  By  the  treaty  which  was  soon  after 
substances.  It  inhabits  tlie  warmer  ports  of  concluded  Philip  surrendered  all  the  Greek 
America,  especially  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  not  towns  which  he  possessed  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
uncommon  m  West  Florida  and  northern  Ala-  and  paid  a  heavy  contribution  to  the  Romans, 
bama,  and  is  rare  to  the  nortli  and  west  of  these  At  the  Isthmian  games  in  196  Flamininua  pro- 
points.  The  European  bird  (P.  antiquorumy  claimed,  to  the  greatjoy  of  the  assembled  Greeks^ 
Temm.)  is  smaller  and  less  brilliant.  It  is  a  the  freedom  of  those  states  which  had  been  sub- 
regular  visitant  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra-  dued  by  Macedon.  In  195  he  diminished  the 
nean,  and  sometimes  wanders  to  France  and  power  ofthe  tyrant  NabisofSparta,  after  which 
Germany  ;  it  is  extensively  spread  over  the  ne  occupied  himself  in  restoring  internal  peace 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  very  common  along  and  prosperity  to  Greece.  The  next  anring  be 
the  shores  of  nortliern  Africa.  Its  appearance  returned  to  Rome,  where  his  triumph  lastM  8 
and  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  American  spe-  days.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  ambaasador  to 
cies.  According  to  Gould,  this  species  requires  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  seek  the  surrender 
4  years  to  reach  maturity,  during  which  the  to  the  Romans  of  Hannibal,  who  had  obtained 
plumage  changes  greatly ;  before  the  flrst  moult  an  asylum  there. 

the  color  is  uniform  gray,  with  black  tail  and  FLAMINIUS,  Caitb,  a  Roman  general,  killed 
secondaries ;  in  the  mole,  the  head,  neck,  upper  June  23,  217  B.  0.  He  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
and  under  surfaces,  aro  a  delicate  rosy  white,  pie  in  232,  consid  in  228  and  217,  and  censor 
the  centre  of  the  wing  bright  scarlet,  the  prima-  m  220.  As  tribune  he  carried  lu^ainat  the  opposi- 
ries  black,  the  bill  reddish  at  the  base  and  black  tion  of  the  senate  an  agrarian  uiw.  In  his  first 
at  the  tip,  the  tarsi  and  toes  rosy  red ;  the  scar-  consulship  he  with  his  colleague  attacked  the 
let  color  is  not  assumed  until  the  8d  or  4th  year,  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and  was  defeated.  The 
and  is  brightest  during  spring  and  summer.  0th-  senate  then  recalled  tne  consuls,  but  Flaminius 
er  species  are  the  P.  Chilensis  (MoL),  ignipaU  resisted  the  order  by  refusing  to  open  the  letter, 
liatus  (D'Orb.),  and  partus  (Yieill.).  The  flesh  and  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Insubriana.  A 
of  the  flamingo  is  savory,  and  its  fatty  tongue  is  triumph  was  refused  him  on  his  return,  but  he 
considered  a  delicious  morsel ;  they  were  espe-  was  rewarded  with  demonstrations  of  [)opnlar 
cially  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  favor.  The  circus  FlaminiuM  and  via  Itami" 
many  allusions  to  this  dish  are  found  in  their  nia  were  the  monuments  of  liis  censorship.  In 
writings. — The  position  of  the  flamingo  among  his  second  consulship  he  marched  agiunst  Han- 
birds  has  been  and  is  a  subject  of  dispute ;  some  nibal,  and  rashly  giving  battle,  was  slain,  with 
authors  place  it  among  the  waders  or  gralloSy  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  on  the  border  of 
from  its  long  neck  and  legs,  and  consequent  hah-  Lake  llirasymenus. 

its;  while  others,  and  the  best  authorities,  rank  FLAMSTEED,  John,  the  first  English  ts- 
it  among  the  anseres,  or  web-footed  swimmers,  tronomer  royal,  bom  in  Denby,  near  Derby, 
on  account  of  its  lamellar  duck-like  bill,  webbed  Derbyshire,  Aug.  19,  1646,  died  in  Green- 
feet,  and  muscular  gizzard ;  if  it  be  true  that  tho  wich,  Dec.  81, 1719.  He  was  educated  at  the 
young  run  to  the  water  as  soon  as  tliey  are  born,  firee  school  of  Derby,  where  his  father  lired, 
this  of  itself  would  seem  to  establish  their  rank  and  at  a  very  early  age  manifested  a  strong  in- 
among  the  anseres,  clination  for  astronomical  studies.  His  h^th 
FLAMINIAN  WAT  (Lat.  «ia  JPZ^tminia),  the  was  so  delicate  that  he  was  not  sent  to  a 
principal  road  leading  from  ancient  Rome  to  the  university,  but  continued  for  several  years  to 
northern  provinces,  constructed  in  220  B.  0.,  in  prosecute  his  astronomical  researches  at  home 
the  censorship  of  0.  Flaminius,  from  whom  it  with  great  success.  In  1667  he  demonstrated 
was  named.  It  extended  to  Ariminum.  now  Ri-  the  true  principles  of  the  equation  of  time,  in  a 
mini,  on  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  a!bout  220  tract  which  Dr.  Wallis  subseonently  appended 
m.,  where  it  joined  the  ^milian  way.  It  di-  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Horrocks.  Flam- 
vided  into  2  branches  at  Karnia,  now  Nami,  in  steed  appears  to  have  been  the  first  astronomer 
Umbria,  which  met  at  Fnlginium  (Foligno),  who  brought  into  common  use  the  method  of 
again  dividing  at  Nuceria  (Nocera),  and  meeting  simultaneously  observing  the  right  ascension. of 
at  Fonum  Fortuno)  (Fano).    It  was  a  road  of  the  sun  and  stars,  a  mcMO  by  which  the  ttoe 
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ef  any  sUr  is  determinable  by  means  of  of  a  committee  composed  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton, 

iiMridional  altitudes  and  transits.    In  1669  he  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  others.     The  1st 

eommimicated  to  the  royal  society  his  calcnla-  Tolnme  contains  his  observations  on, the  fixed 

Uai  of  a  solar  eclipse  that  had  been  omitted  in  stars,  planets,  comets,  Ac ;  the  2d,  the  transits 

the  ephemerides  for  the  following  year,  together  of  stars  and  planets  over  the  meridian,  with 

with  Mveral  other  astronomiciu  observations,  their  places ;  the  8d,  an  account  of  the  methods 

Xliis  communication  was  submitted  to  a  com*  and  instruments  used  by  Tycho  Brahe  and  Mm- 

■Ittte  of  that  body,  who  sent  him  a  letter  of  sel^  and  various  catalogues  of  fixed  stars,  in- 

flMmfrir     Li  1670  he  visited  London  in  company  eluding  his  own  catalogue  of  2,984  stars.    He 

«ith  his  father,  and  was  introduced  to  the  sa-  also  prepared  an  Atlas  CcBlestU^  as  an  accom- 

iraiits  of  the  metropolis.    When  returning  to  paniment  to  the  above  work,  which  appeared 

Derl^,  he  passed  through  Cambridge,  where  he  in  1729. 

cnfeered  himself  a  student  of  Jesus  college,  and  FLANDERS  (Fr.  Flandre^  Flemish  .FZofi- 

nade  tiie  acquaintance  of  Wroe,  Barrow,  and  dem.  Dutch  Vloanderen%  formerly  a  part  of 

Vawton.  In  1678  he  composed  his  treatise  on  the  the  Netherlands  or  Low  Countries  of  western 

*  True  and  Apparent  Places  of  the  Planets  when  Europe,  now  included  in  Belgium,  Hollimd,  and 

it  their  Greatest  and  Least  Distance  from  our  France.    Stretching  along  the  German  ocean 

Sardk,^  a  work  of  which  Newton  availed  him-  from  the  W.  inlet  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  entrance 

•elf  in  his  first  edition  of  the  Frineipia.    In  of  the  straits  of  Dover,  it  was  l)ounded  N.  and 

1674  app^ured  his  Ephemeriiy  whicli,  with  2  E.  by  that  river  and  its  branch  the  Dender, 

barometers  previously  constructed  by  him,  was  while  on  the  S.  it  joined  the  province  of  Ar> 

ttaasnted  by  his  friend  Sir  Jonas  Moore  to  tois,  the  old  country  of  the  Atrebates.     The 

Sharles  IL,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  7th  ceo- 

la  1675,  having  long  before  decided  on  entering  tury,  when  Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyon  and  treaa* 

Ilia  church,  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders,  urer  of  King  Dagobert  I.,  viented  northern 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  king^s  attention  hav«  Neustria.    By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  848,  Flan- 

ipig  been  called  to  the  enormous  errors  of  the  ders  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 

ashonomical  tables  then  in  use,  he  resolved  to  and  in  868  it  was  erected  into  a  county  undw 

jkmi  an  observatory,  of  which  Flamsteed,  the  rule  of  Baldwin  of  the  Iron  Arm,  son-in-law 

tbroogh  the  mediation  of  Moore,  was  appointed  of  King  Charles  the  Bald.    Baldwin's  succes- 

tiia  first  director.    The  erection  of  the  observa-  sors  took  rank  among  the  6  lay  peers  of  France, 

tonr  was  completed  in  1676,  but  the  astronomer  and  figured  conspicuously  in  French  history. 

bai  already  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  du-  His  family  having  become  extinct  in  1119,  the 

'.tSei^  having  established  himself  in  Greenwich,  county  was  held  until  1127  by  Charles  I.  the 

Sfaa  new  observatory  received  the  name  of  Good,  son  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark ;  then 

.  Jlamateed  house.    It  was  so  inadequately  sup-  for  a  year  by  William  Cliton,  the  nephew  of 

|iiled  with  astronomical  apparatus  that  its  prin-  Henry  I.  of  England ;  and  finally  by  Thierry, 

«faa],  out  of  his  scanty  salary  of  £100  a  year,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  dynasty, 

jonea  not  regularly  paid,  and  his  other  limit-  known  as  the  Alsatian,  reigned  until  1280.    A 

•«d  resources,  had  to  provide  most  of  those  in-  last  family  of  counts  was  inaugurated  by  Guy  de 

afemments  which  were  indispensable  to  the  sue-  Dampierre,  and  lasted  until  1884,  when  ilan- 

oearfU  prosecution  of  his  researches.    Here,  dcrs  was  united  to  the  states  of  Philip  the  Bdd 

bowever,  notwithstanding  every  disadvantage,  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the 

flamsteed  composed  his  great  work,  ffiatoria  last  count    At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold 

CtUtUii^  the  period  of  whose  publication  forms  in  1477,  hisdaughter  Mary,  bv  marrying  tlie  arch- 

an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  modern  astronomy,  duke  Maximilian,  brought  Flanders  to  the  house 

In  1684  he  was  presented  by  the  lord  keeper  of  Austria.    It  was  incorporated  by  the  em^ 

ITorth  to  the  small  living  of  Burslow  in  Surrey,  peror  Charles  V.  among  the  17  provinces  which 

.the  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  he  ever  ob-  formed  the  circle  of  Burgundy.    On  his  abdica- 

tained.    Mr.  Francis  Baily^s  discovery  of  his  tion  it  became  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Spain, 

.  papers  and  correspondence,  in  1832,  has  thrown  which  lost  a  portion  of  it  by  its  northernmost 

moehlightonthehistory  of  his  differences  with  section  being  annexed  to  Seeland  when  the  7 

Hawton  and  Halley.    These  documents  give  us  United  Provinces  declared  their  independence. 

!  Xlamsteed^s  version  of  those  unseemly  squabbles,  Afterward  a  portion  of  its  southern  territory 

,and  it  is  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  reputation  of  was  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  received  the 

,  tboae  great  masters  of  science ;  but  there  is  an-  name  of  French  Flanders.    In  1718  the  peace 

other  account  of  these  matters  in  Sir  David  of  Utrecht  transferred  Flanders  from  Spain  to 

Brewster's  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  &c.,  of  Sir  Austria.    In  1792  it  was  invaded  by  the  Freneh, 

Isaac  Newton,"  which  makes  their  conduct  who  held  it  until  1814,  during  which  period  it 

toward  him  appear  less  culpable,  though  neither  formed  the  departments  of  Lys  and  Scheldt. 

Jut  nor  generous,  than  Flamsteed  would  lead  On  the  fall  of  tne  French  empire,  it  was  siren 

as  to  suppose.    His  HUtoria  CoUestU  Britan-  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands^ho  divided  it 

hUm  (8  vols,  foi,  London,  1725)  was  not  pub-  into  2  provinces,   East   and  West   Flandera, 

lishea  complete   till  after  his  death,  though  which  unce  1881  have  constituted  an  important 

a  partial  edition  had  been  issued  in    1712,  partof  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.    In  spite  of  ao 

iRlpinst  .his  protest,  by  Halley,  under  authority  many  revolutions,  Flanders  has  always  been 
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distingnished  for  its  indastml,  commercial,  and  bj  which  it  is  watered  on  the  S.,  it  has  only 
agricnltural  prosperity.  As  early  as  the  12th  small  streams  emptying  into  the  sea.  Its  sorw 
century  its  cities  bad  acquired  considerable  im-  face  is  generally  flat;  and  although  most  of  its 
portADce  through  their  manufactures,  and  had  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  it  has  been,  through  un- 
secured a  certain  degree  of  freedom.  The  dem-  tiring  industry,  so  much  improved  that  it  yidds 
ocratic  spirit  kept  even  pace  with  the  pro-  abundant  cropsof  wheat,  oleaginous  plants,  flax, 
gress  of  trade  and  industry ;  and  in  the  follow-  and  tobacco.  Cattle  and  horses  are  abundant, 
ing  centuries  the  Flemish  cities  were  so  many  The  manufacture  of  linen  and  damask  is  the 
republican  communities,  governing  themselves,  principal  branch  of  industry.  Capital,  Bruges; 
and  paying  little  more  than  a  nominal  obedience  other  chief  towns,  Ostend,  Fumes,  Ypres,  Cour- 
to  their  counts.    They  more  than  once  took  the  tray,  and  Dizmude. 

management  ofaffairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  FLANNEL,  the  plainest  fabric  of  woollen 
successfully  resisted  their  lord  paramount,  the  yams,  commonly  slightly  woven.  It  is  well 
king  of  France.  Such  was  the  case  in  1887,  adapted  for  under  clothing  where  the  tempera- 
when  Jacques  van  Artevelde,  the  brewer  of  turo  is  changeable,  the  material  being  a  poor 
Ghent,  expelled  Count  Louis  I.  from  the  coun-  conductor  of  heat^  and  readily  absorbing  per^ 
try,  caused  his  countrymen  to  acknowledge  spiration,  which  slowly  evaporates  from  its 
Edward  III.  of  England  as  king  of  France,  and  surface  without  chilling  the  body.  Flannels 
held  for  a  while  the  balance  between  the  two  are  also  made  of  yams  into  which  cotton  is  in- 
great  contending  nations.  Even  when  the  cit-  troduced  in  various  proportions;  and  again  of  a 
ies  of  Flanders  consented  to  submit  to  their  warp  of  cotton  thread  crossed  by  woof  of  wofA- 
sovereigns,  they  protected  their  liberties  and  len  yams.  A  most  delicate  flannel  for  the  wear 
privileges  against  any  encroachment,  which  of  infants  consists  of  silk  and  wooL  Cotton  or 
fact  is  clearly  evidenced  by  their  repeated  re-  Canton  flannel  is  a  twilled  fabric,  wholly  corn- 
volts  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The  posed  of  cotton,  a  nap  being  raised  on  one  side 
interest  of  their  lords,  however,  was  to  deal  of  the  stuff. 

mildly  with  subjects  from  whom  they  could  ob-  FLAT,  in  music,  the  character  b  used  to  de- 
tain immense  sums  of  money  by  voluntary  tax-  note  that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  is 
ation.  It  was  through  them  indeed  that  the  to  be  depressed  a  chromatic  semitone  below  its 
house  of  Burgundy  became  the  wealthiest  in  natural  pitch.  Thus  Db  signifies  a  semitone  be- 
Europe,  for  they  had  then  reached  the  height  low  D  natural  (ti). 

of  their  prosperity ;  many  burgesses  of  Ghent,  FLATBUSH,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Ypres,  and  Bruges  had  princely  fortunes,  and  Kings  co.,  N.  Y.,  memorable  for  a  British  vie- 
plenty  was  apparent  everywhere.  Charles  V.,  tory  over  the  Americans  in  1776 ;  pop.  in  1856, 
Dy  forbearance  and  skilful  management,  concili-  8,280.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy  called 
ated  the  Flemings,  and  even  the  despotbm  of  Erasmus  Hall,  and  contains  several  churches. 
Philip  II.  could  not  entirely  alienate  them  from  FLATHEAD  INDIANS,  a  term  applied  to 
Spain.  Flanders  is  still  a  well  cultivated  coun-  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  Oregon 
ti^*,  famous  for  its  industry  and  commerce,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  imd  along 
forming  the  richest  part  of  Belgium ;  but  the  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  from  Salmon  river 
indomitable  spirit  of  old  times  has  been  tamed  in  lat.  58"*  80'  N.  to  Umqua  river  in  46"*  K.— * 
into  a  moderate  love  of  political  liberty.  (See  the  Nootka  Columbians  of  Dr.  Scooler.  The 
Flemish  Language  and  Literatube.)  name  is  derived  from  the  practiee  of  flattening 

FLANDERS,  East,  a  province  of  Belgium,  the  skulls  of  their  infants  bv  various  niediani- 

bounded  N.  by  Holland,  E.  by  the  Scheldt  col  contrivances ;  the  model  of  the  defonnity 

^separating  it  mostly  from  the  province  of  is  the  some  in  all  the  tribes,  and  much  like  that 

Antwerp)  and  by  South  Brabant,  S.  by  Hai-  observed  in  the  ancient  Peruvian  crania.    The 

nault,  and  W.  by  West  Flanders ;  area,  1,154 sq.  forehead  is  depressed  and  indented;  the  upper 

m.;  pop.inl856, 77G,9G0.  It  forms  on  extensive  and  middle  parts  of  the  face  are  ponied  back 

plain,  drained  by  the  Scheldt  and  its  tributaries,  so  that  the  orbits  are  directed  a  little  upward ; 

whicii,  being  united  by  canals,  afford  ample  the  head  is  so  elongated  that  in  extreme  cases 

water  communication.    Its  soil  is  not  of  supe-  the  top  becomes  nearly  ahorixontal  plane;  the 

rior  quality,  but  is  industriously  cultivated,  and  parietals  are  bent  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle, 

it  gives  excellent  crops  of  flax,  hemp,  wheat,  and  instead  of  the  occiput  constitate  the  po&e- 

rye,  cole  wort,  hops,  beets,  potatoes,  and  other  rior  portion  of  the  head;  the  breadth  of  the 

vegetables.    Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised,  skull  and  face  is  much  increased,  and  the  two 

Manufactures  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  sides  are  in  most  cases  unsymmetrioal.    The 

comprise  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  best  known  tribra  which  flatten  the  beads  of 

beet-root  sugar.    Capital,  Ghent;  other  chief  their  children  are  the  Chinooka,  OdapnyiSi 

towns,  Oudcnardo,  Termonde,  Eecloo,  Alost,  Clickitats,  Clatsops,  Oowalitsk,  rad  ClaUUmL 

and  St.  Nicholas.  Among  the  Chinooka  the  child  k  plaeed  In  a 

FLANDERS,  West,  a  province  of  Belgium,  wooden  cradle,  and  a  pad  of  graaa  is  tightly 

bounded  N.  W.  by  the  German  ocean,  S.  W.  by  bandaged  over  the  forenead  aiM  eyca,  so  that 

France,  and  E.  by  the  Belgian  provinces  of  Hai-  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sea  or  move;  and 

nault  and  East  Flanders;  area,  1,250  sq.m.;  pop.  when  bandaged  and  snspended  in  the  usual 

inl856, 624,912.  Beside  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  way,  the  head  is  aotoally  lover  than  ihb  lert. 
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A  more  cniel  way  is  practised  in  other  tribes  vertical  direction  (as  in  the  Natchez)  or  a  longi* 
bj  binding  a -flat  board  obliquely  on  the  fore-  tudinal  oneTas  in  the  ancient  Peruvians).  The 
iMad.  These  processes  continued  for  several  flattened  skmlmnst  be  classed  among  the  strange 
months  produce  the  coveted  deformity,  which,  whims  of  nations,  with  the  small  feet  of  the 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Pickering,  disappears  Chinese,  the  perforated  ears  and  lips  of  savages, 
with  age,  so  that  most  adults  present  no  trace  and  the  tapering  waists  of  Europeans. 
of  it.  This  shape  of  the  head  is  so  highly  prized  FLAVEL,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and 
among  the  Chinooks  that  their  slaves  are  not  author,  born  in  Broomsgrove,  Worcestershire, 
allowed  to  practise  artificial  flattening.  The  about  1627,  died  in  Exeter,  June  26,  1691.  He 
internal  capacity  of  the  skull  is  not  diminished  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  curate 
by  the  flatness,  and  the  intellect  is  not  aflectcd,  at  Diptford,  from  which  place  he  was  called 
as  all  travellers  agree  that  these  nations  are  re-  in  1656  to  Dartmouth.  He  was  one  of  the 
markably  shrewd  and  intelligent ;  it  is  said,  2,000  clergymen  who  refused  to  subscnbe  to 
however,  that  they  are  particularly  subject  to  the  "Act  of  CJonformity,"  passed  in  1662,  and 
apoplexy.  The  Chinooks  are  the  best  known  was  therefore  expelled  from  his  benefice.  He 
of  the  Flatheads ;  they  inhabit  the  S.  shore  of  continued,  however,  to  preach  as  opportunity 
the  straits  of  Fuca,  and  the  deeply  indented  ofifered,  in  private  dwellings,  obscure  neighbor* 
territory  as  far  as  and  including  the  tide  waters  hoods,  or  forests,  till  1687,  when  the  royal  li» 
of  the  Columbia  river.  They  are  commonly  of  cense  being  granted  to  worship  without  molesta- 
diminutive  stature,  with  ill-shaped  limbs  and  un-  tion,  he  resumed  his  public  labors  in  a  new 
prepossessing  features ;  the  oblique  eye  and  the  church  erected  by  his  people.  Most  of  his 
arched  nose  are  occasionally  seen  among  them ;  works,  which  are  held  in  high  esteem  and  have 
their  complexion  is  darker  than  that  of  the  more  been  many  times  reprinted,  were  composed 
northern  tribes  who  do  not  flatten  the  head  during  the  period  of  his  persecution.  "  Uus- 
They  have  the  filthy  habits  and  the  usual  vices  bandry  Spiritualized^^  is  one  of  the  most  popa- 
of  theN.  W.  Indians,  but  are  said  to  be  supe-  lor;  among  his  other  chief  works  are :  "A  Trea- 
rior  to  the  hunting  tribes  of  America  in  the  tise  of  the  Soul  of  Man,"  "  The  Fountain  of 
useful  and  ornamental  arts ;  their  climate  is  Life,"  "  The  Method  of  Grace,"  "  A  Token  for 
eomparatively  mild  and  moist  from  the  preva-  Mourners,"  &c.  An  edition  in  6  vols.  8vo.  ap- 
lenoe  of  westerly  winds,  and  they  are  a  nshing  peared  in  London  in  1820. 
and  maritime  people.  They  difier  from  the  FLAX,  the  common  name  of  tne  plant  linum 
northern  tribes  in  language  as  well  as  in  phys-  tisitatuHmum.  and  also  of  its  most  important 
ioEd  characters;  they  speak  in  a  quiet,  de liber-  product,  the  filaments  obtained  from  the  fibrous 
ate  manner,  and  their  words  can  hardly  be  re])-  covering  of  its  hollow  stems,  used  from  the  re- 
resented  by  any  combinations  of  known  letters,  motest  times  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  thread. 
Dr.  Pickering  says  they  have  no  method  of  The  coverings  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  testify 
ealutation  or  of  expressing  approbation.  They  that  the  linen  mentioned  by  the  most  ancient 
are  regarded  as  a  dangerous  race  by  travellers,  writers  was  the  product  of  the  flax  plant,  still 
Dr.  Morton,  in  plates  42  to  60  of  the  Craiiia  cultivated  for  its  valuable  fibre.  This,  however, 
Americana^  gives  descriptive  illustrations  of  sev-  ^  not  the  only  useful  product  of  the  plant.  Its 
eral  skalls  of  the  Columbia  river  tribes.  They  seeds  furnish  the  important  oil  called  linseed 
are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  from  dis-  oil ;  and  of  the  residue,  after  this  is  express- 
eases  and  vices  introduced  by  the  whites ;  there  ed,  is  made  the  oil  cake  which  is  extensively 
is  probably  not  a  tribe  that  can  number  500  in-  used  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattle.  On  ac- 
4ividuala,  and  many  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft ^s  tables  count  of  its  mucilaginous  character,  flax  seed  is 
are  placed  below  100;  the  whole  Indian  popu-  also  employed  in  medicine,  its  infusion  in  boil- 
lation  of  Oregon  is  not  much  above  20,000.  The  ing  water  having  a  soothing  effect  in  cases  of 
Flatheads  S.  of  the  Columbia  river,  or  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  intestines,  &c. ;  and 
Salish,  are  only  about  300  souls ;  they  are  said  when  ground  to  meal  and  mixed  with  hot  water, 
to  occupy  60  lodges  on  St.  Mary^s  river,  in  it  forms  an  excellent  emollient  poultice.  The 
Washington  territory,  E.  of  the  Cascade  moun-  flax  plant  is  a  slender  annual,  growing  from  2 
tains.  The  custom  of  flattening  the  head  is  to  8  feet  in  height,  bearing  small  lanceolate  leaves 
▼ery  ancient,  but  the  modern  Indians,  except  distributed  alternately  over  the  stalks.  These 
those  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  do  not  generally  prac-  terminate  in  delicate  blue  flowers,  which  are 
tiae  it;  it  was  a  custom  in  Peru  before  the  ar-  aucceeded  by  globular  seed  vessels  of  the  size  of 
rival  of  the  Incas,  and  was  practised  also  by  the  small  peas,  containing  each  10  seeds.  These  are 
Inca  Peruvians  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  oval  and  flat,  of  brown  color,  and  remarkably 
It  seems  to  have  been  principally  employed  by  bright,  smooth,  and  slippery.  The  outer  portion 
the  Toltecan  branch  of  the  American  nations,  or  husk  is  mucilaginous,  yielding  52.7  per  cent, 
inclndingthesemi-civilized  race  of  Mexico,  Peru,  of  a  pure  gum  soluble  in  cold  water;  and  the 
and  Central  America,  and  the  ancient  mound  interior  portion  yields  the  peculiar  oil  already 
builders  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys ;  referred  to.  The  plant,  now  cultivated  in  al- 
the  Natchez  tribe  of  Florida  and  the  south-  most  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  supposed  by 
em  states,  the  Choctaws,  and  the  Caribs  f  both  many  to  have  been  flrst  known  in  Egypt,  or 
insular  and  continental)  flattened  the  skulls  of  possibly  in  the  elevated  plains  of  central  Asia; 
their  children  by  various  devices  either  in  a  out  though  no  doubt  a  native  of  warm  climates, 
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the  fibre  attains  its  greatest  fineness  and  perfeo-  n&otare  of  flax  in  Ohio,  Eentaeky,  and  Indiana, 
tion  in  temperate  regions.  The  seed,  however,  is  The  amonnt  of  flax  seed  exported  from  Philadel- 
richer  in  the  tropics.  Near  the  northern  limits  phia  increased  from  70,000  bnshels  In  1762  to 
of  its  oultivation  the  product  of  the  flax  is  110,412  in  1771.  The  production  of  flax  in  the 
abundant,  but  the  quality  is  inferior.  The  flax  United  States  aooording  to  the  last  oen8as(1850) 
of  Uolland  and  Belgium  is  rated  as  worth  from  was  7,709,676  lbs.,  of  whioh  2,100,116  lbs.  were 
$750  to  $900  per  ton,  while  that  of  Russia,  raised  in  Kentucky,  1,000,460  in  Virginia,  and 
whoso  export  is  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  an-  040,577  in  New  York ;  and  of  flax  seed  562,807 
nually,  brings  only  about  $240  per  ton.  This  bushels,  of  which  75,801  bnshels  were  raised  in 
difiercnce  is,  however,  to  bo  attributed  in  part  Kentucky,  52,818  in  Virginia,  and  57,068  in  New 
to  the  extreme  care  given  by  the  Hollanders  and  York.  The  amount  of  flax  raised  io  the  Union  in 
Belgians  to  its  preparation.  The  Irish,  who  1858  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  lbs.  The  pro- 
have  cultivated  the  crop  from  the  early  period  duction  has  hitherto  been  entirely  for  home  con- 
when  tlie  plant  was  introduced  into  their  coun-  sumption,  but  eflbrts  have  lately  been  made  to 
try,  and  who  would  seem  to  possess  as  great  increase  it.  The  imports  of  unmanufactured 
natural  advantages  for  its  successful  culture  as  flax  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1858,  were 
any  people,  rarely  furnish  so  valuable  an  artide  valued  at  $197,084. — ^The  flax  crop  thrives  upon 
as  the  Belgians.  The  reason  is  thus  given  in  a  almost  any  good  soil  thoroughly  pulverized  and 
document  published  by  the  Belgian  government  well  drained,  but  more  especially  upon  rich  sandy 
in  1841 :  *^  The  flax  of  Ireland,  when  first  pulled,  looms  regularly  supplied  with  moisture  during 
is  as  good  as  ours,  but  the  Irish  are  negligent,  the  spring  months.  In  Ohio,  8  pecks  of  seed 
Our  flax  is  immediately  put  in  water;  theirs  is  are  sown  to  the  acre,  which  yields  fh>m  6  to  12 
left  to  get  heated  in  the  air,  while  they  go  away  bushels  of  seed  and  from  1  to  2  tons  of  straw, 
to  drink  and  enjoy  themselves.  Our  peasants  which  is  manufactured  into  tow  for  rope  walks 
are  watchful,  and  take  the  flax  at  the  end  of  5  and  paper  mills.  It  may  be  sown  yery  early 
or  8  days,  according  to  the  condition  they  find  in  the  spring,  and  to  good  advantage  succeeding 
it  in ;  the  Irish  do  it  just  when  they  please,  a  crop  of  grain.  As  it  is  gathered  in  July  or 
Our  flax,  when  covered  with  mud,  is  spread  out  early  in  August,  another  crop  may  be  obtained 
carefully  in  a  fine  meadow,  when  the  first  from  the  same  land  during  the  season.  A  oom- 
shower  cleanses  it ;  in  Ireland  it  is  thrown  down  mon  practice  with  the  Belgians  is  to  tow  the 
almost  anywhere.  The  women  with  us  often  white  carrot  broadcast  with  the  flax,  and  when 
take  the  preparation  of  the  flax  upon  themselves;  the  latter  is  gathered,  which  is  done  by  puUing 
but  in  Ireland  the  flax  is  prepared  in  mills."  Jie  plants  by  th§  roots,  the  soil  is  loosened 
The  product  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  from  around  the  young  carrots,  and  being  tiien  top- 
25,000  to  80,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  with  dressed  with  liquid  manure,  they  thrive  luxu- 
what  is  grown  in  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and  riantly.  Grass  or  clover  seed  is  also  often 
the  south  of  Scotland,  the  whole  produce  of  the  sown  immediately  upon  the  flax  seed.  The  bet- 
British  isles  is  rated  at  about  85,000  tons,  while  ter  soils  take  8  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  the 
the  consumption  varies  from  80,000  to  105,000  poorer  2  bushels.  The  flnest  fibre  is  obtained 
tons.  The  greater  part  of  the  importation  is  by  a  thick  growth  of  slender  stalks.  The  Dutch 
from  Russia,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  take  great  pains  to  weed  the  crop  by  haod, 
Baltic.  About  5,000,000  lbs.  are  obtained  from  when  the  plants  are  2  or  8  inches  high.  In 
Belgium,  wliich  is  about  \  of  its  whole  product^  June  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  the  fields 
the  total  value  of  which  is  calculated  at  $12,-  present  a  beautiful  appearance,  covered  with 
500,000.  The  rich  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  the  delicate  blue  flowers.  The  time  for  gather- 
well  adapted  for  its  cultivation,  and  the  product  ing  is  indicated  by  the  leaves  beginnmg  to 
of  Egypt  is  increasing  under  the  encouragement  drop  ofl^,  and  by  the  bottom  of  the  atukt  becom- 
given  by  the  English,  who  find  it  more  econom-  ing  yellow  ;  also  by  the  condition  of  the  seed 
ical  to  procure  their  supplier  from  foreign  coun-  bolls^  which  should  be  examined  almost  ddly 
tries  than  from  their  own.  Flax  appears  to  have  about  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  crop.  When 
been  cultivated  in  Now  Netheriands  as  early  as  the  ripest  on  being  cut  open  with  a  sharp  knifb 
1626.  The  seed  of  flax  was  ordered  to  be  intro-  do  not  appear  within  whitish  and  watenr, 
duced  into  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  1629,  but  firm  and  dark  green,  Uie  flax  is  fit  for  puU- 
and  flax  was  cultivated  in  that  state  soon  after  ing.  Soon  afler  this  the  seeds  would  hegin  to 
the  war  of  independence,  particularly  at  a  dis-  ffdl,  and  the  flbre  would  lose  its  rilkineea  and 
tance  from  the  coast.  Manufactories  for  msikr  elasticity.  But  if  it  be  derired  to  obtain  seed 
ing  sail  cloth  were  established  at  Salem  and  for  sowing,  the  plants  must  be  allowed  to  fbUy 
Springfield  in  1790.  In  Virginia  flax  was  an-  ripen  at  the  cost  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
nually  cultivated,  spun,  and  woven  by  Oapt.  fibre.  As  the  flax  is  pulled,  it  is  ffathered  In 
Matthews  prior  to  1648.  Bounties  for  its  pro-  bundles  to  dry ;  and  then  if  the  seeda  are  thor- 
duction  in  that  colony  were  ofiered  in  1657.  oughty  ripened,  they  may  be  separated  by  the 
Flax  was  among  the  products  for  the  encourage-  threshing  mill.  The  ordinary  course,  however, 
ment  of  whose  cultivation  the  British  parlla-  isto  strip  the  seedsby  the prooesB called  rippling^ 
ment  made  considerable  grants  to  the  patentees  which  is  drawing  the  stalka,  a  handfbl  at  a  txm% 
of  Georgia  in  1733,  1743,  and  1749.  Early  through  a  set  of  iron  teeth  atiuiding  In  a  row, 
attention  was  given  to  the  cultivation  and  man-  i   inch  apart  at  top  and  i  inoh  at  bottom. 
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Four  mea  with  two  rippling  oombs  will  separate  is  found  to  separate  by  the  fingers  fh>m  the 

the  seeds^  it  is  estimated,  from  more  than  an  boon,  and  this  breaks  without  bending.    At 

acre  of  flax  in  a  day.    The  seed  bolls  should  bo  this  stage  also  several  stalks  knotted  together 

well  dried,  and  then  stored  away  in  bags  in  sink  in  the  water.    The  duration  of  the  process 

ao  airy  place.    At  convenient  times  they  are  is  from.  6  to  20  days.    The  riper  the  plant, 

threshed  and  winnowed  to  separate  the  seed  the  longer  is  the  time  required ;  hence  the  ne- 

from  the  capsules,  preparatory  to  obtaining  by  cessity  of  sorting  the  stalks  into  bundles  of 

expression  the  oil  and  the  oil  cake.    The  culture  similar  qualities.    The  bundles,  being  lifted  out 

of  flax  and  its  preparation  fur  market  involve  of  the  water  by  Jiand,  are  set  on  end  to  drain 

more  labor  than  aJmost  any  other  crop.    The  for  24  hours,  and  the  stalks  are  then  spread 

seeds  are  preferred  which  are  brought  from  Ri-  upon  grass,  and  occasionally  turned,  to  bo  soft- 

ga, and  next  to  these  the  Dutch;  the  American  ened  and  ripened  by  exposure  for  several  days. 

produce  a  coarser  stem.    The  soil  should  be  When  again  gathered  and  made  into  sheaves, 

thoroughly  prepared  by  repeated  harrowing  these  may  be  kept  for  years  in  stacks,  the  qual- 

after  deep  ploughing.    The  weeding  requires  ity  of  the  fibre  continuing  to  improve  for  some 

peculiar  care,  that  it  may  be  sufficient  without  seasons.    Though  the  fermenting  process  is  not 

iqjury  to  the  young  plants.    The  soil  should  be  intended  to  pass  to  the  putrefying  stage,  a  dis- 

kept  rich  by  judicious  manuring ;   for  flax  is  agreeable  odor  is  given  out  from  the  flax,  which 

commonly  regarded  as  an  exhausting  crop.   The  even  contaminates  the  air  of  the  district,  and 

plan  of  returning  to  the  soil  the  water  in  which  the  waters  are  so  affected  that  the  fish  are  poi- 

the  stalks  are  steeped,  by  which  it  is  estimated  soned.    A  more  expeditious  and  agreeable  pro- 

/y  of  the  nutritious  matter  taken  away  are  re-  cess  was  therefore  highly  desirable,  and  such 

stored,  is  highly  recommended.    The  pure  fibre  was  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  K.  B.  Schenck  of 

yields  no  ashes,  so  that  it  takes  nothing  from  New  York,  and  successfully  introduced  into  the 

the  soil,  and  the  manure  of  the  cattle  fed  upon  fiax  districts  of  Ireland  in  1847.    This  consisted 

the  oil  cake  will  restore  much  of  the  solid  con-  in  steeping  the  stalks  in  water  heated  by  steam 

•titaents  of  the  seeds.    Dr.  Ure  gives  the  fol-  pipes  to  a  temperature  of  about  90°  F.    The 

lowing  mixture  of  salts,  ^' which  it  has  been  said  gummy  matter  is  thus  rapidly  decomposed,  so 

will  replace  chemically  the  constituents  of  the  that  in  about  60  hours  the  operation  is  cora- 

plants  produced  from  an  acre  of  land,  viz. :  pleted  without  the  escape  of  any  disagreeable 

muriate  of  potash,  80  lbs. ;  common  salt,  28 ;  odors.    The  mucilaginous  water  is  then  drawn 

tmrned  gypsum,  powdered,  34 ;  bone  dust,  54 ;  ofl^  and  the  flax  is  set  to  dry  upon  frames,  the 

•olphate  of  magnesia,  56."    The  preparation  of  waste  steam  of  the  engine  being  used,  if  neces- 

the  flax  for  market  finds  occupation  for  the  cul-  sary,  to  heat  the  air  for  hastening  the  drying.  By 

tivators  in  the  winter  season  ;  but  this  can  be  this  process  time  is  economized,  a  serious  nui- 

eoonomically  conducted  only  where  many  are  sance  is  abated,  and  the  fibre  of  the  flax  is  rather 

engaged  in  the  culture,  and  mills  are  provided  improved  in  strength  and  color,  if  care  has  been 

with  the  requisite  machinery.    In  the  fiax  dis-  token  that  the  water  be  not  over-heated  or  the 

tricts  of  Belgium  it  is  stated  there  are  no  pau-  operation  too  long  continued.    Other  improve- 

pera,  as  the  whole  population  find  employment  ments  have  also  been  introduced,  as  that  of  Mr. 

daring  the  winter. — The  fii*st  process  in  the  pre-  Bower  of  Leeds,  which  consists  in  rolling  the 

paration  of  the  fibre  is  to  steep  the  stalks  in  stalks  after  they  have  been  steeped  in  cold  or 

water,  until  fermentation  takes  place.  This  cans-  worm  water,  again  steeping,  and  again  rolling. 

ea  the  glutinous  matter,  which  binds  the  harl  or  The  glutinous  matter  is  thus  more  thoroughly 

the  fibrous  portion  to  the  woody  core,  called  the  removed.    The  addition  of  a  pound  of  caustio 

boon,  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  fibres  are  ammonia  or  of  common  salt  or  Glauber  salt  to 

thus  set  free.     The  water  most  suitable  for  every  150  pounds  of  rain  water  is  recommend- 

this  purpose  is  soft  river  water.    The  fiax  is  ed ;  and  the  temperature  being  kept  at  from  90^ 

left  more  free  from  color  by  a  stream  of  water  to  120°,  the  operation  may  be  completed  in  80 

flowing  over  the   bundles  than  if  these  are  hours.    The  most  rapid  process,  however,  is  to 

steeped,  as  is  often  done,  in  a  pool,  the  water  steep  the  flax  for  a  short  time,  and  then  exhaust 

of  which  is  kept  to  be  applied  to  the  soil.    This  the  air  from  its  fibres  by  the  action  of  an  air 

process  is  called  water-retting  or  rotting.    The  pump.    Twice  steeping  and  twice  exhausting 

result  is  sometimes  obtained  by  exposing  the  the  air  serve  to  remove  the  glutinous  matter  in 

flax  on  grass  plots  to  the  dew  and  rain,  when  a  few  hours.     Attempts  have  been  made  to 

the  operation  is  called  dew-retting.    This  re-  substitute  for  the  retting  mechanical  methods 

quires  much  longer  time,  and  also  the  control  of  separating  the  fibre  from  the  boon,  but  they 

of  extensive  grass  fields.     It  is  an  excellent  have  not  been  successful,  owing  to  the  inferior 

method   to  combine  the  two  processes,  com-  quality  ofthe  filaments  thus  prepared.  Theintro- 

mencingwith  the  water-retting,  and  when  the  duction  of  chemical  matters  to  hasten  the  fermen- 

boon  is  partially  rotted  and  the  gummy  matter  tation  has  been  greatly  objected  to  from  their 

looseneo,  to  complete  the  operation  upon  the  liability  to  weaken  the  fibres.    The  reducing  of 

Sass;  the  risk  of  carrying  the  fermentation  too  the  fibre  to  the  condition  of  cotton  by  the  pro- 

r  and  iiguring  the  fibre  is  thus  avoided.   When  cess  of  the  chevalier  Olaussen  has  excited  strong 

the  steeping  process  alone  is  employed,  the^ax  opposition  on  this  account.    lie  had  observed 

is  removed  from  Uie  water  as  soon  as  the  harl  that  the  flax  caught  in  the  branches  overhang- 
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ing  a  stream  in  Brazil,  which  ran  through  his  ahoot  24  Ihs.  of  flax  are  obtained  and  0  or  10 
flax  fields,  was  by  repeated  wotting  and  expo-  lbs.  of  tow.  The  breaking  of  100  lbs.  of  straw 
sure  converted  into  a  substance  exactly  like  cot-  by  the  machine  described  requires  the  labor  of 
ton.  lie  then  contrived  a  way  of  attaining  the  17  to  18  hours ;  and  the  cleaning  of  100  lbs.  of 
same  result  by  exposing  the  flax  to  the  action  broken  flax  by  the  swinging  knife  requires  about 
of  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  aflerward  re-  ISO  hours.  Flax  is  broken  also  upon  a  larger 
moving  the  alkali  by  boiling  in  water  to  which  scale  by  machines  consisting  of ^flutea  rollers,  va- 
ihs  to  ^J^  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  The  rionsly  contrived ;  and  other  labor-saving  ma- 
straw  is  next  steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  hi-  chines  with  rotating  blades  have  been  applied  to 
carbonate  of  soda ;  and  when  the  fibres  are  filled  the  process  of  scutching.  The  next  process  is 
with  this  salt,  it  is  transferred  to  a  solution  of  hatchelling  or  carding.  As  performed  by  hand,  a 
sulphuric  acid,  weak  like  the  former.  Carbonic  wisp  of  flax,  held  in  tne  middle  and  well  spread 
acid  gas  is  generated  throughout  the  substance,  out,  is  thrown  so  as  to  draw  one  end  of  it  over  a 
and  uiis  bursts  and  splits  the  fibre  in  a  remark-  set  of  sharp  steel  teeth  which  are  set  upright  and 
able  manner,  giving  it  the  iqjpearance  of  cotton,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  comb.  One  end  of  the 
Samples  of  various  fabrics  of  this  material,  both  bundle  bemg  natchellcd,  it  is  turned  round,  and 
alone  and  mixed  with  cotton,  and  others  with  the  other  is  treated  in  the  same  wav ;  and  the 
wool,  and  also  with  silk,  were  placed  by  Glaus-  process  is  repeated  on  finer  hatchm.  By  this 
sen  in  the  London  exhibition,  and  attracted  means  about  60  per  cent  of  tow  and  dust  and 
much  attention.  The  same  article,  however,  woody  particles  are  separated  from  the  long 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  England  and  Gor-  fibre,  now  caUed  line.  This  is  fit  for  spinning 
many  during  the  last  century,  and  a  factory  was  into  linen  threads,  and  the  tow  may  be  used  for 
established  near  Vienna  in  1780  for  its  manufac-  the  same  purpose  for  coarser  fietbrics.  Machine 
ture.  Berthollot,Gay-Lussac,  and  Giobert  have  hatchelling,  however,  has  for  the  most  part 
experimentally  investigated  the  subject,  and  taken  the  place  of  hand  labor,  and  is  conducted 
Berthollet  states  that  as  fine  cotton  may  be  ob-  upon  a  large  scale  and  with  many  modificationa 
tained  from  the  commonest  refuse  tow  as  from  in  the  extensive  linen  mills.  The  flax,  being  cut 
the  best  flax.  For  some  reason,  however,  pos-  in  lengths  of  10  or  12  inches,  is  arranged  in  flat 
sibly  the  expense  of  the  process  or  the  inferior  layers  called  stricks,  the  flbres  parallel  and 
quality  of  the  fibre,  the  operation  does  not  seem  ending  together.  Each  of  these  is  held  by 
to  have  pro-tpered.  A  favorable  account  of  it  two  strips  of  wood  clamped  together  across 
is  given  in  Tomlinson^s  "  Cyclopsadia  of  Useful  its  middle,  or  sometimes  across  one  end.  They 
Arts."  Dr.  Ure  treats  it  as  uncertain  of  success,  are  placed  around  a  revolving  drum,  within 
— After  the  flax  has  been  retted  and  dried,  it  which  another  drum  armed  with  teeth  rapid- 
is  submitted  to  tlie  process  called  breaking,  by  ly  revolves  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  ocMnbs 
which  the  straws  are  cracked  repeatedly  across,  the  flax  as  the  ends  fall  among  the  teeth. 
the  eflect  of  which  is  to  produce  the  separation  "When  hatchelled  on  one  side,  the  strick  is  tani- 
of  the  brittle  woody  portion,  which  falls  away  ed  over  and  the  process  is  repeated  on  the 
in  pieces  from  the  nlaments,  as  these  are  after-  other.  The  outer  drum  revolves  slowly,  and 
ward  beaten  by  a  broad  flat  blade  of  wood  in  discharges  the  stricks  when  they  have  been 
the  operation  called  scutching.  A  variety  of  carried  over  the  top  of  the  inner  dmm,  beyond 
machines  are  used  for  cracking  the  boon.  The  the  point  where  the  fibres  could  no  longer  fall 
most  simple  of  them  is  made  with  a  large  wood-  among  the  teeth.  Much  ingenuity  is  diq>layed 
en  blade  worked  by  a  handle  at  one  end,  and  in  the  modifications  of  this  machinery,  and 
fastened  by  a  pivot  at  the  other  into  a  block  also  of  a  preparatory  machine  for  dividing  the 
with  a  cleft  into  which  it  fits;  across  this  block  fibres  into  equal  lengths  and  sorting  the  lower 
the  flax  is  laid,  a  handful  together,  broken  by  ends,  the  middles,  and  the  upper  ends,  each  by 
the  blade,  and  moved  along,  as  straw  or  hay  is  themselves.  The  stricks  when  halphelled  are 
chopped  in  a  common  cutter.  Other  brakes  are  sorted  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  fibres, 
worked  by  the  foot — a  grooved  block  being  those  made  up  of  the  lower  ends  bdng  the 
brought  down  by  each  impulse  upon  the  flax,  coarsest ;  the  divisions,  however,  are  much 
which  is  held  across  a  flxed  block  with  corre-  more  minute  than  those  of  each  fibre  into  S 
spending  grooves ;  a  rude  spring  jerks  the  lengths.  In  making  this  separation  the  lino 
movable  block  up  again  as  the  foot  releases  it  sorter,  as  the  operator  is  called,  is  guided  «ii- 
In  the  winnowing  or  scutching  the  Germans  tirely  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  this  indksating  the 
make  much  use  of  a  thin  sabre-shaped  wooden  quality  of  the  flbres  more  delicatdy  than  the 
knife,  with  which  they  strike  the  flax  as  a  hand-  sight  The  next  operation  preparaUMj  to  apinr 
ful  of  it  is  held  in  a  horizontd  groove  in  an  ning  is  to  lay  the  fibres  upon  a  feeding  doth, 
upright  board.  The  coarse  tow  and  woody  each  successive  wisp  overlapping  half  way  the 
particles  are  thus  removed,  those  which  adhere  one  preceding  it.  The  feeoinff  cloth  oonreja 
most  firmly  being  scraped  or  rubbed  off  by  lay*  them  to  rollers  between  which  mey  are  flattened 
ing  the  fiax  upon  the  leather  worn  for  this  pur-  and  held  back  as  a  second  udr  more  rapidly  re- 
pose upon  the  leg  of  the  operator.  It  is  estimated  volving  seizes  the  part  in  aavanee  and  drawa  oat 
that  100  lbs.  of  dried  retted  fiox  should  yield  the  fiax.  A  tape  or  ribbon  <tf  flax  is  thoafonn- 
45  to  48  lbs.  of  broken  fiax ;  and  from  this  when  ed,^hich  is  discharged  into  a  tin  cylinder,  a 
the  boon  waste  is  further  removed  by  scutching  row  of  which  stands  upon  the  floor  in  llront  of 
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Uie  machines.    The  tapes  or  slivers  are  after-  fol  language  and  polished  manners,  and  was  ad- 

irard  joined  several  together,  and  at  the  roving  mitted  into  the  society  of  the  hotel  de  Ham* 

frame  are  slightly  twisted,  when  they  are  wonna  houillet.    Devoting  himself  to  preaching,  many 

upon  bobbins,  which  is  the  last  process  before  of  his  sermons  were  highly  esteemed,  but  hb 

q>inning.    (See  Linen.) — The  principal  treatise  funeral  oration  on  the  duchess  of  Montausier  in 

upon  this  subject  is  the  prize  essay  of  James  1672  was  his  first  great  triumph.    His  funeral 

MacAdara,  jr.,  secretary  to  the  society  for  the  'oration  on  Turenne,  delivered  in  Paris  in  1676, 

promotion  and  improvement  of  the  growth  of  was  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  placed  him,  in  the 

nax  in  Ireland.    The  prize  was  awarded  to  it  opinion  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  the 

by  the  royal  agricultural  society  of  England,  side  even  of  Bossuet.     Among  his  other  funeral 

and  the  essay  was  published  in  vol.  viii.  of  orations,  those  on  the  first  president  Lamoignon, 

their  ''Journal.^'    It  has  furnished  a  great  part  on  Queen  Maria  Theresa,  and  on  the  chancellor 

of  the  data  of  many  of  the  valuable  papers  pub-  Le  Tellier,  were  most  admired.    From  the  time 

lished  in  the  English  scientific  dictionaries  al-  when  he  was  recognized  as  an  honor  to  the 

ready  referred  to.  church  and  to  letters  he  was  rewarded  by  Louis 

FLAXMAN,  John,  an  English  sculptor,  bom  XIV.,  first  with  the  abbey  of  Saint  Severin, 

in  York,  July  6,  1755,  died  in  London,  Dec.  7,  then  with  the  position  of  reader  to  the  dauphin, 

1826.    In  the  workshop  of  his  father,  a  moulder  with  the  bishopric  of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and  with 

of  figures,  who  had  established  himself  in  Lon-  that  of  Nimes  in  1687.     He  had  been  admitted 

don,  he  acquired  his  first  ideas  of  form.    Being  into  the  French  academy  in  1673  at  the  same 

a  boy  of  delicate  health,  he  was  allowed  to  fol-  time  with  Kacine.    The  edict  of  Nantes  having 

low  his  own  tastes,  and  showing  a  strong  in-  been  revoked  just  before  the  appointment  of 

cUnation  for  modelling,  he  was  placed  at  the  Fl^chier  to  his  last  diocese,  which  contained 

royal  academy.     After  many  years  of  severe  numerous  Protestants,  he  found  great  difficulty 

■tody,  during  which  he  supported  himself  by  in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  it.    His  con- 

dengninff  for  the  Wedgwoods  and  others,  and  duct,  however,  made  him  equally  dear  to  the 

produced  some  meritorious  works,  including  a  Catholics  and  rrotestants  of  the  province,  who 

inonament  to  the  poet  Collins,  he  went  in  1787  united  in  mourning  his  death.    Beside  his  fu- 

to  Rome.    He  had  previously  read  the  Greek  neral  orations,  he  left  Panegyriques  des  sainU,  in 

poets  in  the  original,  and  soon  testified  his  sense  8  volumes ;  Vie  de  Theodo$e  le  Grand,  composed 

of  their  beauty  and  of  the  purity  of  antique  art  for  the  education  of  the  dauphin  ;  and  L'hU- 

hf  his  two  series  of  outline  illustrations  of  toire  du  cardinal  XimeniSy  in  which  the  minis- 

Bomer  and  ^schylus,  by  which  he  is  perhaps  ter  and  politician  are  for^ttcn  in  the  portrait 

more  widely  known  than  by  any  of  his  other  of  the  saint.     The  chanty  and  amiability  of 

works.    A  series  of  illustrations  of  Dante,  al-  Fl^chier  appear  especially  in  his  letters,  which 

most  equally  celebrated,  was  subsequently  ex-  are  composed  with  the  same  care  as  his  other 

«cated  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hope.    After  7  years'  productions. 

0ojonm  in  Rome  he  returned  to  England,  and  -.    FLECKNOE,  Richard,  a  British  poet,  con- 

oommenced  a  series  of  scriptural  compositions,  temporary  with  Dry  den,  died  about  1678.    Lit- 

remarkable  for  religious  fervor  and  pathos.   Of  tie  is  known  of  his  life,  and  he  is  remembered 

the  numerous  statues  which  ho  executed,  those  only  because  his  name  furnished  Dryden  the 

<]i  Nelson,  Howe,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mans-  title  of  his  satirical  poem  against  Shadwell, 

field,  and  Kemble  are  the  best  known.     His  /^  MacFlocknoe.^'    He  is  believed  to  have  been 

^  Shield  of  AchilW  is  one  of  the  finest  achieve-  an   Irish   Catholic  priest,   and  wrote   several 

ments  of  modern  art.    Flaxman  was  a  member  comic  plays,  among  which  are  ^^Damoiselles  ii  la 

of  the  royal  academy,  in  which  he  also  filled  the  Mode,"  "Love's  Dominion,"   and  "Erraina,  or 

duur  of  professor  of  sculpture,  to  which  he  was  the  Chaste  Lady."    He  wrote  also  a  volume  of 

appointed  in  1810.  '^Epigrams  and  Enigmatic  Characters."     His 

FLEA.    See  Epizoa.  poems  are  of  little  yidue,  though  some  of  them 

FL£CHIER,  EsPBiT,  a  French  pulpit  orator  have  been  praised  by  Southey. 

tad  prelate,  who  was  called  the  Isocrates  of  FLEETWOOD,  Chasles,  an  English  repub- 

France,  bom  in  Femes,  June  10,  1632,  died  in  lican,  son  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  diea  in 

Montpellier,  Feb.  16, 1710.    Of  a  poor  family,  he  1692.    At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 

iras  educated  at  Avignon,  in  the  college  of  he  enliBted  as  a  trooper  in  the  parliamentanr 

the  *' Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  of  army,  and  in  1645  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 

which  his  maternal  uncle  was  superior.  He  gave  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Bristol.    In  the 

special  attention  to  the  culture  of  eloquence,  was  same  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 

noted  for  the  elegance  of  his  language,  taught  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1647  he  was  named 

rhetoric  for  a  time  at  Narbonne,  and  in  1661  re-  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  th« 

paired  to  Paris,  where  without  fortune  or  friends  king.     After  the  establishment  of  the  com- 

ne  became  catechist  in  a  parish.    A  Latin  poem  monwealth  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-gen- 

which  he  wrote  describing  the  famous  tourna-  eral,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 

jnent  celebrated  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1662  was  cester,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  great  in- 

mach  admired,  and  he  soon  after  became  pre-  fluence  with  the  army,  after  the  death  of  his 

ceptor  in  the  house  of  Caumartin,  a  councillor  first  wife,  Cromwell  gave  him  his  eldest  daugh- 

-of  atate,  made  distingtushed  friends  by  his  grace-  ter,  the  widow  of  Ireton,  in  marriage.    In  1652 
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he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  ed  the  age  of  80  his  Teptttation  as  a  BCKdogiA 

forces  in  Ireland,  and  afterward  lord  deputy ;  was  second  to  that  of  no  other  natonliit  ia 

hut  his  opposition  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Scotland.    In  1822,  haTingpreTiooslj  foimriied 

his  father-in-law  soon  caused  him  to  be  recalled  the  article  "  Ichthyology"  for  the  *^  Eneydope- 

to  England.    lie  was  however  subsequently  ap-  dia  Britannica,"  and  those  on  *^  Ilelminthdogj" 

pointed  one  of  the  mnjor-generals  to  whom  the  and  ^^  Insecta"  for  the  '^  Edlnbai^h  EncydoiMB* 

internal  government  of  the  country  was  com-'  dia,^' beside  numerous  papers  for  the  ^^Prooeed- 

mitted  during  the  latter  days  of  the  protector-  ings"  of  the  Wemerian  society  and  the  royal 

ate.    On  the  death  of  the  protector  he  endeav-  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the   **  Edinburgh 

ored  by  his  influence  with  the  troops  to  supplant  Philosophical  Journal,^'  he  published  hii  fint  im- 

Bichard  Cromwell,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  in-  portant  work,  the  ^*  Philosophy  of  Zoology^ 

trigues  the  Stuarts  were  restored,  and  he  nar-  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh),  in  whicn  were  embo&d 

rowly  escaped  being  executed  as  a  rebel.    He  the  matured  thoughts  of  many  years.    In  the 

retired  to  Stoke-Newington,  and  passed  the  rest  2d  volume  he  enunciated  a  ayatem  of  daanfiea- 

of  his  life  in  obscurity.    He  is  described  as  a  tion  at  variance  with  those  of  Linnsns  and 

man  of  slender  capacity,  cunning,  timid,  and  ir-  Cuvier,  and  known  as  the  binary  or  dichoto- 

rcsolute,  with  but  little  military  skill.  mous  system,  the  leading  feature  of  which  eoo- 

FLEMING,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  S.  sists  in  arranging  animala  according  to  their 

W.  by  Licking  river,  and  intersected  by  the  positive  and  negative  characters.     Thepabliai- 

Lexington  and  Maysvillo  railroad;   area  csti-  tion  of  his  "  History  of  British  Animals^  (Edin- 

mated  nt  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  13,916,  of  burgh,  1828),  in  which  the  first  dedded  attempt 

whom  2,139  were  slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  was  mado  by  a  British  naturalist  to  exhibit  the  . 

surface,  tlio  E.  part  being  hilly  and  the  W.  un-  palffiontological  history  of  animals,  bv  tiie  ade 

dulating.    The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  suit-  of  those  belonging  to  our  epoch,  added  to  hii 

able  for  grain  and  hemp.    In  1850  the  county  scientifio  fame.    The  subject  had  occupied  the 

produced  926,708  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  105,-  author^s  attention  since  boyhood,  and  the  eden- 

854  of  oats,  52,283  of  wheat,  and  4,500  lbs.  of  ^  tific  value  of  his  work  is  exemplified  by  the 

wool.  There  were  33  churches,  and  1,063  pupils  frequent  references  to  it  in  treatiaea  in  TaiioM 

attending  public  schools.    Kear  Licking  river  is  departments  of  zoology  and  pal8M>ntolag7.   The 

found  a  remarkable  deposit  of  iron  fulgurites,  great  principle  laid  down  by  him,  and  one  froD 

the  oxide  being  formed  into  regular  tubes  of  which  he  never  receded,  is  that  the  reTolotloos 

various  diameters,  from  that  of  a  pistol  barrel  which  have  taken  place  in  the  animal  kingdom 

to  several  inches.    The  county  was  organized  in  have  been  produced  by  the  changes  whira  ao- 

1798,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  John  Fleming,  companied  the  successive  depositiona  of  the 

one  of  the  i)ioneer  settlers  of  the  state.   Capittd,  strata.    Although  a  rearrangement  <^  some  por- 

Flemingsburg.  tions  of  the  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  Md% 

FLEMING,  John,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  born  it  up  to  the  present  scienUfio  point  of  riew,  tiie 
at  Kirkroads,  near  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  late  Prof.  Forbes  of  Edinbni^h  aaeerted  so  re- 
in 1785,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  18, 1857.    Al-  cently  as  1848  that  it  had  been  ^'  his  text  book 
though  possessing  in  his  youth  on  unusmd  taste  and  constant  companion,  and  upon  it  all  hii 
for  the  natural  sciences,  ho  yielded  to  the  desire  knowledge  of  British  aninuds  had  been  based." 
of  his  mother  that  he  should  look  to  the  minis-  In  1882  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Cladc- 
try  OS  a  profession,  and  about  1807  was  licensed  mannan,  but  had  scarcely  entered  npon  hia  new 
as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the  church  of  sphere  of  labor  when  he  received  an  ofler  tofiH 
Scotland.    He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  in-  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  King^s  col- 
terests  of  science,  and  in  1808,  while  engaged  lege,  Aberdeen,  which  he  accepted,  notwith- 
in  a  survey  of  the  economical  mineralogy  of  the  standing  the  male  commnnicanta  of  his  parish 
western  isles,  so  won  the  regards  of  the  mem-  to  the  number  of  418  united  in  nndng  him  ts 
hers  of  the  presbytery  of  Lerwick  that  ho  re-  remain  with  them.    He  discharged  the  dntica 
ceived  the  offer  of  the  living  of  J^ressay  in  Shet-  of  this  office  with  much  acceptance  nntil  IMS, 
land,  over  which  congregation  ho  was  ordained  when,  having  identified  himself  with  the  Vtm 
in  the  same  year.    About  the  same  time  ap-  church,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  from 
peared  his  ^*  Economical  Mineralogy  of  the  Ork-  his  professorship.    Two  years  hiter  be  was  aikcd 
ney  and  Zetland  Islands,^'  considered  in  many  to  take  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  the  Kev 
respects  a  remarkable  performance  for  a  young  (Free  church)  college^  Edinburgh,  with  whiA 
man  of  28 ;  and  thenceforth  for  nearly  SO  years  ho  remained  connected  until  his  deirtli.    In  ad- 
his  attention  was  pretty  equally  divided  between  dition  to  the  works  enumerated,  Dr»  FSemiiur 
the  duties  appertaining  to  his  office  and  his  published  "Molluscous  Animals,  including 8beB 
scientific  pursuits.     In  1810  he  exchanged  the  Fish^*  (Edinburgh,  1887),  "  The  Temperatore  of 
remote  living  of  Bressay  for  that  of  Flisk,  in  the  Seasons'*  (1851),  '^  The  lithology  of  £dia- 
Fifeshire,  contiguous  to  which  was  the  parish  burgh"  (1858),  and  considerably  more  than  a 
of  Eilmany,  over  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  set-  hundred  papers  principally  on  zoology,  paihsoD* 
tied,  between  whom  and   himself  a  lasting  tology,  and  geology,  nearly  everj  one  of  whidt 
friendship  was  soon  established.    His  contribu-  contains  a  record  of  some  oriffinal  obaenralioiiy 
tions  to  public  journals  and  to  learned  societies  his  aim  through  life  having  been  to  interpret 
now  became  frequent,  and  before  he  had  attain*  nature  strictly  and  to  avoid  hypothosca-    Hk 
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eoatemporariM,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  con-  deep),  20  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Schleswig ;  lat  54^  4$' 

gdted  him  in  Tarions  branches  of  zoology  and  N.,  long.  9^  26'  £. ;  pop.  16,500.    After  Cojpen- 

gedogy,  bear  testimony  to  the  comprehensiTC-  hagen,  it  is  the  chief  commercial  mart  of  the 

tn&m  and  precision  of  his  information.    Prof.  Danish  dominions.    It  manafactnres  sncnr,  to- 

A|pirig  says  *'  that  he  should  have  been  abon-  bacco,  paper,  soap,  and  iron,  has  brewenes  and 

dntly  recompensed  for  his  Tisit  to  England  distilleries,  and  builds  ships  for  the  West  India 

Had  he-gained  no  more  by  it  than  what  he  saw  trade.    A  railway  connects  it  with  Tonning, 

and  learned  during  his  few  hours'  visit  to  Dr.  and  another  with  Altona,  Rendsborg,  andlSchlei- 

lleming^'                                   wig.    The  harbor  is  deep  enough  for  large  crafL 

FLEMISH  LANGUAGE  ATTD  LITER  ATTIRE,  but  is  difficult  of  entrance.    Between  200  and 

The  Vldmiseh  or  DuyUe\  one  of  the  many  800  yessels,  many  of  which  are  employed  in 

TtOtonio   dialects,  is  the  yemacnlar  of  the  the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  are  owned  here. 

Ykmingen  (about  2^00,000)  in  the  Belgian  pro*  Flensborg  was  a  wealthy  town  as  early  as  the 

tfaieea  of  £.  and  W.  Flanders,  Antwerp,  and  12th  century,  but  it  afterward  suffered  much 

!imlmrg,in  North  Brabant,  Holland,  as  well  as  from  wars  and  confiagrations.    In  1848  it  was 

ia  some  parts  of  the  French  department  of  Nord,  occupied  by  the  Germans,  in  1849  by  the  Swede8| 

md  also  scattered  in  the  Wallonic  (Gallo-Ro-  and  restored  to  Denmark  in  1850. 

Bumic)  provinces  of  Belgium ;  French  also  being  FLETCHER,  Andbbw  (commonly  called  Flet- 

^lokenlii  the  laige  cities  and  used  in  official  docu-  cher  of  Saltoun  1,  a  Scottish  statesman  and  an- 

ueBta.    It  is  akin  to  the  Frisian  and  to  the  Hoi-  thor,  bom  in  Saltoun^East  Lothian,  in  1658,  died 

landlsh  or  Dutch,  which  is  its  younger  branch,  in  London  in  1716.  He  was  educated  under  the 

Goropos  Becanus  (1669)  said  that  Adam  spoke  care  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  tiien  minister  of  the  par- 

llMniah  in  paradise.    It  is  more  palatal  and  ish  of  Saltoun,  and  spent  seyend  years  in  travds 

aaaal  than  tne  language  of  Holland,  which  is  on  the  continent.    In  1681  he  obtfdned  a  seat 

Bore  guttural ;  but  the  differences  are  not  essen*  in  the  Scottish  parliament  for  his  native  county, 

tfad.    jlie  first  monument  of  Flemish  literature  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  inflexible  oppo- 

fi  an  ordinance  of  the  dukes  Heniy  I.  and  II.  .sition  to  the  tyrannical  tendencies  of  the  Eng- 

ef  Brabant  (1229).*^  The  Rymhyhel  (Bible  in  lish  government    He  soon  found  it  necessary 

itirmes)  and  the  Spiegel  historical  (Historic  to  withdraw  to  Holland,  was  then  summoned 

Mfrror)  of  Jacob  van  Maerlant  (bom  in  1285),  before  the  privy  council  at  Edinburgh,  and  fail- 

tte  dno  laws  of  Antwerp  (1800),  the  chronicle  ing  to  appear,  was  outlawed,  and  his  estate  con- 

«f  J.  yan  Glere  and  many  others,  a  trans-  fiscated.    He  accompanied  the  unfortunate  ex- 

IStS&im  of  Boethius  by  Jacob  V elt  of  Brages  of  the  pedition  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  England 

1M&  century,  and  the  ^^  Hive  of  the  Oatholio  m  1685,  but  went  immediately  abroad  again  in 

CHivoh"  by  Philip  Tan  Mamix  (1569),  are  the  consequence  of  shooting  the  mayor  of  Lyme- 

moel  remarkable  among  the  earlier  Flemish  Regis  in  a  scuffle.    In  Spain  he  was  imprisoned, 

irorks.    Many  French  forms  of  speech  were  in-  but  escaped  by  the  aid  of  an  unknown  friend, 

tfodooed  during  the  Burgundlan  reign,  and  also  and  in  Hungary  he  gidned  distinction  as  a  yol- 

flumj  Hollandish  during  the  sway  of  the  Haps-  unteer  in  the  army  against  the  Turks.    At  the 

bnrgb     Since  the  independence  of  Belgium  Hague  he  was  prominent  in  forwarding  the 

8880)  great  efforts  haye  been  made  to  promote  scheme  of  the  reyolution  of  1688,  which  re- 

bmish  literature.    Among  the  most  prominent  stored  him  to  his  country.    He  soon  recovered 

writers  are :  Van  Ryswyck,  Ledeganck,  Reuse,  his  estate  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Scottish 

Yan  Duyse,  F.  Blieck,  Serrure,  the  abb^  David,  parliament,  but  became  as  yehement  an  oppo- 

Bormans,  Snellaert,  Lebrocquy,  and  Conscience,  nent  of  the  government  of  William  as  he  had 

■  ■  See  Yandenbossche,  Nowoelle  grammaire  rai-  been  of  that  of  his  two  predecessors.    He  ex- 

mninU  p&ur  apprendre  U  ftamand  et  U  hoU  erted  himself  to  the  last  against  the  union  of 

ImJaJM  (LiUe,  1825) ;  J.  Desroches,  Orammaire  the  two  kingdoms,  and  becfuise  the  12  *^  limita- 

'  JUunande  (Antwerp,  1826);  the  grammars  of  tions"  which  he  proposed  fiedled  to  be  adopted, 

Yan  Beers  and  Van  Heremans;  Noel  de  Berle-  he  retired  from  public  life.    Though  the  most 

moot,  Voeabulairejftran^oye  etflameng  (Antwerp,  honest,  fearless,  and  uncompromising  republican 

J011);  Flaudn,  Thesaurui  Teutaniem  Lingua^  of  his  time,  he  yet,  says  Macaulay,  hated  both 

Mrfected  by  0.  Eilian  (Antwerp,  1578) ;  Oor*  democracy  and  monarchy.  Proud  of  his  descent 

mf%  TWsor  de  la  langueflamande  (Amsterdam,  from  an  ancient  Norman  house,  his  favorite  pro- 

1T41);  Halma,  Chrand  aietionnaire  franfois  et  ject  was  to  make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  repub- 

Jknnand  (Leyden,  1778) ;  Desroches,  Ifouveau  lie,  in  which  the  king  was  to  be  a  mere  pageant^ 

iiMafma^re/ran^is-jflamand  et  flamandrfrair^  and  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  bondsmen. 

fml»  (Ghent,  1805) ;  Olinffer,  Jfouveau  dictUmr  He  possessed  fine  scholarly  accomplishments, 

iHBt^efranpaiM'flamand  (Malines,  1884).    Sleecx  and  his  writings  sometimes  display  a  high  de- 

on  the  '^  History  and  Relations  of  the  Flemish  to  gree  of  literary  excellence.    The  principal  of 

ether  Languages"  mBj  also  be  consulted.  them  are :  a  *^  Discourse  of  Grovemment  ^th 

FLENSBORG,  or  FLXNaBUBa  (Lat  FUnopih  Relation  to  Ifilitias"  (Edinburgh,  1698):  two 

M),  a  seaport  and  market  town  of  Denmark,  in  "  Discourses  Oonceming  the  Affairs  of  Scotland^ 

the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  at  the  head  of  Flens-  (Edinburgh,  1698) ;  Dieeono  deUe  eo$e  di  Spar 

borg  fiord  (an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  20  m.  long,  ^nan^aple8.1698);^'Speeches,"dEC.(Edinbnrghy 

ftooiStolOm.bro8d,andfrom6tol2fathoma  1708);  and  an  ^*  Account  of  a  OonyeraatiOD 
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concerning  a  Right  Regulation  of  Governments  and  one  of  the  best  of  Fletcher's  plays,  tbe 

forthe  Common  Good  of  Mankind"  (Edinburgh,  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  which  according  to 

1704).    His  collected  writings  were  published  the  title  page  of  the  earliest  edition  (1684)  was 

at  London  in  1  vol.  8vo.  in  1737,  and  an  essay  "  written  by  the  memorable  worthies  of  their 

on  his  life  and  writings,  by  the  carl  of  Buchan,  times,  Mr.  John  Fletcher   and   Mr.  William 

in  1797.  Shakespeare,"  has  long  exercised  the  ingennitj 

FLETCHER,  Giles,  an  English  poet,  cousin  of  critics,  and  it  is  not  agreed  that  Shakespeare 

of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  born  about  1580,  died  had  any  share  in  it,  though  Dyce  ascribes  to 

in  Alderton,   Suifolkshire,  in  1628.    He  was  him  the  whole  of  the  Ist  and  parts  of  the  8d 

educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  be-  and  5th  acts.    The  first  complete  collection  of 

came  rector  of  Alderton,  where  his  life  passed  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  appeared  in 

with  little  variety  of  incident.  The  single  poem  1679.    An  edition  by  Weber  was  published 

which  he  left,  entitled  '^  Christ's  Victory  and  in  1812  (14  vols.  8vo.,  London),  and  one  by 

Triumph^'  (Cambridge,  1610),  possesses  peculiar  Dyce  in  1848  (11  vols.  Svo).    An  edition  was 

and  original  beauties,  with  many  of  Spenser's  published  in  Boston  in  1854  (2  vols,  roysl  Svo). 

characteristics. — Phikeas,  brother  of  the  pre-  A  judicious  selection,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  forms  a 

ceding,   a  poet   and    clergyman,  bom    about  volume  of  Bohn's  **  Standard  Library.*' 
1584,  died  in  Hilgay,  Norfolk,  in  1650.    After       FLETCHER,   John   Wiluam,    an   English 

being  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  was  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Nyon,  Switcer- 

E resented  in  1621  to  the  living  of  Hilgay,  which  land,  Sept.  12,  1729,  died  in  Madeley,  Endand, 

e  retained  till  his  death.  He  wrote  *^  Piscatory  Aug.  14,  1785.    His  original  name  was  I>ela 

Eclogues,*'  and  a  drama  called  **  Sicelides,"  but  Fleoh^re,  which  was  Anglicized  to  Fletcher, 

his  chief  work  is  a  poem  entitled  the  **  Purple  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Ctoeva,  and 

Island,**  an  anatomical  and  allegorical  descrip-  afterward,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  pmnts, 

tion  of  the  human  body  and  mind.    Both  of  who  designed  him  for  the  ministry,  went  to 

these  brothers  were  disciples  of  Spenser,  and  Lisbon,  and  entered  the  Portngnese  army.  Bat 

influenced  the  style  of  Milton.    *^  They  were  en-  a  few  days  before  embarking  for  a  distant  post 

dowed,**  says  Hollam,  "  with  minds  eminently  whither  he  had  been  detailed,  he  was  dis* 

poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagination  to  any  abled  by  an  accident,  and  the  ship  siiled  with- 

of  their  contemporaries.     But  an  injudicious  out  him.    The  vessel  was  never  heard  of  after* 

taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style  ward,  and  was  supposed  to  have  perished  at  sea. 

which  the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  Fletcher  retumea  to  Geneva,  aooepted  a  com* 

of  allegorical  personification,  prevented  tiieir  mission  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  immediately 

powers  from  being  effectively  displayed.**  set  out  for  Flanders ;  but  before  reaching  this 

FLETCHER,  John,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  post  the  war  was  closed  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la 

the  associate  of  Francis  Beaumont  in  author-  Chapelle.    He  then  directed  lus  steps  to  £ng- 

ship,  born  in  1576,  died  by  the  plague  in  1625.  land,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 

His  father,  Dr.  Richard   Fletcher,  was   sue-  English  language,  and  was  soon  able  to  speak 

cessively  bishop  of  Bristol,   Worcester,   and  and  write  it  with  remarkable  purity.  In  1757  be 

London.    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  inducted  into  the  ministry,  being  ordiuned 

may  have  first  met  Beaumont,  who  was  10  years  deacon,  and  soon  after  a  presbyter  ci  the  chnrch 

his  junior  and  whom  he  survived  about  10  years,  of  England  by  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  in  the 

at  the  famous  Mermaid  club,  the  members  of  chapel  royal  at  St.  James*)!.    His  fint  religioos 

which  ^^  used  to  leave  an  air  behind  them  suffi-  exercise  sifter  ordination  was  to  asdat  We^ej 

cient  to  make  the  two  next  companies  witty.**  in  administering  the  sacrament  at  West  street 

Their  connection  was  singularly  close,  and  they  chapel.    Having  been  for  several  veara  a  tator 

are  said  to  have  lived  in  the  same  house  and  to  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill  of  Shropuiire,  he  was^ 

have  had  many  of  their  possessions  in  common,  as  a  testimony  of  respect,  presented  by  that 

Of  the  82  plays  published  under  their  Joint  gentleman  with  the  living  of  Madeley.    HelMid 

names,  it  is  probable  that  Beaumont  shared  in  offered  him  the  living  of  Dunham,  a  pariah  in 

the  writing  of  only  17;   but  those  which  are  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hill's  statement,  the 

assigned  wholly  to  Fletcher  are  fully  equal  to  "  duty  was  light  and  the  income  good  ;**  bot  be 

their  common  productions.     It  has  however  declined  to  accept  it,  remarking  that  '*  it  woold 

been  generally  believed  that  Beaumont  fur-  not  suit  him,  as  there  waa  too  mndi  money  md 

nished  the  plots,  and  by  his  graver  judgment  too  little  labor.**  In  his  obscnre  paridi  Fletdier 

and  more  correct  taste  controlled  the  exu-  labored  with  untiring  seal  and  devotion;  baft 

berant  vivacity  and  wit  of  Fletcher,  who  after  his  labors  were  attended  with  the  greatest  db- 

the  former's  death  is  said  to  have  consulted  couragement,  for  never,  peiiiapa,  had  pastor  4 

Shirley  on  those  points.    Their  plays,  though  more  dissolute  and  intractable  flock.    He  fte* 

praised  for  their  chasteness  by  contemporary  quently  corresponded  with  John  and  Charies 

critics,  frequently  contain,  in  the  midst  of  Wesley,andalso  with  Whitefleld,  from  whom  he 

passages  of  great  beauty,  others  of  a  coarse-  received  greater  sympathy  than  from  any  cler- 

ness  and  obscenity  highly  offensive  to  modem  g3rmen  of  liie  establishment.    In  1770  he  Tisited 

taste.    Drydcn  was  of  opinion  that  they  un-  Italy,  and  on  his  return  he  preached  at  the 

derstood  and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentle-  place  of  his  birth  to  vast  orowda*    In  1716  lie 

men  much  better  than  Shakespeare.    The  last  was  chosen  by  Lady  HontlDgdoii  pteaid«it  of 
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a  theological  institntion  which  she  had  founded  tration  the  same  frugality  which  he  practised  ia 

at  Troveoa  \a  Wales.    His  connection  with  this  his  own  household ;  and  with  all  his  opportuni- 

iostitution  involved  him  in  a  defence  of  Armin-  ties  for  self-emolument^  he  died  poor.     In  a  less 

ianism^  which  resulted  in  an  elaborate  work  exalted  station  Cardinal  Fleury  would  have  left 

on   the  subject.    All   the    time  he  was  con-  a  greater  name.    Ue  loved  peace  more  than 

neoted  with  this  school  of  theology  he  sus-  power,  and,  without  the  broad  views  and  active 

tained  his  pastoral  relation  to  Madeley,  and  spirit  of  a  great  statesman,  looked  with  an  un- 

hence  ho  was  enabled  to  serve  the  former  gra-  easiness  akin  to  apprehension  upon  those  bolder 

tnitously.    He  visited  Italy  again  for  the  benefit  characters  who  might  have  supplied  his  own 

of  his  health,  and  before  returning  to  England  deficiencies. 

spent  3  years  in  Switzerland.     An  edition  of  his        FLEURY,  Claude,  abb^,  a  French  ecclcsiasti- 

works,  m  8  vols.  12mo.,  appeared  in  London  in  cal  writer,  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  6,  1640,  died 

1803.     His  writings  have  been  often  reprinted.  July  14, 1728.    He  was  at  first  an  attorney,  and 

FLEURUS,  a  town  of  Belgium,  near  the  for  9  years  followed  the  legal  profession,  giving 
left  bank  of  the  Sambre,  7  m.  N.  E.  of  Charle-  meanwhile  great  attention  to  literary  and  his* 
rot;  pop.  8,297.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  4  torical  pursuits.  His  acquaintance  with  Bos- 
great  ImtUes ;  the  first  took  place  Aug.  30,  suet,  Bourdaloue,  and  several  other  clergymen 
1622,  between  the  Spaniards  under  Gonzales  of  of  high  character,  probably  turned  his  mind  to- 
Ck>rdova  and  the  army  of  the  Protestant  union,  ward  the  church.  In  1672,  having  received 
under  Mansfield,  the  victory  being  claimed  by  orders,  he  became,  on  the  recommendation  of 
both ;  the  2d,  July  1,  1690,  between  the  French  Bossuet,  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  prince  de 
under  Marshal  Luxembourg,  and  the  Grermans  Conti.  In  1674  he  published  Lhistoire  du 
under  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  the  latter  being  droit  Francis;  in  167V,  LHnstitution  au  droit 
defeated;  the  3d  was  fought  June  26,  1794,  eccUsiastique ;  in  1678,  a  Latin  translation  of 
when  the  republican  French  general  Jourdan  Bossuet's  Exposition  de  la  foi  Caiholique ;  and 
defeated  the  imperialists  under  the  prince  of  from  1681  to  1683,  Les  mamra  des  Israelites^  let 
Ooburg;  and  the  4th,  generally  known  as  the  maurs  des  Chretiens^  and  Le  grand  eateehisme 
battle  of  Ligny,  in  which  Bldcher  was  worsted  histariqiie^  3  excellent  little  books  which  he 
by  Napoleon,  occurred  Juno  16,  1815,  2  days  had  carefully  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  pupils. 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1685  he  accompanied  F6n^lon  in  his  mission 

FLEURY,  AndrI^  Hercule,  cardinal  de,  a  to  Saintonge,  and  evinced  here  true  Christian 
French  prelate  and  statesman,  born  in  Lod^ve,  charity.  In  1689  F^n^lon  procured  his  ap- 
Jane22,  1653,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  29, 1743.  He  pointment  as  his  assistant  in  the  education  of 
was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  and  by  the  dauphin^s  son,  which  task  he  fulfilled  with 
the  aid  of  influential  friends  secured  the  appoint-  the  utmost  zeal  and  devotion.  In  this  employ- 
ment of  almoner  to  the  queen  Marie  Th^rdse,  ment  he  remained  16  years,  during  which  ho 
then  to  Louis  XIY.,  who  unwillingly  promoted  was  also  engaged  in  preparing  his  great  ffis- 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Fr^jus  in  1698,  at  the  toire  ecelesiastique^  the  first  volume  of  which 
reqnest  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  On  the  king's  appeared  in  1 691.  He  spent  no  less  than  30  years 
death  the  regentappointed  him  preceptor  to  Louis  in  bringing  this  work  down  to  the  beginning 
XV.,  then  about  5  years  of  age.  On  the  death  of  the  16th  century.  In  1684  Fleury  received 
of  the  regent  in  1723  he  advised  the  young  king  the  abbacy  of  Loc-Dieu,  which  in  1706  he  re- 
to  take  the  duke  of  Bourbon  as  first  minister,  signed  on  receiving  a  priory  at  Argenteuil.  In 
reserving  for  himself  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  1696  he  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  to 
and  the  dispensation  of  ecclesiastical  prefer-  succeed  La  Bruy6re.  He  always  lived  with  evan- 
ments.  In  1726  he  caused  the  duke  of  Bourbon  gelical  simplicity.  He  was  a  fluent  writer  and 
to  be  dismissed,  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  faithful  historian.  His  Histoire  eeelesiastique 
himself  in  his  73d  year,  assumed  supreme  power,  ranks  among  the  best  and  most  candid  histories 
with  the  title  of  minister  of  state,  and  superin-  of  Christianity. 

tendent  of  the  general  post  ofiice.    In  the  same        FLINDERS,  Matthew,  an  English  navigator, 

rear  the  pope  made  him  a  cardinal.    Under  born  in  Donington,  Lincolnshire,  in  1760,  died 

his  administration    France    was  generally  at  in  July,  1814.    In  1795  he  was  midshipman  ou 

peaoe,  the  disorders  of  the  past  reign  disap-  board  the  vessel  which  conveyed  Capt.  Hunter, 

peared,  reforms  were  made  in  the  government,  the  governor  of  Botany  Bay,  to  Australia.  Soon 

arts  and  sciences  were  fostered,  and  the  coun-  after  arriving  in  Port  Jackson  he  embarked  with 

try  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity  at  home,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  Greorge  A.  Bass,  in  a 

Bat  abroad  she  lost  the  high  place  she  had  held  small  boat,  not  more  than  8  feet  long,  in  which 

in  the  councils  ofEurope,  her  army  degenerated,  they  explored  the  estuary  of  George^s  river. 

her  navy  decayed,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  The  discoveries  made  by  them  on  this  occasion 

life  the  cardinal  had  the  chagrin  of  hearing  determined  them  to  explore  the  whole  Ans- 

bhnself  charged  with  involving  Fram^e  in  the  tralian    coast.     They   embarked   in  a   large 

war   of   the  Austrian  succession,  which  had  decked  boat  with  only  6  men,  and  sailing  S. 

been   begun   against   his  wishes,  and  up  to  Uiroogh    a  passage  afterward  named   Bass's 

the   time  of  his  death  had  been  little  more  straits,  Qirst  discovered  that  Van  Diemen's  Land 

than  a  series  of  disasters  for  his  country.    He  was  a  separate  island.    In  July,  1801,  Flinders, 

aonght  to  introduce  into  the  public  adminia-  now  a  captain,  again  sailed  from  England,  sor- 
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Toycd  the  whole  Anstralian  coast  as  far  as  the  each  other,  the  nodnles  not  being  in  eootaet 
eastern  extremity  of  Basses  straits,  then  pro-  either  in  the  horixontal  or  vertical  amngcment 
cecded  to  Port  Jackson,  where  he  refitted,  and  They  commonly  oontain  a  nucleaa  of  parti  of 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  steering  N.,  explored  marine  fossils,  snch  as  are  i^ondant  in  tbe 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  islands,  and  chalk,  as  shells,  roonges,  echini,  ^kc. ;  and  th^ 
surveyed  the  Great  Barrier  reef  of  coral  rocks,  also  present  tiie  forms  of  hollow  ^[eodea,  tbdr 
While  attempting  to  make  his  way  back  to  cavities  lined  with  qoartz  crystals,  iron  pyritMi 
England  he  was  seized  by  the  governor  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  chalcedony,  dec — ^Flint  is  t 
Isle  of  France,  in  spite  of  a  French  passport  and  common  mineral  production  in  the  United 
detained  a  prisoner  for  6  years ;  after  whicu  his  States,  hut  it  is  converted  to  no  use.  It  abouMb 
health  was  so  impaired,  and  his  spirit  so  broken,  in  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  aontheni 
that  he  expired  in  London  on  the  day  when  the  states,  and  is  met  with  in  the  older  roeka,  even 
narrative  of  his  discoveries  and  adventures  was  to  the  metamorphio  quartz  associated  with  tbe 
published  (**  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis,  &o.,  in  lowest  stratified  rocks.  Upon  the  Lehigh 
the  years  1801,  %  and  ^8,"  2  vols.  4to.,  Lon-  mountain  in  Pennsylvania,  at Leiber*8  Gap,  is  ex- 
don,  1814).  posed  in  loose  fragments  in  the  soil  avast  amoBDt 
FLINT,  a  variety  of  the  mineral  species  of  flint  rock,  associated  with  cherty  quartz  in- 
quartz,  of  dull  colors,  frequently  black,  of  con-  crusted  with  chalcedony  and  mammulary  and 
choidal  fracture,  easily  broken  into  splintery  botryoidal  crystallizations.  In  the  woods  weit 
fragments,  w^hich  from  the  sharpness  and  hard-  of  the  road  some  20  acres  of  anrfiioe  hafe  in 
ness  of  their  edges  are  well  adapted  for  striking  ancient  times  been  due  over  by  the  Indian^ 
fire  with  steel.  Beside  silica,  fiint  contains  their  object  being  to  obtain  the  flint  for  anoir 
about  one  per  cent,  of  water,  and  one  per  cent,  and  spear  heads.  Piles  of  hroken  flint  stiU  Be 
divided  among  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina,  uncovered  by  the  sides  of .  the  ezcavalioiii^ 
Bcrzelius  also  detected  potash  in  its  composi-  which  remain  unfilled.  The  stone  was  evidcntp 
tion.  Its  hardness  slightly  exceeds  that  of  pure  ly  highly  prized  by  them^  and  they  certainly 
quartz.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  possessed  great  skill  in  faahioning  it  into  the 
which,  when  freshly  quarried,  it  is  broken  by  forms  they  required* 

the  hammer  in  any  direction.    By  this  proper-        FLINT,  a  village  and  township  on  Plint  riv- 

ty  the  thin  gun  flints  are  fashioned  with  g^eat  er,  and  the  capital  of  Genesee  oo.,  IGch. ;  pop. 

rapidity,  the  workmen  breaking  up  the  rough  in  1858,  abont  2,000.    It  is  sorronnded  Dj  i 

nodules  as  they  are  extracted  from  their  repos-  fertile  country,  possesses  abundance  of  watar 

itories  in  the  chalk  beds,  and  chipping  off  with  power,  and  has  an  active  trade.    It  ia  tbe  Mat 

a  pointed  hammer  from  the  rough  lumps  scales  of  the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  deaf^  domh^  and 

wnich,  being  skilfully  applied  upon  the  edge  of  blind,  and  contains  a  U.  S.  land  office  aad  S 

a  chisel  sot  upright  in  a  block  of  wood  and  newspaper  establishments^ 
struck,  are  converted  with  wonderful  precision       FLINT,  Tdiotst,  an  American  dergyman  and 

into  their  peculiar  form.    After  the  flints  have  author,  born  in  North  Readini^  ICase.,  In  Ji4y, 

been  long  quarried,  their  facility  of  being  thus  1780,  died  in  8alem,  Aug.  16,  1840.    He  WM 

accurately  worked  is  lost.    So  great  skill  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col^ge  in  1800,  and  htr- 

attained  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  flints  before  ing  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Cmigregational 

the  introduction  of  percussion  caps,   that   a  church,  was  setUed  at  Lunenburg,  Mafla.yml80S. 

workman  could  with  his  hammer  and  chisel  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  natural  adeaeeii 

produce  1,000  well  formed  flints  in  8  days.  But  and  his  chemical  experiments  led  some  fgnonnt 

the  flint  must  bo  of  good  quality,  of  uniform  persons  to  charge  him  with  oonnteifeitinff  eoin. 

grain  and  color,  and  so  translucent  that  letters  He  prosecuted  them  for  slander ;  an  fll  fiMGog 

may  be  read  through  a  slice  3V  ^^  &^  hich  thick,  increased  by  political  diflTerencea  qnrang  np  be* 

The  colors  preferred  are  from  a  honey  yellow  tween  him  and  his  parishionera,  and  he  oonn- 

to  blackish  brown.    Flint  is  found  so  abundant-  quentiy  resigned  his  charge  in  1814.    He  then 

ly  in  tbe  chalk  formation  in  England,  that  it  has  preached  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  tad 

been  applied  to  purposes  which  are   served  in  Sept.  1815,  set  out  for  the  West  aa  a  miMion- 

here  by  better  materials.     It  was    formerly  ary.    He  pa^ed  7  or  8  years  in  this  capacity  in 

thought  an  essential  article  in  the  production  of  tiie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleyBi  hat  lodog  his 

flint  glass,  but  is  now  superseded  by  pure  gran-  health  tried  to  unite  the  avocations  of  ftnner 

ular  quartz  or  sand.    It  still  continues  to  be  and  schoolteacher,  at  first  near  New  (Means 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain ;  and  the  and  afterward  on  Red  river.    In  16S5  he  ra- 

rough  nodules  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  turned  to  Massachusetts,  hroken  in  health  and 

the  construction  of  substantial  walls  of  mason-  fortune ;  but  the  change  of  climate  soon  restored 

ry,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the  counties  of  Kenf^  the  former,  and  he  turned  to  literary  pmmts 

Suflblk,  and  Norfolk,  England.    These  nodules  to  repair  tiie  latter.    His  first  work  waa  ''Beo- 

constituto  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  chalk  clifls  ollections  of  Ten  Years  passed  in  the  Yalkiy  of 

of  the  coast  of  England.    They  occur  in  hon-  the  Mississippi'*  (8vo.,  Boston,  1880),  ^Udi  was 

zontal  layers  scattered  through  the  upper  portion  favorably  received  in  America  and  "'glfF*^^  r»» 

of  the  chalk  formation,  and  in  a  few  instances,  printed  in  London,  and  translated  Into  TnodL 

as  noticed  by  Lyell,  have  been  seen  in  vertical  In  the  same  year  he  brought  out  a  noiveL**FhHi- 

rows  like  pillars,  at  irregular  distances  fh>m  cis  Berrian,  or  the  Mexican  Pttriot**   Da  next 
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SibUcation  was  a  '*  Condensed  Geography  and  Asaph,  Holywell,  Rhyddlan,  Hawarden,  and 

istory  of  the  Western  States  in  the  Mississippi  Bogillt    One  member  is  retnmed  to  the  house 

Valley"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Cincinnati,  1828),  form-  of  commons  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the 

ing^  with  the  '*  Recollections,"  one  of  the  best  town  of  Flint. 

acooonts  of  that  region  ever  written.  In  1828  FLOATING  ISLANDS.  An  early  notice 
he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  edited  for  of  this  phenomenon  is  recorded  in  an  interest- 
8  years  the  **  Western  Review."  In  1833  he  ing  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  Gallus,  in 
went  to  New  York  and  conducted  a  few  num-  which  he  describes  the  appearance  of  a  number 
hers  of  the  '*  Knickerbocker  Magazine."  He  of  them  he  had  observed  in  the  lake  Yadimon, 
aftorward  took  up  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  now  Laghetto  di  Bassano,  near  Rome.  They 
Va.,  spending  most  of  his  summers  in  New  were  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes,  and  were 
England.  His  writings  are  spirited  and  power-  of  such  consistence,  that  the  sheep  grazing  upon 
fhlf  but  somewhat  wanting  in  polish.  His  prin-  the  borders  of  the  lake  passed  upon  them  to 
dpal  works,  beside  those  mentioned  above,  are :  feed,  and  were  often  floated  away  from  the  shore. 
^  Arthur  Clenning,"  a  novel  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Upon  the  lake  Gerdau,  in  Prussia,  the  extent 
Philadelphia,  1828) ;  "  George  Mason,  or  the  of  such  islands  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  the  pas- 
Backwoodsman  ;"  ^  Shoshonee  Valley  "  (2  vols,  turage  of  100  head  of  cattle ;  and  on  one  in  Uie  hike 
12mo.,  Cincinnati,  1830^ ;  a  translation  of  Droz,  Kolk,  in  Osnabr&ck,  fine  elms  are  said  to  grow. 
JBuai  9ur  Vart  d'etre  neureux  (Boston,  1832) ;  These  islands  are  produced  by  accumulations 
•*  Indian  Wars  in  the  West"  Yl2rao.,  1838) ;  of  drift  wood,  among  which  drifting  sands  and 
*  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  Geology,  Chem-  earth  collect  and  form  a  soil,  in  which  plants 
ktry,  and  the  Arts"  (12mo.,  Boston,  1883);  take  root  and  flourish,  sometimes  becoming 
^Memoir  of  Daniel  Boone"  (18mo.,  Cincin-  trees.  The  great  *^  rafts"  of  some  of  the  western 
nail,  1834).  He  also  contributed  to  the  London  rivers  are  of  this  nature,  though  for  the  most  part 
^Athemeum"  in  1835  a  series  of  papers  on  these  do  not  float  from  place  to  place.  Masses  are 
American  literature.  occasionally  detached,  however,  and  drifted  out 

FLINT  RIVER  (Indian  name,  Thr<matee$ka\  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  carrying 

a  river  of  Georgia,  rising  in  the  W.  part  of  the  with  them  into  the  gulf  the  birds,  serpents,  and 

state,  near  Fayetteville,  flowing  S.,  and  uniting  alligators  that  had  tdsen  refuge  upon  them. 

with  the  Chattahoochee  at  the  S.  W.  extrem-  Such  islands  have  been  seen  floating  100  miles 

ity  of  the  state,  to  form  the  Appalachicola.    It  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  from  which 

Is  aboat  300  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  they  had  been  discharged.    Upon   the  great 

Albany,  a  distance  of  250  m.  from  the  gulf  of  rivers  of  South  America  they  are  very  often 

Mexioo.    Principal  towns  on  its  banks,  Lanier,  met  with,  carrying  with  them  the  prolilno  pro- 

OjdkBth^pe^and  Albany.  ductions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the 

fUNTSHlRE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Wales,  con-  tropics,  to  deposit  them  in  new  localities.    Thus 

lisdDg  of  2  separate  portions,  lying  at  a  distance  they  may  have  been  the  means  of  distributing 

of  8  miles  from  each  other,  with  a  part  of  Den-  species  of  the  larger  animals  among  the  islands 

l^hshire  between  them,  the   larger  portion  of  the  South  Pac^c,  upon  many  of  which  theur 

Ixmering  on  the  Irish  sea  and  the  estuary  of  introduction  by  any  other  mode  is  difficult  to 

tiie  Dee ;  aggregate  area,  289  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  account   for.    Prescott  describes  the  floating 

1861,  68,156.    It  is  the  smallest  but  most  pop-  gardens  or  ehinampcu  of  Mexico  as  an  archi- 

vilooB  county  in  Wales.    The  surface  near  the  pelago  of  wandering  islands.    The  primitive 

coast  Is  low,  and  elsewhere  is  diversified,  though  Aztecs  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by  tnese  nat- 

there  are  no  great  elevations.    A  range  of  hills  ural  objects,  and  attaching  the  reeds  and  rushes 

roD8  idongside  the  S.  W.  boundary,  and  sends  together,  they  covered  the  raft  thus  formed  with 

off  a  branch  which  traverses  the  county  in  a  the  fertile  sediment  drawn  up  from  the  lake. 

H.  £.  direction.    Between  these  ridges  are  fer-  Upon  these  gardens,  gradually  extended  to  200 

tOe  ralleys,  including  the  well  known  vale  of  or  800  feet  in  length,  the  Indians  cultivated 

Olwrd,  watered  by  several  rivers,  which  flow  flowers  and  vegetables  for  tbe  market  of  Te- 

on  the  one  side  into  the  Clwyd  and  Alyn,  and  nochtitlan.    Some  of  the  ehinampas  were  even 

on  l^e  other  into  the  Dee,  which  forms  the  firm  enough  to  sustain  small  trees  and  a  hut, 

9.  £.  boundary.    The  greater  part  of  the  county  and  could  then  be  moved  about  with  a  pole  or 

rests  upon  the  coal  measures,  which  exist  chiefly  remain  anchored  by  the  same, 

on  the  coast  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.    Lead  FLODDEN  FliXD,  Battlb  op,  fought  Sept. 

minea,  the  ore  from  which  also  yields  a  little  9,  1513,  between  the  Scots  under  King  James 

aflver,  are  worked  near  Holywell  and  Bagillt,  lY.  and  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Surrey. 

and  are  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  Henry  YIII.  was  on  the  continent  engaged  in 

The  other  minerals  are  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  his  expedition  ^inst  France  when  the  border 

calamine.     Agriculture  employs  about  8  per  feuds  between  England  and  Scotland  broke  into 

cent,  of  the  population.    The  shipping  trade  is  open  war,  and,  according  to  Scott,  *'  prudence, 

not  extensive,  as  the  ports  are  accessible  only  policy,  the  prodigies  of  superstition,  and  the  ad- 

by  small  criut.    The   Chester  and  Holyhead  vice  of  his  most  experienced  counsellors,  were 

railway  traverses  the  county,  and  the  Chester  alike  unable  to  subdue  in  James  the  blazing  zeal 

and  Mold  railway  penetrates  to  its  centre.    The  of  romantic  chivalry."    He  crossed  the  Tweed, 

chief  towns  are  Mold,  the  capital,  Flint,  St  Aug.  22.  at  the  head  of  the  feudal  array  of  his 
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kin^om,  oaptored  4  border  fortresses,  and  en-  tions  to  the  goTemment^  however,  exposed  bim 

camped,  Sept  6,  on  Flodden,  the  last  of  the  Ohe-  to  the  eharge  of  incoDtisteBeT.  He  was  retieoted 

riot  hills,  in  the  coonty  of  Northumberland,  8  to  parliament  in  1761,  and  was  made  a  privj 

miles  S.  £.  of  Ooldstream.    The  earl  of  Sarrey,  conncillor  for  the  2  kingdoms^  and  Tioe-treasiirer 

to  whom  was  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  English  of  Ireland  in  1775.  bnt  resigned  in  1781.    hi 

border,  summoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  northern  1783  he  held  the  celebrated  discussion  with  llr. 

counties  to  join  him  at  Newcastle,  where  he  set  Grattan  in  the  house  of  commons,  which  was 

np  Lis  standard,  and  reached  Alnwick  Sept  8,  carried  to  a  degree  of  bitterness  almost  nnpar- 

with  26,000  men,  where,  according  to  the  prac-  alleled,  and  became  so  personal  in  its  character 

tioe  of  chivalry,  he  offered  battle  to  James  in  a  Uiat  Flood  was  interrqpted  by  the  speaker.    In 

message  sent  by  a  pursaivant-at-arms.    By  a  the  same  year  he  was  returned  to  the  English 

skilful  countermarch  he  placed  himself,  on  the  parliament  for  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  in 

morning  of  Sept  9,  between  James  and  his  own  1785  he  represented  the  borough  of  Seafoid. 

country,  so  that  His  speeches  were  logicaL  pure  in  style,  and 

The  Engiuh  line  stretehed  east  tad  weat*  rich  in  figures  and  classical  slhisions.    He  left 

And  southward  were  their  focea  aet;  ^  PinflArin  ^^  CiAtk  tn  ITiimA  "  luiil  m.  WMwn  em  thu 

The  Boottlah  northward  proudly  prestl  *  ^*?^^    ,    ?       *,      ^  ^^  ,*  «^*?  ^  ™? 

And  maniiiUy  their  foea  they  met  death  of  Frederic,  princo  of  Wales,  to  be  fbond 
The  battle  began  between  4  and  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  the  Oxford  collection.  His  property  was  fi- 
and  was  decided  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  nally  beoueathed  to  Trinity  college,  DnUin. 
The  Scottish  army,  setting  fire  to  its  tents,  de-  FLOOR  OLOTH,  strong  canras  made  of 
soended  the  ridge  of  FloMen  to  secure  the  em*  fiax,  with  more  or  lessh^np  intermixed,  coTered 
inenoe  of  Brankstone,  and  was  met  by  the  £ng-  on  both  sides  with  a  heavy  coating  of  paint,  and 
lish  army,  which  advanced  in  4  divisions  under  printed  on  one  side  after  the  manner  of  the 
the  command  of  Surrey,  his  2  sons,  Thomas  calico  block  printing.  It  is  mnch  nsed  ibr  the 
and  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  and  Sir  Edward  Stan*  covering  of  floors  of  halls  and  .passages^  ibr 
ley.  Earls  Huntley  and  Home,  who  led  the  which  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  darabffitr  and 
Scottisli  left  wing,  charged  the  Howards  so  sue-  cleanliness.  Hade  with  picked  kmg  fltf,  it  is  a 
cessftilly  with  a  body  of  spearmen  that  Sir  Ed-  sood  materiid  for  covering  the  ro«  of  Teran- 
mund  was  unhorsed  and  his  division  put  to  dahs  and  light  structures.  The  eanYis  is  pre- 
flight.  The  battle  was  restored  in  this  quarter  pared  of  all  widths,  from  a  yard  to  9  yacds,  so 
by  the  advance  of  Lord  Daore  with  the  reserve  that  an  extensive  ^Mtftment  maj  bo  oofendlqr 
of  cavalry.  On  the  right  wing  the  highlanders  a  single  piece  of  it  The  looms  isr  pixidQciDg 
were  unable  to  stand  against  the  severe  execu-  pieces  of  great  width  require  two  meoy  iHie  on 
tion  of  the  Lancashire  archers.  James,  sur-  each  side  for  throwing  the  shuttle  fbrwaid  and 
rounded  by  some  thousands  of  chosen  warriors,  back.  The  length  of  the  pieces  sometimes  ex- 
charged  upon  Surrey  in  the  centre  of  his  army  ceeds  100  yards.  From  these  large  pieces  soit* 
with  such  resolution  as  to  penetrate  within  a  able  lengths  of  60  to  100  feet  are  out  off  at  the 
few  yards  of  the  royal  standard,  when  he  was  painting  establishments,  and  then  stretched 
attacked  in  the  flank  and  rear  by  Stanley,  al-  tightly  upon  substantial  upright  wooden  frames, 
ready  victorious  over  the  Scottish  right  James  a  row  of  which  is  built  np  in  the  ftamo  loom, 
fbll  by  an  unknown  hand  within  a  lancets  length  each  one  separated  from  the  next  by  a  spaoe 
of  Surrey,  and  all  of  his  division  perished  with  of  a  few  feet  Ladders  and  platforms  are  eon- 
their  king,  not  one  of  them  being  made  pris-  venienUy  arranged  to  afford  access  to  every 
oner.  Before  dawn  the  Scots  abandoned  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  doth.  Being  strain* 
field  in  disorder.  Their  loss  was  about  10,000  ed  and  well  secured  in  the  frame,  the  warhtob  is 
men,  which  included  the  prime  of  their  nobili«  tight  like  a  drumhead,  and  an  increase  of  dnnp* 
ty,  gentry,  and  even  cler^.  ^*  Scarce  a  family  ness  mav  even  cause  Ih^  doth  to  wp^L  The 
of  eminence,"  says  Scott,  ''but  had  an  ances-  first  ap{>lication,  which  is  made  to  tbe  baek  d 
tor  killed  at  Flodden,  and  there  is  no  province  the  canvas,  is  of  a  solution  of  gloo  siae,  IM  on 
of  Scotland,  even  at  this  day,  where  the  battle  with  brushes.  This  enters  wd  pores  of  the 
is  mentioned  without  a  sensation  of  terror  and  doth,  toA  \a  rubbed  smooth,  whib  skffl  dampv 
sorrow."  The  English  lost  about  7^000  men,  but  with  pumice  stones.  When  this  is  dry,  a  ooal- 
of  inferior  note.  Scott's  '*  Marmion,  a  Tale  of  ing  of  paint  of  linseed  oil  and  oehre^  or  any 
Flodden  Field,"  contains,  in  the  last  canto,  an  cheap  coloring  matter,  made  with  littts  or  no 
accurate  and  most  animated  description  of  the  turpentine,  and  so  tldek  that  it  cannot  bo  mead 
battle  of  Flodden.  with  a  brush,  is  laid  on  with  a  steel  trowel  vA 
FLOOD,  Henbt,  an  Irish  orator  and  poll-  well  worked  into  the  doth.  In  the  oomie  of 
tician,  born  in  1782,  died  Dec.  2,  1791.  He  two  weeks  this  becomes  dry,  so  as  to  be  fit 
was  a  son  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  for  receiving  a  second  coat ;  and  on  flii%  wlMi 
king^s  bench  in  Ireland,  and  was  educated  first  dry.  the  private  marks  of  the  mannfiMtarsr  art 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  afterward  at  made.  During  this  time  similar  opentloQs  have 
Oxford.  In  1759  he  became  a  member  of  the  been  going  onup<m  the  Uob  of  thodo^aolesB 
Irish  house  of  commons,  where  his  eloquence  than  8  coats  or  paint  being  upUed  with  the 
made  a  remarkable  impression,  and  his  activity  trowel,  and  finally  a  ith  coat  is  laid  on  with 
in  snpport  of  all  measures  oenefioial  to  his  the  brush,  which  is  intended  to  ibrm  the  gnmnd 
country  won  him  great  popularity.    His  rela-  of  the  design  to  be  afterward  printed.    Saoh 
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eott  of  trowel  color  on  this  side  Is  carefolly  oeedingljprosperons  and  has  an  eztensiye  bnsi* 
pnmiced,  wben  dry,  before  the  next  is  laid  on.  ness,  being  the  chief  shipping  point  for  the  pro« 
For  the  best  cloth  2  or  8  months  are  required  dactions  not  only  ofthecoanty  but  ofa  large  part 
to  complete  these  operations,  and  tlie  materials  of  Tennessee.  It  is  near  the  line  ofa  railroad  con- 
laid  on  amount  to  nearly  8  times  the  weight  of  neoting  it  with  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Ui6  canvas.  The  heavy  pieces  are  received  from  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  northern  and 
the  frames  upon  rollers  set  upright,  the  face  middle  states.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 
being  protected  by  a  covering  of  paper,  and  are  handsome  bridge,  about  i  m.  long,  which  cost 
then  conveyed  to  the  printing  room,  where  they  $150,000.  Immediately  above  it  are  the  Muscle 
•re  drawn  upon  a  long  table  as  fast  as  the  print-  Shoals.  Steamboats  ascend  to  this  point  from 
ing  upon  the  portions  in  advance  progresses,  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  a  distance  of  800 
Ims  is  accomplished  by  blocks  of  pine,  faced  m.  In  1850  the  village  contained  8  hirge  brick 
with  some  dose  wood,  as  that  of  the  pear  tree,  churches,  the  Wesleyan  university,  a  fem^e  semi- 
wad  engraved,  each  one  to  print  all  those  parts  inary,  1  newspaper  office,  and  2  large  cotton  fao- 
of  the  pattern  which  are  in  one  color,  the  por-  tones,  each  having  a  capital  of  $45,000. 
tiona  corresponding  to  the  other  colors  being  cut  FLORENCE  (Ital.  I\renee\  a  celebrated  city 
away.  As  many  blocks  are  applied  in  succes'*  of  Italy,  tlie  capital  of  Tuscany,  in  lat.  43^  46' 
alon,  therefore,  as  there  are  colors  to  be  printed,  K.,  long.  IV  16'  K,  182  m.  from  Genoa,  298 
the  (^ration  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  de«  from  Turin,  244  from  Milan,  186  from  Venice, 
wribed  in  Cauoo  Feinting.  The  blocks  are  190  from  Rome,  and  865  from  Naples;  pop.  in 
for  the  most  part  heavy,  18  inches  square,  and  1858,  1 14,0811  The  city  lies  in  a  beautiful 
when  applied  are  struck  several  blows  with  a  well  wooded,  well  cultivated  valley,  surrouudea 
heavy  hammer.  When  designed  to  print  a  broad  by  the  Apennines.  It  is  encircled  by  an  old 
Q^form  surface,  their  face  is  made  by  indented  wall  5  or  6  m.  long,  with  8  fates.  The  river 
Baea  crossing  each  other;  the  paint  is  taken  up  Amo  flows  through  it,  dividing  it  into  two 
more  uniformly  and  is  more  evenly  spread  than  parts  of  unequal  size,  the  larger  of  whksh  ia 
it  would  be  with  a  plain  surface.  As  in  calico  on  the  right  or  N.  bank.  The  river  within  the 
printing,  the  stock  of  blocks  required  to  be  kept  city  is  crossed  by  4  fine  stone  bridges,  of  which 
on  hand  involves  the  outlay  of  a  large  capital,  the  most  noted  is  the  ponte  di  Santa  Trinita^ 
B^Ne  applying  them  to  the  clotb,  the  surface  which  was  built  in  156&-'9.  It  is  adorned  with 
ef  this  is  roughened  with  a  steel  scraper  and  statues,  is  828  feet  long,  and  the  centre  arch 
lurd  aerubbing  brush,  that  it  may  better  take  has  a  span  of  96  feet.  This  bridge  is  a  favorite 
the  oolor.  As  fast  as  the  pattern  is  completed  evening  walk  of  the  people.  The  pante  Feo- 
tlie  doth  is  moved  on,  ana  in  some  establish-  ehio  is  75  feet  wide,  and  the  carriage  way  in 
menta  passes  through  the  floor  into  the  drying  the  middle  is  lined  on  each  side  Dy  a  row 
room,  where  it  is  kept  for  months  to  thorouebly  of  shops  occupied  chiefly  by  goldsmiths  and 
dry.  If  drying  oils  are  used,  the  cloth  is  likely  jewellers.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city  the 
to  be  brittle  and  of  inferior  quality. — ^During  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the  houses 
the  pesent  year  (1859)  a  patent  has  been  se-  for  the  most  part  meanly  built ;  but  the  newer 
OQrea  in  England  for  the  following  method  of  and  larger  portions  are  very  handsome  and 
making  ornamental  floor  doth.  On  cloth  which  stately,  and  the  streets  wider  than  is  common  in 
has  been  first  printed  upon  or  dyed  like  calico  a  the  cities  of  southern  Europe,  and  solidly  paved 
tranq>arent  ground  or  coating  is  put  by  apply-  with  blocks  of  stone.  The  churches  of  Florence 
log  several  coats  of  clarified  linseed  oil,  render-  are  170  in  number,  and  many  of  them  of  great 
ed  ^drying  ^  in  the  usual  way  with  sulphate  of  size,  but  few  are  completely  finished,  and  their 
liiio  or  acetate  of  lead.  When  this  transparent  general  appearance  is  neither  elegant  nor  pio- 
edating  is  dry,  it  is  rubbed  smooth  with  pumice  turesqne.  The  principal  church  is  the  Buomo, 
atone,  and  a  hard  varnish  put  on  the  top,  copal  or  cathedral,  a  vast  and  superb  structure,  which 
▼■miah  being  employed  for  light  colors  and  as-  is  surpassed  in  architectural  grandeur  only  by 
phalt  varnish  for  black  glazed  cloth.  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  Its  foundations  were  laid 
FLORA,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and  in  1298 ;  the  great  dome  was  erected  by  Bru-* 

eng.    She  was  worshipped  in  Rome  from  nelleschi  in  the  15th  century,  but  the  facade 

very  earliest  times.    Her  temple  stood  near  was  not  completed  till  the  middle  of  the  17th« 

Obe  circus  maximus ;  and  her  festival  was  cele-  The  length  of  the  building  is  454  feet;   its 

hmted  annually  on  the  8  last  days  of  ApriL  greatest  breadth  is  834  feet;  its  height  from  the 

FIX>RA,  a  term  corresponding  to  fauna,  in-  pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  is  889 

dieating  the  plants  belonging  to  any  country,  feet;  the  height  of  the  nave  is  158  feet,  and  of 

as  that  does  the  animals.    Its  application  is  ex*  the  side  aisles  97  feet.    The  exterior  of  the 

tended  to  the  groups  of  plants,  the  fossil  re-  church  is  covered  throughout  with  red,  white, 

mains  of  which  are  found  belonging  to  any  and  black  marble,  disposed  in  panels  and  varie* 

geological  formation  or  period.  gated  figures ;   and  the  pavement  is  also  of 

FI^RENOE,  a  post  village  and  the  capital  many-colored  marble,  much  of  which  was  laid 

of  Lauderdale  CO.,  Alabama,  situated  at  the  head  under  the  direction  of  Michel  Angelo.    The 

cfnavigationon  the  Tennessee  river,  nearly  op-  dome  of  tbis  cathedral  is  the  largest  in  the 

poaite  Tnacumbia;  pop.  in  1858,  about  1,500.  world,  its  circumference  being  greater  than  that 

Thosgh  not  a  place  A  large  population,  it  is  ex-  of  the  dome  of  St  Peter's^  and  its  comparatiTe 
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height  greater,  thongh  its  base  is  not  placed  at  so  la  OrtueOy  founded  in  1583,  whose  objeot  is  the 

high  an  elevation  above  the  eround.    It  excited  improvement  of  the  ItaUan  language.    There 

the  emulation  of  Michel  Angclo,  who  endeavored  are  agricultural  and  fine-art  aoademieSi  a  medi- 

to  surpass  it  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.    This  cal  college,  and  an  athensDum.    Charitable  in- 

church  is  richly  adorned  by  statues  and  pictures,  stitutions  are  nnmerona,  including  a^lums  for 

most  of  which  are  by  eminent  masters.  Amonff  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  or- 

the  statues  is  an  unfinished  group  by  Michel  phans,  and  an  ancient  association  of  the  nobles 

Angelo,  representing  the  entombment  of  Christ  and  gentry  for  the  relief  of  the  side  and  soffer- 

Among  the  paintings  is  a  portrait  of  Dante,  ex-  ing  poor. — ^The  trade  of  Florence  at  the  present 

ecuted  in  1466.    Near  the  cathedral  stands  the  day  is  chiefly  in  the  produce  of  the  surronn^g 

campanile  or  belfry,  which  was  designed  by  country,  oil,  wine,  and  raw  silk,  and  in  her  own 

Giotto,  and  begun  in  1834.    It  is  a  square  tower,  manufactures,  of  which  the  prindpal  are  mlk 

276  feet  high,  light  and  elegant,  in  the  Italian-  stufb,  straw  hats,  artificial  flowers,  mndcal  and 

Gothic  style,  and  divided  into  4  lofty  stories,  scientific  instruments,  jewelry,  and  fine  porcelain. 

Charles  Y.  used  to  say  that  it  deserved  to  be  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.    The  environs 

kept  in  a  glass  case.    The  lower  story  contains  are  like  beautiftd  gardens,  and  abound  in  delight- 

2  ranges  of  tablets,  designed  by  Giotto  and  exe-  fhl  places  for  excursions.    The  people  are  livdy, 

cuted  by  him  and  by  Andrea  Pisano  and  Luca  polite,  and  intelligent,  witha  remnementof  man- 

dellaKobbia.  Opposite  the  principal  front  of  the  ner  and  language  which  extends  even  to  the 

cathedral  stands  the  baptistry,  whose  8  great  lowest  classes,  whose  style  of  speeeh  is  nngu- 

bronze  portals  adorned  with  bass-reliefs  by  An-  larly  graceful,  delicate,  and  expreedve.    The 

drea  and  Ghiberti  Pisano  were  declared  by  climate,  the  cheapness  of  living,  the  gaUiffies  of 

Michel  Angelo  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Para-  art,  and  the  refinement  of  the  people,  render 

disc.    The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  has  attached  Florence  a  particularly  pleasant  plaoe  of  re^- 

to  it  a  sacristy  which  contains  7  statues  by  dence,  and  have  attracted  to  it  great  numbers 

Michel  Angelo.    Adjoining  the  same  church  is  of  foreigners,  especially  English  and  Americans, 

the  costly  Medicean  chapel,  begun  in  1604  by  Florence  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 

Ferdinand  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  as  the  distinguished  citizens,  among  whom  have  been 

mausoleum  of  his  family,  on  which,  it  is  said,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Bocoaooio^  MaodblareDi,  Mi- 

$17,000,000  have  been  expended.    It  is  an  oc-  chel  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  BeuTenuto 

tagon  94  feet  in  diameter  and  200  feet  high,  Cellini,  Galileo,  Guicdardini,  Amerieiia  Ves- 

and  is  lined  throughout  with  lapis-lazuli,  jasper,  pucius,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de*  He^d,  and 

onyx,  and  other  precious  stones.    The  church  Filiciya,  the  chief  of  the  Jyrio  poets  of  Italy, 

of  Santa  Croce,  a  huge  edifice  460  feet  long  and  Benjamin  Disraeli  says  of  Florenoe :  "  Yoacan- 

184  feet  wide,  whoso  foundation  stone  was  laid  not  stroll  50  yards,  you  cannot  enter  a  diorch 

in  1294,  is  the  Pantheon  or  Westminster  abbey  or  a  palace,  without  being  fivoimbly  reminded 

of  Florence.    It  contains  the  tombs  of  Michel  of  the  power  of  human  thought*    In  Floraice^ 

Angelo,  Macchiavelli,  Galileo,  Leonardo  Aretino,  the  monuments  are  not  only  of  great  men,  but 

the  historian  Guicciardini,  the  poet  Alfieri,  and  of  the  greatest.    Yot\  do  not  gaie  upon  the 

of  many  other  illustrious  men.  Florence  abounds  tomb  of  an  author  who  is  merely  a  ffreat  mas- 

in  palaces  of  a  singularly  solid,  heavy  style  of  ter  of  composition,  but  of  one  who  rormed  the 

architecture,  resembling  prisons  or  fortresses,  language.   The  illustrious  astronomer  k  not  the 

They  were  built  in  ages  of  turbulence  and  civil  discoverer  of  a  planet,  but  the  reTealer  d  the 

strife,  for  defence  and  security  rather  than  for  whole  celestial  machinery.    The  artist  and  the 

display  or  luxury.    Their  great  size  and  height,  politician  are  not  merely  the  first  senlpton  and 

the  rough  massiveness  of  their  lower  stories,  statesmen  of  their  time,  but  the  inTenton  of 

and  the  huge  cornices  frowning  over  their  fix)nts,  the  very  art  and  the  very  craft  in  which  thej 

give  them  a  very  impressive  appearance.    The  excelled.'' — ^Florence  by  the  Romans  was  callea 

two  principal  palaces,  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  and  Florentia.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  Ibonded 

the  Palazzo  Pitti,  contain  celebrated  collections .  by  the  dictator  Sylla.  about  80  B*  0. ;  bat  it 

of  works  of  art.    The  Medicean  gallery,  built  in  seems  to  have  been  of  litde  importance  till  the 

1564,  contains  a  number  of  masterpieces  of  later  ages  of  the  Boman  empire.    bi406itwas 

Sainting  and  sculpture,  among  them  the  Venus  a  considerable  city,  and  was  bedfifpd  1^  Bada- 

e*  Medici,  the  *'  Knife- Grinder,"  the  group  of  gaisus,  king  of  the  Goth&  at  the  head  cf  a  great 

'^  Niobe  and  her  Children,"  and  various  paint-  army.    It  was  ddivered  oy  StiliohOi  who  raised 

ings  by  Haphael,  Titian,  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  siege  and  captured  and  pot  to  death  tiie 

ouers  of  the  highest  eminence.    Beside  these  barbarian  monarch.    In  548  H  was  laidinndns 

famous  collections,  the  city  abounds  in  galle-  by  the  army  of  Totila,  king  of  the  Ostn^goths. 

ries,  museums,  and  choice  works  of  art    There  Charlemagne  rebuilt  it  at  the  end  ni  the  8th 

are  several  large  libraries,  the  Magliabecchian  century,  and  during  the  next  8  oentniiea  it  gnd- 

with  150,000  volumes,  the  Laurentian  with  ually  mw  in  importanoe,  taO  hi  IAa  lOth  oen- 

120,000   printed  volumes  and  6,000  valuable  tury  the  people  acquired  the  ifght  of  eleolfaig 

MSS.,  the  library  of  the  Pitti  palace  with  70,-  their  own  magistrates.    The  city  was  gorerned 

000  volumes,  and  the  Marucellian  library  with  by  a  senate  of  100  persons^  witn  an  eaceenttTe 

50,000  volumes.    There  are  many  literary  Insti-  of  4,  and  aftnward  of  0  oonaoliL    In  VM  the 

tutions,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  academy  Del-  chief  exeoative  Amotiona  were  ■MUmiil  to  a 
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le  podetta.    In  121S  is  exported  to  Celebes  to  be  mannfiutnred. 

take  part  in  the  civil  The  other  principal  articles  of  trade  are  bensoin, 

)hs  and  Ghibelli  ambergris,  beeswax,  slaves,  and  ship's  provia- 

Lfter  a  contest  «      u  ions,  payment  for  which  is  made  in  cutler;', 

lelph  or  papal         y  gonpowdcr,  glassware,  and  linen.     The  natives 

,  from  the  cit,  .    ^a  are  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  nations; 

IS  ogsinst  the  nobles,  all  speaking  different  langnoges.      The  princi' 

1  their  fortified  psl-  pal  towns  are  Ende,  with  abont  SOO  bonsos, 

aocratio  government  Hangar^  on  the  N.  coast,  Fota  on  the  same  side, 

fleA  "  the  captain  of  the  «t«  of  a  Dutch  fort  and  trading  post,  and 

and  various  councils  Larantnka  on  the  S.  £.,  where  the  Portuguese 

e  popolatiou.  In  1282  have  a  small  settlement    The  Fortngaese  vtsit- 

wsfstem  of  govern-  ed  the  island  at  an  early  period,  and  gave  it  the 

icbanged  for  several  name  of  Flores.     It  was  subordinate  for  a  time 

livii  wara  between  the  to  the  Dutch  presidency  on  Timor  ialand,  but  in 

Nen  ensued,  in  spite  ISlStheBupseipelledalltheEaropeansettlers. 

y  grew  very  rich  and  Christianity  has  obtained  a  foothold  by  the  la- 

nnancial  capital  of  bors  of  Portuguese  missionaries,  and  the  native 

ie  carried  on  an  im>  traders  generajly  sail  under  the  Fortugnese  flag, 

ountries.    The  popn-  FLORIAK,  Jbiih  Pigrrb  Clabis  db.  a  French 

DOO,  and  the  armed  miscellaneous  author,  born  at  the  cnateaa  do 

1  together  by  the  toll-  Florian  in  Langaedoc,  March  6,  17G5,  died  in 

[  at  26,000.    In  1842,  Sceaux,  Sept  13, 1764.    His  uncle,  tlie  marqub 

enturer  who  bore  the  de  Florion,  who  bod  mftrried  a  niece  of  Voi- 

)ecaine  lord  of  Flor-  taire,  placed  him  when  13  years  old  at  Feme^r 

after  a  year  of        1  with  the  philosopher,  where  he  remained  8 

and  driven  froiu  i  years,  when  he  became  page  to  the  duke  de 

:tioil  of  the  pe        .  Fcnthi^vro,  who  sabsequcntly  procured  him  a 

revolution,  Jd     ;  commission  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry.    He  left 

Florence.  The  mi     -  his  troop  to  attach  himself  as  a  gentilhomme  de 

tinned  to  flomr   L  ui  eour  to  the  dnke,  at  whose  residence  he  pur- 

tjons,   and  civu   and  sued  his  literary  avocations.     Several  of  fai> 

1  centOTj,  whc     the  dramatic  writings  were  performed  at  the  thes- 

tained   a  conti   ding  tre  of  D'Argental,  whose  houae  in  Parts  was 

hich  resulted  iu  the  then  the  centre  of  attraction  for  men  of  science 

;an  institutions  in  the  an 
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W. ;  bounded  K  hj  Alabama  and  Georgia,  E.  of  60  and  under  100, 104 ;  of  100  and  under  800; 

\>j  the  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  and  W.  hy  the  gulf  29 ;  of  800  and  under  500,  one.    Faopera  in 

of  Mexico  and  the  Perdido  river,  the  latter  di-  1849-'50, 76 ;  cost  for  the  Tear^  $987.  Onminak 

Tiding  W.  Florida  from  the  gulf  section  of  Ala-  convicted,  89 ;  in  priaon,  /une  1, 1850, 11.  Fed*  i 

bama;  area,  59,268  sq.  m.,  or  87,981,520  acres,  eral  population  (all  the  free  and  }  of  the  slaveX 

The  state  is  divided  into  88  counties,  viz. :  Ala-  71,721,  which  entitles  Florida  to  one  represen- 

ohua,  Benton,  Brevard  (formerly  St  Lucie),  tative  in  congress. — Florida  consists  of  a  long 

Calhoun,  Columbia,  Dade,  Duval,  Escambia,  narrow  strip  of  territoiy  extending  8.  from 

Franklin,  Gradsden,  Hamilton,  Hernando,  Hills-  (jeorgia  and  Alabama  from  80  to  80  m.,  and  from 

boro.  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Leon,  Levy,  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Perdido  river  about 

Liberty,  Madison,  Manatee,  Marion,   Monroe  860  m. ;  and  of  a  peninsula  extending  from  the  i 

Shich  includes  the    Florida  keys),  Nassau,  mainlands,  through  5^  of  latitude  between  the 

ange,  Putnam,  St  John^s,  Santa  Rosa,  Sum-  Atlantic  and  gulf  of  Mexico.    Its  eoast  line  la 

ter,    Volusia,  Wakulla,  Walton,  Washington,  of  much  greater  extent  than  that  of  aaij  other 

Key  West  (called  by  the  Spaniards  Cayo  SueMO  state,  having  a  length  of  472  m.on  the  Atlantic 

or  Bone  Key)  is  the  largest  town  in  Florida,  and  674  m.  on  the  gulf;  but  this  immense  stretch 

and  is  a  place  of  great  commercial  and  military  of  sea  front  is  almost  inaooessible  on  account 

importance.    Talkhassee  is  the  seat  of  the  state  of  shallow  soundings,  and  haa  few  good  har- 

govemment.  '  Pensacola,   Appalachicola,   and  bors.    S.  from  the  mainland  a  chain  of  small 

t.  Mark's  are  ports  of  W.  Florida.    Cedar  rocky  islands,  called  cays  or  key&  extends  to 

Keys,  Tampa,  and  Charlotte  Harbor  are  the  the  W.,  ending  in  a  duster  of  rocks  and  sand 

frincipal  outlets  on  the  W.  side  of  peninsular  banks  cidled  theTortngas.  S.  of  the  bank  open 

lorida.    St.  Augustine,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  these  keys  rise,  and  separated  from  them 

is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  and  is  much  re-  by  a  navigable  channel,  ia  a  long  nanow  ooral 

sorted  to  by  invalids  on  account  of  the  equabil-  reef  known  as  the  Florida  reef^  whioli  hero  eon- 

ity  of  Its  climate.    Jacksonville  is  a  thriving  stitutes  the  left  bank  <^  the  Gulf  stream.    The 

commercial  town  on  St.  John's  river.    Feman-  most  important  of  the  keya  ia  Key  Westi  caUed 

^nais  a  new  town  at  the  N.  end  of  Amelia  also  Thompson's  island.    Forakngperlod  the 

island,  and  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  rail-  haunt  of  smugglers  and  pirates^  it  ia  sow  a  naval 

road  which  has  its  gulf  terminus  at  Cedar  Keys,  station  of  g^t  importancoi  and  tlie  seat  of 

The  population  of  the  state  at  4  periods  was  as  a  band  of  wreckers  whose  bosiiieaa  it  ia  to  assist 

follows :  vessels  in  distress^    Thia  ke^  ia  about  €  m.  in 

" g^;;;;;;; r^iJ™  length  and  2  in  breadth,  with  a  largSL  well- 

sheltered  harbor.  The  extendre  ponda  tbereon 
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Sflfr    yi^d  annually  a  large  amoonfc  of  salt.    The 
87|445    Tortugas  derive  their  name  frtym  the  Tast  num- 
ber of  turtles  found  in  the  ndghboring  waters. 
iB^    The  most  important  harbors  are:  <m  the  golf 


Of  the  white  population  in  1850  there  were  coast,  Pensacola,  Appalachicola,  St.  Mark^L  Ge- 
25,705  males  and  21,498  females;  of  the  free  dar  Keys,  Tampa,  Charlotte,  and  Key  west; 
colored  (blacks  229,  and  mulattoes  703),  418  and  on  the  Atlantio  coast,  ot.  Aiwostine  and 
males  and  514  females ;  and  of  the  slave  (black  Femandina.  Jacksonville  on  8t«  John^a  river 
36,288,  and  mulattoes  8,022^  19,804  males  and  has  also  a  good  harbor. — ^The  rivers  of  Floridft 
19,506  females.  Density  of  population,  1.48  to  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  afford  great 
a  siq.  m. ;  proportion  of  population  to  that  of  the  facilities  for  internal  navigation.  St.  Jdm^ 
whole  Union,  0.88  per  cent.  Families  (white  river  rises  in  the  great  aonthem  marsh,  and 
and  free  colored)  9,107,  and  dwellings  9,022.  reaches  the  ocean  after  a  N.  course  of  800  nu  in 
Of  the  total  population,  47,888  were  under  20  lat  80"*  20'  N. ;  for  nearly  100  m.  from  its  oiooth 
years  of  age,  88,690  between  20  and  70,779  it  isawideslnggiahdieetof  watervmofeitaam- 
between  70  and  100,  86  over  100,  and  45  un-  bling  a  lagoon  £an  a  river.  It  ia  aaTigaUe  to 
known ;  of  those  over  100,  5  were  free  colored  Lake  George,  a  Uttle  higher  up.  for  Teama  draw- 
and  29  slaves.  White  and  free  colored  (total  ing  8  feet  of  water,  and  nearly  to  its  head  for 
48,185)  bom  in  Florida,  20,663;  in  other  states^  smaller  craft  Indian  river  ia  a  lonf  hgoon 
24,755 ;  in  foreign  countries,  2,757 ;  unknown,  having  much  the  same  character,  aad  oommn- 
58.  Of  18,185  males  (white  and  free  colored)  nicates  with  the  ocean  by  an  oouet  ia  lat»  27* 
over  15  years  of  age,  2,880  were  engaged  in  80'.  It  is  now  proposed  to  oottBeet  these  two 
commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  waters  by  a  short  canal,  and  hy  thia  means 
and  mining  ;  5,977  in  agriculture ;  2,666  in  secure  an  inland  navigation  fitMa  the  numth  cf 
labor  not  agricultural ;  428  in  the  army ;  708  in  the  Bt.  John'a  to  Jupiter  inle^  a  diitaiea  of 
sea  and  river  navigation ;  857  in  law,  medicine,  about  850  m.  Chariotte  and  Anazura  aie  the 
and  divinity ;  802  in  other  pursuits  requiring  principal  rivers  on  the  W.  ade^  the  whole  of 
education ;  268  in  government  civil  service ;  whidi  8.  of  the  Suwannee  ^'"^'^Inf  witj  flttall 
12  in  domestic  service ;  42  not  specified.  Slave-  streams.  The  Suwannee  is  formed  by  the 
holderR,  8,520,  viz. :  holders  of  1  shive,  699 ;  of  Withlaooochee  and  AUapaha  from  Geotyia,  and 
1  and  under  5, 991 ;  of  5  and  under  10, 759 ;  of  reaches  the  gulf  at  Waoasaaa  \m..  The  Ock- 
10  and  under  20, 588 ;  of  20  and  under  50, 849 ;  looonee  alio  riaea  in  Qeoigilk   lae  Afpohohi- 
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eoll^  formed  on  the  N.  frontier  hy  the  Juno-  principal  forest  trees  are  red,  live,  and  water 

tion  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint,  falls  into  oaks,  mahoganj,  palmetto,  magnolia,  dogwood, 

the  bay  of  the  same  name  after  a  navigable  and  in  the  swamps  pines,  cedars,  and  cypresses. 

course  of  80  m.    The  Choctawhatchee,  Escam-  The  fruits  produced  are  of  the  most  delicate 

bia,  and  Perdido  rise  in  Alabama  and  flow  S.,  descriptions ;  among  them  are  oranges,  lemons, 

tbe  first  into  Choctawhatchee  baj,  the  second  limes,  pineapples,  olives,  grapes,  &c.,  all  of 

Into  Pensacola  bay,  and  the  last  into  Perdido  which  nourish  luxuriantly;  and  garden  vegeta- 

bay,  severally  arms  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    The  bles  are  produced  in  the  great^  abundance. 

Pei^do  forms  the  boundary  between  W.  Florida  The  driest  seasons  are  relieved  by  heavy  dews, 

and  Alabama.    The  St.  Gary's  in  the  N.  £.  is  and  the  sun  that  would  bake  the  earth  in  other 

common  also  to  Georgia;  it  flows  into  the  At-  parts,  and  wither  vegetation,  is  here  so  tempered 

lantic  in  about  lat.  80°  40'  K,  and  is  naviga-  by  the  pervading  moisture  as  to  cover  the  surfkce 

ble  for  steamers  to  the  town  of  St.  Mary,  and  with  perennial  verdure.  The  prairies  afford  ex- 

innoh  farther  for  sloops. — ^The  S.  portion  of  oellent  pasture.    Here  cattle  require  little  care 

peninsular  Florida  from  about  lat.  28°  is  mostly  from  their  owners,  and  no  housing  in  winter ;  and 

an  extensive  swamp  or  marsh,  called  the  Ever-  in  most  parts  of  the  state  hogs  fatten  without 

riades,  which  during  the  rainy  season  between  any  other  support  than  that  which  they  derive 

June  and  October  is  impassable.    N.  of  this  from  the  roots  and  mast  of  the  forests.    Deer  of 

tract  to  G^rgia  the  surface  is  generally  a  dead  various  kinds  abound^  and  smaller  game  is  found 

level,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  undulating,  and  even  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  coast  waters  are 

teesents  eminences  worthy  the  designation  of  productive  oftheflnest  fish,  including  the  sheeps- 

nillfl.    W.  of  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  the  head,  grouper,  redfish,  mullet,  green  turtle,  and 

Sound  is  more  uneven  and  rugged ;  but  still  oysters,  and  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of 

e  elevations  are  inconsiderable,  and,  where  the  interior  teem  with  fresh  water  species.    On 

Occurring,  of  very  limited  extent.   The  substra-  many  parts  of  the  coast  sponges  are  found,  and 

iom  of  the  £.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  clay  mixed  in  this  product  the  trade  is  constantly  increasing. 

with  sand,  ana  that  of  the  W.  a  kind  of  rotten  Among  the  mineral  productions  are  amethysts, 

Bmestone,  which  in  many  places  is  undermined  turquoises,  lapis-lazuli,  ochre,  pit  coal,  and  rich 

hf  subterranean  streams.    The  central  district  iron  ore. — ^Among  the  most  remarkaole  of  the 

Is  the  most  productive,  but  even  here  a  l^ge  natural  curiosities  of  Florida  are  the  hollows 

bortionis  composed  of  poor  pine  barrens;  yet  called  '*  sinks, ^'  worn  in  the  soft  limestone  by 

lot  the  midst  of  these  are  founa  gentle  eminences  subterranean  streams,  and  varying  in  size  from 

jphere  called  hummocks)  of  fertile  land  support-  a  few  yards  to  several  acres.  The  great  sink  of 

nuf  a  vigorous  growth  of  oaks  and  hickories,  Alachua  county,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 

Wnile  numerous  rivulets  of  pure  water  flow  Alachua  savanna  are  supposed  to  flow  into 

throngfa  the  country  or  expand  into  beautiful  Orange  lake,  is  a  large  basin  almost  surrounded 

lakes.    Further  W.  the  land  is  more  generally  by  hills,  into  which  the  drainage  of  the  savanna 

poor.    Thus  it  appears  that  a  small  portion  only  is  conveyed  by  several  conduits,  uniting  before 

of  the  state  can  be  said  to  be  available  for  cul-  they  reach  the  basin  in  a  single  stream.    From 

tivation ;  yet  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  the  basin  the  waters  descend  slowly  by  8  ffreat 

eHmate  compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  the  vent  boles  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ana  are 

Inferior  character  of  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  vege-  carried  by  underground  channels  to  other  basins, 

tation  of  great  variety  and  luxuriance.    The  Numerous  springs,  bursting  firom  great  depths, 

climate  of  Florida  has  been  extolled  as  one  of  some  of  them  with  sufficient  force  to  turn  a  milL 

tbe  finest  in  the  world.    In  the  S.  the  temper-  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and 

iature  scarcely  changes  the  year  round,  and  sum-  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  parts  of  the 

Wr  is  only  distinguished  by  the  copiousness  of  country  in  which  they  exist  may  be  undermined 

fta  idiowers.  The  average  mean  temperature  of  by  vast  caverns  through  whose  roofs  the  springs 

fhe  state  is  about  73^  F.,  and  in  no  part  does  the  well  up  with  violence  wherever  an  opening  can 

dif^rence  between  summer  and  winter  exceed  be  found.  About  12  miles  from  Tallahassee  there 

36^,  while  at  Key  West  it  is  not  more  than  11".  is  a  lake  of  icy  cold  transparent  water  which 

The  average  rain  fall  is  83  inches. — ^The  produc-  is  fed  by  a  subterranean  source  of  this  kind. — 

UoDs  of  Florida  are  chiefly  those  which  require  In  1850  Florida  contained  4,804  farms  and  plan- 

m  tropical  sun  to  mature  them.  It  is  now  ascer-  tations,  which  covered  1,5^,289  acres  of  land, 

tained  that  the  sea  island  cotton  (the  produo-  and  of  this  849,049  acres  were  improved.  Cash 

ikm  of  which  was  formerly  confined  to  a  few  value  of  farms  |6,828,109,  and  of  farmmg  im- 

vmaU  ishinds  off  the  coasts  of  S.  Carolina  and  plements  and  machinery  $658,795.  The  number 

Georgia)  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  the  cen-  of  cotton  plantations  was  990,  and  of  sugar 

ire  of  the  peninsula,  and  a  flue  quality  of  this  planters  958.    (The  census  of  1855  returned 

staple  has  also  been  produced  on  the  Suwannee.  2,265,508  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $18,910,981.) 

The  soils  are  also  adapted  to  the  successful  The  live  stock  in  1850  consisted  of  horses  10,- 

cnltivation  of  the  coffee  plant,  the  cocoa  palm,  848,  asses  and  mules  5,002,  milch  cows  ^^2^76, 

the  sugar  cane,  cottons  generally,  Cuba  and  other  worMng  oxen  5,794,  other  cattle  182,415,  sheep 

tobaccos,  rice,  indigo,  arrow  root,  Sisal  hemp,  28,811,  and  swine  209,458 ;  which  were  valaea 

Kew  Zealand  flax,  &a ;  and  the  climate  is  suit-  at  $2,830,058.    Value  of  animals  slaughtered 

able  for  the  cochinealinsect  and  silkworm.  The  in  the  year,  $514^685.    The  products  of  agrl» 
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cnltnre  for  the  year  ending  Jane  1, 1850,  were  a  branch  to  Tampa,  160  m. ;  the  Florida  and 
as  follows:  wheat  1,027  boshols,  rye  1,152,  Alabama  raihtMid,  45  m.^  £rom  Fensaoola  to 
oats  66,586,  Indian  corn  1,996,809,  and  bnck-  the  Alabama  line,  where  it  will  join  the  Ala- 
wheat  56 ;  potatoes,  Irish,  7,828,  and  sweet,  bama  and  Florida  railroad,  extending  thence 
757,226  bushels ;  hay  2,510  tons ;  hops  14  lbs.,  to  Montgomery,  116  m.  farther ;  the  Florida, 
batter  871,498,  and  cheese  18,015 ;  peas  and  Atlantic,  and  Golf  central  railroad,  59  m.,  and 
beans  135,859  bnshels ;  products  of  market  gar-  the  Pensacola  and  C^rgia  railroad,  259  m^ 
dens  $8,721,  and  of  orchards  $1,280 ;  beeswax  which  together  will  form  a  line  from  Jack* 
and  honey  18,971  lbs. ;  home-made  mannfao-  sonville  on  the  St.  John^s,  tia  Alligator  and 
tares  $75,582 ;  flax  50  lbs. ;  cane  sagar  2,750,-  Tallahassee,  to  Pensacola;  and  the  TallahaBsee 
000  lbs. ;  molasses  252,898  galls. ;  ginned  cot-  railroad,  from  Tallahassee  to  St  Mark's,  on  Ap- 
ton  45,181  bales  of  400  lbs. ;  rough  rice  1,075,-  palachee  bay,  21  m.  The  whole  syttem  wiU 
090  lbs. ;  tobacco  998,614  lbs. ;  wool  28,247  comprise  about  688  m.,  of  which  on  Jane  80, 
lbs. ;  silk  cocoons  6  lbs. ;  wine  10  galls.  The  1859,  there  was  completed  216  m.,  and  the  re- 
total  value  of  agricultural  products  in  1840  was  maining  portions  will  all  be  in  operation  within 
$1,817,718,  and  in  1850  $3,865,059.  Average  the  next  8  years.  These  works  are  of  the  high- 
crops  to  the  acre :  wheat  15  bushels ;  Irish  po-  est  importance  to  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
tatoes  175  bushels ;  rice  1,850  lbs. ;  seed  cotton  state,  and  will  give  a  beneficial  impnlae  to  all 
250  lbs. ;  cane  sugar  750  lbs.  But  little  prog-  its  interests.  The  Florida  railroad  will  also 
ress  has  been  made  in  manufactures  ana  the  facilitate  and  shorten  the  duration  of  travel  be- 
mechanic  arts.  In  1850  there  were  only  108  tween  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  golf  porta, 
establishments  in  all  the  state,  and  the  capital  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  dangerons  naviga- 
invested  therein  amounted  only  to  $547,070 ;  tion  round  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsola. 
value  of  raw  material  used  $220,611 ;  hands  Ultimately  the  Florida  system  of  roads  will  be 
employed  991,  viz.,  males  876,  and  females  115 ;  connected  with  that  of  Georgia  by  means  of  a 
cost  of  labor  $190,452 ;  products  of  the  year  branch  of  the  main  trunk  Une  of  the  latt^ 
$668,335.  Under  this  head  are  included  15  state,  which  has  its  eastern  terminus  at  Brans- 
fisheries,  capital  $18,975,  and  one  saltery,  capi-  wick  and  Savannah,  and  with  Mobile  and  New 
tal  $19,000.  Including  domestic  manufactures,  Orleans  by  extensions  westward  firom  Pensacola. 
the  value  of  products  in  1840  was  $587,167,  The  average  cost  of  the  Florida  roads  will  be 
and  in  1850  $924,495.  The  exports  (all  domes-  about  ^0,000  per  mile,  and  the  several  oompa- 
tio  products)  from  Florida  for  the  year  ending  nies  owning  them  are  aided  to  tha  extent  of 
June  80,  1858,  were  valued  at  $1,877,552,  viz. :  $10,000  per  mile  from  the  state  internal  im- 
in  American  vessels  $1,880,960,  and  in  foreign  provement  fond — afrmd  based  on  oongresnonal 
vessels  $546,592 ;  and  the  imports  from  foreign  grants  of  land  and  the  vast  swamp  lands  which 
countries  at  $1 64,950,  viz. :  in  American  vessels  have  been  ceded  to  the  state.  On  Jane  80L 1858^ 
$151,859,  and  in  foreign  vessels  $18,091.  The  the  mail  routes  in  Florida  had  a  length  of  4,545 
amount  of  shipping  employed  in  this  trade  was  m.,  of  which  120  m.  was  railroad,  1,971  steam- 
128,801  tons,  viz.:  outward 58,688  tons  (Amer-  boat  navigation,  784  coach  road,  and  1,670 
loan  50,887,  foreign  7,746),  and  inward  70,168  other  road.— In  1850  Florida  contained  177 
tons  (American  62,450,  foreign  7,718).  The  churches,  of  which  56  belonged  to  the  Baptisti^ 
chief  articles  exported  were  boards,  planks,  10  to  the  Episcopalians,  87  to  the  Methodists, 
scantling,  lumber,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fish.  16  to  the  Presbyterians,  5  to  the  Roman  Oatho* 
llio  shipping  owned  in  the  state  (including  lies,  and  8  to  other  denominations;  these  $£• 
1,584  steam)  amounted  to  20,909  tons,  of  which  forded  acconmiodation  for  44^960  persons^  and 
18,714  was  registered  and  7,195  enrolled  and  as  property  were  valued  at  $165^400.  Tha 
licensed.  There  were  built  in  the  year  5  vessels,  educational  institutions  hi  the  state  at  the  same 
aggregate  burden  549  tons.  The  coasting  trade  period  consisted  of  84  academies  and  nrivata 
is  also  very  extensive,  employing  numerous  sdioola,  with  49  teachers  and  1,251  pajnls,  and 
steamers,  which  with  other  craft  carry  immense  an  annual  income  of  $182089 ;  and  69  primary 
freiffhts  to  Savannah,  Charleston,  Baltimore,  and  public  schools,  with  78  teaoheis  ai^  1,878 
Philadelpbia,  and  New  York.  It  must  be  remem-  scholars,  and  an  income  of  $22,886.  The  nam- 
bered,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mate-  her  of  dnildren  (white  and  free  cdoied)  attend- 
rial  exported  from  Pensacola  and  Appalachicola  ing  school  daring  the  year  1849-'50,  as  retamed 
originates  in  southern  Alabama  and  southwest-  by  families,  was  4,819 ;  and  the  nnmber  of  per- 
em  Georgia.  The  great  bulk  of  foreign  merchan-  sons  of  the  same  dassea  over  SO  years  of  agei 
disc  consumed  in  the  state  is  also  entered  coast*  who  were  onaUe  to  read  and  writoi  waa  4,189. 
wise,  chiefly  from  the  northern  ports. — ^There  There  are  no  coQei^  in  the  state.  On  July  L 
are  no  banks  of  issue  in  Florida.  Of  internal  im-  1856,  there  were  20,261  i^ildren  between  5 
provements  Florida  has  untilwithin  a  few  years  and  18  years  of  age,  and  in  the  saipe  year 
been  remarkably  destitute,  but  recently  she  has  $6,069  was  appropriated  to  oommon  schoola 
taken  active  measures  to  remedy  the  defect  by  The  return  does  not  sti^  the  nnmber  then  at 
the  construction  of  raih-oads.  The  principal  school.  The  number  of  newspapers  isBiied  hi 
lines  are:  the  Florida  railroad,  across  the  neck  1850  was  10,  of  which  9  were  wtMj  and  1 
of  the  peninsula  from  Femandina  on  the  At-  tri-weeklv,  and  7  were  political  and  8  reUi^oos. 
lantio  to  Oedar  Keys  on  the  guU;  154  m.,  with  The  total  oiroidation  was  6,7001  or.  anraaDly 
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S19,800  copies.— The  constitution  of  Florida  se-  by  Verazisani,  a  Florentine ;  and  in  1624  by  De 

eores  the  right  of  voting  to  every  free  white  Geray,  a  Spaniard.    Two  years  later  Pamphilo 

male  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  re-  de  Narvaez  obtained  a  grant  from  Charles  V. 

sided  in  the  state  2  years  and  in  the  county  6  of  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Florida  to  Rio  Panuco. 

months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  whose  In  1628  he  landed  with  a  numerous  army  at 

name  is  on  the  electoral  register.    The  general  Appalachee,  but  met  with  a  formidable  resist- 

election  is  held  on  the  1st  Monday  in  October,  hi-  ance  from  the  Lidians,  and  at  last  perished  on 

ennially.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  19  the  coast  near  the  Panuco  by  shipwreck,  only 

members,  elected  for  4  years  (one-half  biennial-  10  of  his  followers  returning  to  Spam.    In  1539 

Jy),  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  40  mem-  Fernando  de  Soto  explored  Florida,  and  after 

bctf^  elected  for  2  years.    Senators  must  be  80  visiting  many  remote  regions,  and  having  passed 

and  representatives  21  years  of  age,  and  are  through  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  ap- 

|Mid  $8  per  diem.    Sessions  are  biennial,  com-  pears  to  have  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 

miendng  on  the  4th  Monday  in  November  (even  sissippi  in  1542.    About  the  middle  of  the  16th 

years).    The  governor  is  chosen  for  4  years,  century  many  Protestants  of  France  sought 

and  has  a  salary  of  $1,600  and  $600  for  a  resi-  refuge  in  Florida,  but  only  to  experience  greater 

dance.    He  must  be  80  years  of  age,  have  been  evils  than  they  had  endured  at  home.    In  1564 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States  10  years,  and  a  they  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  many 

nmdent  of  the  state  6  years.    In  case  of  dis-  were  hunff  on  the  trees  with  an  inscription  pur- 

atality  or  death,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  presi-  porting  that   they  were  destroyed  "  not  as 

dent  of  the  senate  or  speaker  of  the  house.  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics. '*    This  barbarity 

The  secretary  of  state  (salary  $600  and  fees),  was  soon  afterward  avenged  by  a  party  of 

oomptroUer  (salary  $1,100),  and  state  treasurer  Frenchmen,  who  attacked  the  Spanish  fort,  and 

(salary  $800)  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  hung  up  the  garrison  on  Uie  same  trees  that 

g  assembly,  the  first  for  4  years,  and  the  last  2  sustamed  the  mouldering  bones  of  their  coun- 

'  ibr  2  years.    The  judiciary  consists  of  a  su-  trymen,  inscribing  over  them  that  they  were 

preme  court,  circuit  courts,  and  justices  of  the  executed  ^^not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  cut-throats 

peace.    The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  a  and  murderers."    The  Spaniards,  however,  per- 

okief  and  2  associate  justices,  and  holds  4  ses-  \  severing  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  a  foothold 

skms  annually,  viz.,   at   Tallahassee,  Tampa,  in  Florida,  established  a  fort  at  St.  Augustine 

Jacksonville^  and  Marianna.    The  jurisdiction  in  1565,  which  they  held  until  1586,  when  it 

of  this  court  b  entirely  appellate.    For  circuit  was  captured  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.     Two 

oourt  purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  the  years  earlier  Captains  Barlow  and  Amidas  had 

-western,  middle,  eastern,  and  southern  circuits,  taken  nominal  possession  in  right  of  England 

eidh  of  which  has  a  judge  who  is  president  of  of  the  country  on  the  N.  coast  of  Florida.  From 

the  court.    These  courts  have  original  jurisdic-  this  period  for  nearly  a  century,  history  is  silent 

1&III  in  all  matters,  civil  as  well  as  criminaL  in  relation  to  this  country.    In  1682  La  Salle 

AH  Jadges  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  have  visited  W.  Florida  or  Louisiana.    In  1696  Pen- 

eacli  a  salary  of  $2,000.    The  receipts  into  the  sacola  was  settled  by  the  French.    The  Spanish 

treasury,  mostly  from  taxes  and  sales  of  land,  settlements  on  the  £.  coast  suffered  greatly  from 

during  the  year  ending  Oct.  81, 1866,  amounted  the  buccaneering  inroads  of  the  English.     In 

to  $M,022,  and  the  expenditures  to  $76,480,  1702  the  Carolinians  made  an  nnsuccessftil  at- 

of  which  sum  $20,408  was  on  account  of  the  tack  on  St.  Augustine,  but  in  1704  captured 

Judidary,  $7,482  of  the  executive,  $10,862  of  Fort  St.  Mark.    The  subsequent  expedition  of 

criminal  prosecutions,  $16,057  of  jurors  and  Oglethorpe  against  the  Spanish  settlements  will 

witnesses,  $2,692  of  Indian  hostilities,  $10,826  be  spoken  of  in  the  article  Gbobgia.    In  1768 

of  the  legislature,  &c.    The  public  debt  (not  in-  the  whole  province  of  Florida  was  ceded  to 

oin^ng  uie  repudiated  territorial  debt)  amount-  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  Cuba,  which  the 

ed  in  the  same  year  to  $198,000 ;  in  Oct.  1858,  English  had  then  recently  taken.    Soon  after 

it  was  stated  at  $880,000.    The  resources  of  the  the  cession  the  British  divided  the  territory 

state  are  ample,  consisting  of  vast  tracts  of  r(ul*  into  two  provinces,  the  river  Appalachicola 

road  lands,  swamp  lands,  and  other  propertv.  being  the  boundary  between  them,  and  by  a 

The  yaluation  of  taxable  property  in  the  staate  in  proclamation  invit^  settlers.    Many  Oarolini- 

1860  was  $28,198,784,  and  in  1856,  $49,461,461.  ans  emigrated  in  consequence  thereof;   and 

-«-Tfae  name  of  Florida  (which   signifies  the  about  1500  Greeks,  Italians,   and  Minorcans 

florid  or  flowery,  and  was  given  by  the  Span-  were  brought  from  the  Mediterranean  and  set- 

iards  in  allusion  to  the  aspect  of  the  country,  tied  at  a  spot  about  60  m.  S.  of  St.  Augustine, 

and  partly  also  because  it  was  first  visited  by  where  they  began  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and 

them  on  Pascua  Florida^  or  Easter  Sunday)  the  sugar  cane.    During  the  revolutionary  war 

was  oriffinally  not  confined  to  the  state  now  privateers  were  fitted  out  at  the  ports  of  Florida, 

known  by  that  appellation,  but  extended  over  by  which  the  trade  of  the  southern  provinces 

an  indefinite  region  northward  and  to  the  Mis-  was  severely  harassed,  and  the  Indians  were  en- 

sissippi. '"  The  first  visitant  to  the  actual  terri-  coura^ed  to  a  barbarous  hostility  against  the 

tory  of  Florida  was  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  landed  Amencans.     In  1778  (Jen.  Prevost  marched 

near  St.  Augustine  in  1612.  It  was  subsequently  from  Florida  into  Georgia  and  captured  Savan* 

vkited  in  1620  by  Yasqaez,  a  Spaniard ;  m  1528  nah  and  other  towns.    While  engaged  on  this 
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expedition,  however,  he  left  his  province  open  pellation  both  of  gold  and  silTer  coins  in  £0- 

to  incursions  from  Louisiana*     In  1779  the  rope,  which  vary  in  value  in  different  eoantriei. 

Spaniards  invested  the  garrison  and  settlement  (See  Come^ 

of  Baton  Rouge,  and  compelled  them  to  sur-  jEXORUS^  Lucittb  Astxmub,  a  Roman  histo- 
render,  and  in  May,  1781,  Pensacola  was  cap-  rian,  probably  of  Spanish  birth,  lived  under  the 
tured.  By  the  treaty  of  1783  Florida  was  re-  emperors  Triyan  and  Hadrian.  He  is  the  author 
troceded  to  Spain,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  of  an  epitome  of  Roman  hbtory,  in  4  books, 
inhabitants  deserted  the  country  and  settled  in  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  United  States.  When  Louisiana  was  ceded  the  time  when  Augustus  closed  the  temple  of 
to  the  United  States  by  France  in  1803,  it  was  Janus.  The  work  is  conceived  in  a  phUosophi- 
declared  to  be  ceded  with  the  same  extent  that  cal  spirit,  and  characterixes  the  times  and  the 
it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  as  it  had  been  men  with  Justness  and  precision ;  but  the  style 
ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  The  terms  of  this  is  declam^ry,  abounding  in  extravagant  con- 
cession gave  rise  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  ceits  and  metaphors.  The  PenioiUum  Venerit 
United  States  to  the  country  west  of  the  Perdido  and  8  other  short  poems  are  with  little  author- 
river  ;  and  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  this  ter-  ity  ascribed  to  this  writer, 
ritory  by  any  other  power,  the  government  of  FLOTOW,  Fbibdricr  yov,  a  German  com- 
the  Union  took  possession  in  1811  of  the  princi-  poser,  bom  in  Teutendorf^  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
pal  posts.  The  rest  of  Florida,  however,  re-  rin,  in  1811.  He  was  destined  for  diplomaoy, 
mained  unmolested  until  the  second  war  between  but  a  fondness  for  music  led  him  in  eany  youth 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1814  a  to  Parisw  where  he  was  instructed  in  composition 
British  expedition  having  been  fitted  out  from  by  Reicha.  During  the  revolution  of  188(\  he 
Pensacola,  Gen.  Jackson  marched  against  that  returned  to  Germany,  but  soon  after  found 
town  and  captured  it.  In  1818  it  was  again  taken  his  way  back  to  Paris  with  several  operas  com- 
by  Jackson,  and  also  Fort  St.  Hark,  but  they  were  posed  in  his  absence.  He  tried  in  vain  to  have 
subsequently  restored  to  Spcdn.  Finally  in  1810  these  produced  at  one  of  the  theatres  of  Faris^ 
Spain  ceded  the  whole  province  to  the  United  and  it  was  only  after  their  perfonnance  in  pri- 
States,  and  possession  was  surrendered  to  that  vate  had  excited  the  attention  of  amateur^,  tnat 
government  1  n  July,  1 82 1 .  lumiigration  now  set  he  received  a  commission  in  1888  to  toniui  the 
in  to  the  territory,  but  the  unsurveyed  state  of  music  for  the  ^^  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa." 
the  lands,  the  uncertamty  of  titles,  &o.,  militated  The  opera  proved  hi^ily  snoceasftil^  having  been 
against  its  rapid  settlement ;  and  the  Seminoles,  performed  54  nights  at  the  thSdir^dtla  rs- 
a  fierce  and  warlike  Indian  race,  occupied  the  nainance.  Since  that  time  he  has  much  in- 
best  lands,  rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  creased  his  reputation  by  the  Jbinestftsr,  X*«i- 
them  for  cultivation.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  ob-  clave  de  Camoiniy  AlHny  Alejandro  SlraddtOf 
stacles,  a  considerable  population  planted  them-  L'dme  en  peine,  and  Martha;  the  last,  which 
selves  in  the  country.  In  1885|  however,  a  has  been  reproduced  in  several  modem  Ian- 
deadly  war  between  the  Indians  and  settlers  g^ages,  being  one  of  the  most  popular  c^pens 
broke  out,  and  suspended  what  progress  had  now  on  the  stage. 

hitherto  been  effected.    A  long  contest  ensued  FLOTSAM,  an  old  word,  used  in  oonnectioa 

between  the  savages  and  the  U.  S.  troops,  with  others  equally  barbarous,  as  jetsam  and 

which  is  known  as  the  Seminole  war,  and  re-  legan  (or  ligan),  to  designate  dijOTerent  kinds  of 

suited  in  1842  in  a  treaty  by  which  the  greater  wrecked  ff(K>ds.    Whether  lawyers  made  them, 

number  of  the  Indians  were  removed  to  the  or  adopted  them  from  seamen,  is  not  certainly 

west  of  the  Mississippi.   The  few  remaining  In-  known ;  but  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

dians  continued  to  be  a  great  trouble  to  the  €k>ods  flotsam  are  goods  which  floated  away 

country,  and  on  several  occasions  committed  when  a  ship  was  n^rocked.   Goods  Jetsam  were 

great  depredations  on  the  settlers ;  but  on  May  those  cast  over  fromashipinperiL  CkKMlsl^gan 

4,  1858,  the  whole  body  was  removed,  and  on  were  goods  which  were  cast  out,  but^  boeanse 

the  8t}i  of  the  same  month  Gen.  Loomis,  then  they  would  sink  and  be  kst,  were  tied  to  wood 

commanding  in  Florida,  issued  a  proclamation  or  a  cask  or  some  other  sabstance  which  would 

declaring  the  war  closed.    It  is  supposed  that  float.     These  words  are  now  seldom  if  ever 

these  Indian  wars  have  cost  the  nation  not  less  used ;  but  the  word  Jettison.  Ibrmed  probably 

than  $80,000,000,  beside  thousands  of  lives,  from  jetsam,  is  often  used  in  msurance  Uw  ana 

Florida  was  erected  into  a  territorial  govern-  practice.    It  means  properly  the  act  of  cast- 

ment  by  act  of  congress,  March  8,  1819,  and  mg  goods  oveilboard;  thus  gooda  are  said  to 

was  admitted  into  the  Union,  March  8,  1845.  be  jettisoned,  and  a  loss  is  sud  to  be  by  Jettison ; 

FLORIN  (It.  Jiorino\  in  the  1 1th  century,  in  and  more  rarely  and  inacourat^y,  the  goods  cart 

Florence,  a  gold  coin  of  about  the  value  of  a  over  are  called  the  Jettison ;  a^  ^  tM  Jettison 

ducat,  bearing  an  impression  on  the  obverse  of  consisted  of  sudi  and  such  oooaa.'* 

a  lily,  and  on  the  reverse  of  John  the  Baptist.  FLOUNDER,  a  flat  fish  <J  the  ilunily  sImi^ 

It  was  soon  imitated  in  other  cities  of  Italy  and  neetidm  or  planidm^  whidi  also  indodeatliehsl- 

in  France  and  Spain,  and  in  Germanv  gave  ori-  ibut,  sole,  and  turbot.    This  flunily,  containing 

gin  to  the  modiieval  Ooldgulden  and  Uie  later  about  150  speoies,  is  found  generaUr  in  com- 

Oulden^  which  are  still  distinguished  by  the  paratively  shallow  water,  wnerf  the  bc^ftom  is 

abbreviation  (Fl.).    The  florin  is  now  the  ap-  sandy ;  but  the  halibnt  and  torbot  are  caag^ 
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In  deep  irater.  The  bod  j  is  flat,  comprcMod  mrAce  of  the  head  allows  an  extensiTe  range 
TerticaUj,  bo  that  the  dorsal  and  yentral  aor-  of  yison ;  haviog  no  means  of  defence,  the 
fiMes  are  mere  fin-bearing  edges,  the  sides  form-  coloration  of  one  side,  resembling  the  hot- 
inir  orate  disks  yarionslj  c^ored,  the  darkest  tom  on  which  tber  swim,  serrea  as  a  proteo- 
braig  popnlarlj  called  the  back  and  the  white  tion  against  enemies.  The  food  consists  of 
iide  the  bellj,  while  in  reality  these  surfaces  are  mimiows  and  other  smaU  fry,  jonng  fish,  soft- 
the  aides.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  bodied  marine  animals,  and  aqnatic  insects. 
the  ftmily  is  the  want  of  synmietry  in  the  There  are  as  manr  as  16  species  in  the  British 
month  and  head,  both  ejes  being  turned  to  that  islands,  which  are  gradnaU  j  reduced  to  18  in 
•Ida  which  is  uppermost  when  the  animal  swims,  the  Bakie,  10  on  the  coast  oi  Norwar,  5  at  Ice- 
tod  which  is  luwajs  the  darkest ;  the  bones  of  land,  and  8  in  Greenland.  The  English  plaice 
the  head,  especiaUj  the  presphenoid  and  the  (P.  fmlgariM,  Flem.),  called  also  fluke  in  Scot- 
ndddle  frontiu,  are  distorted  to  allow  this  ar-  land,  is  a  mndi  esteemed  fish ;  the  spawning 
nngement  of  ^e  parts ;  behind  the  scapular  time  is  in  February  or  March,  and  it  is  in  the 
mc£  there  is  no  want  of  sjmmetry  in  the  yer-  best  condition  for  the  taUe  at  the  end  of  May. 
tebral  colunm.  The  dorsal  fin  fringes  the  whole  The  English  floonder  is  the  F.fianu  (Flem.X 
bai±,  from  nearthe  tul  to  as  &r  forward  as  the  and  may  be  distingutsbed  from  the  |^ce  by 
Boatrils,  the  anal  fringing  the  lower  edge  in  a  the  rou^  lateral  line.  The  common  dab  (P. 
almilar  manner ;  the  Jaws  and  the  ventrals  are  limanda,  Flem.)  derives  the  specific  name  from 
generally  unsymmetrical,the  latter  being  smaller  the  roughness  of  ita  scaly  snriisce,  and,  with 
€11  tiie  pale  side.  The  branchiostegal  rajs  are  other  ^>ecies,  is  considered  an  excellent  fidi ; 
6 ;  the  lur  bladder  is  absent,  and  the  vent  is  they  are  taken  both  by  hook,  spear,  and  in  neta. 
fery  Ur  forward.  The  flounder  belongs  to  the  FLOUBENS,  Mabk  Jkav  Pizkkb,  a  French 
gBOOM  pUUesta  (Cuv.);  in  this  the  eyes  are  gen-  physiologist,  bom  in  Manreilhan,  H^rauH,  in 
erally  on  tiie  right  side,  one  above  the  other;  1794.  He  was  graduated  as  M.D.  when  only 
tiie  teeth  are  broad  and  cutting,  and  in  a  single  19  years  dd,  repi^red  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
•eriea  in  the  jaws,  but  generally  pavement-like  came  acquainted  with  Chaptal,  the  Cnviers,  and 
m  the  pharynge'als ;  the  dorsal  commences  over  6eoffix>y  St.  Hilaire,  and  in  1821  delivered 
the  npper  eye,  and  neither  it  nor  the  anal  ex-  a  course  of  public  lectures  upon  the  physio* 
tends  to  the  caudal ;  there  are  8  pancreatio  logical  theory  of  sensation,  and  presented  to 
Mca.    The  common  flounder  of  Massachusetts  the  academy  of  sciences  a  series  of  papera 

g\  plana,  Mitch.)  varies  in  length  from  10  to  upon  the  organization  of  men  and  animals.  He 
inches,  and  in  color  (on  the  right  side)  from  was  already  a  contributor  to  the  Benu  eneyelo* 
dull  slate  to  rusty  and  blackish  brown;  the  pedique,  and  to  the  DiUionnaire  clauique 
goalea  are  small,  and  the  surface  smooth.  This  d'hutoirenaturelle.  In  1822  his  essay  upon  the 
mdes  is  considered  excellent  for  the  table  in  Deiermination  da  proprietU  du  iyttme  n^r- 
tae  amnmer  and  autumn,  and  is  caught  in  con-  eeux,  ou  recherehe$  phyHque§  $ur  Tirrit4ifnliU 
iiderable  numbera  from  wharves  and  bridges,  et  la  unsibiliU,  was  highly  praised  by  Cuvier 
Another  species  is  the  rusty  dab  (P.  ferru-  for  accuracy  and  originality.  liis  reputation 
finea,  StcMrer),  from  12  to  20  inches  long,  of  a  was  further  enhanced  by  his  Beeherehe^  tut  la 
reddish  slate  color,  with  rusty  spots,  and  the  eonditio7u/(mdamerUaU$  de  Pauditicn  et  mir  le$ 
lower  surfiioe  tinged  with  yellow.  The  New  dwer$e»  eatisa  de  aurdite  (1824),  and  by  his  B^ 
Toric  flounder  is  the  P.  dentata  ^itch.),  of  eherehes  experimenlaleM  »ur  lee  ptvprUtee  et  la 
wboai  the  same  size,  but  considered  inferior  for  /anetione  du  tyethne  nerteux  dam  la  animaux 
Hw  table ;  the  color  is  reddish  brown.  Among  wrUhree,  which  he  completed  in  1825  by  hia 
■peciea  with  eyes  on  the  left  side  are  the  P.  o^  ExpMcfiea  aur  le  tyetime  nerteux.  The  two 
l9im  (Mitch.),  growing  to  a  length  of  80  inches;  last  papera  present  a  Yerj  ingenious  and  thor- 
and  the  P.  etelhUa  (Pallas),  an  arctic  flounder,  ough  methoa  of  determinmg  the  relations  of  the 
€fativer-brown  color  and  about  a  foot  in  length,  individual  oiigans  to  the  various  phenomena 
These  species  are  said  to  be  ^^ reversed"  when  of  intellect,  sensation,  and  motion.  In  1828 
iha  eyes  are  on  the  left  side  in  the  firat  series,  he  was  admitted  to  Uie  academy  €^  sciences, 
indon  the  right  in  the  second;  they  are  said  and  was  at  the  ssme  time  appointed  assist- 
to  be  "doubled"  when  both  sides  are  colored ;  ant  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  college 
aooordin^  to  Dekay,  the  P.  melanogaeter  of  IVance.  Two  yean  later  he  became  assist- 
QGtch.^  IS  a  doubled  variety  of  the  P.  dentata  ant  lecturer  on  ccmiparative  anatomy  at  the 
Ofiteh.).  Floundera  extend,  though  in  dimin-  jardin  du  roi,  and  in  1882  he  was  made  titular 
lihed  numbera  and  of  smaller  size,  into  high  professor  at  the  museum.  Tlie  next  year  he 
northern  latitudes :  they  are  very  abundant  on  succeeded  Dulong  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
tiie  coasts  of  New  JBrunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  academy  of  sciences,  ana  in  1840  the  Franch 
in  the  summer  season.  Like  all  the  fimiUy,  academy  elected  him  a  member.  From  1841 
ilonnden  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  may  be  to  1854  he  published  a  scries  of  small  works, 
tranapcnrted  considerable  distances,  and  may  be  giving  in  a  condensed  form  and  perspicuous 
Bataralixedinbrackishand  even  in  freshwater,  style  the  history  and  philosophy  of  several 
TIm  diatortloii  ti  the  flounder  family  admirably  branches  of  science,  whicli  he  thus  made  acces- 
adiqpti  them  for  swimming  upon  the  bottom,  sible  to  the  general  raader.  These  popular 
ym/tt  tlie  litiuilicm  of  both  eyea  on  the  upper  publications  did  not  interfere  with  hia  speoial 
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researches,  lectures,  and  reports  to  the  acadyiy  can  descend  to  others  where  the  bracts  are  la 
of  sciences.  Among  the  last  may  be  cited' he  meagre  that  they  resemble  mere  chaff,  like  the 
paper  which  he  read  in  1847  on  chloroform,  glames  and  paleso  of  the  grasses.  The  mode  in 
His  Cours  »ur  la  geneahgie^  Voaologie^  et  Vem-  which  the  flower  bad  expands  itself  is  called 
^^(^Zo^i^,  delivered  at  the  museum  of  natural  the  inflorescence.  The  following  may  serre  for 
history  and  published  in  1886  by  Deschamps,  illustration.  The  flower  is  solitary  and  aziUary 
and  his  Cours  de  physioUgie  comparee  :  de  Von-  when  a  single  flower  bud  unfolds  in  the  axil  <^ 
tologU,  ou  etude  des  etrea^  are  equally  remark-  a  leaf  and  its  stem  lengthens;  but  if  there  is  no 
able  for  perspicuity  and  fulness.  His  AnatomU  lengthening  of  the  stem  beyond  the  deyelop- 
generaU  de  lapeau  et  des  membranes  muqueuses  ment  of  the  flower  bud,  the  flower  is  terminal. 
(4to.,  Paris,  1843),  intended  to  demonstrate  When  all  the  buds  on  a  newly  formed  branch 
anatomically  the  physical  unity  of  mankind,  develop  as  flowers,  we  have  the  spike ;  and 
and  his  Thiorie  experimentale  de  la  formation  when  beside  this  each  flower  has  a  flower  stalk, 
des  OS  (Paris,  1847),  which  contains  a  dcmonstra-  we  have  a  raceme.  When  the  flowers  are 
tion  of  the  principle  that  '^  matter  changes  and  closely  packed  toother  upon  a  snccnlent  branch, 
renovates  incessantly,  while  form  and  force  per-  we  have  the  spadix.  Wben  there  are  numeroos 
sist,"  greatly  added  to  his  reputation  in  the  flower  buds  upon  the  same  branch,  sometimes 
scientific  world.  But  his  most  popular  book  is  the  uppermost  first  expands,  and  the  inflorea- 
that  entitled  De  la  longevity  humaine  et  de  la  cence  is  centrifugal ;  but  if  the  lower  ones  open 
quantite  de  vie  sur  le  globe^  which  appeared  in  first  in  order,  the  inflorescence  is  centripetaL 
1854,  and  passed  through  8  editions  within  a  few  Other  variations  of  form  have  appropriate 
months.  Flourens  was  a  deputy  of  the  depart-  terms.  There  are  portions  of  the  flower  called 
ment  of  H^rault  in  1888,  and  was  made  a  peer  floral  envelopes ;  they  are  found  to  be  in  whorls, 
of  France  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1846,  without  and  though  really  only  modified  leaves^  yet 
however  taking  much  part  in  politics.  ti^ey  differ  in  size^  color,  and  uses.  When  a 
FLOWER,  in  botany,  that  nortion  of  the  plant  single  whorl  is  present,  it  is  termed  the  calyx; 
where  the  organs  of  reproauction  are  found,  but  when  there  are  two  or  more,  the  bm&r  is 
These  maybe  present  in  the  simplest  condition,  the  corolla.  In  some  plants' the  calyx  and 
or  with  all  the  accompanying  modifications,  as  corolla  look  alike,  and  structurally  there  ia  no 
style  or  pistil,  stamens,  petals,  sepals,  &c.  The  difference  in  any  case.  These  envelopes  may 
flower  seems  to  be  the  portion  of  the  vegetable  bo  highly  developed  and  possess  signal  beantv, 
on  which  nature  has  bestowed  the  most  pains,  as  in  the  lily  ana  tulip,  or  become  almost  OD- 
The  least  conspicuous  flowers  reveal  under  the  literated  like  the  aigrette  of  the  oompoaite  flow- 
microscope  an  exquisite  beauty.  The  origin  ers,  where  the  calyx  is  a  mere  rim.  Itissome- 
and  development  of  the  flower  may  be  thus  times  almost  impossible  to  distingidah  the  calyx 
stated.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  and  and  corolla,  in  which  case  the  envelopes  are 
stem,  called  the  axil,  small  aggr^tions  appear  called  perianth  or  perigonimn.  They  may  be 
called  buds ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  leaf  buds  entirely  wanting,  when  the  flowers  are  caDed 
and  flower  buds.  (See  Bud.)  As  allbudsorigi-  achlamydeous  or  naked.  Great  variations  in 
nate  in  the  axils  of  previous  leaves  on  the  stem,  the  growth,  appearance,  and  shape  of  these 
it  follows  that  the  noral  organs  issuing  from  the  envelopes  may  occur,  wnich  give  rise  to  dis- 
flower  buds  must  observe  the  same  law.  The  tinctive  names.  Lnmediately  within  the  row 
floral  leaf^  from  whose  axil  the  flower  bud  is-  of  petals  is  a  whorl  of  organs,  called  stameo% 
sues,  is  called  the  bract,  and  all  the  rudimentary  considered  essential  in  ihe  process  of  feconda- 
leaves  of  similar  character  which  are  borne  be^  tion.  These  also  vary  essentially  in  nnmben^ 
tween  the  bract  and  upon  the  stem  of  the  size,  form,  &c^  in  suppression  of  their  partiL 
flower,  are  hraeteolcs^  or  small  bracts.  The  and  in  their  mode  of  oonneotion  with  the  flonl 
color  does  not  form  any  criterion  of  the  floral  envelopes.  Next  in  order,  the  disk  is  to  be 
organs,  because  even  these  bracts  are  often  noticea,  which  consists  of  whatever  oomes  be- 
more  highly  colored  than  the  flower  itself.  Thus,  tween  tiie  stamens  and  the  central  paiia»  la 
in  the  arum^  the  bract,  which  is  greatly  expanded,  some  plants  it  would  appear  that  the  disk  was 
is  deeply  colored  and  wrapped  around  tiie  base  01  oxdy  an  abortion  produced  by  die  snppresrion 
the  cluster  of  flowers  as  if  to  afford  some  kind  of  of  an  inner  row  of  stamens.  The  neotary  of 
protection ;  and  in  the  calla  the  bract  is  similar,  the  Linnssan  botanists  is  the  same  as  the  disk. 
but  of  asnowy  white.  In  such  instances  the  braet  The  pistil  is  the  firuit-bearing  organ  of  the  flow* 
is  called  the  spathe.  Sometimes  several  bracts  er,  and  is  situated  in  its  centre,  and  within  the 
are  formed  in  the  shape  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  cirde  or  whorl  of  stamens,  and  innde  the  disk  if 
around  the  cluster  of  flowers,  which  arrange-  there  be  any  present.  The  pKstU  is  divided  into 
ment  is  called  the  involucre.  It  often  happens  stigma  or  smnmit,  style  or  filament,  sUlk  or 
that  such  bracts,  whatever  their  size,  shape,  or  support,  and  ovarinm,  a  hoHow  ease  eostafadng 
arrangement,  are  the  most  showy  portions  of  the  the  ovula.  The  pistil,  Uke  the  8tamenS|ii  a 
plant,  and,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flowers,  modifled  lea!^  whidi  is  converted  into  the  oamL 
are  mistaken  for  parts  of  them.  In  Foinsettia  Sometimes  many  carpels  are  present|  and  toegr 
pulcherrima  the  bracts  are  large,  numerous,  and  are  subject  to  an  almost  infinite  vaiieCj  of  Ibnos 
of  a  splendid  scarlet,  while  the  flowers  are  small  and  shapes,  which  at  length  Ibrm  tiie  fridt  A 
and  of  a  greenish  hue.    From  such  instances  we  large  nomber  of  plants  hare  Uliierlo  been  eon* 
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rless  or  crypto-  vorks  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Olin,  an    was  one  of  the 

>e  demonstrflted  mtebera  of  the  committee  on  ver^ons  of  tbe 
■deviatioosfroni  Atoericaa  Bible  Eociety  which  prepared  its 
[  the  peculiarity  standard  edition  of  the  Bible. 
m  to  tbe  animal  FLOYD,  the  name  of  conntiee  in  seTeml  of 
od.  tbe  United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ya., 
lie  mannfactnra  lying  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  tbe  Bine  Ridga ; 
jeara  reached  a  area,  279  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1860,  6,458,  of  whom 
be  Italians,  an-  443  were  slavea.  Almost  the  entire  aorface  is 
'skill  in  tbisart,  elevated,  rongb,  and  monatdnous,  some  of  the 
ipetitors  among  land  being  unfit  for  CQltivalion,  though  mnch 
tbe  most  rare  of  it  is  well  adapted  to  paatnrsge.  The  mineral 
with  wonderfal  productions  are  chiefly  copper  and  iron.  Water 
md  to  the  fading  power  is  abundant,  and  there  are  nomerona 
i  changes  of  na-  mills  in  operation.  In  IBSO  the  county  yielded 
The  firat  artifi-  104,680  bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,S93  of  wheat, 
ig  civilized  na-  92,654  of  oats,  and  8,226  tons  of  bay.  Ther« 
us  colors  twisted  were  9  churches,  and  632  pupils  attending  pub- 
stems.  These,  lio  schools.  Organized  in  1831,  and  named  in 
resemblance  to  honor  of  the  Hon.  John  Floyd,  then  governor 
I  bot  indifferent  of  Virginia.  Capital,  Jacksonville.  Value  of 
ere  substituted,  real  esUle  in  1866,  |1,616.068.  II.  A  N.  W. 
re  was  more  dif-  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  Alabama ;  area,  £40 
ie  the  required  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1853,  13,079,  of  whom  4^269 
1  of  tbe  gayly-  were  slaves.  It  has  a  beautifully  diversified 
s  is  peculiarly  and  well  watered  snrfkce,  rising  in  some  parts 
ys  retaining  its  into  mountains,  tbe  bigbeet  of  vrhich  is  Taylor's 
if  that  conntry  ridge.  TheEtowahandOostenaula  riveisnnite 
10  art  of  mann-  at  tbe  coontyeeat  to  form  the  Coosa.  The  land 
aage.  The  deli-  along  tbeir  hanks  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
wings  of  young  yields  large  crops  of  cotton,  grain,  and  potatoes. 
:eemed  in  flower  In  IBSO  the  prodnctions  amounted  to  1,B7S  bales 
aade  from  the  of  cotton,2Gi,722buabebof  Indiancom,  15  870 
'  be  seen  in  tbe  of  oats,  and  86,818  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
1  park,  London,  were  2  newspaper  offices,  and  409  pnpils  attend- 
ms  are  frequent-  ing  public  schools.  Iron,  plumbago,  galena, 
r,  and  having  a  elate,  satin  spar,  and  agate  are  foond  in  the 
)  French  make  connty,  and  in  the  8.  W.  part  there  is  a  rain- 
he  mannfocture  able  mineral  spring.  Oi^anized  about  1883,  up 
r  gauze,  muslin,  to  which  time  tbe  land  bad  been  ocoupled  by 
le  thicker  mate-  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Capital,  Home.  Value 
lessary.    Whale-  of  real  estate  in  1366,  (2,066,096.    in.  An  K 


f  matters  used  in  snrface,  and  a  soil  suitable  for  puturage.    It  is 
for  red,  carmine  rich  in  mines  of  hard  coal,  and  its  staple  pro- 
mate  of  potash ;  ductions  are  Indian  com  and  pork.    In  1850  It 
Iphurio  acid,  di-  yielded  208,825  boshels  of  com,  17,621  of  oats, 
7  Spanish  whit-  and  18,641  lbs.  of  flax.  There  were  4  churcbe& 
tionof  tormerio  andSOSpopilsattendingpablioschools.  Formed 
irchil  and  a  blue  in  1799,  and  named  in  honor  of  CoL  JiAa  Floyd, 
of  tartar  bright-  an  officer  in  the  revdi 
)lor9.  bui^.    IV.  A  8.  E.  01 
rioan  clergymaa  the  Ohio  river,  whloh 
-ch,  bominKew-  tuoky;  area,  146  eq.  n 
u  graduated  at  Both  surface  and  soil  i 
'd  spent  8  years  range  of  steep  bills,  ca] 
lation.    He  bad  600  fe«t  in  height,  trav< 
nd,  but  after  his  to  S.,  and  yields  much 
ircb.andatonca  are  extensive  boda  of  i 
r  preparatory  to  atone,  and  slate.    The 
ea  into  the  New  grdn  and  pork,  and  in 
'laa  filled  several  181,361  bushels  of  Indi 
beside  conduct-  61,164  of  oats,  and  8,2 
id  a  paper  called  ized  in  1819.    Capital, 
tLe  postbumooa  L.  oo.  of  lova,  traver 
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area,  about  650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  2,444  the  Bame  time  his  seat  in  ooogreM.    He  wait 

It  produces  grain  and  pasturage.    In  1856  the  member  of  the  first  congreat  under  the  oooatitn- 

harvest  amounted  to  8,842  tons  of  hay,  5,889  tion,  which  met  in  New  York  in  1789,  and  al 

bushels  of  wheat,  7,759  of  oats,  64,097  of  Indian  the  close  of  his  term  declined  a  reflection.    He 

corn,  and  10,666  of  potatoes.    Capital,  Webster,  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  in  1801| 

FLOYD,  Gey.  John,  an  American  statesman  giving  his  vote  to  Mr.  Jefferson.    In  the  same 

and  soldier,  born  in  Virginia,  Oct.  8, 1769,  died  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention 

in  Camden  co.,  Ga.,  June  24, 1889.    His  father,  to  revise  the  constitotion  of  his  native  staiei  and 

having  suffered  severe  pecuniary  losses  during  the  was  afterward  twice  presidential  elector. 

revolutionary  war,  brought  up  his  son  to  the  trade  FLOGE  L,  Gustav  Lbbbbcht,  a  German  ixi- 

of  a  carpenter,  and  about  1791  emigrated  with  entalist,  bom  in  Baataen,  Feb.  18,  1802.    He 

him  to  Georgia,  where  young  Floyd  was  engaged  devoted  himself  to  phUologicalf  and  esoedaUj 

for  many  years  in  building  boats  near  the  mouth  to  oriental  studies  at  Leipaio,  Vienna,  ana  Pari% 

of  the  Santilla  river.    Retiring  with  a  com-  and  in  1882  obtained  a  profeesorahip  at  Msissen, 

patency,  he  served  in  the  state  legislature,  was  which  he  held  till  1850,  when  he  resigned  il 

chosen  representative  from  Greorgia  in  the  gen-  on  account  of  his  feeble  health.    His  moat  im* 

eral  congress  in  1826,  served  there  2  years,  and  portant  work  is  an  edition  of  Ha^i  Kfaalilii'a 

was  afterward  appointed  a  migor-general  of  Arabic bibliographio and enc^elopnaioleziooOi 

militia.    During  the  war  of  1812  he  rendered  with  a  Latin  translation  and  commentaiy,  pnb- 

efficient  service  in  protecting  the  state,  and  also  liahed  at  Leipsic  and  London,  at  the  ezMoae  of 

during  the  Indian  wars  which  followed.  the  oriental  translation  fund  (1885-*64X  >A  ^  ^* 

FLOYD,  John  Buohanak,  U.  S.  secretary  nmes.   He  has  made  other  tranalatlona  from  the 

of  war,  bom  in  Montgomery  (now  Pula^ld)  co.,  Arabic,  and  publiahed  works  on  the  Kman  and 

Va.,  in  1805.    He  was  graduated  at  Sonth  Car-  on  Arabic  authors.— Johaitn  GormxiD,  a  Ger» 

olina  college  in  1826,  studied  law,  was  admitted  man  lexicographer,  bom  at  Barby,  near  Mi^de* 

to  the  bar  in  1828,  and  in  1886  removed  to  He-  burg,  Nov.  22, 1788.  died  in  lAync,  Jnne  24^ 

lena,  Arkansas,  where  he  practised  his  profea-  1855.    He  was  employed  as  a  mmluBt'a  olerk 

sion  for  2  or  8  years.    In  1889  he  returned  to  until  1810,  when  he  repaired  to  the  United 

Virginia,  and  settled  in  Washington  co.     In  States,  retumed  to  Gerdlany  in  1819,  ud  offiei- 

1847  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  ated  as  professor  of  the  En^ish  langniaa  at  tlM 

Vii^nia  legislature,  and  was  reelected  in  1849.  university  of  Leipsic  fit>m  1824  to  IBtiS,  when 

In  December  of  that  year  the  general  assembly  he  was  appointed  U.  8.  conanl  in  Leip^    He 

chose  him  governor  of  the  state  for  the  term  is  the  author  of  TrtglctUy  eder  bMn^dnmimhm 

expiring  Jan.  1, 1858.    In  1855  he  was  again  Wdrterbueh  in  drei  JS^vraekm^  (€>«rman,  £n^ 

elected  to  the  legislature.     In  1856  he  was  lish,  and  French,  2d  ed.,  1864).  FrMmkm 

chosen  a  presidential  elector,  and  voted  for  Hdndbueh  der  englii^en    Mani§Ueorrmpoi^ 

James  Buchanan,  for  whose  nomination  he  had  derui  (6th  ed.,  1858),  and  other  writingai    Hie 

exerted  himself  at  the  democratic  natiomfl  con-  most  popular  work  is  his  ^*  Complete  Diotk>nai7 

vention  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  whose  favor  dur-  of  the  English  and  ^rman,  and  German  and 

ing  the  contest  preceding  the  election  he  had  Englidi  Languages,"  which  haa  passed  through 

made  many  speeches.  In  March,  1857,  he  was  ap-  several  editions,  and  is  eztensivdy  nsed  in  Qw* 

pointed  by  President  Buchanan  secretary  of  war.  mMtv,  England,  and  the  United  Statea. 

FLOTD,  William,  an  American  general,  and  FLITOR  SPAR,  fluoride  of  oalcinm,  a  minenl 

one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde-  species  consisting  of  fluorine  48.7,  and  caksUm 

pendence,  born  in  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec  17,  61.8  per  cent,  named  from  the  liitin  fh^  in 

1734,  died  in  Western,  Oneida  co.,  Aug.  4, 1821.  reference  to  its  property  of  flowing  when  nssd 

He  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  land  owner,  whose  as  a  flux.    It  is  met  with  in  crystals  of  enbieal 

ancestors   had   immigrated  from  Wales,  and  form,  which  easily  cleave  into  oetahedrona  anl 

settled  on  Long  island.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  tetrahedrons  by  removal  of  the  solid  andes* 

differences   between  Great   Britain   and  her  These  crystals,  collected  in  gronpi^  th^  fiees 

American  colonies,  Floyd  ardentiy  espoused  the  presenting  a  fine  splendent  hista^  and  aooM 

cause  of  the  latter,  and  was  appointed  to  the  brilliant  &ade  of  red,  bloe,  green,  or  pupli^ 

command  of  Suffolk  county,  and  a  delegate  to  constitute  some  of  the  most  Seantiftd  minein" 

the  first  continental  congress  in  Philadelphia,  logical  specimens.    They  are  sometiniea  tnaa- 

During  his  absence  the  British  assembled  a  parent,  bat  oommonly  trandnnenti    Ilieyare 

naval  force  in  Gardiner's  bay,  with  the  inten*  of  brittie  texture,  brMkfaig  into  splintery  and 

tion   of   invading   Long   island   and  levying  oonchoidal  fragmenta.     The  hardneaa  of  the 

contributions;    but  just  as  thev  were  about  mineral  is  4;  its  specific  grayU7  8.14to  3.12. 

to  carry  out  their  object,  Gen.  Floyd  returned,  Coarsely  pulverized  and  heated,  it  eodta jpboa- 

assembled  the  Suffolk  militia,  and  displayed  so  phorescent  light  of  variona  color%  wUda  axe 

much  energy  and  daring  that  the  enemy  aban-  best  exhibited  in  a  dark  room.    Betee.the 

doned  their  enterprise.    In  1775  he  was  again  blowpipe  it  decrepitates  and  fiiaea  torn  enameL 

appointed  a  delegate  to  the  general  colonial  con-  It  is  met  with  u  vdna  in  the  metamorpfaio 

gress,  and  continued  a  member  by  successive  rocks,  and  in  the  Ibnestonea  of  tenuilioBS  M 

elections  for  8  years.    In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  recent  as  the  ooaL    In  the  north  of  l^i^**Mi  y^ 

senator  of  the  state  of  New  York,  retaining  at  is  a  o<Hnnion  gangoe  of  the  lead  Tiina  wUek. 
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are  ibimd  in  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation ;  the  color  of  the  medinm.    The  phenomena  now 
and  it  is  there  most  convenienUj  applied  as  a  to  be  detailed  famish  a  marked  exception  to 
flnx  for  the  redaction  of  these  ores,  for  which  the  principle  jast  stated ;  and  they  are  among 
it  ia  pecaliarlj  adapted.    The  coal  beds  also  the  most  significant  of  modern  optical  disoov- 
iisoclated  with  them  faraish  the  fuel  for  this  eries.— Sir  David  Brewster,  in  1888,  having 
WDoeas.    The  most  famoas  locality  of  fiaor  spar  thrown  a  beam  of  saalifi^ht,  concentrated  by  a 
»  at  Oastleton,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  whence  lens,  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloro- 
liie  name  of  Derbyshire  spar  has  been  given  to  phyi  contained  in  a  transparent  vessel,  found 
tiie  mineral.    It  is  there  found  in  the  fissares  that  while  the  emergent  beam  was,  as  should 
of  the  limestone  of  deep  blue  and  purple  colors,  be  expected,  of  the  color  of  the  solution — a  fine 
tar  ^ecimens  so  large  and  beautiful,  that  they  emerald  green — ^the  path  of  the  beam  through 
aV9  wrought  into  vases,  inkstands,  cups,  tables^  the  liquid  was  marked  to  a  certain  depth  by  a 
te.  which  present  fine  colors  and  polish,  but  bright  blo^d-red  light,  which  was  emitted  in  all 
windi,  from  the  softness  of  the  stone,  are  liable  directions.*    Supposing  this  effect  due  to  a  re- 
to  be  soon  defaced  by  scratches.    The  blue  flection  of  part  of  the  admitted  light  by  minute 
o6k>r  is  often  so  intense  that  the  articles  cannot  solid  particles  suspended  in  the  liquid,  he  term* 
W  vorl^ed  thin  enough  to  exhibit  the  shade ;  ed  the  phenomenon  one  of  internal  dispersion. 
tat  by  heating  the  stone  nearly  red  hot,  the  in-  He  discovered  similar  results  in  fluor  spar  and 
tnrity  diminishes,  and  the  blue  changes  to  some  other  media;  the  new  colors,  however, 
inetiiystine.    By  continuing  the  heat  the  col-  not  being  always  the  same.    In  1845  Sir  Jolm 
or -disappears.     The  workmen  call  the  stone  Herschel  found  that  a  weak  solution  of  bisul* 
Uae  John.    They  chip  the  rough  block  into  a  phate  of  quinine,  about  1  part  of  the  salt  to  200 
tfnde  shape  with  a  steel  point  and  mallet,  and  of  water,  acidulated  by  addition  of  a  little  sul- 
Hbmt  heat  it,  so  that  on  applying  rosin  over  its  phuric  acid,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  solar 
SBrtkoe,  this  will  fuse  and  penetrate  slightly  light,  appeared  colorless ;  but  thot,  at  the  same 
iato  the  mass,  the  object  of  which  is  to  check  time,  it  emitted  from  a  thin  stratum  at  the  sur- 
Ifeft  tendency  to  cleave  as  the  stone  is  afterward  face  at  which  the  beami  entered  a  beantifal 
tMrked  in  ihe  lathe ;  and  as  the  particles  are  sky-blue  light,  which  in  various  otiber  directions 
aamored  in  this  operation,  the  rosining  is  oc-  was  seen  as  if  emanating  from  the  liquid.    Be- 
aaaloiially  repeateo.    The  manufacture  is  de-  yond  the  thin  stratum  thus  seen,  the  peculiar 
ioribed  as  a  difficult  one,  from  the  crystalline  blue  rays  no  longer  marked  the  course  of  the 
ainictare  with  its  fourfold  cleavage  causing  the  beam,  nor  did  they  appear  in  a  second  or  third 
JMiiinw  to  split  up  in  unexpected  places.    The  medium  of  the  same  kind  into  which  the  beam 
liMt  workmen  often  fail  in  turning  very  thin  was  successively  passed ;  whence  it  was  evident 
Mlow  articles.    Fluor  spar  is  found  at  many  that  at  a  certain  depth  the  beam  had  lost  the 
leoalities  in  the  United  States,  but  has  been  very  power  of  exciting  them.    Herschel,  therefore, 
BtUe  used  for  practical  purposes.    Fine  crys-  proposed  for  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  epi- 
lid%  commonly  of  green  color  and  very  large  polic  (Surface)  dispersion.    The  character  of  the 
dm,  are  found  in  ^^erent  places  in  Jefferson  change  occurring  was  not  understood  until,  in 
and  6t  Lawrence  counties,  K.  T.,  and  at  Ros-  1852,  Prof.  Stokes  submitted  the  subject  to  a 
ile  they  have  been  used  as  a  flux  in  smelting  more  careful  investigation.    He  reasoned  that 
the  lead  ores  found  there.    In  Illinois,  below  the  facts  observed  by  Brewster  and  Herschel 
flhawneetown  on  the  Ohio,  it  is  found  in  large  were  the  same,  the  rays  which  produced  the 
wnple  crystals,  with  the  same  associations  of  red  dispersed  light  possessing  the  power  of 
had  ores  and  coal  that  accompany  it  in  the  penetrating  to  a  greater  depth  b^ore  being  ex* 
lorth  of  England.    The  lead  veins  of  the  meta-  hausted  than  did  those  producing  the  blue. 
■Mirphio  rocks  of  New  England  often  contain  The  latter  he  found  to  be  exhausted  within  a 
Mi  aa  one  of  the  gangues.    From  fluor  spar  is  film  about  -f^  of  an  inch  thick,  but  the  blue 
aibtained  fluorine,  which,  combined  with  hydro*  light  to  which  tliey  gave  rise  traversed  the  li« 
fin  in  the  form  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  is  used  to  quid  with  perfect  freedom ;  hence  there  must 
#M  glass.  be  a  difference  of  nature  between  the  producing 
* :  FLUORESCENCE,  an  appearance  of  emitted  and  the  produced  rays.    Such  differences  coul<^ 
Ifg^t  from  certain  bodies,  solid  or  liquid,  due  to  probably,  only  be  explained  by  polarization  or 
Mpingement  on  such  bodies  of  differently  col-  change  of  refrangibility ;  but  tne  supposition 
mpid  light,  or  of  chemical  rays.    The  solar  beam  of  polarization  was  found  untenable,  and  the 
bis  sheaf  of  rays  of  8  kinds:  1,  thermal  rays,  case  was  not  one  of  phosphorescence.    In  order 
invisible ;  2,  luminous  rays,  visible ;  8,  actinic  to  test  the  remaining  hypothesis,  Stokes  obtain- 
cr  chemical  rays,  invisible ;   and  of  these  8  ed  a  pure  luminous  spectrum  by  means  of  an 
kinds  the  degree  of  refrangibility  is  in  the  adiromatic  lens  and  two  or  more  flint-glass 
otder  in  which  they  are  here  named.    The  flrst  prisms,  and  in  place  of  receiving  the  colors  on 
and  third  of  these  also  overlap  and  mingle  with  a  screen,  held  the  quinine  solution  in  these  soo- 
the luminous.    Again,  a  beam  of  light  trans-  oessively.    In  the  less  refrangible  colors  no  ef- 
mitted  through  a  medium  is  seen  only  in  the  feet  was  observed ;  but  at  about  the  middle  of 
line  of  emerffence ;  or  if  the  medium  be  color-  the  violet  space  the  blue  diffused  light  made  its 
ed,  and  the  Illuminated  portion  give  out  light  appearance  at  the  enterine  surface,  as  if  the  11* 
in  ali  directions,  this  has  in  all  ordinary  cases  quid  medium  had  there  become  9elf-laminoQ8» 
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This  result  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  upper  tura  ttramoniwn,  iSnetareof  tnnnerie,  &&  Qm 
yiolet,  and  nntil  the  tahe  hod  heen  carri^  to  and  candle  light  excite  little  or  no  Tiable  fluor- 
Bome  distance  into  the  ordinarily  dark  space  escence;  hence  these  are  poor  in  actinic  n^ 
heyond,  occupied  by  the  chemical  rays.  The  The  flames  <^  hydrogen  and  of  snlphur  burning 
depth  of  the  stratum  thus  luminous  at  first  ex-  in  dcohd  give  very  Sstinct  results;  hence  these 
ceeded  the  thickness  of  the  vessel  used,  but  it  abound  in  those  rays.  But  so  rich  in  this  re- 
rapidly  diminished  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  spect  is  the  light  of  the  voltaic  arc  from  metal- 
space  to  a  minute  fraction  of  an  inch.  The  lie  points,  that  it  produces  flnoreeoenoe  through 
blue  light,  turned  aside  and  again  dispersed  by  a  space  6  or  8  times  the  length  of  the  luminous 
a  prism  held  obliquely  in  its  course,  yielded  in  spectrum.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
some  degree  rays  having  various  refrangibil*  tnat  the  fluorescent  space  can  be  aetected  to 
ities,  with  color  corresponding,  the  higher  any  considerable  distance  above  the  violet,  only 
colors  being  most  abundant.  By  other  ex-  when  the  prions  employed  are  of  quartz;  glass 
periments,  also,  the  blue  disperscKl  light  was  at  once  cuts  down  the  effect  within  narrow 
separated  from  the  inducing  violet  rays ;  and  limits,  proving  that  it  is  highly  opaque  to  the 
it  was  found  that  the  former  always  correspond-  chemical  rays,  for  which  quarts  serves  aa  the 
ed  to  a  band  of  colors  below  the  place  of  the  true  glass.  In  1858  Mr.  Kobinson  of  Armagh 
latter.  The  light  thus  acted  on,  then,  had  its  found  the  light  of  the  aurora  borealis  to  pro» 
refrangibility  always  lowered.  Thus  the  re-  duce,  for  its  intensity,  very  marked  floorescenoe 
markable  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that,  by  — another  fact  favoring  the  idectrical  origin  of 
passing  light  through  particular  media,  certain  that  phenomenon. — M.  Niepce,  the  vonnger, 
rays  belonging  to  the  violet  space  have  their  claims  (1859)  that  he  has  preserved  daring  6 
refrangibility,  and  of  course  their  color,  let  months  the  photogenic  power  of  light,  in  card 
down  in  the  scale,  while  portions  of  the  invis-  paper  impregnated  with  tartaric  acid  or  nitrate 
ible  chemical  rays  in  like  manner  become  let  of  uranium,  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  wwr 
down  so  as  to  fall  within  the  range  of  visibility,  light,  and  tnen  at  once  sealed  np  in  a  tin  tnbe. 
and  to  appear  as  colored  light.  In  the  undula-  It  is  certinn  that,  at  the  end  of  this  time^  this 
tory  theory,  these  results  are  explicable  only  by  card  removed  in  the  dark,  placed  over  sensi- 
an  increase  of  the  wave-length  and  time  of  vi-  tized  or  photographic  paper,  with  a  partially 
bration,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  translucent  drawing  or  printed  sheet  interpose^ 
velocity  of  the  rays  thus  affected.  %  The  case  is  and  left  so  for  many  nonra,  ^ves  a  Tery  good 
one  of  degradation  of  light ;  in  the  chlorophyl  negative  picture  on  the  sensitized  P*per,  the 
solution  there  is  a  fall  from  higher  colors  to  latter  being  darkened  through  the  ligntii  and 
red;  in  the  quinine  solution,  from  invisible  or  protectedby  the  shades  of  the  interposed  figure, 
violet  to  a  mixture  whose  predominant  hue  is  It  is  yet^  however,  a  Question  whether  this 
blue;  in  canary  glass,  colored  yellow  by  oxide  effect  is  doe  to  preeervea  lifldit,  or  rather  aoCin- 
or  salts  of  uranium,  from  invisible  or  violet  to  ism,  or  to  the  meet  of  hydrogen  gaa  set  free 
green.  The  striking  feature  in  these  results  is  from  compounds  in  the  prepared  eud,  and  act- 
the  conversion  of  the  unseen  ray-power,  which  ing  chemically  on  the  photojgn^hic  paper.  In- 
ordinarily  induces  chemism  only,  as  in  the  de-  visible  drawings  in  fluorescent  aabetanoea,  ex- 
composition  of  carbonic  acid  and  fixation  of  pcMcd  to  the  sun  and  immediately  or  loon  after 
carbon  within  the  green  leaves  of  plants,  and  applied  in  the  dark,  acted  more  powerftilty ; 
in  the  blackening  of  the  photographic  plate,  but  interposed  fluorescent  bodiesi  as  veil  as 
into  conmion  light,  thus  proving  the  intimate  glass,  arrested  the  action, 
relation,  if  not  the  identity,  of  the  two.  Stokes  FLUORINE,  a  colorlesB  or  yeOowish  gaseovt 
has  given  to  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  fluor-  body  separated  from  fluor  spar  or  finome  oi 
escence,  as  having  been  seen  in  fluor  spar ;  and  calcium  by  the  action  of  sniphurio  mad.  It  is 
this  name,  conveying  no  theory  of  the  case,  is  regarded  as  an  elementary  aubatance^  and  its 
preferred.  It  is  conveniently  observed  by  pen-  chemical  equivalent,  calculated  from  the  mp- 
cilling  over,  by  candle  light,  a  sheet  of  white  posed  simple  combination  of  one  atom  each  of 
paper  with  the  quinine  solution,  or  by  tracing  calcium  and  fluorine  in  flnor  spar,  is  given  aa  10. 
with  it  letters  on  the  paper ;  nothing  unusual  u  It  is  found  in  the  teeth  and  bonea  eranimali^  ia 
observed  on  the  paper,  which  is  as  white  as  be-  sea  and  some  mineral  waters^  and  in  maoy  pMi- 
fore,  until  it  is  brought  into  some  light  well  phates  and  other  minerals^  On  aooonnt  ec  the 
supplied  with  chemical  rays,  and  not  too  bright-  great  ^fSculty  of  preventinff  flaoriDe,  when 
ly  luminous  for  witnessing  the  effect  (as  into  a  driven  fh)m  its  comnnation  with  one  rabatanoa, 
beam  in  an  otherwise  dark  room),  when  fluor-  from  immediately  oomlrfning  with  any  other 
escence  appears ;  and  when  in  such  a  room  the  with  which  it  comes  in  oontaot.  It  haa  been  im- 
beam  is  decomposed,  the  luminous  spectrum  posdble  to  investigate  its  ^^iialities  in  ita  isolated 
hidden  from  the  view,  and  the  pf^ter  brought  state,  and  hence  uie  ali^t  nncertainty  at  to  ita 
into  the  ultra-violet  space  (which  is  of  itself,  of  elementary  nature.  L^yet  obtained  it  by  de- 
course,  dark),  its  sudden  lighting  up  with  a  pale  oompodng  dry  fluoride  of  aQver  by  meam  of 
blue  radiance  is  on  effect  apparently  little  short  chlorine  gas  in  vessela  of  floor  ^MHr.  He  found 
of  the  supernatural.  Other  fluorescent  media  the  dry  gas  poeseesed  afBnitiea  analofoiia  to 
are  infusion  of  horse-chestnut  bark,  or  its  active  those  of  oxygen  and  anlphnr ;  it  aoted  iqpon 
principle,  ascoline^  the  infusion  of  seeda  of  da^  ahnoat  all  metalsi  but  atta<toi  ifitm  iaMj  or 
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en  In  the  dookruds,  &  town  hall,  and  an  exchange,  near 

1  most  re-  whidi  U  a  statne  of  Admiral  de  Raster,  who 

^ding  this  was  a  native  of  this  place.    The  principal  man- 

the  fisent  ufactnres  are  beer,  soap,  and  oil ;  bnt  the  Inhab- 

(ing  uier-  itants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commeroe,  and 

be  bottles  branches  of  indnstrj  snbsidiarj  thereto,    llie 

Its  pres-  port  of  Flushing  is  formed  ^  2  molea  fhioh 

1  to  con-  Dreak  the  force  of  the  sea.    The  town  is  con- 

platinam  nected  with  the  river  hj  2  large  and  deep  canal*, 

ed  br  the  one  of  them  beiag  navigable  for  first-clam  mer- 

aulphotio  chantshipe.    TbeFrench  took  possession  of  the 

icross  the  town  in  ITBS,  and  made  it  a  principal  atation 

raevolred  for  their  fleets.    In  180fl  it  was  bombarded  and 

Ilia  is  the  taken  hy  the  British  nnder  Lord  Ohathom,  but 

f'dric  acid  was  soon  afUr  evacnated.    It  is  the  seat  ot  an 

lie  Teasel  admiraltj  board. 

ked  necic  FLUTE,  a  Trind  ioBtmroent,  which  nnder  di& 

lea  in  the  ferent  forms  and  names  haa  been  in  nae  fbr  more 

ind  which  than  4,000  years.    It  was  familiar  to  the  EgTp- 

li  ice.    It  tians  from  a  remote  period  of  their  history,  and 

he  Tt4>ors  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  a  favorite 

« ;  in  this  paatoral  instmment,  employed  also  on  sacred 

aoid.    It  and  festive  occasions,  in  military  bands,  and  at 

l.OS,  boils  ftinerals.    Its  present  name  ia  derived  from  tha 

al  at  any  Latin  ^uta,  meaning  a  lamprey,  an  eel  canght 

Forwatar,  in  the  Sicilian  waters,  whose  side  is  perforated 

lite  fnmea  "with  7  holes  like  the  Ante.    The  Egyptian  Ante 

lair,  nntil  was  from  2  to  8  feet  long,  and  was  generally 

Bropped  played  by  the  performer  Htting  on  the  ground ; 
;he  fall  of  while  that  of  the  Greeks  jirobably  did  not  ex- 
n.  When  ceed,  if  it  eqaalled,  a  foot  in  length.  At  Ath- 
Dsive,  and  ens  it  was  once  in  groat  rennte,  but  was  final- 
injury  by  ly  anperseded  by  the  lyre,  the  nse  of  which  did 
the  anhy-  not  aiatort  the  face,  'while  it  allowed  the  ao- 
lation  ae-  companiment  of  the  voice.  In  Thebes,  Sparta, 
ide  by  the  and  other  places,  however,  it  continned  a  favor- 
e  fine  and  ite.  The  Spartan  flntista  were  a  hereditary  or- 
hile  those  der,  and  the  Spartan  soldiers  pre  said  to  nave 
.andmnat  marched  to  battle  to  the  sonnd  "of  Dorian 
rodnct  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders."  The  Egyptians  ap- 
n  silioioQB  pear,  from  their  ancient  pictnres  and  soolptares. 
tnown  as  to  have  blown  the  instrnment  throogh  a  lateral 

and  thas  opening  near  oneend,  and  to  have  prodoced  the 

•.a,  and  re-  necessary  modulations  of  sound  by  meana  of 

ationa,  by  holes  on  the  ude ;  hence  their  instrnment  prob- 
ably differed  little  from  the  modem  fife.    The 

mtshtp  of  flute  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  waa  probably 

,970 ;  dis-  more  in  the  natnre  of  the  pipe,  and  was  doable 

lee.    It  is  as  well  aa  single,  being  often  oompoeed  of  9 

une  name  tnbes  of  reed  or  wood,  perfbrated  with  b<to 

has  daily  and  played  together.    Until  the  early  part  at 

ilroad  and  the  18th  centnry  it  retained  the  form  ot  tbo 

inrchea  (1  pipe,  andwascailedtheEDglishorcranmonflate, 

St,  2  Epis-  and  sometimes  thoAAte  d  iee,  from  the  resent 

an  OaUio-  blance  of  the  montbpiece  to  the  beak  of  a  I»rd. 

lewspaper  It  was  played  in  the  manner  of  the  darinrt) 

series  and  and  had  7  finger  holes,  bnt  no  keys.    This  gavo 

les  of  per-  place  somewhat  more  than  a  oentnry  ago  to  tbo 
Qermaa  flat«,  which  in  ita  most  perfect  fbrm 

a  fortifled  consiats  of  a  tnbe  of  hard  wood  or  ivory  aboot 

island  of  27  inches  in  tength,  separable  into  4  joints,  and 

e  N.  Bliore  having  from  6  to  12  finger  keys  fbr  eemitODea. 

I.  S.  W.  of  It  is  blown  through  a  lateral  hole  at  me  end, 

well  bnilt,  and  has  a  compass  of  nearly  8  ootavea,  from  O 

,  end  char-  below  the  treble  staff  to  0  in  altiaaimo.    Tbb 

extenura  modern  Ante  la  Ugbly  eStetiTe  in  an  orciiMtni, 
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but  has  fallen  into  some  disrepute  for  the  per-  as  infosible  as  the  compoandfl  they  are  broa^t 

formance  of  solos,  in  consequence  of  the  flimsy  in  contact  with,  present  ingredients  whieh  po§- 

and  tasteless  oliaracter  of  the  mosio  too  fre-  sess  affinities  for  some  of  those  in  the  body  to 

qnently  written  for  it,  and  which  serves  to  ex-  be  acted  upon,  and  fusion  then  takes  place  with 

hibit  the  skill  of  the  player  rather  than  the  ca-  mutual  decompoation  and  recombination  of 

pacity  of  the  instrument. — ^The  Octayb  Flutb,  elements.   Thus  in  treating  the  common  siUdou 

called  also  the  piccolo,  is  a  small  shrill  instru-  ores  of  iron,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to 

ment  of  the  flute  species,  an  octave  higher  than  melt,  limestone,  still  more  infunble,  is  employed, 

the  common  flute.    Its  piercing  sounds  are  only  and  the  lime  uniting  with  the  silica  enters  at 

eflective  in  a  largo  orchestra  or  in  military  bands,  once  into  fusion,  while  the  oxide  of  iron,  freed 

— ^Flutb  Stop,  on  the  organ,  a  range  of  pipes  from  its  original  combination,  is  at  the  same 

tuned  in  unison  with  the  diapason,  and  intended  time  decomposed  by  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  oom- 

to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  flute. — One  of  the  bining  with  its  oxygen,  and  the  iron  flows  free, 

best  German  flutists  of  the  18th  century  was  The  carbon  itself  may  be  regarded  alao  as  a 

Quantz,  the  flutist  of  Frederic  11.  of  Prussia,  flux,  its  action  being  to  facilitate  this  process  in 

Bevienne  (died  in  1802)  and  Berbiguier  acquired  the  same  manner  as  the  limestone  does.  Should 

a  high  reputation  in  France ;  and  among  the  the  iron  ores  be  calcareous,  the  minotd  flux  to 

great  flutists  of  the  present  century  in  Germa-  aid  their  decompodtion  must  be  silidoua,  that 

ny  were  Fiirstenau  and  his  son  (died  respect-  the  same  fusible  silicates  may  be  produced, 

ively  in  1819  and  1852),  and  in  England  Charles  Borax  is  a  flux  of  veir  general  application,  from 

Nicholson,  whose  father  had  also  been  celebrated  the  readiness  with  which  it  forms  fuaibto  com- 

in  the  preceding  century.    Among  celebrated  pounds  with  silica  and  other  bases.    The  sub* 

living  flutists  are  the  following :  Theobald  Bohm,  ject  will  be  considered,  as  to  the  applicaUon  of 

flutist  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  born  about  1802,  particular  fluxes,  in  describing  the  metallurgio 

who  invented  about  1833  a  new  flute  known  as  treatment  of  the  ores  of  the  Tarions  xnetus. 

the  Bohm  flute,  which  is  said  to  combine  im-  (See  also  Black  Flux,  and  Bobax.) 
provements  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  instru-        FLUXIONS.    See  OALOULua,  and  DoviBKr- 

ment,  and  wrote  in  1847  a  treatise  on  recent  im-  tial  Oaloxtlub. 

provements  in  the  manufacture  of  flutes,  which  FLY,  the  popular  name  of  the  dipUrmfOt  two- 
was  translated  into  French  {De  la  fabrication  et  winged  insects,  of  which  a  familiar  example  is 
des  demiers  per/ectionncmenU  des  Jliites^  Paris,  the  common  house  fly.  They  hare  a  Backing 
1848).  His  new  flute,  at  first  neglected,  is  now  proboscis,  2  veined  and  membranona  wings,  and 
almost  generally  adopted.  Jean  Louis  Tulon,  2  poisers  behind  the  wings;  they  undergo  a 
born  in  raris  in  1786,  and  professor  of  the  con-  complete  transformation.  The  eharacters  of 
servatory  there.  Louis  Drouet,  born  in  Amster-  the  order  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  the 
dam  in  1792,  for  some  time  Tulou's  rival  in  Par-  article  Diftbba,  and  therefore  only  aom*  of  the 
is,  has  resided  since  1831  in  Belgium  engaged  in  most  common  flies  of  the  fimaily  muteadm  will 
manufacturing  musical  instruments.  The  prin-  be  noticed  here.  The  house  fly  (mu»oa  damm* 
cipal  flute  manufacturers  of  the  present  day  tiea^  Linn.)  of  Europe  is  oonsiaered  distinet 
are  Koch  and  Ziegler,  Vienna ;  Glair  Godfrey,  from  the  American  species  by  Dr.  Harrifli  nho 
Paris ;  and  Kudall,  Rose,  Carte,  and  co.,  London,  calls  the  latter  M.  harpyia  ;  it  begins  to  imetr 

FLUVANNA,  a  central  ca  of  Va.,  bounded  S.  in  houses  in  July,  Bometimes  a  little  earliei; 

by  James  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Rivanna;  becomes  very  abundant  toward  tlM  md  of 

area,  170  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,487,  of  whom  August,  and  does  not  disappear  until  killed  by 

4,737  were  slaves.    Between  the  rivers  there  cold  weather;  the  em  are  depo«ted  in  dnng^& 

are  some  level  tracts,  but  elsewhere  the  surface  which  the  larves  undergo  their  tranaformatiaiis; 

is  generally  rough.    The  soil  of  the  river  hot-  consequently  this  speciee  is  most  nnoaerooa  fai 

toms  is  fertile ;  in  many  other  parts  it  is  sterile,  the  vicinity  of  stables  and  undean  places.    The 

Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra,  the  swarms  of  summer  are  doubtless  the  progeox 

capital.  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,054,974  of  a  few  individuals  which  have  anrvived  the 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  200,174  bushels  of  Indian  com,  winter  in  some  protected  nook,  md  are  not 

and  92,657  of  wheat.    There  were  a  number  of  produced  from  e^  laid  the  preoedLog  aeaBon; 

mills  and  factories,  14  churches,  and  355  pupils  it  is  possible  that  a  few  may  pass  the  winter  fe 

attending  public  schools;  value  of  real  estate  the  pupa  state,  and  be  developed  by  the  warmth 

in  1856,  $2,106,489.    The  James  river  canal  ef  spring.    Among  Uie  tbotuaiidB  of  dooiesUe 

passes  along  the  border  of  the  county.    Fluvan-  flies,  all  are  of  the  same  Bice,  thoae  laiger  or 

na  was  formed  from  Albemarle  co.  in  1777.  smaller  being  of  diflbrent  ipedea,  and  neither 

FLUX  (Lat.  Jluo^  to  flow),  a  substance  used  very  old  nor  very  yomig  inmvidiiiilB  of  the  JC 

to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  minerals,  and  fre-  iZometfica;  thehouseflyisBUchaoonBtaBtooiiH 

quently  their  decomposition.    A  great  variety  panion  of  man,  that  its  preeence  in  a  oqral  or 

of  materials  serve  this  purpose,  and  one  or  an-  other  island  is  sufficient  oTidenoe  that  hmnaa 

other  is  used  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodv  inhabitants  are  not  or  have  not  been  fiir  distent, 

to  be  treated,  and  the  chemical  action  desired.  This  common  anddeepiaed  ereatoreoiflbrB  to  the 

Some  by  their  ready  fusibility  induce  the  same  microsoopist  and  na^iraliat  aone  of  the  noBt 

condition  in  bodies  in  contact  with  them,  which  striking  proofs  of  creative  design.    The  8 

are  difficult  to  melt;  others,  though  they  may  be  pound  eyea  contain  aa  many  a>  4^000  ^ 
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OMllm;  tlw  mtables  beyond  tb^  r«adi,  &  diih  of  strong 
8  the  trach«B  green  tea,  well  aweetened,  will  be  eagerly  tast- 
ra  fonned  bj  ed  by  them,  and  prove  a.  -certain  poison ;  ito- 
events  the  in*  oording  toHr.  Spenoe,a  netting  of  large  methes 
iMtances ;  the  stretched  scroas  a  wiodow  of  a  room  lighted 
;erior  portion  odIj  on  one  side  will  not  be  passed  bj  flies. 
t  improperly  — The  blue-bottle  or  blow  fly  (M.  (eaU^Aoraj 
it  part  of  the  fiomitoria,  Lion.)  is  a  large,  bnizing  species,  of 
ipper  portion  a  bloe-blaok  color,  with  a  broad,  eteel-bloe, 
:he  pieces  of  hairy  hind  body ;  it  is  fonnd  in  sammer  aboat 
the  fly  sacks  slsaghter  houses  and  all  places  where  meatsare 
liars,  which  it  kept,  which  it  frequents  for  the  pnrpose  of  de- 
utliva  ponred  positing  its  eggs  on  animal  snostances.  Tba 
)wn  that  flies,  eggs,  nsoallj  called  fly  blows,  are  batched  in  2 
le  power  of  or  8  hoars  after  they  are  lud ;  the  larvm  in- 
BDriaces,  and  crease  so  rapidly  in  8  or  4  days,  and  are  ao 
backs  down-  voracions,  that  Linnnns  did  not  greatly  eza^ 
a  is  provided  gerate  when  he  said  that  the  larvie  of  8  femaln 
membranous  of  this  species  will  devour  tlie  carcass  of  ■ 
merons  hairs,  horse  as  qniokly  as  would  a  lion ;  they  pass  the 
le  extremity,  pupa  state  in  the  ground  or  in  some  crevice,  the 
lifference  of  larval  skin  not  being  cast  off,  but  changed  into 
a  which  this  an  egg-shaped  case ;  from  this  theyemei^  as 
in  opposition  flies  in  a  few  days,  or,  if  hatched  late  in  the 
Home,  Kirby,  season,  remain  unchanged  tbrongh  the  winter, 
alvilli  act  as  A  smaller,  brilliant,  blue-green  fiy,  with  black 
leath,  andtbe  legs,  mnch  resembling  the  M.  (lueilia)  Caiar 
it  the  atmos-  of  Enrope,  lays  its  e^  on  meat  and  the  car- 
others  have  casses  of  animals,— The  fleah  fly  (jtareophaga 
ue  to  a  viscid  eamaria,  Meig.),  somewhat  longer  thsn  the 
of  the  foot  Wow  fly,  is  ovo-viviparons,  that  is,  it  drops  the 
isert  that  the  living  larvte  on  dead  and  decaying  animal  mat- 
;  with  minnl«  ter,  a  vise  proviwon  which  enables  these  aotiva 
bt  in  contact  \\ti\o  scavengers  to  oommenoe  at  onoe  their 
a  a  Tacaum,  work  of  pnrification.  A  single  female  will 
>wing  to  the  produce  aboat  20,000  yoong,  which  have  been 
)  hool:s.  Ur.  ascertained  by  Bedi  to  increase  in  weight  near- 
ical  Science,"  1;  200  fold  in  24  hours ;  Rianmnr  found  the 
parently  con-  assemblage  of  embryo  flies  in  this  insect  ta  be 
<ion  that  the  coiled  like  a  watch  spring  or  a  roll  of  ribbon, 
lividual  hairs  when  anrolled  about  21  inches  long;  the  larva 
'eting  a  noQ-  arrive  at  matnrity  in  suocession,  and  the  mother 
lesion  perfect  as  nsual  dies  soon  after  the  brood  is  batched, 
irger  scale  in  The  color  of  this  Enropean  species  is  black, 
>eetles.  Ur.  with  lighter  stripes  on  tne  shonldere,  and  gray- 
jf  Selborne,"  ish  black  abdomen  checkered  with  lighter 
iews  of  Der-  squares.  Another  species  of  Eorope  is  the  8. 
le  year  when  mortuorum  (Linn.),  5  or  6  lines  long,  with  a 
sluggish  and  golden  head,  grayish  black  thorax,  steel-bine 
r  able  to  lift  abdomen,and  white  wing  scales.  Both  of  these 
slued  to  the  sometimes  deposit  their  young  on  wounds  and 
lity  to  over-  ill-conditioned  ulcera  of  the  liTinghnmanbody, 
phere.  It  is  as  most  surgeons  have  had  oocauon  to  witneaa, 
assess  a  sim-  The  largest  American  species  is  the  S.  Seorfitta 
18  toBceonnt  (Wiedemann),  the femalesof  which  araahooti 
nd  living  in  an  inch  long ;  the  face  is  silvery  white,  with  * 
to  brash  off  black  spot  between  the  copper-oolored  eyes; 
ther,  and  to  the  thorax  light  gray,  with  T  blacketripea;  the 
wings  by  its  hind  body,  conical  and  sstiny,  is  checkwed  witfa 
fhich  resem-  black  and  white ;  they  appear  about  the  end  of 
ilar  pnrpose,  Jnna,  and  oontinne  till  after  the  middle  of  An- 
ny  gammer's  gnat.  In  this  genns  the  bristles  on  tbeantenaM 
iDerally  trou-  are  plumose. — The  dnng  fly  (*eaU>phaga  ttena- 
cover  every  ««*,  Ueig.),  of  a  yeliowidi  olive  color,  ds- 
lis  bynight;  posits  its  eggs  in  soft  dnng;  at  the  upper  sod 
and  pnttiDg  they  have  S  divergent  prooesHS  wLioh  pnmA 
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their  sinking  too  far  into  the  nidus.    The  S.  human  body,  having  probably  been  swaDowed 

fureata  (Uorris)  of  the  United  States  has  the  with  vegetablesin  which  deoay  had  commenoed; 

same  habits,  and  lias  been  erroneously  charged  as  the  eggs  in  many  instances  belong  to  necaet 

with  producing  the  potato  rot,  simply  because  depositing  in  the  ordure  of  privies  the  larrs 

the  larva)  ore  founa  upon  the  stalks  of  this  might  remain  alive  for  a  oonnderabie  period  in 

plant,  developed  from  eggs  laid  in  the  surround-  the  intestines  of  man;  eggs  of  other  museada 

mg  manure.    The  moles  ore  yellow,  with  hairy  might  be  introduced  on  meats,  froits,  aaladii 

IxMy  and  legs,  and  long  narrow  wings,  and  are  yegetables^    and   in   impnre   water.     In   the 

about  i  as  large  as  a  honey  bee ;  the  females  "  Transactions''  of  the  entomological  society  of 

are  smaller,  less  hairy,  and  olive- colored ;  both  London  (vol.  ii.,  1887),  Mr.  Hope  gives  a  tabu- 

young  and  adult  insects  live  upon  dung,  and  do  lar  account  of  87  cases  in  which  maggots  oi  the 

not  ii\j  ure  plants. — The  stable  fly  {stomoxys  eaJr  miiseadm  infested  the  human  body,  many  of  which 

dtransy  Meig.)  is  a  well-known  tormentor  of  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  Jf.  aameBtiea^ 

animals  and  man,  whose  skin  it  perforates  by  a  O.  vomiUma^  and  8,  camaria;  and  many  oasea 

painful  bite  in  sultry  weather  and  just  before  have  since  been  recorded  in  medical  Jonniala. 

rains ;  it  resembles  very  closely  the  house  fly,  FLTOATOHER,  the  popular  name  of  many 

except  that  the  antennsa  are  feathered,  the  dentirostral  or  tooth-billed  birds^  of  the  order 

proboscis  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  size  passerea  and  feunily  mwGicapidm,    They  have 

smaller;  it  attacks  the  legs,  piercing  through  oills  of  various  lengtha,  generally  broad  and 

thick  stockings  and  the  thickest  hair,  return-  flattened  at  the  base,  with  the  counen  carved 

ing  to  the  attack  as  soon  as  driven  away ;  and  the  sides  compressed  to  the  emaninated 

it  is  solitary,  not  social  like  the  house  fly,  tip ;  the  gape  is  furnished  with  long  and  itrong 

and  seldom  enters  houses  unless  driven  in  by  bristles,  for  the  easier  securing  of  their  flying 

bad  weatber ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  August  prey ;  the  wings  are  nsnally  long,  aa  idao  is  the 

and  September,  when  it  is  a  great  pest  to  horses  taU ;  the  tarn  idiort  and  weak ;  the  toea  hmg^ 

and  cattle;  it  is  about  i  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  outer  generally  united  at  the  base.    The 

lays  its  eggs  in  dung,  in  which  the  young  are  family,  according  to  Gray,  oontaina  the  fdOow* 

hii^hed  and  undergo  their  transformations  ;—  ing  sub-families :  {merulinm,  or  moomers^  of 

The   cheese   fly  (piaphila   ecuei,    Fallen.)    is  tropical  America  ;aM0^rtirifui^pecDliar  to Sonth 

only  -ff  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining  black  America ;  tyranntna^  or  tyranto,  Amerioan  and 

color,  with  transparent  wings  and  yellowish  principallv  tropical;  tiifrinm^  or  beoird^  of 

hind   legs.    By   its  long  ovipositor  it  pene-  tropical  America ;  nwueteapuuB^  or  flyoatchen^ 

trates    the   cracks    of   cheese,    and  deposits  found  the  world  over ;  and  the  etyvontiMi^  or 

about  250  eggs,*  which  are  developed  in  a  few  greenlets,  American.    The  snb-family  «miimm* 

days  into  maggots  or  skippers;  these  larv»  jpinis  includes  the  following  genera :  «0fM»pAa^ 

have  2  homy  hooked  mandibles,  which  they  (yieill.X  with78peoie8|foimainthetlddkwoodt 

use  for  digging  into  the  cheese,  and  for  loco-  of  tropical  America ;  plaiffrhynekuB  (DenLX 

motion  instead  of  feet;  their  proportions  are  with  about  20  roeciea,  in  tiie  braahwood  and 

considered  so  elegant  and  so  cnaracteristio  of  trees  of  tropical  America  ;ji2a^at«lra(Jard.  and 

design  that  Swammerdam   lays   stress  upon  Selby),  African,  with  a  doaen  apeoiea ;  Udkm* 

them  as  proo&  of  creative  power  and  wisdom,  trum  (Less.),  with  15  apeoie8|  South  AoMrican; 

The  cheese  skipper  leaps  20  or  80  times  its  miueivora  (Cuv.),  8  spedea,  Booth  Ameiioaa: 

own  length,  first  erecting  itself  on  the  tail,  rhividura  (Vig.  and  Horaf.),  40  neoleBi  Ibuui 

then  bending  into  a  circle  and  seizing  the  skin  in  India  and  its  archipelago,  New  Zadand,  and 

near  the  tail  with  its  hooked  jaws,  and  finally  Australia;  tehUrea  (I^sa.),  20  ^eoieSi  in  Afrioii 

projecting  itself  forward  by  suddenly  throw-  India,  and  its  archipelago ;  monareka  (YlSi  and 

ing  itself  into  a  straight  line.   The  (koppings  Horsf.),  10  species,  in  Australia  and  the  idands 

and  decay  caused  by  these  larvo)  give  a  flavor  of  the  Indian  ocean ;  imura  (Viff.  and  HonUl 

to  old  cheese  which  is  much  relished  by  epicures.  8  Australian  species ;  fnyiagra  (V^.  and  Hont)| 

— There  are  several  species  of  flower  flies,  of  the  14  species,  in  Australia  and  India ;  hmMMHJm 

genus   anthomyia,  of  small    size  and  feeble  (Hodgs.),  2  apeciesi  in  t^  hills  of  Kepanl ;  fitf* 

flight,  which  sport  in  the  air  in  swarms  like  tova  (Hodgs.),  20  q>eoie8|  in  India  and  Ita  arahi> 

gnats,  and  which  in  the  larva  state  are  very  in-  pelago;  mtucieapa  (linn.),  with  70  ipecie^  la 

Jurious  to  vegetation;  some  of  those  maggots  most  parts  of  the  old  continent;  and  miat^Ui^m 

are  like  those  of  common  flies,  others  are  fringed  ^wains.),  nearly  20  apedea,  in  Korth  and  Donth 

on  the  sides  with  hair.  The  A,  ceparum  (Meig.X  America.    The  last  la  a  reij  actiTe  genni^  par* 

of  an  ash-gray  color,  with  black  dorsal  stripes,  suing  awarma  of  flies  from  the  U^  to  the  bo&»n 

and  about  i  the  size  of  the  house  fly,  lays  its  of  a  tree  in  a  zigzag  bat  nearlr  nerpeiidioDlar 

eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  onion  close  to  the  direction,  the  dicking  o(  the  mlJa  Debu  dia- 

earth ;  its  smooth  white  larvse  bore  into  the  bulb,  tinctly  heurd  as  they  anap  np  the  loaeetom  die 

and  entirely  destroy  it    The  A.  hramea  and  A,  course  of  a  few  aeoonda ;  the  Amerioan  ledtftarti 

lactuearum  are  equally  destructive  to  the  cabbage  (3,  rutieiUa^  8waina.X  placed  in  ^e  fhmih[  ly^ 

and  lettuce ;  the  A.  raphani  (Harris)  attacks  in  vieolidm  by  Prof.  BtaraQn  hia  Padfievauroad 

the  same  way  the  radish.     The  A.  aealarU  and  report),  is  a  good  example  of  the  geona. — Thife 

canicularU  give  rise  to  fringed  maggots,  which  is  probably  no  fiunily  of  birda  aboot  whidi  wj^ 

have  been  not  unfreqnently  ejected  from  the  tematio  writera  on  omUhologydlftr  moratAia 
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on  that  of  tlie  flycatchers ;  and  to  attempt  here  FLYING  FISH  (exoeatus^  Linn.),  a  genna  of 

to  follow  the  Bobject  to  anytliing  like  a  satisfae-  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  pharyngognaiM 

tory  resnlt  would  be  alike  tedions  and  unprofit-  and  the  family  scomberesocida  (Mttller),  contain* 

ablei,  and  would  after  all  be  little  else  than  a  ing,  according    to  Valenciennes,  88  species, 

doestion  of  anthority  in  the  science.    As  far  as  This  genns  is  at  once  recognizable  by  its  large 

tbe  American  flycatchers  are  concerned,  it  will  pectoral  fins,  capable  of  being  nsed  as  para- 

h^  sufficient  to  give  Prof.  Baird's  classification  chutes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  as  wings ;  other 

In  the  report  above  cited.  He  follows  Burmeis-  fish  have  the  faculty  of  leaping  out  of  the  water 

lerin  adopting  the  order  fn#««c?re»,  and  Oabanis  and  of  sustaining  themselves  in  the  air  for  a 

in  placing  most  of  them  in  the  sub-order  etamo'  short  time,  but  the  exoeati  far  excel  these,  and 

tore»  ;  he  calls  the  whole  family  eoleopteridm^  of  approach  much  nearer  in  this  act  the  true  flight 

irhidi  the  sub-femily  tyranniruB  is  what  chiefly  of  birds  than  does  the  flying  dragon  or  the  flying 

interests  us  here.  The  fork-tailed  and  swallow-  squirrel.    Navigators  in  all  tropieal  seas  aro 

tflifled  flycatchers  belong  to  the  genus  milvulus  familiar  with  these  sprightly  fishes,  which  re- 

S Swains.)  ;  the  Arkansas,  Oassin's,  and  Oouch's  lieve  the  mdftotony  of  ocean  life  as  birds  do  the 

yoatchers  to  the  genus  tyrannut  (Cuv.) ;  the  silence  of  the  woods.    The  characters  of  the 

g;reatcre8ted,Mexican,Oooper's,andLawrenoe^s,  long  pectorals,  the  strength  of  the  muscles 

to  the  genus  mytarchtts  (Oftb.)  ;   the  black,  which  move  them,  and  the  size  of  the  bony 

pewee,  and  Say's,  to  tbe  genus  myomis  (Bo-  arch  to  which  they  are  attached,  are  the  essen- 

Mp.) ;  the  olive-sided  to  the  genus  eontopuB  tial  conditions  of  their  fii^t,  which  is  not  al- 

(CSib.);  TrwU's,  the  least,  the  small  green-crested,  ways  to  escape  their  enemies,  as  has  been  gen- 

md  the  yellow-bellied,  to  the  genus  empidonax  erally  believed,  but  also  to  folfil  the  ena  of 

(Oab.) ;  the  last  4  genera  are  included  in  the  their  curious  organization ;  though  undoubtedly 

genus   myiabius  of   Gray.    The  Canada  and  intended  in  part  as  a  means  of  safety,  numerous 

BoDaparte's  flycatchers  are  warblers,  belonging  observations  prove  that  these  shining  bands 

lo  the  genus  myiodioetes  (Aud.)  or  setcphaga  pursue  their  flights  when  no  danger  threatens^ 

^wains.);  the  solitary,  white-eyed,  warbling,  in  the  lull  enjoyment  of  happiness  and  security, 

yeDow-throated,  red-eyed,   Hutton^s,  and  the  for  mere  sport,  and  probably  as  a  necessity  of 

mok-headed  flycatchers  are  vireos;  the  blue-  their  structure.    Their  lot  indeed  would  be  far 

fpw  flycatcher  belongs  to  the  family  of  titmice,  ft-om  enviable,  were  their  flights  the  frantic  at- 

floato  the  genus  p<>^icm^i^(Sclater.).    The  fly-  tempts  to  escape  from  pursuing  bonitos  and 

catchers  are  active  and  fearless  birds,  and  tyran-  dolphins  {coryph(Bna\  for  in  the  air  their  dan- 

lifee  over  the  insect  world  as  the  hawks  do  over  ger  is  quite  as  great  from  the  albatross,  frigate 

weaker  and  smaller  birds;  they  are  very  bene-  pelicans,  petrels,  and  other  ocean  birds;  but  it 

Mai  to  man  by  destroying  flies,  moths,  and  cannot  be  that  tnis  beautiful  provision  is  wholly 

TarioQS insects  and  grubs  injurious  to  vegetation,  devoted  to  avoiding  such  dangers;  this  habit 

moA  annoying  to  animals.  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the 

•  FLY  WHEEL,  a  large  heavy  wheel  attached  flying  of  the  dragon  and  squirrel,  the  climbing 

to  machinery  and  running  with  it  for  the  pur-  of  trees  by  the  anabas,  and  the  travelling  across 

poseof  equalizing  the  power  and  the  resistance,  the  land  by  the  common  eeL    Humboldt,  60 

and  producing  uniformity  of  motion  when  the  years  ago,  drew  attention  to  the  great  muscular 

power  Is  unevenly  applied,  or  when  the  resist-  force  necessary  for  the  flight  of  these  fish ;  he 

ance  Is  greater  at  intervals.  If  power  be  applied  recognized  that  the  nerves  supplying  the  peo- 

to  cause  a  heavy  wheel  to  revolve,  this  power,  tbrals  are  8  times  as  large  as  those  gomg  to  the 

diowly  accumulated,  is  slowly  expended  in  the  ventrals ;  the  muscular  power  is  sufficient  to 

continued  revolution  of  the  body.    The  momen-  raise  them  15  or  20  feet  above  the  surface,  and 

tan  of  the  wheel  carries  it  on  when  the  power  to  sustain  them  with  a  velocity  gpreater  than 

eeaaes  to  be  applied,  maintaining  uniformity  of  that  of  the  fastest  ship  for  a  distance  iA  several 

motion  if  the  application  be  by  impulses,  and  hundred  feet.  The  pectorals  strike  the  air  with 

oarries  it  also  without  apparent  retardation  rapid  impulses,  scarcely  more  perceptible  than 

pest  the  dead  points  of  the  machinery,  over-  the  quick  vibrations  of  the  humming  bird's 

ooming  any  sudden  increase  of  resistance.  Thus  wing.    Humboldt  states  that  they  move  in  a 

the  fly  wheel  distributes  the  power  uniformly,  right  line,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  tho 

ind  is  of  great  importance  as  a  regulator  in  aU  waves,  but  other  observers  assert  positively 

ivtirks  where  the  demands  upon  the  machinery  that  they  can  turn  nearly  to  a  right  angle  from 

are  very  irregular,  or  where  the  power  applied  this  course  before  settling  into  the  water  again ; 

is  not  uniform.  In  large  engines  it  is  commonly  though  they  generally  come  out  on  the  top  of 

made  to  run  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  roa-  a  wave,  they  can  pass  over  several  of  their 

chinery,  though  connected  with  it.    In  smaller  summits  before  descending.    The  size  of  the 

engines  it  is  often  the  main  driving  wheel,  the  swimming   bladder   is   enormous,    occupying 

power  being  communicated  directly  either  by  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body ;  though 

gearing  or  by  a  belt.    If  the  power  is  variable,  this,  not  communicating  with  the  intestine,  is 

ue  fly  wheel  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  of  no  advantage  in  making  the  exit  fi^om  the 

prime  mover;  if  tihe  resistance  is  variable,  it  water,  it  contributes  to  prolong  the  flight  by 

shoidd  be  near  where  this  is  met,  thus  avoiding  rendering  the  body  more  buoyant.   The  flyins 

the  strahi  on  intermediate  shafts.  faculty  of  these  fish,  the  pleasing  spectacle  of 
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tbeir  troops  sporting  around  the  bovs  of  yes-  very  small,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long  and  loir, 
aelfi,  the  glittering  of  their  beautiful  colors  in  the  pectorals  extending  to  the  caadal,  the  ven- 
the  tropical  sun,  the  delicate  flavor  of  their  flesh,  trals  very  short  and  attached  to  the  anterior 
and  the  fact  of  their  frequently  leaping  on  third  of  the  body ;  the  color  on  the  back  is  rich 
board  ships,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  ultramarine  bine,  and  silvery  on  the  abdomen ; 
mariners  from  early  times;  but  until  a  com-  the  fins  are  of  a  oarker  blue,  the  pectorals  being 
paratively  recent  period  only  2  species  were  unspotted.  There  are  6  speciea  on  the  coast 
admitted  by  naturalists,  who  gave  them  a  dis-  of  North  America,  which  have  recently  been 
tribution  as  wide  as  the  tropic^  and  temperate  divided  into  8  genera  by  Dr.  Weinland.  The 
seas.  The  order  to  which  the  flying  fish  belongs  common  species  {E,  exiliem,  Gmel.),  found 
is  characterized  by  having  the  lower  pharyngeal  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  coast  of  New 
bones  united  to  form  a  single  bone.  The  generic  Jersey,  is  ftom  12  to  16  inches  long,  with  dusky 
characters  of  exoeatuB  are :  a  head  and  body  pectorals  and  ventrala,  banded  with  brown  in 
covered  with  scales,  with  a  scaly  keel  on  each  young  specimens ;  the  ventrals  are  longer  than 
flank ;  the  pectoral  fins  nearly  oaMong  as  the  the  anal,  and  nearer  the  vent ;  the  dorsal  and 
body ;  the  dorsal  over  the  anal ;  the  head  flat-  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal  are  spotted  with  brown 
tened,  with  large  eyes;  both  jaws  with  small  and  block.  TheNewYorkflyinfffiahfJ?.  Abr0> 
pointed  teeth,  and  the  pharyngeals  with  numer-  horaecMis,  Mitch.),  about  a  foot  long,  has  been 
ous  compressed  ones;  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  found  from  the  middle  states  to  Newfoundland; 
smaller  than  the  lower;  the  fins  without  spines ;  the  color  above  is  dark  green,  the  pectorals 
the  intestine  straight,  without  pyloric  cceca. —  brown  with  the  end  bordered  with  white ;  the 
The  common  flying  fish  of  the  Mediterranean  ventrals  are  very  long,  nearest  to  the  vent,  and 
(B.  voUtans,  Linn.)  is  recognized  by  its  long  the  wings  reach  to  the  tiul.^-Someapecies have 
white  ventral  fins ;  the  body  is  generally  short  the  lower  lip  much  developed,  with  one  or  two 
and  thick,  robust  in  the  pectoral  region,  round-  tough  appendages  hanging  from  the  chin;  theae 
ed  above,  flattened  on  the  sides ;  the  head  is  have  been  separated  as  the  genua  woBelurus^ 
large,  the  muzzle  obtuse,  the  lower  jaw  the  and  include  2  species  of  our  coast.  Ine  (7.  eo- 
longer,  the  mouth  small,  the  teeth  in  the  an-  matus  (Mitch.)  has  a  black  cirrhna  on  the  chin 
tenor  part  of  the  jaw,  the  palate  smooth,  the  extending  half  the  length  of  the  body,  which  ia 
tongue  free,  the  gill-openings  large,  and  the  about  6  mches;  the  pectorals  do  not  extend 
branchial  rays  10  to  12 ;  the  humeral  bones  are  to  the  end  of  the  ventrala,  the  latter  tooching 
large  and  firmly  articulated  to  the  head,  and  the  caudal ;  it  has  been  found  ttom  New  York 
the  pectorals,  which  are  attached  to  them,  are  to  the  southern  states.  Tlie  0,/ureatu^  (Mitdb«) 
so  arranged  that  when  the  flexors  contract  the  has  2  appendages  from  the  lower  Jaw ;  it  is  S 
flns  are  spread  horizontally,  and  are  applied  to  5  inches  long,  and  extends  from  Ni^  York 
along  the  sides  when  the  wings  are  shut ;  the  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  pectorala  are  lanra^ 
movements  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  and  the  ventrals  very  long.  The  middling  ^- 
fishes  except  in  the  freedom  permitted  by  the  ing  fish  Dr.  Weinland  has  made  the  tjpe  of  a 
articulation ;  the  fin  rays  are  very  long,  and  new  genus  hdloejfpielui ;  this  speciea  {M.  ms90- 
not  deeply  divided ;  the  ventrals,  inserted  in  gaiter^  Weinland)  ia  found  in  tne  West  In^ea^ 
front  of  the  middle  of  the  body,  are  completely  varying  in  length  from  4  to  7  inches ;  the  Ten- 
abdominal  and  well  developed ;  the  dorsal  is  trals  are  very  short,  about  i  as  long  aa  the  pec- 
small,  low,  and  triangular ;  the  anal  very  short,  torals,  situated  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the 
and  the  caudal  deeply  forked ;  the  swimming  body,  between  the  anus  and  the  pectorals;  the 
bladder  extends  along  the  spine  even  imder  the  lower  jaw  is  angular. — The  nyinff  gomard 
last  caudal  vertebra),  protected  by  their  lower  {daetyhpterm  tchtanty  Cuv.),  a  apiny  flah  of 
bony  arches,  a  disposition  found  in  no  other  the  »mily  triglida  or  9eleropeniam^  has  also 
fish.  The  general  color  is  a  leaden  gray,  with  been  called  flying  fish  by  navigatora.  The  ape- 
greenish  tints  on  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  cies  has  been  ctesoribea  as  occurring  in  the 
and  silvery  white  below ;  the  pectorals  have  a  Mediterranean,  in  the  tropical  aeaa,  in.  the  West 
wide  whitish  border ;  the  dorsal  is  gray,  the  Indies  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  the 
caudal  brown,  the  anul  bluish,  and  the  ventrals  American  coast  from  Newfoundland  aonthward; 
whitish.  The  largest  specimens  are  rarely  probably  more  than  one  speciea  will  be  Ibmid 
more  than  16  inches  long,  and  they  are  found  over  such  an  extended  range.  Theaa  flying 
in  all  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  B.  evo-  fish  or  sea  awallowa  behave  very  maob,  like  the 
^  lans  (Linn.)  is  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the  exoeoUi,  swimming  in  immense  ahoaki  leaping 
world,  that  it  may  be  called  cosmopolitan ;  spe-  out  of  the  water  for  sport  and  for  aafety,  prer- 
cimcns  have  been  obtained  from  the  Mediter-  ed  upon  by  marine  and  aCrial  enemiea,  ana  fim- 
raneon,  the  coast  of  France  and  England,  the  ing  in  consequence  into  equally  cnel  handa  oa 
Gulf  stream  in  the  neighborhood  of  I<«  cwfound-  board  vessels  which  come  withha  thdr  range. 
land,  the  West  Indies,  the  east  coast  of  South  From  the  rapid  diying  of  their  pectorala  and 
America,  the  Cape  Yerd  islands,  the  tropical  their  less  muscular  power,  they  fldl  into  the 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans,  water  again  sooner  than  do  the  tme  flyins  flah ; 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Polynesian  their  pectorals  serve  merely  ta  pum^otea. 
islands.  The  average  length  is  between  8  and  They  vaiy  flrom  6to  8  inohea  in  length. 
9  inches ;  the  eye  is  of  moderate  size,  the  teeth  FLYING  SQUIBBEL  (pUnm^  Gnr»;  Gr. 
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wnfjcm,  'vdng^  and  itw,  mouse),  a  genus  of  the  inn,  coming  ont  at  night  in  qnest  of  food,  and 
iiunily  teiuruUB^  dinerlDg  from  common  squirrels  sometimes  committing  sad  havoc  among  the 
principally  in  the  expansion  of  the  skin  between  miner's  scanty  stores.  Other  American  species 
the  fore  «id  hind  feet,  by  means  of  which  the  are  the  P.  or  S.  alpintu  (Rich.),  from  the  Kocky 
animal  sails  in  a  descending  line  from  one  tree  mountains,  resembling  the  last,  but  a  little 
to  another,  supported  as  by  a  parachute.  There  larger,  and  the  membrane  with  a  straight  bor- 
are  2  subdivisions  of  the  genus :  pUromys,  with  der ;  and  the  P.  or  S.  OregonemU  (Bach.),  in 
ronnded  tail  and  complicated  molar  teeth ;  and  Oregon  and  California,  about  the  size  of  the 
sewropterui  (F.  Cnv.),  with  flattened  tail  and  northern  species,  with  a  very  broad  membrane, 
molars  simple  as  in  other  squirrels.  The  species  — ^The  European  species  (P.  or  ^Sl  volans^  Linn.), 
of  the  United  States  and  the  single  one  found  found  in  Siberia,  Poland,  and  Russia  proper,  is  a 
in  Europe  belong  to  the  last  subgenus.  The  little  larger  than  the /SI  9o2t/«0^  whitish  gray  or 
dentition  and  general  appearance  are  like  those  cinereous  above,  and  white  below ;  it  lives  wholly 
of  squirrels;  the  head  and  ears  are  round,  and  on  trees,  eatingthetender  shoots  of  resinous  and 
the  eyes  large ;  there  are  4  elongated  toes  with  other  trees..  The  species  of  pteromys  inhabit* 
sharp  claws,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  thumb,  on  ing  India  and  its  arcnipelago  attain  a  larger  size 
the  fore  feet ;  6  long  toes,  fitted  for  climbing,  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  taguan  (P.  pe» 
on  the  hind  feet;  the  sailing  membrane  is  at-  taurUta^  Pall.)  is  as  large  as  a  half-grown  cat; 
tached  in  front  to  a  slender  movable  bone  about  the  male  is  bright  chestnut  above,  and  red  be- 
an inch  lon^r,  extending  at  a  right  angle  from  neath ;  the  female  brown  above,  whitish  below. 
the  hand ;  the  membrane  is  hairy  on  both  sides.  There  are  several  species  in  Java,  of  which  the 
The  common  flying  squirrel  (P.  or  S,  Tolueella^  best  known  are  the  P.  genibarbU  (Horsf.)  and 
Pallas)  is  about  10  inches  long,  of  which  -^  is  P.  sagitta  (Penn.).  The  former  is  remarkable 
.<lie  tail;  the  color  above  is  light  yellowish  for  the  radiated  disposition  of  long  slender 
brown,  the  tail  being  rather  smoke-colored,  and  bristles  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  though  living 
white  beneath ;  the  fur,  as  in  all  the  species,  is  in  a  hot  climate,  the  fur  is  thick  and  downy ; 
Very  soft  and  fine.  It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  the  general  color  is  gray  above,  with  a  tawny 
irarely  appearing  until  sunset,  at  which  time  its  tint  on  the  back,  and  white  beneath ;  it  is  about 
gambols  and  graceful  flights  may  be  often  seen  as  large  as  the  common  red  squirrel.  The  sec- 
m  places  frequented  by  it ;  the  large  eyes  indi-  ond  species,  like  the  first,  is  rare,  and  lives  prin- 
eate  its  habits,  which  make  it  rather  an  unin-  cipally  on  fruits ;  the  color  is  brown  above,  and 
ieresting  pet,  as  it  is  lively  only  at  night ;  it  is  white  below.  Several  other  species  are  de* 
harmless  and  gentle,  and  soon  becomes  tame,  scribed. 
,€ating  the  usual  food  of  squirrels.  There  is  F(£TTJS.  See  Embstoloot. 
Viothing  resembling  the  act  of  flying  in  its  move-  FOG,  a  body  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmo- 
inents,  as  we  see  in  the  flying  fish ;  it  sails  from  sphere,  like  the  clouds  seen  in  the  sky  abovci 
.A  high  to  a  lower  point,  a  distance  of  40  or  60  and  distinguished  from  them  only  by  its  position 
.yards,  and  when  it  wishes  to  alight  the  impetus  near  the  earth.  It  forms  when  the  conditions 
of  its  course  enables  it  to  ascend  in  a  curved  are  favorable  for  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
line  to  about  \  of  the  height  from  which  it  de-  atmosphere,  already  at  its  dew  point,  can  con- 
.flcended ;  running  quickly  to  the  top  of  tlie  tree,  tain  no  more  vapor  in  an  invisible  state.  If  the 
it  redescends  in  a  similar  manner,  and  will  Uius  quantity  of  vapor  thus  added  is  too  great  to  be 
travel  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  woods  in  a  few  buoyed  up  in  the  atmosphere,  the  fog  passes  into 
minutes  without  touching  the  earth.  Flying  rain.  The  formation  of  f<^  over  bodies  of 
squirrels  are  gregarious,  6  or  7  being  found  in  a  water  during  cool  nights,  and  especially  toward 
nest,  and  considerable  numbers  in  the  same  hoi-  morning,  is  explained  by  the  air  becommg  chill* 
low  or  artificial  cavity,  associating  with  bats  ed  more  rapidly  than  the  water,  when  the 
and  other  nocturnal  animals ;  the  food  consists  stratum  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
of  nuts  and  seeds,  buds,  and  even  meat  and  receives  from  it  neat  and  moisture,  and  beconi-> 
joon^  birds.  They  produce  from  8  to  6  young  ins  specifically  lighter,  rises  and  mixes  with  the 
^at  a  tmie,  and  have  2  litters  in  the  southern  colder  air  above.  The  temperature  is  then  re- 
otates,  in  May  and  September.  This  species  ex-  duced,  and  its  moisture  is  precipitated  in  visible 
.tends  from  Upper  Canada  and  northern  New  vapor.  As  masses  ofair  of  aifferent  temperatures 
.York  to  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  are  brought  together  by  any  cause  and  inter- 
United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  mix,  the  formation  of  fog  is  a  common  result 
northern  fiying  squirrel  (P.  or  S.  HudsoniuM^  fh>m  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  portions 
Gmel.),  found  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  to  being  reduced  below  the  dew  point  It  is  gen- 
^e  north,  is  considerably  larger ;  the  length  of  erally  understood  that  the  formation  of  fog  over 
the  head  and  body  is  8  inches  and  the  tul  5i ;  any  moist  surface  is  dependent  upon  its  temper* 
the  color  above  is  yellowish  brown,  mixed  with  ature  being  somewhat  warmer  than  that  of  the 
cinereous,  the  hair  lead-colored  at  the  root,  be-  superincumbent  atmosphere,  as  also  upon  the 
neath  white.  It  is  common  in  Lower  Canada ;  atmosphere  itself  being  nearly  saturated  with 
in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  at  any  rate  moisture.  "Whether  thb  is  a  law  of  universsl 
in  the  new  and  remote  mmiug  locations,  where  application  appears  to  be  rendered  questionable 
rats  and  mice  have  not  yet  penetrated,  tnis  spe-  by  observations  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Carpenter  upon 
des  lives  familiarly  in  the  walls  of  the  Jog  cab-  the  occurrence  of  fogs  upon  our  soathem  riTe(% 
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as  the  Mississippi,  daring  the  sprinff  montfai  and  the  land,  which  sooner  parti  with  its  heat  totfaa 
early  part  of  the  smnmer.  At  this  season  tiie  ooolhreezes.  Therheoome  more  prevalent  fiir- 
water  has  the  temperature  of  a  more  northern  ther  eastward,  and  at  last  at  the  banksK)f  New- 
latitude,  often  many  degrees  helow  that  of  the  foandland  the  most  faTorahleoonditions  are  foond 
atmosphere  immediately  over  it,  and  l)elow  that  for  their  prodnotion,  in  the  warm  waters  of  tha 
over  the  land ;  yet  fogs  originating  during  the  Golf  stream  swept  aronnd  from  the  tropica,  and 
day  under  these  circumstances  are  of  frequent  meeting  the  bit  chilled  hy  the  icebergs  which 
occurrence  from  February  to  May,  and  none  the  polar  cnrrent  here  discharses.  The  lifting 
are  observed  at  this  season  when  the  water  is  of  the  colder  waters  also  from  the  depths  of  tha 
not  cooler  than  the  air.  These  fogs  rarely  ex-  ocean  upon  the  shoals  reduces  the  temperatnra 
tend  over  the  land,  being  almost  wholly  limited  of  the  air,  causing  condensation  of  the  vapors 
to  the  air  over  the  river.  They  commence  near  which  rise  from  the  warmer  waters  aronnd. 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  increase  in  depth  Fogs  are  also  very  prevalent  in  some  portions 
by  additions  from  above.  Br.  Carpenter  attrib-  of  the  equinoctial  regions,  particnlarly  along  the 
ntes  the  production  of  the  fog  in  these  instances  western  coast  of  South  America,  where  they 
to  the  refrigeration  of  the  air  in  consequence  of  make  np  to  some  extent  the  want  of  rain. 
communicating  its  heat  to  the  water ;  this  chill-  Lima,  as  stated  by  Hnmboldt  is  enveloped  in 
ing  gradually  extends  upward,  notwithstand-  fog  the  greater  part  of  the  time  fbr  6  montha 
ing  the  low  conducting  power  of  atmospheric  together,  particnlarly  in  the  morning  and  even- 
air,  and  moisture  is  precipitated  in  consequence,  ing. — ^A  theory  has  been  advanced  by  M.  Peltier 
These  observations  of  Br.  Carpenter  are  con-  that  the  electric  condition  of  the  air  has  much 
tained  in  a  paper  published  in  the  ^  American  to  do  with  the  production  of  a  daas  of  fbgs,  the 
Journal  of  Science"  (vol.  xli  v.  p.  40, 1 843). — ^The  origin  of  which  cannot  be  acoonnted  for  by  a  dif- 
production  of  fog  is  a  phenomenon  of  almost  ference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
daily  occurrence  during  the  warm  season  in  thatof  the  moist  snr&ce  of  the  earth.  The  op- 
northern  mountainous  forests ;  and  in  the  cool  posite  electrical  conditions  of  the  earth  and  at- 
early  morning  succeeding  a  warm  day,  the  phe-  mosphere  he  regards  as  &voring  the  transfer  of 
nomenon  may  be  observed  to  great  advantage  aqueous  particles  from  one  to  the  other;  and 
from  an  elevated  point  overlooking  the  woods,  when  the  difiEerent  electrical  states  are  very  de- 
lakes,  and  water  courses.  As  the  day  dawns,  cided,  the  vapors  rising  from  the  snrfitte  mnst 
the  vapors  are  seen  to  be  gathered  over  all  be  hurried  npwfurd  wiUi  increased  force.  Thus 
the  low  places,  and  covering  the  moist  lands  vapors  may  be  raised  into  the  hi^er  regions  of 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  with  an  impene-  the  atmosphere,  and  be  brought  down  to  the 
trable  mist.  Out  of  this  rise  like  islands  the  surface  of  other  parts  of  the  worid,  where  their 
more  elevated  portions,  some  trees  here  and  i^ypearance  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
there  taller  than  the  rest  spreading  their  branch-  nsnal  cause  of  foos.  M.  Peltier  distingnishes 
es  and  foliage  above  the  fog,  and  resembling  fogs  which  have  been  produced  by  negative^ 
ships  lying  idly  upon  the  still  water,  their  can-  and  those  by  positive  electricitv ;  the  emh  it- 
vas  hanging  loosely  about  the  masts.  As  tiie  self  being  negative,  the  viqxyrs  that  arise  aasame 
sun  rises,  the  tops  of  the  mists  melt  away  in  the  the  same  condition;  bnt  the  particles  diarged 
warmth  of  its  rays ;  but  in  the  deep  vdleys  and  with  this  electricity  are  repelled,  and  the  strata 
under  the  shelter  of  the  high  mountains  the  fog  near  the  surface  are  positive  by  indnetion.  Tha 
long  continues,  defining  by  its  presence  the  views  of  M.  Peltier  have  been  reoeived  aa  prop- 
courso  of  the  streams  it  covers  along  their  er  subjects  of  speculation,  without  the  eAkdxt- 
meanderings  through  the  dense  woods  and  nons  he  draws  being  regarded  as  established.'^- 
among  the  distant  hills.  Gradually  disappear-  Fogs  which  appear  snddenlv  without  any  ap- 
ing, it  prevents  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  striking  parent  cause  of  difference  of  temperature  or  of 
too  suddenly  upon  the  moist  vegetation,  thus  being  swept  in  by  winds,  and  extend  at  oooa  to 
producing  a  rapid  evaporation  that  would  en-  great  heights,  are  referred  by  Sir  John  Hersdiel 
gender  frosts.  (See  Evaporation,  and  Frost.)  to  a  fall  of  temperature  of  a  mass  of  air,  not  by 
The  warmth  finally  reaches  the  cool  air  that  has  radiation,  contact,  of  a  cold  bodv,  or  mixknra 
collected  in  the  lowest  places,  and  the  mists  with  colder  air,  ^^bnt  by  the  simple  eflfect  of  its 
wholly  disappear.  But  in  very  moist  places,  own  expansion.  This  may  take  place  in  two 
particularly  over  large  surfaces  of  water,  or  ways,  viz. :  1,  by  a  rapid  and  oonsiderabla  ra* 
when  the  day  is  cool  and  the  air  filled  with  lief  of  barometric  pressure  from  above;  or,  % 
moisture,  the  fog  does  not  so  readily  disperse,  by  its  own  ascent  into  a  higher  regloQ  of  the 
It  contends  successfully  with  the  sun,  appearing  atmosphere."  Such  fbos,  whtoh  disappear  when 
and  disappearing ;  swept  away  for  a  time  by  the  the  atmoqpheric  equilibrium  ia  reetMod,  are  of 
wind,  and  again  shrouding  the  surface  with  its  the  same  nature  aa  the  dond  produced  in  the 


dense  curtain.  As  it  lifts  for  a  few  moments,  receiver  of  an  air  pump  by  a  rapid  partial  ex- 
the  vessels  enveloped  in  it  seize  the  opportunity  passion  of  the  air.  Tor  these  Sir  John  Hersdiel 
to  secure  the  bearings  of  prominent  points  be-  proposes  the  name  of  barometric  ibga.— It  is  a 
fore  it  again  shuts  down  upon  them.  The  question  with  meteorolopsts  whether  the  par- 
eastern  American  coast  in  the  summer  months  tides  of  fog  vapor  are  hoUow  or  solid  glolnue^ 
is  particnlarly  subject  to  fogs,  the  waters  of  the  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Do  Saaasnra  tiioiai^  ha 
ocean  continuing  at  a  higher  temperature  than  had  detected  the  hollow  veddea  in  the  ekMda 
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i^poJD  the  Alps ;  and  Kratzenstein  affirms  that  by  mined  by  oapaeions  vanlts  called  ^^mm^  in  \7hicb 
examining  with  a  microscope  the  vapor  rising  quantities  of  grain  are  stored  from  year  to  year. 
in  the  sunlight  from  the  surface  of  hot  water,  There  are  many  schools,  including  one  of  agri- 
he  oonld  recognize  the  beautiful  colored  rays,  culture  and  a  seminary  for  girls.  The  city  is 
such  as  are  developed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  surrounded  by  fine  plantations  and  vineyards, 
eommon  ^ap  bubble,  as  it  floats  in  the  rays  of  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Foggia  is  sup- 
tiie  sun,  and  which  would  not  appear  if  the  posed  to  have  been  founded  about  the  9th  cen- 
nheres  were  drops.  He  argues,  moreover,  that  tury,  and  peopled  from  the  ancient  Arpi  or 
if  the  globules  were  solid  drops,  rainbows  would  Argjrrippa,  4  m.  distant,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
oeoaaionally  be  seen  when  the  sun  and  cloud  stiU  visible.  It  was  one  of  the  favorite  resi- 
were  in  favorable  positions  relatively  to  the  ob-  deuces  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
aerrer  for  their  aevelopment;  but  this  never  FOIL(Lat./o7it<m,  a  leaf),  the  bright,  highly 
eoonra.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  John  Herschel  colored  metallic  leaf,  used  by  jewellers  for  in* 
atetes,  that  on  descending  under  a  full  moon  a  creasing  the  brilliancy  of  pastes  and  inferior 
fisw  yards  below  the  surface  of  the  mist  collected  stones.  It  is  made  of  sheet  copper  covered 
in  a  valley,  a  lunar  rainbow  is  frequently  seen ;  with  another  of  silver,  and  rolled  or  hammered 
that  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  which  was  on  Nov.  thin.  The  silver  side  is  then  burnished  or  var- 
IS,  1848,  '^  was  formed  in  a  dense  fog,  evidently  nished ;  and  it  is  either  so  used  or  is  coated  witii 
dose  at  hand,  and  when  not  a  drop  of  actual  transparent  colors  mixed  with  isinglass  size. 
rain  wss  falling.  On  this  occasion  the  exterior  Thin  sheet  copper  may  also  be  prepared  by 
or  aeoondary  bow  was  seen.*' — ^A  thick  state  of  heating  it  between  two  iron  plates  and  then  boil- 
tiie  atmosphere  resembling  fog,  except  that  it  is  ing  it  in  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  tartar  and 
not  accompanied  with  aqueous  vapors,  is  often  salt.  By  proper  care  in  the  duration  Gi  the 
aeeo,  sometimes  obscuring  the  heavens  for  heating  and  boiling,  the  copper  may  be  made 
weeks  together,  to  which  the  name  of  dry  fog  to  assume  a  white  appearance,  which  may  be 
baa  been  ^ven.  In  north  Germany  it  was  long  rendered  very  brilliant  by  polishing  with  whit- 
oboerved  to  recur  periodically  before  its  course  ing  upon  a  very  smooUi  copper  plate.  (For  tin 
vsa  traced  to  the  great  burnings  of  peat  beds,  foU,  see  Tts,) 

Tfliich  for  agricultural  purposes  are  carried  on  FOIX,  the  capital  of  the  French  department 

over  a  large  extent  of  country,  filling  the  atmo-  of  Ari^e,  and  of  an  arrondissement  of  its  own 

qpliere  of  distant  r^ons,  in  the  direction  toward  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ari^e  at 

iplileh  the   prevailing  winds  blow,  with  the  its  junction  with  the  Arget,  in  a  narrow  valley 

smoky  haze.    The  greater  portion  of  New  £ng-  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyr6n6es,  404  m.  from  Paris; 

land  has  many  times  been  covered  with  the  pop.  of  the  arrondissement  in  1866,  84,783,  and 

haze,  the  cause  of  which  has  been  attrib-  of  the  town  4,612.    It  has  considerable  trade  and 

to  extensive  fires  spreading  through  the  various  manufactures,  the  principal  of  which  is 

to  of  Maine  or  of  the  provinces  to  the  east-  iron.    It  was  founded  probably  about  the  2d  cen- 

ward.    An  extraordinary  dry  fog  is  recorded  to  tury,  and  in  the  11th  Century  became  the  capital 

iMnre  covered  the  whole  of  Europe  in  1783  for  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  and  was  a  strong- 

aeariy  two  months,  which  was  remarkable  for  hold  of  importance. 

ilB  acrid  odor,  and  the  blue  color  it  imparted  to  FOIX,  Couitts  ds,  a  French  family  who  rank* 
oljeots.  This  was  a  season  of  terrible  volcanic  ed  among  the  most  powerful  in  southern  France, 
eruptions  and  earthquake  convulsions  in  south-  and  figured  conspicuously  in  history  from  the 
«Ri  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  fog  11th  to  the  15th  century. — Ratmonb  Rookb 
was  no  doubt  the  fine  volcanic  ashes  with  which  reigned  from  1188  to  1228.  He  engaged  in  the 
llie  whole  atmosphere  was  filled.  8d  crusade  among  the  followers  of  Philip  An* 
FOGARASSi,  Janos,  a  Hungarian  jurist,  gustus,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave- 
grammarian,  and  lexicographer,  born  in  Kas-  ry  at  the  taking  of  Acre.  After  his  return  to 
marie  in  1801.  He  studied  at  Sdros-Patak,  was  France,  he  sided  with  the  count  of  Toulouse 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  held  several  and  the  Albigenses  against  the  crusading  foroea 
offices  before,  during,  and  after  the  revolution  led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  conUibnted 
of  1848-'9.    He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  during 

eicial  manuals,  but  is  distinguished  chiefly  for  which  Montfort  was  killed. — His  son,  Rookb 

linguistic  contributions  to  Hungarian  litera-  Bernard  II.,  styled  the  Great,  who  succecMl* 

tare,  of  which  his.  A  magyar  nyeh  aulUme  ed  him  in  1228,  followed  his  example,  but  in 

(.''Spirit  of  the  Hungarian  Language,"  Pesth,  1229  was  forced  into  submission  to  the  king 

1645)  is  the  most  important.  and  the  pope. — ^Roobr  Bernard  III.  (1266^ 

FOGGIA,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  1802)  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  trou- 

province  of  Capitanata,  in  the  plain  of  Apulia  badonr,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  wars  with 

^La  Puglia),  76  m.  N.  E,  of  Naples ;  pop.  24,058.  the  kings  of  France  and  Aragon ;  he  was  sev- 

It  is  well  built,  with  wide  clean  streets,  hand-  eral  times  imprisoned. — Gaston  II.  (1829-1848) 

some  houses  and  gateways,  bat  no  walls.    It  did  good  servioe  to  Philip  VI.  of  France  in 

has  about  20  churches,  and  a  cathedral  original-  his  war  with  the  English,  and  assisted  Alfonso 

ly  Gothic,  but  rebuilt  in  a  different  style  after  XI.  of  Castile  against  the  Moors.— Gaston  HI., 

Hs  partial  destruction  by  an  earthquake  in  1781.  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  UJther  in 

The  mfdn  streets  and  public  squares  are  under-  1848,  when  only  12  years  old.    He  was  called 
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Fh^bos  on  account  either  of  his  light  bair  or  1881-^3  it  was  nearl/destrojedbTeflrthqnakai. 

of  a  sun  he  bore  on  his  escutcheon.    He  sig*  The  celebrated  pictiure  of  Raphael,  £a  Mademna 

nalizcd  himself  against  the  English  in  Guienno  di  Foligno^  took  its  name  from  this  place. 

and  Languedoc,  and  in  1856  was  imprisoned  for  FOLKESTONE,  a  market  town,  seaport,  and 

a  while  at  Paris,  for  complicitj  in  the  intrigues  parish  of  En^^d,  ca  of  Eent^  bailt  purtly  on 

of  Oharles  the  Bad  of  Navarre,  his  brother-in-  the  level  shore  and  parthr  on  a  cliff  on  the 

law.    On  his  release  he  fought  bravely  in  the  straits  of  Dover,  7  m.  8.  W.  of  Dover,  and  88 

ranks  of  the  Teutonic  knights  against  the  Prus-  m.  S.  £.  of  London  bj  the  S.  £.  railway ;  pop. 

sians.     Returning  to  France  in  1858,  he  con-  in  1851,  6,726.    It  was  ancientlj  a  place  of  im* 

tributed  to  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  portance,  andr  still  has  traces  of  Roman  works 

rebellious  Jacquerie,  who  were   besieging  the  of  defence.    In  the  18th  centory  it  was  the 

royal  chateau  at  Meaux.   In  1862,  by  his  victory  seat    of  extensive    fisheries,  and    drew  still 

at  Launac  over  the  count  d^Armognac,  he  secured  greater  wealth  firom  various  teranchei  of  tibe 

for  himself  possession  of  B6arn ;  and  the  mag-  smuggling  trade,  on  the  snppressioii  of  which  it 

nificence  of  his  court  at  Orthez  and  afterward  fell  into  decay.    Since  the  opening  of  the  rail* 

at  Pau  was  greatly  admired  by  the  chronicler  way,  however,  which  connects  at  this  port 

Froissart.    In  1880  he  was  appointed  governor  wiUi  a  line  of  steam  packets  for  Boulogne,  it 

of  Languedoc  by  Charles  V.,  but  his  dignity  has  recovered  its  prosperity.    The  harbor  has 

was  contested  by  the  duke  of  Berry,  whom  he  been  improved,  a  fine  pier  has  been  bmlt,  a 

defeated  at  Revel.    In  1882,  suspecting  his  son  custom  house  establisheu,  new  warebomes  and 

of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  he  had  liim  cast  hotels  have  been  erected,  and  streets  opened. 

into  prison,  where  the  boy  is  said  to  have  died  It  is  said  that  the  town  formerly  oontamed  5 

of  starvation.    Gaston  Ph6bus  was  a  famous  churches,  4  of  which  were  swept  away  by  the 

huntsman,  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  knowledge  sea.    There  are  now  2,  one  of  which  was  boilt 

left  a  book  entitled  Miroir  de  Fhebus,  des  ds-  in  1850,  while  the  other  is  a  cmciforrasftmctare 

duictB  de  la  chasse  des  he9U$  muvaiges  et  des  oy*  of  early  date.    An  old  casUe,  ibonded  by  the 

uauz  deproieiVoxis^  fol.,  1507).  Saxon  kings  of  Kent  and  rebuilt  by  the  Nor* 

FOKSIIAN I,  a  frontier  town  of  Moldavia  mans,  has  been  almost  totdlv  dertroyed,  to- 
and  Wallochia,  European  Turkey,  92  m.  N.  E.  gether  with  the  height  on  which  it  was  erected, 
of  Bucharest,  divided  by  the  river  Milkov  into  by  the  gradual  Musroachment  of  the  sea.  Har* 
2  parts ;  pop.  variously  estimated  from  6,000  to  vey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circnlatioa  of  the 
20,000.  The  smaller  part  belongs  to  Moldavia,  blood,  was  bom  here.  Folkestone  is  a  sob-port 
The  best  Moldavian  wine  is  produced  in  its  vi-  of  the  cinaue  port  of  Dover, 
cinity.  A  congress  between  Russian  and  Turk-  FOLLEN,  Avousr,  afterward  AiM».r  Lin>- 
ish  diplomatists  was  held  there  in  1772.  The  wio,  a  German  poet,  bom  in  Giesseo,  Hesse- 
larger  part  belongs  to  Wallachia.  Uere  the  Oassel,  Jan.  21, 1704,  died  in  Bern,  Switxerlwidt 
Greek  Iletairists  were  defeated  by  the  Turks,  Dec.  26,  1855.  After  studying  philoloKy  and 
June  1, 1821.  theology  in  his  native  town,  he  sored  m  the 

FOLDV  AR  DUN  A,  a  city  of  Hungarv,  in  the  campaign  of  1814  against  France.    On  hb  le- 

county  of  Tolna,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Don-  turn  he  studied  law  for  2  years  at  Heidelbeig,  in 

ube;  pop.  about  12,000.  Oommanding  the  com-  1817  began  to  edit  thejl^^Fesi^iMZnliiiY  at  E^ 

munication  between  the  upper  and  lower  Dan-  berfeld,  in  1819  was  involved  in  political  at- 

ube,  it  is  a  place  of  strategetical  importance.  The  tempts  for  which  he  was  imprisooea  2  years  in 

surrounding  district  is  fertile,  producing  grains  Berlin,  and  went  thence  to  SwitserlaDO,  whwe 

and  wine.    The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabi-  he  taught  the  German  lanffuage  and  literatiira 

tants  is  agriculture.  at  Aarau,  and  subsequently  beoam^  a  citiaeB 

FOLEY,  John  IIexrt,  A.  R.  A.,  an  Irish  of  Zarich  and  member  of  the  chief  ooonei].  In 

sculptor,  born  in  Dublin,  May  24,  1818.    At  on  1847  he  purchased  the  castle  of  Liebeoftb  in 

early  ago  he  entered  the  drawing  and  modelling  Thnrgau,  whence  in  1864  he  removed  to  Ben. 

schools  of  the  royal  Dublin  society,  and  in  1884  He  translated  the  Homerio  hymns  (In  connee* 

went  to  London  and  became  a  student  at  the  tion  with  K.  Schwenok,  GKessen,  1814),  and  n 

royal  academy.    In  1839  he  first  appeared  as  volume  of  old  Latin  eederiasticd  hymns  (^^mt- 

an  exhibitor  there,  and  his  models  of  ^^Inno-  fsld,  1819).    His  other  principal  prudnctloiis an 

cence"  and  the  *'  Death  of  AboP*  were  admired,  a  romance  of  ohivahy  and  magio,  MoUgm  tnui 

The  most  popular  of  his  imaginative  works  Fti^i>;  adaptations  of  TWftoiiwNilAfiSi^juid 

are:   '^Ino  and  the   Infant  Bacchus?''  (1840^  of  the  first  part  of  the  JITfMtfiHvnZM;  Fnim 

''Lear  and  Cordelia"  and  the  ''Death  of  Lear''  8txmmmfH9ckerJug€nd{Uia%  1811^;  BSitr-^ 

(1841),  "  Venus  rescuing  ^neas*'  (1842),  "Pros-  Sadl  (f^tttioA^  i>»64ton^  (Winterthor,  18ST)$  6 

pero  relating  his  Adventures  to  Miranda"  (1848),  sonnets  entitled  An  die  giuUmn  NiiM§-  WM^ 

&c.    His  statue  of  Selden  was  placed  in  the  riehe  (Heidelberg,  1846),  directed  agidnsfe  the 

new  palace  of  Westminster  in  1855  near  that  critical  tendencies  of  Boge;  aodaiematttle^^ 

of  Hampden,  considered  his  masterpiece.  Trutane  Eltem  (Giessen,  1814). 

FOLIGNO  (anc.  Fulginia  or  Fulgxn%um\  a  FOLLEN,  GnABua,  an  Ameiioan  dergyman, 

walled  city  of  the  Papal  States,  in  a  beautiful  brother  of  tiie  preceding^  bom  at  Romrad  in 

valley  of  the  Apennines,  20  m.  S.£.  of  Perugia;  Hesse-Darmstadt)   8ept  4^   17M|  periihdl  fa 

pop.  15,400.    It  is  large,  but  poorly  built.    In  the  conflagration  of  Uie  steamar  ^-*»»-flt^  la 
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inetaphTBlos.  While  at  Chiir  and  Boael  a  de- 
mand waa  made  by  tlie  allied  powers  for  hia 
anrrender  aa  a  revolationlst.  It  was  twice  re- 
fosed,  but  on  ita  renewal  a  third  time,  with  a 
declaration  that  the  good  understanding  between 
the  governments  would  be  destroyed  if  it  were 
not  complied  with,  Basel  yielded,  and  a  rea- 
olntioa  waa  paased'for  the  arrest  of  Folleu. 
He  escwed  from  the.  city,  concealed  by  a  fiiend 
in  the  boot  of  a  chaiae,  and  aoon  afUr  sailed 
from  E&Tre  to  the  United  States.  Id  Jan,  ' 
1826,  he  arrived  at  Kew  Yorlc,  and  in  the 
antumn  of  that  year  received  the  appointment 
of  teacher  of  the  German  langnage  at  Harvanl 
college.  In  1628  he  waa  appointed  teacher  of 
eccIeaiaBtical  bistocy  and  ethica  in  the  divinity 
school,  having  in  the  mean  time  been  admitted 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  In  1880  he 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  German 
literature  at  Harvard,  which  position  he  held 
for  G  years.  He  was  afterward  the  pastor  of  a 
TTnitarian  society  in  New  Yorlc,  and  in  East 
Lexington,  Mass.,  and  waa  settled  over  the  lat* 
ter,  when  on  Jan.  18, 1840,  he  was  a  passen- 
^r  in  the  steamboat  Lexington  which  was  burnt 
m  Long  Island  sound,  and  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  that  terrible  catastrophe.  While  in 
Oambridge  Dr.  Follen  published  a  Gkrmaa 
grammar  and  reader;  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  reviews,  and  occasionally  gave 
conrsea  of  lectures  upon  variona  sabjects.  His 
sermons  and  lectures,  and  a  slfetch  of  &  work 
on  peychology  which  he  never  finished,  with  a 
memoir  of  his  life  by  Mrs.  Follen,  have  been 

f>ablished  in  6  vols.  (Boston,  1841).  During  his 
ifo  in  the  United  States  he  was  an  earnest  ad- 
herent of  the  anti-slavery  movement. — Eliza 
Lbb,  wife  of  the  preceding,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Sarah  Cabot,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  16, 1767, 
was  married  to  Dr.  Follen  in  1628.  In  the  win- 
ter of  ie2T-'8sha  published  "  Selections  from 
Fintlon,"  and  the  "Well  Spent  Hour."  In 
1829  Bhe  edit«d  the  "  Ohristian  Teacher's  Uan- 
naL"  During  the  next  6  yeara  she  publishot  sev- 
eral little  books  for  children.  In  1686  aha 
wrote  "  The  Sceptic"  for  the  "  Sunday  Library." 
In  the  winter  of  I838-'9  she  pnbliahed  "Mar- 
ried Life,"  "  Little  Songs,"  and  a  volume  of 
poems;  and  in  1841  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Follen, 
as  the  first  volnme  of  his  collected  works. 
From  1848  to  18S0  she  was  the  editor  of  the 
"  Child's  Friend,"  and  In  1867  published  "  Twi- 
light Stories."  She  has  now  (1869)  in  press  a 
"Second  Series  of  Uttle  Songs,"  and  a  compi- 
lation of  "  Home  Dramaa." 
FONBLANQDE,  Albast  W.,  an  Enidisli 
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acquired  distinction  as  one  of  the  ablest  politi-  the  month  of  Fox  riTer,  thos  pladngit  in 
cal  writers  of  his  time.  Hant  in  his  antobiog«  mnnication  with  the  mat  boat  ohannel  betweoi 
raphy,  allading  to  his  retirement  from  the  "  £x«  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  riTer.  Bines 
aminer"  in  1820,  says:  ^*I  had  an  editorial  snc-  tlie  oompletTon  of  the  **  Fox  riTer  improTement" 
cessor,  Mr.  Fonblanquo,  who  had  all  the  wit  for  vessels  are  enabled  to  pass  from  Lake  Micbigui 
which  I  toiled,  without  making  any  pretensions  np  Green  bay  and  Fox  nver  (which  flowa  throogfa 
to  it.  He  was,  indeed,  the  genuine  successor,  Lake  Winnebago)  to  a  canal  1^  m.  long  eonnecfe- 
not  of  me,  but  of  the  Swifts  and  Addisons  them-  ing  that  stream  with  the  Mis^asippL 
selves ;  profuse  of  wit  even  beyond  them,  and  FONK,  Pxtbb  Antov,  a  Oologne  merobant| 
superior  in  political  knowledge.^'  In  the  *^Noc-  born  at  Gfoch,  near  Olevea,  in  1781,  died  therc^ 
tes  Ambrosiansd'^  for  Oct.  1882,  Lord  Jeffrey  Aug.  9,  1882.  He  was  invdved  in  m  oriminal 
is  made  to  say  of  Fonblanquo :  *'  I  admit  he  is  triel  which  created  at  the  time  much  senaation 
a  very  able  fellow,  and  much  regret  I  did  not  in  Germany.  He  was  associated  in  the  brandj 
find  him  out  a  few  years  ago,  to  nail  him  to  the  and  liquor  business  with  an  apothecary  of 
'Edinburgh  Review,'  where  he  would  have  Orefeld,who  sent  an  agent  to  Oologne  for  the 
been  more  useful  than  even  Tom  Macaulay,  I  purpose  of  investigating  the  acoonnts  of  his 
suspect  He  too  is  a  gentleman,  and,  therefore,  partner.  This  agent,  named  OOnen,  who  teem- 
however  he  may  foam  away  just  now,  I  don't  ed  to  have  discovered  oonsiden^le  finnds  in 
despair  of  seeing  him  wear  round  on  a  seat  at  Fonk's  transactions,  suddenly  and  myateriondr 
the  board  of  control,  or  the  like,  some  pretty  disappeared  on  the  night  of  Nov.  9, 1816.  Fonc 
morning.''  In  1887  Fonblanque  published  in  was  indicted  for  having  murdered  him,  aarii^ed 
8  vols.  '* England  under  Seven  Administra*  by  his  cooper,  Hamacher.  The  latter  oonfesaed 
tions,"  a  selection  of  his  editorial  articles  in  the  guilt,  but  afterward  withdrew  his  evidence. 
the  '*  Examiner."  In  1852  he  was  appointed  The  trial  was  transferred  to  Treves,  in  order  to 
director  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  avoid  the  influence  which  was  broo^l  to  bear 
board  of  trade,  which  office  he  still  holds,  hav-  upon  it  in  Oologne,  where  Fonk's  friends  held 
ing  in  1846  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  ^'£x-  a  high  position.  Hamaoher  was  ssntenoed  to 
aminer"  to  Mr.  John  Forster.  16  years'  hard  labor  (Oct  81, 1880),  tod  Fonk, 
FOND  DU  LAC,  an  E.  co.  of  Wisconsin,  after  having  escaped  conviction  in  several  trials 
situated  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Winnebago ;  which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  case, 
area,  754  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  24,784.  It  is  was  at  length  found  guilty  of  murder  by  7  Jury- 
drained  by  Fond  du  Lac  river,  and  by  the  men  out  of  12  (June  9, 1822),  and  sentenced  to 
sources  of  Red  and  Milwaukee  rivers.  A  steep  death.  His  i^peal  against  the  verdict  was  re- 
ledge  of  limestone,  running  from  N.  £.  to  S.  jected  by  the  supreme  court  of  Beriin,  but  be 
W.,  divides  the  county  into  two  imequal  por-  was  pardoned  by  the  king  (Aug.  AND,  1927) ;  and 
tions,  the  easternmost  of  which  is  heavily  by  a  royal  order,  dated  ()ct.  9,  he  was  even  re- 
timber^d,  while  the  other  contains  extensive  leasedfromthepaymentof  costs,  which  exceed- 
prairies.  The  soil  is  calcareous  and  generaUy  ed  $80,000.  The  pardon  was  mnted  on  the 
fertile.  Grain,  pork,  and  butter  are  the  staples,  ground  that  the  act  of  mnrder  had  not  been 
and  the  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  166,-  clearly  established. — ^The  name  of  Peter  Fank, 
718  bushels  of  wheat,  74,861  of  Indian  corxi,  implied  to  fraudulent  traders  in  America,  has 
101,825  of  oats,  and  1,847,479  lbs.  of  butter,  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  mei^ 
There  were  2  newspaper  offices,  17  churches,  chant. 

and  2,844  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  FONT,  or  Fouirr  (Fr.  /<mi&^  from  Jbrndn,  to 

county  was  first  settled  in  1885,  since  which  melt  or  cast),  in  printing,  an  assortment  of  ^ypes 

time  its  growth  has  been 'exceedingly  rapid. —  of  one  size,  in  which  there  is  a  due  proportioa 

Fond  du  Lao,  the  capital  of  the  above  conn-  of  all  the  requisite  letters  and  chanusters.    The 

ty,  a  township  and  city,  at  the  S.  end  of  quantityof  a  font  is  indefinite;  it  mar  eonrist  of 

Winnebago  lake,  72  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Mil-  but  a  few  sets  of  characters^  as  of  large  wood 

waukee,  and  90  m.  N.  E.  from  Madison ;  pop.  tvpe  or  fancy  type  seldom  med,  or  oif  man/ 

of  the  township  in  1855,  5,088 ;  of  the  city  thousand  pounds  for  the  printing  of  bookB  or 

proper,  4,280;  in  1859,  about  8,000.    It  has  newspapers. 

grown  up  almost  wholly  since  1845,  although  FONTAINE,  Jeah  ds  la«    8eeLAFoHTAiB& 

there  was  a  trading  post  here  at  an  early  date.  FONTAINEBLEAU,  a  town  of  Franeeii  d»- 

Tbe  town  occupies  a  pleasantly  wooded  slope  ^utment  of  Seine-et-Mame^  85  m.  B.  8.  S.  from 

reaching  towanl  the   lake,    and   contains   8  Paris,  on  the  8.  K  nulway,  in  die  midsl  of  tb^ 

churches,  2  newspaper  and  one  job  printing  forest  to  which  it  gives  its  name;   popi.  in 

office,  10  steam  saw  mills,  2  steam  flouring  mills  1856,  8,272.    It  has  a  oollq^e,  a  pobtto  libiVTf 

and  5  water  mills  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  1  8  handsome  barracln  for  cavaliy  and  infuUry, 

steam  woollen  factory,  and  70  or  80  stores,  a  hospital  founded  by  Anne  of  AnstriSi  an 

It  has  a   great  number  of   Artesian  wells,  asylum  for  girls  established  by  ICme.  ds  Mon- 

of  depths  varying  from  80  to  100  feet.    The  tespan,  an  obelisk  erected  on  the  minrim 

Ohicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  the  of  Louis  ^VL  with  Marie  Antoinettei  and  tbd 

Milwaukee  and  Fond  du  Lao  air  line  railroads  old  residence  of  Gabrieile  d^Ertrfaa,    Its 

connect  it  with  the  principal  cities  and  towns  factnres  of  porcelain  and  earthen 

in  the  state,  and  steamboats  ply  between  it  and  some   repntation ;    and  the 
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bmeiT,  tb»  Uoodr  tyranny  of  OoUot  d'Eetbob.  Thi» 
eloi  M  l>ecomiDgKnowii,hewa8obligedtoco[ieeBlfaim- 
ject  of  self;  and  did  not  reappear  in  public  until  the  9th 
a  town  Tbermidor.  He  now  beoame  one  of  the  cootrib- 
nifloent  ntora  to  the  Minmrial,  a  newspaper  in  the  roy- 
iohfau  oliBt interest.  OnthelSthFraotidorhetookref- 
uid  is«  nge  in  Engknd,  where  he  met  OhAteantH^and, 
.  Thia  then  a  penniless  and  nnknowa  exile,  and  » last- 
»  Piona  ing  friendship  grew  np  between  them.  Being 
was  re*  allowed  to  retnra  to  France  after  the  18th  Bni- 
illisbed  nmire  (Not.  1769),  be  was  appointed  by  th» 
others,  first  conanl  to  deliver  s  panegyric  on  WHshing- 
nd  ea  too.  He  became  a  member  of  the  legisIatiTe 
BosBO,  body  in  1808,  and  was  chosen  its  president  to 
irdo  da  1604.  On  the  reEstablishment  of  the  French 
to  Oel-  nnivernty  in  1809,  Napoleon  placed  him  at  ita 
ks,  im-  bead  wiUi  the  title  of  grand  master,  and  em- 
sen.  It  ployed  him  os  his  spokesman  on  many  pnblio 
v.  and  occasions.  In  IStO  ne  appointed  him  senator 
nt  here  and  showed  him  many  favors.  Fontanee,  how- 
i  1813.  ever,  who  Itad  always  been  a  royalist  at  heart, 
dorder  deserted  his  protector  in  1814,  voted  against  him 
las  not  in  thesenate,  andjoined  the  uewking.  Hethm 
irmony  Beonred  the  tennre  of  his  offices  and  dignities, 
[lection  aod  was  promoted  to  the  peerage  by  Loids 
ii  than  XYIII.  During  his  later  years  be  devoted  hia 
andenr  leisnre  honrs  to  on  epic  poem,  Za  Griee  dilitri«, 
ea,  and  which  he  did  not  complete.  The  sadden  death 
«.  Its  in  a  dnel  of  his  adopted  son,  U.  de  St  Maroellin, 
r  large,  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he  died  broken- 
I  bnild-  hearted,  at  the  age  of  64.  His  finished  style 
r  many  of  oratory  and  the  parity  and  terse  elegance  of 
[I.,  and  his  poetry  have  given  him  the  title  of  "  Racine's 
jna  of  last  descendant"  A  collection  of  his  speeches 
nm  in  was  published  in  1881,  and  his  works  were  edib- 
tU  del  ed  by  Ste.  Benve  in  1889,  with  a  biography. 
Idflschi  FONTAEABIA.  See  Fckktb  Eabia. 
iUiance  FONTENAY,  or  Fontanbt,  a  villass  of 
n  1685  France,  deportment  of  Yonne,  noted  for  a  battto 
idictof  which  the  sons  of  Louis  1e  I>6I>oanaiTe  fonght 
thin  its  there,jQne  26, 841,  and  in  which  Lothaire,  then 
poleon,  emperor,  was  defeated  with  great  slaaghter  by 
pril  11,  LouisofBavariaandCbarlestheBald.  Tfalsbat- 
1  gnard  tie  was  soon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun 
known  (843),  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  brolhem 
of  Fon-  and  divided  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
s  orip-  FONTENAT-LE-COMTE,  a  town  of  Franoe, 
{Sj/ha  formerly  the  at4)ital  of  a  department  in  Poitoo, 
:  varied  now  that  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  deport- 
eoiated  ment  of  Vendue ;  pop-in  18S6,  7,810.  It  has 
bile  its  several  remarkable  chnrcbes,  a  college,  and  S 
its  pav-  yearly  fairs,  and  nrriea  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine  and  timber.  Dnring  the  French  revo- 
Frenah  Intion  its  name  was  changed  to  Fontenay-la- 
arch  6^  People. 
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Racino  and  Boiloan.    In  1688  he  published  fhe  FONTfiVKAULT.  Ordxb  ov,  a  moiiaitie 

Dialogues  des  morts^  which  was  tbe  beginning  order  in  the  Roman  CathoUo  ohorcb,  fbonded  in 

of  his  reputation.    In  1686  his  Entretiens  iur  1096  at  La  Roc,  in  the  forest  of  Graon,  bj  Bo- 

la  pluralite  des  mondea^  and  in  1687  his  Hutaire  bert  of  Arbrissel,  who  called  his  foUowan  JRnh 

desoracl^s^  an  abridgment  of  a  yolnrainoos  book  pere»  Ckritti  (the  poor  of  Christ).    Tbejr  wers 

of  Van  Dale  in  Dutch,  rendered  him  popular  transplanted  in  1099  to  the  desert  of  Font^ 

among  those  who  were  fond  of  scientino  mat-  vrault.    As  the  mle  of  St  Benedict  was  adopt- 

ters  expounded  in  an  elegant  and  somewhat  ed,  the  order  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 

affected  style.    His  ffistoire  de  Vacademie  des  numerous  branches  of  the  Bene^ctinee.    The 

sciences  and  ^loges  des  academiciens  are  still  ad-  founder  established  at  Font^vranlt  4  bidl^gi, 

mired  for  their  clearness,  perspicuity,  and  ele-  one  for  800  nuns,  one  for  120  sick,  one  for  peni- 

gance.    D^Alembert  wrote  a  eulogy,  and  Yille-  tent  females,  and  one  for  monks,  with  one  eanroh 

main  has  a  vivid  sketch  of  him  in  his  Tableau  for  them  all  in  common.    The  moat  remarkable 

de  la  litterature  au  18'  sikle.  feature  in  this  order  is  its  oonstitntioD.    In  honor 

FONTENOY,  a  village  of  Belgium,  province  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  anthority  which 

of  Hainault,  5  m.  S.  £.  from  Toumay,  noted  for  Jesus  gave  to  her  over  John  when  he  add  to  the 

avictoryof  the  French  over  the  English,  Dutch,  latter,  ^'Behold  thy  mother,"  the  govemmeiit 

and  Austrians,  May  11,1 745,  fought  by  the  latter  of  the  whole  order  was  conferred  npoa  tbe  niiiia 

for  the  relief  of  Tournay,  then  besieged  by  the  with  an  abbess  at  their  head«    The  mooks  ren- 

French.  The  French,  76,000  strong,  led  by  Mar-  dered  the  service  of  obedient  sons.    Tbe  fbonder 

shal  Saze  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  placed  himself  under  the  anthority  of  tbe  first 

king  and  the  dauphin,  were  posted  on  a  hill  with  abbess.    The  order  was  ratified  by  the  pope 

Fontenoy  before  them,  the  village  of  St.  Antoine  in  1106,  and  exempted  fW>m  the  jaro^odon  of 

and  the  river  Scheldt  on  the  right,  and  a  small  bishops.    It  soon  spread  over  France,  Spain,  and 

wood  on  the  left.  Their  naturally  strong  position  England,  and  counted  at  the  death  of  the  fooiid- 

was  so  fortified  by  art  as  to  be  deemed  almost  im-  er  8,000  nuns.     The  rdation  of  the  tezea  to 

pregnable.    The  allies,  numbering  60,000,  more  each  other  led  to  many  ^sorders,  tiie  monks 

than  half  of  whom  were  English,  were  under  making  repeated  attempts  to  emancipate  tbem- 

the  duke  of  Cumberland.    They  attacked  the  selves.    When,  in  1459,  the  abbese  Marie  de 

French  outposts  on  the  10th,  passed  the  whole  Bretagne  saw  herself  unable,  even  witii  the  ai» 

night  under  arms,  and  early  the  next  morning  sistance  of  the  pope,  to  overcome  the  opposUoo. 

began  the  engagement  by  a  fierce  cannonade,  she  retired  with  some  sisters  to  OrloHis  ana 

The  Dutch  undertook  to  carry  St.  Antoine  there  restored  the  old  discipline.    Thisieformed 

and  Fontenoy  by  assault,  but  were  driven  back  branch  was  confirmed  in  1475,  and  soon  counted 

in  disorder.    Gen.  Ingoldsby,  who  had  been  or-  28  convents,  while  the  rest  of  the  order  was 

dered  to  pierce  the  w^ood  with  a  British  division,  divided  into  several  congregations.    The  cob* 

retired  w^ith  dishonor,  while  the  duke  of  Gum-  tinned  differences  existing  in  the  order  indnoed 

berland,  with  14,000  British  and  Hanoverian  the  kins  of  France  in  1580  to  decree  that  tbe 

infantry  marching  in  columns  of  80  or  40  front,  abbess  uiould  be  elected  for  Ufe,  bat  that  tbe 

led  the  assault  upon  the  main  body.    With  bay-  visitation  of  all  the  convents  shomd  be  transfec^ 

onets  fixed  they  plunged  down  a  ravine  which  red  to  a  member  of  another  order,  to  be  desi^ 

separated  them  from  the  French  line,  and  while  nated  by  the  pope.    The  reformation  pot  an 

artillery  mowed  down  their  ranks  from  right  end  to  the  convents  in  England,  and  tbe  Wenob 

and  left,  marched  steadily  forward  with  rapidly  revolution  to  the  rest  of  the  order.    Tbe  but 

diminishing  numbers  but  unfiinching  courage,  abbess  died  at  Paris  in  1799.    TheezteosiTe  al^ 

They  gained  the  hill  in  a  solid  mass,  cut  down  bey  buildings  of  Font^vraolt  are  bow  used  as  a 

every  thing  before  them,  and  had  nearly  won  maison  de  attention  by  the  French  govenment 

the  day  by  intercepting  the  French  retreat  to  The  church  is  famous  for  possesring  tbe  moBQp 

the  Scheldt,  when  Saxe,  having  in  vain  urged  mentai  efSgies  of  two  English  kinniHeiify  IL 

the  king  to  fiy,  collected  his  force  for  a  last  and  RiohaA  Cksnr  de  lion,  and  of  Eleaaor  of 

effort.    By  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  Guienne,  queen  of  the  former,  and  SUabetk 

4  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  upon  consort  of  John  Lackland,  who  were  bvied 

the  British  front,  while  the  household  troops,  here. 

the  reserve,  and  foremost  of  all  the  brigade  of  FOO-OHOW,  Foo-ohoo,  or  Foo-<moiW40o^ 

Irish  exiles,  charged  on  either  fiank.   Exhausted  Fu-ohu,  or  Fu-OHU-rn  (^*  happy  oity**)i  *  VV"^ 

and  unsupported,  the  English  fell  back,  but  their  Ions  city  of  Ohina,  capital  d  the  provinoe  ex  Vo» 

retreat  was  as  firm  as  their  advance.    Their  kien,  and  oneof  the5  portsthiowBi^Malotbe 

cavalry  now  came  to  the  rescue,  and  they  reach-  British  by  treaty  in  1848 ;  poo.  aboot  dOCMNNI, 

ed  the  allied  position  with  unbroken  ranks,  It  stands  on  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  jOb, 

having  twice  cut  through  more  than  6  times  25  m.  from  its  month,  snrroimded  by  an  aisphiF 

their  number  of  the  enemy.  The  allies  retreated  theatre  of  hills  about  4  m.  distant^  and  defeiided 

to  Ath,  leaving  7,400  killed,  wounded,  and  pris-  by  a  wdl  the  circait  of  which  eaonot  be  less 

oners,  while  the  French  acknowledged  about  an  than  10  miles.    This  wail  is  80  feet  bl^  IS  tet 

equal  loss.    The  young  duke  de  Grammont  was  thick,  and  overerown  with  grass.   It  has  towera 

one  of  those  who  fell.     Tournay  surrendwed  at  short  intervals  in  which  a  isir  pieces  of  < 

June  21.  Bon  are  placed  and  goards 
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^rbe  entrance  to  the  city  is  by  7  gates,  each  cargoes  is  supposed  to  amount  to  t'<r,000,000 

coDunaiuled  by  lofty  towers,  and  the  defences  per  annum,  in  addition  to  which  an  exteiisiye 

JM  stlli  forther  strengthened  by  fortifications  trade  is  carried  on  by  land. — ^There  is  another 

4m  d  hills,  one  within  the  city,  and  the  other  city  in  China  of  the  same  name,  240  m.  N.  W. 

fising  from  the  plain  outside  the  walls.    The  of  this,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si. 
AibarbB,  which  are  equal  in  extent  to  the  city        FOOD.    See  Aliment,  and  Dietetios. 
Itielf,  stretch  along  both  banks  of  the  river,  and       FOO-SHAK,  or  Fu-bhan,  a  large  city  on' 

communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  the  island  of  See-kiang,  province  of  Quang-tung, 

fltone  bridge  420  paces  long,  resting  on  a  small  China.    It  is  said  to  contain  upward  of  200,000 

Maad  in  the  stream,  supported  also  by  49  stout  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  live  in  boats. 
fien,  and  lined  with  shops.    One  small  suburb        FOOL,  or  Jesteb,  a  character  in  medisaval 

jMar  ^e  Tang-mun,  or  ^ath  gate,  contains  a  courts  and  noble  families,  whose  business  it  was 

flnmber  of  public  hot  baths.    The  city  proper  is  to  entertain  the  household  by  amusing  sdlies. 

legnlarly  built,  with  low  tile-roofed  houses,  vast  Somewhat  similar  were  the  parasites  of  anti- 

flitmaries,  and  some  handsome  bnildings,  among  <]uity,  who  were  wont  to  pay  for  their  dinners  by 

vhich  are  the  residences  of  the  civil  and  mili-  lests  and  flatteries.    Court  fools  do  not  appear 

tary  officers  of  the  province.    The  temples  are  distinctly  and  officially  till  after  the  crusades, 

.ssmerous,  the  largest  being  that  known  as  the  and  may  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 

Ching^hwang-mian ;  the  most  popular  deities  from  the  East.    They  were  at  first  either  mis- 

«M  the  god  of  war  and  the  goddess  of  mercy,  shapen,  half  imbecile  dwarfs,  who  were  them* 

Tke  shops,  of  which  there  are  very  many,  are  selves  ridiculous  objects,  and  whose  senseless  re- 

4rtocked  with  a  profusion  of  goods  of  rather  plies  were  welcomed  with  laughter ;  or  quick- 

poor  ouality.    They  are  quite  open,  and  with  witted,  half-mad  fellows,  such  as  are  not  unfre- 

tfie  full  display  of  their  contents,  the  jostling  quently  found  among  the  deformed ;  or  poor  and 

mad  noise  of  Uie  hucksters,  and  the  crowded  merry  poets,  who  aevoted  themselves  to  this 

fltete  of  the   streets,    give  the  thoroughfares  part  for  the  income  which  it  obtained.   Among 

manAi  the  appearance  of  a  market  place.    One  the  insignia  of  the  office  were  the  fooPs  cap, 

^  the  most  singular  features  of  Foo-cho w  is  the  party-colored,  adorned  with  3  asses^  ears  and  a 

^reat  number  of  watch  towers  erected  in  all  cock's  comb,  and  worn  on  a  shorn  head;  the  va- 

parta  of  the  city— on  the  walls,  over  the  streets,  riously  shaped  fooPs  sceptre  or  bauble ;  the  bells, 

IMid  even  on  the  house-tops — some  of  them  which  decorated  the  cap  and  most  other  parts  of 

JBDTered  with  grotesque  ornaments,  and  one  in  the  costume ;  and  a  wide  collar.  One  of  the  most 

tertioalar  attracting  the  notice  of  strangers  by  celebrated  of  fools  was  Triboulet,  a  favorite  of 

fe  great  height  and  its  clock  dial  with  Roman  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  amused  hb  master 

iaftlOTB.    The  streets  are  planted  with  trees,  and  often  by  giving  him  most  impertinent  counsels. 

XMiilarly  laid  out,  but  there  is  little  else  to  be  He  carried  tablets  with  him  on  which  he  in- 

md  in  their  praise ;  the  most  abominable  filth  scribed  the  names  of  those  courtiers  who  had 

iMemnulates  in  them  without  seeming  to  cause  committed  any  act  of  folly.    His  successor  was 

tiie  kihabitants  the  slightest  inconvenience,  be-  Brusquet,  who  combined  other  offices  with  that 

M»  which  they  are  infested  with  beggars,  of  fool,  who  suffered  much  from  the  tricks  of 

whoee  equalid  ^nd  loatbsome  appearance  is  be-  the  courtiers  whom  he  mystified,  and  whose 

jond  description.    Fully  one-half  the  popula-  bon-mots  have  been  often  repeated.     Earlier 

Mim  is  said  to  be  addicted  to  opium-smoking,  French  fools  of  renown  were  Caillette,  Thony, 

tibe  annual  expenditure  for  which  amounts  to  Sibilot,  Chicot,  and  the  female  Mathurine,  and 

$91,000,000.    In  the  city  and  vicinity  there  are  the  annals  of  the  office  in  France  terminate  with 

MO  furnaces  for  making  porcelain,  in  addition  Angely,  who  was  the  titular  fool  of  Louis  XIII., 

to  fiu^tories  of  blue  cloth,  cotton  goods,  screens,  and  who  became  by  his  refined  and  cynical  pleas* 

oomba,  dxs.    There  are  lead  mines  near  by,  and  antry  one  of  the  most  formidable  personages  at 

•  great  tea-growing  district  lies  within  70  miles,  court.    Jodel  der  Narr,  who  was  taken  by  the 

io  that  black  tea  can  be  purchased  here  25  per  emperor  Ferdinand  IL  to  the  diet  in  1622,  and 

oaot.  cheaper  than  at  Canton.    The  commerce  Klaus  Narr  of  Saxony,  are  fiunous  among  6er- 

of  the  city  is  chiefly  with  Japan,  the  Loo-choo  man  fools.    The  office  ceased  in  most  European 

Mands,  and  the  maritime  prori-noes  of  China,  countries  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 

Tkttber,  tea,  paper,  bamboo,  fruits,  spices,  com,  but  continued  longer  in  Russia,  where  Peter  the 

copper,  and  lead  are  the  pnncipal  exports;  the  Great  often  had  12  fools,  and  the  empress  Anne 

Imports  are  salt,  European  manufactures,  sugar,  6,  among  whom  were  the  Portuguese  Da  Costa 

and  a  great  Tariety  oif  other  goods.    The  ap-  and  the  Italian  Pedrillo.    In  England  the  fools 

proadi  to  the  harbor  from  the  sea  is  difficult,  were  longdistinguished  by  a  calf-skin  coat,  which 

tmt  there  is  good  anchorage  at  Pagoda  island,  9  had  the  buttons  down  the  back,  and  which  pro^ 

miles  below  the  city.    The  port  is  much  fre-  tected  them  from  the  anger  of  those  whom  they 

*  qaented,  the  channel  of  the  river  and  a  sheet  provoked  by  their  jests.    By  the  illuminators  of 

01  water  called  Li-hu,  or  West  lake,  on  the  W.  the  13th  century  they  are  represented  as  squalid 

ilde  of  the  cit^,  being  crowded  with  fishing  and  idiots,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  holding  a  stick 

trading  vessels,  ferry  boats,  and  floating  habi-  with  an  inflated  bladder  attached  to  it,  which 

tations.    The  merdiant  shipping  is  estimated  at  served  as  a  bauble.    It  was  not  till  the  16th  oenp 

99y009  tonsi  and  the  valoe  of  import  and  return  tury  that  they  were  often  men  of  abilityi  w1mii» 
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as  appears  from  Shakespeare  and  other  drama-  dition  that  their  anoestora  were  whiteiy  and 

tists,  the  entertainment  that  they  afforded  con-  tain  tribes  call  themselves  white  men.    Soma 

sisted  in  witty  retorts  and  sarcastic  reflections,  of  them  relate  that  thev  came  from  the  ooontij 

Though  their  license  was  very  extensive,  they  aronnd  Timbuctoo^  and  the  prevailing  opinioa 

were  liable  to  correction  or  discharge  from  of-  has  been  that  their  course  of  conquest  was  from 

flee.  Tlins  Archibald  Armstrong  (called  Archy),  central  or  £.  Africa  westward ;  but  Dr.  Earth, 

'jester  to  Charles  I.,  was  ordered  for  "certain  while  supposing  the  cradle  of  the  race  to  have 

scandalous  words,  of  a  high  nature,  spoken  by  been£.  of  the  territory  which  they  now  occupy, 

him  against  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  agrees  with  Clapperton  in  thinking  that  they 

to  have  his  coat  pulled  over  nis  head,  and  be  made  a  second  migration  from  the  Senegal  to* 

discharged  the  king^s  service,  and  banished  the  ward  their  birthplace,  in  the  course  of  which 

court^*  they  absorbed  or  conquered  the  tribea  whicb  laj 

FOOLAIIS,  FuLBB  (sing.  Pullo),  Felulni,  in  their  march.  The  notion  has  been  entertained 

or  FsLiATAH,  a  people  of  W .  and  central  Africa,  that  they  are  descendants  and  derived  thm 

comprising  many  tribes  scattered  over  the  re-  name  from  Phut,  grandson  of  Koah;  andBowea 

gion  which  lies  between  Bondoo  and  Senegam-  identifles  them  with  the  ancient  Paylli  or  ^vX* 

bia,  and  the  great  desert  and  Guinea.   Originally  Xai,  who  once  attempted  to  iniffrate  acrosa  the 

they  were  a  nomadic  race,  whose  chief  occu-  desert  from  the  soutu.    K.  d'Edchthal,  judc^ng 

pation  was  cattle-breeding,  but  about  the  mid-  from  certmn  linguistic  analogies,  maintains  that 

die  of  the  18th  century,  most  of  them  becoming  the  Foolahs  are  an  of&et  of  the  ICalaySi  bat  tiUb 

converts  to  Islamism,  they  began  to  found  inde-  opinion  has  been  vigorously  oppoeed,  and  ap- 

pendent  states,  and  to  prosecute  a  course  of  pears  to  rest  on  insufficient  fonnoatiim,  Ihichard 

conquest  which  they  are  still  pursuing.    About  considers  them  a  genuine  African  race,  probaUy 

1802  one  of  their  chiefs,  called  Othman  or  differing  less  than  is  commonly  snppoied  from 

Danfodio,  began  to  emulate  the  career  of  Mo-  the  black  Sooduiian  nations.    Thar  langnaye 

hammed,  and,  aided  by  a  religious  enthusiasm  is  peculiar,  being  neither  African  nor  Bemitic 

which  he  excited  among  his  followers,  laid  the  Muiy  of  the  tribes  which  have  beoome  consol* 

foundation  of  an  empire  at  Sackatoo.  between  idated  with  them  have  so  fieur  loal  thdr  nation- 

Bomou  and  the  river  Niger.    He  diea  in  a  sort  ality  as  to  be  looked  upon  aa  aborigiiial Foolahs, 

of  fanatical  ecstasy  in  1818.    According  to  Dr.  and  in  some  cases  form  the  ariafeooracy.  while 

Barth,  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  subject  to  others  have   beoome  degraded.    FoolaDS  are 

his  successors  is  about  $50,000  in  shell  money,  found  in  the  suburbs  of  most  cdT  the  towns  of 

and  as  much  more  in  slaves  and  goods,  which  Soodan,  pursuing  the  avocation  of  dairymen  and 

is  less  than  it  was  at  a  more  flourishing  period  cattle  breeders.  Most  of  them  are  ICohanunedaaii 

of  the  empire.    The  military  force  consists  of  The  usual  dress  of  tiie  men  ia  a  red  cap  with  a 

about  25,000  cavalry,  but  on  account  of  the  re-  white  turban,  a  short  white  shirty  a  Iwge  white 

hellions  spirit  of  some  of  the  provinces,  all  these  robe,  white  trousers  trimmed  witn  red  or  green 

troops  could  not  be  concentrated  in  the  field,  silk,  and  a  pair  of  sandals  or  hoota.    The  vointQ 

Gando,  80  or  40  miles  from  Sackatoo,  is  the  seat  wear  a  stnped  garment  ftllhag  as  low  ■■  the 

of  a  Foolah  prince  of  equal  power  with  the  ankles,  are  fond  of  ear  rings,  braoelelii^  and 

above ;  and  at  Timbo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jal-  trinketa,  and  take  great  pains  in  dreasing  the 

Ion,  resides  a  third.    It  is  the  opinion  of  mod-  hair.    The  children  of  both  aexes  of  the  bettar 

em  travellers  that  the  Foolahs  are  destined  to  classes  are  taught  to  read  and  write  Anbk^  la 

become  the  dominant  people  of  Negroland,  which  language  the  Mohammedan  Foolidw  mj 

and  they  have  excited  more  interest  and  scien-  their  pravers.    The  men  wear  aworda  at  aU 

tiflc  research  than  almost  any  other  African  times,  and  even  go  armed  with  hows  and  amwa 

race.     In  language,  appearance,  and  history,  on  horseback.    The  sovereign  of  each  Foobh 

they  present  striking  differences  from  the  neigh-  atate  appoints  govemora  of  the  proTlnoaa  at 

boring  tribes,  to  whom  they  are  superior  in  in-  pleasure,  and  on  their  death  anooeeoa  to  all  tlieb 

telligcnce,  but  inferior,  according  to  Barth,  in  effects.    The  Foolaha  are  in  continnal  hoatili^ 

physical  development.    Mr.  Golb^ry  describ-  with  the  Arabs,  and  in  general  have  rnintAfag 

ed  them  as  robust  and  courageous,  of  a  red-  of  a  republican  spirit,  with  idl  the  air  and  nan* 

dish  bhick  color,  with  regular  features,  hair  nerofiree-bommen. — See,  beside  the  namtivee 

longer  and  less  woolly  than  that  of  the  common  of  the  travellers  above  mentioned^  tad  the  «tb» 

negroes,  and  high  mental  capacity.     Lander,  nological  works  of  Priohard  andXatham,  lRa» 

who  saw  them  near  Borgoo,  was  struck  by  their  toire  et  origine  da  Povihai  ^u  JFUkm^  hf 

resemblance  to  the  Caffres,  and  says  that  they  Gustave  d'Eichtiial  (Svo.,  Paria,  1848). 

differ  little  in  feature  or  color  from  the  negroes ;  FOOLS,  Fxabt  of.  a  medissval  groteiq|iie  »• 

other  travellers  speak  of  them  as  having  tawny  ligions  ceremony,  cuetaited  Ibr  aevwal  centi^ 

complexions  and  soft  hair.     Dr.  Barth  found  ries,  chiefly  in  France,  at  the  ftatlTala  of  the 

great  local  differences  in  their  physical  character-  Nativity,  the  Circumoi^on,  the  Epiphaw,  the 

istics,  and  Bowen  describes  tlie  Foolahs  of  Yoru*  Murder  of  the  Innooenta,  and   aaparfliuy  at 

ba  as  being  some  black,  some  almost  white,  and  Christmas  and  Easter.   The  Anaj^ipi^  gnd  aorar' 

many  of  a  mulatto  color  varying  from  dark  to  meats  uaoally  connected  with  the  pMan  Sab 

very  bright    Their  features  and  skulls  were  nalia  had  oonthined  in  apite  of  pcaUbhionB 

cast  in  the  European  mould.    They  have  a  tra«  be  obaerved  among  ^rimaiwr  botfi  la  ^ 
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iiidWflBly  and  gradnallj  attached  themaelres  to  pendnlom  beating  seconda,  in  London.  The  foot 

the C^iristian  nstiyals  occurring  in  December  la  12 inches,  and  the  aecondapendnlnm Sn that 

and  Jannary,  which  had  been  the  months  of  the  latitude  is  89.18842  inches.    The  United  Statea 

|kigan  celebrations.     Though  encouraged  and  standard  is  a  brass  rule  made  for  the  coast  sor- 

piutiolpated  in  by  the  clergy,  ihQfestam  fatwh  vey  by  Troughton  of  London,  from  the  Englidi 

fWM  or  /oUcrum  was  a  mixture  of  farce  and  standard.    The  following  area  few  of  the  prin- 

pietyy  and  a  sportive  travesty  of  the  offices  and  cipal  feet,  with  their  value  in  decimals  oi  the 

litai  of  the  church.    The  priests  and  clerks  English  foot :  the  French  old  pied  du  roy  equala 

Aoled  a  pope,  archbishop,  or  bishop,  and  con-  LOy,  the  modem  pied  tuniel^  1.093 ;  Amsterdam 

dnetod  him  in  great  pomp  to  the  church,  which  old  foot,  0.98 — dnce  1820,  u  used,  1.098 ;  Den- 

Aqr  entered  dancing,  masked,  disguised   as  mark  Rhindand  foot,  1.04;  Hamburg,  .941; 

jromen,  animals,  and  merry-andrews;  they  sung  Stockholm,  .97;  St.  Petersburg,  1.145;  Biga, 

Mkmons  songs,  converted  the  altar  into  a  buffe^  .89;  Canton,  1.05;  Lisbon,  .927,  or  accor^ig 

Irherethev  ate  and  drank  during  the  celebration  to  others,  .72;  Turkey,  1.16;  GonstanUnoplei 

ef  the  holy  mysteries,  played  with  cards  and  1.23.    As  used  by  surveyors  and  engineers,  the 

dlee^  bnmed  old  sandals  instead  of  incense,  ran  foot  is  decimally  divided.    Architects  and  arti- 

ibout  leaping,  and  amused  the  populace  by  in-  ficers  emplov  it  with  these  divisions,  and  tibeir 

"leoont  aailies  and  postures.    The  feast  of  fools  scales  are  also  made  with  inch  divisions  and 

tns  prohibited  by  the  papal  legate  Peter  of  these  subdivided  into  eighths  and  sixteenths  of 

Onma  in  the  diocese  of  Paris  in  1198,  but  was  an  inch. 

^etobrated  until  its  condemnation  by  the  Sor-  FOOT,  Solomon-,  an  American  statesman, 

■ftdmie  in  1444,  and  did  not  entirely  disappear  born  in  Cornwall,  Addison  co.,  Yt,  Nov.  19, 

ttl  fowaid  the  end  of  the  16th  centuiy.    It  was  1802.    He  was  graduated  at  Hiddlebury  colleffO 

-laown  in  Germany  onlv  in  the  cities  on  the  in  1826,  was  prhicipal  of  Castleton  seminary  m 

BUne.    It  hardly  equalled  the  feast  of  asses  in  1826  and  1828,  and  in  1827  was  tutor  in  the 

AntMtio  disorder,  but  was  more  uncouth  than  university  of  Vermont.    From  1828  to  1881  he 

Ae  ftatival  of  the  boy-bishop  which  was  ob-  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 

iCrved  in  En^^and  on  St.  Nicholas's  day.  Yermont  academy  of  medicine  at  Castleton* 

:  lOOSEE,  Fonsi,  or  Fusi,  a  volcano  of  Japan,  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled 

ttemmonly  called  by  the  natives  Fooseeyama.    It  in  Rutland,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.   In 

MUbada  in  an  isolated  position  on  the  island  of  Ni*  1886,  '7,  and  '8,  and  in  1847,  he  represented  the 

tu,  and  ia  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  empire,  town  of  Rutland  in  the  Yermont  legislature, 

heb^t,  according  to  Siebold,  being  12,440  and  in  the  last  8  years  of  his  service  was  speaker 

ftit  It  ia  covered  with  perpetual  snow.   It  was  of  the  house.    In  1886  he  was  a  delegate  firom 

IbCBieriy  the  most  active  volcano  in  Japan,  but  Rutland  to  the  constitutional  convention,  and 

M  eruption  has  taken  place  since  1707.    Native  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  creating 

HHiloiiiiim  assert  that  m  the  year  288  B.  0.  an  a  senate  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  legisla- 

Afcnordinary  natural  revolution  produced  in  ture.    The  measure  was  adopted  by  a  dose  vote 

m^iinpid  night  both  the  mountain  of  Foosee  and  after  an  able  and  protracted  debate.    In  1842 

fte  Saain  of  the  great  lake  Oits  Mitsoo ;  the  and  again  in  1844  he  was  elected  a  representa- 

efcrratinn  of  surface  caused  by  the  former,  as  it  tive  in  congress.    In  1846  he  declined  a  redeo- 

vOBd  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  being  exactly  tion,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Mmterbalanoed  by  the  depression  which  con-  In  1850  and  again  in  1856  he  was  elected  to  the 

ilitotte  the  latter.  The  Japanese  hold  this  moun-  U.  S.  senate.    He  has  made  many  elaborate 

ftfai  in  religious  veneration.    Some  of  its  ravines  speeches  in  the  senate,  and  bore  a  oon^icnooa 

$g^  oonaecrated  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and  part  in  the  great  Lecompton  debate  of  1868. 

•my  August  crowds  of  devotees  make  pilgrim-  In  1854-'5  Mr.  Foot  was  onosen  president  of  the 

aiges  to  the  idols  in  these  spots.  Brunswick  and  Florida  railroad  company  Sn 

FOOT,  a  measure  of  length  indicating  its  Geor^  and  during  the  recess  of  congress  via- 

Origln  by  its  name,  in  general  use  in  all  civilized  ited  England,  negotiated  the  bonds  of  the  com- 

^oontries,  and  supposed  to  be  adopted  from  the  pany,  and  purchased  the  iron  for  the  railroad, 

laogth  of  the  human  foot,  possibly  at  first  of  after  which  he  resigned  his  post  as  president. 

AOe  reigning  sovereign.    The  length  is  very  FOOTA,   a   territory   oi   Senegambia,  W. 

•fiatable  within  moderate  limits  in  diflferent  Africa,  extending  from  Dainna  on  the  K.  W* 

Mtntries.    The  Roman  pes  has  been  calculated  to  Korth  Guererr  on  the  S.  £.,  between  laL  16^ 

ftom  several  sources,  as  ancient  measures,  meas-  and  16"*  26'  N.,  long.  12**  86'  and  16^  86'  W.  It  ia 

vrementa  of  recorded  distances  along  roads,  and  a  fertile,  well  watered  country,  producing  rioe^. 

meaaorementa  of  buildings  of  recorded  dimen-  cotton,  tobacco,  and  various  kinds  of  grain. 

aloDa.    From  the  first  source  their  foot  appears  Large  foresta  are  spread  over  tbe  surfnoe,  paa* 

to  have  been  .9718  of  the  English  foot,  from  the  ture  lands  support  sheep  aid  cattle,  and  there 

M  .97082,  and  from  the  8d  .96994;  the  aver-  are  several  mines  of  iron.    The  hihabitanta  are 

ape  of  which  would  be  11.6496  inches.    The  mostly  negroes,  active  and  industrious,  but,  like 

Greek  mw  aa  used  at  Athens  is  believed  to  roost  of  tineir  race,  extravagantly  superatitiona. 

liacve  been  to  the  Roman  foot  as  25  is  to  24,  They  profess  Mohammedanism,  and  are  firm 

making  it  12.185  Endish  inches.    The  English  believers   in  witchcraft.    They  cultivate  the 

ataodard  ia  now  referred  to  the  length  of  a  ground  with  conaderable  akill,  and  are  aettve 
Tou  vn. — 88 
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fishermen.    Their  mannfactures  are  confined  to  and  was  again  slightly  ii\)Qied;  tad  atill  litar 

cotton  cloth  and  earthenware.    The  country  is  he  exchanged  shotB  with  J.  F.  H.  QaiboiM^ 

divided  into  3  parts  or  provinces,  viz. :  Foots  when  neither  party  was  hnrt. 
Tora  on  the  N.,  Foota  proper  in  the  middle,  and       FOOTE,  SiJfUEL,  an  Kiglish  dramatist  sad 

Foota  Damga  on  the  £.    Each  of  these  has  its  actor,  horn  in  Tmro,  Comwid],  in  17SQ,  disd  ii 

chie^  subject  to  the  almamy  or  sovereign  of  the  Dover,  Oct  21, 1777.    His  fidher  was  a  vigf^ 

whole  territory.    The  latter  is  chosen  from  a  trate  and  a  member  of  parliament,  and  Us 

few  privileged  families  by  a  council  of  5.    His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Pyneley  Goodp 

authority  is  both  secular  and  sacerdotal,  but  ere,  whose  murder  by  his  brother,  CapL  Good- 

the  council  has  the  right  of  reprimanding,  de-  ere,  caused  a  profonnd  sensation  in  the  caiiv 

posing,  or  in  some  casea  putting  him  to  death.  part  of  the  18th  centniy.    Foote  was  •ntani 

FOOTA  JALLON,  or  Futajallon,  a  large  at  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  but  Us  povHi 

territory  of  Senegambia,  W.  Africa,  situated  of  mimicry  involved  him  in  indiatretlona  wMA 

about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  Rio  Grande  or  led  to  the  severance  of  his  eonneotion  wiA 

Jeba,  and  Niger  or  Joliba,  and  intersected  by  the  university  when  he  was  20  yean  of  sgiL 

lat.  13^  N.  And  long.  13^  W.    It  is  mountainous  He  soon  afterward  became  %  Btadent  at  liv 

and  rocky,  but  about  \  of  it  is  extremely  fertile,  in  the  Temple,  and,  plunging  into  a  eirMr  «C 

producing  rice,  maize,  oranges,  bananas,  dates,  pleasure,  in  less  than  4  yean  Aaalptfed,  il 

wine,  and  oil,  while  large  flocks  of  sheep  pas-  the  gaming  table  and   by  reddesa  extnfi- 

ture  on  the  highlands.    Iron  ore  is  wrought  and  gance  of  aU  kinds,  two  fortonea  whieli  he  haA 

manufactured  into  a  very  malleable  species  of  successively  inherited  from  his  nnde  and  Ui 

metid.    The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of  father.    Obliged  to  Uve  by  Ma  wita^  he 

die  Foolah  race,  remarkable  for  their  fanatical  mined  to  become  an  actor,  and  in  1744 : 

hatred  of  all  infidels  except  the  whites,  from  his  d^but  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  in  the 

whom  they  claim  descent.    Their  houses  are  acter  of  Othello.    He  attracted  littto  stumiai 

neat  and  well  built ;  the  principal  towns  contain  in  tragedy  or  in  oomedy,  which  he  subaaqQesdlf 

manufactories  of  articles  of  dress,  of  iron,  silver,  attempted,  and  it  was  not  until  he  hrom^t  ua 

wood,  and  leather.    Trade  is  carried  on  with  political  and  social  notabilities  of  the  di^  SM 

Timbuctoo,  Gassina,  and  other  places,  and  the  the  stage  by  his  wonderfbl  giffc  of  mindoy  ttsl 

merchants  frequently  make  long  conmiercial  he  discovered  the  true  road  to  Bwraeai     b 

journeys.    Timbo,  the  capital,  contains  7,000  the  spring  of  1747  he  opened  the  Hsymwti* 

inhabitants,  and  there  are  several  other  towns  theatre  with  a  piece  called  ^  The  DiTenionaf 

with  a  population  of  between  3,000  and  5,000.  the  Morning,' Vrittenby  himself^  and  in  wUehhi 

The  government  is  elective.  was  the  principal  actor.  The  reputation  ha  hid 

FOOTE,  Hensy  Stttabt,  an  American  states-  already  acquired  for  brilUant  and 

man,  bom  in  Fauquier  co.,  Ya.,  Sept  20, 1800.  drew  a  crowded  house,  and  the  piece  was 

He  was  graduated  at  Washington  college,  Lexing-  cessfril  almost  beyond  precedent.    The  Bea 

ton,  Ya.,  in  1819.    After  leaving  college  he  stud-  act  having  been  appued  against  him  by 

ied  law,  and  obtained  license  to  practise  in  1822.  whoso  foibles  he  had  thus  pnhBcly  pottii^at 

In  1824  he  removed  to  Alabama  and  settled  at  he  made  his  piece  a  morning  entertainmsBl^  wm. 

Tuscumbio.  He  resided  there  two  years,  practis-  under  the  title  of  *'  Ifr.  Foote  taUng  Tea  wl& 

ing  law  and  editing  a  democratic  newspaper.  In  his  Friends,''  it  was  repealed  fat  60  aaeenafa 

1826  he  removed  to  Mississippi  and  established  mornings.    A  similar  pieoe,  entitled  **  Tha  Aa^ 

himself  at  Jackson.    In  1847  he  was  elected  to  tion  of  rictures,*'  proved  nqnnlljr  nncaiarfhl.  sal 

the  U.  S.  senate,  took  his  seat  in  December  of  the  author  was  complimented  with  the  litlBcf 

that  year,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com-  the  English  Aristophanea.  He  kept  the  HasfO^ 

mittee  on  foreign  relations.    In  1850  he  took  an  ket  theatre  open  withont  s  lioenae  te  10  jmb 

active  part  in  favor  of  the  **  compromise  meas-  (during  whicn  he  found  time  to  diaripato  sN 

ures."    In  1851  ho  became  the  candidate  of  the  fortune),  furnishing  a  oonatant  sopply  ef  BSV 

union  party  for  governor  of  Mississippi,  and  after  plays  to  replace  the  old  oneai  and  oeesiM  the 

a  very  exciting  canvass  he  was  elected  by  about  admiration  and  the  terror  alaoof  the  tomLsaas 

1,000  mtgority  over  his  competitor,  Jefferson  person  whose  character  poaaeased  aoay  TWMtt* 

Davis.    He  resigned  his  seat  in  tlio  senate  and  ble  points  was  safe  from  nia  numieiy.    Is  Ml 

eutered  upon  his  duties  as  governor  in  Jan.  a  fall  from  his  horse  occasioned  the  smpili " 

1862.    In  1854  he  removed  to  California,  and  of  one  of  his  legs;  and  the  doke  of  TenB| 

in  1856  supported  Mr.  Fillmore  for  the  pres-  witnessed  the  accident^  procored  hfan  s  r^| 

idency.    In  the  spring  of  1858  he  returned  to  patent  to  open  a  theatra.    He  stinTmls  nl 

Mississippi  and  settled  at  Yicksburg.    In  May,  acted,  but  less  frequently  than  hefim^  and  Is 

1859,  he  attended  the  southern  convention  at  1777,  with  a  oon^tntion  nndemdned  ly  B 

Knoxville,Tenn.,  and  made  speeches  against  dis-  health  and  mental  snflfering;  he  vndsrtool^  A 

union  which  attracted  much  attention  through-  journey  to  France,  and  died  on  the  way  it 

out  the  country.    Mr.  Foote  has  been  engaged  Dover.    By  a  sort  of  poetical  Josttos  Ma  v* 

in  three  '^  affairs  of  honor."    In  his  first  duel,  sparing  ridicule  of  prominent  penoM 

with  Mr.  Winston  of  Tuscumbio,  Ala.,  he  was  recoil^  upon  hia  own  head,  and  his 

slightly  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder.    He  after-  nndoubtedly  hastened  by  the  moaslrai 

ward  fought  in  Mississippi  with  S.  S.  Prentiss,  anbseqnently  diqnore^  whloh  te 


cfflcieDt  thiLD  mj  other  man  io  nstruning  tli* 

rebel)  Mil  tlie  government  wu  prepared  to  taka 

tlie  field.     Ho  BQcceeJed  parti;  la  keeping  Lord 

Lovat  quiet,  and  had  liini  arreated.    After  tim 

bntllo  o(  (.'ullodcn,  which  took  id  name  from 

Furbes'a  rarnil;  estate,  ha  roofcht  to  modcrata 

tho  fcro«ilj  of  the  iietori,but  bii  rcrooDatrancaa 

MM*  OD  bu  life  and  p«Diiu  by  Jobn  Forster  wna     were  treated  with  "  tlie  Dtmoat  acom  and  ooa- 

yMatied  in  the  "  Quimcrly  ItoTiew,"  Ko.  CXC.     IcmpL"     Ho  wai  innulled  b;  Cumberland,  who 

FUEB£S,  I>i'\rkN.  aSc.iitUhotateamao.born    called  biiu  "  that  old  wouud  who  talked  to  ma 

M>rliiTemeH,Kiiv.io,l';sa,(licai>ec.in,lT-IT.    about  liumsnitj."    Tie  sovemroeDt  lued  him 

Tbooifa  living  within   tlii>   highland    lino,  tho     vitli  tnacDOM.     Uo  liadadTanced  large  anina of 

Vartaafamilj  were  or  lowland  orlKia,andwer«    monej  in  aid  of  it,  and  had  borrowed  from 

fMibjteriana,  and  ilron^l)-  nltorlicd  lo  Lbo  prin-     other* ;  and  it  U  bdieTcd  that  none  of  hia  ad* 

^■Im  of  the  revolution  of  lOHS.      Afler  being     vancea  wero  rctumod.  and  that  the  mosej  ha 

Macatad    at  Invtmeu   and  Kdlnhurgh,  jouDg     borrowoil,  both  principal  and  iotereat,  waa  r^ 

y«ba^  ia  ronrunuitj  with  the  tlien  provailini;     raid  from  liii  eatate,  alter  hii  death,  lij  hi*  aon, 

•■toa  of  Scotland,  wasMnt  lo  Iho  continent  to     Forl>es  uw  tlie  ehan^ce^  tliat  wer«  forced  upon 

^•^7  the  Rutoan  law,  and  entered  tlie  uniTcreitf     Bootland  after  the  rebeUliin  with  regret,  and  hU 

a^Lcrdcn.  In  170«.  M>on  after  hi*  return  to  Seot-    death,  wMcIi  ha|>|>ened  20  month*  al\er  the  bat- 

ahe  tnarrjcd  Mary  Ri>!>o,  daughter  of  the  tlo  uf  C'ulloden,  ia  tuppoaed  to  hiT*  been  caiuad 
of  Kilravock,  wlio  ha>l  an  estate  near  Cnl-  by  " heartbrtak,"  tlio  con»e<jucnce  of  the  bn- 
l«dan,Biid  in  1709  Forbes  liecnmo  amenil>crof  miliation  of  liimBelf  and  hi*  country.  II*  wm 
ika&eiilty  of  advocBiriL  At  an  earlj  prriod  bo  an  author  in  a  umall  way,  and  being  himMlf 
«■•  Iha  fti«ul*hi|i  of  tlio  laTnou*  John,  ilukoof  a  Uabrew  arholar,  wrote  in  iUuitratioo  of 
AffjU;  and  in  ITIS  he  took  an  oclivo  port  ia     the   worka  of   John    IIutchinaoD,   and    other 

that  reunion  of  wlilch  Mar  wa*     reliiriona  booka.      Few   namea  aland   ao   hidi 

Md.  and  wliieh  Argrle  cmilied  at  .SberilT-    in  Scotland  aa  that  of  Duncan  Forbea.    Qia 
lie  wai  ajipolnted  lo  aid  in  ^oaeculing    biographf  bai  bean  written  bjr  Hr.  John  Iffll 
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Barton,  ao,  emment  Scottish  historian   and  having  determined  befbra  theoloaecf  hiii 

lawyer.  demio  career  to  devote  himself  to  the  stodj  d 

FORBES,  Edward,  an  English  naturalist,  botan j  and  coolognr,  narticQlarlj  of  the  Mbae* 

bom  in  Douglas,  in  the  isle  of  Man,  in  1616,  died  rine  kingdom,  and  of  the  natural  adencM  gca* 

at  Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  Nov.  18, 1854.  From  eraUy.    In  1841  he  publiahed  his  ^  Histoiy  d 

early  childhood  he  manifested  a  strong  taste  for  British  S&rfiahes,"  a  work  not  leas  remarkaUi 

the  stady  of  nataral  history,  and  at  the  age  of  7  for  the  many  new  species  which  it  mentioiMi 

had  collected  a  small  museum,  the  contents  of  than  for  its  genial  style  and  the  lUnstratiouaM 

which  he  named  according  to  the  system  of  tail  pieces^  120  in  number,  designed  bjhimicIL 

linnsBus.    At  12  years  of  age  he  had  read  the  The  grace  and  humor  which  distingniihed  thi 

geological  works  of  Buckland,  Parkinson,  and  latter  showed  that  the  author  mimt  have  it- 

Oonybeore;  and  about  the  same  time  he  com-  tained  enunenoe  as  an  artis^  had  ha  chossnts 

piled  a  *^  Manual  of  Briti^  Natural  History,"  confine  himself  to  that  prolession.  In  the^riii* 

which,  although  never  published,  was  made  the  of  1841  he  embarked  in  the  capadtj  of  aami- 

repository  of  scientific  notes  during  his  whole  ist  on  the  surveying  ship  Beaoon,  destined  for  tin 

life,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  him  with  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  among  other  dirtie% 

advantage.    In  his  17th  year  lie  went  to  Lon-  she  was  to  receive  the  Xanthlan  marfals%  tka 

don  with  some  idea  of  becoming  a  painter,  and  existence  of  which  had  then  recently  been  madi 

in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Sass  acquired  a  facility  in  known  by  the  explorations  of  Sir  ChariisFd- 

drawing  which  afterward  proved  of  great  as-  lows.    During  the  18  months  thai  ILr.  EortM 

sistance  in  his  scientific  explorations.    But  find-  remained  on  board  the  vessel  he  estaUUied  hj 

ing  that  the  pursuit  of  this  art  would  not  give  innumerable   dredging  operadons   in  rmam 

scope  to  his  love  for  the  natural  sciences,  he  re-  depths  of  water  the  important  law  that  tbs  di^ 

paired  in  1831  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  tribution  of  marine  life,  like  that  of  tawaiUiil 

medicine,  and  was  for  several  years  under  the  animals  and  vegetables,  is  detennined  Iqr  ovtn 

instruction  of  Professors  Jameson  and  Graham  fixed  laws,  and  that  the  zcmea  whieh  the  dSftr 

in  his  favorite  branches.    At  this  period,  and  ent  species  inhabit  are  as  distinotly  msriEsd  ii 

indeed  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  was  not  the  one  case  by  the  climate  and  taa  depth  sal 

less  remarkable  for  his  success  in  inspiring  his  composition  of  the  water,  aa  In  the  otbar  If 

fellow  students  with  a  taste  for  natural  history,  temperature,  altitude,    and    other  faiffaeaim 

than  for  the  energy  with  which  he  organized  The  results  of  these  researches  wero  gifen  in  a 

and  conducted  excursions  on  land  and  water  in  paper  entitled  "  Report  on  the  lleuosfla  sad 

search  of  new  objects  to  add  to  his  large  coUec-  Rodiata  of  the  JSgsDan  SeA^  and  on  tbair  D** 

tionSfOrto  illustrate  his  own  studies.    Dredging  tribution,  considered  as  bearing  od  GeolQCf,* 

in  the  waters  for  specimens  of  submarine  zool-  which  was  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  ^^ 

ogy,  which  at  the  commencement  of  his  studies  ish  association  in  Cork  in  1848.    He  alsosMl- 

was  a  comparatively  new  occupation  to  natural-  ed  in  the  excavations  of  the  Ymi*i*i^«  aitiia  the 

inainuumH  ■ 


ists,  became  under  his  hands  the  means  of  open-  ruins  of  20  of  which  he 

ing  a  new  field  of  research,  if  not  a  new  branch  discovering.    In  1846  he  pnblished, 

of  science ;  and  the  results  of  his  labors,  publish-  tion  with  Lieut  Spratt,   **  TraTda  in  IjM% 

ed  in  the  8th  and  9th  vols,  of  the  '*  Magazine  of  Milyas,  and  the  Oibyratisi''  the  niuneroaB  Sh^ 

Natural  History,"  under  tiie  title  of  *^  Records  trations  in  which  were  from  his  penciL   la  the 

of  the  Results  of  Dredging,"  were  among  his  latter  part  of  1842  he  waa  oonten^totiig  a 

earliest  contributions  to  scientific  literature.  In  dredging  expedition  to  the  Bed  aeSL  whin  hi 

his  18th  year  he  mode  a  summer  excursion  with  was  recalled  to  England  ^7  hia  ■npmntimfll 

a  fellow  student  to  Norway,  bringing  back  professor  of  botany  in  Kina'a  eduigt^  LoBdift 

abundant  specimens  of  its  rocks,  plants,  and  He  delivered  his  inangnnu  addreai  in  " 

mollusca,  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  article  in  1848,  and  about  the  aame  time 

the  *^  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  under  the  curator  of  the  museum  of  the  _ 

titie  of  *^  Notes  of  a  Natural  History  Tour  in  and  palnontologist  of  the  new  mi 

Norway."    He  remained  connected  with  the  tical  geology,  established  in  oonneeliflBVM 

university  of  Edinburgh  until  1839,  varying  his  the oxdnance  geological  aorvey.  He  i 

residence  there  by  excursions  to  southern  Eu-  became  professor  of  natnrsl  lustorr  atlUbi 

rope,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Algeria.     The  tution.    Among  the  fint  fhiita  of  hia 

greater  part  of  1837  he  passed  in  Paris  studying  this  congenial  sphere  was  an  impottut 

geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  imder  Pre-  "  On  the  Connection  between  the  DhUftrfni 

Tost,    Geoffroy    St.  Hilaire,  and  others,  and  of  the  Existing  Fauna  and  Flom  of  Iba  BridA 

working  in  the  museum  and  collections  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Geological  Ohanges  wUak  han 

jardin  des plantes.    During  this  period  he  pub-  affected  their  Area"  (1846X  in  whieh  tib  oon- 

lished  also  papers  on  the  ^^  Mollusca  of  the  Isle  elusions  arrived  aL  after  inveatigiUow  in  • 

of  Man,"  the  *^  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Mollusca  unusually  wide  field  of  specnlative  mMnlt,fl* 

of  Algiers,"  and  on  the  *^  Distribution  of  the  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Britain,  boA  lant^ 

Pulmonifera  of  Europe,"  beside  several  on  mis-  trial  and  marine^  are  memberaof  ihoQiM  UmI^ 

cellaneous  subjects  in  zoology  and  botany.    Al-  itiug  a  oontignoua  oontinent|  vhieh  afcien^ 

though  nominally  a  student  of  medicine  at  remote  penod  existed  in  the  ^*ii"*|iri  whsaet 

E^burgh,  he  never  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  theymi^ated  before,  daring^ er^artte^Mtf 


*•  prepunCioD    of   the    "lliMor;   of   Bri'tiBh 

lMliKa"(4  T<.I«.  SvK,,  1M3),  the  tlewriptiou 

livhirh  w«r«  vrllU'n  by  himwIC  knd  oontrib- 

Vrf  tmporuiil  iMf»miMion  ropocting  th«  dis- 

M«ina   (if    plnnU   and   uiiiriBli   to   the   last 

•«<ki«  of  JoLision'-  "I'hTrical  AtlM."    Ut, 

■MfMKSicH  >  ri>nsii]<>rftli|i)  knowWin  of  gcn- 

•ll  lilrrslnrc  which    in  the  inUn-aU  of  hi* 

''ntifir  USnn  ha  awiJununlr  rultivklfd ;  and     profi>«ion  at  Pen 

Jfcf  hia  d^ath  hit  frionil*  were  eiirpriiwd   to     inoTed  to  London, 

■■i  that  for  •  niimlHT  of  yrara  bo  had  been  a     llii  caiwr  ai  an 
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It  •hirh  were  wrilicn  by  himwIC  and  oontrib-  terved  id  the  in«dical  depulmeDt «/  th«  IUTJ, 

*i  tmportaiil  itifomiation  ropccting  th«  dis-  reccUtni;  ■  war  medal  for  hit  pankipatioo 

M«ina   of    pinnlit   and   aniinali   to   the   last  In  Kvera]  enmfcomeota,  and  in   IBIT,  In  oont- 

•t&n  of  Jotiiision'o  "I'hTiiical  AtUa."    Ut  nany  wiih  hiji  friend  and  fellow-dudent,  Bir 

■tM^MKBicH  ar<>Tu>ii]<TaMt)'knowlodmof  gen-  James  C'iark,  took  the  degrt*  at  U.D.  at  th« 

•ll  lilrrslnre.  which    in  the  intenaU  of  hi*  nninrtily  of  Edinburuh.     After  crartlian^  bii 

~^'   •  ■  "     ■        t  Peiizaac«  and  Chiobeater,  he  n- 

1,  where  he  baa  liar*  resided, 
aatbor  cciamenoad  In  IHM, 

.  -JT  mmritititor  of  nii<cf11aneou*  artielca  to  when  ho  pabliahed   trantlationa  of  the  worka 

■■*  oilDmni  t>f  tbe  I^ndun  "  AlboTUDiim"  and  of  Avenbrunrer  and  LaeoDee  oa  ansrultation, 

UlrnvT  (iaiett/'."  a  nil Wt ion  of  which  waa  following  tliem  up  bj  an  original  work  of  hi* 

pfiiW  nndpr  the  title  of  "  Literary  I'apen  own  on  the  subject.    The  appearanr«  of  (beia 

Jib*  late  EdwKTil  Fiirbo^  with  a  Uemoir  by  work*,  which  hare  gime  through  neveral  edi- 

fclfcy"(I2ino.,  lWi5).     liiinthorpoathumoua  Uotw,  formed  an  era  in  the  practice  of  modi- 

plLMMTii  arp :  "  Zoolngr  of  the  Voiage  of  H.  cine    in    Enduid.     He   wai    ioitnunental    in 

lLaipIIrralJ''(3v.4ii.-lt(>.).and"Uolla<raaiK]  (bandiiiKtbo  liritiih  medical  a«M>cia()oa.  one  of 

KtfiMaof  Ibe  Voragi-of  H.  U.  Ship  Herald,"  (he  objecta  of  which  waatoobUin  information 

kahttcrwritleninciinjtinnionttithl'rnf.ilni-  of  the  pbyiieal  charsfler  of  tlie  coanlry,  with 

l(y.    Although  in  the  univer^lityand  grajp  of  raference  to  ita  effect  upon  the  hvalih  of  the  in- 

H*  kaowlMge  and  in  the  varirty  nf  hi*  accom-  bablUnla,  and  to  the  "  Transact  inn*"  of  wbicb 

llA»enia  lie  thowixl   hiniiclf  prcvidDcnt,  it  h»   eontributed   an   intertating    paper  la   the 

ki  Imn  truly  Mid  of   hitu  that  Im  luado  no  ••Modlcal  Topography  of  the  Hundred  of  Pen- 

H-mury.lniliati-d  nocriliralmoTo-  ritJu"     H*   wm  aUo   tlierhkf  editor   of  tba 

Cntier,  or  ervD  UutTua.     In  tb* 


"CydopwiiAof  PtmcUcal  Medldne."  a  work  of 
gmt  vatiM,  and  f<N-  19  jmh  Modoclad  tb* 
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<*  British  mid  Foroign  Medioal  Beyiew,"  with  pen  in  hand  not  only  the  whole  Litfai  Bfen- 
•ignal  ability  and  independence,  retiring  in  1^  tare,  bnt  all  the  oolleotionB  of  inacriptioiis  and 
a  loeer  by  the  enterprise.  He  is  the  anthor  medals.  He  died  before  the  work  appeared 
of  ^Obseryations  on  the  Olimate  of  Penzance  in  1771,  nnder  the  title  of  Totias  LattnitatU 
and  Land's  End"  (London,  1828);  "A  Manual  LexkoT^  eaniilio  et  eura  Jae.  IhecwlaU  opera 
of  Select  Medical  Bibliography"  (Svo.,  London,  et  studio  JEgid.  Ibreellini  huubratum. 
1835) ;  *'  Illustrations  of  Modern  Mesmerism"  FOBOHHAMMEB,  Johahk  Gbobo,  a  Damah 
(8to.,  London,  1846) ;  **  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  geobgist  and  chemist,  bom  in  Hnsom,  Bchlea- 
the  Chest,"  and  "Natare  and  Art  in  the  Core  wig,  July  26,  1794^  became  secretanr  of  Oer- 
of  Disease"  (8vo.,  1857) ;  and  of  the  following  sted  of  Copenhagen,  accompanied  him  on  a 
books  of  travel,  which  have  enjoyed  consider-  mineralogical  expedition  to  tne  island  of  Bom- 
able  popularity:  "  A  Physician's  lloliday ;  or,  a  holm  (1818-'19),  and  subsequently  made  sere- 
Month  in  Switzerland  during  the  year  1848  "  ral  journeys  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Den- 
(8yo^  1840) ;  ^^  Memoranda  made  in  Ireland  in  mark  at  the  en>ense  of  the  Danish  gonremment 
1852  "  (1852) ;  ^'  Sight-seeing  in  Germany,"  &o.  He  occupies  a  high  position  in  C(^>£ihageQ  m  a 
(8yo.,  1855).  He  is  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  professor  of  geology  and  as  a  member  of  the 
household  ofthe  queen,  by  whom  he  was  knight-  academy  of  sdencea^  and  has  officiated  as  its 
ed  in  1853,  physician  extraordinary  to  Prince  secretajT*  once  the  death  of  Oersted  (1861). 
Albert,  and  a  member  of  the  principal  medical  His  principal  works  are  Jkmemar1s$  ^eoffMoeiwto 
societies  of  Europe  and  America.  Ibrhold  (1885),  and  Skandinatiene  peofpimUtlto 
FORCE.  Peter,  an  American  journalist  and  Ifatur  (1848).  He  also  excels  as  a  lecturer  on 
historian,  born  in  New  Jersey,  Noy.  26,  1790.  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  has  written  m 
He  remoyed  to  New  York  when  a  child,  became  manual  of  nmyersal  chembtry  (Laor^op  i  Sttf* 
a  printer,  and  resided  in  that  city  tiU,  in  Noy.  femes  dlmindelige  Chemie^  18M-'ff)k 
1815,  he  remoyed  to  Washington,  D.  0.  In  FORCIBLE  ENTRY.  In  Uw,  the  phrase 
1820  he  began  the  publication  ofthe  '^  National  forcible  entry  and  detainer  means  the  muawfial 
Calendar,"  an  annual  yolume  of  national  sta-  and  yiolent  entry  upon  and  tiJiitt  possession 
tistics,  which  he  continued  until  1836.  From  or  keeping  of  lands  or  tenements^  wfih  aotuai  or 
Noy.  12,  1823,  to  Feb.  2,  1880,  he  pub-  threatened  force  or  yiolenoe.  In  neariy  aD,  and 
lished  the  **  National  Journal,"  a  political  indeed,  in  some  form,  in  all  onr  states,  there 
newspaper,  which  was  tlie  official  journal  are  laws  respecting  this  which  are  nsaally  toit 
during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  stringent.  1.  It  is  regarded  generaUy  as  an  of- 
Adams.  From  1836  to  1840  he  was  mayor  fence  and  made  indictable,  or  treated  as  being  so 
of  Washington,  and  was  afterward  president  at  common  law.  2.  Anactioiiisgiyenfbrdam* 
of  the  national  institute  for  the  promotion  ages,  or  remedial  process  promed,  hjr  means 
of  science.  In  1833  he  made  a  contract  with  of  whidi  tiie  party  entitled  to  poMssnon  msr 
the  U.  S.  goyemment  for  the  preparation  and  haye  it  with  the  least  delqr  eompatible  wUh 
publication  of  a  documentary  history  of  the  sufficient  inquiry  into  qnestioms  m  rifldbt  and 
American  colonies,  of  which  9  folio  yolumes  haye  title.    The  entry  and  detainer  are  nsoa^y  no- 


since  appeared,  under  the  title  of  '^  American  Ar-  ken  of  together ;  bnt  it  seems  to  he  settJeS  t&st 

ohiyes."    This  work  has  occupied  Mr.  Force  for  they  are  distinct   offenoeSb     (1  Saigent  and 

80  years,  and  in  its  prosecution  he  has  gathered  Rawles's  Rep.  124;  8  Cowen^s  Rep.  826.)  The 

a  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  maps,  and  pa-  Roman  ciyil  law,  in  its  anxiety  to  preserve  the 

pers  relating  to  American  history,  which  in  com-  peace  of  the  conununify,  made  it  a  ponidiaUe 

pleteness  and  yalue  is  not  equalled  by  any  oUier  offence  eyen  in  an  owner  of  an  estate  to  take 

oollection  in  the  world  on  the  same  subject.  J£i,  forcible  and  yiolent  possession  of  it. 

Force  has  also  published  4  yolumes  of  historical  FORD,  John,  an  ED^^ish  dramatiski  hom 

tracts,  relating  chiefly  to  the  origin  and  settle-  prolMibly  in  Dsington,  DevonshirOy  in  1686^  tted 

ment  of  the  American  colonies.  there  about  1640.    At  the  age  ofl6  he  was  en- 

FOROELLINI,  Egidio,  an  Italian  lexicosra-  tared  a  student  of  law  in  the  Uddle  Temple^  and 

pher,  bom  near  Padua,  Aug.  26,  1688,  died  4  years  later  he  pnbMied  a  poem  el  little  meiiti 

April  4, 1768.    Admitted  into  the  seminary  of  entitled  '^Fame^i  HemoriaL**  an  elegy  on  the 

Padua,  his  progress  in  the  ancient  lan^^uaffes  death  of  the  earl  of  DeYonuure.    The  taste  lor 

induced  his  roaster  Facciolato  to  make  him  his  authorshm  whicJi  this  prodnoUon  eogendired 

assistant  in  lexicographical  kibors.     In  1718  did  not,  howeyer,  diyert  him  fhm  Ua  woto* 

they  conceiyed  the  project  of  publishing  a  nni-  sional  duties.    Haying  been  wwnli^y  oiled  to 

▼ersal  dictionary  of  the  Latin  language;  but  the  bar,  he  practised  law  until  1088  or  1639^ 

Forcellini  being  sent  in  1724  to  Cencda  as  pro-  when  he  is  supposed  to  ha;?e  retired  to  Ms  aa- 

fessor  of  rhetoric  and  director  of  the  seminary,  tiye  plaoe,  as  au  trace  of  him  oeMsa  after  this 

the  execution  of  the  task  was  suspended  till  his  date.    Poetry  and  dramatio  ^nympftsitfffi  wera 

return  in  1781.    This  great  work,  which  waa  the  recreations  of  his  leisore  honriL  and  after 

almost  wholly  executed  by  Forcellini,  was  de-  his  professional  labors  hadseonred  Umaafnde- 

signed  to  be  complete  for  all  ages  of  the  Ian-  pendent  positioD,  he  heoaoie  indiifoeiii  to  the 

guage,  in  which  eyery  meaning  asugned  to  a  pecuniary  profits  of  his  plaj%  hoi  ^tnmMwt  them 

word  should  be  illustrated  by  an  impropriate  carefully  and  deliberately,  tfipearing  moil  the 

example;  and  to  this  end  Forcellini  r^dwith  stage  at  wide  and  irxeguarutsrralsu  and  nak* 
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bg  BtHe  «flbrt  to  court  the  popiilar  taste.    In  Betarnlng  to  England,  he  became  a  regular  con- 

jieoordano^with  the  practice  common  among  tribntor  to  the  ^^Qoarterlj  Beview,''  in  which 

.ftiA  Eliiabethan  dramatiste,  at  the  outset  of  his  his  articles  on  the  life,  literature,  and  art  of 

^ttueer  he  wrote  several  plays  in  coijnnction  Spain  attracted  much  attention.    He  was  the 

'  ivitih  some  of  his  associates,  not  venturing  be*  author  of  the  **  Handbook  for  8pain,"  published 

*ftre  fhepablic  as  an  independent  author  until  by  Murray  of  London.    The  work  a|^)eared  in 

,ilB3S9»    He  is  said  to  have  assisted  Webster  in  1845,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  several  editions  have 

J  'fAlateHurther  of  the  Sonne  upon  the  Mother,"  since  been  published,  that  of  1865  being  much 

,4  ]^a  pljqr  which  has  been  lost,  and  Decker  in  the  enlarged  and  partly  re- written.    It  is  the  most 

l*^niry  Knight"  and  the  "  Bristowe  Merchant,"  learned  and  complete  work  of  its  class  yet  pub- 

wliioh  have  likewise  disappeared.    He  joined  lished,  embodying  within  comparatively  narrow 

J^yrilQk  Decker  in  writing  the  "  Sun^s  Darling,"  a  limits  a  synopsis  of  the  social  and  political  ocmdi- 

][  .ttond  masque  acted  in  162S-^4,  and  published  tion  and  progress  of  the  Spanish  people,  as  well 

"^  1657;  and  of  the  ''Witch  of  Edmonton,"  asfuUdescriptionsof  places  and  events,  and  has 

'*1Vritten  in  coxgnnction  with  Bowley  and  Decker,  been  highly  praised  in  England  and  America— 

. .  .Iba  last  act  is  ascribed  to  Ford.  His  own  plays  in  this  country  by  Irving,  PrescoU.  Ticknor,  and 
f'^n:  ^The  Lover's  Melancholy"  (1629),  ''Tis  other  authorities  on  Spain.  ]fr.  Ford's  remain- 
s' she's  a  Whore,"  ''The  Broken  Heart,"  and  ing  publications  are  "Gatherings  from  Spain" 
'^  ^love's  Sacrifice"  (1688),  "  Perkin  Warbeck"  (8vo.,  1846),  and  "  Tauromaohia,  the  Bull  lights 
1 0M%  "The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble"  (1688),  of  Spain,  with  26  illustrations"  (imp.  foL,  1852). 
!.  tfod  **  The  Ladle's  Triall"  (1689).  With  the  ex-  His  collection  of  books,  prints,  and  pictures  was 
^Oiptioii  of  the  first  and  two  last,  these  are  of  a  one  of  the  choicest  in  Euglana. 
^Oiflply  tragic  character,  and  the  horrible  and  FOBDHAM,  a  post  viUf^ge  in  the  town  of 


revolting  stories  which  are  developed  in  West  Farms,  Westchester  oo.,  N.  T.,  on  the 

^^.     ,  are  characteristic  of  the  author's  saturnine  New  York  and  Harlem  r^lroad,  about  10  m. 

yHftnrflrnmtTnt     Lamb  estimates  him  as  of  the  from  New  York  city,  and  8  m.  frcnn  the  Hod- 

'4nt  order  of  poets;  but  in  the  Judgment  of  son  river.    It  is  the  seat  of  St.  John's  colkge 

'^ttfitt,  GiflSsrd,  Jefilrey,  Hartley  Ooleridge,  and  and   St.  Joseph's   theological  seminaryi  two 

rTBUEkm,  he  ranks  after  several  of  his  contempo-  prominent  Roman  Oatholic  institutions.    Tlie 

^JfadM.    Tlie  last  places  him  at  a  considerable  college,  which   stands  on  an   eminence  snr* 

^[3iltanioe  below  Massinger.    His  versification  is  rounded  by  magnificent  ffrounds,  was  founded 

jLjimj  and  harmonious,  his  declamation  frequentiy  bjr  the  Bt  Bev.  John  Hughes,  bishop  (now  arch- 

v^^ted;  and  in  his  love  passages,  and  particu-  bishop)  of  New  York,  and  was  opened  for  stn* 

^MAj  In  the  expression  of  deep  sorrow —  "the  dents  June  24, 1841,  most  of  the  professors  being 

JJicmer  over  tears,"  as  Hallam  calls  it— he  had  secular  clergymen,  and  the  Bev.  John  McOlos- 

mxpeidor  among  the  dramatists  of  his  age,  key,  now  bishop  of  Albany,  first  president. 

iMNigh  the  emotion  he  portrays  is  never  ex-  The  college  was  invested  by  tiie  legislature  with 

?,!Mfee4  by  heroic  impulses,  but  by  guilty  or  un-  university  privileges,  Mardi  17, 1846;  the  first 

r!%rtaiate  love.    He  had  not,  in  foot,  the  true  commencement  for  conferring  degrees  was  held 

.^ilmnatio  fire,  nor  the  elevation  of  a  great  poet  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  immediately  after- 

1^  Jb  wrote  with  extreme  care,  and  hence  there  is  ward  the  place  was  tnmsferred  to  the  Jesuits, 

^"A  artificial  elaborateness  in  his  style,  and  a  who  broke  up  their  establishment  at  St  Mary's 

.   '  jMUiotony  in  his  poetry,  which  contrast  nn£a-  college  in  Kentucky,  and  took  charge  of  the  !n- 

^  'yiOfibly  with  the  grace  and  vigor  of  several  of  stitution  at  Fordham  in  Sept  1846.    The  organ* 

'^*  Us  contemporaries.    Of  comic  ability  he  was  izationof  the  coUege  combines  the  ordinary  fea- 

^'  4Kifirehr  destitute.    "The  Broken  Heart,"  and  tures  of  preparatory  and  grammar  schools  with 

.  ^Peridn  Warbeck,"  are  commonly  esteemed  his  those  of  a  nniversily.    Students  are  received  at 

I|dav8.  His  complete  dramatic  works  were  any  age,  and  there  is  a  separate  course  o^stodies 

pwyied  in  1811,  in  2  vols.,  edited  by  H.  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  follow  the  classical 

reb«r.    In  182T  appeared  Gifford's  edition  in  branches.    The  younger  pupils  are  kept  apart 

▼ols.  Svo.,  and  m  1847  an  expurgated  one  from  the  elder,  the  8  divisions  into  which  the 

M^urray's  "Family  Library."    The  most  re-  students  are  separated  according  to  age  and 

Dt  edition  of  Ford's  works  is  that  published  proficiency  being  allowed  to  have  no  oommnni- 

,  ICbzon's  series  of  the  old  English  dramatists,  cation  with  one  another.    In  the  senicnr  class 

^ir'WOBD^  BioHABD,  an  English  author,  bom  in  Latin  is  altogether  spc^en  in  the  lectares  and 

*itMdim  in  1796,  died  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  recitations.    In  July,  1859,  the  college  contain- 

^'ftpt  1, 1858.    He  was  educated  at  Winchester  ed  125  students,  86  of  whom  were  in  the  nni- 

■    am  at  Irinitv  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  verdty  course.    There  were  18  professors  and 

**'  jOaDed  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  never  tutors,  all  but  8  of  whom  were  Jesuits.    The 

^  practised.     The  opening  of  the  continent  on  library  has  about  12,(K)0  volumes.    Oonnect- 

t&e  overthrow  of  Napoleon  enabled  him  to  ed  with  the  college  the  Jesuits  have  a  house 

gratify  a  taste  for  travel  and  collecting  works  of  studies  for  m^nbers  of  the  order,  and  a  oom^ 

itf  art,  and  he  remained  abroad  for  a  number  munity  of  lay  brethren,  roanjr  of  the  former 

'.   of  years  absorbed  in  those  pursuits.    In  1880  being  also  employed  as  professors  or  prefeoto  In 

'be  visited  Spain,  where  he  e^nt  several  years  the  colle«^  and  the  latter  having  the  piinoqwl 

^  la  the  study  or  the  country  and  the  people,  charge  of  tbe  domeitio  aifiiin^  arm,  gardiii% 
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&o,  Tho  lay  brethren  number  about  25,  and  FOREST,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  FMm.,  fomed  about 
the  scholastics  (inmates  of  tho  house  of  studies),  the  year  1851  out  of  the  N.  part  oft  Jeflbnon 
12.  There  are  2  terms,  the  first  lasting  from  oo.;  area,  8768q.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  Clarion 
the  first  Monday  of  September  until  Christmas,  river,  which  is  navigable  by  small  boats.  The 
and  the  second  from  Jan.  2  until  about  July  15,  surface  is  hillv  and  irregular.  Some  of  the  land 
when  the  annual  commencement  is  held.  The  is  too  rocky  tor  cultivation,  but  the  rest  is  mod- 
institution  owns  40  acres  of  ground,  stretchinff  erately  productive.  The  chief  articles  of  ez- 
£.  to  the  river  Bronx,  and  laid  out  in  beautiful  port  are  pine  timber  and  hard  coal,  the  former 
pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  orchards,  woods,  and  of  which  is  very  abundant.  Capital,  Marion, 
cultivated  fields.  The  buildings  have  little  pre-  FORESTALLING.  The  original  and  exact 
tension  to  elegance,  consisting  mainly  of  an  old  meaning  of  this  word,  as  a  law  term,  was  tlie 
country  mansion  and  out-houses,  to  which  buying  of  goods,  and  especially  of  any  kind  of 
many  additions  have  been  made  as  occasion  has  food,  on  its  way  to  market,  with  a  view  to  seQ 
demanded,  but  it  is  designed  soon  to  erect  a  it  again  at  an  enhanced  price.  Other  law  terms 
handsome  edifice  on  the  same  ground. — ^The  were  used  in  a  simitar  sense,  as  engfo6ang,whidi 
theological  seminary  was  founded  by  Bishop  meant,  probably,  buying  of  a  producer  mora 
Hughes  in  1841,  and  has  always  remained  under  than  the  buyer  wanted  for  himself  to  sell  again 
his  control.  The  Jesuits  were  employed  to  di-  at  a  profit  to  a  consumer :  also  regrating;  aud 
rect  it  when  they  took  charge  of  the  college,  to  mean  originally  fraudnlentlj  lessening  or 
but  they  resigned  their  chairs  in  1855,  and  tne  dividing  goods  to  sell  again.  These  8  terms  were 
officers  are  now  appointed  by  the  archbishop.  generalTy  used  together  in  the  law.  The  third 
The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  procurator,  has  dropped  out  of  use  in  law  and  elsewhere, 
and  professors  of  moral  and  dogmatic  theology.  The  second  has  become  of  common  nse  in  writ- 
French,  rhetoric,  and  sacred  music.  The  number  ing  and  speaking,  in  the  sense  of  monopoliiiDg 
of  students  in  1859  was  32.  The  seminary  is  an  and  getting  more  than  one^s  share  of  a  thing, 
imposing  building  of  gray  stone,  and  has  attach-  The  first  is  not  unfrequentiy  used  ont  of  the 
ed  to  it  a  parish  church  of  the  same  material  law,  in  the  sense  of  a  wrongfol  and  ii^orioos 
with  a  tall  spire.  The  viUoge  contains  2  or  8  anticipation ;  and  in  the  law  it  aeema  to  be  ex- 
other  churches,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resi-  tended  to  cover  every  device  or  act,  or  eon- 
dence. — ^In  Oct.  1776,  immediately  after  the  spiracy  with  another,  by  any  means  to  enhance 
evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  troops,  the  price  of  provisions  above  what  might  be 
the  American  army  occupied  a  scries  of  intrench*  deemed  the  natural  price.  This  might  l^  done 
ed  camps  on  the  hills  from  Fordham  heights  to  by  buying  to  sell  agun,  or  by  qn^iding  fidse 
White  Plains.  Several  pieces  of  cannon  have  been  rumors,  or  by  misrepresentations  as  to  facta 
dug  up,  and  the  remains  of  earthworks  and  other  which  would  affect  the  maricet,  or  by  conspiring 
fo^ifications  are  still  seen  in  the  vicinity.  with  others  to  obtain  a  monopoly  or  a  eom- 

FORDYCE,  David,  a  Scottish  philosopher,  mand  of  the  market,  or  to  keep  any  articles  of 

bom  in  Aberdeen  in  1711,  died  in  1751.    He  food  out  of  the  market    In  all  the  United 

was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  States  there  are  statutes  against  forestalling^ 

city,  where  in  1742  he  became  professor  of  and  it  is  sometimes  regretted  that  they  are  not 

moral  philosophy.    He  afterward  went  abroad  more  frequently  appli^  and  enforced.    Bat  ill 

and  travelled  through  France,  Italy,  and  other  this  country  it  seems  to  be  the  practice,  if  not 

countries  of  Europe,  but  was  lost  in  a  storm  off  the  theory,  generally,  if  not  always,  to  leave 

the  coast  of  Holland.     His  most  important  the  regulation  of  tiiese  matters  to  the  pnblio  in- 

works  are :  *^  Dialogues  concerning  Education''  telligence  and  to  the  infloenoe  of  a  firee  and  flnr 

(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1745-8);  "Theodorus,  a  competition. 

Dialogue  concerning  the  Art  of  Preaching"  FORESTI,  £.  Fkucb,  an  Italian  patriot,  bora 

(12mo.,  1752) ;   **  Elements  of  Moral  Philoso-  in  Conselice,  near  Ferrara,  about  1798,  died 

phy"  (12mo.,  1754).  in  Genoa,  Sept.  14, 1858.    After  going  throoi^ 

FORE,  a  nautical  term,  signifying  a  vessel's  a  course  of  study  at  the  university  of  Bolognfl| 

frame  and  machinery  which  lies  near  the  stem,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lawa,  ana 

— Fobs  and  Aft,  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  found  emplojrment  as  a  criminal  lawyer  belbre 

the  other. — Fore  Bbacb,  a  rope  applied  to  the  the  tribunals  of  Ferrara.    In  1816  he  was  sp- 

foreyard  arm  for  the  purpose  of  changing  oc-  pointed  prsstor  of  Crespino.  which  by  tiie  tiea^ 

casionally  the  position  of  tho  foresail. — ^Forb  of  Vienna  had  been  transferred  from  the  papal 

Taoklb,  the  tackle  which  belongs  to  the  fore-  to  the  Austrian  dominions.    The  reaotioo  ind* 

mast.  dent  to  the  retotablishment  of  the  latter  aatbor- 

FORECLOSE,  in  law,  to  shut  out,  or  exclude,  ity  had  aroused  an  intense  opposition,  wbidi  led 

Foreclosure  means  in  law  the  act  or  method  to  an  organized  national  movement  fisr  the 

whereby   a  mortagee   finally  terminates  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  foreign  mle,  and  into 

mortgageor^s  equity  of  redemption,  or  whereby  this  scheme  Foresti  entered  with  enthnriaam. 

a  mortgagee  shuts  out,  or  for  ever  excludes,  The  treason  of  an  associate  betrayed  that  aectioii 

the  mortgageor*8  right  to  annul  the  mortgago  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  he  wae 

and  repossess  himself  of  the  property  mortgaged  arrested  at  about  the  same  tnne  with  &Mo 

by  payment  of  the  debt  or  obligation  to  secure  Pellioo,  Gon&lonieri,  Maroncelli,  Mid  other  wdl 

which  the  mortgage  was  given.  (SeeMoBraJLOB.)  known  patriots.    On  Jan.  7, 1819,  lie  was  tidkea 
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to  Venice  and  incarcerated  in  the  Piombi  prison,  mont,  who  visited  the  locality  in  1845,  satisfied 

After  2  years  of  suspense  and  captivity,  aggra-  himself  that  the  forests  had  been  submerced  in 

VBted  by  total  isolation  from  family  and  friends,  consequence  of  immense  land  slides.  De  la  Beche 

and  frequent  inquisitorial  visits  directed  to  the  ("Geological  Manual  ^)  cites  numerous  instances 

discovery  of  others  implicated,  which  attempts  of  submarine  forests  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall, 

were  baffled  by  the  prisoner's  firmness,  Forestl  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  Scotland,  and  theHeb- 

sod  his  companions  were  conducted  chained  in  rides.    These  are  often  buried  beneath  alluvial 

couples  to  tne  square  of  San  Marco,  Dec.  24^  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  and  are  only  oc- 

1831.    There  they  mounted  a  scaffold  while  casionally  exposed  to  view,  or  brought  to  light 

one  of  the  judges  read  the  sentence  of  death,  when  excavated  in  their  continuation  inland  be- 

which  was  followed  however  by  an  edict  com-  neath  the  surface.    They  contain  trunks,  stems, 

muting  their  punishment  to  imprisonment  for  branches,  and  leaves  of  trees  of  species  resembling 

SO  years.    They  were  detained  until  Jan.  12,  those  growmg  upon  the  land.  The  vegetable  stra- 

1822,  in  the  island  of  St  Michael,  and  then  es-  tum  is  sometimes  a  bed  of  peat  and  moss.    Lyell 

corted,  again  chained  two  and  two,  to  Spielberg  refers  to  the  upward  and  downward  movement 

in  Moravia,  where  they  arrived  after  a  painful  to  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  subject  as  a 

joomey  of  a  month.    The  severe  discipline  of  cause  that  might  produce  this  phenomenon ;  and 

their  long  confinement  in  this  fortress  has  be-  also  mentions  one  instance  where  it  might  have 

oome  memorable  through  the  record  of  Silvio  occurred  by  the  washing  out  and  removal  by  tho 

Pellico,  entitled  Le  mie  prigioni.    The  emperor  tide  of  a  gravelly  stratum  supporting  a  peat  bed. 
Ferdinand,  on  his  accession  in  1885,  commuted        FOREY,  Elie  Fr£:d£rio,  a  French  general, 

tiie  imprisonment  of  the  Italian  conspirators  to  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  10, 1804.    His  mother  was  a 

perpetual  exile  in  America.    At  the  end  of  Nov.  daughter  of  an  ofiScer  of  Louis  XVI.  *  His  uncle 

1885,  their  chains  were  removed,  and  after  a  placed  him  in  the  college  of  Dijon,  and  he  was 

f»W  months  spent  under  guard  at  Gradisca  in  or-  subsequently  admitted  to  the  military  school 

der  to  recruit  their  health,  they  were  transport-  of  St.  Cyr,  where  Benret,  who  was  killed  at  the 

€d  to  Trieste,  and  thence  sail^  for  New  York,  battle  of  Montebello,  was  in  the  senior  class. 

Tliey  landed  on  the  last  of  Oct.  1886,  and  were  He  fought  at  Algiers,  became  a  colonel  in  1844^ 

nodved  with  respect  and  hospitality.    Forest!  a  general  in  1848,  aided  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec, 

mnm  became  a  favorite  in  society.    He  was  2,  1851,  was  appointed  general  of  division  in 

•ppmnted  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  1862,  and  officiated  for  a  short  time  at  the  head 

iteerature  in  Columbia  college,  and  for  more  than  of  the  French  army  at  Sebostopol  in  1 854.    Com- 

SO  years  was  the  popular  teacher  of  both  in  acad-  mander  of  the  1st  division  of  the  French  array 

cnuesand  private  circles.    For  the  use  of  his  from  1867,  he  led  it  in  the  campaign  of  1859  in 

puplli  he  published  an  Italian  reader  {Crestoma-'  Italy,  drove  back  the  Austrians  who  had  attack- 

Ms/toZiana,  12mo.,  New  York,  1847).    In  1848  ed  the  advanced  posts  of  Marshal  Baraguay 

lie  went  to  Europe,  but  the  reaction  which  fol-  d^Hilliers,  and  gained  tho  battle  of  Montc^llo, 

lowed  the  revolutions  of  that  year  obliged  him  the  first  of  the  campaign  (May  20),  by  holding  the 

to  return  to  America.    Failing  health  having  village  ofthat  name  after  a  hand-to-hand  combat 

impelled  him  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  he  sailed  of  several  hoursMuration,  inflicting  a  loss  of  abont 

Ibr  Genoa,  where  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul,  2,000  men  upon  the  Austrians,  and  capturing  200 

In  the  spring  of  1868.    Ue  died  of  a  disease  oftheirsoldiersand  officers,  while  the  French  and 

contracted  in  the  dischar^  of  hb  official  duties,  Sardinian  loss  was  estimated  at  not  over  700.   A 

xetaining  to  the  end  tlie  firmness  of  will,  clear-  note  accompanying  the  great  cross  of  the  legion 

Ben  of  mind,  and  affectionateness  of  disposition  of  honor,  which  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 

which  had  endeared  him  to  so  large  a  circle  in  emperor  on  May  21,  certifies  that  he  has  been 

Europe  and  America.   His  body,  wrapped  in  the  employed  36  years  in  active  service,  taken  a  part 

American  flag,  was  borne  to  the  cemetery  of  Sta-  in  14  campaigns,  and  that  he  has  been  wounded 

^ieno  by  the  sailors  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Wabash^  8  times.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  subse- 

S>llowed  by  a  vast  conoourse  of  foreigners  and  quent  battles  in  Italy,  and  was  slightly  wounded 

natives.  at  the  battle  of  Solferino  (June  24, 1869),  where 

FORESTS,   SuBMBBOED.     Remains    of  the  the  division  under  his  command  gained  impor- 

growth  of  forests  are  found  abundantly  in  the  coal  taut  advantages. 

and  in  most  of  the  formations  of  stratified  rocks        FORFAR,  or  Angus,  a  maritime  co.  of  Soot- 

of  ntore  recent  date.    The  occurrence  of  some  of  land,  bounded  N.  by  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine, 

these  collections  has  been  referred  to  in  the  £.  by  the  German  ocean,  S.  by  the  frith  of  Tay^ 

article  Boo,  and  of  the  older  deposits  in  Coal  ;  and  W.  by  the  county  of  Perth ;  length  86  m., 

eee  also  Alluvium.    Several  instances  are  re-  breadth  30  m. ;  area,  889  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1861, 

corded  of  forests  having  been  submerged  in  191,264.    The  surface  of  the  N.  W.  division  is 

historic  times,  and  being  afterward  seen  still  in  general  mountainous  and  barren,  but  the 

standing  beneath  the  water.    Lewis  and  Clark  great  valley  of  Strathmore,  which  lies  between 

made  mentionof  a  forest  of  pines  standing  erect  the  Benchennin  and  Sidlaw  hills,  is  celebrated 

in  the  Columbia  river   about  the  year   1807.  for  its  fertility,  and  that  portion  of  the  county 

Bo  extensive  were  these  that  some  travellers  which  borders  on  the  sea  is  level,  fruitful,  and 

were  of  opinion  that  a  tract  of  land  more  than  highly  cultivated.    Agriculture  is  in  a  very  ad- 

80  miles  in  length  had  subsided  vertically.  Fre-  vanced  state.    Wheat^  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
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and  tarnips  are  oxtensively  grown.  With  the  of  all  he  hasL  and  as  to  all  that  Sa  more  it  ii 
exception  of  limestone  and  slate,  there  are  no  void.  2.  Wnen  certain  oondiUons  are  annexed 
miuorflJs  of  any  importance  in  this  county,  to  an  estate,  either  in  the  deed  or  device  or 
Forfarshire  is  noted  for  its  manafacture  of  otherwise,  at  the  original  creation,  the  penalty* 
coarse  linen,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  at  Dun-  of  forfeiture  may  he  annexed  to  those  condi- 
dee.  Its  rivers  contdn  some  valuahle  salmon  tions,  and  will  take  effect  if  they  be  broken ; 
fisheries.  The  principal  towns  are  Forfar,  Dun-  as  if  A  grants  to  B  land,  on  condition  that 
dee,  Montrose,  Aberbrothwick,  and  Brechin. —  neither  he  nor  any  one  daunitig  by  or  through 
FoBFAR,  a  parliamentary  and  royal  borough  of  him  shall  put  np  a  certain  building,  or  any 
Scotland,  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  situated  building  within  a  certain  distance  of  one  of  the 
in  the  valley  of  Stratbmore,  13  m.  N.  of  Dun-  boundaries^  or  any  other  thing  of  like  kind, 
dee ;  pop.  in  1851, 9,349.  It  has  linen  manufac-  then  if  any  thing  is  done  which  violates  the  con- 
tures,  and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  dition,  the  land  is  forfeited.  It  may  be  remark- 
FORFEITUKE,  in  law,  the  loss  of  property  ed,  however,  that  the  law  does  not  favor  con- 
as  a  consequence  of  some  act  which  the  law  ditions  of  this  kind:  and  courts  would  constnie 
forbids  and  attaches  this  penalty  to,  or  which  them,  where  it  could  properly  be  done,  either 
the  party  has  agreed  not  to  do  under  the  same  as  giving  a  right  to  the  grantor  to  abate  and 
penalty.  Forfeiture  is  defined  by  Blackstone  remove  whatever  thus  violates  the  agreement, 
as  a  punishment  which  the  law  inflicts.  It  is  or  as  an  injury  for  which  compensation  may  be 
80  undoubtedly  in  ell  cases  of  forfeiture  by  had  in  damages,  leaving,  in  both  cases,  the  e»- 
orime ;  but  we  apprehend  that  it  can  be  called  tate  undisturbed.  3.  One  may  agree  to  pay  a 
punishment  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  civil  for-  certain  sum  in  case  a  less  sum  be  not  paid,  or 
leiture  only  as  all  consequences  of  wrong  doing  some  other  certain  thinsr  be  not  done,  at  a  eer- 
may  be  called  punishment.  Forfeiture  was  tain  time.  ThisisnsuaQydone1^ab<md;  and 
annexed  by  the  law  of  England  to  many  of-  the  sum  thus  agreed  to  be  piua  is  a  penalty, 
fences,  as  treason,  felony,  misprision  of  treason,  which  the  courts  of  England  and  of  the  United 
prasmunire,  drawing  a  weapon  upon  a  judge,  States  will  reduce  to  the  amount  actually  doe. 
or  striking  any  person  in  the  presence  of  any  So  one  who  becomes  surety  for  another  in  a 
of  the  king's  courts  of  justice.  Lands  and  certain  sum,  that  this  other  shall  appear  at  a 
hereditaments  were  forfeited  only  upon  attain-  certain  time,  forfeits  the  sum  if  that  other  does 
der  or  corruption  of  blood ;  but  forfeiture  of  not  appear.  The  recognizance  may  then  be 
goods  and  chattels  took  place  upon  convic-  estreated,  as  it  is  called.  (See  Ebtrbat.)  But 
tion.  Attainder,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture,  on  good  cause  being  shown,  courts  have  the 
were  the  most  powerful  instruments  by  which  power,  and  are  usuafly  willing  to  exercise  it,  to 
the  greatest  tyrants  among  the  English  mon-  mitigato  the  penalty,  and  remit  the  forfeiture 
archs  endeavored  to  confirm  and  increase  their  in  wliole  or  in  part. 

Sower.     Our  fathers  held  them  in  so  much        FORGE,  a  manufactory  in  which  iron  or 

read  and  detestation,  that  the  constitution  of  steel  is  softened  by  heat  and  worked  nnder  the 

the  United  States  (art.  iii.,  sec.  3)  declares  that  hammer.    The  term  is  also  iq>plied  to  works  in 

no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  which  the  native  oxides  of  iron  are  redooed 

of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  without  fusion  to  a  metalUo  state,  and  then 

of  the  person,  attainted.    By  the  act  of  April  forged  into  blooms  or  Imuts.    Several  ftntna  of 

30,  1790,  entitled  *^  An  act  for  the  punishment  these  are  noticed   in  the  artide  Bloomast. 

of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,^'  in  Forges  differ  from  founderies  and  blast  fomaoes 

which  nearly  all  important  offences  are  enu-  in  theirproductsbeinff  articles  of  wrought  inn, 

nierated,  section  24  provides  ^*  that  no  convic-  while  tnoee  of  the  latter  are  eastinssL    The 

tion  or  judgment  for  any  of  the  offences  afore-  works  in  which  tiie  pig  iron,  obtained  from  the 

said  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  any  blast  fhmaces,  is  converted  into  nuJleaUe  iron 

forfeiture  of  estato.^^    Forfeiture  by  crime  is  by  the  process  termed  puddling  (see  Isois),  are 

equally  unknown  in  the  legislation  of  the  sev-  commonly  called  puddling  fhmacea  trook  one 

eral  states ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  department  of  the  operation ;  but  they  are  also 

practical  existence  in  this  country. — Civil  for-  called  forges  from  the  hammering  or  roiDing 

leitnre  may  occur  in  3  ways:  1.  By  operation  which  succeeds  the  reduction  prooesainthofbr* 

of  law,  the  principal  instance  of  which  at  com-  nace.    The  term  forging  is  equally  applicaUeto 

mon  law  was  the  forfeiture  of  estates  which  the  working  of  otlier  malleable  metaU|  aagold. 

were  less  than  a  fee,  which  was  incurred  when  silver,  and  copper,  when  these  are  heated  and 

the  holder  made  a  conveyance  of  a  greater  hammered  into  desired  shapes. — ^The  immense 

estate  than  he  held ;  as  for  example,  if  a  tenant  variety  of  articles  into  which  iron  is  f^thtw^ 

of  land  fur  life  or  years  conveyed  the  land  in  requires  forges  of  various  dimensiona,  and  nwny 

fee,  the  grantee  took  nothing,  but  the  whole  of  them  adapted  for  special  uses.    They  tgreei 

estate  of  the  grantor  was  forfeited  to  the  re-  however,  in  the  general  ohannAer  of  the  U>- 

maindcrman,  or  reversioner.     In  the  United  paratus  with  which  they  are  fbmished.     Tne 

States,  however,  a  more  just  and  rational  rule  smithes  forge,  fitted  for  all  sorts  of  small  woik, 

prevails.    With  some  diversity  in  its  details,  it  is  the  best  representative  of  the  fmaUer  Ibnea. 

may  be  generally  expressed  thus.    1.  A  grant  of  It  is  provide^  firsts  with  a  small  open  ilre^oe 

more  than  the  grantor  has  operates  as  a  grant  or  hearth,  upon  a  sort  of  table  In  Mok  wodCi  8 
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fset  to  2}  feet  high.  A  chimney,  open  at  the  By  ndng  two  swaging  tools,  each  presenting  a 
base,  stands  at  one  end,  and  a  hood  of  sheet  iron  straight  semioirciUar  groove,  a  square  rod  of 
prevents  the  escape  into  the  room  of  the  vapors  iron  may  be  beaten  into  a  cylindrical  form  suit- 
arom  the  fire.  Two  fires  are  sometimes  arranged  able  for  a  round  bolt.  Pieces  of  iron  hammered 
under  the  same  hood,  and  a  double  hearth  is  to  a  smaller  size  are  said  to  be  drawn  down  or 
again  obtained  by  building  two  hearths  back  to  reduced.  The  reverse  process  is  called  upsetting 
back,  the  same  chimney  having  a  flue  for  each  or  lumping ;  in  this  operation  the  piece,  heated 
fire.  In  the  back  wall  of  each  hearth  is  fitted  either  throughout,  or  only  in  the  portion  to  be 
a  cast  iron  plate  or  back,  through  which  the  thickened,  is  set  on  end  and  struck.  Another 
perforated  nozzle  of  the  tuyere,  or  piece  forming  method  of  enlarging  pieces  of  iron  is  by  welding 
the  extremity  of  the  blast  pipe,  projects  into  or  building  up ;  thus  a  head  for  a  bolt  may  be 
the  fire.  The  pipe  connects  with  the  bellows,  made  by  bending  a  flat  strip  of  iron  around  the 
which  is  so  placed  that  the  smith  can  work  it  end  of  the  rod  for  the  bolt,  and  causing  these, 
with  one  hand,  as  he  attends  to  the  fire  upon  the  when  they  are  brought  to  the  welding  heat,  to 
hearth  and  the  articles  heating  in  it  with  the  unite,  by  giving  them  a  few  hght  blows.  The 
other.  The  fuel  may  be  charcoal,  bituminous  head  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  the  end  of 
ooal,  coke,  or  anthracite.  Good  hard  wood  the  rod  and  upsetting  it,  when  it  is  soon  en* 
oharcoal  is  an  excellent  material,  not  onlv  for  larged .  by  the  hammer  to  the  proper  size.  It 
ita  great  calorific  property,  but  more  particularly  may  also  be  left  on  a  large  bar  by  drawing  down 
ix  its  freedom  from  sulphur,  the  presence  of  the  other  portion  of  the  bar  to  the  required 
which  in  the  mineral  fuels  often  results  in  seri-  size. — ^For  small  operations  a  very  convenient 
ons  detriment  to  the  iron  exposed  to  its  action,  apparatus  has  within  a  few  years  been  intro* 
IJpon  the  hearth  are  laid  the  various  kinds  duoed,  called  a  portable  forge.  It  is  a  east  iron 
oi  tongs  required  for  holding  the  differently  frame,  supporting  at  top  a  small  heu^  and 
shaped  pieces  of  iron.  At  the  end  opposite  the  water  trough,  beneath  which  is  the  bellows, 
chimney  is  a  trough  for  water,  into  which  the  fitted  with  a  treadle,  by  which  it  may  be  work- 
tools  and  work  are  dipped,  as  may  be  convenient,  ed  with  the  foot.  This  forge  is  much  employed 
to  oool  them.  It  serves  also,  if  kept  sorupu-  in  various  workshops,  and  is  especially  useful  in 
loualy  6*00  from  grease,  for  tempering  articles  operations  requiring  a  forge  for  a  short  time 
of  steel ;  and  the  water  is  also  frequently  sprin-  only  in  any  one  place. — ^The  great  forges  in 
kled  with  a  broom  dipped  in  it  over  the  fire,  to  which  are  fabricated  the  immense  wrought  iron 
check  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  at  the  surface,  shafts  for  ocean  steamers  present  the  same  class 
A  stock  of  fuel  is  kept  on  the  hearth  by  the  of  operations,  with  some  new  appliances,  how- 
trouffh,  and  as  wanted  it  is  drawn  forward  upon  ever,  adapted  to  the  ^gantic  scale  upon  which 
tiie  nre.  Conveniently  near  the  hearth,  ana  at  the  work  is  done.  The  fires  in  these  forges  are 
the  same  height,  is  set  the  anvil,  upon  which  either  large  reverberatories.  or  close  furnaces, 
the  smith  places  the  heated  iron  as  he  takes  it  blown  by  a  powerful  fan  blast.  The  work  is 
from  the  fire.  This  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  commenced  by  introducing  15  to  20  pieces  of 
particularly  described  under  its  own  name  in  square  iron  bound  together,  making,  it  may  be, 
this  work.  As  the  smith  holds  the  hot  iron  a  bundle  6  feet  long  and  2  feet  square,  into  the 
upon  the  anvil  with  his  left  hand,  he  hammers  fVirnace.  When  one  end  is  brought  to  a  welding 
it  with  the  right,  directing  his  blows  and  turn-  heat  the  mass  is  swung  out  suspended  in  chains 
ing  the  work  to  receive  the  precise  effect  in  a  from  the  great  crane  made  for  this  use,  and  nn- 
manner  to  be  acquired  only  by  long  practice,  der  the  heavy  hammer  of  6  to  10  tons  weight 
Jt  the  work  is  heavy,  he  requires  an  assistant  to  the  pieces  are  made  to  unite.  One  long  rod  is 
aid  the  forging  by  striking  with  a  heavy  sledge,  left  projecting  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
while  he  turns  the  piece  to  receive  the  blows,  mass,  and  serves  when  swung  in  the  crane  as  a 
and  strikes  himself  in  turn  with  his  hand  ham-  guide  rod,  or  porter,  as  it  is  called.  By  means 
mer,  tapping  it  at  last  upon  the  face  of  the  an-  of  the  pulleys  which  sustain  the  load  running 
Yil  as  the  signal,  universally  adopted,  for  the  forward  and  back  upon  the  jib  of  the  crane,  the 
blows  to  cease.  Hammers  are  employed  of  a  mass  is  brought  to  any  desired  point  within 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  adapted  to  the  area  traversed  by  the  swing  of  the  crane; 
the  different  kinds  of  work.  There  are  also  and  by  means  of  a  cross  lever  or  handle  fixed  to 
punches  for  driving  holes  through  the  soft  the  end  of  the  porter  the  men  are  enabled  to  turn 
uon,  diisels  of  numerous  shapes,  and  swaging  the  mass  of  iron  while  the  other  end  of  it  is 
tools,  which  are  generally  in  pairs,  and  c^ed  receiving  upon  the  anvil  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
top  and  bottom  tools,  the  latter  fitting  by  a  mer.  When  the  iron  has  been  sufficiently  ham- 
tang  into  a  hole  in  the  anvil.  When  one  of  mered,  it  is  returned  to  the  furnace  to  be  again 
these  is  thus  placed,  the  work  is  laid  on  its  up-  heatedi,  so  as  to  extend  the  weld  throughout  the 
per  surface,  and  is  then  driven  by  the  hammer  whole  mass.  After  this  a  slab  of  wrought  iron, 
till  the  soft  iron  receives  the  reverse  form  of  called  by  the  workmen  a  use,  is  welded  on  one 
the  swaging  tool ;  or  the  top  tool,  secured  to  a  side  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  and  imder  the 
handle  of  twisted  rods  of  hazel  or  other  suitable  hammer  the  shaft  thus  built  up  is  drawn  down 
wood,  is  held  upon  the  surface  of  the  work,  and  to  the  required  size.  New  additions  are  repeat- 
the  assistant  striking  it  with  the  sledge  gives  to  edly  made  in  this  way  until  the  desired  length 
the  iron  the  form  aue  to  both  swaging  tools,  is  obtained.    Only  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  throst 
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into  the  farnace,  and  the  aperture  which  remains  wherebj  the  legal  operatioii  of  ft  it  matorianT 
open  aroand  it  is  stopped  daring  the  heating  bj  ohaneed ;  nor  do  we  loiow  why  the  aama  roM 
fire  brick  and  clay.  The  end  outside  remains  shoim  not  include  a  change  only  in  the  pimo* 
supported  in  the  chains  from  the  crane.  The  tuation.  Forgery  may  coiuist  in  the  application 
recently  invented  steam  hammers  employed  in  of  a  false  name  to  a  true  instmmenti  or  of  a 
this  work  are  described  in  the  article  Haiimeb.  true  name  to  a  fdse  instrument,  or  even  of  a 
By  the  use  of  this  powerful  machine  the  heavy  genuine  name  to  a  genuine  instrument^  if  the 
shafts  of  ocean  steamers  are  fabricated,  the  name  thus  appended  gives  rights  or  imposes  lia- 
largest  masses  ofiron  forged  in  single  pieces.  The  bilities  whidi  the  piurty  appending  it  had  so 
weight  of  the  intermediate  padme  shaft  of  the  right  to  give  or  impose,  and  be  appended  the 
Great  Eastern,  or  Leviathan,  which  was  launch-  name  falsely  for  the  purpose  of  fraod  and  de- 
ed Jan.  80,  1858,  is  upwards  of  22  tons,  and  that  ception.  If  one  employed  to  draw  a  will  at  tbs 
of  the  cranks  11  tons.  Its  length  is  23  feet,  and  dictation  of  the  testator,  wrote  it  all  as  dietat- 
its  diameter  2  feet  2  inches,  and  it  is  2  feet  in  ed,  excepting  that  he  inserted  one  or  more  1^^ 
diameter  at  the  main  bearings.  The  cranks  are  cies  without  direction,  or  one  or  more  material 
7  feet  long  between  the  centres.  The  screw  provisions  of  any  kind,  and  then  presenting  the 
shaft  is  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  178  feet  will  to  the  testator  as  written  agreeably  to  his 
long,  and  its  whole  weight  about  135  tons,  direction,  thus  obtained  his  signature,  it  Ins 
The  largest  shaft  yet  made  in  the  United  States  been  held  that  this  is  a  forgery.  But  in  one 
was  produced  at  a  forge  in  Reading,  Penn.,  for  case  where  a  scrivener  thus  inserted  a  legacy  to 
the  Collins  steamer  Adriatic.  At  the  Atlantic  himself  instead  of  to  another,  the  En^ish  eoat 
forge  in  New  York  and  the  Franklin  forge,  other  of  chancery,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
sh^  have  been  made  nearly  as  large.  One  at  rights  of  the  intended  legatee,  a^udged  the 
the  fonner,  made  for  the  steamer  Niagara,  had  legacy  to  the  scrivener  to  be  valid,  ud  then 
a  crank  worked  in  the  middle  portion,  and  one  ordered  him  to  take  it  as  trustee  for  the  intended 
*near  each  extremity.  The  largest  diameter  was  legatee.  To  constitute  the  foi^ry  of  a  name,  it 
19  inches,  average  about  17  inches.  The  ex-  must  be  the  name  of  some  person  actasSy  ex- 
treme lengtii  was  29^  feet,  to  which  should  be  isting,  or  represented  as  aotusJly  existing;  and 
added  3  feet  more  for  the  arms  of  each  of  the  if  a  name  be  written  which  belongs  to  a  Uiiog 
cranks,  making  88i  feet  in  all.  The  bearings  man,  but  with  an  additicai  ordescriptioawhm 
were  14^  and  1 5i  inches.  The  total  weight  was  corresponds  to  none  that  exists  and  preveDti  the 
about  25,000  lbs.  name  from  attaching  or  belonginff  to  any  onsi 
FORGERY,  in  general,  means  the  illegal  M-  this  is  said  not  to  be  a  forgery.  Theinstrameot 
sificatioa  or  counterfeiting  of  a  writing.  Al-  need  not  be  such  that  if  genuine  it  wonld  be 
though  this  offence  is  the  subject  of  a  great  var-  certainly  valid  in  law ;  but  it  must  purport  sad 
iety  of  cases  in  England  and  the  United  States,  appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  have  legal  validity 
the  definitions  do  not  quite  agree.  That  given  and  efficacy ;  thus,  in  England,  one  may  be 
in  East^s  ^  Pleas  of  the  Crown"  (vol.  ii.  p.  convicted  for  the  forgery  of  an  unstamped 
852)  is:  ^A  false  making  of  any  written  in-  note,  although  such  a  note  could  not  be  enfonsd 
strament  for  the  purpose  of  fhiud  and  deceit"  any  more  than  blank  paper.  It  is  saSd,  how- 
This  definition,  he  says,  results  from  a  compar-  ever,  that  the  falsification  of  an  instromeot 
ison  of  all  the  authorities.  But  bv  making  we  which  if  genuine  would  be  wholly  illegal,  that 
must  understand  also  addition,  subtraction,  or  is.  ^^^  merely  void,  but  prohibited  «nd  itself  so 
other  material  alteration,  which  indeed  East  offence,  is  not  forgery.  When  one  foiged  the 
himself  admits ;  and  by  instrument,  some  paper  will  of  a  living  person,  and,  falsely  repreaeiitiDg 
or  document  which  is  intended  to  have  and  ap-  him  to  be  dead,  obtahied  the  money,  this  was 
parently  may  have  some  efficacy  in  law  as  the  held  to  be  forgery ;  and  on  the  other  haod| 
foundation  of  legal  right  or  liability.  Hence  when  one  falsely  and  firandidently  appoided  to 
we  regard  as  the  best  definition  of  forgery  a  will  the  name  of  a  person  who  never  bad  tx- 
which  we  know  that  in  Bishop's  *^  Criminal  isted,  it  was  hold  to  be  Ibi^gery.— At  comnum 
Law,"  vol.  iL  sec.  432 :  *^  Forgery  is  the  false  law,  the  publication  or  uttering  of  the  forged 
making,  or  materially  altering,  with  intent  to  instrument,  or,  in  common  phraseology,  tha 
defraud,  of  any  writing,  which,  if  genuine,  making  of  any  use  of  it,  is  not  neoessazy  to 
might  apparently  be  of  legal  efficacy  in  the  constitute  forgery ;  thus,  a  man  was  eoovietsd 
foundation  of  a  legal  liability."  For  it  is  not  of  forgery  of  a  note,  which  he  had  made  wi^ 
every  falsification  of  writing  which  constitutes  fhmdiuent  intent,  but  still  retained  in  his  pocket 
forgery  in  a  legal  sense.  If  one  writes  letters  In  the  United  States^  however,  the  ststolss 
and  signs  them  with  the  name  of  another,  which  generally  make  the  uttering  or  nsmg  the  forged 
may  l^  very  injurious  not  only  to  the  feelings  of  instrument  essential  to  the  c^enoe.  It  may  be 
some  other  party  but  to  his  interestsL  he  is  not  well  to  remark  that  it  is  a  well  settled  role  of 
in  law  a  forger,  if  no  pecuniary  rights,  obliga-  law,  that  while  an  intent  to  deceive  and  defraod 
tions,  or  engagements  are  or  are  intended  to  be  is  an  essential  element  of  forgery,  yet  this  in- 
directly affected  by  this  falsehood.  The  falsi-  tent  is  often  conclusively  presumed  firom  die 
fication  need  not  be  of  a  name,  nor  of  the  whole  forgery  itself;  thus,  if  one  forge  a  note,  or  uf 
of  an  instrument.  It  is  forgcty  if  it  relate  to  a  name  upon  a  note,  and  cause  tt  to  be  disooont- 
single  word,  or  even  to  apart  of  a  word,  as  aletter.  ed,  it  is  no  defenoe  whatever  to  tha  ohaiga  ef 
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Ibrgerj  that  he  intended  to  pay  the  note  him-  The  Greek  word  icptavpa  signifies  a  fork,  but 

aelf^  and  had  actuallj  made  adequate  provision  merely  a  flesh  fork,  employed  to  take  meat  from  a 

to  take  it  up  so  that  no  person  shonld  be  in-  boiling  pot,  and  not  one  used  at  table.  The  Latin 

jnred. — The  crime  of  forgery  was  so  easily  com-  words/urco,  /useirui^/urcillay  &ndfuscinula  are 

mitted,  and  detected  with  so  much  difficulty,  equally  inapplicable  to  our  modem  forks.    The 

and  attended  in  some  instances  with  such  ruin«  first  two  were  probably  instruments  which  ap- 

ons  consequences,  that  it  was  not  only  a  capital  preached  nearly  to  our  furnace  and  hay  forks, 

ofifence  in  England,  but  it  was  one  of  those  of-  The  fureilla  was  large  enough  for  a  weapon* 

fences  for  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  The  word  fascinula^  which  in  modem  times  is 

pardon.    But  the  severity  of  the  laws  in  rela-  nsed  chiefly  for  a  table  fork,  is  not  to  be  found 

tion  to  forgery  is  now  more  mitigated  in  £ng-  in  that  sense  in  any  of  the  old  Latin  writers. 

land,  and  it  is  not  a  capital  offence  in  any  part  The  old  translations  of  the  Bible  only  ezplidn 

of  the  United  States.  the  Greek  xp^aypa  hj/uscinula.    According  to 

FORG£T-ME-NOT(my<M0^wpaZt/«^m,  Roth),  some  records,  tne  nse  of  table  forks  seems  to 
a  pretty  little  European  plant,  which  grows  have  been  known  in  the  12th  century,  but  only 
almost  everywhere,  and  assumes  a  varied  aspect  exceptionally.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  in- 
according  to  its  situation.  It  is  dwar^  rough,  ventory  of  a  prince's  plate  in  1879,  but  they 
and  hairy  in  dry  places,  as  on  old  walls ;  but  be-  did  not  come  into  more  general  use  in  Italy 
eomes  larger  and  smoother  in  muddy  ditches,  till  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Galeotds 
It  does  well  when  planted  in  shady  places  in  the  Martins,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  upon  Mat- 
l^u^en,  or  even  if  cultivated  in  pots.  Its  flowers  thias  Gorvinus,  king  of  Hungary  (1458-1490),  at 
are  borne  in  slender  curving  racemes,  bending  whose  court  he  resided,  praises  the  king  for  eat- 
at  the  top  like  a  scorpion's  tail,  whence  it  was  ing  without  a  fork,  yet  conversing  at  the  same 
called  M.  seorpioides  by  some.  It  has  been  sue-  time,  and  never  soiling  his  clothes.  Martius 
oessfully  raised  in  the  United  States  in  places  states  that  forks  were  used  at  that  time  in 
where  there  was  abundance  of  water,  either  many  parts  of  Italy,  but  not  in  Hungary.  He 
standing  and  stagnant,  or  in  a  running  brook,  adds  that  meat  was  taken  hold  of  wiui  uie  fin- 
vhere  it  produces  many  fine  racemes  of  bright  gers,  which  on  that  account  were  much  stained 
blue  blossoms  throughout  the  summer,  which  with  safi&on,  a  condiment  then  put  into  sauces 
in  many  countries  are  considered  the  emblem  and  soups.  In  the  16th  century  forks  were  not 
€ji  friendship.  Independent  of  its  sentimental  yet  used  in  Sweden,  and  at  the  end  of  that  cen- 
<^aracter,  its  flowers  are  much  prized.  There  tury  they  were  entirely  new  even  at  ^e  court 
are  also  two  species  of  myoaotis  common  to  the  of  France.  In  the  convent  of  St.  Maur  in  France, 
United  States  at  the  northward,  viz. :  M,  vema  the  introduction  of  forks  was  opposed  as  sinful 
^nttall),  a  little,  grayish,  pubescent  annual,  by  the  old  and  conservative  monks,  and  advo- 
fiom  6  to  12  inches  high,  with  a  very  small  cated  by  the  young  and  progressive  brethren, 
whitish  corolla,  which  grows  upon  dry  rocks,  In  other  monasteries,  too,  the  use  of  forks  was 
where  the  soil  is  very  thin  and  parched,  the  for  a  considerable  time  forbidden,  and  consider- 
plant  disappearing  on  the  approach  of  hot  ed  a  superfluous  luxury.  Thomas  Coryat,  who 
weather;  and  the  scorpion  grass  (M,  laacoy  travelled  in  1608  on  the  continent,  and  published 
Lehm.),  with  a  slender  smoothish  stem,  from  in  1611  an  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title 
one  to  two  feet  long,  branching,  and  bearing  at  of  ^^  Crudities,^'  says :  **•  J  observed  a  custome  in 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  racemes  of  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes  through  the 
bright  blue,  yellow-throated  corollas,  seen  in  which  j  passed,  that  is  not  nsed  in  any  other 
aommer  in  muddy  bottomed  ditches  and  rivu-  country  that  j  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  j 
lets,  and  near  open  springs  of  water.  Professor  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Ghristendome 
Gray  makes  the  latter  a  variety  only  of  if.  pa-  doth  use  it^  but  only  Italy.  The  Italians,  and 
Iwtris.  also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy, 

FORK,  an  implement  consisting  of  a  handle  do  alwaies  at  their  meales  nse  a  little  forke 
and  two  or  more  prongs,  used  to  lift  certain  when  they  cut  their  meate.  This  form  of  feed- 
substances  more  conveniently  than  with  the  ing  j  understand  is  generally  nsed  in  all  places 
unaided  fingers.  There  are  various  kinds  of  of  Italy;  their  forkes  for  the  most  part  being 
J^rks,  such  as  those  nsed  for  agricultural,  manu-  made  of  yronn  or  Steele,  and  some  of  nlver,  bat 
fiMsturing,  and  domestic  purposes.  The  last  these  are  used  only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason 
kind,  which  are  of  course  the  most  used,  pos-  of  this  their  curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian 
eess  a  historical  interest.  Table  forks  do  not  cannot  by  any  means  indure  to  have  his  dish 
aeem  to  have  been  known  in  antiquity,  though  touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all  men^s  fingers  are 
some  archaoologists,  as  Oaylus  and  Grignon,  not  alike  cleane.  Hereupon  I  myself  thought 
have  found  articles  among  the  rubbish  in  the  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this  fork- 
Appian  way  and  in  the  ruius  of  a  Roman  town  ed  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  j  was  in 
in  Ohampagne,which  they  considered  to  be  table  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in 
forks.  The  Jews  and  Etruscans  did  not  use  any  England  since  j  came  home ;  being  once  quipped 
at  table,  though  they  had  forks  for  other  pur-  for  that  frequent  using  of  my  forke  by  a  certain 
poses.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  a  large  fork  learned  gentleman,  a  famiuar  friend  of  mine, 
for  stirring  the  fire  or  water  in  the  kitchens,  and  one  Mr.  Laurence  Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry 
forks  of  wood  were  used  by  Egyptian  peasants,  humour  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table  fktre^f^r 
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only  for  using  a  forke  at  foeding,  bnt  for  no  masters  frequently  daring  the  wan  of  fbi 
other  cause/'  The  use  of  forks  was  at  first  Gnelphs  and  GhiDellines,  was  added  to  tka 
mnch  ridiculed  in  England ;  in  one  of  Beaumont  Papal  States  bj  Pope  JuUna  11^  taken  bj  the 
and  Fletcher's  plays  *^  your  fork- carving  trav-  French  and  made  the  oi^tal  of  the  department 
eller"  is  spoken  of  very  contemptuously ;  and  of  the  Bubicon  in  1797,  and  reitored  to  the  Bo- 
Ben  Jonson   has  also  ridiculed  them  in  his  man  see  in  1814. 

^*  Devil  is  an  Ass :''  FORLI,  Mklozzo  da,  an  Italian  painter,  floor- 

Theiandabie  ll8eoffork^  ^^hed  in  the  16th  centory.    He  was  the  first 

BroQght  Into  castom  here  as  they  are  in  Italy,  who  applied  the  art  of  foreihorteDing  tO  Um 

To  the  apariDg  of  napkins.  pamtings  of  vaulted  celllnga.    About  1478  he 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts  that  among  the  Scotch  high-  p<unted  the  ^  Ascension"  in  the  great  chapel  of 

landers  even  knives  have  been  introd^c^  at  ta-  the  Santi  Apoetoli  at  Rome  for  CSirdinal  RIavioL 

ble  only  since  the  time  of  Uie  revolution.    The  In  1711,  when  the  chapel  waa  being  rebuilt,  tUi 

English,  Dutch  (tori*),  and  French  (/<>urc/k!)  have  paintine  was  out  out  of  the  ooling  and  plaeed 

adopted  the  Italian  names  /orca  and  forohetta  In  the  Quirinal  palace,  where  it  aUll  remaina. 
for  table  forks,  though  these  names  were  prob-       FORLORN  HOPE,  a  military  phrase,  de^ 

ably  used  at  an  earlier  period  to  denote  pitch-  nating  a  body  of  men  selected  mmi  an  arny 

forks,  flesh  forks,  and  other  large  instruments,  for  the  performance  of  pecoliarly  dangerous  or 

for  which  formerly  the  Low  Grerman  name  was  desperate  duties,  such  as  leading  the  aniidt 

ForJce,    The  German  word  Gahel  is  of  great  an-  upon  a  fortress  or  heading  a  peritoua  charge  In 

tiquity,  and  has  often  been  doubtfully  connected  battle.    They  are  usually  volmiteera,  and  Uums 

with  tJie  Latin  gabalue.    In  Spain  forks  con-  who  survive  are  generally  liberally  rewarded. 

tinned  to  be  rarities  till  a  comparatively  late  The  French  termS^i^fu  jptfrim,  LoidByvoo 

period.    In  the  interior  of  Russia  they  are  stiU  caUs  them 

not  much  in  use.  The  Chinese  use  no  forks,  but  ^«  ^^  of  hope,  minamed  ftirloni. 
have  instead  small  sticks  of  ivory  which  are  often  FORMES,  Kabl  Jeak,  a  German  Tocalut, 
of  fine  workmanship  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold,  bom  in  Mahlheim  on  the  Rhine,  Aug.  7, 1811. 
Elsewhere  in  Asia  and  Africa,  except  among  Uis  father  trained  him  to  an  eodesiaatii^  lift, 
European  settlers,  forks  are  unknown.  and  for  several  years  he  discharged  the  datioi 
FORLI,  a  legation  of  the  Papal  States,  bound-  of  sacristan  in  his  native  town.  Gifted  \tf  Di- 
ed N.  by  the  legation  of  Ravenna,  £.  by  the  ture  with  a  bass  voice  of  great  power  andoon- 
Adriatic,  S.  by  San  Marino  and  the  legation  of  pass,  he  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  fingiBg 
Urbino  e  Pesaro,  and  W.  by  Tuscany;  area,  m  the  church  choir,  and  was  indnced  to  go  apoQ 
about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 218,433.  On  the  tlie  stage.  He  made  his  d^bnt  at  Cologne  ii 
coast  and  for  some  distance  inland  the  surface  1841  in  the  part  of  Sarastro  in  Mozart'a  ZoLjikr* 
is  low  and  level,  but  the  W.  part  is  traversed  Flote.  In  1845  he  appeared  in  Vienna,  tod 
by  branches  of  the  Apennines.  The  principal  5  years  later  was  engaged  as  first  baseo  atngcr 
productions  are  grain,  hemp,  flax,  madder,  sof-  at  the  Italian  opera,  Oovent  Chirden,  LaodoB, 
fron,  anise,  bees,  and  silkworms.  No  mineral  of  to  compete  witn  Lablaohe,  then  singing  it 
much  value  is  found  except  sulphur,  which  is  the  queen^s  theatre.  During  the  next  0  or  7 
abundant.  Earthquakes  happen  frequently.  Tlie  years  he  sang  with  great  snooesa  in  the  principal 
interior  suffers  much  from  drought,  while  the  capitals  of  Europe,  particnlur^  London,  andh 
inhabitants  of  the  N.  E.  are  perhaps  eqmdly  the  latter  part  of  1857  made  a  profeaaional  viat 
afiiicted  by  unwholesome  marshes,  which  occupy  to  the  United  States,  in  the  chief  cities  of  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  land.  Manufactures  he  has  since  repeatedly  appeared.  In  addition 
have  made  more  progress  than  in  any  other  to  his  vocal  powers.  Formes  poaaeasea  great  d»- 
part  of  the  Papal  States. — ^Forli  (anc.  Forum  matic  abilities,  and  in  aeriona  parte  la  aoanaly 
Lifiii),  the  capital  of  the  above  legation,  is  a  less  distinguished  as  an  actor  tnan  aa  a  aioger. 
handsome  walled  town  on  the  ancient  JSmilian  Since  the  death  of  Lablaohe  he  ia  nnanrpaaaed, 
way,  88  m.  S.  E.  of  Bologna,  situated  in  a  fertile  if  not  unrivalled,  for  capacity  of  voice  and  fii^ 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  ish  and  vigor  of  style.  He  aaanmea  tngio  er 
rivers  Ronco  and  Montone;  pop.  16,000.  Its  comic  narts  with  equal  &dlitY.  Among  tboaa 
cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Torricclli.  Of  which  he  has  most  thoroogl^  identified  with 
the  9  odier  churches,  the  most  interesting  is  himself  are  Marcel  in  the  JBiig^unoU^  Lepo- 
probably  that  of  San  Girolamo,  where  rests  tlie  rello  in  Ihn  6i4fvanni,  ilgaroin  J^rwv'a  Ae&- 
body  of  King  Manfred.  The  town  lioU  is  re-  teit^  SonuBtro  in  the  Zauber/ldte^  Bertram  in 
makable  for  its  council  chamber,  decorated  with  Hobert  le  JDiabU,  Figaro  in  the  "Barber  of 
frescoes  by  Raphael.    One  of  its  palaces  (the  Pa-  Seville,"  &a 

lazzo  Guerini)  is  built  after  designs  by  Michel       FORMIO  AOID  (Lai  Jbrmiea.  an  antX  as 

Angelo.   There  are  28  convents.    The  manufac-  named  from  its  being  found  in  Uie  bo&a  of 

tures  ore  silk  ribbons,  silk  twist,  oil  clotli,  wool-  ants,  is  artificially  prepared  by  diaaolving  auar, 

len  goods,  wax,  nitre,  and  refined  sulphur.  The  starch,  or  tartaric  add  in  water,  addhig  aolfaa- 

city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  207  B.  0.  rio  acid,  and  distilling  the  miztnre  on  paras- 

by  the  consul  M.  Livius  Salinator,  and  to  have  ide  of  manganese.    cSirbonio  acid  om  eaeapai^ 

been  named  in  his  honor.    It  constituted  a  re-  and  formic  add  mixed  with  water  didila  OfW. 

public  at  one  period  in  the  middle  ages,  changed  It  is  colorkaa  and  tran^arent^  itMB^  Mid^  cf 
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flpecifio  grayity  1.1168,  its  composition  repre-  warlike  race  of  copper-colored  barbarians,  of 

sented  by  the  formola  Oj  HO 3  HO.  whom  the  Chinese  are  in  great  dread,  and  with 

FORMOSA  rPortngnese,  Bha  Formosa,  beanti-  whom  they  are  almost  constantly  at  war.  They 

fill  island ;  Ghmese,  Tai-wan,  the  terraced  bar-  resemble  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Phil- 

borX  an  island  in  the  China  sea,  between  lat.  21^  ippine  islands  in  appearance,  and  are  probably 

58'  and  26^  15'  K.,  and  long.  120''  and  122^  £.,  of  the  Malay  division  of  mankind.    They  wear 

separated  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Fo-kien  their  hair  long,  have  rings  in  their  ears,  and 

by  a  channel  80  m.  wide ;  length  250  m. ;  great-  are  clothed  only  with  a  piece  of  cotton  staff 

est  breadth  dibont  80  m.;  area  15,000  sq.m.;  pop.  wrapped  about  the  middle.     They  dwell  in 

probably  abftpt  2,000,000.  A  range  of  mountains  bamboo  cottages  raised  on  terraces  8  or  4  feet 

bceopies  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  mnniug  high.    They  have  no  written  language,  and  do 

from  N.  to  S.  Uirongh  its  entire  length.  As  some  not  appear  to  have  any  priesthoodl    Their  gov* 

of  the  sammits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  ernment  is  patriarchal,  petty  chiefs  and  councils 

tiieir  height  cannot  be  less  than  12,000  feet,  of  elders  ruling  them  in  the  manner  of  the  Amer- 

AmoDg  these  mountains  are  several  extinct  vol-  ican  Indians.  The  Chinese  represent  them  as  hon- 

oaooe8,and  sulphur,  naphtha,  and  other  volcanic  est  and  friendly  among  themselves,  but  as  ex- 

r)dnct8  are  found  in  abundance.    The  £.  coast  cessively  fierce  and  revengeful.    One  of  the  offi- 

high  imd  bold,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  cers  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  John  Hancock,  which 

liarbors.    The  W.  shore  is  flat,  and  has  some  visited  Formosa  in  1855,  describes  them  as 

good  ports  accessible  to  vessels  of  moderate  being  of  large  stature,  fine  forms,  copper  color, 

Ixanght    Ke-lung,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  high  cheek  bones,  heavy  jaws,   with  coarse 

ia  the  best  harbor,  and  is  accessible  to  large  black  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  and  a 

▼eesels,  though  it  is  not  safe  from  the  violent  manly,  independent  bearing.    Their  arms  are 

typhoons  to  which  the  sea  around  Formosa  is  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few  Chinese 

rsuliarly  subject    The  W.  part  of  the  island  matchlocks.    In  their  language  the  island  is 

a  very  fertile  plain,  watered  by  numerous  termed  Kaboski,  and  also  Gadavia.    8ome  of 

small  rivers,  running  from  the  mountains  to  these  people  have  been  subdued  by  the  Chinese, 

the  sea.    It  is  well  cultivated,  and  presents  the  and  are  kept  in  small  villages  in  a  kind  of  prsD- 

sppearance  of  a  vast  garden.    The  chief  pro-  dial  servitude. — ^Formosa  does  not  seem  to  have 

dnctions  are  rice,  sugar,   camphor,    tobacco,  been  known  to  the  Chinese  till  the  15th  cen- 

wfaeat,  maize,   beans,  radishes  of  great  size,  tury.     In  1582  a  Spanish  ship  was  wrecked 

pepper,  coffee,  tea,  indigo,  cotton,  flax,  silk,  there,  and  the  survivors  brought  the  first  ao- 

snd  oranges,  peaches,  plums,  and  a  great  variety  count  of  the  island  to  Europe.    In  1684  the 

of  other  fruits.    The  wild  animals  are  leopards,  Dutch  took  possession  of  it  and  built  several 

tigers,  wolves,  and  deer.  Pheasants  are  very  plen-  forts  and  factories,  but  in  1662  they  were  driven 

maX.    The  ox  and  buffalo  are  used  in  tillage,  out  by  a  famous  Chinese  pirate,  Coxinga,  who 

wad  horses,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  made  himself  king  of  the  W.  part,  ana  trans- 

nnmerons.    Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains,  and  mitted  the  sovereignty  to  his  descendants,  'v^ha 

there  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  N.  however,  submitted  in  1688  to  the  authority  of 

part.    Sulphur  and  salt  are  also  found.    The  the  Chinese  emperor,  to  whom  it  has  since  been 

commerce  of  the  island  with  the  mainland  of  tributary.    The  Chinese  colonists  have  frequent- 

C&ina  is  very  extensive,  and  employs  a  great  ly  rebelled,  and  in  1788  an  insurrection  broke 

number  of  junks.    Its  exports  are  rice,  of  which  out  which  cost  the  imperial  government  100,000 

500  junk  loads  are  annually  sent  to  China,  lives  and  an  immense  expenditure  of  money 

sugar,  beans,  sulphur,  camphor,  and  timber.    It  before  it  was  suppressed.    Psalmanazar,  whose 

imports  saltpetre,  opium,    and    manufactured  extraordinary  imposture  excited  so  much  atten- 

goods  of  all  kinds.    Of  late  years  it  has  been  tion  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 

moch  visited  by  American  ships  for  purposes  century,  pretended  to  be  a  native  of  Formosa, 

of  trade.    The  western  and  most  fertile  part  and  published  an  account  of  the  island  whicn 

of  the  island  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  who  have  was  entirely  fictitious. 

emigrated  to  Formosa  in  great  numbers  during  FORREST,  Edwin,  an  American  actor,  bom 

the  last  2  or  3  centuries.    They  are  industrious  in  Philadelphia,  March  9, 1806.    From  an  early 

and  prosperous,  skilful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  age  he  manifested  a  predilection  for  the  stag:e, 

and  enterprising  merchants.    Capt.  Eagleston,  and  in  his  12th  year  performed  female  parts  in 

a  Salem  shipmaster  who  visited  Formosa  in  the  old  South  street  theatre  in  Philadelphia. 

1857,  describes  them  as  civil  and  hospitable,  A  year  later  he  assumed  male  parts,  ana  on 

and  living  in  plenty ;  beggars,  so  numerous  on  Nov.  20,  1820,  made  his  d6but  at  the  Walnut 

Ibe  mainland  of  China,  being  entirely  unknown  street  theatre  as  young  Nerval  in  Home's  tra- 

amoDg  them.      The  women    are    small    and  gedy  of  "  Douglas."    A  protracted  professional 

coarse  in  appearance,  with  univers^y  small  tour  in  the  western  cities  of  the  Union  ensued, 

feet    The  capital  of  the  island  is  Tai-wan,  on  and  Forrest  returned  to  the  seaboard  with  con- 

the  S.  W.  side,  several  miles  from  the  sea.  siderable  reputation  for  histrionic  ability.  After 

Northward  of  Tai-wan  is  the  town  of  Tam-  successful  engagements  at  Albany  and  Phila- 

Bwy,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000.    The  delphia,  he  appeared  before  a  New  York  andi- 

£.  and  mountainous  part  of  Formosa  is  inde-  ence  in  July,  1826,  in  the  part  of  Othello.    His 

pendent  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  fine  natural  capacities  and  the  vigor  of  his  per- 
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Bonation  made  a  favorable  impression,  and  the  painted  piotnies  in  oiL  Hededonad  ft  rtataetta 
popularity  he  subsequently  emoyed  may  be  said  of  the  dake  of  Wellington,  "whid^  was  pntented 
to  date  from  this  occasion.  For  several  years  to  the  queen.  Among  his  works  are  the  *^  Wm- 
he  acted  in  the  principal  theatres  of  the  Union,  derings  of  a  Pen  and  Pencil,"  "  Oomic  Aritli- 
appearing  as  Othello,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Bichard  metic,^  "  Phantasmagoria  of  Fun,"  "  A  Ban- 
Ill.,  and  in  other  prominent  Shakespearean  die  of  CrowqniUs,"  and  a  variety  of  soriqp  books 
parts,  and  also  in  a  number  of  plays  by  Amer-  and  &iry  tales,  most  of  which  are  of  a  hamorons 
lean  authors,  the  most  successful  of  which  character  and  are  illustrated  by  himsell 
were  *^  Mctamora,"  written  for  the  actor  by  FOBSKAL,  Pktsb,  a  Swedish  traveller  and 
John  A.  Stone,  the  ^*  Gladiator,"  by  Dr.  Bird,  naturalist,  boom  in  kalmar  in  1786,  died  in 
and  ^^  Brutus,"  by  J.  Howard  Payne.  The  part  Terim,  Arabia,  July  11, 1763.  He  studied  in 
of  Metamoro,  and  tliat  of  Spartacus  in  the  *^  Gla-  the  university  of  Grdttingen,  and  under  Linnaiis 
diator,"  continue  to  be  among  the  most  popular  at  Upsal,  published  a  the«s  in  oppontion  to  the 
and  effective  that  ho  has  assumed.  In  1834  he  then  dommant  philosophy  of  Wolf,  and  incurred 
visited  England  and  acted  his  principal  charac-  the  displeasure  of  government  by  a  treatise  on 
ters  with  considerable  success,  for  which  he  civil  liberty.  He  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Macrcady,  ship  in  the  nidversity  of  Copenhagen,  and  hr 
who  had  shown  him  much  attention.  During  recommendation  of  linnsBUS  was  attached  with 
a  second  visit  to  England  in  1887  he  was  mar-  Niebuhr  and  others  to  the  scientific  expedition 
ried  to  Miss  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the  well  sent  to  Egypt  and  Arabia  by  the  king  of  Den* 
known  singer  of  that  name,  with  whom  he  re-  mark.  He  departed  in  1761,  and  during  the  8 
turned  to  the  United  States  in  1838.  In  1844  years  preceding  his  death  by  the  plague  collected 
he  went  a  third  time  to  England,  remaining  materials  for  8  important  works  deBcriptive  of 
there  2  years.  On  this  occasion  a  rupture  oc-  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  East,  published  under 
curred  in  the  friendly  relations  which  had  pre-  the  editorial  care  of  Niebuhr. 
viously  subsisted  between  Mr.  Forrest  and  Mr.  FOBSTEB,  Ernst  JoACHiic,a  German  paint- 
Macrcady,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  er  and  writer  upon  art  bom  in  Mnnchengos- 
Forrest's  friends  espoused  his  quarrel  has  been  serstudt,  April  8, 1800.  After  studying  theology, 
ascribed  the  serious  riot  which  took  place  in  philosophy,  and  philology  at  Jena  and  Berlin, 
Astor  place,  New  York,  May  10,  1849,  during  he  devoted  himself  to  punting,  became  the 
an  engagement  of  Mr.  Macready  at  the  Astor  pupil  of  Cornelius  at  Munich  in  1828,  and  was 
place  opera  house.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  For-  employed  upon  frescoes  at  Bonn  and  Munich^ 
rest  separated  from  his  wife  for  alleged  mis-  in  1826  he  visited  Italy.  At  Pisa^  Bologna,  and 
conduct  on  her  part.  Subsequently  she  brought  otlier  cities,  he  collected  interesting  materials 
an  action  for  divorce  against  him  on  the  ground  for  a  history  of  Italian  art,  and  at  Padua  in  1887 
of  infidelity,  and  in  Jan.  1852,  obtained  a  ver-  discovered  and  restored  the  frescoes  in  the  cbi^^el 
diet  in  her  favor,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  of  St.  George,  and  made  a  valuable  cc^ection 
$3,000  as  alimony.  The  appeal  which  Mr.  of  designs  from  the  old  masters.  Since  return* 
Forrest  took  from  this  decision  is  still  (July,  ing  to  Munich  he  has  written  numerooa  worki| 
1859)  before  the  courts  of  New  York.  lie  chiefly  on  the  history  of  art  yC 
withdrew  from  the  stage  in  1858,  having  FOBSTEB,  Geobok,  an  English  traTelkl^ 
played  with  undiminished  effect  until  the  close  died  in  Nagpoor  in  1792.  He  was  in  the  ser- 
of  his  career,  and  accumulated  a  fortune  by  his  vice  of  the  East  India  company,  and  in  VfB^ 
professional  labors.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  undertook  an  overland  journey  from  hidia  to 
his  personation  of  characters  demanding  ro-  Bussia.  Disguised  as  a  Mussulman  merchant^ 
bust  action  and  physical  power,  such  as  Jack  and  able  to  speak  Hindoo,  Perdan,  and  the 
Cade,  Spartacus,  and  Metamora.  Mahratta  dialect  with  facUi^,  he  proceeded  by 
FOBBESTEK,  Alfred  IIenrt,  better  known  Bellaspoor  and  Jambo  through  the  vale  of  Gadi* 
by  his  7iom  de  plume  of  Alfred  CrowquiU,  an  mere,  which  had  been  visited  before  by  no 
English  author  and  artist,  born  in  London  in  European  traveller  except  Bernier.  He  piiwcd 
1806.  Ue  was  brought  up  to  be  a  stock  bro-  byCabool,Candahar,andHerat,tothe80fntlieni 
ker,  but  at  the  age  of  15  commenced  the  career  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  travelled  thenoa 
of  an  author  by  publishing  a  variety  of  papers  through  Bussia,  arriving  in  Endand  in  1784. 
in  the  magazines.  A  few  years  afterward  he  After  publishing  ^  Sketches  of  we  Mythology 
took  up  drawing  with  a  view  of  illustrating  his  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos  "  (London,  19B6), 
own  works,  and  first  appeared  before  the  public  he  returned  to  Calcutta,  where  in  1790  appear- 
in  the  joint  capacity  of  author  and  artist  in  1826  ed  the  first  volume  of  his  "Journey  from  Mn- 
in  ^'Eccentric  Tales."  lie  was  afterward  one  gal  to  England,"  dec  It  was  republished  in  Lorn- 
of  the  contributors  of  the  '^  Humorist"  papers  don  in  1798,  together  with  the  second  TolnnM^ 
to  Colburn^s  ^^  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  which  was  printed  from  his  manuscripts. 
subsequently  was  connected  with  ^'Bentley^s  FOBSTEB,  HsiNBion,  one  of  the  m^estliTing 
Miscellany"  during  the  editorship  of  Dickens,  pulpit  orators  of  the  Boman  Cath&o  chnreh  in 
He  was  also  among  the  first  illustrators  of  Germany,  bom  at  Grossglooau,  Fmssian  Silesii^ 
"  Punch"  and  the  '^  Blustrated  London  News."  Nov.  24, 1799,  studied  theology  in  BredM|  WM 
Of  late  years  he  has  been  an  exhibitor  of  pen-  ordained  as  priest  in  1826,  ^p(^ted  canon 
and-ink  drawings  at  the  royal  academy,  and  has  of  the  cathe&id  in  I887|  afterward  intpr?^ 
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Hf  the  theologioal  seminary  and  preacher  at  ing  liis  father  to  Saratov,  he  stadied  nearly  a 

atM  cathedral,  opposed  with  great  zeal  the  infla-  vear  in  St  Petershnrg,  and  went  thence  ^o  £ng- 

eDoe  of  Ronge,  hecame  in  1848  a  member  of  the  land,  where  he  gave  instmction  in  French  and 

Rankfort  parliament,  attended,  in  Nov.  1648,  Grerman,  and  translated   several  works   into 

liie  synod  of  the  German  bishops  of  Wnrzbnrg,  English.    He  went  with  Cook  on  his  second 

md  was  made  in  1858  prince-bishop  of  Breslan.  voyage  roond  the  world,  a  narrative  of  which 

FDRSTER,  JoHANir  KKnmoLD,  a  German  trav-  he  published  after  his  retom,  receiving  scientific 

dler  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Dirschan,  Prussia,  notes  for  it  from  his  father,  thus  eluding  the 

00b  22, 1729,  died  in  Halle,  Dec.  9, 1798,  was  agreement  by  which  the  elder  Forster  was  vir- 

isaoended  from  an  exiled  Scottish  border  family.  tuaUy  prohibited  fh>m  publishing  a  narrative. 

Be  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Bantzio  for  the  After  residing  in  Paris  and  Holland,  he  was  for 

teioal  profession,  and  in  1758  became  pastor  '6  years  professor  of  natural  history  in  Cassel, 

aft  Kassenhnben,   near  Bantzic,  but  devoted  whence  in  1784  hepassed  to  the  same  professor- 

Umaelf  especially  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  ship  in  WUna.    Ho  was  appointed  nistoriog* 

pUkaophy,  and  geography.    In  1765  he  went  rapher  to  an  expedition  round  the  world  under 

wUh  his  son  Johann  G^org  as  an  sgent  of  the  the  patronage  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  but  the 

Bnwian  government  to  investigate  the  condition  project  was  prevented  by  th6  Turkidi  war.    He 

tf  the  colony  at  Saratov  in  southern  Russia,  became   librarian  to  the  electoral  prince  of 

M;  received  only  slight  recompense  for  his  Mentz,  but  in  1792,  on  the  occupation  of  that 

kbon,  and  in  the  following  year  repaired  to  city  by  the  French,  he  engaged  actively  in  sup- 

l^iondon.    He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  natn-  port  of  republican  principles  and  in  1793  was 

m  Mstoiy  and  of  the  French  and  German  Ian-  sent  to  Paris  as  agent  of  Mentz  to  solicit  its 

gMgea  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  and  in  incorporation  with  France.    After  the  recapture 

IfTS  accompanied  Capt  Cook  on  his  second  of  that  city  by  the  Prussians^  Forster  lost  lul  his 

TOyage  to  the  south  seas,  being  engaged  as  property,  his  books,  and  his  MSS.,  and  resolvea 

Mfaralfet  of  the  expedition.    After  his  return  to  go  to  India,  but  died  while  studying  the  orien- 

ha  tenished  many  materials  to  his  son,  the  his-  tal  langnages  in  Paris.    He  is  accounted  one  of 

ftteiao  of  the  expedition,  and  published  his  the  classical  writers  of  Germany.    Alexander 

totudcal  observations  in  a  special  work  (Lon-  von  Humboldt  says  in  his  *'Oosmos":  *'The 

dra^  1776),  and  also  **  Observations  made  during  writer  who  in  our  Grerman  literature,  according 

^Yoyage  round  the  World  on  Physical  Geog-  to  my  opinion,  has  most  vigorously  and  success- 

niibsTt  Natural  History,  and  Ethic  Philosophy''  fully  opened  the  path  of  the  scientific  study  of 

"*      *      1778).    The  government  did  not  aid  nature,  is  my  celebrated  teacher  and  friend, 

lese  publications,  regarding  the  narra-  George  Forster.   Through  him  began  a  new  era 

ti  his  son  as  an  evasion  of  the  conditions  of  scientific  voyages,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 

'  I  engagement,  and  not  being  satined  with  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  history 

reflections  contained  in  that  work.    Im-  and  geography  of  different  countries.    Gifted 

priioiied  for  debt,  he  was  released  chiefly  through  with  delicate  easthetio  feelings,  and  retaining 

fhe  interest  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswig  a  vivid  impression  of  the  pictures  with  which 

received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Tahiti  and  the  other  then  happy  islands  of  the 

Qlibrd,  and  in  1780  was  appointed  professor  of  Pacific  had  filled  his  ima^ation,  as  in  recent 

natoral  history  at  Halle,  an  ofSce  which  he  re-  timesthatof  Charles  Darwm,  George  Forster  was 

tttbied  till  his  death.    His  quickness  of  temper  the  first  to  depict  in  pleasing  colon  the  changing 

and  plainness  of  speech  exposed  him  to  many  stages  of  vegetation,  the  rcufation  of  cUmate  and 

^iocBtiona,  and  his  love  of  play  and  passion  for  of  articles  of  food  in  their  influence  on  the 

iflveamnff  his  collections  at  whatever  expense  civilization  of  mankind,  according  to  differ- 

•Ibo  iBvolved  him  in  difSculties ;  but  his  Intel-  enccs  of  animal  descent  and  habitation.    All 

leelnal  acuteness  and  wonderful  memory  gave  that  can  give  truth,  individuality,  and  distinct- 

^ne  and  success  to  his  lectures  and  publications,  iveness  to  the  delineation  of  exotic  nature  la 

Sa  wrote  and  spoke  17  languages,  could  be  united  in  his  works.    We  trace  not  only  in  his 

wenliarly  charmmg  in  conversation,  'and  was  admirable  description  of  Cook's  second  voyage 

lltefflar  with  general  and  especially  with  clas-  of  discovery,  but  still  more  in  his  smaller  writ- 

aloal  literature.  Among  his  works,  beside  those  ings,  the  germ  of  that  richer  fruit  which  haa 

alKyve  mentioned,  are  Liber  Sin^ularis  de  Bysio  since  been  matured."  Beside  numerous  trans- 

\orum  (London,  1776) ;  Zoohgia  Inaiea  lations,  his  most  important  works  are  on  sub- 

1781);  Beobachtungen  und  Wdhrheiten  Jects   of  natural  history  and   ethnology,  as 

I,  1798) ;  and  Oeschichte  der  Entdteh-  JSleine  8chr\ften^  ein  BeUrag  tttr  Zdnder-und 

tm^nm  vnd  aehifffahrten  im  ITorden  (Frank-  VdlhefJeunde^  NcOwrgeBchiohte  vnd  PhUoiophie 

Ibit,  1764).    The  last  was  translated  into  Eng-  des  Lebent  (6  vols.,  Berlin,  l789-'97),  and  Anr 

Udi  (Lonoon,  178Q,  and  contains  much  useful  skhtmv<milfiederr7iein^wm  Brabant,  Flandern^ 

fnlimnation  and  ingenious  conjecture,  together  Holland,  England^  vnd  Ihtnkreieh  (8  vols., 

vitii  many  01-natured  reflections,  particularly  Berlin.  1791-^94).    He  was  the  first  to  translate 

on  the  English.— Johann  Geobo  Ajdah,  eldest  into  German  the  Saeontala  of  Kalidasa.    His 

ion  of  tiie  prece^ng,  a  German  traveller  and  widow,  the   daughter  of  Heyn&    afterward 

naturalist,  bom  in  l^iassenhuben,  Nov.  26, 1754^  known  as  Therese  Huber,  published  a  collection 

Oed  in  Pii^  Eeb.  Id,  1794.  After  accompany-  of  hia  letters  (9  yola^  lldpeio,  1828-'9).    Hfa 

VOL.  vn. — 89 
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complete  works  were  edited  hj  bis  daughter,  night  from  the  observatory  at  Greenwich.    He 

with  a  critical  notice  by  G.  G.  Gervinos  (9  vols.,  soon  after  settled  on  his  estate  in  HartweU, 

Lcipsio,  1843-^4).  Sussex,  where  he   subsequently  resided,  fro- 

FORST£R,JouN,  an  English  journalist  and  au-  quently  visiting  the  continent.    Beside  many 

thor,  formerly  editor  ofthe  London  "Examiner,"  papers  in  the  ^^Philosophical  Magazine/'  hu 

born  in  Newcastle  in  1812.    He  was  educated  at  principal  writings  are  the  "  Perennial  Calen- 

the  university  of  London,  and  was  a  member  of  dar"  (London,  1824);  *^  Pocket  Encydopsodia 

its  first  law  class.    With  his  classmates  he  estab-  of  Natural  Phenomena"  (London,  1827),  a  com- 

lished  the  "London  University  Magazine,"  out  pendium  of  prognostications  of  the  weather; 

of  which  grew  the  "  Englishman's  Magazine,"  BeobaeJUungen   uber  den  EinfivM  de$  iMftr 

among  his  contributions  to  which  was  a  series  Druchs  avfda.%  Qehwr  (Frankfort,  1835) ;  OhUr- 

of  biographical  articles  on  ^e  "  Early  Patriots  vations  9ur  Vinfiuence  dea  eotnite$  (1886) ;  the 

of  England,"  which  were  subsequently  enlarged  whimsical  Annales  tTun  phyneien  %cyageur 

into  his  "  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Com-  (Bruges,    1850) ;   EpistoUmum  Fonterianum 

monwealth,"  making  5  vols,  in  "  Lardner's  (Brussels,  1852),  a  collection  of  ociginal  letters 

Cabinet  Oyclopasdia,"  and  republished  in  New  from  eminent  men  (Locke,  TUlotson,  Warton, 

York,  in  1847.     It  is  especially  exact  in  its  Cromwell)  preserved  in  the  Forster  family; 

facts,  contains  much  information  not  before  and  several  poems  and  philosophical  writings. 

publislicd,  and  forms  a  complete  and  lucid  nar-  FORSYTH.    L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  N.  Carolina, 

rative  of  the  political  events  of  the  period  of  bounded  W.  by  Yadkin  river,  and  drained  by 

which  it  treats.    Mr.  Forster  pursued  the  study  its  affluents ;  area,  about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

of  law  under  Chitty,  and  was  called  to  the  1850,  11,168,  of  whom  1,853  were  slaves.    The 

bar,  but  soon  became  a  valued  contributor  to  surface  is  much  diversified.    The  soil  k  gener- 

pcriodicals.    In  1834  ho  connected  himself  with  ally  fertile,  and  the  staples  are  wheats  maiae. 

the  ^^  Examiner,"  of  which  he  became  the  solo  and  oats.    In  1850  the  productions  amoontea 

editor  in  1846,  and  from  tlie  time  of  his  first  to  40,735  bushels  of  wheat,  849,820  of  Indiaa 

connection  he  contributed  largely  to  every  num-  corn,  and  97,659  of  oats.    The  coonty  contain- 

ber  of  it,  in  both  the  departments  of  politics  ed  2  factories,  27  mills,  and  16  chnrcbes.     It 

and  literary  criticism.    He  was  also  for  4  years  was  formed  in  1849  of  tiie  southern  part  of 

the  editor  of  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,"  Stokes  co.    Capital,  Winston.    IL  A  ^.  oo.  of 

and  for  a  sliort  time  of  the  ^^  Daily  News  "  after  Ga.,  bounded  if.  and  S.  £.  by  the  Chattahoochee 

the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dickens.    In  1848  ap-  river;  area,  about  250  sq.   m.;  pop.  in  1853, 

peared  his  ^^Lifo  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  8,579,  of  whom  1,020  were  slaves.    Thesorfaoe 

Goldsmith,"  wliich  was  enlarged  into  the  ^^  Life  is  hilly,  and  in  some  places  monntaiDons.    The 

and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith "   (1854),   a  soil  is  everywhere  of  fair  quality,  and  in  the 

graceful  and  thorough  biography,  of  which  also  vicinity  of  the  rivers  is  allnvial  and  extremely 

an  abridgment  has  been  published  with  the  fertile.    Cotton,  grain,  and  potatoes  are  the 

same  title,    lie  has  frequently  contributed  to  staples,  and  in  1860  the  prodnotions  amounted 

the  ^'  Edinburgh"  and  the  ^^  Quarterly"  reviews,  to  472  bales  of  cotton,  839,954  bushels  of  Indiaii 

from  the  former  of  which  his  lives  of  Defoe  corn,  72,855  of  oats,  and  78,333  of  sweet  pota* 

and  of  Charles  Churchill  have  been  reprinted,  toes.    There  were  28  churches  and  405  poplls 

Uis  historical  and  biographical  essays  were  col-  attending  public  schools.    The  oounty  is  ro- 

lected  in  2  vols,  in  1858.    In  1856  he  was  ap-  markably  rich  in  minerals.    Silver,  copper,  and 

pointed  secretary  to  the  commission  of  lunacy,  a  considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  obtamed,  and 

place  worth  about  £1,600  a  year,  and  the  same  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  have  ooc^ 

year  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Henry  Col-  sionally  been  found.    Named  in  honor  of  John 

burn  (the  well-known  publisher),  a  lady  of  am-  Forsyth,  an  eminent   statesman  of  G^rgia. 

pie  fortune.  Capital,  Gumming.     Ydae  of  real  estate  in 

FORSTER,  Thomas  Ignatius  Maria,  an  1856,1786,228. 
English  meteorologist,  born  in  London,  Nov.  9,  FORSYTH,  Jomr,  an  American  senator  and 
1789,  died  about  1850.  He  was  early  interest-  secretary  of  state  under  Presidents  Jackson 
ed  in  natural  sciences,  and  published  a  "  Jour-  and  Van  Buren,  bom  in  i^oderic  co.,  Va., 
nal  of  the  Weather"  in  his  16th  year.  He  had  about  1781,  died  in  Washington,  Oct.  21,  1841. 
attracted  attention  by  publications  on  the  influ-  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1709, 
ence  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  spirituous  liquors  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Angosta,  Ga- 
upon  health,  and  on  the  natural  history  of  the  in  1802.  He  was  elected  attorney-general  m 
swallow,  when  in  1812  he  went  to  the  univer-  the  state  in  1808,  representative  in  congress  in 
sity  of  Cambridge,  where  in  the  following  year  1812,  and  U.  8.  senator  in  1818,  In  1820  he 
he  produced  an  annotated  edition  of  Aratus.  was  sent  to  Spain  as  resident  mimster,  where 
He  associated  himself  with  Spurzheim  in  prop-  he  conducted  the  negotiations  concerning  the 
agating  the  system  of  phrenology,  edited  an  edi-  ratification  and  execution  of  the  treaty  by  which 
tion  of  Catullus  (1816),  and  published  ^^Obser-  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In 
vations  on  the  Influence  of  Particular  States  of  1823  he  was  again  chosen  to  Uie  house  of  rep- 
tile Atmosphere  on  Human  Health  and  Dis-  resentatives,  and  was  one  of  the  main  snp* 
eases"  (London,  1817).  On  July  3, 1819,  ho  dis-  porters  in  congress  of  Gov.  Tronp  of  Gedrgui 
covered  a  comet  which  was  seen  on  the  same  m  lus  contest  with  the  "fttmnal  government 
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eonoernSng  the  removal  of  the  Creek  and  Chor-  streets,  on  which  stand  buildings  for  the  troops, 

oke0  Indians.    He  became  governor  of  Geor-  warehouses,  quartermaster's  establishment,  sta- 

fdtk  in  1827,  and  in  1829  was  again  returned  to  hies  for  8,000  horses  and  15,000  mules,  &c. 

tiM  U.  8.  senate.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  The  barrack  is  a  large  edifice,  3  stories  high, 

anti-tariff  convention  called  at  Milledgeville  in  and  the  hospital  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $12,000 

1882,  but  withdrew  from  it  on  the  aground  that  or  $15,000.    Connected  with  the  fort  are  sev- 

it  did  not  fairly  represent  the  people  of  Geor-  eral  large  farms.    Leavenworth  City  is  about  2 

1^;  and  he  opposed  the  South  Carolina  move-  m.  distajit. 

ment  of  nullitication  from  its  beginning,  and  FORT  MADISON,  the  capital  of  Lee  co., 

TOted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay^s  compromise  act  of  Iowa,  situated  on  beautiful  rising  ground  on  the 

1888.    In  the  debate  in  1834  on  the  removal  of  Mississippi,  12  m.  above  the  lower  rapids;  pop. 

tibe  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  bank,  he  supported  in  1853,  about  3,000.    It  was  the  site  of  a  fron- 

the  president,  who  afterward  appointed  him  sec-  tier  fort  erected  by  the  government  in  1808  as 

retary  of  state,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  a  defence  against  the  Indians.    The  garrison 

the  retirement  of  President  Van  Buren  in  1841.  was  forced  to  evacuate  it  in  1813,  when  it  was 

FORT  BEND,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  intersect-  burned,  and  few  traces  of  it  now  remain.    The 

ed  by  Brazos  river,  which  is  navigable  by  village  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  well  built,  with 

ftoimboats  daring  part  of  the  year,  and  touched  a  good  proportion  of  brick  houses,  a  substantial 

on  tlie  S.  W.  by  Bernard  river ;  area,  920  sq.  court  house,  and  5  or  6  churches.    It  is  the 

Bu;  pop.  in  1858,  4,134,  of  whom  2,714  were  seat  of  the  state  penitentiary,  a  fine  limest/^** 

daYCfl.    In  the  valleys  of  the  streams  the  soil  building,  and  is  connected  with  ^^        >" 

iiallayial  and  fertile.    The  rest  of  the  county,  side  of  the  river  by  a  st-p«*r..  Ar  v 

eoDfliflting  principally  of  prairies,  is  less  produc-  factures  it  has  prc-u'r  "--.i  '   .    »it    rnjiM.      l:uu 

tiTe,  bat  famishes  abundant  pasturage.    Timber  any  other  to^   .    >-    i!i    st/^to       ito  commerce 

ii  Ayand  in  the  river  bottoms,  Brazos  and  Ber-  is  extensive,  t                   'i^pot  and   shipping 

■■rd  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  thick  growth  of  point  for  immi     .  quantities  of  lumber,  grdn, 

oaik,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar.    The  staples  are  and  pork.    Two  newspapers  are  published  here. 

ootton,  sagar,  Indian  com,  and  live  stock.    In  FORT  KILET,  a  military  post  of  Kansas, 

1850  tiie  productions  amounted  to  2,405  bales  establislied  in  1858,  at  the  junction  of  Repnb- 

of  cotton,   100  hogsheads  of  sugar,   135,205  lican  and  Smoky  II ill  forks  of  Kansas  river,  on 

bnahela  of  Indian  com,  and  53,330  of  sweet  po-  the  great  emigrant  route  to  New  Mexico  and 

tatoea.    There  were  4  churches,  several  acado-  California,   140  m.  from  Fort   Leavenworth. 

ailei,  and  120  pupils  attending  public  schools.  With  the  latter  place  it  is  connected  by  an  ex- 

YiJlie  of  real  estate  in  1858,  $1,228,140.    Cap-  cellent  military  road,  completed  to  this  point  in 

SliL  Bichmond.              *  1854,  and  for  the  continuation  of  which  W.  to 

rOBT  DBS  MOINES,  the  capital  of  Iowa,  a  Bridger's  Pass,  on  the  boundary  between  Ne- 

floorishing  post  town  of  Polk  co.,  and  one  of  braska  and  Utah,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 

liie  most  important  places  in  the  interior  of  the  was  made  by  congress  in  1855.    The  fort  has 

■Ute;  pop.  in  1856,  3,830.    It  is  built  at  the  accommodations  for  a  large  force  of  cavalry, 

juaetion  of  the  Des  Moines  and  Kaccoon  rivers,  and  stone  barracks  for  8  infantry  companies, 

the  fbrmer  of  which,  on  the  completion  of  im-  and  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 

pi0¥ements  now  in  progress,  will  be  navigable  country,   abounding   in    timber,    forage,    and 

tlnit  fiur  by  steamboats.    The  water  power  fur-  water,  has  all  the  advantages  requisite  for  an 

■fabed  by  the  two  streams  is  employed  in  sev-  important  frontier  post.    There  is  a  Methodist 

cnlflonrand  saw  mills.    Timber  is  abundant  in  mission  in  the  neighborhood. 

Ae  Tidnity,  and  productive  coal  mines  have  FORT  ROYAL^  a  seaport  of  the  French 

lieen  opened.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  West  Indies,  and  capital  of  Martinique,  situated 

tOfWiL    For  many  years  this  was  a  military  sta-  on  a  deep  and  well  sheltered  bay  on  the  W.  side 

tkm  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  country,  but  the  of  the  island ;  pop.  11,300.    It  is  defended  by  a 

€ildfortwasabandonedinl846.  The  name  of  the  fort  which  commands  both  the  town  and  the 

town  has  recently  been  changed  to  Des  Moines,  harbor,  is  the  residence  of  the  French  governor, 

FORT  LARAMIE.    See  Labamie.  and  contains,   beside  the  parish  church  and 

TORT  I£AVENWORTII,  a  military  post  government  oflBces,  a  prison,  hospital,  barracks, 

of  y •"■*"*,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri,  and  an  arsenal.    In  1839  it  was  almost  wholly 

896  m.  above  its  mouth,  and   81  m.  above  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  over  500 

the  Junction  of  the  Kansas  river.    It  was  es-  lives  were  lost. 

tabluhed  in  1827,  is  important  as  a  general  FORT  ST.  DAVID,  a  town  on  the  Coroman- 

zendezYons  for   troops  proceeding  westward,  del  coast,  presidency    of  Madras,   Hindostan. 

and  as  a  depot  for  all  the  forts  on  the  great  It  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tripapo- 

Siiita  F6  and  Oregon  routes.    It  is  the  inter-  lore,  12  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Pondicherry,  and  was 

fleeting  point  of  nearly  all  the  great  military  formerly  well  fortijBed.    A  British  factory  was 

roads  of  the  territories,  one  mnning  8.  into  established  hero  in  1G91.    It  withstood  a  siege 

TesBB,  one  S.  W.  to  Santa  F6,  one  W.  to  Fort  by  the  French  in  1746,  and  from  that  period 

Biky,  and  a  fourth  N.  W.  to  posts  in  Nebraska,  remained  for  12  years  tlie  capital  of  the  British 

Utali,  Oregon,  California,  etc.     It  is  rapidly  possessions  in  this  part  of  India.    In  1758  the 

ioiproYing  in  appearance,  being  laid  out   in  French  under  Lally  besieged  it  again,  captured 
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it  after  a  short  resistance,  and  destroyed  its  for  romantio  scenery.    It  rises  from  tbe  oon- 

fortitications.  flaence  of  two  small  streams,  the  Dachnty  and 

FOKT  WAYNE,  a  flourisliing  city,  capital  the  Dha,  which  unite  on  the  K  E,  slope  of  Ben 

of  Allen  CO.,  Ind.,  situated  in  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  Lomond.  Thence,  under  the  name  of  the  Aren- 

well  cultivated  region  at  the  confluence  of  the  dow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  £.  through  the  fer- 

St.  Mary^s  and  St.  Josephs  rivers,  which  hero  tile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shut  in  on  either  side 

form  the  Maumce ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  15,000.  by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or  two  trib- 

It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  ^^  Twightwee  vil-  utaries  assumes  the  name  of  Forth.    From  this 

lage^^  of  the  Miami  Indians.    A  fort  was  erected  point  it  begins  to  present  the  remarkable  irreg- 

here  by  order  of  Gen.  Wayne  in  1704;  it  was  ularities  which  form  its  chief  characteristic, 

abandoned  in  1819,  and  in  1841  the  Indians  now  winding  gracefully  through  a  rich  lev^ 

were  removed  W.  of  the  Mississippi  river.    The  country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W.,  again 

town  has  grown  up  with  groat  rapidity,  and  is  sweeping  to  tlie  E.,  describing  at  times  almost 

now  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  complete  circles,  and  forming  all  along  its  course 

state.    It  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  2  rail-  many  beautiful  peninsulas.    The  most  singular 

roads,  one  running  from  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie  to  of  these  windings,  called  the  "links  of  Forth," 

the  state  line  in  Illinois,  and  the  other  from  occur  between  Alloa  and  Stirling,  the  distance 

Pittsburg,  Penn.,  to  Chicago.    Tlie  Wabash  and  between  which  places,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about 

Erie  canal  passes  by  it,  and  numerous  plank  6  m.,  while  by  water  it  is  12  m.    The  general 

roads  open  an  easy  communication  with  various  course  of  the  river  is  E.  or  S.  E.    Its  depth  is 

towns  of  Indiana  and  adjacent  states.    It  has  from  3  to  more  than  87  fathoms,  and  its  bottom 

an  active  trade,  is  the  see  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  is  generally  muddy.    The  tide  sets  up  from  the 

bishop,  and  contolTis  a  Methodist  female  college,  sea  as  far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  70  m. 

a  German  Eoman  Catholic  school  for  young  It  is  navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  100  tons, 

ladies  under  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  Provi-  and  to  AUoa  for  vessels  of  800  tons.  Its  length, 

deuce,  2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  15  including  all  its  sinuosities,  cannot  be  much 

churches.  less  than  170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  line  it 

FORTE,  in  music,  an  Italian  word  signifying  would  probably  not  exceed  90  m.    The  Teith, 

strong,  loud.    It  is  the  oposite  of  piano^  soft,  Allan,  and  Devon  are  its  largest  tributaries.    A 

and  implies  that  tlie  passage  to  which  it  is  affix-  canal  88  m.  in  length  connects  it  with  the  Clyde. 

ed  is  to  be  executed  loudly  or  forcibly.  At  Kincardine  it  begins  to  widen  into  an  estdaiy, 

FORTESCUE,  Sik  John,  an  English  lawyer,  called  the  frith  of  Forth,  between  the  counties 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YI.  and  Ed-  of  Clackmannan  and  Fife  on  the  K.,  and  of  Lin- 
ward  IV.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  lithgow,  Edinburgh,  2md  Haddington  on  the  8. 
uncertain.  In  1426  he  was  appointed  one  of  The  frith  contains  sewal  ialan£,  and  a  great 
the  governors  of  Lincolu^s  Inn,  and  in  1442  abundance  of  herrings  and  other  fish.  Length, 
(^ief  justice  of  the  king^s  bench.  He  was  a  50  m. ;  greatest  breath,  16  m. 
zealous  Lancastrian,  and  when  in'1461  the  for-  FORTIFICATION.  This  subjeot  is  some- 
tune  of  war  made  Henry  VI.  a  fugitive.  Fortes-  times  divided  into  defensive  fortification,  whieh 
cue  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  whore  Henry  provides  the  means  of  rendering  a  given  local- 
is  supposed  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor  ity,  ])ermanently  or  for  a  short  time  only,  capa^ 
of  England,  by  which  title  ho  has  been  men-  bio  of  defence ;  and  offensive  fortification, which 
tioned  by  several  writers.  Soon  after,  the  contains  the  rules  for  conducting  a  sieee.  •  We 
Yorkists,  who  at  that  period  controlled  the  par-  shall,  however,  treat  of  it  here  imder  the  three 
llament,  included  him  in  the  act  of  attainder  heads  of  Pebhanb5t  FonnnoATioir,  or  the 
which  was  passed  by  tbem  against  the  king,  mode  of  putting  a  locality,  in  time  of  peace, 
queen,  and  other  prominent  Lancastrians.  In  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  compel  the 
1463  he  fled  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar-  enemy  to  attack  it  by  a  regular  siege ;  the  art 
garet  and  her  son  Edward,  and  remained  abroad  of  Sieges  ;  and  Field  Fortification,  or  the  oon- 
several  years  attending  on  the  royal  exiles.  Ho  struction  of  temporary  works  to  strengthen  a 
returned  with  them  to  England,  but  after  the  given  point  in  consequence  of  the  momentny 
fatal  fight  at  Tewkesbury  in  1471,  he  became  a  importance  which  it  may  acquire  nnder  the 
prisoner  to  tbe  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having  ob-  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  campaign.  L  FkH- 
tained  his  pardon  and  liberty,  Fortescue  with-  vakent  Fobtificatiox.  The  oldest  form  of 
drew  to  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the  fortification  appears  to  be  the  stockade^  whIeh 
residue  of  his  days  in  retirement.  The  most  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  was  stiO  the 
celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  treatise  De  Laudi-  national  system  with  the  Turks  {^pdlankd^  and 
hu8  Legum  Anglice^  which  is  written  in  the  form  is  even  now  in  fhll  use  in  the  IndcnOhlnese  pea- 
of  a  dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed-  ninsula  among  the  Burmese.  It  consists  of  a 
ward  and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is  that  double  or  triple  row  of  stout  trees,  planted  np- 
of  Whitechurch,  published  in  the  beginning  of  right  and  near  each  other  in  the  gronnd,  fbnning 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latest  that  of  a  wa^l  aU  around  the  town  or  camp  to  1)6  defend- 
A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1825).  The  oldest  trans-  cd.  Darius  in  his  expedition  among  the  8(nrthi- 
lation  is  that  by  Mulcastcr  (London,  1516).  ans,  Cortes  at  Tabasco  in  Mexico,  anaOapt.Uook 

FORTH,  a  lar^o  river  of  Scotland,  the  Sd  of  in  New  ZcflJand,  all  came  in  contact  with  each 

that  country  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  stockades.    Sometimes  the  spaoe  between  the 
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rows  of  treefl  was  filled  tip  with  earth ;  in  other  These  towers  were  now  called  roundels  (ron- 

Snstancefl  the  trees  were  connected  and  held  to-  delli)^  and  were  made  large  enongh  to  hold  sev- 

gether  by  wicker  work.  The  next  step  was  the  eral  pieces  of  cannon.    To  enable  the  besieged 

erection  of  masonry  walls  instead  of  stockades,  to  work  cannon  on  the  wall  too,  a  rampart  of 

TMs  plan  secnred  greater  durability,  at  the  earth  was  thrown  up  behind  it  so  as  to  give  it 

nme  time  that  it  rendered  the  assault  far  more  the  necessary  width.  We  shall  soon  see  how  this 

difficult ;  and  from  the  days  of  Nineveh  and  earthwork  gradually  encroached  on  the  wall, 

Babylon  down  to  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  so  as  in  some  cases  to  supersede  it  altogether. 

masonry  walls  formed  the  exclusive  means  of  Albert  DQrer,  the  celebrated  German  painter 

fortifioation  among  all  the  more  civilized  na-  developed  this  system  of  roundels  to  its  high- 

tions.    The  walls  were  made  so  high  that  es-  est  perfection.    He  made  them  perfectly  inde- 

ttlade  was  rendered  diflBcult ;  they  were  made  pendent    forts,  intersecting  the  continuity  of 

tliiok  enough  to  offer  a  lengtliened  resistance  to  the  wall  at  certain  intervals,  and  with  case- 

fhe  battering  ram,  and  to  allow  the  defenders  mated  batteries  enfilading  the  ditch ;  of  his 

to  move  about  freely  on  the  top,  sheltered  by  a  masonry  narapets,  not  more  than  8  feet  higli  is 

thinner    masonry  parapet    with    battlements,  uncovered  (visible  to  the  besieger  and  subject 

through  the  embrasures  of  which  arrows  and  to  his  direct  fire) ;  and  in  order  to  complete 

other  missiles  might  be  shot  or  thrown  against  the  defence  of  the  ditch,  he  proposed  caponniireSj 

the  assailants.    To  increase  the  defence,  the  casemated  works  on  the  sole  of  the  ditch,  hid- 

parapet  was  soon  built  overhanging,  with  holes  den  from  the  eyes  of  the  besiegers,  with  embra- 

Detween  the  projecting  stones  on  wliich  it  rest-  sures  on  either  side  so  as  to  enfilade  the  ditch 

ed,  so  as  to  allow  the  besieged  to  see  the  foot  as  far  as  the  next  angle  of  the  polygon.    Al- 

of  the  wall  and  reach  an  enemy  who  might  most  all  tliese  proposfus  were  new  inventions ; 

have  got  so  far  by  direct  missiles  from  above,  and  if  none  except  the  casemates  found  favor 

The  ditch,  no  doubt,  was  also  introduced  at  an  with  his  age,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  latest 

early  period,  surrounding  the  whole  wall,  and  and  most  important  systems  of  fortification 

•erring  as  the  chief  obstacle  against  access  to  tliey  have  all  been  adopted  and  developed  ac- 

il^  Finally,  the  defensive  capabilities  of  mason-  cording  to  tlie  altered  circumstances  of  modem 

ty  walls  were  developed  to  the  highest  point  by  times. — About  the  same  time,  a  change  was 

.adding  at  intervals   towers  which  projected  adopted  in  the  shape  of  the  enlarged  towers, 

.Upom  the  wall,  thus  giving  it  a  flanking  de-  from  which  modern  systems  of  fortification  may 

Snee  by  missiles  thrown  from  them  at  such  be  considered  to  date.    The  round  shape  had 

-inapB   as  assailed    the   space  between    two  the  disadvantage  that  neither  the  curtain  (the 

towers.    Being  in  most  cases  higher  than  the  piece  of  wall  between  two  towers)  nor  the 

.  WlD,  and  separated  from  its  top  by  cross  para-  next  adjoining  towers  could  reach  with  their  fire 

^peta.  they  commanded  it  and  formed  each  a  every  point  in  front  of  an  intermediate  tower ; 

'flBULu  fortress,  which  had  to  be  taken  singly  there  were  small  angles  close  to  the  wall,  where 

the  defenders  had  been  driven  from  the  the  enemy,  if  he  once  reached  them,  could  not 

wall  itself.    If  we  add  to  this,  that  in  be  touched  by  the  fire  of  the  fortress.  To  avoid 

cities,  especially  in  Greece,  there  was  a  this,  the  tower  was  changed  into  an  irregular 

kind  of  citadel,  on  some  commanding  height  in-  pentagon,  with  one  side  turned  toward  the  in- 

Mde  the  walls  (acropolis),  forming  a  reduit  and  terior  of  tlie  fortress,  and  4  toward  the  open 

■aoond  line  of  defence,  we  shall  have  indicated  country.    This  pentagon  was  called  a  bastion. 

Hba  most  essential  points  of  the  fortification  of  To  prevent  repetitions  and  obscurity,  we  shall 

.  Ihe  masonry*  epoch. — But  from  the  14tli  to  the  now  at  once  proceed  to  give  the  description 

.  end  of  the  16th  century  the  introduction  of  ar-  and  nomenclature  of  bastionary  defence,  based 

:  tiDerT  fundamentally  changed  the  modes  of  on  one  of  those  systems  which  show  all  its 

.  attacking  fortified  places.     From  this  period  essential  particulars.  Fig.  1  (see  next  page)  rep- 

-  datea  that  immense  literature  on  fortification  resents  3  fronts  of  a  hexagon  fortified  ac- 

.  Vbich  has  produced  systems  and  methods  in-  cording  to  Vauban's  first  system.     The  left 

.numerable,  part  of  which  have  found  a  more  side  represents  the   mere  outline   as  nsed  in 

I  jor  less  extensive  practical  application,  while  the  geometrical  delineation  of  the  work;  tlie 

-.illkeri,  and  not  always  the  least  ingenious,  have  right  gives  the  ramparts,  glacis,  &c.,  in  detail 

^teen  passed  over  as  merely  theoretical  curiosi-  The  entire  side  of  the  polygon  /'  /"  is  not 

.'Hei^  uitil  at  later  periods  the  fruitful  ideas  con-  formed  by  a  continuous  rampart ;  at  each  end^ 

■  taiBed  in  them  have  been  again  drawn  into  the  portions  e^'/' and  «"/"  are  left  open,  and  the 

'  dayUght  by  more  fortunate  successors.    This  space  thus  arising  is  closed  by  the  projecting 

has  Men  the  fate,  as  we  shall  see^  of  the  very  pentagonal  bastion  d'  I'  a'  c'  e'.    The  lines  a'  h 

.  apothor  who  forms,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  bridge  and  a'  c'  form  the  faces,  the  lines  5'  d^  and  c'  d' 

between  the  old  masonry  system  and  the  new  the  flanks  of  the  bastion.    The  points  where 

ajatem  of  earthworks  merely  revetted  with  faces  and  flanks  meet  are  called  the  shoulder 

naaonry  in  those  places  which  the  enemy  can-  points.    The  line  a'  /',  which  goes  from  the 

not  see  from  a  distance.    The  first  effect  of  the  centre  of  tlie  circle  to  the  point  of  the  bastion, 

introdnction  of  artillery  was  an  increase  in  the  is  called  the  capital.    The  line  e"  d\  forming 

thickness  of  the  walls  and  in  the  diameter  of  part  of  the  original  circumference  of  the  hexa- 

Ihe  towers  at  the  expense  of  their  height,  gon,  is  the  curtain.    Thus  every  polygon  will 
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have  as  Toanj  bastions  as  sides.    The  bastion  one  to  tha  right,  of  wliicih  oa«  half  onlf  la  tea, 

msj  be  either  full,  if  the  whole  pentagon  is  is  a  hollow  one.     Bastions  and  corbins  to- 

filled  np  with  earth  as  higli  as  the  Urreptein  of  getLer  constitute  the  enceinte,  or  bodj  of  the 

the  rampart  (the  place  where  the  gnna  stand),  place.     In  them  we  notice,  on  the  terrepldo, 

or  hollow  (empty)  if  tlto  rampart  slopes  down,  first  the  parapet,  constructed  in  front  so  as  to 

immedtatelj  beUnd  the  Rona,  into  the  interior,  alieltor  tne  defenders,  and  then  the  rampa,  on 


in  fig.  1,  dh  ao  6  is  a  full  bastion;  the  nest    the  interior  8lope(t«),  b;  which  the  commttni- 


lers,  and  the 
(i  *),  by  whi 


cationa  with  tho  interior  are  kept  up.  The  covered  way  form  large,  roomy,  ghdtered  nots> 
rampart  is  high  enough  to  cover  the  houses  of  colled  places  of  arms;  they  are  called  either 
tho  town  from  direct  firo,  and  the  parapet  salient  (o)  or  reentering  (n^),aceonliDg  to  the 
thick  enongh  to  offer  lengthened  resistance  to  angles  at  which  they  aro  dtoated.  To  prervat 
heavy  artillery.  All  ronnd  the  rampart  is  the  tho  covered  way  from  bwig  eilflUded,  trsvenea 
ditch  t  tt  t,  and  in  it  are  several  classes  of  out-  or  cross  parapets  are  constraotedscfUi  It  at  la- 
works.  First,  the  ravclia  or  demilune  k  lm,ia  tervola,  leaving  only  small  passuea  at  the  a>d 
front  of  tho  curtain,  a  triangular  work  with  two  nearest  the  glacis.  Somedmes  uera  is  aMuaU 
faties,  k  t  and  I  m,  each  with  a  rampart  and  para-  work  constructed  to  cover  the  ■*~"'T'""V'lti™1 
pet  to  receive  artillery.  Tha  open  rear  of  any  across  the  ditob  from  the  ten^Qe  to  the  IkT^B ; 
work  is  called  the  gorge;  thusia  the  ravelin,  km,  it  iscalledaeaponni^andooDnataof  auiTDw 
in  tho  bastion  i^«,  is  the  gorge.  The  parapet  of  pathway  covered  on  either  ride  brspanpat,  the 
the  ravelin  is  about  3  or  4  feet  longer  than  the  exterior  snrfhces  of  which  dope  downgnidiially 
parapet  of  the  body  of  tho  place,  so  that  it  is  likeaglacis.  ThcreisBnchaowotuiidietwtwMii 
commandcdbyit,and  thegunsof  tbelattermay  thetonaille^  A  *  and  tlie  raTeliiLiI«,fig.  1. — 
in  case  of  need  fire  away  over  it.  Between  The  section  given  in  fig.  3  will  agristtnraideriog 
the  curtain  and  ravelin  there  is  a  long  and  this  description  clearer.'  A  is  the  terrinkin  M 
narrow  detached  work  in  the  ditch,  the  fe-  thebodyof  tbeplace,Bistherara|)et,C'theiiutr 
nailU,  g  h  i,  destined  principally  to  cover  the  sonry  revetment  of  the  scarp,  D  the  diteh,  E  the 
curtains  from  breaching  lire;  it  is  low  and  too  «un«(^  a  smaller  and  deepw ditch  drawn acron 
narrow  for  artillery,  and  its  porapet  merely  the  middle  of  the  larger  one,  F  the  m 
serves  for  infantry  to  flank  the  ditch  fire  into  revetment  of  the  countersearp^  G  the  c 
the  Innette  in  cose  of  a  successfnl  assault,  lie-  way,  H  the  glacis.  The  steps  ahown  hdtinl 
yond  the  ditch  is  the  covered  way,  nop,  bound-  the  parapet  and  glada  are  called  lMnqaett«L 
ed  on  the  inner  side  by  tho  ditch  and  on  the  and  serve  as  stsnds  for  infuitrj  to  atq)  on  and 
outersidebytheinteriorslopeofthoglaciB,rrr,  fire  over  the  protecting  parapeL  It  will  b« 
which  from  its  highest  inner  boundary  line  or  readily  observed  from  the  alagram  that  tbcgona 
oro8t(er^f«)8lopesverygraduallydown  into  tho  placed  on  the  fianksof  the  bastiooa awaep  the 
field.  The  crest  of  the  glads  is  again  3  feet  or  whole  ditch  in  front  of  the  a^otoing  baatioin. 
more  lower  than  the  ravelin,  so  as  to  allow  Thns  the  face  a'  V  is  covered  hy  the  fire  of  the 
all  the  guns  of  the  fortress  to  fire  over  it.  Of  flank  e"  «",  and  the  face  a'  ^  by  the  flank  (  d. 
the  slopes  in  these  earthworks  the  exterior  one  On  tho  other  hand,  the  inner  ftcea  of  two  Rd- 
of  the  body  of  the  place  and  of  the  outworks  joining  bastions  cover  the  faces  of  the  raveUn 
in  the  ditch  (scarp),  and  the  exterior  one  of  tho  between  them,  by  keeping  the  ditch  in  flraot  of 
ditch  (from  the  covered  way  downward)  or  the  ravelin  under  their  fire.  Thna  there  b  no 
counterscarp,  aregenerolly  revetted  with  mason-  portion  of  the  ditch  nnprotected  hy  a  flimMffg 
ry.     Tho  salient  and  reentering  angles  of  the  flre ;  in  this  oonsota  \i»  wiginal  and  great  rtep 
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Iqr  wMoh  the  bastionary  system  in- 

a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  fortifi- 

-The  inyentor  of  bastions  is  not  known, 

_     It  the  weoise  date  at  which  they  were  in- 

'trednoed;  the  only  thing  certain  is  that  they 

^yrmf  inrented  in  Italy,  and  that  San  Michele  in 

10Mr  ooDStrncted  two  bastions  in  the  rampart 

€f  Yerona.    All  statements  respecting  earlier 

btlfiona  are  doabtfhL    The  systems  of  bastion- 

fary  fortification  are  classed  nnder  several  nar 

smoal  schools  $  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  of 


coorse  that  which  invented  bastaoDS,  the  Ital- 
ian. The  first  Italian  bastions  bore  the  stamp 
of  their  origin ;  they  were  nothhig  but  poly- 
gonal towers  or  roundels ;  they  scarcely  altered 
the  former  character  of  the  fortification,  except 
as  regarded  the  fianking  fire.  The  enceinte  re- 
mained a  masonry  waU,  exposed  to  the  direct 
fire  of  the  enemy ;  the  rampart  of  earth  thrown 
np  behind  served  chiefiy  to  give  room  to  place 
and  handle  artillery,  and  its  inner  slope  was  also 
revetted  with  masonry,  as  in  the  old  town  walls. 


!lt  was  not  till  a  later  dav  that  the  parapet  was 
•ffmstnieted  of  earthworKs,  but  even  then  the 
t  whole  of  its  outer  slope  up  to  the  top  was  re- 
riratted  with  masonry  exposed  to  the  direct  fire 
•'iiaf  the  enemy.  The  curtains  were  very  long, 
"firain  800  to  550  yards.  The  bastions  were  veiy 
^itifftSi^  the  nze  of  large  roundels,  the  flanks  al- 
^jnQn  perpendicular  to  the  curtains.  Now  as  it 
^4i  ft  mte  in  fortification  that  the  best  fianking 
^^ins  ihrajs  comes  from  a  line  perpendicular  to 
*tte  fine  to  be  fianked,  it  is  evident  that  the 
T^Uef  olject  of  the  old  Italian  fiank  was  to  cover, 
jWitt  the  short  and  distant  face  of  the  adjoining 
■'liiUuii,  bnt  the  long  str^ght  line  of  the  curtain. 
^*^lher6  the  cnrt^  became  too  long,  a  fiat,  ob- 
•  iHwj  aiij^ed  bastion  was  constructed  on  the  mid- 
^^Wcf  it»  and  called  a  platform  (piata  forma). 
^^Bie  flanks  were  not  constructed  on  the  shoulder 
^^bbIdL  but  a  little  retired  behind  the  rampart  of 
^Vnt  laces^  sq  that  the  shoulder  points  projected 
HMid  were  supposed  to  shelter  them ;  ana  each 
$fli8k  bad  two  batteries,  a  lower  one,  and  a 
Id^MT  one  a  little  to  the  rear ;  sometimes  even 
*%  eioeniate  in  the  scarp  wall  of  the  fiank  on  the 
^%ottom  of  the  ditch.  Add  to  this  a  ditch,  and 
^foa  have  the  whole  of  the  original  Italian  ^s- 
^Wm;  there  were  no  ravelins,  no  tenaiUes,  no 
l^liMred  way,  no  glacis.  But  this  system  was 
*%Mtti  improved.  The  curtains  were  shortened, 
fjStib  bastions  were  enlarged.  The  length  of  the 
^ta^ibr  aide  of  the  polygon  (//',  tig.  1)  was  fixed 
^%fe'fttmi  250  to  800  yards.  The  flanks  were 
*^t6id»  looser,  I  of  the  side  of  the  polygon,  i  of 
<'^tiitl  ImgOk  of  the  curtain.  Thus,  though  they 
*'yiAmdned  perpendicular  to  the  curtain  and  had 
''  ^ilber  defects,  as  we  eliall  see,  they  now  began 
-  to  iftfe  more  protection  to  the  face  of  the  next 
'  iMSnon.  The  bastions  were  made  full,  and  in 
\  iMat  centre  a  cavalier  was  often  erected,  that  is, 
^'a  wctk  with  faoea  and  flanks  parallel  to  those 
^'Irf'tbe  bastion,  but  with  a  rampart  and  parapet 
>iKflmn6h  Idgher  a  o  i  lit  of  its  firing  over  the 
SfVMpel^  of  the  I        u.    The  ditch  was  very 


wide  and  deep,  the  counterscarp  running  gener- 
ally parallel  to  the  face  of  the  bastion ;  but  as 
this  direction  of  the  counterscarp  prevented  the 
part  of  the  fiank  nearest  the  shoulder  from  see- 
ing and  fianking  the  whole  of  the  ditch,  it  was 
subsequently  done  away  with,  and  the  counter- 
scarp was  traced  so  that  its  prolongation  paned 
through  the  shoulder  point  of  the  next  bastion. 
The  covered  way  was  then  introduced  ffirst  in 
the  citadel  of  Milan,  in  the  2d  quarter  of  the  16th 
century,  first  described  by  Tartaglia  in  1564).   It 
served  as  a  place  of  concentration  as  well  as  of 
retreat  for  sallying  parties,  and  from  its  intro- 
duction the  scientific  and  energetic  use  of  ofiTen- 
sive  movements  in  the  defence  of  fortresses  may 
be  said  to  date;  to  increase  its  utility  the  places 
of  arms  were  introduced,  which  give  more  room, 
and  of  which  the  reentering  angles  also  give  a 
capital  flanking  fire  to  the  covered  way.    To 
render  the  access  to  the  covered  way  stiU  more 
difficult,  rows  of  palisades  were  erected  on  the 
^acis,  one  or  two  yards  from  its  crest,  but  in 
this  position  they  were  soon  destroyed  by  the 
enemy's  fire ;  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, therefore,  they  were  placed,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Frenchman  Mandin,  on  the  covered 
way,  covered  by  the  glacis.    The  gates  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  curtain;  to  cover  them,  a 
crescent-shaped  work  was  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ditch  in  front  of  them ;  but  fbr  the 
same  reason  that  the  towers  were  transformed 
into  bastions,  the  half-moon  (demi-lune)  was 
soon  changed  into  a  triangiUar  work — the  pree- 
ent  ravelin.    This  was  stul  very  small,  bnt  be- 
came larger  when  it  was  found  that  not  only  did 
it  serve  as  a  bridge-head  across  the  ditch,  but  also 
covered  fianks  and  curtains  against  the  oiemy's 
fire,  gave  a  cross  fire  in  front  of  the  capitals  of 
the  bastions,  and  effectuaUy  flanked  the  covered 
way.  StiU  tiiey  were  made  very  smalL  so  that  the 
prolongation  of  their  faces  reached  the  body  of 
the  place  in  the  curtidn  point  (the  extremity  of 
the  curtain).    The  prin<^al  wilta  of  the  Italian 
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mode  of  fortification  were  the  following :  1.  The  fortified  in  1537-58,  and  Jlklicb,  foiiafied  a  few 
bad  direction  of  the  flank.  After  the  introdac-  years  later  bj  an  engineer  known  under  the 
tion  of  ravelins  and  covered  ways,  the  curtain  be-  name  of  Master  John  {Meister  Johann).  Bat 
camelossandless  the  point  of  attack;  the  faces  the  man  who  first  broke  completely  throogh 
of  the  bastions  now  were  chiefly  assailed.  To  the  fetters  of  the  Italian  school  and  laid  down 
cover  these  well,  the  prolongation  of  the  faces  the  principles  on  which  the  whole  of  the  snb- 
should  have  met  the  curtain  at  the  very  point  sequent  systems  of  bastionary  fortification  are 
where  the  flank  of  the  next  bastion  was  erected,  founded,  was  Daniel  Speckle,  engineer  to  the 
and  this  flank  should  have  been  perpendicular  or  town  of  Strasbourg  (died  1589).  His  chief  prin- 
nearly  so  to  this  prolonged  lino  (called  the  line  ciples  were:  1.  That  a  fortress  becomes  stronger 
of  defence).  In  that  case  there  would  have  been  the  more  sides  there  are  to  the  polygon  which 
an  effective  flanking  fire  all  along  the  ditch  and  forms  the  enceinti),  tlie  different  fronts  being 
front  of  the  bastion.  As  it  was,  the  line  of  de-  thereby  enabled  to  give  a  better  support  to  each 
fence  was  neither  perpendicular  to  the  flanks  other ;  consequently,  the  nearer  the  outline 
nor  did  it  join  the  curtain  at  the  curtain  point ;  to  be  defended  comes  to  a  straight  line,  the 
it  intersected  the  curtain  at  J,  J,  or  i  of  its  better.  This  principle,  demonstrated  as  an  ori- 
length.  Thus,  the  direct  fire  of  the  flank  was  ginal  discovery  with  a  great  show  of  mathe- 
more  likely  to  injure  the  garrison  of  the  opposite  matical  learning  by  Cormontaigne,  was  thus 
flank  tlian  the  assailants  of  the  next  bastion,  very  well  known  to  Speckle  150  years  earlier. 
2.  There  was  an  evident  want  of  provision  for  2.  Acute-angled  bastions  are  bad ;  Booreobtnse- 
a  prolonged  defence  after  the  enceinte  had  been  angled ;  the  salient  angle  should  be  a  right  one. 
breached  and  successfully  assaulted  at  one  sin-  Though  correct  in  his  opposition  to  acnte  sa- 
gle  point.  3.  The  small  ravelins  but  imper-  lients  (the  smallest  admissible  salient  angle  is 
fectly  covered  the  curtains  and  flanks,  and  now  generally  fixed  at  60**),  the  jtartiolity  of  his 
received  but  a  poor  flanking  fire  from  them,  time  for  right-angled  salients  made  him  hostile 
4.  The  great  elevation  of  the  rampart,  which  to  the  obtuse  salient,  which  is  indeed  very  ad- 
was  all  fac^d  or  revetted  with  masonry,  exposed,  vantageous  and  unavoidable  in  polygons  with 
inmost  cases,  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet  of  masonry  many  sides.  In  fact,  this  appears  to  have  been 
to  the  direct  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  course  merely  a  concession  to  the  prejudices  of  his  time, 
this  masonry  was  soon  destroyed.  We  shall  forthe  diagrams  of  what  he  considers  his  strong- 
find  that  it  took  almost  two  centuries  to  eradi-  est  method  of  fortificationall  have  obtuse-angled 
cate  this  prejudice  in  favor  of  uncovered  mason-  bastions.  3.  Tlie  Italian  bastions  ore  far  too 
ry ,  even  after  the  Netherlands  had  proved  its  use-  small ;  a  bastion  must  be  large.  Conseqnently, 
lossness.  The  best  engineers  and  authors  belong-  Speckle^s  bastions  are  larger  than  tlioso  of  Cor- 
ing to  the  Italian  school  were :  San  Michele(di^  montaigne.  4,  Cavaliers  are  necessary  in  every 
1559),  fortified  Napoli  di  Romania  in  Greece,  bastion  and  on  every  curtain.  This  was  a  con- 
and  Candia,  and  built  Fort  Lido  near  Venice ;  sequence  of  the  system  of  siege  of  liis  timet 
Tarta^lia  (about  1550) ;  Alghisi  da  Carpi,  Giro-  in  which  high  cavaliers  in  the  trenches  played 
lamo  Maggi,  and  Giacomo  Castriotto,  who  about  a  great  part.  But  in  Speckle's  intention,  the 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  all  wrote  on  forti-  cavaliers  were  to  do  more  than  resist  these; 
ficntion.  Paciotto  of  Urbino  built  the  citadels  they  are  real  eottpures  provided  beforehand  in 
of  Turin  and  Antwerp  (1560-70).  The  later  the  bastion,  forming  a  second  line  of  defence 
Italian  authors  on  fortification,  Marchi,  Busco,  after  the  enceinte  has  been  breached  and  stonn- 
Floriani,  Rosetti,  introduced  many  improve-  ed.  The  whole  of  the  credit  generally  given 
ments,  but  none  of  these  were  original.  They  to  Vauban  and  Cormontaigne  for  cavaliers 
were  mere  plagiarists  of  more  or  less  skill;  forming  permanent  coupures,  is  therefore  in 
they  copied  most  of  their  devices  from  the  Ger-  reality  due  to  Speckle.  6.  A  portion^  at  leasts 
man  Daniel  Speckle,  and  the  remainder  from  of  the  flank,  and  better  still  tne  whole  of  the 
the  Netherlanders.  They  all  belong  to  the  17th  flank  of  a  bastion,  must  be  perpendicular  to  the 
century,  and  were  completely  eclipsed  by  the  line  of  defence,  and  the  flank  oe  erected  in  the 
rapid  development  of  fortificatory  science  which  point  where  the  line  of  defence  crosses  the  cur- 
at that  time  took  place  in  Germany,  the  Nether-  tain.  This  important  principle,  the  alleged  dia- 
lands,  and  France. — ^Tho  defects  of  the  Italian  covery  of  which  forms  the  greater  port  of  the 
system  of  fortification  were  soon  discovered  in  glory  of  the  French  engineer  Pagan,  was  thus 
Germany.  The  first  man  to  point  out  the  chief  publicly  proclaimed  70  years  before  Pagan. 
defect  of  the  elder  Italian  school,  the  small  6.  Casemated  galleries  are  necessary  for  the 
bastions  and  long  curtains,  was  a  German  engi-  defence  of  the  ditch ;  conseqnently  Speckle  has 
neer,  Franz,  who  fortified  for  Charles  V.  the  them  both  on  the  faces  and  flanks  of  the  bas- 
town  of  Antwerp.  In  the  council  held  to  try  tion,  but  only  for  infantry ;  if  he  had  made 
the  plan,  he  insisted  upon  larger  bastions  and  them  large  enough  for  artillery,  he  would  in 
shorter  curtains,  but  was  outvoted  by  the  duke  this  respect  have  been  fully  up  to  the  latest  im- 
of  Alva  and  the  other  Spanish  generals,  who  provements.  7.  To  be  useful,  the  ravelin  most 
believed  in  nothing  but  the  routine  of  the  old  be  as  large  as  possible ;  accordingly.  Speckle*! 
Italian  system.  Other  German  fortresses  were  ravelin  is  the  largest  ever  proposed.  Now, 
distinguished  by  the  adoption  of  casemated  gal-  Yauban^s  improvements  upon  Pagan  consist 
leries  upon  the  principle  of  Darer,  as  Ktlstrin,  partly,  and  Cormontaigne's  improTements  upon 
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afaiMMt  entlr^T', in  thenicoet-  abetteroaeoftlieftcddentsoftiLegroiuidtJiaii 

^ it  c^  the  ravelin ;  but  ^>eckIe'B  with  the  Itoliaiu,    The  flrat  tovn  fortified  en- 

to  a  good  deal  larser  than  even  Oomion-  tirely  b^  eiutbirorks  and  wet  ditches  was  Breda 

iHlpM*!.    8.  ITieooTeredwa}' is  t«  be  strength-  (1683).    Snbseqnently  the  Dutch  method  n- 

Vnta  M  mnch  as  possible.    Bpeckle  was  the  ceived  several  itnprovements :  a  narrow  cone 

-Alt  to  tM  the  immense  importance  of  the  of  the  scarp  was  revetted  with  masonry,  as  thft 

Mrand  way,  and  be  atrengthened  it  accord-  wet  ditches,  when  frozen  over  in  winter,  were 

'^"~^~      Th«  oreetB  of  the  glacis  and  of  the  ea^j  passed  hj  the  enemy;  locks  and  unices 

p  were  formed  en  erhnaiUire  (like  were  constmcted  in  the  ditch,  so  as  to  let  the 


4*  •doe  of  a  saw),  so  as  to  render  enfiladinK    water  in  at  the  moment  when  the  enemv  had 
ftsbeflbotive     -^         ' • 
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bcnbotive.    Gormontaigne,  again,  took  np  begun  to  aap  the  hitherto  dry  bottom ;   and 

■  Ide*  of  Speckle's ;  bnt  he  retained  the  tra-  finally,  slnicea  and  dikes  were  constrncted  for 

—  (aht^  ramparts  across  the  covered  way  a  ^t«matio  innudation  of  the  coontry  around 

t  enOIadtng  fire),  which  Speckle  rejected,  thefootof  theslacis.    The  writers  on  this  elder 

ft  engineers  have  generuly  come  to  the  Dntch    metboa  of  fortification    are  Harolcda 

-'-  >  that  Reekie's  plan  is  better  than  (1637),  Freitag  (1680),  VOlker  (1666),  Ueldef 

igne's.    Speckle,  beside,  was  the  first  (1670).  An  application  of  Speckle's  maxims  to 

to  place  sroDery  on  the  places  of  arms  of  liie  the  Pntcb  method  was  attempted  by  Scheither, 

Mmnd  way.    9.  ITo  piece  of  masonry  is  to  be  Nenbaner,  Eeidemann,  and  Heer  (all  from  1 670 

■ipuaed  to  the  eye  and  direct  fire  of  the  enemy,  to  1690,  and  all  of  tbem  Germans). — Of  all  the 

n  ttat  hia  breaching  batteries  cannot  be  estab-  different  schools  of  fortification,  the  Trench  has 

Bbad  before  he  baa  arrived  on  the  crest  of  the  enjoyed  tbe  greatest  popularity ;  its  masimi 

^Mk    TiAa  most  important  principle,  thongb  have  found  pradjoal  applioatifm  in  a  great- 

iiMiMied  by  Speckle  in  the  16th  cento^,  er  number  of  still  existing  fortresses  than  thoso 

^M  not  generally  adopted  nntil  Ooraiontaigae ;  of  ell  the  other  schools  pnt  together.  8^  there 

•nBTanban exposes  a  good  deal  of  hismason-  b  noschool  so  poor  In  original  ideas.    Thereia 

~     "  fig.  fl.)    In  this  short  abstract  of  neither  a  new  work  nor  a  new  priDciple  in  the 

<BS  the  ftmdamental  principles  of  wholeof  the  French  school  whicn  is  not  borrow- 

■Bttnt....nF  fortification  are  not  only  ed  from  the  Italians,  the  Dntch,  or  the  Germans, 

dj  and  his  system,  Bnt  the  great  merit  of  the  French  is  the  redno- 

rd  very  good  defen-  tion  of  the  art  to  precise  mathematical  mles,  the 

fbl  considering  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  proportioDS  of 

rhere  is  not  a  oele-  uie  different  lines,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 

»  history  of  modem  scientific  theory  to  the  varied  conditions  given 

>e  proved  to  have  by  the  locality  to  be  fortified.    Eirard  of  Bar- 

eas  from  this  great  le-Dnc  (1G94),  commonly  called  the  ftther  of 

defence.  Bpeokle's  French  fortification,  has  no  claim  to  the  appel- 

waa  shown  in  the  lation;  his  fianks  form  an  ecnte  angle  with  the 

ises  of  Ingolstadt,  curtain,  so  as  to  be  still  more  ineffective  than 

m,  Colmar,  Basel  those  of  the  Italians.    A  more  important  name 

lich  were  fortified  Is  Pagan  (1646).    He  was  the  first  to  introduoe 

the  same  epoch,  the  in  France,  and  lopopDlarice,  Speckle's  prinoiple 

ice  of  the  Ketiier-  that  the  flanks  ehonid  be  perpendicular  to  the 

school  of  fortifica-  lines  of  defence.    Bis  bastions  are  roomy ;  tbe 

rbose  old  masonry  proportions  between  the  lengtha  of  faces,  fiankt^ 

to  resist  a  regular  and  cnrtwns  are  veiy  good ;  the  lines  of  d»- 

Jnst  the  Spaniards ;  fence  are  never  longer  than  840  yard^  so  that 

er  time  nor  money  the  whole  of  the  ditch,  bnt  not  the  covered 

\  masonry  bastions  way,  ia  within  nmsket  range  frvmthe  fianka. 

1  system.    But  the  His  ravelin  is  larger  thui  that  at  the  Italiana, 

1  other  resources  In  and  has  a  rtdvit  or  keep  In  Its  gorge,  ao  as  to 

water  horizon,  and  admit  of  reaistanoewbeuitaramparthasalreedy 

(pert  In  canal  and  been  taken.    He  covers  the  &oes  of  the  bastJcaiB 

he  water  for  their  with  a  narrow  detached  work  in  the  ditob.oilled 

the  exact  counter-  a  connter-goard,  a  work  which  had  already  been 

1  shallow  wet  ditch-  used  by  the  Dutch  (the  German  Dillioh  appcan 

ross ;  low  ramparts  to  have  first  introduced  It).    Hie  bastions  have 

tment,  bnt  covered  a  double  rampart  on  the  tkoes,  the  second  to 

J.^^itli!v1^^™  diteh,  wblsh  la  tUnnl  upon  at  ^a»  at  Hit  UiUihii tt th« 

_. ^  ,   -  ^     „   ^        heditch;  nnmerone  ^„Tiit.  »  m  io%.  J^»u\j  fluk«d  by  tWr  «».  A 

onhrons  in  the  ditcb,  such  as  ravehns,  half  cnwawotktouWiottwoiiMhsd'raDwdfriBtKoMMka 

»6»m  (ravelin*  in  ftnnt  of  the  salient  of  the    J^iJ^'lS.'Si'uli."^ 

~],  htmi  and  crown  works;*  and  finally,  ihaBidbsiticaMuDiL 

the  ninpirt  tt  tha  imTelia  M 

•A.tafa««(fc  li>bMtloui7tkimt.two  hmlf  buUoDLK  (Bulnta  ortr  them.    Tb«^A>asaoraeh«Blir«kiL«tkh 

— *'-' ■  -  - — '^  adnwd  Id  ftimt  oT  the  tnilu  ditoh  oT  M«M  wan  ueepthun,  ma  Mgolstod  br  the  aatan  «l 
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serve  as  a  conpxiro ;  but  the  ditcli  between  the  tions,  and  kept  bis  flanked  salient  angles  wefll 
two  ramparts  is  ontirel/  without  flanking  fire,  within  musket  range ;  but  the  simplicity  of 
The  man  who  made  the  French  school  the  first  these  bastions  renders  the  defence  of  the  place 
in  Europe  was  Yauban  (1633-1707),  marshal  impossible  as  soon  as  the  face  of  one  bastion  is 
of  France.  Although  his  real  military  glory  breached.  His  fil&nks  are  not  so  good  as  Speckle's 
rests  upon  his  two  great  inventions  in  the  attack  or  Pagan^s,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the 
of  fortresses  ^ricochet  fire  and  parallels),  still  he  lines  of  defence;  but  he  does  away  with  the 
is  popularly  better  known  as  a  constructor  of  2  and  8  tiers  of  uncovered  guns  which  fig^ 
them.  What  we  have  said  of  the  French  school  ure  in  most  of  the  Italian  and  early  French 
is  true  of  Yauban^s  method  in  the  highest  de-  flanks,  and  which  were  never  yery  useful.  The 
gree.  We  see  in  his  constructions  as  great  a  va-  tonaille  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  defence 
riety  of  forms  as  is  compatible  with  the  has-  of  the  ditch  by  infantry  fire,  and  to  cover  the 
tionary  system ;  but  there  is  nothing  original  curtain  from  airoct  breachiiig  fire  from  the 
among  them,  much  less  any  attempt  to  adopt  crest  of  the  glacis ;  but  this  is  very  imperfectly 
other  forms  than  the  bastionary.  But  the  ar-  done,  as  the  breaching  batteries  in  the  rednter^ 
rangcment  of  the  detiuls,  the  proportions  of  the  ing  place  of  arms  (n,  fig.  1)  have  a  full  view  of  the 
lines,  the  profiles,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  pieceof  the  curtain  next  to  the  flank  at «.  This 
theory  to  the  ever-varying  requirements  of  the  is  a  great  weakness,  as  a  breach  there  would 
locality,  are  so  ingenious,  that  they  appear  per-  turn  all  the  coupures  prepared  in  the  bastion  as 
fection  in  comparison  to  the  works  of  his  prede-  a  second  line  of  defence.  It  arises  from  the 
cessors,  so  that  scientific  and  systematic  fortifioa-  ravelin  being  still  too  small.  The  covered  way, 
tion  may  be  said  to  date  from  him.  Yauban,  constructed  without  cr6maill^res^  but  with  trav- 
however,  did  not  write  alineonhis  method  of  for-  erses,  is  much  inferior  to  Spedde^s;  the  trav- 
tification,  but  from  the  great  number  of  fortresses  erses  prevent  not  only  the  enemy,  bot  also  the 
constructed  by  him  the  French  engineers  have  defence,  from  enfilading  the  covered  way.  The 
tried  to  deduce  the  theoretical  rules  ho  follow-  communications  between  the  difllBrant  works 
ed,  and  thus  have  been  established  8  meth-  are  on  the  whole  good,  but  still  not  sufficient  for 
ods,  called  Yauban^s  first,  second,  and  third  energetic  sallies.  The  profiles  are  of  a  degree 
system.  Fig.  1  gives  the  first  system  in  its  of  strength  which  is  still  generally  adopted. 
greatest  simplicity.  The  chief  dimensions  were:  But  Yauban  still  clung  to  the  system  of  re- 
the  outer  side  of  the  polygon,  from  the  point  of  vetting  tlie  whole  of  the  ontside  of  the  ram- 
one  bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  800  yardjs  (on  an  part  with  masonry,  so  that  at  least  16  feet 
average) ;  on  the  middle  of  this  line,  a  perpen-  high  of  masonry  was  uncovered.  This  mis- 
diculor  a  /3, 1  of  the  first ;  through  jS,  the  lines  take  is  made  in  many  of  Yauban^s  fortresses^ 
of  defence  from  a'' and  a',  a'' ^\  and  a' 6".  From  and  once  made  can  only  be  remedied  at  an 
the  points  a"  and  a',  ^  of  a'' a' measured  on  the  enormous  expense  by  widening  the  ditch  in 
lines  of  defence  gives  the  faces  a"  c"  and  a'  h\  front  of  the  faces  of  the  bastions^  and  con- 
From  the  shoulder  points  c"  and  h'  arcs  with  structing  earthwork  conntergnards  to  cover  the 
the  radius  c"  d'  or  o'  e"  were  drawn  between  masonry.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
the  lines  of  defence,  giving  the  flanks  h'  d'  and  Yauban  followed  his  nrst  method;  but  after 
e"  e".  Draw  e"  d'y  the  curtain.  The  ditch :  1680  he  introduced  two  other  methods^  having 
with  radius  30  yards,  an  arc  in  front  of  the  for  their  object  to  admit  of  a  prolonged  defence 
point  of  the  bastion,  prolonged  by  tangents  idfter  the  bastion  was  breached.  For  tliis  pur- 
drawn  to  this  arc  from  the  shoulder  points  of  pose  he  took  up  an  idea  of  Castriotto^s,  who  had 
the  adjoining  bastions,  gives  the  counterscarp,  proposed  to  modernize  the  old  tower  and  wall 
The  ravelin :  from  the  curtain  point  e'\  with  fortification  by  placing  detached  bastions^  iso- 
radius  e"  y  (y,  a  point  on  the  opposite  face  11  lated,  in  the  ditch,  in  front  of  the  towers.  xMJtL 
yards  beyond  the  shoulder-point),  draw  the  arc  Yauban's  second  and  third  methods  agree  in 
y  d,  until  it  crosses  the  prolongation  of  the  per-  tills.  The  ravelin  is  also  made  laiiger,  Uie  ma* 
pendicular  a  fi;  this  gives  the  point  of  the  sonry  is  a  little  better  covered;  the  towers  are 
ravelin;  the  chord  to  the  arc  just  described  casemated,  but  badly ;  the  fault  that  the  cnrtain 
gives  tlie  face,  which  is  continued  from  the  may  be  breached  between  bastion  and  teoaiDe 
point  until  it  reaches  the  prolongation  of  the  is  maintained,  and  renders  the  detadied  besdon 
tangent  forming  the  counterscarp  of  the  main  partly  illusory.  8till,  Yauban  considered  his 
ditch ;  the  gorge  of  the  ravelin  is  fixed  by  this  second  and  third  methods  as  very  strong.  When 
line  equally,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  ditch  re-  he  handed  over  to  Louis  XIY.  the  plui  for  the 
mains  freefor  the  fire  of  the  flanks.  In  front  fortification  of  Landau  (second  system),  he  said : 
of  the  curtain,  and  there  alone,  Yauban  retained  "•  Sire,  here  is  a  place  that  all  my  art  would 
the  Dutch  fausse-hraie  ;  this  had  already  been  not  suflice  to  tako.^'  This  did  not  prevent  Lan- 
done  by  the  Italian  Floriani  before  him,  and  the  dan  from  being  taken  8  times  dtiring  Van- 
new  work  had  been  called  tenailU  {Unaglia).  ban^s  life  fl 702,  1708,  1704),  and  again  shortly 
Its  faces  were  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  after  his  aeath  (1713). — ^The  errors  of  Yanban 
defence.  The  ditch  in  front  of  the  ravelin  was  were  rectified  by  Oormontugne,  whoae  method 
24  yards  wide,  the  counterscarp  parallel  to  the  may  be  considered  as  the  perfection  of  the  bas- 
faces  of  the  ravelin,  and  the  point  rounded  off.  tionary  system.  Cormontaigne  (1606-1759) 
In  this  manner  Yauban  obtained  roomy  has-  was  a  general  of  eng^eers.    ffis  larger  baitwmi 
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permit  ihe  construction  of  permanent  coupnros  mirer  of  Speckle,  is  the  only  engineer  of  note 
and  second  lines  of  defence ;  his  ravelins  were  who  was  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  how 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  Speckle,  and  fnlly  much  he  owed  to  him. — We  have  seen  that 
ooTered  that  portion  of  the  curLiin  which  Vau-  even  before  the  introduction  of  bastions,  Albert 
Imui  had  left  exposed.  In  polygons  of  8  and  Darer  used  caponnieres  to  afford  a  stronger 
more  sides  his  ravelins  were  so  far  advanced  flanking  fire.  In  his  fortUied  square  he  even 
that  their  fire  took  in  the  rear  the  besiegers'  entirely  trusts  to  these  caponni^res  for  the  de- 
works  against  the  next  bastion  as  soon  as  he  fence  of  the  ditch ;  there  are  no  towers  on  the 
reached  the  crest  of  the  glacis.  In  order  to  comer  of  the  fort ;  it  is  a  plain  square  with 
avoid  this,  two  ravelins  have  to  be  conquered  none  but  salient  angles.  To  make  the  enceinte 
before  one  bastion  can  be  breached.  This  mu-  of  a  polygon  entirely  coincident  with  its  out- 
taal  support  of  the  largo  ravelins  becomes  more  line,  so  as  to  have  all  salient  and  no  reentering 
and  more  effective  the  more  the  line  to  be  de-  angles,  and  to  fiank  the  ditch  by  caponnidres, 
landed  approaches  a  straight  one.  The  re&n-  constitutes  what  is  called  polygonal  fortifica- 
tering  place  of  arms  was  strengthened  by  a  tion,  and  Ddrer  must  be  considered  as  its  father. 
ledait.  The  crest  of  the  glacis  is  drawn  en  ere-  On  the  other  hand,  a  star-shaped  enceinte,  in 
wudlUre,  as  with  Speckle,  but  traverses  are  which  salient  and  reentering  angles  follow  upon 
maintained.  The  profiles  are  very  good,  and  each  other  regularly,  and  in  which  each  line  is 
the  masonry  is  always  covered  by  the  earth-  both  flank  and  face  at  once,  flanking  the  ditdi 
works  in  front.  With  Cormontaigne  the  French  of  the  next  line  with  the  portion  next  to  the  rOen- 
achool  doses,  as  far  as  the  construction  of  has-  tering  angle,  and  commanding  the  field  with  the 
tionary  defences,  with  outworks  within  the  portion  next  the  salient — such  an  outline  con- 
ditch,  is  concerned.  A  comparison  of  the  grad-  stitutes  tenaille  fortification.  The  older  Italians 
nal  development  of  bastionary  fortification  from  and  several  of  the  older  Germans  hod  proposed 
1600  to  1760,  and  of  its  final  results  as  laid  down  this  form,  but  it  was  not  developed  till  after- 
bT  Cormontaigne,  with  the  principles  of  Spec-  ward.  The  system  of  George  Rimpler  (en- 
Ue,  as  stated  above,  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  gineer  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  killed  in  de- 
wonderful  genius  of  the  German  engineer;  for  fending  Vienna  against  the  Turks  in  1683) 
ahhongh  outworks  in  the  ditch  have  been  mul-  forms  a  kind  of  intermediate  stage  between  the 
tiplied  to  an  enormous  degree,  yet  not  a  single  bastionary  and  tenaille  system.  What  he  calls 
important  principle  has  been  discovered  during  intermediate  bastions  constitute  in  reality  a 
all  these  160  years  which  had  not  been  already  peifect  line  of  tenailles.  He  declared  him- 
dearly  and  distinctly  enunciated  by  Speckle,  self  energeticrdly  against  open  batteries  with  a 
—After  Cormontaigne,  the  school  of  engineers  mere  earth  parapet  in  front,  and  insisted  on 
€f  M^zi^res  (about  1760)  made  some  slight  al-  casemated  batteries  wherever  they  could  bo 
terations  in  his  system,  the  principal  of  which  erected;  especidly  on  the  flanks,  where  2  or 
if  the  return  to  Specklo^s  old  rule  that  the  flanks  8  tiers  of  well  covered  guns  would  thus  havo 
must  be  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  defence,  a  far  greater  effect  than  the  2  or  8  tiers  of 
Bat  the  principal  point  for  whicli  the  school  of  guns  in  open  flank  batteries,  which  could  never 
JMzi^res  is  remarkable  is  that  they  for  the  first  act  together.  He  also  insisted  on  batteries,  that 
time  construct  outworks  beyond  the  covered  is,  reduits,  in  the  places  of  arms  of  the  covered 
way.  On  fronts  particularly  open  to  attack  way,  which  Coehorn  and  Cormontaigne  adopted, 
they  place  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  on  the  and  especially  a  double  and  triple  line  of  do- 
capital  of  the  bastion,  a  detached  ravelin  called  fence  behind  the  salient  angles  of  the  enceinte, 
a  lonette,  and  thereby  approach  for  the  first  In  this  manner  his  system  is  remarkably  in 
tfane  to  the  modern  system  of  permanent  in-  advance  of  his  time ;  the  whole  of  his  enceinte 
ti^BQched  camps.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  consists  of  independent  forts,  each  of  which 
eentory  Bousmard,  a  French  emigrant  who  has  to  be  taken  separately,  and  large  de- 
ferred in  Prussia  and  was  killed  at  Dantzio  fensive  casemates  are  used  in  a  manner  which 
in  1806,  tried  still  to  improve  upon  Cormon-  reminds  us,  almost  in  the  details  even  of  their 
tngne ;  his  ideas  are  rather  complicated,  and  application,  of  the  more  recent  constructions  in 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  his  ravelin,  which  Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Montalem- 
ii  Tery  large,  is  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  bert  owed  as  much  to  Kimpler  as  the  bastionary 
l^bteis  almost  so  as  to  take  the  place  and  func-  system  of  the  17th  and  18th  century  to  Speckle. 
tions,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  lunette  just  The  author  who  first  fully  developed  the  ad- 
deaoribed^ — ^A  Dutch  engineer  of  Vauban's  vantages  of  the  tenaille  over  the  bastionary 
time,  who  more  than  once  opposed  him  in  system  was  Landsberg  (1712);  but  it  would  lead 
aiege  warfare  with  equal  honor.  Baron  Coehom,  us  too  far  if  we  were  to  enter  into  his  arguments 
gave  a  further  development  to  the  old  Dutch  or  describe  his  fortificatory  outline.  Of  the 
method  of  fortification.  His  system  gives  a  long  series  of  skilful  Gennan  engineers  who 
stronger  defence  even  than  Cormontaigno^s,  by  followed  Kimpler  and  Landsberg,  we  may 
the  clever  combination  of  wet  and  dry  ditches,  name  the  Mecklenburg  colonel  Buggenhagen 
the  great  fSacilities  offered  to  sorties,  the  ex-  (1720),  the  inventor  of  blockhouse  traverses,  or 
callent  communications  between  the  works,  and  traverses  hollowed  out  and  adapted  for  casemat- 
fhe  ingenious  reduits  and  coupures  in  his  cd  musketry  fire ;  and  the  Wtlrtemberg  minor 
nrellns  and  bastions.    Coehorn,  a  great  ad-  Herbort  (1784),  inventor  of  defensive  barracks, 
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largo  barracks  in  the  gorge  of  salient  worksL  the  oonstmotion  of  the  sea  fWmtsof  ooait  fbrti; 
proof  against  vertical  fire,  with  embrasarea  here  the  impossibility  of  breadiiDg  Btroog  cas^ 
casemates  on  the  side  facing  the  enceinte,  and  mated  walLs  bj  the  guns  of  ships  was  prettj  well 
barracks  and  store  rooms  on  the  side  facing  the  demonstrated  b j  the  bombardment  of  Sebasto- 
town.  Both  these  constmctions  are  now  yerj  pol.  The  splendid  forts  of  Sebast(^X)l,Cron8tadt| 
largely  used. — Thns  we  see  that  the  German  Gherbonrg,  and  the  new  batteries  on  t^e  en- 
school,  with  almost  the  only  exception  of  trance  of  Fortsmonth  harbor  (Endand),  and  al« 
Speckle,  was  from  its  origin  adverse  to  bastions,  most  all  modem  forts  for  harbor  defence  against 
which  it  sought  to  replace  chiefly  by  tenailles,  fleets,  are  constmcted  aooording  to  Montdem^ 
and  that  it  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  intro-  berths  principle.  The  pifftlj  uncovered  maaonrj 
duce  a  better  system  of  inner  defence,  chiefly  of  the  MaximUian  towers  at  lints  (Austria)  and 
by  the  use  of  casomated  galleries,  which  again  of  the  rednits  of  the  detached  forts  of  Cologne 
were  considered  as  the  height  of  absardity  by  are  imitated  from  Montalembert*s  leas  happy 
French  engineering  authorities.  One  of  the  projects.  In  the  fortification  of  steep  heights 
greatest  engineers,  however,  that  France  ever  (Ehrenbreitstein  in  Prussia,  for  instance)  the 
produced,  the  marquis  de  Montalembert  (1713-  uncovered  masonry  forts  have  alao  been  some- 
'99),  major-general  of  cavalry,  passed  over  with  times  adopted,  but  what  redstance  they  wfll  be 
drums  beating  and  colors  flying  into  the  camp  able  to  make  must  be  decided  by  actual  ezperi- 
of  the  German  school,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  ence. — The  tenaille  system  has  never,  to  our 
whole  French  engineering  corps,  who,  up  to  the  knowledge  at  least,  found  practical  application, 
present  date,  decry  every  word  he  has  written,  but  the  polygonal  system  is  in  great  &vor in  Ger- 
Montalembert  severely  criticized  the  defects  many,  and  has  been  applied  to  most  modem  con- 
of  the  bostionary  system ;  the  ineffectuality  of  structions  there ;  while  the  Frendi  tenacioiisiy 
its  flanking  fire ;  the  almost  certainty  it  offered  cling  to  Gormen taigne*s  bastions.  Theenceint^ 
to  the  enemy  that  his  shots  if  they  missed  one  in  the  polygonal  system,  is  generality  a  plain 
line  must  do  harm  in  another;  the  want  of  pro-  earthwork  rampart  with  revetted  aoarp  and 
tcction  against  vertical  fire ;  the  perfect  useless-  counterscarp,  with  large  ciq)onni^w  in  tibe  tald- 
ncss  of  the  curtain  as  to  fire ;  the  impossibility  die  of  the  fonts,  and  with  large  defensive  bar- 
of  having  good  and  large  coupures  in  the  gorges  racks  behind  the  rampart  and  covered  by  it  to 
of  the  bastions,  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  for-  serve  as  coupures.  Sunilar  defenmva  barracks 
tress  of  his  time  had  any  of  the  multifarious  have  also  been  erected  as  oonpores  in  many  bss- 
permanent  coupures  proposed  by  the  theorists  tionary  works,  to  close  the  gorges  of  the  bas- 
of  the  school ;  and  the  weakness,  bad  connection,  tious ;  the  rampart  serving  as  a  conntergnard  to 
and  want  of  mutual  support  of  the  outworks,  protect  the  masonry  from  distant  fire.  Of  aU 
Montalembert  therefore  preferred  either  the  Montalembert's  proposals,  however,  that  of  de- 
tenaille  or  the  polygonal  system.  In  either  case  tached  forts  has  had  the  ffreatest  sacoM,  and  in- 
the  body  of  the  place  consisted  of  a  row  of  itiated  a  new  era,  not  onhr  in  fortification,  but  in 
casemates,  with  one  or  two  tiers  of  guns,  the  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortrenes,  and  even  in 
masonry  of  which  was  covered  from  direct  fire  general  strategy.  Montalembert  propoaed  to 
by  a  countergnard  or  couvre-face  of  earthwork  surround  large  fortresses  in  important  ntnationa 
extending  all  around  and  having  a  second  ditch  by  a  single  or  double  chfdn  of  small  forts,  on  oom- 
in  its  front ;  this  ditch  was  flanked  by  case-  manding  elevations,  which,  though  isolated  in 
mates  in  the  reentering  angles  of  the  couvre-face  appearance,  would  still  support  each  otiier  by 
covered  by  the  parapet  of  the  reduit  or  lunette  their  fire,  and,  by  the  fecility  they  gave  for  lam 
in  the  reentering  place  of  arms.  The  whole  sorties^  would  render  a  bombarament  of  tho 
system  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  oppos-  place  impossible,  and  when  required  form  m 
ing,  by  means  of  casemated  guns,  such  an  over-  intrenched  camp  for  an  army.  Vanbui  had 
whelming  fire  to  the  enemy  the  moment  he  already  introduced  permanent  intrenched  camps 
reached  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  or  of  the  couvre-  under  the  guns  of  fortresses,  but  thdr  ill- 
face,  that  he  could  not  possibly  succeed  in  trenchments  consisted  of  long  continuous  )mm^ 
erecting  his  breaching  batteries.  That  case-  wliich,  if  broken  through  at  one  point  only, 
mates  could  do  this  he  maintained  against  the  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
unanimous  condemnation  of  French  engineers.  But  these  intrenched  camps  of  MontalemberTs 
and  he  afterward  even  compiled  systems  of  were  capable  of  a  fiir  greater  resistance,  for 
circular  and  tenaille  fortifications  in  which  each  fort  had  to  be  taken  singly,  and  before  8 
all  earthworks  were  r^ected  and  the  whole  or  4  at  least  were  conquered,  no  enemy  could 
defence  intrnstcd  to  high  casemated  batteries  open  his  trenches  agamst  the  place.  Here- 
with from  4  to  5  tiers  of  guns,  the  masonry  over,  the  siege  of  each  of  the  forts  conld  be  In- 
of  which  was  to  be  protected  by  the  fire  of  terrupted  at  every  moment  by  the  aarrison,  or 
its  batteries  only.  Thus,  in  his  circular  sys-  rather  the  army  encamping  behind  the  forts, 
tcm,  lie  contrives  to  concentrate  848  guns  on  and  thus  a  combination  of  active  campaSgiunc 
any  point  500  yards  from  the  fortress,  and  ex-  and  regular  fortress  warfare  was  secored,  which 
pects  that  such  an  immense  superiority  of  fire  must  greatly  strengthen  the  defence.  When 
would  put  the  possibility  of  erecting  siege  bat-  Napoleon  led  his  armies  hundreds  of  miles 
terios  entirely  out  of  the  question.  In  this,  through  the  enemv^s  countnr,  never  heedinc 
however,  he  has  found  no  adherents,  except  in  the  fortresses  whidi  had  aU  Men  oonatractod 
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>10ilt*       fl7«teiii,indvh«ainTetam  mand  vsHs  and  towers  bj  its  greater  height, 

. (1^4  Huu  18IG)  marohod  strMght  on  and  oSisr  a  safe  approach  to  the  etorming  col- 

tanrt  Piri^  leaving  almost  mmoticed  in  their  Tunna.     The  intixidnction  of  gonpovder  did 

WMF  lbs  triple  belt  of  fortresses  with  irhich  awav  with  tlieM  contrivsucea ;  the  fortresace 

TanhHi  bad  endowed  France,  it  became  erident  having  now  ramparts  of  less  elevation,  bnt  a 

Aat  K  aratsm  of  fortification  was  antiquated  fire  effective  at  long  distAnces,  the  approaches 

irks  to  the  main  ditch  or  were  made  h  j  trenches,  leading  in  zi_gza«;s  or 

ot  of  the  glacis.    Bnoh  onrved  lines  toward  the  glacis ;  batteries  being 

fower  of  attraction  over  ereoted  at  varions  spots  eo  as  to  silence  if  poe- 

rn  times.    Their  means  sible  the  fire  of  the  besieged  and  to  batter  down 

xtendbejond  the  range  hismasonir.    Onoe  arrived  on  the  crest  of  the 

IS  became  neoesearj  to  glacis,  a  high  trench  cavalier  was  erected,  witlk 

0  break  the  impetaons  uie  intention  of  commanding  the  bastions  tai 
invading  armies,  and  their  oavelierH,  and  then  hj  a  crashing  fire  to 

1  forts  were  applied  on  a  complete  the  breach  and  prepare  for  the  asssnlt. 
)blentz,  Ment2,  Rastadt  The  cnrtain  was  the  po&it  generallj  attacked. 
I,  lAnta,  Pesohiera,  and  There  was,  however,  no  sjstem  in  this  mode 
transformed  into  lat^  of  attack  until  Vanban  Introdnced  parallels  of 
lie  of  holding  from  60,~  ricochet  firing,  and  ragplated  the  process  of 
;  defensible,  m  case  of  sieges  in  the  manner  which  is  in  nse  even  now, 
irrisons.  At  the  same  and  still  denominated  Vanban's  attack.  Tlie 
tages  of  the  looalitv  to  besieger,  after  investing  the  place  with  a  snffi- 

in  the  background  by  cient  force  on  (dl  rides,  and  choosing  the  fronts 

Tations  which  now  do-  to  be  attacked,  opens  the  first  parallel  dnring 

brtresscs.    Such  places  the  night  (all  riege  works  are  chiefly  carried  on 

might  directly  or  in-  at  night)  at  about  600  yards  ftom  the  fortress. 

M  of  a  victorious  army,  A  trench  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  bended 

towns  in  themselves,  polygon  is  drawn  around  at  least  8  of  these  sides 

99  to  an  army  by  being  and  fronts  :  the  earth,  being  thrown  up  on  the 

aes  of  whole  provinces,  side  toward  the  enemy  and  propped  upon  the 

rero,  especially  at  the  aides  of  the  ditch  with  gabions  (willow-work 

ro  considoroble  rivers,  baskets  filled  with  earthy  forms  a  kind  of  para- 

nce,  as  they  compelled  pet  against  the  fire  of  the  fortresai    In  this  first 

divide  its  forces.    The  parallel  the    ricochet  batteries  for  enfilading 

13  mnch  as  possible,  and  the  Iodk  lines  of  the  attacked  fronts  are  con- 

!re  almost  entirely  done  stmcted.    Taking  for  the  object  of  the  siege  a 

icient  to  have  the  en-  bastioned  heisgon,  there  uionld  be  ricochet 

irregular  attack.    The  batteries  to  enfilade  the  faces  of  2  bastions 

T  around  the  detached  and  8  ravelins,  in  all  the  batteries,  one  for  each 

o  be  defended  not  eo  &ce.    These  batteries  throw  their  shot  so  as  to 

leir  ramparts,  as  by  the  pass  Just  over  the  parapet  of  the  works  and 

of  the  fortress  itself,  along  the  faces  in  their  whole  length,  taking 

stmcted  upon  this  plan  them  in  flank  and  endangering  gnns  and  men. 

pie  bastioned  enceinte  Similar  batteries  are  constructed  to  enfilade  the 

nost  all  sqaorea ;  there  branches  of  the  covered  way,  and  uiortara  and 

a  ravelin,  in  the  whole  howitzers  are  placed  in  battery  lo  throw  shells 

,  the  defensive  strength  into  the  interior  of  the  bastions  and  ravelins. 

)  per  cent,  by  this  new  All  these  batteries  are  covered  by  earthwork 

L  camp,  large  enough  to  parapeta.    At  the  same  time,  at  two  or  more 

e  beaten  armies.    The  places,  xtgzaff  trenches  are   pushed  forward 

Ferent  methods  of  forti-  toward  the  ptace,  taking  care  to  avoid  all  enfl- 

deal  of  its  importance  lading  fire  from  the  town  ;  and  bo  soon  aa  the 

tie  cheapest  will  now  be  fire  of  the  place  shows  signs  of  slacking,  the 

is  now  based,  not  upon  BecondparBllel,at)ont8G0  yards  from  the  works, 

iwaitin^  the  enemy  be-  is  opened.     In  this  pandlel  the  dismounting 

jpens  his  trenches,  and  batteries  are  constmctcd.    They  serve  to  com- 

bnt  npon  the  active  one  pletely  destroy  the  artillery  and  embrasures  on 

with  the  concentrated  the  faces  of  the  fortress ;  there  will  be  8  &oes 

against  the  necessarily  to  attack  (3  bastions  and  their  ravelins,  and  the 

besieger.     II.  Bikoks.  inner  fhces  of  the  adjoining  ravelins),  for  each 

•Jfctartofriegea  had  been  brought  to  a  certain  of  which  there  is  a  battery,  constmcted  parallel 

■'  MfMstton  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    They  to  the  attacked  fbces,  and  each  embrasure  ez- 

■mA  to  bMMdi  the  walls  of  fortresses  by  the  actly  opposite  to  an  embrasure  of  the  fortress. 

'^■Itoring  nun,       1  ^iproached  them   nnder  From  the  ^pecond  parallel  fresh  zigcasa  m 

•Wiw  ofttron^  roofeo  gelleriee,  or  in  ease  of  pnshed  toward  the  town ;    at  300  yards  ue 

'aMd^aM^Msntmctionwhitui  wsatooam-  hiJf  par^lel  la  oonstnoted,  forming  new  en- 
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largcmcntff  <^  tho  zif^zftgfl  armed  with  mortar 
bfttttiricH ;  nrul  fit  last,  at  the  foot  of  the  ffhicis, 
the  third  purallel.  ThU  is  armed  with  heavj 
mortar  batUiricH.  By  this  time  the  fire  of  the 
pl(u:e  will  liuve  been  nearly  silenced,  and  the 
approof-hcH,  in  varied  forms  of  curved  or  angular 
lincH,  to  avoid  ricochet  fire,  are  carried  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  glacis,  which  it  reaches  opposite  the 

})oints  of  the  two  bastions  and  of  the  ravelin.  A 
od^rnont  or  trench  and  par(4>et  is  then  formed 
in  the  salient  place  of  arms  to  enfilade  the  ditch 
by  infantry  fire.  If  the  enemy  is  active  and  dar- 
ing in  iiis  sorties,  a  4th  parallel  connecting  the 
salient  places  of  arms  across  tho  glacis  becomes 
nuccHsarv.  Otherwise  a  sap  is  pushed  from  the 
8d  purallul  to  tho  reentering  places  of  arms,  and 
tho  crowning  of  the  glacis,  or  the  construction  of 
a  trencli  all  along  tho  covered  way  on  tho  crest 
of  tlie  glacis,  is  completed.  Then  the  counter 
batteries  aro  constructed  in  this  e(nir(mn^ 
ment  in  order  to  silence  tlio  fire  of  the  flank, 
wiiich  enfilades  tho  ditch,  and  after  them  the 
breaching  batteries  against  tho  point  and  faces 
of  tho  bastions  and  ravelin.  Opposite  tho  points 
to  bo  breached,  a  mining  gallery  is  constructed 
loading  down  from  tho  trenches  through  the 
glacis  and  counterscarp  into  the  ditdi;  the 
counterscarp  is  blown  in,  and  a  fresh  trench 
constructed  across  the  ditch  to  the  foot  of  the 
broach,  covered  on  tho  side  whence  the  enfilad- 
ing fire  of  the  Hank  comes  by  a  parapet.  As  soon 
as  both  broach  and  passage  of  the  ditch  are 
complete,  tho  assault  takes  place.  This  is  in 
tho  case  of  a  dry  ditch ;  across  a  wot  ditch,  a 
dike  has  to  bo  constnicted  with  fascines,  covered 
Oijually  by  a  parapet  on  the  side  of  the  flank 
01  the  ai^oining  bastion.  If  on  taking  the  bas- 
tion it  is  found  that  tliere  is  a  further  intrench- 
meut  or  coupuro  in  tho  rear,  a  lodgment  has 
to  bo  elVeoted,  fresh  batteries  to  be  constructed 
on  tho  breach,  and  a  fresh  breach,  descent,  and 
piissago  of  tho  ditch  and  assault  to  be  made. 
Tho  averaj^3  resistanco  of  a  bastioned  hexagon 
of  Vauban's  first  method  against  such  a  siege 
is  ealeulated  to  Ih>  from  19  to  23  days  if  there 
aro  no  oou  purest  and  27  or  28  days  if  it  is  pro- 
Y  ided  w  it  h  eon pnres.  Cor montaigne^s  method  is 
oxiHH^ted  to  hold  out  25  or  respectively  85  to 
87  day*,  HI.  Field  FoirrincATios.  The  con- 
struotion  of  tioUl  works  is  as  old  as  the  existence 
of  armies.  Tho  ancients  were  even  far  more 
oxivrt  in  this  art  than  our  modern  armies;  the 
Uoniau  legions,  Ivforo  an  enemy,  intrenched 
their  camp  every  night.  During  the  17th  and 
ISth  ivnturies  wo  see  also  a  very  great  use 
of  field  work*,  and  in  the  wars  of  Frederic 
tho  it  real  piekeis  on  outpost  duty  generally 
throw  m»  sliirhtly  profiled  redans.  Yet  even 
then,  and  it  is  stiVi  mon>  the  case  now,  the  coa- 
st rue:  ion  of  field  works  was  cozir.aed  to  the 
s;r<^v.j::he:ung  of  a  low  positions  solected  befor^e- 
hAi;.l  \\  i:h  a  view  to  certain  event u.^:ties  during 
a  vMv.ijv^ii::!.  Thus  Fnxiorio  the  Great's  ccmp 
."It  Hu:irolw:tA  Wellingtons  ;:=e\  at  Torres 
WnirAs  ti;o  Fr>i>r.ch  lines  of  Weissenburj:,  and 
the  Au>tri;;u  iuirenchmen;s  in  £:»:::  of  Veroca 


in  1848.  Under  raohoiieomitnieeiiiUldwiKiDi 
may  exercise  an  important  inflnenoe  upon  the 
issne  of  a  campaign  by  enabling  an  inferior 
army  snccessfnlly  to  resist  a  superior  one.   For- 
merly the   intrenched   Unes,  as  in  Vinban^i 
permanently  intrenched  camps,  were  oontin- 
nons;  but  from  the  defect  that  if  fneroed  and 
taken  at  one  point  the  whole  line  was  nse- 
les8,  they  are  now  nniversall j  oompoaed  of  one 
or  more  lines  of  detached  redoaUs^  fhnking 
each  other  by  their  fire,  and  allowii^  the  am^ 
to  fcdl  upon  the  enemy  throng^  the  intcrrals  as 
soon  as  the  fire  of  the  redonbts  has  hraken  the 
energy  of  his  assault    This  is  the  priacqial  use 
of  field  works;  but  they  are  aba  cnfilfljed 
singly,  as  bridge  heads  to  defbnd  Ibe  aoeesB  to 
a  bridge,  or  to  close  an  important ; 
parties  of  the  enemy.    Omitting 
fanciful  shapes  of  works  which  mn  mmm  oat  of 
date,  such  fortifications  should 
either  open  or  closed  at  the  _ 
will  either  be  redans  (two  par^wlivUa  ffitch 
in  front  forming  an  angle  fkcinc  the  cbuuiJ  or 
lunettes  (redans  with  &ort  flanki^    Ue  Ittter 
may  be  closed  at  the  gorge  by  ^tiSmSmpL   The 
principtd  closed  field  work  now  im  «i  is  the 
square  redoubt,  either  as  a  regulver  ■aimg- 
ular  quadrangle,  closed  by  a  ditdi  ad  psanpet 
all  round.    The  parapet  is  made  as  hi^  aa  in 
permanent  fortification  (7  to  8  feetXhal  not  so 
thick,  having  to  resist  fidd  artiOeiT  a47.    As 
none  of  these  works  has  a  flanking  in  m  itsdl^ 
they  have  to  be  disposed  so  that  tber  ink  each 
other  within  musket  range.    To  do  this  cffeete- 
ally,  and  strengthen  the  whole  fine,  the  plsn 
now  most  generally  adopted  is  to  tern  an  in- 
trenched camp  by  a  line  of  eqiiara  redowbts 
flanking  each  other,  and  also  a  fine  of  aBmla 
redans,  situated  in  front  of  the  intenils  of  dia 
redoubts.    Such  a  camp  was  fbriBed  m  front 
of  Comom,  south  of  the  Dannbe,  in  18ftfl^  and 
was  defended  by  the  Hnngariani  ior  9  daiya 
against  a  far  superior  anny. — The  Iblloviqg 
statement  exhibits  the  fortificaxioQa  of  the  Uut- 
ed  States  now  existing  or  in  comae  of  ouBMiue- 
tion  (Oct  1859),  and  the  amoont  fTpendad  lor 
their  construction,  modifieatioii,  and 
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vhioa  she  was  believed  to  la;  aside  when  « 
teriog  Borne,  with  a  oreeccjit  on  ber  bead,  a 
helmet,  cornucopia,  or  globe  io  her  band,  and 
reeUag  on  a  wbeeL 

FORTDNATE  ISLASDB.  See  Ojjtabt  lor 
Asoa. 

FORTTINE,  RoBEBT,  a  Scottish  botanist,  bom 
in  BerviokBliire  in  181S.  He  iras  bron^t  up 
aa  a  bortionltnrist,  and  having  procnred  em- 
ployment  in  the  botjtnioal  gardena  of  Edlnbni^, 
«T^ed  himeelf  of  the  privilege  afforded  to 
voting  gardenen  occapied  tbaro  of  attending  the 
leotorea  of  the  nniveni^  professor.  He  ijao 
vent  throngh  a  conrse  of  private  reading,  and 
upon  his  promotitm  to  a  post  in  the  botanical 
gardens  at  Ohiswick  so  reoommended  himaelf 
bj  his  aoqnirementB  and  intelligence,  that  aft«r  a 
severe  examination  he  was  appointed  b;  the  Lon- 
don borticnltnral  society  aa  ooUector  of  plants 
in  northern  China,  which  the  peace  of  1M2  had 
just  thrown  open  to  Eoropeans.  His  "Three 
Yeara'  Wanderings  in  the  Northern  Provinoea 
'of  China"  (a  vols.  Bvo^  1647;  8d  ed.  1B6S), 

Snblished  soon  after  his  retnm,  beside  affording 
ill  information  of  the  hortionltare  and  agricvl- 
tnre  of  the  Ohineee,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining books  of  travel  recently  written.  Alter 
enperintending  for  several  months  tba  garden* 
of  the  apothecaries'  company  at  Chelsea,  he 
again  departed  in  the  latter  part  of  1848  for 
China,  under  the  aospices  of  the  East  India  com' 
pao7,  to  eiamiae  and  report  upon  the  natnre  and 
method  of  cnltirating  the  tea  plant  and  to  ocd- 
leot  its  seeds  and  introduce  its  cnltore  into 
northern  India.  After  an  absence  of  more 
than  8  vears,  he  returned  to  England  and 
published  his  valuable  work,  entitled  "Two 
Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  Cbina"  ^3  vols. 
Svo.,  1863).  ScMoelj  had  this  gone  tiirough 
the  press  when  he  departed  on  a  third  tour  to 
the  same  country,  the  resnlta  of  which  wer« 

fiven  in  his  "Residence  among  the  Obineae: 
nland,  on  the  Coast,  and  at  Sea ;  beuig  the  Third 
Visit  from  1863  to  18B6"{8vo.,  1807).  In  1867 
Mr.  Fortune  was  emplojM  by  Uie  if.  S.  patent 
office  to  visit  China  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the 
tea  shrub  and  of  other  plants,  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  their  cultivation  into  the 
TInited  States.  He  proceeded  from  England  bf 
^e  overland  ronte  directly  to  the  tea  districts 
in  the  middle  and  northern  provinoea  of  China, 
where  he  remuned  until  Much,  1669,  and  ool- 
leoted  a  large  quantity  of  seeds,  which  he  ship- 
ped to  the  United  States,  where  they  arrived  In 
April,  May,  and  June,  generally  in  good  condi* 
lion.  Mr.  Fortune  left  Hong  Kong  March  16, 
■w  of  Tyehe^  aa  the  daughter  of  Uceanus,  ao-  and  arrived  in  England  in  May,  at  which  time 
r^Bg  to  EMiod,  and  as  the  sister  of  the  his  engagement  with  the  patent  office  termi- 
■n*  ind  Pares,  according  to  Pindar,  and  had    nated. 

r  tKDplea  at  Smyrna  and  other  cities.  She  FOBUM,  in  ancient  Roman  oitiea,  an  open 
HironblppAd  in  Italy  in  the  earlieet  times  by  plooe^  aurroonded  with  public  buildings,  wluoh 
BlBtrBManaatVoIainiifby  theLatinsatPrm-  was  originally  used  for  tlie  administration  of  Jns- 
^•nd  by  the  Tolsoi  at  Antium,  where  she  tioe  or  the  sale  ofgoods,  and  subsequently  for  ths 
» teinpl^  two  statues,  and  an  oracle,  whose  transaction  of  all  khids  of  pabllc  buaiiiMi.  In 
QDM*  wen  highly  valoed.    She  was  diverse-    thia  respect  It  oorre^xindea  vith  the  4V9ra  of 
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the  Greeks ;  but  nnlike  the  agora,  it  was  oblonff  much  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  1843  by  an 
in  form,  and  never  square.  The  Romans  had  able  official  report  on  the  snbject.  On  retiring 
two  kinds  of  faroy  the  eivilui^  sometimes  called  from  the  cabinet  on  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Ty- 
judicialioy  in  which  popular  assemblies  and  ler's  term  in  18i5,  Mr.  Forward  resumed  the 
courts  of  j  ustice  were  held,  and  where  the  bank-  practice  of  the  law  at  Pittsbura.  In  1849  Pref- 
ers and  usurers  usually  kept  their  shops ;  and  the  ident  Taylor  appointed  him  U.  8.  charg6  d^aflEaires 
tenalia^  which  were  used  exclusively  for  mer-  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  where  he  remaincMl  2 
cantile  purposes.  The  city  of  Rome  contained  or  8  years,  when  he  resigned  and  came  home  to 
19  of  both  kinds;  but  the  forum  Homanum.  take  the  office  of  president  Judge  of  the  district 
whose  origin  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  city,  and  court  of  All^hany  co.,  Pemu,  to  wlueh  he  had 
which  is  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  been  elected  in  his  absence.  While  in  court, 
Forum,  was  by  far  the  most  important,  notwith-  engaged  in  his  judicial  duties,  he  was  raddenly 
standing  some  very  magnificent  ones  were  built  taken  ill  and  died  in  48  hours, 
under  the  emperors.  It  occupied  a  hollow  space  FORWARDING  MEROHANT,  one  whose 
between  the  Oapitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  ex-  business  it  is  to  send  forward  goods  to  s  distant 
tending  probably  from  the  arch  of  Septimius  consignee.  There  are  in  the  United  States  per- 
Severus  to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Fau£h  sons  who  enga^  in  this  business  ahnost  ex- 
tina  (although  its  limits  have  been  the  subject  clusively,  especially  in  the  western  cities,  in 
ofmuch  controversy),  and  comprised  an  area  of  7  which  produce  accumulates  on  its  way  to  the 
jugero.  Around  its  4  sides  stood  temples,  boHlk^  East,  and  to  which  easterngooda  are  canied  for 
triumphal  arches,  and  other  public  edifices,  while  distribution  through  the  West  There  is  noth- 
within  it  were  the  rostra  or  stages  from  which  ing,  however,  in  their  buaineas  whleh  is  so  far 
orators  addressed  public  assemblies,  statues  of  peculiar  to  them  as  to  be  govemed  bj  peculiar 
illustrious  Romans,  columns,  and  trophies  of  laws  of  its  own,  and  thei^re  call  Hot  eq>ecial 
war.  At  the  comitium  or  upper  end  were  sua-  statement  But  there  are  two  dasses  of  persona 
pended  the  laws  of  the  12  tabl<^  and  the/asti  or  who  come  under  this  name^  or  disobarge  the 
calendar  of  all  the  days  on  which  it  was  lawful  duties  which  it  describes,  and  of  whom  more 
to  work.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Oampo  Yac-  should  be  said.  One  of  tnese  consists  of  those 
cino,  from  having  been  used  for  several  centuries  who  are  called  expressmen,  and  the  other  of 
as  a  cattle  market,  and  preserves  no  traces  of  common  carriers,  who^  beside  eaziyioff  goods  on 
its  ancient  splendor  beyond  a  few  scattered  col-  their  own  route,  undertake  to  forward  them  still 
umns  of  temples.  A  forum  judieiale  was  built  further.  The  whole  business  of  expressmeii  is 
by  Julius  Cffisar,  and  one  by  Augustus,  which,  of  comparatively  recent  ori^;  bnt  it  has  al- 
with  the  forum  Homanum^  seem  to  have  const!-  ready  reached  an  immense  extent  and  impor- 
tuted  the  only  ones  in  Rome  for  the  transaction  tance.  It  has  grown  out  of  oommon  carriage  of 
of  public  business.  The  others  were  used  as  mar-  goods,  but  dif^rs  from  it  mainly  in  the  fkct  that 
kets,  or  were  simply  embellishments  of  the  city,  expressmen  have  no  means  of  carriage  of  their 
FORWARD,  Walteb,  an  American  jurist  own,  but  hire  cars  or  vehides,  or  room  ^  themi 
and  statesman,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1786,  and  usually  go  with  their  parcels.  It  may  bo 
died  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Nov.  24, 1852.  At  the  said,  too,  that  they  usually  cany  parcels  only, 
age  of  17  he  emigrated  from  New  England  to  or  if  larger  packages,  still  not  cargoes  or  large 
what  was  then  the  West,  and  settled  at  Pitts-  quantities  of  goooB,  as  hundreds  of  barrels  or 
burg,  where  he  studied  law.  He  engaged  early  boles,  the  carriage  of  these  things  being  stiU  leA 
in  politics,  and  in  1806,  when  he  was  only  1 9  years  to  common  or  private  carriers.  The  principal 
of  age,  he  edited  a  democratic  newspaper  called  question  in  relation  to  expressmen  is,  are  i£»j 
the  '^Trce  of  Liberty.^'  Ho  was  admitted  to  still  common  carriers  in  law,  and  do  they  as  soch 
the  bar  in  1806,  and  for  16  years  practised  with  come  under  the  strict  reqKmsibilities  cf  com- 
success,  acquiring  a  high  reputation  as  an  elo-  mon  carriers?  In  other  words^  do  they  insnre 
quent  advocate.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to  the  safe  carriage  and  delivery  of  all  the  goods 
congress,  as  a  representative  from  the  western  against  all  risks  '^  except  the  act  of  God  and  the 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  till  March  public  enemy  ?^'  We  nave  no  doubt  whatener 
^  1825.  In  the  presidential  elections  of  1824  that  they  do  thus  insure  the  goods  tl:^  receive 
and  1828  he  supported  Jolm  Quincy  Adams  in  throughout  the  whole  route  for  which  they  pro- 
opposition  to  Andrew  Jackson,  and  thencefor-  fess  to  be  carriei^  and  that  they  are  therefore 
ward  he  was  identified  with  the  whig  party.  In  liable  for  any  loss  or  Iqjury  to  them,  without 
1837  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven-  any  proof  or  intimatioa  of  their  negligence  or 
tion  to  reform  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  default.  We  hold,  too,  that  no  costomer  is  bound 
and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  its  deliberations,  to  inquire  by  what  meana  or  by  what  arrsnge* 
In  March,  1841,  President  Harrison  appointed  ments  the  expressman  proposes  to  cany  his  par* 
him  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  the  oeL  If  he  receives  it  in  Portland,  andmaer- 
Unitcd  States.  In  September  of  the  same  year  takes,  specially  or  by  general  advertisemcnt| 
President  Tyler,  on  the  resignation  of  the  cab-  notice,  or  sign,  to  '*  express  it  throne^''  (to  use 
inet  appointed  by  President  norrison,  called  a  conunon  phrase)  to  New  Orleans  or  San  IVaa* 
Mr.  Forward  into  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  cisco,  he  is  responsible  £ar  its  safe  deiiveiy  there. 
the  treasury.  In  this  ofiice  he  exercised  great  — ^A  railroad  company  which  tidces  goods  at  coa 
infiuence  on  the  tariff  question,  and  contributed  place  to  be  carried  to  a  distant  one  might  ho 
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I^MiM  td  tomb  oecestarily  under  the  some  upon  the  partj  that  first  takes  charge  of  a  par- 

irie^  mH  it  is  not  qnite  so.    There  is  this  differ-  eel  than  our  own  conrts ;  but  upon  the  whole, 

i  Iwtween  the  two  cases:  the  expressman  and  resting  upon  the  most  recent  a^JndicationSi 

■01^  or  is  not  known  to  have,  &nj  regnlar  the  rules  of  law  in  Uiis  matter  may  be  summed  im 

'^m  of  eonveyance  of  his  own  for  any  defi*  thus.    There  may  be  a  partnership  in  the  busi- 

portion  of  the  distance  over  which  he  aa-  ness  of  common  carriage  as  in  all  others,  and  a 

vto  carry  the  goods.   The  owner  who  gives  railroad  company  may  connect  itself  with  other 

•  psreel  in  Portland  for  New  Orleans  has  companies  or  with  other  carriers,  and  form  a 

$o  laaans  of  knowing,  and  indeed  no  reasons  for  fuoH  partnership,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 

~  ig^  that  the  expressman  has  not  made  that  each  member  wUl  be  liable,  in  9olidOy  for 

arrangements  for  all  the  parts  of  his  all  the  rest    In  that  case,  all  the  coTnpanies  on 

that  lie  has  made  for  any  part    It  is  in-  the  whole  route  are  liable  for  a  loss  occurring 

commonly  understood  that  every  express-  in  any  part ;  and  in  particular  the  first  company 

does  not  undertake  to  convey  goods  every-  taking  the  parcel,  or  the  last  into  whose  hands 

but  this  man  advertises  from  A  to  £L  it  may  be  traced,  may  be  made  liable  severally 

i  h»  has  so  arranged  and  provided,  and  for  any  loss  which  has  happened  on  the  route. 

IB  from  A  to  0,  and  the  other  from  A  to  The  company  comes  undersnch  a  liability  equaDy 

B;  nd  Ids  advertising,  or  indeed  his  undertak-  by  forming  such  a  partnership  and  entering  into 

Ite  to  carry  to  the  specified  place,  may  prop-  such  a  joint  business,  or  by  advertising  or  indi- 

ttqrlw  understood  as  a  declaration  on  his  pert  eating  such  a  joinder  in  business,  in  any  way 

IMI  bo  has  made  sufScient  preparation  in  that  which  entitles  third  parties  to  act  on  the  belief 

flMMtkn  and  to  that  distance.    But  if  the  man  of  it    And  if  such  companies  have  a  joint 

i^'Fortiaod  puts  goods  on  board  a  railroad  car  agent  at  either  terminus  or  at  any  station,  and 

Ij^je  to  Kew  York,  he  knows,  or  should  know,  this  agent,  with  the  knowledge  of  all,  and  pur- 

;  the  railroad  company  will  convey  it  a  cer-  porting  to  act  for  all,  sdls  a  through  ticket,  as  it 

part  of  the  way  m  their  own  candage,  and  is  called,  none  of  the  companies  thus  repre- 

w  'the  diarge  of  their  own  servants,  and  sented  can  deny  their  joint  business  and  joint  or 

aoi  and  cannot  do  any  thing  beyond  that  several  liability  for  the  whole;  and  if  the  nrice 

]fMiii«»3ept  to  put  it  safely  on  board  of  the  of  the  ticket  is  credited  by  the  seller  to  all  the 

«f  iocmbet  company,  who  will  take  it  to  or  companies  and  is  divided  among  them,  this  con- 

Kew  York.    That  is,  the  man  in  Port-  stitutes  conclusive  evidence  that  each  of  them 

Q/WB  that  the  railroad  company  will  there  undertakes  to  be  a  carrier,  with  a  responsibility 

ffiphnitlie  pared  as  a  carrier,  and  taJce  it  a  cer-  as  such,  through  the  route;    But  the  mere  fact 
s  as  carrier,  and  will  then  act  as  a  that  a  parcelxlirected  to  a  distant  place  is  re- 
merchant  for  the  rest  of  the  route,  ceived  at  a  station,  and  there  paid  for  for  the 
_  It  on  in  the  best  way  they  can.    Here  whole  route,  does  not  of  itself  make  any  carrier 
iliftdiange  of  relation,  and  with  it  a  change  for  a  part  of  the  distance  liable  as  carrier  be- 
«MU|gatl(m;  for  the  essential  difference  is  this:  yond  that  part.    Tlie  test  of  the  liability  in 
■Bon  carrier  insures  his  goods  against  all  every  case  is,  what  did  tiio  party  undertake  to 
Imt  those  arising  firom  the  act  of  God  or  be  and  to  do?    If  he  said  he  would  carry  all 
ifvlilie  enemy ;  but  the  forwarding  merchant  the  way,  he  is  liable  as  carrier  all  the  way.    If 
ftFliUaonly  f<v  his  own  default  or  neglect    If  he  said  he  would  carry  a  part  of  the  way  and 
MMipany  takes  a  parcel  in  Portland,  and  it  then  send  it  on,  he  is  only  liable  accordingly, 
between  Boston  and  Worcester,  no  one  And  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration, 
how,  the  sender  can  look  at  once  to  which  of  these  barspdnswas  it  that  the  railroad 
^company  that  took  it,  if  they  are  carriers  company  made  with  the  sender  f — With  this 
lie  way,  but  not  if  they  were  carriers  only  principle  to  guide  us,  we  may  return  to  express- 
^* Boston,  where  their  road  ends,  and  only  men.    A  person  living  at  Albany  wishes  to  send 
rarwdinff  merchants  for  the  rest  of  the  route,  by  express  a  parcel  to  Kew  Bedford.    He  gives 
cm  now  that  they  delivered  the  parcel  it  to  an  expressman  of  Albany,  who  takes  it  to 
•  MM|r  and  properly  for  further  carriage.     If  Kew  York,  and  there  gives  it  to  the  expressman 
llli  Imown  where  the  parcel  is  lost,  the  sender  for  Boston,  who  pays  the  Albany  man  his  f^ 

S always  call  on  the  company  who  had  it  in  for  bringing  it  to  Kew  York,  and  takes  it  to 


•  • 


ion  or  under  their  care  when  it  was  Boston.    The  expressman  between  Boston  and 

Bot  if^  as  sometimes  happens^  it  can  be  Kew  Bedford  pajrs  the  Kew  York  man  what  he 

MncA  beyond  the  first  carrier,  and  no  negligence  paid,  and  also  the  fare  from  Kew  York  to  Bos- 

IwiB^tedtohim,  and  no  one  knows  what  ton,  and  takes  it  to  Kew  Bedford;  and  the 

of  it,  the  sender  is  wholly  remedi-  consignee  when  he  takes  the  parcel  pays  the 

the  firat  carrier  is  carrier  to  the  end.  man  who  rives  it  to  him  all  he  has  paid,  and  in 

he  is  so  or  not  has  been  very  much  dis-  addition  his  fare  from  Boston  to  Kew  Bedford. 

Sasea  turning  on  this  point  have  been  Kow,  if  the  parcel  did  not  arrive  safely,  but  was 

rmw  frcqiWBt  both  in  England  and  the  United  lost  somewhere  on  the  route,  is  each  one  of  these 

BMm^  and  peihaps  the  kw  may  not  be  nosi-  expressmen  liable  for  the  whole?    We  should 

lM|y  determined  in  either  country^    Perhaps  say  this  must  depend  upon  what  each  one  nn- 

IHMiif  be  «^  that  the  English  courts  are  more  dertakes  to  do.    If  the  Albany  man  advertises 

"        *     fti  the  Ilabili^  of  earrier  to  the  end  that  he  takes  goods  to  Kew  Bedford,  he  laliablft 
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as  far  as  New  Bedford  as  carrier.  If  he  adrer-  the  place  of  exile  when  he  died.  This  eweai  h 
tises  that  he  carries  parcels  to  Boston,  he  is  so  the  subject  of  one  of  Lord  Bjron^a  tragediea. 
liable  to  that  place ;  if  only  to  New  York,  he  is  For  the  old  doge  one  oitier  humiliation  remain- 
liablo  as  carrier  only  to  New  York,  and  as  for-  ed.  He  had  twice  asked  leave  to  resign  his 
warding  merchant  at  Now  York,  and  there  his  office,  but  the  conncil  had  obliged  him  to  retain 
liability  ends ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  (The  it.  Ue  was  now  deposed,  through  the  machina- 
cases  on  tbis  subject  of  the  obligation  of  car-  tions  of  his  enemies,  and  died  8  days  alter  in  a 
riers  beyond  their  own  route  are  very  numer-  spasm  as  he  heard  the  bells  of  St.  Mark  annooiica 
ous;  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  among  to  Venice  the  election  of  a  new  mler. 
the  most  important  and  instructive :  Muschamp  FOSCOLO,  Nicolo  IJgo,  an  Italian  poet  and 
M.  L.  and  P.  Junction  railroad  co.,  8  Meeson  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in  the  island  of  Zante, 
and  Welsby,  421 ;  St.  John  as.  Van  Santvoord,  of  a  Venetian  family,  in  1777,  died  at  Tomham 
25  Wendell,  G60 ;  Fairchild  vs.  Slocum,  19  Wen-  Green,  near  London,  Oct.  10.  1827.  He  was 
dell,  829,  and  7  Hill,  292;  Wilcox  v«.  Parmelee,  educated  in  Venice,  and  in  the  nniversity  of 
8  Sandford,  610 ;  Farmers^  and  Mechanics'  bank  Padua.  His  first  tragedy,  2%e$te,  was  produced 
vi,  Chaniplain  transportation  co.,  28  Vermont,  at  Venice  in  1797,  and  was  so  unsatisfactory  to 
186.)  Expressmen  now  not  uncommonly  in-  the  author  that  he  himself  published  the  sever- 
sert  in  their  bills  of  lading  or  receipts  which  est  criticism  of  it  that  appeared.  Expecting  the 
they  give  their  customers  a  clause  to  this  establishment  of  a  republic  when  the  ancient 
effect:  ^*This  company  is  responsible  only  as  aristocracy  of  Venice  fell  by  the  hands  of  Napo- 
forwarders,  and  only  for  the  negligence  or  other  leon,  his  hopes  were  disappointed  by  the  trmty 
default  of  persons  employed  by  them ;  and  this  of  Campo  Formip,  whicn  gave  up  Venice  to 
is  a  part  of  our  contract  with  all  whose  goods  Austria.  He  retired  with  other  pmtriots  to 
we  carry.^'  We  must  wait,  perhaps,  for  further  Milan,  and  wrote  a  political  romaoce  oalled 
acyudication  before  we  know  certainly  the  effect  LetUre ,  di  due  amanti,  afterward  repoblished 
of  this  clause.  But  applying  to  it  the  rules  of  under  the  tide  of  Le  uUime  letUrt  ai  Jae^po 
law  as  far  as  they  are  now  settled,  we  should  say  Ortis.  In  1799  he  volunteered  in  the  Italian 
that  a  common  carrier  may  moke  a  valid  spe-  contingent  of  the  French  army,  took  part  in  the 
cial  bargain  with  his  customer,  but  that  a  mere  defence  of  Grenoa  nnder  Massena,  andretnmed  to 
notice  or  declaration  inscribed  upon  a  ticket  or  Milan,  where  his  time  was  divided  between 
bill  of  lading  does  not  of  itself  constitute  such  books  and  pleasure.  When  in  1802  Napoleon 
a  notice.  assembled  the  wntuUa  of  Italian  deputies  at 
FOSCARI,  Fbancesoo,  45th  doge  of  Venice,  Lyons  to  provide  a  new  oonstitation  for  the 
born  about  1872,  died  Oct.  31, 1457.  Elected  Cisalpine  republic,  Foscolo  was  app<»nted  to  re- 
doge  in  1423,  the  whole  period  in  which  he  gov-  port  upon  the  state  of  the  country;  and  in  an 
orned  the  republic  was  one  of  war  and  tumult,  elaborate  discourse,  so  bold  that  it  ww  deem* 
The  sultan  Amurath  laying  siege  to  Salonica,  ed  unsafe  to  submit  it  to  the  first  oonanl,  bat 
Foscari  despatched  troops  thither,  who  repel-  which  was  afterward  published  nnder  the  title 
led  the  Mussulmans.  He  then  engaged  in  hos-  of  Orazione  a  Buonaparte^  he  oontraated  the 
tilities  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  Filippo  Visconti,  abuses  of  the  military  government  whic^  had 
and  subjected  to  the  republic  the  territories  of  been  established  wiUi  the  free  government 
Brescia,  IkTgomo,  and  Cremona,  making  the  which  had  been  promised.  In  1808  he  waa  ap- 
Adda  the  boundary  of  Venetian  dominion.  The  pointed  professor  of  Italian  eloquence  in  the 
war  was  soon  renewed  with  various  success,  university  of  Pavia,  but  the  political  independ- 
nearly  all  the  Italian  cities  taking  part  in  it ;  but  enee  evinced  in  his  lectures  eansed  his  ohidr  to 
the  doge,  supported  by  Cosmo  d(r  Medici  and  by  be  soon  suppressed.  At  this  period  he  pub* 
Francesco  Sforzo,  marquis  of  Ancona,  still  fur-  lished  his  beautiful  lyrio  poem  /  tepdert,  hie 
thcr  extended  his  power  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  tragedy  of  Ajaee,  and  an  Italian  translation  of 
1441.  In  1443  ho  formed  a  league  with  Sforza,  Sterne's  *^  Sentimental  Jonmey."  On  the  fSdl 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  republics  of  Genoa,  of  Napoleon  he  retired  to  Switxerland,  and  ia 
Florence,  and  Bologna,  against  Alfonso  of  Ara<-  1816  to  England.  He  wrote  for  the  "Edin- 
gon,  king  of  Naples.  The  pope  took  part  with  burgV  and  **  Quarterly**  reviews  articles  oa 
the  latter,  but  two  victories  of  Sforza  put  an  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacdo,  and  other  Italian 
end  to  the  war.  In  his  old  age  he  had  made  authors,  delivered  a  course  of  leotnrea  on  Ital* 
peace  with  all  the  enemies  of  Venice,  including  ian  literature,  published  a  volume  of  '*£ssaj8 
Mohammed  II.,  when  Jacopo,  the  last  survivor  on  Petrarch'*  (1828),  and  edited  an  edition  oC 
of  his  4  sons,  was  brought  a  second  time  be-  the  Ditina  €ommedia  of  Dante  (1825). 
fore  the  terrible  council  of  ten,  falsely  charged  FOSSANO-  (anc.  Fone  Sanui\  a  city  of 
with  the  assassination  of  its  chief.  The  tribu-  Piedmont,  ia  the  province  of  Coni,  ntnated  oa 
nal,  jealous  of  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  the  left  bank  of  the  Stnra,  18  m.  N.  £.  of  Ooni, 
doge,  condemned  his  son  first  to  torture  and  and  87  m.  S.  £.  by  railway  from  Tnrin ;  pop.  in 
then  to  exile  in  Crete.  The  young  Foscari,  1858, 16,041.  It  ia  an  antiqne,  dismal,  bat  reg- 
whoso  mind  was  disordered  by  sutifcring,  wishing  ularly  planned  town,  surrounded  by  wallfli  and 
after  long  banishment  to  see  his  country  again  defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  which  cominanda 
at  whatever  peril,  effected  his  return  thither,  but  the  v^ey  of  the  Store  and  the  nMid  into 
being  condemned  again,  had  scarcely  reached  France  by  the  Col  d^ArgentidEe..    The  lioaaei 
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M4'^l0h  ilfiui  i         overtlM  ftwtoatlii,  and   (tlM  ftimt  marbU)  ire»  tamd  ftadl  matins 
.._.., — j_         J  places  ere  so  low  that »    of  crftbs.    Tbe  next  diaoowjr  of  AmbU  tnwks 


MMiwk MB  lurdlr  walk  npright  in  them.        wu  near  HUdborghuiaen,  8az»-Heittingen, 
'-MvBBtL.(f>A/imilUi  dng  ont  of  die  gronnd),    1834,  in  the  roember  of  the  new  red  eandito 


g'tjiM  tamwif  Brolied  to  all  mineMi  tab'    called  bunltr  SandtUia.    Thej  were  nude  ap- 
iMiHlM^-lNII  BOT  ntM  to  designate  only  the  re-    parcntty  bj  a  reptile,  and  were  seen  aa  impiM- 
Mfcnnd  in  i     '     '    '  " 


lie  bodiea  fcnnd  in  geolo^cal  fof    aiona  npon  the  npper  aorfsce,  and  In  relief  on  the 


IbMS  Mimala  are  considered  nnder 


AHrmmoHv*  names.  «r  one,  and  the  footstep*  were  seen  f<dlowing 

44OBB1L  FOOTPBniTS,  or  lomroLms  (Gr.  each  other  in  pairs,  the  intervala  between  two 

neX  inipi^^^ons  of  the  pairs  beinp  about  14  inehea.    Five  toeawera 

made  in  clay,  sand,  or  impiiQt«d  in  each  track,  the  great  toes  appeaiv 

eliaJe  or  eandstone  re-  in^  alternately  on  one  and  the  other  side,    nie 

ion  of  these  mat«ria1a.  animal  was  named  ehMretli4rium  by  Pro£  Kanp, 

f  in  the  new  red  sand-  from  the  reeemblaioe  in  the  fbrm  t)t  Uie  trai^ 

le  OTerlyine  strata  of  to  that  of  the  hand.    Similar  impressiona  were 

inces  they  have  been  afterward  fonnd  in  a  rock  of  corresponding  age 

Istone  or  npper  devo-  near  Liverpool,  England.    In  atndying  the  foe- 

'  and  in  Europe.    The  sU  remains  of  reptOee  that  bad  been  foond  In 

raof  animals,  and  fre~  this  division  of  the  new  red  aandstone  in  Oer- 

ige  thot  there  is  some  many  and  in  Sn^and,  Pro£  Owen  was  oon- 

tiem  to  their  approprl-  yinced  that  instead  <if  sanriana,  to  which  they 

the  animal  kingdom ;  had  I>een  referred,  they  belonged  to  the  batr»- 

n  as  to  some  of  them  ehian  order,  and  were  the  remains  of  fW)gB  of 

le  invertebrate  crasta-  ^gantlo  sixe.    Further  inveetlgatloDS  reanlted 

of  the  higher  division  m  the  opinion  that  these  were  Uie  animals  that 

imiatakably  the  tracks  made  the  tracks.    Borne  featnrca  in  thefosril 

trachians,  others  prob-  bones  IndDoed  other  disHngnished  anatomists  to 

thera  of  birds;  while  regard  them  as  b^onging  to  crocodiles,  and  by 

t  be  positively  deter-  others  again  they  are  referred  to  the  marsapi- 

esented  oUssea.    The  alia. — Fossil  tracks  had  been  fonnd  In  the  sond- 

igantio  imprearaons  SO  stone  of  the  valley  of  the  OoanecticDt  at  Bonth 

19  in  breadth,  snppoa-  Hadley,  ICass.,  as  far  bock  u  the  year  180S, 

ratrachiana,  to  mlnnte  which  resembled  so  closely  those  of  birds,  tiiaC 

oae  made  by  small  iso-  they  were  fitmUiarly  spoken  of  aa  the  traoka  of 

of  the  sow -bog  group,  "poultry"  and  of  "Hoah's  raven."     They  at> 

lines  over  the  snrface  tracted,  however,  no  attention  beyond  the  bn- 

tabs  are  split  open  the  medltoe  vicinity  where  they  were  fonnd.    In 

iitend  tbrongh  muy  18SS  others  of  similar  cbancter  were  obaerved 

in  tongh  foliated  clay  In  the  flagstones  at  Greenfield,  Uaaa.,  which 

sinking  in  disarranges  were  brought  from  the  nei^boring  town  ot 

wesita  folia. — Pnbllc  Montagne.    These  tracks  were  ao  dear  and  wdl 

ed  to  these  fbssils  by  define^  that  th^  commanded  the  attention  of 

Scotland,  in  his  paper,  those  employed  alMnit  them,  and  one  of  the  1^ 

Dga,  presented  to  the  borers  at  leajrt  was  indneed  by  the  sinonlaii^ 

ti  in  1838.    In  this  he  of  the  phenomenon,  Hke  Hogh  ICller  wtdle  ob- 

1  in  great  abundance  serving  the  fossils  In  the  rea  sandstone  he  qnar^ 

•A  sandstone  tn  I>nm-  ried,  to  beeome  a  &ithftal  atndent  and  cealons 

le  SQCcessive  layers  of  collector  in  this  departOMSit  of  geology.    (Bee 

ckness  of  at  least  46  the  letter  of  Dexter  Harsh  to  the  editor  of  the 

le  repetition  of  their  "American  Journal  of  Science^' voLvi.  new  ■»• 

:he  deposition  of  the  ries,  p.  278.)    Among  others,  Dr.  James  Deans 

'as -composed  the  im-  of  Greenfield  becanM  interested  in  these  traeki^ 

A  in,  and  buried  np ;  and  in  March,  1886,  addreased  «  oonunnnioatioo 

ere  similarly  Impreee-  to  Prt£  Hitchcock,  state  geologist,  in  which  ha 

d  in  their  turn.    He  represented  them  as  the  tracks  of  birds,  aa  be 

*H  extending  from  20  supposed,  ■>  of  the  tnrkeyspecies ;"  and  in  a  se^ 

regarded  them  aa  the  ondletter,  againstProtLHitchcock'sdeolarathm 

In  the  "  Geol<^cal  In  reply,  "  that  they  oonld  not  be  the  resolt  of 

1831,  is  a  description,  Di^anization,"hemtintainedhisconolnriouthit 

rioDs  of  footsteps  re-  they  were  the  tracks  of  bird*.    Hethenenaei 

mnponthesartaceof  caststobemadeof  ecai>eoftheipeoimenB,whfah 

e  lower  oolite  in  Wilta  he  sent  in  April  with  a  third  oonnnnnioBtlaii  t* ' 

the  «ame  formation  Frot  Hitohoook,  aod  another  also  to  Vnt.  SO- 
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liman,  editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Sci-  dsto  hj  the  pnblicationB  of  Flrot  Hiiehooek,  wm 
ence/'  the  latter  intended  for  publication.  By  Drought  prominently  before  the  geological  •oci- 
advice  of  Prof.  Hitchcock,  this  disposition  was  ety  of  London  in  1842  by  Dr.  llMitell,  who  pre- 
not  made  of  the  communication  for  the  *^  Jour-  sented  a  communication  aocompamed  with  speci- 
nal,"  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  would  be  mens  which  he  had  received  firom  Dr.  Deane. 
able  to  give  in  a  few  months  a  more  full  and  These  served  to  remove  the  scepticism  enter- 
satisfactory  paper.  During  the  ensuing  summer  tained  by  the  eminent  geologists  and  pclsontol- 
Prof.  Hitchcock  occupied  himself  assiduously  in  ogists  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  nature  of  the 
investigating  this  subject,  and  near  the  close  of  tracks,  admitting  which  to  be  of  birds  estab- 
the  year  he  prepared  the  paper  which  appeared  ILshed  an  earlier  date  for  the  introduction  of 
in  the  number  of  the  ^^  Journal"  for  Jan.  1836.  these  bipeds  ^^than  was  authorlEed  by  any  ves- 
In  this  he  compared  the  tracks  with  those  of  tiges  heretofore  discovered,  and  the  thanks  of 
living  birds,  giving  illustrations  of  the  recent  as  the  society  were  warmly  and  nnaniiponriy  ex- 
well  as  fossU,  and  advocated  the  opinion  that  pressed  for  so  valuable  a  commnnicaUon.*^  0th- 
the  tracks  were  made  by  extinct  species  of  birds,  er  communications  from  Dr.  Deane  ai^>eared 
and  that  these  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  or-  with  illustrations  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
der  of  grallm  or  long-legged  waders.  He  found  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Bdeooes*'  (voL 
them  in  3  varieties  of  the  sandstone  which  oc-  iv^  1849X  and  in  the  "  Joomal  of  the  Academy 
cur  irregularly  interstratified — a  reddish  shale,  of  Natural  Sciences"  (March,  1860);  and  at  the 
or  a  fine  micaceous  sandstone  passing  into  shale ;  time  of  his  death  in  1858  a  memoir  iQiistrated 
a  gray  micaceous  sandstone ;  and  a  very  hard  with  70  beautifully  executed  figures  was  pre- 
sandstone,  not  fissile,  but  very  brittle,  compos-  sented  to  the  Smithsonian  institaUoD.  In  1858 
ed  of  clay  and  sand.  The  beds  attain  in  some  the  legislature  of  Maasachoaetts  pnhUshed  an 
places  a  thickness  of  more  than  1,000  feet,  the  elaborate  report  by  Prof.  lUtolioock  **0n  the 
tracks  occurring  at  intervals  throughout  the  se-  Sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  YaU^,  eqiecially 
ries.  He  ascertained  their  occurrence  near  the  its  Fossil  Footmarks,^'  constituting  a  ^larto  voi-* 
Connecticut  river  in  5  places  within  a  distance  ume  of  232  pages  with  60  plates,  ifivatratiDff  119 
of  30  miles,  and  anticipated  that  many  other  lo-  species  of  anima^lft  known  only  by  their  ?oesil 
calities  would  be  discovered  along  the  range  of  footprints  found  in  this  sandstone.  The  fiiUow- 
the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley  within  ing  table,  found  on  p.  174  of  the  report^  wesenta 
and  beyond  the  limits  named.  The  dip  of  the  a  general  view  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  Proll 
strata  continuing  the  tracks  varied  from  5^  to  Hitchcock  as  respects  the  area  over  which  the 
80^ ;  but  the  impressions  were  evidently  made  tracks  are  found,  their  number,  and  their  die- 
while  their  surface  was  level.  Their  occurrence  tribution  in  the  animal  kiDgdom  aooordingte 
through  so  great  a  thickness  of  strata  could  only  the  arrangement  of  the  authw : 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  sur-  ^^^  ^  ,^,^^  «f  tr.eb  to  !!:•  Trihy  Ita  fcr 

mcewassubsidrngdurrngthetimeof  thedeposi-         diaooTered : SS 

tion  of  the  rock.    Single  tracks  were  frequently  i*"??^  *!»*  "^i?***]^!;  ««i;i"j»»  5»*»  ijaSM      90 

traced  m  regular  succession,  turnmg  alternately  wiK)iemimber«fiped«totli«fidkyi«rtbedaliaw     lie 

to  one  and  the  other  side,  as  birds  sometimes  Camber  of  bipeds Si 

walk;  and  the  surface  of  some  of  the  kyers  was  SS'^^^S^'SS """"""":"       S 

found  to  be  trodden  thickly  over,  as  is  seen  in  Witiioat  proper  feet.. !I!!I*!ir!!!I!!I!!lIIIlII III       u 

muddy  spots  resorted  to  by  ducks  and  geese.  SSLS.SSyiSlSJJ™^'^ S 

Prof.  Hitchcock  described  7  species  of  tracks,  TuSSoed  birds I!!*.ll!*.".II'!l!Il!r.l!IlIl!!!l       14 

which  he  called  ornithichnites,  one  which  he  fig-  2?«rrow-u>ed  birds iz 

ured  measuring  full  16  inches  in  length  and  10  in  gSjJSj*.*.  ."^.^.^!!?!f.V.V::::::::::i::;:;       IT 

width,  and  recurring  at  intervals  of  4  to  6  feet  i»>>-^^wiV-;  '/iL:  '^l:^':!'/  '^ii:!:!^!:;: 'i^ny ' " "  " *       u 

along  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  distances  JJjJj***^*^*  r^uAa^  ftmUj B 

were  thus  the  measure  of  the  strides  of  the  crvstaee^'inVriapod^'aBi  to^^  IS 

animal.    His  views,  however,  as  he  afterward  Anaeiids  the  lukedwins S 

remarked,  were  not  adopted  by  scientific  men,  W  w»c<rt»itt  pi*«» • 

with  a  few  eminent  exceptions.    The  novelty  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  aome 

of  the  subject,  and  the  discovery  of  new  looali-  of  the  huge  tracks  supposed  to  belong  tobatr^ 

ties  and  new  forms  of  the  tracks,  kept  alive  a  chians,  the  dimensions  of  one  of  imch  have 

strong  interest  in  the  investigations  which  con-  been  already  given.   This  animal  (etaoiMi  Jf^ 

tinned  to  be  prosecuted  by  Pn.>f.  Hitchcock,  <f  ii\  though  2lied  to  the  frogs  and  to  the  idar 

Dr.  Deane,  Mr.  Marsli,  Mr.  IVilliam  C.  Red-  manders,  must  have  been  like  an  elephaat  ia 

field,  and  others,  whose  observations  were  re-  size  and  weight.    The  bottom  of  the  Und  foot 

corded  chietly  in  the  '*Amerioam  Journal  of  appears  to  have  been  famished  with  %  mh^ 

Science.*^    In  1^40  the  American  association  which  extended  beyond  its  maigin  and  oomect- 

of  geologists  and  naturalists  appi^inted  a  com-  ed  together  the  4  toea^  and,  thooi^  oompared 

mittee  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  tracks,  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  to  A  snow  shoe,  did  not  pre- 

and  tills  committee  at  the  next  annual  meeting  vent  the  animal's  sinking  to  the  depth  of  Sinohea 

reported  '*  that  the  evidence  entirely  favors  the  at  least  into  the  mud.    For  a  long  time  no  tnoe 

views  of  Prof.  Hitchcock.*^   The  subject,  aires-  of  more  than  the  2  liind  feet  was  fimud;  but 

dy  introduced  to  the  notice  of  European  geol^  finally  nnmifrfakahle  tracks  of  the lore  ftet  wsn 
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Aeoovered,  jyrovided  with  5  toes  each,  and  not  and  although  occurring  in  the  same  geological 
more  than  ^  as  large  as  the  hind  feet.  The  tracks  gronp  with  the  tracks,  die  strata  were  evidently 
are  very  abnndiuit  in  Sonth  Iladlej,  and  one  im-  somewhat  more  recent  hj  reason  of  their  higher 
mense  slab,  too  large  to  be  removed,  lies  by  the  position  in  the  series.  One  locality  of  £em 
ride  of  the  pnblic  road,  presenting  on  its  upper  was  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  another  in  the 
inrfiice  10  or  more  great  impressions  of  the  hind  grounds  of  the  Springfield  armory  in  Massachu- 
fcetof  the  animal.  A  view  ofthis  locality  and  slab  setts.  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman  regards  them 
bffiTen  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  work.  The  track  as  unquestionably  the  bones  of  a  reptile,  but 
OTthe  brontosoum  ^iganUum^  one  of  the  thick-  having  the  remarkable  feature  of  hoUowness 
toed  birds,  is  very  common  in  South  Hadley,  also  of  structure.  Coprolites  have  been  discovered 
tfxnreTurner'sfalls,  near  Greenfield,  and  at  oth-  at  Chicopee  Falls  and  at  Turner's  faUs.  Dr. 
cr  loealities.  It  was  originally  described  by  the  Samuel  L.  Dana,  on  analyzing  those  from  the 
fmEabfAorniikichnitagiganUus^  and  was  figured  former  locality,  detected  uric  acid  in  about  the 
InBackland's  ^Bridgewater  Treatise.^'  The  an-  same  proportion  that  is  found  in  some  varieties 
imal  was  probably  several  times  larger  than  any  of  guano.  This,  considered  in  connection  with 
Mtrieh.  One  of  its  tracks  will  hold  a  gallon  of  the  other  ingredients,  ted  him  to  the  conclusion 
water.  The  dinomis  of  New  Zealand  is  among  that  the  ooprolite  was  that  of  a  **  bird  belong- 
birds  the  only  one  whose  bones  indicate  an  ap-  ing  to  the  class  which  has  deposited  the  beds  of 
prcMirii  to  such  a  size.  Many  tracks  formerly  sup-  guano."  ("  American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol. 
pamA  to  have  been  made  by  birds  are  now  refer-  xlviii.  p.  60.)  Impressions  of  raindrops,  exact- 
red  to  the  group  designated  as  ornithoid  lizards  ]y  like  those  made  in  soft  mud  during  heavy 
or  batrachians.  This  also  includes  some  enor-  showers,  are  very  abundant  over  the  surface  of 
nooB  specimens,  as  those  cx>mprised  in  the  new  many  of  the  slabs  containing  the  footprints ; 
geans  giffantitherittm.  No  trace  being  found  and  furrows  are  also  frequently  noticed  like 
of  more  than  2  feet,  and  these  having  3  toes  like  those  left  by  the  waves  upon  the  sand,  which 
thoee  of  birds,  the  animal  was  naturally  supposed  are  now  universally  recognized,  even  upon  the 
to  belong  to  the  ornithic  tribe  -,  but  the  discovery  strata  of  much  older  formations,  and  described 
of  a  tmoe  of  a  long  tail  in  the  line  of  the  tracks,  as  ripple  marks. — ^The  numerous  specimens  of 
dollar  to  that  made  by  living  reptiles,  gives  a  tracks  collected  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
iMlracfaian  character  to  the  vestiges,  which  has  cut  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  the 
Hndaeed  Prof.  Hitchcock  to  form  this  new  mixed  cabinets  of  Amherst  and  Yale  colleges,  the  Wes- 
In  the  species  G,  cntidatum  the  whole  leyan  university,  the  Boston  society  of  natural 
of  the  foot,  from  the  extremity  of  the  history,  and  in  the  private  collection  made  by 
lie  toe  to  the  end  of  the  heel,  is  17.5  inches,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  of  Boston.  The  trustees 
and  the  whole  area  covered  is  about  a  square  of  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton  of 
Ibot  iVom  the  remarkable  rectilinear  arrange-  Boston  appropriated  (10,000  to  be  expended 
tnent  of  the  tracks  there  is  some  ground  for  sup-  for  Amherst  college  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
poeiiig  that  the  animal  may  have  had  2  other  building  for  a  scientific  collection.  This,  called 
ibet,  with  the  power  of  walking  on  the  2  hind  the  Appleton  cabinet,  was  furnished,  through 
ftet  akme  or  on  all  four.  The  reference  of  some  the  liberality  of  others,  with  sufficient  funds  to 
of  these  tracks  to  the  movement  of  fishes,  either  secure  a  large  collection  of  these  6pecimen!^ 
upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  as  some  kinds  are  President  Hitchcock  himself  contributing  a 
known  to  have  the  power  of  progressing,  or  by  series  of  them,  valued  at  $2,000.  The  lower 
vwimming  close  to  the  soft  bottom,  is  made  with  story  of  the  building,  100  feet  long  and  80  wide, 
liesitatioii  by  Prof.  Hitchcock.  One  set  of  marks,  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  their  arrange- 
iiowever,  cutting  the  summits  only  of  the  little  ment,  and  is  nearly  filled  with  them.  Some  of 
xldges  left  by  the  ripples,  so  strongly  suggests  the  largest  slabs  are  80  feet  long,  and  others  are 
this  origin,  that  a  genus  has  been  introduced  from  8  to  10  feet  square,  weighing  nearly  a  ton 
«nder  the  name  of  ptilichnu*^  from  vrrcXov,  each.  They  are  generally  arranged  on  their 
fti  or  feather,  and  ixvo^i  track.  The  tracks  edges  upon  strong  tables,  and  so  placed  that 
ieferred  to  insects  are  necessarily  of  very  ob-  both  surfaces  are  exposed  to  view,  one  side 
aeore  character ;  some  of  them  are  so  minute  as  presenting  the  footprint  depressed  and  the 
Bot  to  exceed  ^  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  other  in  relief.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
^ehfy  by  reason  of  tlieir  continuity  in  long  paral-  dividual  tracks  exceeds  8,000. — Other  disoor* 
Id  rows  that  they  attract  notice.  Those  sup-  eries  of  fossil  footprints  followed  those  made 
toeed  to  be  made  by  worms  much  resemble  the  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Mr.  William  0. 
vadn  of  similar  creatures  seen  upon  the  mud  Bedfield  in  1842  found  one  in  the  New  Jersey 
on  the  shores  of  ponds  after  rains.  It  is  remark-  red  sandstone  at  Boonton,  presenting  8  thick 
able  that  very  few  bones  or  coprolites  have  been  toes  furnished  with  claws  or  nails  *  the  track 
ftfond  among  the  tracks.  As  to  the  bones,  their  measured  6  inches  in  length  by  8^  m  breadth, 
absence  may  be  owing  to  their  being  devoured  Mr.  Logan  about  the  same  time  discovered 
or  waited  away  with  other  vestiges  by  the  ebb  what  appeared  to  Prof.  Owen  to  be  reptilian 
iidca  to  other  localities,  or  they  may  have  been  tracks  in  the  strata  of  the^  coal  formation  in 
dissolved  by  water.  Those  discovered  were  not  Nova  Scoti!^  the  first  indication  of  an  air- 
fa  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  localities  that  breathing  animal  so  low  in  the  series  of  forma- 
aboond  in  track%  though  not  many  miles  off;  tions.    This  was  followed  in  1844  by  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  nnmeroas  tracks  met  with  at  several  ing  nnited  with  the  Baptist  ohnrbh,  ha  leaoltad 

places  in  Westmoreland  co^  Penn^  bj  Dr.  to  devote  himself  to  the  minls^y  and  finished 

Alfred  T.  King.    The  strata  which  contained  hb  studies  at  the  Baptist  ooQ^  in  BristoL 

them  were  sandstones  of  the  coal  formation.  He  commenced  hb  career  as  a  preacher  at  New- 

The  impressions  were  remarkably  dbtinct,  some  casUe-on-Tyne  in  1799,  and  afterward  went  to 

being  apparently  of  a  biped  with  8  to^  and  Dublin,  and  endeavored  onsaoceosftiDy  to  estah* 

others  of  qnadmpeds  having  5  toes,  some  npon  lish  himself  either  as  a  preacher  or  sbhodfanaster. 

all  their  feet,  and  others  npon  the  hind  feet  In  1797  he  went  to  a  Baptist  ch^>el  in  Ohichea- 

alone,  with  4  toes  npon  the  fore  feet.    These  ter,  and  thence  soccessivdy  to  Downend  in  1800^ 

vestiges  were  evidently  reptilian,  and  produced  and  to  Frome  in  1804;  but  though  hb  preaeh* 

by  creatures  of  kindred  structure  to  the  cJieiro-  ing  was  powerftil,  it  made  little  or  no  impveenon 

therium  of  Europe.    The  paper  of  Dr.  King  ap-  on  the  popular  mind.    While  at  Frome  ha  first 

peared  in  the  '^Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  publidied  hb  celebrated  ^^Essayfl^"  and  also  be> 

J^atural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  "  for  Nov.  and  came  the  principal  contributor  to  the  ^  Edectio 

Dea  1844,  and  in  the  ^^  American  Journal  of  Review,'' the  artidea  for  which  (185  hi  number) 

Science,"  vol.  zlviii.  p.  843.    In  1849  Mr.  Isaac  formed  his  almost  exclusive  litenry  labor  for  18 

Lea  of  Philaddphb  announced  the  occurrence  years.  In  1817  he  returned  to  Downend,  where 

of  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  at  Pottsville,  he  wrote  hb  *' Essay  on  the  Evib  of  Popular 

Penn.,  in  the  red  shalo  formation  which  un-  Ignorance,"  in  which  he  givea  an  appalfing  de* 

derlies  the  coal  measures;  and  in  1851  Prof,  scription  oif  the  barbarism  prevailing  iathelower 

H.  D.  Rogers  discovered  in  the  same  forma-  classes  of  the  English  p<4>n]ation, — a  speetaclo 

tion  other  tracks  of  4-footcd  animals,  with  5  toes  which  he  calb  '^a  ^oomy  moootooy ;  death  with* 

on  all  their  feet.    In  1850  tracks  of  a  reptile,  out  hb  dance."    Hb  health  fidlingyh*  then  em* 

supposed  to  be  achelonian,  were  observed  in  ployed  himself  chieflv  in  preparing  works  lor  the 

the  old  red  sandstone  at  Cummingstone,  Eng-  press,  though  preaching  at  intervals  nntil  hia 

land.    Mr.  Logan  in  1852  found  tracks  of  an  death.    He  was  a  profound  thinker  and  a  pow* 

animal  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Canada,  erful  writer.    The  ^^'life  and  Ckmrespondence" 

which  are  supposed  by  Prof.  Owen  to  have  been  of  Foster  (2  vob.  8vo.X  edited  hv  J:  £.  Bjlaod^ 

made  by  more  than  one  species  of  articulate  ani-  was  published  in  1846.    Hb  ^Hkiterieal  and 

mals,  probably  allied  to  the  king  crab  or  limtt*  Biographical  Essays"  appeared  in  Londeii  in 

lus.    Prof.  James  Hall,  in  the  '^Report  on  the  1859  in  2  vols. 

Paleontology  of  New  York,"  vol.  iL,  describes       FOSTER,  Rakdolpr  S.,  BD^  an  Amerieaa 

tracks  of  gasteropoda,  Crustacea,  &c.,  which  are  Methodbt  clergyman,  bom  in  WiUiamsburg^ 

met  vrith  in  the  strata  of  the  Clinton  group.  Ohio,  Feb.  22, 1820.    He  received  hbednaatioD 

FOSTER,  JAMxa,  an  Englbh  dissenting  min*  at  Augusta  college,  Ky.,  entered  the  miniatry  at 

ister,  bom  in  Exeter,  Sept.  16,  1697,  died  Nov.  the  age  of  17,  md  was  received  into  the  Ohio 

5,  1753.    He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  conference,  and  appointed  to  travel  m  ctrcoit 

began  to  preach  in  1718,  and  after  removing  in  the  mountain  region  i)i  western  Tirginia. 

from  Devonshire  to  Melbourne,  and  thence  to  While  stationed  in  Cindnnati  in  1848  he  wrote 

Ash  wick,  succeeded  Dr.  Gale  as  pastor  in  Bar-  a  series  of  letters  entitled  ^Obkcticma  toGsl- 

bican,  London,  in  1724.    He  subsequently  be-  vinbm.^    In  1853  he  received  the  hoDtjaatj 

came  lecturer  at  the  Old  Jewry,  and  in  1744  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Ohio  Weslejan  nm- 

minister  at  Rnner^s  hall.    His  reputation  for  versity.    In  1854  he  puhlisfaed  a  work  entitled 

eloquence  was  such  that  persons  of  every  rank,  ^^  Christian  Purity ;''  in  1865  another  entitled 

wits,  free  tliinkers,  and  clergymen  of  different  the  ^^  Ministry  for  the  Times.'*   In  1856  lie  waa 

persuasions,  flocked  to  hear  him.  Pope  sang  hb  elected  president  of  the  North* Western  nnl* 

prabe :  versi^  at  Evanston,  HL,  a  poat  he  still  helda. 
Let  modcAtFosten  If  lie  will,  excel  FOTHERINGAT,  a  parish  and  Tillace  of 

Ten  metropolitan*  In  preaching  well ;  Northamptonshire,  England,  on  the  river  KeiMv 

and  Savage  ascribed  to  him  alone  the  art  ^^at  27  m.N.E.  of  Northampton.    ItafimionaeafllK^ 

once  to  charm  the  ear  and  mend  the  heart''  the  birthplace  of  Richard  lU.,  and  the  sottie  oi 

Bolingbroke  erroneonsly  attributed  to  him  the  the  imprisonment,  trisJ,  and  ezecntion  ef  Macy, 

saying :  ^*  Where  mystery  begins,  religion  ends.''  queen  of  Scots,  waa  founded  in  the  rafgn  of  the 

Beside  many  sermons,  he  published  an  "  Essay  Uonqueror,  and  pidled  down  hv  Jamaa  L  aeon 

on  Fundamentals,  especially  the  Trinity"  (1 720) ;  after  his  accession  to  the  EngliA  Uirone.    The 

^^  Defence  of  the  Usefulness,  Truth,  and  Excd-  village  contains  a  handsome  chords  In  which 

lenoy  of  the  Christian  Religion"  (1731);  and  were  buried  Edwai^  and'  Bichard,  dnkca  of 

^^  Discourses   on  the  Principal    Branches  of  York,  the  .former  alain  at  Aginoourt  and  the 

Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue"  (London,  latter  at  Wakefield. 

174»-'52).  FOUCAULT,  Ltos,  a  French  naftanOphi- 

FOSTER,  John,  an  Englbh  essayist,  bom  in  losopher,  bom  in  Paria,  Sept.  18, 1819.    Wnile 

Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  17,  1770,  died  at  Sta-  studying  medicine  he 'was  deepnr  impreaMd  by 

Eleton,  near  Bristol,  Oct.  15, 1848.    In  early  life  the  discoveries  of  Dagnerre,  and  turned  hia  at- 

e  was  eogaged  in  the  business  of  a  weaver,  to  tention  exclusively  to  optica.    He  rurfdly  ao- 

which,  however,  as  to  all  manual  labor,  he  had  quired  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  natoral 

an  invincible  dislike ;  and  at  the  age  of  17,  hav-  philosophy,  and  in  1844  he  invented  an  iUiimi- 
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aaHiig  deetrie  apparatns,  \rhich  was  at  once  bj  the  nmnestj  of  Oct.  26, 1796.  He  afterward 
adopted  by  natural  philosophers  for  all  their  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with  Borras, 
pbjnoal  ezperimenta,  while  it  was  also  used  as  the  president  of  the  directory,  by  betraying  to 
ft  means  of  lighting  large  factories  or  yards,  him  the  movements  of  Babeuf.  Tlie  latter  was 
With  HIppolyte  Fizeaa  he  made  a  series  of  deli-  guillotined  in  1797,  and  Fouch6  was  rewarded 
eate  and  yamable  experiments  upon  the  phe-  with  a  large  interest  in  the  outfit  of  the  army, 
Bomena  of  light.  He  solved  a  problem  which  had  and  in  Sept.  1798,  by  being  made  ambassador 
attracted  the  attention  of  Wheatstone,  Ara^o,  to  the  Cisdpine  republic.  In  the  beginning  of 
and  many  others ;  demonstrating,  by  a  very  m-  1799  he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Hol- 
Miiona  contrivance,  that  the  velocity  of  light  land,  but  was  soon  called  to  Paris  to  enter  upon 
Aflbn  materially  while  passing  through  a  va-  the  duties  of  minister  of  police  (July  81).  He 
eimm  or  through  transparent  bodies.  He  was  adopted  rigorous  measures  against  political  agi- 
BO  less  sncoessful  in  mechanics  than  he  had  been  tators,  without  distinction  or  party,  cooperated 
Ib  optics ;  b^  means  of  the  pendulum  he  gave  a  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov. 
new  and  stnlcing  demonstration  of  the  rotatory  5, 1799),  and  strengthened  Bonaparte's  position 
motion  of  the  earth;  and  by  this  curious  ex-  by  his  vigilance  in  detecting  royalist  and  Jacobin 
psriment,  which  has  been  repeated  all  over  the  conspiracies;  but  the  first  consuLwho  distrusted 
world  byscientific  men  and  learned  societies,  Fou-  the  mercenary  and  intriguing  disposition  of  his 
canltSs  perhaps  better  known  than  by  almost  any  minister,  discarded  him  as  soon  as  the  appar- 
of  his  other  discoveries.  The  gyroscope,  anotJier  cut  return  of  tranquillity  rendered  it  practica- 
fnsfarament  with  which  he  experimented,  not  ble  to  dispense  with  his  services.  The  suppres- 
onlf  affords  new  indications  of  the  earth^s  ro-  sion  of  the  ministry  of  police,  and  the  union  of 
ianon,  and  serves  to  measure  it,  but  furnishes  a  the  office  with  the  ministry  of  justice  under  the 
mesas  of  determining  astronomical  positions  charge  of  a  superior  judge,  was  the  pretext  for 
without  observation  of  the  heavens.  Foucault  his  dismissal  (Sept.  1802).  He  was  made  a  sen- 
was,  rewarded  for  his  labors  by  an  appointment  ator,  a  post  which  yielded  him  about  (13,000 
toaa  important  post  in  the  imperial  observatory  annually,  and  Napoleon  rewarded  him  beside 
at  Paris,  and  since  1845  he  has  been  engaged  with  half  of  the  reserve  fund  in  the  treasury  of 
la  fiimishing  weekly  scientific  papers  to  the  the  police,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $500,000. 
JSmmal  de$  debats.  In  1804,  when  Kapolcon^s  position  became  more 
FOUCHil,  Joseph,  Napoleon's  minister  of  complicated,  Foucnd  was  again  employed.  Heop- 

Siiea,  bom  at  La  Martiniere,  near  Nantes,  posed  the  execution  of  tlie  duke  d'Enghien,  and 
ij  29,  1763,  died  in  Trieste,  Dec.  25,  1820.  told  Napoleon  "  that  it  was  worse  than  a  crime, 
A  delicate  constitution  unfitted  him  for  the  pro-  that  it  was  a  blunder ;"  a  saying  which  has  since 
fbssion  of  his  father,  who  was  a  ship  owner  and  become  proverbial.  After  the  establishment  of 
aeacaptain.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  the  empire,  he  was  formally  reinstalled  as  min- 
Oratoirej  but  did  not  take  holy  orders.  He  offi-  ister  of  police  (July  10, 1804),  and  under  his  ad- 
dated  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  Arras  and  ministration  tranquillity  and  order  were  secured 
other  towns,  and  in  1788  was  placed  at  tlie  head  at  home,  while  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  fighting 
of  the  college  of  Nantes.  He  married  about  that  his  battles  abroad.  In  1 809  he  received  the  title 
time,  became  an  advocate,  founded  a  republican  of  duke  of  Otranto,  with  a  large  pension  from 
asiociation  in  Nantes,  was  chosen  in  1792  mem-  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the 
ber  of  the  national  convention,  voted  for  the  same  year,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the 
limnediato  execution  of  Loute  XVI.,  and  in  1 793  English  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  while  Crfetet 
proceeded  to  Lyons  with  Collot  dUerbois,  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  sick,  Fouch6 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decree  issued  managed  his  department  along  with  his  own, 

S'  the  convention  against  that  city.  During  and  caused  the  whole  national  guard  of  France 
e  course  of  6  months  several  thousand  per-  to  be  put  in  motion.  In  his  letters  to  the  pre- 
acHis  were  put  to  death  at  Lyons,  and  more  than  fects  he  referred  to  the  absence  of  the  emperor, 
double  the  number  were  driven  into  exile.  By  and  called  upon  France  to  show  to  Europe  that 
means  of  a  telescope  Fouch6  was  an  eye-witness  although  the  genius  of  Napoleon  imparted  glory 
of  some  of  those  buteheries  from  a  distance.  One  to  France,  his  presence  was  not  required  to  pro- 
of them  took  place  under  the  window  of  a  hotel,  tect  the  country.  The  last  expression  gave  of- 
where  with  30  Jacobins  and  20  courtesans  he  was  fence  to  Napoleon,  although  he  approved  of  his 
engaged  at  dinner,  and  the  party  rose  from  the  measures  in  themselves.  In  the  follow  in  j^  year, 
table  to  enjoy  the  bloody  spectacle.  After  his  re-  Napoleon  havjng  opened  secret  negotiations 
turn  to  Paris  he  was  elected  president  of  the  witli  the  court  of  St.  James,  Fouch^,  in  igno- 
Jacobin  club  (June  4, 1794).  His  influence  and  ranee  of  this  fact,  and  without  consulting  the 
opposition  gave  umbrage  to  Robespierre,  who  emperor,  despatched  the  speculator  Ouvrard  to 
caused  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  club;  but  London  with  the  same  object;  upon  which  the 
he  rejoined  it  after  the  execution  of  Robespierre  English  government  put  an  end  to  all  negotia- 
(Jidy  38, 1794),  upon  whom  he  now  endeavored  tions,  and  Fouch6  was  dismissed  (June  6,  1810). 
to  throw  all  the  odium  of  his  violent  proceedings  Savary  became  his  successor,  and  the  govemor- 
at  Lyons.  But  he  was  denounced  as  a  terror-  ship  of  Rome  was  assigned  to  Fouch6,  as  a  sort 
h^  driven  from  the  convention  (Aug.  9,  1795),  of  honorable  exile.  But  though  he  did  not  go 
and  placed  imder  arrest^  but  restored  to  liberty  to  Rome,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  France,  on 
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his  refasing  to  surrender  certain  aaiograpH  let-  of  the  reyolntioiL    He  is  a  man  who  can  worm 

tors  of  Napoleon  and  other  important  docn-  all  your  secrets  oat  of  yoa  with  an  air  of  calm- 

ments,  and  was  only  permitted  to  come  back  on  ness  and  nnconcem.    He  is  Terj  rich,  hut  his 

condition  of  giving  them  up.    In  1818,  Napole-  riches  have  been  badly  acquired.     lie  neTsr 

on  was  again  obliged  to  endore  his  indispensable  was  my  confidant.    Never  cud  he  wproach  me 

services,  and  employed  him  as  governor  of  without  bendinff  to  the  ground;  Dot  I  never 

lUyria  and  in  otuer  capacities.    But  ho  was  had  esteem  for  hioL    I  employed  him  merely 

among  the  first  to  foresee  the  approaching  end  as  an  instrument."    Bonrrienne  says :  "'  FoQche 

of  Napoleon^s  power,  and  having  been  sent  to  never  regarded  a  benefit  in  any  other  light  than 

Kome  he  governed  his  conduct  in  anticipa-  as  a  means  of  iiguring  his  beneiSutor.*'    The 

tion  of  the  fall  of  his  master,  and  concluded  Memoires  de  Faulty  published  by  Alphonse  de 

a  treaty  with  Hurat  respecting  the  evacuation  Beauchamp  in  1824,  have  been  declared  apoe- 

of  the  fortresses  under  the  condition  that  the  ryphal  by  the  courts  in  PariS|  at  the  suit  of 

garrisons  should  not  serve  against  the  allies  for  a  the  heirs  of  Fouch6.    But  it  is  known  that 

year.  In  Jan.  1814.  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  from  Fouch6  left  memoirs  in  manuscript,  and  it  is 

Rome,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  more  supposed  that  some  of  them  were  nsed  hj  J£ 

conciliatory  policy.  Hctuming  to  France  in  the  de  Beauchamp. 

spring,  he  ann6unced  at  Lyons  and  at  Avignon       FOULD,  Aohills,  a  French  statesman,  bom 

the  approaching  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  entered  of  Jewish  parents  in  Parisj  Oct  81, 1800.    At 

Paris  2  days  before  the  count  d^Artois.  On  April  an  early  age  he  entered  tbe  conntinff  house  of 

23  he  wrote  again  to  Napoleon,  ur^ng  him  to  his  father,  who  died  in  1865,  and  wno  was  the 

leave  Elba  for  the  United  States.    At  the  same  head  of  the  still  existing  banking  firm  of  B.  L. 

time  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Fould  and  Fould  Ch>penheim.    in  1848  he  was 

Bourbons.    They  suspected  him,  however,  and  elected  to  the  chamber  of  depntieSi  and  in  1848 

on  NapoIeon^s  return  from  Elba  issued  an  order  to  the  constituent  assembly.  Having  repeatedly 

for  his  arrest ;  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  es-  given  evidence  of  his  financial  abuity  and  po- 

cape,  and  became  for  the  8d  time  Napoleon^s  litical  dexterity,  and  above  all  of  Msk^alftyto 

minister  of  police,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  Louis  Napoleon,  he  became  his  confidant  and  pri* 

Talley  rand^s  correspondent,  the  tool  of  the  court  vate  banker,  and  in  1849  his  minister  of  finance. 

of  emigres  at  Ghent,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  the  lie  retired  from  the  ministry,  Jan.  86, 1868,  on 

liberal  deputies  in  the  chamber.  After  the  battle  occasion  of  the  confiscation  of  the  prc^Mrty  of . 

of  Waterloo  he  sent  for  Dupont  de  TEuro,  Lafay-  the  Orleans  family,  to  which  he  was  opposed. 

ette,  and  others^  and  made  use  of  their  republican  lie  was  made  a  senator,  and  afterward  minister 

feelings  to  precipitate  the  overthrow  of  the  em-  of  state  (July  80),  and  minister  of  the  imperial 

Ecror ;  and  after  his  master^s  final  abdication  he  household  (Dec.  14,  1862). 
ecame  the  leader  of  the  provisional  government       FOULIS,  Robebt,  a  Scotch  printer,  bora  in 

(June  23, 1815).    He  was  appointed  for  the  4th  Glasgow,  April  20,  1707.  died  in  Edinburgh  in 

time  minister  of  police  by  Louis  XVIII.  (July  1776.    He  was  a  barber ^b  apprentice,  bat  iiDinff 

6),  but,  placed  between  the  opposition  of  the  ex-  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hutcneson,  professor  of 

treme  republicans  and  the  extreme  royalists,  moral  philosophy  at  Glassow  nniversity,  was 

his  position  became  intolerable.    He  presented  encouraged  to  perfect  his  eoncation  and  become 

to  the  king  2  reports  on  the  disturbed  state  a  printer  and  bookseller.    In  company  with  liia 

of  France,  which  created  a  great  sensation,  and  brother  Andrew  (born  Nov.  23^,1712,  died  Sept. 

which  are  the  best  of  his  political  writings.    He  18,  1775)  he  made  journeys  to  JEn^and  and  tne 

resigned  the  ministry  Sept.  19,  1815,  and  was  continent  during  the  summers  in  eonnection 

appointed  ambassador  at  Dresden,  but  was  de-  with  his  new  business,  and  employed  his  win- 

prived  of  that  office  by  the  law  of  Jan.  IC,  1816,  ters  in  teaching.    In  1789  he  was  enabled  to 

which  affected  all  who  had  voted  for  the  death  open  a  shop  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  following 

of  Louis  XVI.    From  Dresden  ho  removed  to  year  to  commence  publishing.    In  1748  he  was 

Prague,  where  he  spent  about  2  years ;  and  hav-  appointed  printer  to  the  university,  and  after- 

ing  become  in  1818  a  naturalized  subject  of  ward  took  Andrew  into  partnersnip.     Their 

Austria,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Lintz,  and  editions  were  remarkable  for  correctnev  and 

for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Trieste.    In  1815,  2  elegance,  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  daasics 

years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  mar-  ranking  with  the  best  of  the  famoos  Aldine 

ried  Mile,  de  Castellane,  whose  family  was  one  series.    The  Foulis  edition  of  Demetrios  Pba- 

of  the  most  influential  in  Aix ;  so  great  was  the  lereus  Dc  £loeuti&ne  (1748)  is  thought  to  be 

charm  of  his  intellect  and  conversation,  that  ho  the  first  Greek  work  pnblidied  in  Glasgow. 

gained  her  affections  notwithstanding  his  ad-  Among  the  most  valualue  prodnctions  of  this 

vancedage.  She  died  in  1850.    His  fortune  was  press  were:  Horace  (12mo^  1744),  the  sheets  of 

immense,  and  he  left  to  his  children  nearly  $3,-  which  were  hung  up  in  the  nniversity  widi  the 

000,000.    His  domain  of  Ferri^res  et  PontcarrI,  offer  of  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  any  error 

which  now  belongs  to  the  Rothschilds,  was  one  in  them;  Homer  (4  vols,  fd^  1756-^);  Thn* 

of  the  finest  in  France.    Napoleon  is  reported  cydidea,  in   Greek  and  Latin  ^8  vols.  12nko., 

to  have  said  in  St.  Helena :  *'  Fouch^  is  a  mis-  1759) ;  Herodotus,  in  Greek  ana  Latin  (9  Tok. 

creant  of  all  colors,  a  priest,  a  terrorist,  and  one  12mo.,  1761);  Xenophon,  in  Greek  and  Latin 

who  took  an  active  part  in  many  bloody  scenes  (12    vols.    12mo.,    1762-^7) ;    Grid's   poems^ 


wousDAXias  FotrsDEBT             ess 

JifA'wnAi,*Bi    The  two  brotlien Mqnlred  m>  compreawd  aa  to  preveat  tbe  piles  tnm 

tm  ItaM  ■■  mafia  fortone,  which  they  lost  hf  rinUog  t^  tba  ktenl  friction  prodacod;  or  k 

M  aMMssftil  attempt  to  catablish  at  Glasgow  plstfonn  of  bsdoM,  timber,  or  concrete  maj  be 

MMrfwny  of  painting  and  soolptnre  for  the  interposed  between  the  snrface  of  the  groimd 

iMtraodok (rfyomiK men.  and  the  Euperstmctm^  thus  distribotinK  the 

:;  WOUSDATIOIS,  a  term  applied  to  that  por-  weight  of  the  latter  orer  a  large  eitent  of  bear- 

lia  «f  •  bdMing  which  serves  as  a  basis  on  ingsortace.    Artificial  fosudationa  under  water 

4hUt  to  erect  the  soperatnictDre.  Foo&daliODa  form  the  most  difficult  class  with  which  tiie 

Mar  b*'  dMded  into  two  ohuaoH,  natural  and  en^eer  has  to  coatend.    If  the  grvQnd  be  at 

■Mulal.    The  first  olaai  maj  be  again  divided  tolerable  flrmness,  it  may  be  enclosed  wi^  a 

Ua  fcandatjooa  on  drj  gronnd  and  fbnndations  dam ;  bnt  there  is  alwajs  danger  of  the  bottom 

witr  Wder.    Under  the  first  of  these  sabdivl-  being  lilted  bj  the  pressnre  of  the  water,  and 

flMiMTCnlMMeanuqrbeconadered,  depending  w^^Ung  the  gronnd  witJi  planking  and  stonM 

tMB  fiw  (liaraeter  and  position  of  the  bearing  is  generi^j  resorted  to  as  a  preventlTe  meastire. 

aibnii ;  if  this  be  of  solid  rook  or  Indoratea  If  the  ground  Is  semi-finid,  the  constraotion  of 

steM),  BO  farther  preoanlion  will  be  reqnired  a  coffbr  dam  is  impossible,  and  the  beat  mode 

.B^  to  level  the  Ibondation  pit,  that  the  taar  of  proceeding  is  to  sink  the  work  in  large  cus- 

tmtif  vmf  start  from  a  horuontal  bed ;  taj  sons,  the  bottom  baring  been  first  covered  with 

fciiyiimrlus  which  may  oeenr  shonld  be  filled  a  bed  of  fiudne  work,  wel^ted  and  sank  with 

«ln«OMnta  rather  than  with  masonry,  as  the  stones  or  brickworic.  This  method  is  mnoh  need 

•■ifnMlan  of  the  mortar  joints  will  inevitably  bj  the  Dotoh  in  their  hydranlte  worka  and  tba 

Wiwaliiiniilii  iettlssMnt,  nnless  cement  is  em-  &»cine  beds  are  often  c^  luge  dimeosions  and 

r  Joints  kept  as  close  ss  several  feet  in  thickness,    ^e  bnndleeof  bs- 

I  one  of  the  best  of  st^  cines  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  ara 

ig  nearly  incompreenble,  secnrely  bound  with  tarred  tope  and  strength* 

aJSected  bf  exposnre  to  ened  with  poles  and  wicker  butds ;  alter  being 

I,  too,  is  almost  inoom-  weighted  with  gravel  and  broken  stone,  they 

as  it  can  1>e  kept  from  are  sunk  when  reqnired  by  means  of  guide  rope^ 

ilojed  with  advantage,  and  afterward  secm'ed  bv  long  stakes  andpilea 

ble  in  practice,  owing  to  driven  through  them.  (See  Bbxaxwaixb,  Oca- 

of  levelling  it,  and  the  obbtx,  Dak  (CorFxs),  and  FilxV 

ienoed  in  large  works  of  FOtJNDEBY,  a  fnmoce  with  the  reqnisita 

f  of  this  material,  and  of  conveniences  for  melting  and  monldi^  cast  iron 

ir  of  irregular  settlement,  or  other  metal  npon  a  laige  scale.    The  ^leoial 

of  the  latter  difficnltj  apparatiis  and  operations  belonging  to  them  are 

le  piers  of  a  large  aqne-  described  in  thearticleOAsrifia  ;  to  which  a  few 

Hnghes  in  bis  "  Papers  farther  details  of  inl«reat  maj  here  be  added. 

f  Bridges;"  10  of  these  Fonnderiee  are  often  convenieoUj  placed  near 

gravel,  and  the  masonry  the  blastfurnaces  in  whichironoresaresmelted; 

IMnna  wtttioat  a  naw  when  carried  np  to  the  and  from  the  prodacts  of  pig  iron  furnished  by 

Imi^d  00  feet;  the  lltb,  however,  was  thesetheparticolarqniilities  areselectedfortha 

Aairfid  ym^  on  gravel  and  partly  on  very  second  fbaon,  which  is  the  special  object  of  the 

tad  too,  and  after  being  carried  np  to  abont  fonndery.    Bat  the  boainesa  ia  commonly  prao- 

M  ttet   was  fisrared   throaghont   its  entire  tised  to  better  advantageinthe  vicinity  of  large 

lij^^ wring  to  tiie  gravel  yielding  slightly,  lronmarket(i,andintownsandcitieswherethere 

wHla  tbe  raok  wse    incompressible.    As  in-  is  a  constant  demand  for  castings  of  every  vaii- 

ttmam  of  the  expense  of  preparing  a  level  etyoffomt.    To  these  places  pig  iron  iabronght 

htt  In  Iiard  rock  we  may  mention  the  Eddy-  from  difierent  som'ces  and  of  all  varietiet^  if- 

■•■■^    Ben  Rock,    Skerryvore,    and   Uinot'a  fbrdingto  tbe  foander  oonveoienoe  of  obtainkig 

£■((•   llsfathoasee.     For   fonndationa   under  snitable  mixtures  for  tbe  kind  of  casting  le- 

Wrtvi  It  Is  often  nfflcient,  and  generally  fea-  quired.    His  sappliea  of  tael  are  also  delivered 

rfUi  met^  in  the  ease  of  a  rock  bottom,  to  with  tbe  greatest  convenience  and  certainty, 

IrtM  iiji  a  imniber  of  isolated  snnports  or  piles,  and  his  bnsiness  ia  thus  simplified  and  conoen- 

&MBOT  iBstancea,  however,  a  scdid  fonndatioa  trated  to  the  operations  of  the  foundery  itsell 

ift«d,  and  this  can  be  hud  on  the  gronnd  Some  of  the  most  extensive  fonnderies  in  th4 

I'  Omv  ts  liaUlity  to  scour,  or  the  firm  tTnited  States  are  those  employed  in  the  mann* 

d  sndariiea  a  scrft  stratum  which  moat  be  facture  of  stoves,  hollow  ware,  and  other  caat- 

* ;  In  dther  (tf  the  latter  inatancea,  tbe  ings,  in  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  T.    In  the  former 

mwanst  be  temporarily  excluded  from  ^le  city  nearly  800,000  stoves  are  annually  pro- 

ill*  tt  tbe  ftnndation. — Artificial  fonndstionB  dneed.    Tlie  mannfaotnre  of  wheels  for  r^lroad 

■narriao  be  divided  into  .ordinary  fonodations  cars  is  an  especial  branch  of  fonndery  operv 

MM  flnndttkiDa  under  water.    Of  tbe  first  kind  tiona,  demanding  the  highest  akill  and  jndg- 

■m  bn*  two  general  oases ;  1,  when  the  gronnd  ment  of  the  fonnder.    This  also  is  largely  oon- 

kMlfc  tat  not  flnid ;  and  9,  when  it  is  of  a  semi-  ducted  at  the  cities  named,  as  well  ss  at  many 

-Ml  BatSM.  Soft  gronnd  may  either  be  oonsol-  other  places  in  the  United  States.    Upon  £nro- 

-HHiA  by  driving  ^laa  into  it  nntil  it  beoonua  pean  raada  wrought  Iron  wbeela  alone  are  ooa- 
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Bidered  safe,  and  are  in  general  use ;  and  it  is  children  were  commonly  expoaed  In  the  gym- 
only  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  directed  to  this  nasiam,  called  eynotarga^  and  in  Roma  at  the 
branch  in  the  fonnderies  of  the  United  States,  eolumna  lactana,  a  pillar  which  stood  in  one 
that  cast  iron  wheels  are  brought  to  a  degree  of  the  public  market  places.  The  reception 
of  strength  to  admit  of  their  being  used  with  and  education  of  foundlings  was  enconraged  by 
safety.  These  wheels  essentially  require  the  the  state  by  assigning  them  aa  property  to 
opposite  qualities  of  lightness  and  strength ;  those  who  took  them  under  their  protection, 
and  to  give  the  highest  possible  degree  of  each  while  those  unprotected  by  private  individuals 
with  the  greatest  hardness  of  periphery  to  re-  were  to  be  educated  at  the  puUic  expense.  It 
sist  wear  has  proved  one  of  the  nicest  problems  appears  that  Athens  and  Rome  had  at  an  early 
for  the  founder  to  solve.  Distributing  the  period  public  institutions  for  that  pnrpose,  and 
metal  unequally  in  order  to  secure  lightness  the  anpellation  of  ppt<Porpoiptiop  is  believed  to 
with  sufficient  strength  involved  danger  of  frac-  have  had  reference  to  that  in  the  cffnouurgu  of 
ture  by  unequal  shrinkage  in  cooling.  This  re-  the  former  city,  whUe  R(Hne  is  supposed  to  have 
quired  especial  provision,  which  was  chiefly  possessed  an  establidmient  of  the  same  kind  at 
met  by  a  suitable  mixture  of  different  qualities  the  colutMui  laetaria.  But  most  fbandUnn  were 
of  pig  iron.  So  nice  an  operation  is  it  to  ob-  left  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  fomd  them, 
tain  die  different  degrees  of  strength  required  Suetonius,  in  his  treatise  J)e  IHuair^w  Cfram- 
in  different  parts,  that  at  some  of  the  works  as  maticiij  refers  to  Gnipho  the  rhetorioiaa  and 
many  as  8  to  12  varieties  of  the  best  American  Melissus  the  gramnuulan  and  condc  poet  as 
charcoal-made  iron  are  used  in  each  wheel,  and  foundlings  who  were  taken  m  hj  benevolent 
the  selections  are  made  with  the  utmost  care,  persons,  and  who  achieved  mstinction.  Bnt 
With  each  heating,  tests  of  the  strength  are  generally  foundlings  were  educated  and  treated 
made,  and  remedies  i^iplied  to  correct  any  de-  as  slaves,  given  in  pawn,  sold,  and  fireqoently 
fects.  The  periphery  of  the  wheel  requires  a  mutilated  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
quality  of  iron  susceptible  of  acquiring  the  pathies  of  the  benevolent.  This  praetioe  was 
highest  degree  of  hardness  by  the  process  of  even  excused  by  Seneca,  upon  the  groand  that 
chilling,  and  yet  retaining  great  strength.  Be-  the  children  were  slaves.  The  expoaora  of 
tween  the  periphery  and  the  hub  the  best  children  became  so  common,  that  the  ehudohis- 
method  of  securing  the  greatest  strength  in  pro-  torians  speak  with  admiration  c^ the naftiona  who 
portion  to  tlie  weight  of  metal  is  found  to  consist  abstained  from  its  practice.  Strabo  prases  the 
m  making  the  web  double  and  of  an  undulating  Egyptians  for  their  humane  laws^  and  JSUan  the 
or  corrugated  form.  The  wheel  is  thus  hollow,  Thebans  for  their  restrictive  regulations  on 
and  is  provided  with  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  the  subject ;  while  Tacitus  mentions  aa  a  cir- 
air  within,  which  would  otherwise  expand  by  cumstance  deviating  from  the  practice  of  the 
the  warmth  derived  from  friction  and  burst  the  Romans,  that  the  ^d  Germans  and  the  Jewa 
wheeL  The  capacity  of  some  of  the  founderies  considered  infanticide  aa  a  crime.  Endeavors 
engaged  in  this  work  is  very  lar^e,  a  single  es-  to  restrain  the  cruel  practice  of  exposing  chil- 
tablishment  averaging  the  meltmg  of  over  40  dren  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  early 
tons  of  iron  daily,  and  producing  over  140  car  days  of  Rome ;  Romulus  is  said  to  have  pro- 
wheels.  Other  foundery  operations  are  refer-  hibited  the  murder  of  sons  and  of  first  bom 
red  to  in  the  articles  Bell  and  Oa>^on.  daughters.  But  as  the  population  increased 
FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL,  a  public  institu-  and  the  public  morals  declined,  those  who 
tion  for  the  reception  and  support  of  deserted  had  more  children  than  they  wished  for  ex- 
children.  The  unwillingness  or  inability  of  posed  some  of  them.  Ornaments  and  trink- 
some  parents,  especially  of  those  of  illegitimate  ets,  more  or  less  costiy  according  to  the  cirenm- 
children,  to  take  care  of  their  offspring,  has  led  stances  of  the  parents,  were  deposited  in  many 
to  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  in  instances  with  the  children,  partly  with  a  view 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  nations  of  anti-  of  enticing  people  to  take  care  of  them,  and  part- 
quity  were  notorious  for  their  disregard  of  all  ly  for  the  purpose  of  faoilitatingtfaeidentification 
promptings  of  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  if  at  any  future  period  the  parenta  should  be  in- 
foundlings.  Infanticide  was  punished  by  the  dined  to  recover  the  children.  Gibbon  9mz 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  guilty  parent  was  ^^The  exposition  of  children  waa  the  prevaiung 
obliged  to  pass  3  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity;  itwaaaometlmea 
embrace  of  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  child,  prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always  prao- 
which  was  fastened  to  his  neck.  But  in  Athens  tised  with  impunity  by  the  nations  who  never 
and  Rome  infanticide  was  largely  practised  un-  entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power ; 
checks  by  law,  and  there  is  oven  reason  to  be-  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  ApP^<d  to  the  hn* 
lieve  that  in  Rome  the  law  commanded  that  man  heart,  represent  with  indmbrence  a  popn- 
deformed  children  should  be  put  to  death,  lar  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the  motivea 
Of  the  two  crimes  of  infanticide  and  de-  of  economy  and  compassion.  If  the  lather 
sertion,  the  latter  was  in  most  instances  pre-  could  subdue  his  own  feelings,  he  might  escape, 
ferred  as  the  less  atrocious.  It  prevailed  ex-  though  not.  the  censure,  at  least  the  chastise- 
tensivoly  in  all  the  states  of  Greece  except  ment  of  the  laws;  and  the  Roman  empire  was 
Thebes,  where  both  child  murder  and  the  expo-  stained  with  the  blood  of  infanta,  till  soeh  mnr- 
sure  of  children  were  forbidden.    At  Athens  dors  were  indnded  by  Yalentiniaa  and  his  col- 
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itrH  of  th«  Oorndlsn  to  the  aatManoe  of  the  poor,  ud  of  found* 

upmdence  bad  been  Unga  and  orpbana,    A  sepu-ato  foundling  hos- 

Itia  inhaman  pnefiee,  pltal,  under  the  name  crf'noBpital  of  the  Holy 

waa  fbrtlfled  1>y  ttw  Ghoet,  vaa  founded  in  the  citj  in  1180  bj  a 

ent."  The  fint  Obrle-  sealooa  member  of  that  order,  the  eonnt  &ij 

intore  to  pnnish  the  of  MontpeUier,  which  «M  aanotionod  by  Vofa 

Conatantine  inflicted  Innooentlll.inllW.    Barmg the I8tb oentory 

ion  Athera  gail^  of  Ibnndliiw  ho^tale  irere  established  at  Bomv 

ildr«i,  and  called  ex-  and  at  !l£mbeck  (now  belonging  to  HanoTor), 

er.    He  iaoned  orders  Tbe  magnificent  fonndUngboepital  at  Florence^ 

If  depriving  them  of  called  at  present  tptdali  itgli  inuoetMi,  was 

recover  the  children  fonnded  in  1816 ;  kindred  instltutiona  were  ee- 
ezpensea  incured  by  tabliBbed  in  Nuremberg  in  1881,  in  Paris  in  1869, 
hem.  Healaodeoreed  and  in  Venice  in  ISSO. — ^Tfae  greet  boapitfllof 
ipoortoedncate  their  Bento  Spliito  in  Bome,  on  the  ri^t  bank  ti 
pecnuiarj'  assistanoe,  Qie  Tiber,  near  St.  Peter's,  contains  a  foond- 
nre  waa  neTertbelesa  ling  hoepital  o^wble  of  accommodating  op- 
alter.  Laotantini^  a  w^  of  8,000  diildren.  The  unmber  annn- 
itween  819  and  818  ally  received  is  about  600;   the  roortabty  la 

son  of  Oonetantine^  abont  S7  per  cent,  in  the  hospital,  bnt  many  of 

bildren  as  a  stiU  pre-  the  ohildrea  are  sent  out  to  the  coontry  to  b« 

ism;  and  JnlinaMa-  nnrBed,BmongwbomitissaidtobettiIlgreater. 

who  lived  mider  the  There  are  several  otlier  foondliDg  hoepitals  in 

lutionlarinstrDotions  Rome;  the  total  number  of  fonndltnga  is  Mti- 

fonndiinga.    The  ex-  mated  at  npward  of  8,000  annnally,  the  fjtdli- 

t  completely  prohib-  ties  for  admission  being  so  great  that  ehildnB 

intinian,  Valetis,  and  ore  brought  from  all  ^irta  of  the  Papal  States 

t  of  the  4th  centnry.  and  from  the  n^ghbormg  Neapolitan  provinceo. 

asaed  a  law  in  689  Its  revenne  is  about  C60,000  per  annnm.    At 

to  be  free,  and  for-  Naples,  fonndlings  are  chiefly  accommodated 

r  were  received  and  at  the  hospital  dtUa  Atmntuiata,     There  are 

and  det^  them  as  in  Naples  annually  abont  3,000  fonndlii^it  ont 

Dtions  which  existed  of  1C,000  births,  and  ont  of  a  popolation  of 

lings  in  Some  in  the  aboat  400,000.     Naples  has  the  repntation  of 

Justinian  brephotiv-  devoting  more  core  to  the  edncetion  and  wel- 

reek  institntionB,  bnt  fan  of  fonndlings  than  any  other  city  of  Italy, 

ir  regulation  and  or-  The  nnmber  of  fonndlings  in  Tnscany  is  abont 

ts  for  fonndlings  are  12,000  out  of  «  popolation  of  abont  1,800,000. 

I  6th,  7th,  or  8th  cen-  A  considerable  nomber  of  the  fonndlin|n  in 

my,  and  in  the  7th  Italy  are  sapposed  to  be  legitimate  children, 

«,    The  eapitnlBries  abandoned  by  their  parents  on  accoont  of  pov- 

»mdliDg  bospitais  as  erty.     Abont  one  m  16  of  the  children  is 

Milan  an  institntion  clt^ned  by  the  parents;  the  majority  are  eared 

an  arcb-priest  named  for  dnriog  inttocy  and  childhood,  either  in  Iha 

ent  in&uticide.    Of  hoqiitals  or  amoi^  the  neighbormg  peasantry, 

ime  be  gives  a  very  who  supply  them  with  board  at  a  small  remn- 

etter  of  foundation,  iteration.    When  of  enfficient  age  they  are  dia- 

1  by  Mnratori.    The  missed  to  snpport  themselves,  bnt  in  many  of 

f  iUegitimate)  carried  the  hospitals  they  have  some  claim  in  after  lifo 

red  salt  between  the  on  occasion!  of  distress  or  slokneas.     ICany 

lote  that  the  in&nt  children  carried  to  the  foimdUng  ho^Itals  ai« 

The  fi>u)dlbgs  (  m«-  accompanied  by  tokens.    In  the  hosfntal  dtgP 

red  nnrses,  annpiied  itmoemti  at  Florence  a  pieee  erf  lead  unprintod 

L  tanght  some  handi-  with  a  nnmber  is  bong  ronnd  the  neck  of  eaeh 

ney  were  discha^^  babe,  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  eannot  be  oaaUf 

regulation  was  prob-  removed.  By  these  means,  and  by  other  UAeni^ 

a  gnard  uunst  the  it  is  easy  to  obtain  information,  even  at  a  lat« 

ed  amon^  ^e  Franks,  period,  is  T^ard  to  each  child. — These  an 

I,  acoordmg  to  which  foundling  hospitals  in  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  asd 

e  propertv  of  those  other  Spanish  cities,  and  several  in  Madrid. 

ceived  and  edncated,  The  girls  brought  np  in  the  fonndling  hospital 

id  back  by  their  pa-  at  Baroelooa  were  formerly  led  in  prooesrioa 

1  1070  Oliver  de  la  when  of  marriageable  age,  and  any  ona  who 

sr  a  charitable  order,  took  a  fancy  to  one  of  them  might  indicate  hia 

led  themselves  Imipt-  choice  by  tiirowing  a  handkerwief  en  Ua  ft- 

1  devoted  themselves  vmte  {^1  and  marry  her.    The  nmnbar  tt 
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foandlings  annually  received  in  the  principal  dren  admitted  into  thoae  a^lmna  were  almoet 
hospital  at  Madrid  is  about  4,000.  The  hospital  all  illegitimate  or  of  unknown  iMurenta.  A 
is  chiefly  served  by  sisters  of  charity.  The  in-  foundling  ho^ital  was  establiahed  in  1568  in 
fants  are  intrusted  to  nurses,  and  at  the  age  of  the  hospitid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  the  direo- 
[7  they  are  transferred  to  the  college  of  the  de$^  tion  of  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  managed  by  an 
mmparados  (forsaken),  where  they  receive  in*  association  of  priests.  The  children  were  well 
'struction.  Some  are  sent  to  an  asylum,  where  educated  there,  many  of  the  boys  for  the  prieet- 
ethcy  are  drafted  to  learn  practical  handicrafts,  hood,  and  many  of  the  rirls  were  married  and 
and  this  asylum  is  in  a  great  measure  a  self-  provided  with  dowries.  But  this  hospital  (which 
supporting  institution.  A  curious  law  exists  in  was  suppressed  in  1670)  reftiaed  to  recdve  Hie- 
8pain  by  which  every  foundling  is  to  be  con-  gitimate  children ;  yet  they  were  the  principal 
sidercd  as  belonging  to  the  nobility,  it  being  victims  of  misery,  and  their  ocm^Uon  was  such 
deemed  less  wrong  to  raise  100  plebeians  to  as  we  have  above  described  when  St.  Vincent 
the  rank  of  noblemen,  than  to  degrade  one  de  Paul  appeared.  He  pleaded  with  n^at  fervor 
single  nobleman  to  the  level  of  a  plebeian.  The  and  eloquence  the  cause  of  the  poor  children,  col- 
total  number  of  foundling  hospitals  in  Spain  is  lected  funds,  and  enlisting  the  qrmpathies  of 
estimated  at  about  70,  and  the  foundlings  at  women,  he  established  in  1640  a  new  institution 
about  13,000.  In  Portugal,  where  illegitimate  for  foundlings,  with  the  assiatanoe  of  the  niece 
births  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Spain,  of  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  De  MariUac,  of  Mile, 
the  number  of  foundlings  is  said  to  be  very  Legras,  and  other  philanthropic  ladies,  and  with 
great.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Oporto  country  the  cooperation  of  the  king  and  the  court.  Dur- 
women  may  be  met  conveying  babies  to  the  ing  the  life  of  Vincent  de  Paul  it  remained  a 
foundling  hospital  of  that  city,  4  or  5  together  private  institution,  under  the  jeealoua  care  of  a 
in  a  basket.  They  are  the  illegitimate  children  committee  of  ladies.  In  1670  the  hcipital  was 
of  peasant  girls,  who  are  forwarded  by  the  converted  into  a  public  institutioa  by  Louis 
authorities  to  the  care  of  the  hospital.  The  XIV.,  and  was  transferred  to  the  rue  de  Notre 
9anta  easa  de  mUerieordia^  an  immense  chari-  Dame.  Revenues  were  assigned  to  it  and  taaKS 
table  establishment  of  Lisbon,  contains  a  found-  raised  for  its  support,  and  the  first  president  and 
ling  hospital ;  and  there  is  another  hospital  at  procureur-genend  of  the  parliament  placed  at 
Belem,  near  Lisbon  (the  real  casapia).  These  the  head  of  its  administration,  f^bseouently 
two  hospitals  receive  together  over  3,000  chil-  it  was  enlarged,  and  although  similar  uistitii* 
dren  annually,  who  are  brought  up  for  some  tions  were  founded  in  other  mai  dties  of 
trade  or  calling.  Almost  every  town  and  village  France,  at  the  charge  of  the  feudal  lords,  about 
of  Portugal  has  an  establishment  called  easa  2,000  foundlings  came  annually  from  the  pror- 
de  miser ieordia  which  takes  care  of  foundlings,  inces  to  the  capital.  They  were  sent  in  such 
— ^Among  the  first  hospitals  which  received  and  a  reckless  manner  in  crowded  and  ill-cooditioiH 
educated  foundlings  in  France  was  the  ffdtel  ed  wagons  that  9  or  10  ohUdren  frequently  died 
Dieu  of  Lyons  (1523).  Francis  I.  founded  a  in  one  journey.  The  same  inconyenience  arose 
kindred  institution  in  1586.  A  few  years  after-  in  Lyons,  when  the  exportatioa  of  foundlings 
ward  it  became  customary  for  sistors  of  charity  from  the  rural  districts  swelled  the  number 
to  place  foundlings  at  the  entrance  of  the  catho-  from  500  to  600  at  the  beginning  to  1,(M)0  to 
dral  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  to  enlist  the  1,600  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  After 
sympathies  of  the  public  by  exclaiming:  Ihite$  the  revolution  of  1789  the  republic  assumed 
hiendce8pa'U9reien/arUitrouvei{^^  Extend  your  the  guardianship  of  foundlings.  The  terror- 
charity  to  these  poor  foundlings").  They  were  ists  decreed  (July  4,  1793)  that  they  siliould  be 
accommodated  in  an  asylum  celled  la  eauehe  cudled  enfanU  de  la  patrie^  in  compliment  to 
(the  bed),  at  the  expense  of  the  dignitaries  of  their  illegitimate  mothers.  In  1798;  11,000,000 
the  law  and  of  the  church.  The  metropolitan  francs  were  assigned  toward  their  supports  An 
see,  the  monasteries,  and  chiefly  the  hospital  of  imperial  decree  of  Jan.  19, 1811,  oi^red  the 
the  Holy  Ghost,  were  all  called  upon  to  contrib-  establishment  of  a  foundling  hospital  in  each 
nto  toward  their  support.  The  dispensation  arrondissement  of  France,  to  be  governed  by 
of  this  charity  led  however  to  grave  abuses,  the  following  regulations.  The  children  are 
The  women  hired  to  take  care  of  the  children  suckled  and  weaned  in  the  hospitals,  and  kept 
traded  with  them.  Some  were  sold  for  20  sous  there  until  the  age  of  6,  when  they  are  placed 
each  to  sorcerers,  who  purchased  them  for  use  under  the  charge  of  peasants  and  artisans,  who 
in  their  art ;  others  to  beggars,  who  paraded  receive  a  stipend  for  their  board  and  training 
the  children  with  a  view  of  securing  the  alms  This  stipend  is  reduced  fWmi  year  to  year  imtd 
of  the  benevolent  The  asylum  was  transferred  the  children  reach  the  age  of  IS,  when  the  able- 
to  another  place,  but  the  donations  were  not  bodied  boys  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sufficient  to  support  the  institution.  The  chil-  minister  of  marine,  while  for  those  who  are 
dren  increased  in  numbers  at  a  fearful  rate,  invalids  some  labor  appropriate  to  their  eondi* 
Lots  were  cast  to  decide  which  of  the  children  tion  is  provided  in  the  liospitaL  They  are  the 
should  have  the  benefit  of  education,  and  those  property  of  the  stete,  and  those  who  at  the  age 
who  drew  blanks  were  entirely  neglected,  of  12  have  not  been  taken  into  the  public  ser« 
Many  children  lost  their  health  or  died  from  the  vice  are  immediately  placed  under  ^>Drentice*> 
deteriorated  milk  of  sickly  nurses.    The  chil-  ship  by  the  administratioa  of  the   JluM|ntaL 
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Ae  nmnMl  expenses  for  nnrsing  and  for  the  ont-  ence  of  the  taming  boxes ;  bnt  the  question  of 
door  board  of  the  children  below  the  age  of  12  their  preservation  or  suppression  depends  upon 
•moimt  to  7,000', 000  francs,  which  are  paid  by  many  other  considerations  beside  that  of  infanti- 
the  departments  to  which  the  children  belong,  cide,  and  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  anxious  in- 
The  expenditure  for  clothing  is  from  1,500,000  Testigation  in  France.  This  much  is  certain, 
to  1,800,000  francs,  which  is  paid  by  the  respec-  that  the  extraordinary  facility  afforded  by  the  law 
tm  liospitals.  The  number  of  foundlings  in  of  1811  for  disposing  of  children  produced  a 
fnaaoe  was,  in  1784,  40,000;  1811,  69,000;  singular  increase  in  the  number  of  foundlings.  ^ 
iai9,  99,846;  1825,  117,805;  1830,  118,078;  So  great  was  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  the  people 
1018,  129,699  ;  1845,  96,788  ;  1856,  120,000.  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  parents  ex- 
Tlieae  numbers  include  only  cliildren  belew  the    claim  at  the  least  inconvenience  which  may  have 

age  of  12.    After  12  the  administration  ceases  been  produced  by  one  of  their  children :  Je  te 

to  keep  them  under  its  control,  but  the  found-  mettrai  auxenfanU  troupes.  It  was  also  discov- 

&%  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21  are  estima*  ered  that  parents  put  themselves  in  collusion 
at  from  60,000  to  70,000.    The  proportion  with  those  appointed  by  the  hospital  to  nurse 
of  foondltngs  to  the  population  is  1  to  853,  and  to  the  children  or  to  supply  them  with  board,  and 
births  1  to  89.    The  annual  number  of  found-  it  was  ascertained  that  there  existed  mothers 
Bnga  and  deserted  children  is  from  25,000  to  who,  after  having  discarded  their  own  offspring 
MjOOO ;   ^^  are  illegitimate  and  j^  legitimate  by  secretly  depositing  them  in  the  turning  boxes 
children.    The  annual  number  claimed  by  and  of  the  hospitals,  afterward  managed  to  officiate 
restored  to  their  parents  is  about  8,000,  or  about  as  nurses  of  the  institution.    In  addition  to 
1  in  9.    The  average  life  of  the  foundlings  does  the  money  saved  by  throwing  the  support  of 
■ot  exceed  4  years.    The  extent  of  the  mor-  the  child  upon  the  hospital,  the  mother  thus 
tdity  is  appallins;   it  is  52  per  cent,  during  made   gain  from  her  own   shame.    Another 
iStut  first  year,  and  78  per  cent,  from  the  first  source  of  evil  was  the  placing  of  foundlings 
day  to  itxQ  12th  year  of  their  existence,  so  in  the  houses  of  peasants  and  artisans  in  the 
tfiat  only  22  out  of  100  foundlings  who  are  vicinity  of  their  parents,  and  the  children  have 
loTQ  on  the  same  day  live  to  the  age  of  12,  been  taken  awav  from  such  dangerous  neigh- 
Irhfle  In  the  community  at  large  50  out  of  100  borhood ;  but  this  has  g^ven  rise  to  serious 
laaeh  the  age  of  21.  The  convicts  and  prisoners  remonstrances  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of 
ef  Fhmoe  comprise  18  per  cent,  of  male  found-  separating  the  poor  creatures  from  those  who, 
Bngi,  and  4  of  the  inmates  of  houses  of  prosti-  by  their  ministrations,  have  enlisted  their  affec- 
tnnon  are  female  foundlings.    Previous  to  1811  tions.    Since  1838,  however,  the  policy  of  the 
tibe  admission  of  children  was  public,  and  they  suppression  of  hospitals  and  turning  boxes  in 
were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  the  provinces,  and  the  displacement  of  children, 
fntftotion  ;  but  the  decree  passed  in  that  year  has  been  favored  by  the  government,  but  the 
in^KMed  upon  each  arrondissement  the  obligation  discussions  on  the  subject  are  far  from  being 
to  eitablisii  a  hospital  of  deposit  for  the  recep-  exhausted.    The  number  of  children  admitted 
tfoB  of  children  who  are  deserted  after  their  into  the  foundling  hospital  of  Paris  in  1852  was 
Urth.  and  to  provide  it  with  a  turning  box  in  2,808;  1858,  2,880;  1864,  8,441;  1855,  8,700; 
whSoh  the  mother  or  any  other  person  could  de-  1856,  8,943.    The  small  numbers  of  1852  and 
poflitthe  child  secretly.  In  accordance  with  that  1853  were  exceptional,  and  owing  to  the  meas- 
Oeeroe  256  hospitals  were  established  provided  ures  adopted  in  the  former  year  by  the  admin- 
with  such  boxes,  and  17  without  them.    But  istration  to   check  the  abuses  in  abandoning 
aiany  arrondissements  removed  the  boxes  and  children.    Of  those  admitted  in  1856  only  674 
the  hospitals  of  deposit,  and  the  total  number  were  supposed  to  have  been  legitimate ;  only 
of  ioch  hospitals  in  the  whole  of  France  was  in  551  were  born  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
1866  not  above  141,  of  which  only  65  wore  and  282  were  foreigners.    There  is  also  a  provi- 
prorided  with  turning  boxes.    There  is  still  a  sional  depot  in  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
JMMpital  of  deposit  for  each  department,  but  children  whose  parents  are  sick  or  in  prison. 
hi  86  departments  they  are  unprovided  with  Of  1,890  children  admitted  to  the  depot  in  1856, 
tOTDing  boxes.    The  suppression  of  the  turning  249  died  in  the  same  year,  and  877  were  trans- 
hoxm  proceeded  from  the  conviction  that  the  ferred  to  the  hospital  in  consequence  of  the  death 
great  increase  of  foundlings  since  1811  was  due  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  their  inability  or 
to  their  use,  but  a  series  of  letters  by  M.  Ulysse  unwillingness  to  support  them. — ^Previous  to  the 
Ladet  appeared  in  the  Gazette  des  tribunaux  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  there  were 
In  1859  in  favor  of  their  restoration ;  and  there  in  both  countries  19  hospitals  (2  in  Holland,  and 
are  still  many  who  think  that,  by  insuring  se-  17  in  Belgium),  and  in  1826  they  contained 
orecy  in  depositing  children,  they  are  power-  18,220  foundlings,  against  10,789  in  1815.    The 
Ihl  preventives  of  infanticide,  while  their  op-  cost  of  maintaining  uese  hospitals  was  $350,000. 
ponents  look  upon  them  as  an  encouragement  or  about  $27  for  each  foundling.     The  total 
ror  nnnatural  parents  to  discard  tiieir  children,  number  of  children  annually  abandoned  in  Bel- 
aud prefer  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  publicity  gium  is  estimated  in  1859  to  exceed  8,000  ont 
connected  with  the  deposition  of  the  child  into  of  148,000  births,  or  about  1  in  18.    The  aver- 
tfao  hands  of  an  officer.  The  statistics  of  infanti-  age  expense  attendant  upon  each  infant  is  abont 
Mb^  however,  are  rather  fSftvorable  to  the  influ*  $14.    Foundling  hospitals  are  rery  numerons  in 
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BelgimiL    The  turning  boxes  in  whicb,  as  in  pbns  for  the  children  of  militaty  moi,  it  Bcnr 

France,  children  were  secretly  deposited,  have  used  as  an  asjlom  for  infants,  who  are  reoeiTed 

been  declared  illegal  since  1884.    The  most  im-  without  any  questions  being  asked  about  tbdr 

portant  foundling  hospital  of  Holland  is  that  of  parents.    It  is  not  different  from  the  ordinary 

Amsterdam,  where  about  8,000  children  are  re-  foundling  hospitals  of  8toddioIm,  except  that 

oeived  annually. — ^In  Crermauy  foundling  hospi-  an  entrance  fee  of  about  $86  has  to  be  pud  for 

tals  are  conndered  to  exert  an  unfavorable  in-  every  child.    This  institution  Is  in  a  flonrishing 

fluence  upon  morality,  and  many  of  them  have  condition,  and  has  an  income  of  over  $150,000 

been  abolished.    The  foundling  hospital  of  Vi-  per  annum.    Many  parents  who  are  folly  able 

enna.  founded  by  Joseph  U.  in  1784,  is  an  ad-  to  maintain  theur  children,  send  them  to  this 

mirable  institution,  and  contains  a  lying-in  hos-  hospital  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  care 

pital.    There  are  similar  institutions  in  the  other  attending  their  training  and  ednoaftion.    There 

principal  cities  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  are  foundling  hoepitak  in  Ohriatiaiua  and  other 

in  the  German  states  the  system  of  foundling  Norwegian  dties,  but  the  number  of  fiHmdIingt 

hospitals  has  been  gradually  abandoned.    There  is  not  as  great  in  Norway  as  in  Sweden.    It  ia 

are  children's  aid  sodeties,  orphan  asylums,  true  tliat  in  the  4  years  preceding  1865  every  10th 

and  other  charitable  institutions,  where  ohil«  child  bom  in  the  whole  country  was  illegitfmate; 

dren  whom  their  parents  are  unable  to  sup*  but  this  laive  proportion  is  in  a  great  measure 

port  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  gov-  due  to  the  long  time  which  eluaei  between  the 

emment  or  of  private  charitable  foundations,  betrothal  and  the  marriage  of  toe  parenta,  many 

But  foundling  hospitals  were  conddered  in  Ger-  of  whom  oventuallpr  secure  the  kgitima^  and 

many  to  have  saddled  the  people  with  taxes  take  care  of  then:  children.— Ue  fonndBng 

which  ought  to  have  been  borne  exclusively  by  hospital  of  Moscow  (VamitaUhud  Jhm)  waa 

the  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  in-  founded  by  Catharine  IL  in  176S.     It  is  an 

creased  the  temptation  to  licentiousness.    On  immense  establishment^  whidi  has  been  enlaig- 

the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  maintained  that  ed  by  a  member  of  the  Demidolf  fiunily.  who 

the  abolition  of  foundling  hospitals  tends  to  in-  contributed  largely  to  its  aopport    A  tyiog- 

crease  infanticide  and  abortion. — ^Toward  tiie  in  hospital  and  schools  are  oonaected  with  the 

end  of  the  17th  century  proposals  for  a  found-  institution,  and  the  entire  nnmberofita  inmatea 

ling  hospital  were  made  in  London.     Addison  is  upward  of  25,000.    The  upper  pert  of  the 

was  among  those  who  wrote  in  favor  of  its  building  is  appropriated  to  the  infantai  of  whom 

establishment  (in  the  ^*  Guardian*' in  1713).    It  there  are  always  about  600,  with  the  same 

was  founded  in  1739,  chiefly  through  the  exer-  number  of  wet  nurses^  who  are  dressed  in  a 

tions  and  at  the  expense  of  Capt  Thomas  Coram,  uniform  of  dark  cotton  gowna  and  wUte  ^U'oni^ 

Coram's  full-length  portrait,  painted  by  Hogarth,  and  the  peculiar  cap  worn  by  nnraes  in  finasia. 


to  excel,  was  that  of  Capt  Coram  for  the  found-  rubles  a  week  for  suckling  and  taking  eare  of  a 
ling  hospital.*'  Coram's  statue  was  also  placed  child.  The  inhabitants  of  a  hurge  inllage  near 
there  in  1856.  Handel  the  composer  was  one  Moscow  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  brining  np 
of  the  principal  benefactors  of  the  hospitaL  of  the  foundlings.  All  children  are  received. 
He  presented  it  with  an  organ  and  gave  several  whether  foundlings  or  not,  on  eondition  that 
performances  for  its  benefit,  and  performed  his  they  are  given  up  to  the  state.  In  1867, 14^000 
great  oratorio  of  the  **  Messiah*'  for  the  first  children  were  recdved,  and  from  1762  to  1858, 
time  in  the  chapel  (May  1, 1758),  and  frequently  890,000,  including  60,000  bom  in  the  lying4n 
repeated  it  there  afterward.  The  hospital  was  hospital.  In  June,  1858L  there  were  1,S00  or- 
opened  June  2,  1756,  and  adapted  to  maintain  phim  children  of  officers  in  the  institution.  Ilie 
and  educate  500  children.  But  the  great  influx  payment  of  $25  by  the  parent  entitlea  the  child 
of  children,  the  large  mortality  among  them  (in  to  be  brought  up  exclusivdv  within  the  walla 
the  foundling  hospital  of  Dublin  the  mortality  of  the  institution ;  one  of  $200  procures  for  m 
was  still  greater),  and  the  abuses  consequent  boy  the  rank  of  an  officer.  Beside  becoming 
upon  the  facility  of  admission^  led  to  a  modifi-  soldiers  and  mechanics,  the  government  has  of 
cation  of  the  institution ;  since  1760  it  has  late  years  established  many  of  them  aa  flumera 
ceased  to  be  a  receptacle  for  foundlings,  and  and  colonists  on  the  crown  lands.  Many  of  the 
was  then  changed  to  what  it  now  is  (1859),  best  Rusnan  engineon  have  been  educated  in 
a  hospital  for  poor  illegitimate  children  whose  the  institution.  Those  who  display  great  abili- 
mothers  are  known. — ^In  Stockholm,  where  ties  are  sent  to  the  university,  and  some  of 
public  prostitution  is  prohibited,  there  are  them  become  physicians.  The  mi^rity  of  the 
nearly  50  illegitimate  children  out  of  every  girls  are  employed  in  mannal  labor,  the  pro- 
hundred  children  bom,  and  in  the  interior  of  ceeds  of  which  go  partly  to  the  treaniry  of  the 
Sweden  one  out  of  nearly  11.  Hence  there  is  instituUon,  and  are  partly  saved  for  them  to 
a  great  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for  form  their  marriage  portion ;  bat  those  of 
in  the  numerous  foundling  hospitals  of  Swe-  superior  ability  find  opportunitiea  for  cnltivat- 
den.  The  Stora  Bamhont  hospital  of  Stock-  ing  it,  and  may  become  mnsidana,  ectreMe% 
hohn,  originally  established  by  Gustavua  Adol-  governeasea,  teaohers^  &c    All,  without  leler- 
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4i|-lit  CVMit  Cin  return  to  the  hcepltal.  or  nrasieal  edneatioiu    In  tlie  lying-in^oqiitel 

UL  m$f  ML  into  distress  in  after  life.    The  eonnected  with  the  institntion  pregnant  women 

■Htittar  mong  the  ehildren  is  abont  60  per  may  enter  a  few  weeks  before  Uimr  confine- 

epti  WM  expenses  amonnt  to  nearly  $6f000i,«  ment,  and  the  striotest  secrecy  is  maintained. 

>%Mllh%  which  are  defrayed  by  the  gov*  Among  the  foundlings  are  many  of  legitiniate 

mmL    The  VMUatelnoi  Dom  in  St  Petera-  birth.    The  nnmber  of  illegitimate  chOdren  ia 

g-tras  foondea  by  Catharine  IL  in  1773»  rather  small  in  St.  Petersborg  compared  to  some 

gM'bnlMii  of  thai  of  Moscow,  bat  it  now  other  laraedties.  In  the  hospital  itself  the  strict- 

w  the  parent  institntion.    The  small  ori-  est  morafily  prevails ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 

endowment  of  Catharine  has  been  in-  one  of  the  inmates  gave  birth  to  an  ilk^timate 

i  by  private  donations  and  by  larse  gifts  child^  the  late  emperor  Nichohw  is  said  to  have 

loflsaslve  csarsi  and  the  hospital  is  now  threaded  to  disgrace  the  whole  body.    The 

eatefflia  wealthiest  landed  proprietors  in  Bos-  empress  of  Russia  is  caQed  the  mother  of  the 

,/  Alegpander  L  conferred  upon  it  the  mono-  foundlings.    Stringent  laws  have  been  passed 

'oCeaida  and  the  revennes  of  the  Lombard  since  1887,  by  which  the  fbnndlings  become  the 

E»->  The  annual  revenues  of  the  hospital  are  property  of  the  government,  and  the  hospitals 

/ijtfmatoil  at  $4t500,000,  and  the  expen-  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  fomish  a  constant 

at  about  $a,800,000.    It  has  been  so  sopfdv  of  recruits  for  the  «rmy  or  navy.    These 

^■qged  that  it  forms  now  a  little  district  establidunents  are  admirably  managed;   but 

If  ili^WB,  near  the  Pontanka  canal,  in  the  best  those  in  the  interior  of  itussia  are  very  bad,  and 

IM  cC  Dt  Petersburg,  covering  28  acres  of  the  government  does  not  seem  iodined  tofovor 

-mumL    In  immediate  connection  with  it  is  a  the  establiahment  of  new  foundling  hospitals  in 

MH^^irhoepitaL    The  staff  of  nnrses  is  gener-  the  provinces.    The  property  devoted  to  the 

d^f-Aooi  MO  to  700;  upward  of  500  teachera  support,  maintenance,  and  education  of  found- 

an  cnployed,  beside  a  staff  of  physicians,  cooks,  lings  in  Russia  is  said  to  amount  to  t500,000^- 

klBMfcMperi^  ^^ ;  the  total  number  of  nurses,  000.    Infontidde  and  abortion  are  almost  un- 

mptmH^  and  other  employees  being  rarely  less  known  in  that  oountry.^-In  C&ina,  infantioide  ia 

MPfriyPOQi    Theeducationoftbe  children  costs  practised  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  some 

HgMMOO  annuaHy.    In  1790  it  contained  only  provinces  there  are  from  600  to  600  children 

yil  eUUhmi,  and  in  1887  about  25,000 ;  the  an-  killed  per  month.    The  number  of  illegitimate 

nanlwoaiptof  diildren  is  now  about  7,000.  The  children  is  immense,  dthough  the  laws  punish 

■i^punsatliin  aaked  on  their  arrival  is  if  the  child  illicit  intercourse  with  firom  70  to  100  strokes 

■jj-  j»e>a  baptiaed,  and  by  what  name.    If  not  of  the  bamboo.    A  fonndliuff  hospital  has  been 

•  iMhlri,  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  a  priest,  establidied  at  Canton  in  the  hope  of  preventing 

MtHm  mother  receives  a  ticket,  the  duplicate  infontidde,  but  only  about  500  children,  a  very 

4£#ldeh  ia  placed  around  the  child's  neck«  small  proportion  of  the  births,  are  deposited 

Wb»  twtality  is  greater  than  in  Moscow,  which  there  annually. — One  of  the  most  important 

tl.jninoiitsff  for  by  the  inferior  vigor  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  of  Mexico  ia 

Ipiwrnrho  oome  from  the  vicinity  of  the  capi-  the  euna  or  foundling  hospital,  in  which  there 

ML  '  A,  great  many  children  die  on  the  way  to  are  usually  from  500  to  600  children.    It  ia 

ib  JliCMbnig;  some  bdng  brought  1,000  miles,  supported  by  private  individuals,  the  most  in* 

mm.  fi&eria  and  Bessarabia.    I^me  die  imme-  fluential  citizens  contributing  the  fbnds,  and  the 

wWy  allsr  their  arrival,  and  others  during  the  Mexican  ladies  their  time  and  attention.  When 

Mtawoetemonv  of  baptism,  which  lasts  several  a  child  has  been  about  a  month  in  the  hospita], 

iHlva.  Four  or  five  deaths  occur  daily  in  the  hos-  it  is  sent  with  an  Indian  nurse  to  one  of  the 

|Ml|0r  about  8,000  annually  among  those  in  the  neighboring  villages.    These  nurses  are  sul^}eot 

^ttto  and  those  out  at  nurse.    About  50,000  to  a  responsible  person  who  is  a  resident  of  the 

have  been  alreadpr  deposited  in  the  village  and  guarantees  their  good  conduct.  The 

J  of  Okhta,  a  section  of  which  is  set  mothers  of  the  diildren  often  officiate  as  nurae^ 

,  ,    icii>  the  ibundlings.    It  is  said  that  not  and  are  paid  for  their  services.    When  weaned 

eii^.flt  Petersburg  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  child  is  brought  back  to  the  hospital,  but 

tHiime  lislf  of  Russia  sends  its  surplus  of  infan-  generally  the  children  are  adopted  by  respect* 

Am  population  to  this  institntion,  and  the  other  able  persons,  who  brinff  them  up  dther  as  ser- 

1hK«  to  that  of  Moscow.    Upward  of  25,000  vants  or  as  their  own  diildren.— -In  the  found- 

%$mt&Bjn  are  constantlv  enrolled  in  the  books  ling  hoq>ital  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  boys,  who  are 

ef  1km  fit.  Petersburg  hospital.    The  children  brought  up  in  tiie  ndf;hboring  establishment  at 

fmtjgnoL  in  care  of  wet  nurses  for  about  0  Botofoga,  are  in  due  tmie  i^prenticed  to  trades^ 

inen^  when  they  are  sent  into  the  country  and  the  ffirls  are  educated  in  the  city  establish- 

«itt  iStmj  are  6  vears  old.     They  are  then  ment.    At  Mch  anniversary  persons  in  want  of 

)va«^  baek  to  the  institution  and  educated,  wives  attend,  and  anv  one  who  wishes  to  marry 

Iba  Mboola  <tf  the  St  Petersburg  hospital  bdng .  one  of  the  girls,  and  whose  propoaala  are  ao* 

aapariat'  to  theee  of  Moscow.    Muiy  of  the  girls  cepted,  appliea  to  the  managen  of  the  hospitd| 

OMlltf  theoiadvea  aa  governesses  in  Russian  who  iuijuire  into  thecharacter  of  theappluaant» 

■laihia,  and  the  boys  as  artisans  m  imperid  If  it  proves  aatisfeotory,  the  marriage  is  pei^ 

■swift rtriiiaa;  or,  aa  in  Moscow,  they  receive,  mitted,  and  a  amall  dowry  is  given  from  the 

laawaa  ^MgticUk  oapaolty,  a  adentific^  literary,  fonds  of  the  hospital— In  thaUiiledSliAeBaft 
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establishment  of  foundling  hospitals  has  been  American  and  English  readers  it  Undbm.  Goto* 

frequently  proposed  and  £scussed  in  different  ridge^s  admiration  fat  this  romanoe  was  nn* 

places ;  but  the  public  sentiment  seems  as  yet  bounded.     He  sud  there  was   something  in 

to  be  decidedly  averse  to  it,  and  foundlings  are  Undine  even  beyond  Scott ;  that  it  was  one 

generally  provided  for  in  common  with  other  and  single  in  projection,  and  had  presented  to 

objects  of  public  and  private  charity.  his  imagination  what  Soott  had  never  done,  an 

FOUNTAIN,  a  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bounded  W.  absolutely  new  idea.    Menzel  says  that  Undine 

by  the  Wabash  river,  and  drained  by  Cosl  and  will  always  continue  one  of  the  most  deU^tfhl 

other  creeks ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  creations  of  German  fiction.    A  French  tran»* 

I860. 13,258.    It  has  a  level  surface,  about  i  of  lation  of  Undine  appeared  in  Paris  in  1817. 

whicli  is  occupied  by  fine  prairie  land,  while  An  English  translation  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 

much  of  the  remainder  is  covered  with  thick  Tracy  of  Newburyport,  from  the  4th  German 

forests.    The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  a  rich  black  edition  (Berlin,  18S^X  '^^  poUished  in  Boston, 

loam,  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  other  grain.  Most  of  the  other  romances  and  tales  of  Fon* 

The  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  927,278  qn6  have  been  translated  and  pnblished   in 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,031  of  wheal^  58,480  England.    The  following  are  the  titles  of  the 

of  oats,  and  7,554  tons  of  hay.    There  were  26  English  translations :  '^Aslanga^  Xid^t."  the 

churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  3,662  pupils  *^  Magic  Ring,''  **IGnistrel  Lote,^  ^Thiodolf 

attending  public  schools.    Coal  and  iron  ore  ob*  the  Icelander/'  ^*  The  Two  Captain^'*  and  ^  Wild 

taiuod  in  large  quantities.    Capitol,  Covington.  Love."    The  shorter  tales  are  ooUeoted  nnder 

FOUQU£.  I.  Heikbioh  August  db  la.  Morrs,  the  title  of  '^  Romantic  Fiction."    Several  of 

boron,  a  Prussian  general,  born  at  the  Hague  these  translations  have  been  repahUshed  in 

in  1698,  died  in  Prussia,  May  2, 1774.    He  was  America.    A  corrected  editicm  ii  hb  s^ect 

descended  from  on  ancient   Korman  family  works  wasprepared  by Foaqn6  befiyrel^  death 

which  had  fled  on  occount  of  religious  perse*  (12  vols.,  HoUe,  1841). 

cution  to  the  Netherlands.    While  stationed  at  FOUQUET,  or  Fouoquit,  Nioolab,  marqois 

KUstrin  he  became  acouointed  with  the  crown  of  Belle-Isle,  a  French  minister  of  finuoe,  Ix^m 

prince,  the  future  Freaerio  the  Great,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1615,  died  March  S8, 1680.    He  en- 

in  prison  there,  and  he  possessed  the  confidence  tered  the  public  service  at  an  early  age,  became 

of  that  monorch  until  his  death.  Corly  le  describes  procurator  general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 

him  as  **  a  ready-witted,  hot-tempered,  highly  1650,  and  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Anno 

estimable  man."    His  memoirs  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  of  Austria  and  of  Mazarin,  by  whose  inflnenco 

1788,  in  French  and  German)  contain  his  cor-  ho  was  mode  superintendent  of  finances.  After 

respondence  with  Frederic,  and  hb  biography  the  death  of  Mazarin  (1661)  he  was  sapplanted 

was  prepared  by  his  grandson  (Berlin,  1824).  by  Colbert,  who  had  reveided  tothekmgtho 

II.  Fbiedrich  Heinbich  Karl  dr  la  Mottk,  alarming  condition  of  afiElurs.    Fonqnet  hM  sl- 

boron,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  a  German  ready  awakened  the  distrust  of  Maauin  bv  hit 

novelist  and  poet,  born  in  the  town  of  Bran-  boundless  ambition  and  by  hia  reckless prooigal- 

denburg,  Feb.  12,  1777,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  ity.  Uis  chateau  of  Yaux  cost  18,000,000  francs, 

23,  1843.    He  was  in  arms  in  defence  of  his  cquivolent  to-  double  that  amount  at  the  pres- 

country  in  early  youth,  and  again  in  1818  in  ent  day.   Fououetwas  amanof  brilUantp«rta» 

the  war  against  Napoleon,  was  wounded  at  P^lisson  was  his  secretary,  and  hia  chateau, 

Kulm,  and  present  at  Leipsic.    His  delicate  con-  which  eclipsed  in  splendor  the  abodes  of  roy- 

stitution  unfitting  him  for  permanent  military  alty,  was  a  resort  of  tho  most  distingniahed 

service,  he  tendered  his  resignation  soon  after-  men  and  women  of  the  age;    Molidre  and  La 

ward.    Devoting  himself  henceforward  to  lit-  Fontaine  were  the  poets  of  this  enchanted  dr- 

erature,  he  became  one  of  the  most  original  cle,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  f&te  which  ho 

and  fertile  writers  of  the  romantic  school.    An  injudiciously  ^ove  in  honor  of  the  king  (Ang. 

enthusiastic  love  for  tho  ideal  Christian  chivolry  17, 1661),  Moh^re^s  comedy  of  Lee  fickewi  waa 

of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  the  ancient  national  performed  for  tho  first  time.    Thia  Ate  eoit 

poetry  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  pervodes  about  1,000,000  froncs,  and  surpassed  in  di^lajf 

most  of  his  works;  and  his  worship  of  the  post  any  public  entertainment  ever  before  jjfivon  in 

was  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  some  of  his  France.    The  king  was  anything  Imt  flattered 

later  writings,  that  he  was  supposed  to  favor  at  seeing  his  own  palaces  and  oitertainmenta 

the  perpetuation  of  feudal  institutions,  especially  eclipsed  by  thoso  of  his  minister,  and  hia  ill 

as  during  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  he  feeling  against  Fou^uet  waaincreasedl^  thelat- 

cdited  in  concert  with  Alvensleben  the  Zeitung  ter^s  supposed  ambition  to  rival  his  master  ht 

JUr  den  deuUchen  Adel  Q^  Journal  for  the  Ger-  the  affections  of  Mile,  dela  Yallidre.  On  Sept.  S, 

man  Nobility").    One  of  his  most  charming  1661,  he  was  arrested,  and  prosecuted  I6r  mal- 

f  orthern  tales,  "  Sintram  ond  his  Companions,"  versotion.    His  trial  lasted  8  years.    Among 

was  suggested  to  him  by  Albert  Ddrer^s  engrav-  his  papers  were  found  instructions  to  his  fiumly, 

ing  of  &e  ^'  Knight,  Death,  and  Satan."   One  of  apparently  given  with  a  view  of  overthrowing- 

his  other  tales,  VidlrOenie^  or  Mandrake^  is  in  Mazarin,  but  which  were  alleged  against  himaa 

MenzePs  opinion  one  of  the  best  elaborations  incitements  to  rebeUion.    He  was  also  charged 

of  the  old  national  legends.    The  work,  how-  with  enlarging  the  fortifications  of  hia  estaUuh* 

ever,  by  which  he  most  endeared  himself  to  mentof  B^e-Iale,  with  the  same  troaaonabto 
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olationand  notes  and  additions.    In  1780  be  delireied  « 

[geg,  9  Tot-  oonrae  of  popular  leotores  on  ohemistrj  and 

;iit  for  lift,  natural  hiatory,  which  aitracted  ft  large  sadi- 

cs  a  minis-  tor;,  and  were  published  in  1T8I.    In  1784  be 

t  affairs  of  was  f4>poiDted  profeaeor  of  cbeniistrf  at  the 

irons  to  the  king's  garden,  now  jan^indtftpIonfM,  for  which 

le  sentence  poet  he  had  been,  in  preference  to  Berthollet, 

is  arrest  he  dengnated  b;  Buffon.    He  had  been  preTiousl^ 

the  castle  admitted  to  the  acientif  o  meetings  held  at  La- 

>,  at  Uoret,  voisier's,  took  part  in  tbe  discoasiona  on  system- 

ry  P£lisBon  atiiing  chemistrr,  and  was  one  of  the  editors 

1  and  chil-  of    the    Mithode   de    turniajielature   ehimiqv«, 

[e  was  now  which  appeared  in  1787,  and  marked  a  new  era 

I  casUe  of  in  the  progress  of  that  science.  He  meanwhile 
t  Mars,  the  published  inanj  papers  npon  chemistr;,  and  en* 
i  man  with  larged  and  improved  his  lectures.  In  17{I8  ha 
great  rigor  was  elected  assistant  deputj  to  the  convention, 
len  he  was  and  for  IB  months  devoted  his  whole  time  and 
dren.  The  enet^  to  estraodng  and  purifying  saltpetre, 
re  feelingly  which  was  then  mnch  needed  in  France  for  tbe 
6's  letters,  maonfacture  of  gunpowder.  Dnring  the  retgn 
lie.  de  Sen*  of  terror,  Desanlt,  Gnaptal,  and  Darcet  were  in- 

and  man]'  debted  to  him  for  tbeir  safet; ;  hut  all  his  eier* 

jkedforhia  tions  were  powerless  to  save  Lavoisier.    After 

td,  Fonqnet  the  Sth  Thcrmidor,  being  appointed  a  uember 

e  in  prison,  of  the  committee  of  pnhlio  safety,  he  endeavor- 

gions  sub-  ed  to  improve  tbe  ejstem  of  pnhlic  education: 

documents  he  organized  the  polvtecbnio  school,   canaed 

in  Holland  the  cstahliabment  of  three  schools  of  medicine, 

litioD  in  16  and  suf^ested  the  idea  of  the  normal  school. 

f.  Fougiiet,  On  the  adjooromont  of  the  convention  he  was 

rhom  were  elected  to  the    council  of  ancients,  resumed 

II  nnns.  his  public  discourses  on  science,  remodelled 
a  QdBNTtK,  his  lectures,  which,  under  the  title  of  Bj/ttirtu 

near  Saint  de*  eonnaiuanea  ehimiqvet,  et  dt  lew  appli' 

ris,  Uay  6,  eation   aux  pAinomineM  dt    la    nature   et  de 

.tbr  a  time  Part  (6  vola.  4to.  or  11  Tola.  Svo.,  Paris.  1801), 

ace  he  lost  became    "  the   greatest  monnment  erected  to 

tained  that  chemical  science  in  the  IStb  centorj."    Bo- 

uid  harass-  naparte    appointed   him    director-general    of 

g  the  most  public  instruction;  under  his  care  the  pnhlio 

troubles  of  schools  fionriahed,  and  no  fewer  than  800  colle^ 

the  police,  or  Ijceums  were  eatabliahed.    The  organization 

rolntionary  of  tbe  new  nniversity  of  France  was  devised 

iced  to  the  bj  him,  and  he  expected  to  be  appointed  grand 

From  that  master ;  hnt  Napoleon  gave  tbe  place  to  Fon- 

idefatigable  tanes.    Tliis  preyed  seriously  npoa  hie  mind, 

oat  talent,  and  haateued  his  death.    Beudetiieworksmen- 

a,  he  was  a  tioned  above,  be  left;    £a  mideeine  ielairi* 

1  of  the  ter-  par  Ui  teience*  pKyiique*  (4  vols.  Bvo,,  1791),  La 

lifferent  to  jiAiloaepkie  ehimigue  (8vo.,  1T9S,  reprinted  in 

orselessness  1795  and  1806),  TabUafOitynoptiqwtdecKimU 

Vergniand  (atlas  folio,  1800),  and  many  scientific  papers  in 

Lohespierre.  the  Mimoiru  de  Vaeadimie  de*  leienett  and 

convention  other  learned  coUectiooa. 

I  was  con-  FOTTBIER,    Franqoib   Uum    Ghablu,   ft 

r  agents  of  French  writer  on  sodal  science,  bom  in  Besui- 
con,  AprU  7, 1773,  died  in  Paris,  Oct  10,18»7* 

B,  count,  a  Bisfatherwasa  voo]!endraper,andhewa*tlM 

I.  16, 1765,  yonngeat  of  4  children,  the  otbeis  all  being 

1  of  a  drug-  daughters.    From  his  earliest  in&uicy  he  mint 

ed  to  gain  a  fested  a  singular  originality  and  foroe  of  cbarao- 

ly,  in  177G,  ter.    When  only  5  years  of  age  be  waa  flogged 

n  1777  he  for  tolling  the  truth  aboot  some  article  ioliia 

nni's  Latin  ftther's  shop,  and  fi       .•■■j— -  —  >-           •-■- 

mics,"  with  mind  waa  ahve  to  tt 
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trade.  He  began  to  speculate  almost  as  soon  as  had  eTer  M>peared.  It  was  not  till  1814^  when 
he  could  think  on  tlie  subject  of  reforming  the  a  copy  of  this  book  fell  into  the  hands  of 
processes  of  commerce.  At  school  he  was  dili-  Jnst-Muiron,  an  enthnslastio  and  benevolent 
gent  and  quick  to  learn.  The  prizes  for  French  gentleman  of  Besancon^  that  it  had  made  a  sin- 
themes  and  Latin  verse  are  assigned  to  him  in  gle  convert  As  it  bore  the  imprint  of  Leipsic, 
the  records  of  the  town  school  for  the  jear  withont  the  name  or  address  of  the  anthor,  it 
1785.  But  his  f&vorite  early  studies  were  ge-  was  a  long  time  before  he  was  able  to  find  out 
ography,  botany,  and  music.  His  pocket  money  Fourier,  who  then  resided  at  Belley.  Jnst-Moiron 
he  used  to  spend  in  buying  globes  and  charts,  afterward  assisted  him  in  the  preparation  and 
and  much  of  his  leisure  time  he  devoted  to  the  publication  €i  other  works.  In  1822  was  issued 
cultivation  of  flowers.  He  was  sufficiently  a  TraiU  de  Vanociaticn  dcmettique  agriule  (2 
master  of  music  to  be  enabled  to  construct  a  new  vols.  Bvo.),  which  in  its  latest  form  appeared 
musical  notation,  which,  however,  has  never  under  the  more  imposing  title  of  liaiti  de 
come  into  general  use.  On  leaving  school  he  Vunite  unwernUe,  and  was  the  great  work  of 
was  sent  to  Lyons,  where  he  entered  as  derk  in  his  life.  As  origixially  conq0iTed^  by  the  anda- 
a  commercial  house.  He  was  then  about  18  cious  mind  of  the  author,  It  was  'meant  to  em- 
years  of  age,  and,  having  a  vehement  desire  to  brace  0  volumes,  in  the  following  order:  1,  the 
travel  and  see  the  world,  he  engaged  soon  after  abstract  principles  of  passional  attraction,  and 
as  travelling  agent  with  a  highly  respectable  their  partial  application  to  industrial  associa- 
house,  whose  business  connections  extended  tious ;  2,  familiar  synthesis  of  the  principles  of 
over  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  attraction,  and  their  eauiUbrinm  in  practice ;  3, 
and  Belgium.  This  gave  him  the  opportunities  the  analysis  of  man's  pnysical,  moru,  and  men- 
for  observation  which  ho  desired.  In  1793,  tal  nature,  individually  and  colleetively,  with 
having  received  about  $20,000  as  his  share  of  regard  to  individual  society  and  miiversal  unity ; 
his  father^s  property,  he  began  business  for  4,  methodical  synthesis  and  transcendental  theo- 
himself  in  Lyons,  embarking  his  whole  fortune  ry ;  5,  commercial  duplici^  and  minons  com- 
in  colonial  produce,  which  he  purchased  at  Mar-  petition ;  6,  the  false  development  of  human 
seiUes,  and  expected  to  sell  at  the  former  city,  nature,  ana  a  regular  analysis  and  synthesb 
But  just  then  the  troops  of  the  convention  oc-  of  a  false  development  of  universal  nature, 
cupied  Lyons,  and  pillaged  the  inhabitants,  tak-  as  an  exception  to  universal  harmony;  7,  nni- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  Fourier's  small  fortune,  versal  analogy  and  illustrations  to  eosmog- 
The  Lyonnese  rose  against  the  revolutionists,  ony ;  8,  the  scientific  theory  of  the  immortid- 
and  Fourier  joined  them,  but  the  insurrection  ity  of  the  soul ;  and  9,  dictionaiT  of  contents 
was  promptly  suppressed,  though  not  withont  a  and  references  to  the  whole  work.  Two  Tolnmes 
fearful  slaughter.  Fourier  was  cast  into  prison  only  were  printed,  however,  at  Paris,  and  these 
for  5  days,  hourly  expecting  to  be  led  out  to  the  not  a  solitary  critic  or  review  noticed.  Fourier 
guillotine,  and  only  escaped  by  some  accident,  drew  up  a  brief  summary  of  their  contents,  in 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  Flying  to  Besan-  the  hope  of  getting  them  into  notice  in  that 
^on,  his  native  place,  he  was  again  incarcerated  way.  But  no  one  spoke.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
as.  a  suspicious  person.  By  joining  a  troop  of  subject  was  so  novel  and  was  treated  in  so 
the  revolutionary  army,  however,  he  was  en-  original  a  manner,  that  no  ordinary  critic  felt 
abled  to  exchange  the  cell  for  the  saddle,  and  as  able  to  speak.  Fourier's  system  had  been  the 
a  eh<ts8eur  d  chetal^  a  light  dragoon,  he  served  labor  of  his  life,  and  it  required  the  most  pa- 
nearly  two  years  in  the  army  or  the  Rhine.  He  tient  and  careful  study  in  ord^r  to  be  oompre- 
obtained  his  discharge  on  account  of  ill  health,  bended.  He  sent  his  work  to  many  of  the  lead- 
Jan.  24, 1795.  During  his  connection  with  the  ing  statesmen  of  the  times,  with  the  same  re- 
army  he  made  important  military  suggestions  suits.  No  one  was  ready  or  willing  to  lend  him 
to  the  government,  for  which  he  received  its  a  helping  hand.  Disappointed  and  disgusted, 
thanks  through  Carnot.  Subsequently  also  he  Fourier  returned  to  Lyons  in  1826,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon  by  a  striking  accepted  a  cashiership  in  a  conuneroial  hoose^ 
political  essay  put  forth  in  a  local  journal.  On  at  a  salary  of  1,200  francs,  or  about  $260,  a  year. 
acquiring  his  liberty  again,  he  resumed  his  com-  In  1826  he  went  to  Paris  again  to  prepare  a  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  his  mind  was  then  mainly  pendinm  of  his  great  work,  which  bowerer  was 
absorbed  by  his  speculations  on  the  possibility  of  not  published  tul  1829,  under  the  name  of  the 
correcting  the  methods  of  industry.  In  1799,  Nouveau  mande  induatriel  U  woeUtaire  (1  vol. 
while  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  ware-  8vo.).  This  was  afar  more  attractive,  dear,  and 
house  at  Marseilles,  he  discovered  what  he  call-  judicious  statement  of  his  views  than  any  that 
ed  the  universal  laws  of  attraction,  and  of  the  he  had  yet  given,  but  it  was  received  with  the 
essential  destiny  of  humanity  upon  earth.  He  same  indifference  by  the  press.  In  1881,  when 
spout  many  years  in  elaborating  these  disco v-  the  St.  Simonians  began  to  make  a  stir  in  IVance, 
erics ;  his  hrst  work,  called  Theorie  dea  quatre  Fourier  sent  forth  a  bitter  pamphlet  agunst 
mauvements  et  dea  destinees  generaU$y  was  not  them  and  the  followers  of  Robert  Owen,  aecufr- 
published  till  1808;  but  France  being  then  agi-  ing  them  of  utter  ignorance  cf  social  sdence, 
tated  by  the  projects  of  Napoleon,  no  attention  and  of  gross  charlatanry  in  their  pretensions; 
was  given  to  it,  although  it  was  one  of  the  most  and  ftom  that  time  his  eztraordinarr  writings 
daring  flights  of  the  scientific  ima^ation  that  began  to  reoave  the  attention  of  minds  inclined 
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to  neii  tiodiefl.    Madame  Clarisse  Yigoreaiix    tioDs  as  whimsical  and  dreamy,  wOl  find  abmi^ 
ooe  of  his  first  disciples,  and  bj  her  earnest    dant  material  for  thought  in  these  exposores. 


and  poetic  work^  entitled  Paroles  de  Provi-  The  fundamental  and  leading  principles  of 
itme§^  written  in  imitation  of  Lamennds*  Pub-  Fourier  are  summed  up  in  the  following  short 
rUm  ^PuneroyarU^  excited  a  vivid  interest  in  formulas:  *'l.  The  series  distributes  the  har- 
thoanl^ject  ftanyof  the  ardent  disciples  of  St.  monies  of  the  world.  2.  Attractions  arepro- 
fifanoD,  seeing  the  more  precise  and  scientifio  portional  to  destinies.  8.  Analogy  is  nniver- 
*  mftore  of  Fourier^s  socialism,  abandoned  their  sd."  In  other  words :  1,  all  the  harmonies 
flld  master  for  this  new  teacher.  On  June  1,  of  the  universe  grow  out  of  a  regular  and  nni- 
188S,  a  journal  of  the  socialistic  doctrines  of  form  order,  which  Fourier  denominated  the 
Fourier  was  begun  under  the  name  of  Lepha-  law  of  the  series;  2,  all  beings  are  led  to  and 
huMre,  It  was  continued  for  only  two  kept  in  their  true  sphere,  not  by  a  principle  of 
Toan^  although  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  external  force,  but  of  internal  attraction ;  and 
Foorieristic  propaganda.  About  the  same  time  finally,  8,  the  universe  being  everywhere  the 
a  practical  attempt  to  realize  the  doctrines  was  same,  constructed  upon  the  same  infinite  model, 
made  at  Cond^-sur-Vesgro,  near  Rambouillet,  and  according  to  the  same  eternal  laws,  must 
Ifot  lomewhat  against  the  will  of  Fourier,  who  in  every  sphere  repeat  itself  or  be  analogous. 
aaw  that  the  capital  was  insufficient  for  the  en-  These  general  principles  or  deductions  Fourier 
terprise.  In  1885  Fourier  published  another  carried  out  into  all  branches  of  science,  but  his 
work,  called  La  fausse  industries  marcelee^  ri-  chief  application  of  them  was  to  social  science. 
pugnante^  et  mensongh'ey  et  VanHdote^  Vindus-  Society  being  composed  of  men,  he  began  with 
tns  natureUt,  eombinee^  atirayante^  veridiqttey  an  anidysis  of  human  nature,  of  human  impulses 
iotmant  quadruple  produit  (1  voL  8vo.) ;  but  it  and  attractions.  The  permanent  principles  of 
added  nothing  to  his  original  discoveries.  The  nature  were  three :  the  active  principle,  or  spirit ; 
next  year  his  friends  commenced  a  monthly,  the  passive  principle,  or  matter;  and  the  neutral 
wn^d^  the  name  of  La  phalange^  which  was  vig-  principle,  or  the  mathematical  laws  of  justice 
onrasly  conducted ;  and  when  the  subject  had  and  harmony.  The  nature  of  man  was  codrdi- 
created  an  audience  for  itself,  a  daily  paper.  La  nate  with  this  division,  and  contained :  1,  his 
ilMi00rat*0|Mi^(/{^u^  was  established,  under  the  physical  nature,  adapted  to  the  passive  prin- 
oditorshipofM.  Victor  Oonsid^rant  This  main-  ciple,  or  matter;  2,  nis  roorid  nature,  adapted 
taioed  the  propagation  till  it  was  discontinued  to  the  active  principle,  or  spirit;  and  8,  his  in- 
daring  the  reactionary  movements  which  fol-  tellectual  nature,  aoapted  to  the  neutral  prin- 
bwea  the  revolution  of  1848. — ^Fourier  died  in  ciples  of  law  ana  lustice.  The  common  object 
ISSTft  bat  his  doctrines  had  then  obtained  some  of  all  his  physical  desires  is  sensuous  enjoyment ; 
Togae  in  France,  wbere  a  school  was  reg^larl^  the  common  object  of  his  moral,  mutual  affec- 
oiganized  for  their  diffusion.  At  the  head  of  it  tion ;  the  common  object  of  his  intellectual, 
were Gonsid^rant,  Cantagrel,  Victor Hennequiu,  order  and  association;  while  over  all  presides 
lafttdaut,  Victor  Meunier,  and  others,  ardent  a  superior  tendency  to  unity,  or  universal  har- 
joang  men,  who  devoted  their  lives  in  the  spirit  mony.  The  essential  faculties  of  the  soul,  theiL 
cf  missionaries  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  or  impulses  to  action  or  life,  Fourier  analyzed 
reformation  of  the  world.  In  £ngland,  Hugh  into  5  sensuous  *^  passions,"  4  moral  passions, 
Dototy  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move-  and  8  intellectual  passions.  Thus : 
meat;  a  large  weekly  paper  called  the  "Pha-  r  i.  sisht,  or  dedrefor  e^joTmcnts  of  eolor, 
Janx"  was  set  on  foot  by  him,  and  ably  sustain-  genraoua  fc-  „  „*^  a^  4u-  ♦».*  ^u.«^  «# 
^whUe   in  the  United  States  Mr.  Albert  cS^T  or,   ^  °j;Jjf  or  deriro  Ibr  the  ple«««T«.  of 

BrisbaDe,  by  his  vehement  expositions  of  the  SSn™„*?     ^  Taste,  or  desire  for  deligbto  of  the  prfata. 

•nyect,  iave  to  it  an  immense  ^lat  and  tem-  ^'^^^^^^     ^  ardtS/Sr-SS^f  e^^ 

poiary  success.    Not  a  few  of  the  earnest  and  r  ^  Friendship,  or  the  .ffecUon  of  eqnitai 

IDlallectual  young  men  of  the  country  accepted  Moral  aifcc-J    7.  Love,  or  &e  afrectlon  of  the  sexes. 

the  new  doctrine  as  the  veritable  gospel  of  tion.        J  a  l^teig^tj  -  thc^i^^^^^ 

aodal  reform ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  died  out  U  Cabalistic  or  e»nlatlre  impulse. 

of  the  public  mind.     Nevertheless,  the  scheme  intellectual  U^   Alternating  or  varTins  impulse. 

of  Fourier,  as  the  most  comprehensive,  con-  ^^""^^  J 12.  Composite  <»  «»™wf °5J'"PJiS^„ 
ristent,  bold,  and  remarkable  of  the  kind  that  ^«^  ^^^^^^-"^  *^  hannoninng  aspiraUon^ 
waa  ever  broached,  and  as  having  influenced  These  simple  and  essential  desires  of  the  soul,  ao- 
aolargely  the  current  of  thought  in  Europe  and  cording  to  Fourier,  may  all  be  directed  into  a 
America,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  contrary  and  subversive  development,  by  the  un- 
from  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist,  natural  action  of  circumstances.  In  the  false  con- 
He  waa  a  man  of  the  noblest  humane  impulses,  ditions  of  society  they  become  so  many  nncon- 
of  rare  acnteness  and  sagacity  of  vision,  and  trollable  and  warring  appetites.  What  they  want 
of  profound  as  well  as  most  original  imagi-  for  their  rectification  and  true  development  is  a 
nation.  His  negative  criticisms  of  the  dis-  social  sphere  adapted  to  their  harmonic  aotloD. 
orders,  the  falsehoods,  and  the  miseries  of  so-  Societymustbeconstatutedaccordingtotheaame 
eiety,  are  a  fearful  la^ng  bare  of  the  ulcers  of  law  of  groups  and  series  which  harmonizes  uni- 
oor  imperfect  civilization ;  and  even  they  who  versal  nature.  The  association  of  the  8  principal 
migr  be  inclined  to  reject  his  more  positive  no-  agents  of  production,  that  is,  of  capitoli  sdeDoe, 
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And  labor,  for  the  mutnal  adrantage  of  each  the  stationary  poritkm  of  the  edipUc,  and  the 
member  of  such  association,  in  &e  several  disinfection  ana  perfumery  of  idl  the  waters  of 
branches  of  agricnlture,  manufacture,  commerce,  tiie  seas^  by  means  dT  the  boreal  floid.  This 
domestic  industry,  art^  science,  and  education,  supreme  oondition  of  natnre  and  man  will  con- 
would  prepare  the  way  for  this  true  society,  tinue  for  about  8,000  years^  when  the  beam  of 
The  economies  effected  in  expenditure  and  con-  happiness  will  again  descend,  and  society  pass 
sumption  would  be  prodigious ;  the  distribution  through  a  series  of  declines,  similar  to  the  series 
of  labor  and  of  its  result  would  become  gradual-  of  its  advances.  The  earth  itself  will  be  smit- 
ly  very  exact  and  equitable;  the  pleasures  of  com-  ten  with  a  palsy  of  weakness,  and  after  many 
bined  and  varied  exertion  would  take  from  toil  convulsions,  sink  into  final  death.  The  human 
its  monotony  and  its  repulsive  aspects;  while  the  race,  however,  will  not  perish,  but  by  a  series 
skill,  the  wisdom,  the  grace  of  every  member  of  of  bicomposite  transmigrations,  attain  to  im- 
the  association  would  be  always  available  to  the  mortality  in  other  spheres.  Fourier  was  rigidly 
benefit  of  every  other  member.  The  unity  of  true  to  his  methoa  in  all  departments  of  In- 
the  association  would  be  expressed  in  the  com-  quiry,  and  applied  it  with  the  most  intrepid  and 
mon  domain  and  combined  dwelling  house ;  the  unhesitating  fidelity,  whatev^  the  condu^ons 
variety,  in  the  separate  apartments,  the  differ-  to  which  it  mi^t  lead.  His  cosmogonical  and 
ent  labors,  the  individual  tastes.  A  township  ultramundane  speculations  therelbre  assume 
of  about  1,800  persons,  mole  and  female,  Fou-  often  the  most  bizarre  and  grotesque  forms, 
rier  regarded  as  the  original  germ  of  larger  com-  and  seem  like  the  conjectures  of  a  lunatic ; 
binations,  which  would  interweave  and  unite  and  yet  his  thoughtful  disciples  find  so  much 
themselves  together,  step  by  step,  until  a  net-  beauty  in  his  social  scheme,  that  they  endure 
work  of  connected  associations,  bound  by  the  his  aberrations  for  the  sake  of  the  oomiHrehen- 
same  principles,  and  governed  by  a  syndic  or  sive  ideas  which  he  suggests. — ^His  collected 
council  of  representatives,  would  he  spread  over  works  (8d  ed.,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1841  '45)  do  not 
a  state,  a  nation,  Europe,  the  globe.  But  this  include  all  his  writings.  8ome  transcendental 
grand  and  world-embracing  harmony  would  be  speculations  have  since  been  published  separ- 
tbe  result  of  no  instantaneous  or  speedy  change,  ately ;  others  still  remain  in  MSS. 
but  of  a  regular  development  of  the  combined  FOURIER,  Jea^  Baptistb  Joseph,  baron,  a 
order,  according  to  the  law  of  the  series.  So-  French  mathematician,  bom  in  Anxerre,  March 
ciety,  he  said,  passed  through  a  process  of  reg-  21,  1768,  died  in  Paris,  May  16, 1830.  In  1789 
ular  growth,  from  its  most  infantile  condition  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at 
to  its  highest  maturity,  when  it  would  again  Auxerre.  Ho  took  on  active  but  moderate  port 
begin  to  decline,  and  finally  fall  into  decrepi-  in  the  first  movements  of  the  revi^ntion  at 
tuue  and  decay.  In  this  it  resembled  the  Auxerre,  was  twice  imprisoned  there  and  once 
growtli  of  the  individual  man,  who  had  his  as-  at  Paris,  and  was  only  saved  from  the  scaffold 
ccnding  vibration,  or  advance  from  infancy  to  by  great  effort  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  In 
youth,  from  youtn  to  manhood,  from  manhood  1794  he  became  sub-pr<^essor  of  the  polytech- 
to  old  age,  and  then  by  a  descending  vibration  nic  school,  and  4  years  later  formed  one  of  the 
from  old  age  to  death.  This  universal  career  scientific  expedition  which  accompanied  the 
of  humanity  Fourier  distributed  in  the  follow-  French  army  to  Egypt  In  1802  ne  was  i^ 
ing  order :  two  phases  of  incoherence,  contain-  pointed  prefect  of  the  department  of  Is&re,  and 
ing  each  7  social  periods:  two  phases  of  com-  m  1808  made  a  baron.  By  the  draining  of  the 
bination,  containing  each  9  social  periods ;  marshes  of  Bonrgoing,  he  freed  more  than  40 
grand  total  of  82  social  periods  or  societies,  communes  from  the  pestilential  malaria  to  which 
The  first  7  of  these  periods,  embracing  the  his-  they  had  always  been  subject.  On  the  retam  of 
tory  and  progress  of  the  world  up  to  the  present  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
time,  he  named:  1.  Edonbm;  2,  savagery;  8,  in  favor  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  was  removed  by 
patriarchalism ;  4,  barbarism ;  5,  civilization ;  the  emperor,  who  however  appointed  him  pre- 
6,  guaranteeism ;  and  7,  simple  association,  feet  of  the  Rhone.  In  1817  he  was  appmnted, 
Mve  of  them,  as  the  records  of  all  the  earth  jointly  with  Cuvier,  one  of  the  perpetual  see- 
prove,  have  been  periods  of  constraint,  poverty,  retaries  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  upon 
oppression,  fraud,  carnage,  and  false  sdence ;  the  death  of  Laplace  in  1827  became  president 
the  other  two  are  the  feeble  dawns  of  a  bet«  of  the  eonteil  de  perfeetionnement  in  the  poly- 
ter  day,  ushered  in  by  associations  of  joint  technic  school.  His  principal  works  are  the 
interest  and  reciprocal  guarantee.  But  as  Theorie  aiialytique  ds  la  ehaleur  (Paris,  1822), 
soon  as  society  shall  have  reached  them,  and  the  Analyse  de$  iquations  dStermin&t 
a  higher  and  composite  order  begins,  when  7  (Paris,  1831),  a  jposthumous  publication, 
other  periods,  distinguished  by  successive  crea-  FOURNEYRON,  BsnoIt,  a  French  inventor, 
tions  of  harmonic  beings,  will  give  happiness  to  born  in  St.  £tienne,  department  of  the  LoirCL 
dl  the  world.  Then  comes  the  plenitude  and  Nov.  1,  1802.  He  was  educated  at  the  school 
apogee  of  harmony,  the  pivotal  or  araphihar-  of  mines  in  his  native  city,  and  upon  leaving  it 
monic  age  of  the  race,  which  nature  will  recog-  in  1819  was  employed  in  the  mines  of  Crenzot, 
nize  by  the  conversion  of  the  aurora  borcalis  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  a  variety  of 
into  a  boreal  crown,  encircling  the  earth  as  the  useful  suggestions  and  inventions,  among  which 
splendid  ring  of  Saturn  enobdes  that  planet,  the  turbine  is  best  known.    His  first  turbine 
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««.  ezhiUted  with  complete  success  at  InTal,  ^  Water  Care  JonmalJ'  monthly  periodicala,  it- 
near  Gisora^  in  1834,  and  the  prize  of  6,000  sued  in  New  York. — Lyoii.  Folger,  wife  of  the 
ihmca,  which  had  for  9  years  remained  un-  preceding,  bom  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  is  a  grad- 
awarded,  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  acade-  nate  of  the  Syracuse  medical  college,  and  prao- 
xny  of  sciences.    His  proposal  to  establish  sev-  tises  medicine.    She  also  lectures  frequently  on 
eral  of  these  machines  in  the  Seine  at  Paris,  for  physiology  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chU- 
the  purpose  of  supplying  every  part  of  the  city  dren,  and  is  the  author  of  "  Familiar  Lessons  on 
'  with  water,  as  well  as  of  filling  the  ditdies  Phrenology  and  Physiology"  (1847),  and*' Famil- 
which  surround  the  fortifications,  was  com-  iar  Lessons  on  Astronomy''  (1848). 
mended  by  Arago.    He  has  published  on  this  FOX  (yulpes^  Cuv.),  a  well  known  camivo- 
■aUect  MSnunres  9ur  les  turbines  hydrcntliquei^  rous  animal  belonging  to  tlie  vulpine  division  of 
^  leur  applieatian  en  grand  dans  les  usines  et  the  family  canidcB,    Foxes  may  be  distinguish- 
mutnufi^tures  (Li6ge,  1841).  ed  from  the  dogs,  wolves,  and  other  diurnal 
FOWLER,  OssoN  Squibb,  an  American  phre-  eanidcB,  by  their  lower  stature,  pointed  muzzle, 
nologist,  bom  in  Oohocton,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  shorter  neck,  slender  limbs,  and  long,  bushy, 
Oct  11,  1809.    His  parents  were  among  the  and  cylindrical  tail;  the  fur  is  finer,  thicker, 
early  settlers  of  Steuben  co.,  and  he  is  recorded  and  more  glossy ;  they  diffuse  a  strong  scent 
to  have  been  the  first  child  bom  in  the  township  from  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  so  that 
of  Oohocton.     He  was  educated  at  Amherst  hounds  can  easily  track  them;  they  dig  bur- 
eoUege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1834,  sup-  rows,  and  hunt  at  night,  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
porting  himself  during  his  collegiate  course  by  forming  a  vertical  fissure ;  the  dentition  is  the 
aawing  wood  for  his  fellow  students,  and  by  same  as  that  of  the  wolf  and  dog.    Foxes  are 
teaching  during  vacations.    Immediately  after  shy,  cunning,  suspicious,  cleanly,  unsociable, 
graduating  he  began  to  lecture  on  phrenology,  and  incapabfe  of  true  domesticity ;  their  senses 
a  subject  to  which  he  had  previously  given  much  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  are  very  acute, 
attention,  and  on  which  he  had  read  Spurzheim,  and  their  speed  is  great ;  their  tricks  to  escape 
Combe,  and  the  other  current  authors.    In  1888,  their  enemies  and  to  seize  their  prey  are  so  rc- 
ia  conjunction  with  his  brother  Lorenzo,  he  es-  markable,  that  the  epithet  foxy  is  proverbially 
tablished  in  Philadelphia  the  ^American  Phre-  applied  to  the  cunning,  deceitful,  and  unscru- 
Boloncal  JournaV*  and  from  that  time  forward,  pulous  knave.    Stealing  from  his  hiding  place 
as  editor,  lecturer,  and  author,  ho  has  pursued  a  at  night,  tlie  fox  follows  the  steps  of  small  ani- 
eareer  of  unusual  activity.    Among  the  many  mals,  and  pounces  upon  the  hare  in  her  form, 
yolomes  on  phrenology  and  kindred  subjects  and  grouse,  partridges,  and  pheasants  on  their 
which  he  has  published,  may  be  mentioned:  nests;   he  is  fond  of  frait,  especially  grapes, 
'^Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement  applied  and  will  eat  squirrels,  rats,  moles,  field  mice, 
to  8elf-£ducation^'  (1^41);  *^  Physiology,  Ani-  cheese,  fish,  and  also  small  reptiles,  insects,  and 
mal  and  Mental,  applied  to  Health  of  Ik>dy  and  ^even  carrion ;  in  cultivated  districts  he  is  fond 
Power  of  Mind"  (1842);  "Matrimony,  or  Phre-  't)f  visiting  the  farm  yard  in  search  of  poultry 
nology  applied  to  the  Selection  of  Companions''  and  eggs.    Foxes  are  so  cunning  that  they  are 
(1842) ;  **  Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  Char-  very  rarely  taken  in  any  kind  of  trap  ;  the  fa- 
acter**  (1843) ;  "  Hereditary  Descent,  its  Laws  vorite  and  surest  way  of  destroying  them  is  by 
and  Facts  applied  to  Human  Improvement"  meat  poisoned  by  strychnine,  which  is  now 
(1848);  "Love  and  Parentage  applied  to  the  familiarly  employed  for  this  purpose  even  bv 
improvement  of  Offspring"  (1844) ;  "  A  Home  our  remote  Indian  tribes.    They  bring  forto 
Ibr  All,  or  the  Gravel  Wall  and  ()otagon  Mode  once  a  year,  from  4  to  8  at  a  birth,  the  young 
of  Building"  (1849).    In  connection  with  his  being  born  with  the  eyes  closed ;  the  breeding 
brother  Lorenzo,  he  has  written  '^  Phrenology  season  in  the  northern  states  begins  toward  the 
Proved,  Illustratecl,  and  Applied"  (1836),  and  end  of  February,  and  gestation  continues  60  to 
the  •*  Self-Instractor  in  Phrenology  and  Physi-  66  days.    There  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
dogy"  (1849).    He  has  lectured  in  almost  every  tones  of  the  voice;  they  lie  down  in  a  curved 
part  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. —  form,  sleep  profoundly,  and,  when  watching 
Lorenzo  Niles,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  birds,  stretch  the  hind  legs  behind  them,  a 
In  Oohocton,  June  23,  1811.     His  early  history  habit  noticed  in  some  dogs;  they  hunt  singly, 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  his  brother,  each  one  plundering  for  the  satiefaction  of  his 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  lecturing  tours,  own  appetite.    Of  the  14  or  more  well  asoer- 
He  has  also  lectured  alone  in  all  the  consider-  tained  species,  6  are  found  in  the  United  States; 
able  towns  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  they  are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  both 
American  provinces.    In  addition  to  the  works  hemispheres,  most  abundantly  in  the  north,  and 
written  in  connection  with  his  brother,  he  is  never,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  south  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Synopsis  of  Phrenology  and  the  equator ;    the  resemblance  between    the 
Physiology"  (1844),  and  **  Marriage,  its  History  species  is  greater  than  in  other  genera  of  the 
and  Philosophy,  with  directions  for  Happy  Mar-  family.    Prof.  Baird  restricts  the  genua  vulp^ 
riages^  (1846).    As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  to  those  species  having  a  long  muzzle,  the  tail 
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this  section;  he  proposes  the  genus  uroeyon  thatof  theredfox-aBisfhamnnleof thelafcter 

for  those  species  which,  like  the  gray  fox,  have  than  that  of  the  European  q)ecie8.    The  kit  or 

a  short  mnzzle,  the  tail  with  a  concealed  mane  swift  fox  (V,  wlox^  Say)  is  smaller  than  the  red 

of  stiff  hairs  without  any  intermixture  of  soft  species;  tne  head  is  short  and  broad,  the  ears 

fur,  the  temporal  crests  always  widely  sepa-  small,  and  the  legs  short;  the  tail  is  very  dense 

ratedj  and  the  under  jaw  with  an  angular  emar-  aud  bushy ;  the  general  color  above,  including 

gination  below. — ^The  common  American  red  the  ears  and  tail,  is  yellowish  gray,  grizxled  on 

fox  f  F.  fulvtu^  Desm.)  has  long,  silky  fur,  with  the  back,  sides  pale  reddish   yellow,  below 

a  full  bushy  tail  tipped  with  white ;  the  color  whitish,  and  tail  olack  tipped.    The  arotio  fox 

is  reddish  yellow,  grizzled  with  gray  on  the  ( F.  htgopm^  linn.)  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 

lower  back ;  throat  and  narrow  line  on  the  arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  has 

belly  white;  back  of  ears  and  tips  of  the  hair  never  been  seen  within  the  limits cKf  the  United 

on  the  tail  (except  the  terminal  brush)  black.  States,  tiiough  it  has  occasionally  been  fonnd  in 

The  cross  fox,  the  variety  deevssatus  (Geoff.),  Newfoundland ;  it  is  smaller  than  the  red  fox, 

has  the  muzzle,  lower  parts,  and  legs  black,  the  with  a  very  full  and  bushy  tail,  the  soles  of  the 

tail  blacker,  and  a  dark  band  between  the  feet  thickly  forred,  and  the  pelage  fine  and  dense; 

shoulders  crossed  by  another  over  them ;  tiiis  in  the  adult  the  color  is  white,  in  the  young 

is  found  from  northern  New  York  to  Canada  grayish  leaden.    We  are  familiar  with  the  ap- 

and  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  while  the  pearance  and  habits  of  this  rather  nnanspioions 

red  variety  occurs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  species  through  the  narratives  of  Dr.  Kane  and 

and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri.    The  other  arctic  explorers. — ^The  gray  fox  (F.Fiiyin- 

silver  or  black  fox,  variety  argentatus  (Shaw),  iantM,  Schreb. ;  uroeyon^  Baird)  has  the  head 

is  black,  except  on  the  posterior  back,  where  and  body  about  28  inches  long,  and  the  tail 

the  hairs  are  ringed  with  gray,  and  the  tip  of  14  or  15  inches;  the  tail  has  a  concealed  mane 

the  tail  is  white ;  this  is  found  in  Washington  of  stiff  hairs.    The  color  is  gray  varied  with 

territory.    The  European  red  fox  is  a  different  black ;  sides  of  neck  and  flanks  fulvous ;  band 

species,  the  fur  being  less  soft  and  long,  and  the  encircling  the  muzzle  black ;  throat  white;  tail 

tail  less  busby  and  more  tapering ;  the  mnzzle  hoary  on  the  sides,  rusty  below,  black  at  the 

is  longer,  the  eyes  further  apart,  and  the  feet  tip.    The  head  is  shorter  and  the  body  stonter 

more  slender ;  the  red  color  is  darker  and  the  than  in  the  preceding  section,  and  the  fur  is 

tint  more  uniform,  with  little  of  the  golden  hue  much  coarser.    It  is  decidedly  a  southern  spe- 

of  the  American  species ;  the  space  where  the  cies,  being  rare  north  <^  Pennsylvania,  and 

whiskers  are  inserted  is  white  instead  of  dusky,  common  from  that  state  southward,  and  firom 

and  there  is  more  white  on  the  throat  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  it  is  less  daring  and 

belly ;  this  is  the  F.  vulgaris  (Briss.) ;  it  is  cunning  than  the  red  fox,  and  rarely  visits  the 

found  from  Spain  to  Norway,  and  from  Great  farm  yard ;  it  invades  the  nests  of  the  wild  tur- 

Britain  to  eastern  Russia.    These  species  and  key,  pounces  upon  coveys  of  QQ<ul8»  Aod  gives 

varieties  vary  in  length  from  nose  to  root  of  tail  chase  to  the  rabbit  like  a  dog.  When  pnrsoed  bv 

from  24  to  80  inches,  and  the  tail  to  end  of  hair  hounds  in  open  woods,  where  it  cannot  aknlk 

from  16  to  20  inches.  From  the  fact  that  in  the  through  thick  underbrush,  it  will  very  often 

bone  caves  of  the  United  States  no  skulls  of  the  climb  a  tree.    In  general  this  species  does  not 

red  fox  have  been  found,  while  those  of  the  dig  a  burrow,  preening  a  hollow  log  or  a  hole 

gray  fox  are  common,  it  is  believed  by  many  in  the  rocks  for  its  den ;  it  is  often  oanght  in 

naturalists  that  tlie  American  red  fox  is  a  de-  steel  traps,  and  as  a  pet  is  less  playful  and  leas 

scendant  of  the  European  F.  vulgaris.    The  odorous  than  the  red  fox.    Its  windings  when 

skin  of  the  red  fox  is  worth  from  $1  to  $1  26,  chased  afford  good  sport  for  the  hunter,  mod  its 

that  of  the  cross  fox  about  2  or  8  times  as  much,  chase  with  horses  and  hounds  in  the  sootbem 

and  that  of  the  black  fox  much  more.    Hie  states,  where  the  ground  is  favorable,  is  modi 

American  red  fox,  being  a  northern  species,  is  reliidied  as  a  healthful  exercise  and  exhilarating 

rarely  hunted  by  horses  and  hounds,  as  the  na-  pastime.     In  Carolina  this  speciea  prodooes 

ture  of  the  country  would  generally  render  this  from  8  to  5  young  at  a  time  in  March  or  A^l. 

sport  impossible,  and  the  people  are  too  inde-  The  short-tailed  fox  ( F.  or  U.  Iitt4irali»f  Baird^ 

{NBudent  to  permit  their  standing  grain  to  be  is  about  i  the  size  of  the  gray  fox,  with  the  tail 

trodden  down  by  man  and  beast  for  the  sake  of  only  i  the  length  of  the  body ;  it  resembles  a 

a  poor  useless  fox.    In  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  miniature  gray  fox,  of  about  the  size  of  a  honsa 

land,  on  the  contrary,  the  sport  of  fox  hunting  cat,  though  of  stouter  body ;  it  was  foond  oa 

is  one  of  the  most  popular  amusements  of  the  the  island  of  San  Miguel,  on  the  coast  of  Gali- 

higher  classes. — ^The  prairie  fox  (  F.  maeraurus,  fomia. — Other  species  d  fox  exist  in  Nqtanl, 

BairdX  the  largest  species  known,  inhabits  the  in  the  Himalaya  mountainsi  in  Byria,  aiia  in 

central  portions  of  North  America,  and  is  noted  Egypt,     named    respectively    F.    Juod^ftimii 

for  the  beanty  of  its  fur ;  its  general  color  is  (Hardw.X  F.  Eimalaieus  (Ogjlbyl  V,  tkoM 

like  that  of  the  red  fox,  and  it  seems  to  run  into  (H.  Smith),  and  F.  NUatietu  (GeoC). 

the  variety  of  a  cross  fox ;   the  tint  is  yel-  FOX,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  newly  fbnnod. 

lower,  and  there  is  more  white  below ;  the  tail  and  named  from  the  Fox  Indians.    It  ia  dralnea 

is  uncommonly  ftill  and  hairy ;  the  skull  is  by  a  small  affluent  of  the  Des  Moinea  called 

characterized  by  a  muzzle  as  much  longer  than  lizard  river,  and  oompriaea  an  area  ol  abont 


biniMlf  placed  amoiiff  the  most  emtnent  men  of 
the  daj,  and  be  resolTed  atonoe,  notwithstand- 
ing his  Tontli,  to  win  the  req«ot  and  rival  the 
ac^ievementa  of  his  ossodatce.  He  made  hit 
first  speech  in  the  hoase.  April  IB,  1769,  in  fk- 
yoT  of  Lnttrell  against  Wilkes.  He  spoke  with 
Insolence,  aooording  to  Horace  Walpole,  "bnt 
wbh  infinite  anperioritj  of  parts."  Tbroorii 
a  desire  to  Kratif;  his  flather  he  snstdned  the 
ministrr,  and  was  received  by  Lord  North  as  m 
valeable  accession.  In  Feb.  1770,  he  was  made 
a  Janior  lord  of  the  admirolt;,  and  in  Jan. 
1778,  wasmadeoneof  the  lords  of  the  treasnry. 
He  was  posseted,  however,  of  a  strong  epiAt 
of  independence,  fearlesgness,  and  self-reliono^ 
which  soon  brought  hiin  into  open  collision 
with  Lord  North.  As  if  hopiog  to  intimidate  his 
nngovemable  adherent,  the  premier  in  1774 
caused  Fox  to  be  dismissed  from  the  treasnry 
board  with  every  mark  of  contempt.  But  tbU 
treatment  did  not  prodnce  enbmission.  Fox 
wait«d  dntifhlly  nntil  his  father's  death,  and 
than  Joined  the  opposition.  The  American  war 
was  now  imminent  Fax  assailed  the  leading 
measnrea  of  the  ministry  with  nnexampled 
power.  Mild  and  gentle  in  his  duly  life  and 
manners,  yet  in  the  honse  of  commons,  when 
aroused  by  his  Hobjeot  and  inspired  by  revenge, 
disgnst,  and  contempt,  he  assailed  the  feeble 
aapporters  of  the  crown  with  avehemence  that 
recalled  the  fires  of  Demosthenes ;  and  as  he 
imitated  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Greeks  in 
his  langaogc  and  style,  nothing  in[eroept«d  the 
sharpness  of  his  strokes  or  the  clearness  of  his 
rejoinders.  "  He  is  the  moat  brilliant  and  sno- 
cessfnl  debater  the  world-ever  saw,"  said  Burke 
of  him ;  and  this  opinion  was  allowed  to  be  inst 
even  by  his  enemies.  His  aivearonoe,  when 
aroused  into  elocnenoe,  mnst  have  been  singn- 
larly  fine.  His  blaclc  bur  bang  carelessly  over 
his  forehead,  his  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing; 
bis  brown  complexion  rcmioded  the  spectator 
of  his  ancestor  Charles  U.  In  yonth  he  had 
been  fond  of  private -theatricals,  and  he  had 
then  learned  the  art  of  declamation  and  ani- 
mated gesticolotion.  He  was  always  careless  of 
bis  dress  in  later  life,  as  if  absorbed  in  greater 
olgeote ;  bat  his  form,  air,  and  vehemence  of 
manner,  when  excited  by  debate,  lent  some- 
thing terrible  to  his  appearance.  Nor  was  this 
the  mere  artificial  rage  of  the  actor,  bnt  rather 
theaident  impulses  of  a  generons  nature,  excited 
tomadaessby  the  repeated  triumphsof  an  in&t- 
nated  ministry.  Fox  foretold  the  defeat  of  the 
British  armies  in  America,  and  saw  his  prophe- 
cies one  by  one  fulfilled.  Edmand  Bnrke,  now 
his  chosen  friend,  stood  by  his  side  in  that  long 
struggle  agunst  Lord  North  which  ended  in 
the  freedom  of  America.  In  177B  he  fonght  k 
duel  with  aMr.  Adam,  a  member  of  parliamrat. 
While  thus  conspicuous  as  a  politioal  leader, 
Foi  had  wasted  his  great  fortune  in  eztrav*. 
gonce.  He  gamed  to  a  height  that  astonished 
the  frequentersof  White's ;  his  confiding  nature 
mode  him  the  prey  of  designing  men  and  wo- 
men, and  he  was  the  most  noted  spendthrift  of 
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his  timo.  By  1780  he  had  squandered  more  land,  e^ted  hy  Lord  Jctm  Buasdl,  eonuiMDea 
than  £100,000,  and  was  often  in  woDt  of  small  with  May  26, 1791,  and  bring  into  dear  light 
snms.  He  was  beset  by  bailiffs  and  cred-  his  liberd  principles.  Fhnn  the  first  he  r^oieed 
itors,  and  Horace  WaJpole,  on  paying  him  a  in  the  effort  of  the  French  to  gorem  than* 
visit,  fonnd  all  his  furniture  and  kitchen  nt^i-  selves,  exonsed  their  fiuilts,  lamented  their 
sils  being  sold  out  and  removed  under  ezecu-  fiiilnres.  and  still  looked  forward  with  hope^ 
tion.  In  this  extremitv,  with  his  usual  good  even  wnen  the  massacres  of  the  Temple  and  the 
humor,  Fox  consoled  himself  by  writing  an  execution  of  the  king  had  shocked  his  bunan- 
'*  Invocation  to  Poverty.'*  When  the  ministry  ity  and  tonched  his  heart  When  the  allied 
of  Lord  North  fell  in  1782,  Fox  was  made  sec-  armies  cross  the  French  frontiers  to  crash  the 
retary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  at  once  projected  germs  of  freedom,  he  trembles ;  and  when  they 
a  peace  with  the  hostile  powers.  But  his  My  before  the  energy  of  the  repnblicana,  he 
negotiations  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  exults  over  the  misfortunes  of  uie  royalistiL 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  prime  minister ;  He  wishes  that  the  French  were  more  like  "  oor 
and  when  Lord  Shelbume  took  the  head  of  the  old  friends  the  Americans  ;^  he-  defends  the 
ministry,  Burke,  Fox,  and  several  of  ^eir  asso-  Jacobins  while  he  denounces  their  needless 
ciates  thought  proper  to  resign.  In  April,  1788,  cruelty;  he  declares  the  policy  of  Pitt  to  be 
however,  Fox  again  came  into  power,  in  that  '' detestable.'*  Fox  and  Bnrice  were  nowtosepa- 
famous  coalition  which  he  then  formed  with  rate  for  ever.  Fox  not  only  called  Borke's^len* 
his  former  enemy.  Lord  North.  Much  odium  did  attacks  upon  the  French  revolotion  *^  mere 
was  heaped  upon  Burke  and  himself  for  their  madness,'*  but  praises  a  pamphlet  which  had 
sliare  in  this  transaction;  but  whatever  may  been  written  Agftip^  his  old  friend  by  "one 
have  been  the  means  by  which  they  obtained  ICackintosh."  This  was  the  Vindieim  €MUem 
office,  the  object  for  which  they  employed  their  with  which  Sir  James  first  made  his  irsf  to  re- 
power  was  ccrtainlv  a  noble  one.  Fox  now  in-  nown.  But  when  Burke  proclaimed  in  parita- 
troduced  his  India  bill,  designed  to  relieve  the  ment  their  final  separation,  Fox  burst  into  tean. 
sufferings  of  India.  He  pressed  this  measure  About  this  time,  1791,  he  actively  aided  Wilber- 
with  his  usual  warmth,  aided  by  Burke ;  but  force  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  slave  trade, 
the  crown,  the  peers,  and  the  India  company  and  on  that  subject  delivered  <me  of  Ids  finest 
united  against  him.  The  coalition  fell,  and  for  speeches.  In  1798  he  supported  Mr.  (after- 
many  years  Fox  was  destined  to  remain  in  op-  ward  Lord)  Grey's  motion  for  parliamentary 
position,  and  out  of  office.  When  parliament  reform.  He  soon  became  the  leader  d  a  party 
was  dissolved,  Fox  stood  for  Westminster,  while  pledged  to  political  reform.  Pitt,  sustained  1^ 
the  whole  influence  of  the  court  and  the  minis*  great  mi^jonties,  defeated  every  liberal  measnray 
try  was  arrayed  against  him.  The  old  whig  and  Fox  and  his  adherents  were  looked  npon  as 
families  and  the  people  supported  him,  and  he  dangerous  fieu^tionists.  He  was  membeor  of  ser* 
was  elected  by  a  miyority  of  several  hundred ;  eral  leagues  formed  to  amend  the  British  oonsti- 
but  the  court  ptfrty  demanded  a  scrutiny  of  the  tution,  but  finding  his  opposition  in  the  house 
vote,  and  he  was  forced  to  enter  parliament  for  of  commons  useless,  in  1797  oeaaedto  attend  its 
a  Scotch  borough.  The  chief  bailiff  who  had  meetings.  The  latter  portion  of  his  Ufii  from 
ordered  the  scrutiny  was  afterward  fined  £2,000  1797  was  chiefiy  passed  at  St  Ann^s  Hill  in 
by  a  jury  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  literary  retirement.  He  hqped  to  prodnoe  acme 
Fox  tinally  triumphed.  The  nation  was  now  work  which  might  nroonre  him  a  laatinff  fiuneu 
divided  into  two  parties,  that  of  Fox  and  that  He  projected  an  edition  of  Dryden,  a  delMioi 
of  the  king.  ^^  Fox,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *^  is  an  of  Bacine  and  the  French  sta^  and  a  diaqoki- 
extraordinary  man ;  here  is  a  man  who  has  tion  to  refiite  the  false  theonea  of  Hmne^a  hia* 
divided  a  kingdom  with  Offisar,  so  that  it  was  a  tory.  Finally  he  resolved  tocomposa  a  history 
doubt  which  the  nation  should  be  ruled  by,  the  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  period  of  their 
sceptre  of  George  IIL  or  the  tongue  of  Mr.  national  history  which  he  thoogni  least  nodai^ 
Fox."  In  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hast-  stood  by  his  countrymen.  His  reaearehea  wen 
ings.  Fox  aided  Burke  and  Windham  with  great  wide  andjaborious.  In  1808  he  went  to  Ftfii 
xeal ;  he  sliared  in  their  violent  hostility  to  make  oollections  for  his  Ustorieal  dasian, 
against  Hastings.  When  in  1788  the  king  be-  and  there  saw  Napoleon,  who  treated  him  vuk 
came  insane.  Fox  sought  to  make  the  prince  of  marked  distinotion.  Fond  of  eivaij  Ibrm  of 
Wales,  afterward  George  IV.,  regent ;  he  con-  genius,  he  was  ohanned  and  hnpressed  hf  that 
tended  that  on  the  incapacity  of  the  king  the  remarkable  man ;  there  grew  np  a  kind  of 
heir  became  regent  of  right.  Pitt  ridicul^  his  friendship  between  them,  founded  npon  mntail 
doctrine  of  indefeasible  right,  and  when  Fox  respect,  whidi  Fox  tranraoitted  to  me  nephew, 
first  propounded  it  said  with  exultation :  ^  Now  and  the  good  feeling  of  Holland  hoaie  wai 
m  nnwnig  the  gentleman."  The  king  recov-  afterward  fblt  by  Napoleon  in  St  Helena  The 
ered,  and  the  nation  escaped  the  rule  of  the  un-  history  was  never  ooiiEipleted ;  it  axtandi  only 
popular  son.  Fox  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  deatli  of  llonmoath.  Hewaaaecnitomsd 
to  France,  just  rising  in  revolution.  He  had  to  Rotate  his  narrative  to  Mrs.  Amdataad,  a 
always  been  friendly  to  popular  progress;  he  lady  witih  whmn  he  lived,  or  to  mna  .otbsr 
now  believed  that  a  new  era  was  opening  upon  amanuenris,  as  he  would  have  dana  a  deb^. 
Europe.    His  letters  to  his  nephew  Loi^  Hoi-  He  manried  lira.  Armlatoad  in  18QL 
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fanrtef^edin  1806,  after  the  battle  of  Anster-  with  sentiments  of  trnth  and  piety,  bnt  was 

fila^  pieific  measores  were  resolved  upon,  and  nnable  to  afford  him  any  education  beyond  read- 

FoK  Deeame  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  ing  and  writing.    As  a  boy  he  showed  a  gravity 

new  ministry.    He  now  had  an  occasion  of  ob-  and  a  love  of  solitude  and  contemplation  nn* 

Bf/tag  Napoleon.    A  person  proposed  to  him  usual  to  childhood,  and  which  the  occupation  of 

to  assassinate  the  French  emperor.    Fox  at  tending  sheep,  to  which  his  earlier  years  were 

Doe  directed  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  wrote  devoted,  served  to  confirm.    He  was  in  due 

lettmr  to  Talleyrand  informing  him  of  the  dan-  time  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker ;  but  keeping 

to  Napoleon,  and  offering  him  the  oppor*  aloof  from  his  fellow  workmen,  he  meditated 

toaity  of  prosecuting  the  assassin  in  the  English  upon  the  Scriptures,  gradually  shaping  the  doc- 

ecNurta.    Napoleon  directed  Talleyrand  to  thank  trines  which  he  afterward  promul^ted.    About 

tte  Eog^sb  minister  for  this  friendly  act,  to  the  age  of  18,  under  the  influence  of  the  reli- 

wfakdi  Fox  replied  in  a  cordial  note  frankly  gious  enthusiasm  which  this  course  of  life  en- 

oArlDg  peace.    But  death,  which  had  already  gendered,  he  abandoned  his  occupation  in  order 

tone  away  Pitt  from  the  midst  of  his  disap-  to  prepare  himself  for  the  mission  to  which  he 

poistments,  now  struck  down  his  ancient  rival  believed  he  had  been  called.    For  some  years 

■I  the  moment  of  his  triumph.    Fox  died  of  he  led  a  wandering  life,  living  in  the  woods  and 

dropsy  at  Chiswick  house,  after  having  been  in  solitary  places,  and  practising  a  rigid  self- 

tspped  8  times  in  5  weeks.    He  had  always  denial    His  friends  at  one  time  induced  him  to 

been  a  flEivorite  with  all  orders  of  his  country-  return  to  his  home,  but  in  a  short  time  he  re- 

men,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  great  sumed  his  solitary  and  nomadic  life,  and  finally, 

multitude  of  the  noble,  the  middle  classes,  and  in  1648,  made  his  appearance  as  a  preacher  at 

tiie  poor.     He  was   buried   in  Westminster  Manchester,  where  the  exposition  of  his  pecu- 

abbey.    Although  Fox  lived  wholly  without  liar  views  caused  a  prodigious  excitement,  and 

natraint  and  gratified  every  desire,  yet  happily  subjected  him  to  imprisonment  as  a  disturber 

lie  bad  many  noble  and  generous   impulses  of  the  peace.    Thenceforth,  undeterred  by  the 

iHdeh  preserved  him  from  the  worst  features  of  assaults  of  the  populace  or  the  persecutions  of 

•enaoaUty  and  vice.    Such  was  the  sweetness  the  magistrates,  he  travelled  over  England, 

af  his  temper,  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  preaching  his  doctrines  with  an  earnestness  and 

and  ttie  magnanimity  of  all  his  conduct,  that  he  perseverance  which  no  harsh  treatment  could 

WIS  loved  and  honored  by  the  purest  men  of  abate,  and  with  a  persuasiveness  also  which 

tta  time.  Burke  loved  him  as  his  chosen  friend ;  won  him  manjiconverts.    He  advocated  virtue, 

iritit  Wilberforce  he  labored  side  by  side  in  the  charity,  the  \or%  of  Grod,  and  a  reliance  upon 

caaK  of  humanity ;  and  even  the  austere  John-  the  inward  motions  of  the  Spirit,  by  -which,  as 

aon  boasted  of  his  friendship.    In  his  political  he  asserted,  and  not  the  Scriptures,  ^^  opinions 

arinciples  he  was  firm  and  unbending ;  no  emo-  and  religions  are  to  be  tried."    Simplicity,  not 

tbn  oi  ambition  took  him  from  the  path  of  merely  in  religious  worship,  but  in  all  the  rela- 

knoor ;  no  opposition  terrified  or  discouraged  tions  of  life,  was  also  urged  upon  his  converts ; 

UnL    He  gave  to  the  whig  party  of  England  and  to  his  refusal  to  recognize  the  ordinary 

fta^strnguishing  principles;  he  originated  those  tokens  of  outward  respect,  which,  to  use  his 

aneasnres  of  reform  in  the  constitution  which  own  words,  "  made  the  sects  and  professions  to 

have  finaUy  been  adopted  ;  and  probably  no  rage,"  as  well  as  to  take  any  oath,  are  to  be 

otber  statesman  has  had  so  large  an  influence  ascribed  most  of  the  persecutions  and  imprison- 

apoa  ttie  politics  of  England.    Sir  James  Mack-  ments  to  which  he  was  subjected.    The  term 

iatoah  says  of  him :  *^  He  certainly  possessed,  Quakers  was  first  applied  to  Fox^s  followers  at 

abore  dl  moderns,  that  union  of  reason,  simpli-  Derby,  in  1650,  in  consequence  of  his  telling 

^ty,  and  vehemence  which  formed  the  prince  Justice  Bennet,  before  whom  he   had   been 

af  orators.    He  was  the  most  Demosthenean  brought,  to  ^^  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord," 

Speaker  since  Demosthenes.'* — See  *^  Characters  or  from  the  tremulous  tones  in  which  they  were 

ca  tiie  late  Charles  James  Fox,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  accustomed  to  speak.    In  1655  Fox  was  carried 

.fter  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1809) ;  **  Speedies  a  prisoner  to  London  and  examined  in  the 

Ib  the  House  of  Commons,"  by  C.  J.  Fox,  with  presence  of  Cromwell,  who  not  only  released 

A  laographical    and    critical  introduction  by  him,  declaring  that  his  doctrines  and  conduct 

JjaeA  Erskine  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1816);  were  equally  harmless,  but  on  several  subse- 

<*^ Memoir  of  C.  J.  Fox,"  by  John  Allen  (London,  quent  occasions  protected  him  from  persecution. 

1^0) ;   ^  Memorials  and  Correspondence  or  In  1669  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  a 

Oharies  James  Fox,"  by  Lord  John  Russell  (8  Welsh  judge,  and  2  years  afterward,  bavins 

Tdi.  8vo.,  London,  1854).    Some  interesting  preached  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 

partieiilarB  of  the  private  life  of  Fox  are  given  made  thousands  of  converts,  including  men  of 

to  the  posthumous  '^  Recollections  of  Samuel  position  and  learning,  like  Penn  and  Barclay, 

SMeia*' (London,  1859).  he  visited  the  North  American  colonies,  in 

FOX,  Geobqk,  founder  of  the  society  of  nearly  all  of  which  he  preached.    On  his  return 

Friends,  bom  in  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  Eng-  to  England,  in  1673,  he  was  imprisoned  for  re- 

land,  in  July,  1624,*  died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  fusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  for 

1091.    His  lather,  a  zealous  advocate  of  Pres*  exciting  disturbances  among  the  king^s subjects; 

bjteiiaD  doctrines^  early  imbned  his  son's  mind  bnt  having  been  released  within  a  year,  he  went 
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to  Holland,  where  his  preaching  seems  to  have  clergyman  and  polilioiaii,  bom  In  Wrentium, 

been  attended  with  considerable  success.    He  Boffolk,  in  1786.    He  was  ednoated  at  Hbraer- 

retnrned  to  England,  was  again  imprisoned  for  ton  IndependeDt  college,  and  embracing  Uni- 

refosing  to  pay  tithes,  revisited  Holland  in  1684,  tarian  doctrines,  became  a  preacher,  in  which 

extendinghis  travels  to  Hambnrg,  Holstein,  and  capacity  he  officiated  many  years  at  the  ch^)el 

even  to  Dantzio,  and  a  few  years  before  his  in  Finsbory  square,  London.    He  haa  always 

death  established  himself  in  London,  where  he  taken  an  active  nart  in  politics,  and  is  an  able 

rested  from  his  arduous  labors,  although  he  andfrequent  speaker  and  writer  on  the  extreme 

continued  to  preach  occasionally.    Fox  was  a  liberal  side.    For  most  of  the  time  daring  the 

man  of  genuine  piety,  and  his  meekness,  hu-  last  12  years  he  has  represented  the  borough 

mility,  and  moderation  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  Oldham  in  parliament    He  wrote  the  finfe 

of  high  praise  by  his  friend  William  Penn,  who  artide  in  the  first  number  of  the  '*  Wettnrinrter 

says  that  ^*  he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  of  Review,^*  and  has  since  been  among  its  regdar 

opening  the  Scriptures,  but  above  all  excelled  contributors.  Hehasidsobeen  one  of  the  diief 

in  prater.''    Although  he  was  a  man  of  limited  writers  for  the  **  Weekly  Despatch''  newipmr, 

education,  his  published  works,  containing  his  and  has  been  similarly  connected  with  otber 

journal,  correspondence,  and  all  his  writings  prominent  magazines  and  newspapera.    Among 

upon  his  doctrine,  are  numerous  and  curious,  nis  published  works  are  a  volume  of  "Lectures 

They  were  partially  collected  in  8  vols,  fol.,  on  Religious  Ideas,*'  '*  Lectures  to  the  Woriung 

1694^1706.    An  edition  in  8  vols.  8vo.  has  been  Classes*' (4  vols.  12mo.),  dec. 
published  in  Philadelphia.— -See  the  ''  Life  of        FOXGLOVE.    See  DiorrAua. 
George  Fox,  with  Dissertations  on  bis  Views,"        FOX  INDIANS,  or  OmoAJCUB,  a  tribe  of 

d^c,  by  8.  Janney(l  vol.  8 vo.,  Philadelphia,  1 852).  the  Algonquin  nations,  belonging  to  the  western 

FOX,  John,  the  English  martyrologist,  born  in  group  with  the  Sacs,  lOamis,  Menomonees,  and 

Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1517,  died  in  London  others ;  they  formerly  lived  at  the  8.  end  of 

in  1587.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  elect-  Green  bay,  Wisconsin,  but  are  now  removed 

ed  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college  in  1643,  but  beyond  the  MississippL    They  have  long  been 

becoming  a  convert  to  Protestantism  was  de-  united  with  the  Sacs,  and  indeed  farm  with 

prived  of  his  fellowship  in  1545,  and  reduced  to  them  one  tribe  in  language,  featorea,  coatomi^ 

great  distress  by  the  withholding  of  his  patri-  and  social  and  political  interesta.    They  are  a 

mony  on  the  same  pretext.    AftQr  some  time  fine,  athletic,  brave^  and  warlike  people^  more 

he  obtained  a  situation  as  tutor  in  the  family  averse  to  the  restramta  of  civilization  than  moot 

of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  immortaliaed  by  the  story  of  the  tribes  within  our  borders ;  the  internal 

of  Shakespeare's  robbing  his  deer  park.  He  was  capacity  of  the  cranium,  according  to  Dr.  Mcu^ 

next  employed  in  the  house  of  the  duchess  of  ton's  measurements,  is  very  large,  and  in  the 

Richmond  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  her  broth-  few  [specimens  examined  by  him  equal  to  the 

er  the  earl  of  Surrey,  then  imprisoned  in  the  Caucasian  standard.    The  numbers  the  tribe 

tower,  and  afterward  executed.    Here  he  re-  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  1,600  to 

mained  many  years,  and  on  the  accession  of  2,400;  before  the  revolution  their  warriors  were 

Edward  YI.  was  restored  to  his  fellowship.    In  estimated  at  from  100  to  250;  in  1806  there 

the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  were  400  warriors  and  1,750  80o]a|  trading  in 

continent^  where  he  was  employed  by  Oporinus  deer  and  bear  skins  and  a  few  fiEurs,  Jiving  oppo> 

of  Basel  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.    On  the  BitePtairieduOhien,attheoonflaenoeof  ueMif- 

death  of  Mary  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  eossippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  «t  that  time  at 

appointed  by  Cecil  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  war  with  the  Chippewaa;  in  1625  th^  lived  in 

of  Salisbury.    This  office  he  retained  while  he  Illinois  and  the  Missonri  territory,  nnmbering 

lived,  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  new  articles  with  the  Sacs  6,400  aoola,  and  daiminff  between 

of  religion  preventing  any  further  preferment.  4^000,000  and  5^000,000  acrea  of  land  on  both 

He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  and  even  sides  of  Uie  liOsassippi ;  in  1820  the  Fozea  wan 

of  some  Latin  poetry  and  sacred  dramas.    All  estimated  at  1,600,  and  the  Sacs  at  (LOOO^  untid 

are,  however,  now  nearly  forgotten,  save  his  into  one  tribe  by  a  treaty  made  at  St.  uonk  in 

^  Historv  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  1804;  in  1846  then:  ageing  was  at  Oaage  ibntf 

Church,''  commonly  called  ^' Fox's  Book  of  and  the  whole  number  was  i^NNit  2,500^  owning 

Martyrs,"  which  first  appeared  in  London  in  8,000  horses,  supporting  themaelvea  by  agrienf 

1558,  and  which,  in  despite  of  its  many  defects  ture  and  hnnting^  and  eq{qying  an  aanmty  of 

and  inaccuracies,  still  maintains  its  place  as  a  $81,000 ;  from  the  delegAticm  wbioh  Tinted 

popular  work.    It  details  the  sufferings  of  the  Washington  in  1862,  it  aroeara  that  the  Fosee 

early  Protestant  reformers  from  **  the  great  per-  then  nnmberedonly  TOO,  withafimdof  $60|P00; 

secutions,  and  horrible  troubles,  that  haue  been  disliking  schools,  missionarieai  and  even  dweQ* 

wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romishe  prelates,  ings  of  dvilixed  man,  and  adherins  to  their  old 

espcciallye  in  this  realme  of  England  and  Scot*  religion.    By  the  trea^  of  180^  m  Saoa  and 

lande,  from  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  a  thonsande.  Foxes  (tor  they  cannot  be  aepanted)  oeded  to 

voto  the  tyme  now  present,"  and  met  with  the  United  States  all  their  land  east  of  the  lll»> 

great  success,  though  its  trustworthiness  has  sissipin,  nearly  10,000,000  aeres^  fbr  an  eqniva- 

always  been  disputed  by  Catholics.  lent  of  mon^  and  gooda  wiHrtbibofBt  $22,000; 

FOX,  William  Johnson,  an  English  Unitarian  in  1824  they  with  the  lowaa  ceded  10  000^000 


FOX  IBIAKDS  RAOnOir  «S1 

),000;  mi  In  1B81  with  tbt  Nspofaoa  «iiwnr  tapadaf  fch  ftrtlMr  id- 

,000  MTM  for  about  |318,-  nnMawnt.    U«  wm  ant)**  Airtiig  Um  cam* 

r  ceded  6,TSO,000  acres  for  p^pi  in  Amtrla  In  ia06.  and  at  OoaMitliiinib 

io   1837.  958,000  kcrei  for  wberab«  badbMs  HiitinieOTtatid  tbt  nttan 

ind  la  18S8,  l.SJSO.OOO  acm  Belim  uaiut  tb«  En^iib.    Being  cHtrad  to 

839  \htj  owned  th«  coddIt;  FortonTln  1606,  be  took  ■  dtatiainbbed  part 

fhim  tboDortbarn  boandary  in  thebaltleof  Vtmielro,  and  tlMemptrarmida 

app«r  Iowa  rirer,  and  their  him  a  hiigadier-getieral,  and  two  vaan  later  a 

rtaba  citended  to  the  Calumet  branch  of  the  general  of  dividon.    At  Balamanea  ne  pntcetcd 

ITmaQri ;  ibe  lowas  were  johtl?  intemled  in  the  rvtreat  of  the  French  armr,  and  dnrtng  lb* 

Ihia  tract ;  at  this  time  about  SOO  Snca  and  following  earap^gna  gained  gnmi  applanee  bj 

Fotca  UvmI  on  the  Little  Platte  river.    Uy  hla  ikllfal  manonrret.    At  tbe  battle  of  Ortbea 

treair  ofOcl.  ISST.theMimonri  Bncsaod  FnxM  In  1814,  be  waa  ao  aerkiaelj  wounded  that  hla 

bad  f  ITS.iOO  at  interMt  at  6  per  cent ;  and  hj  Ufa  waa  despaired  of.     On  ibe  ftnt  rtetora- 

tb«  treaties  nf  Oct.  1B3T,  and  1842,  the  lliwia-  tion   be  wss  appointed  Inqwetor-geoaral  of 

aipi){tribe9ofIhi9namehadtl,000,000inTested  lnhnlr]r ;  daring  the  Ilandred  Da;*  be  waa 

far  their  benefit,' — The  name  of  Foi  Indians  is  placed  in  command  of  a  diTtekm,  fon^it  ban^ 

■ocnettmce  given  to  the  inliabitanta  of  (he  Fox  Icall;  at   the  battle  of  Qnatiabna,  and  waa 

islands,  between  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  wounded  at  Vaterioo.     On  tbe  seeood  restora- 

aad  Eatnlcbntka :  they  belong  to  the  Asiallo  Hon  be  relumed  to  private  lUe,  and  derated 

Sshing  tribea,  living  on  acoUs  stranded  whale^  himself  to  a  biitorj  of  tbe  penlnonlar  war.     la 

and  other  marioe  prudarts  ;  tlicy  are  a  qniet,  1B10  he  was  elected  to  tbe  obamberofdepiitiaa 

timid  race,  sliort  in  stature,  with  pmjecling  bj  the  dvpartment  of  Alsna,  and  delivered  bia 

cbcak  bunes,  flat  faces,  and  small  ejw ;   thef  maiden  s])eech  in  December.     Tbla  apeccb.  In 

reoecnble  in  appearance,  habit*,  and  laoKuan  which  ho  supported  the  Joat  clalma  of  an  old 

tba  Esqainiani  of  America,  and  ore  probabljr  soldier,  made  a  sensation,  not  «ilj  among  tba 

derirea  from  iho  same  stjtck.  repreaentativte,  bnt  atnoag  tbe  people.     For  t 

FOX  ISLANDS,     tke  Ai.wjrnxs  Islaxiw.  Tcan  he  held  hU  seat  la  the  legUatare  when 

FOX  KIVEli,n  river  of  ^Vi■contlin,  railed  bj  be  was,  indeed,  the  national  orator.     His  health, 

tba  Indians  Xernali.     Il  rises  in  Marquette  oo.,  impaired  b^  his  former  woenda,  broke  down 

Bear  the  ct-niro  of  tlic  state,  nnd  after  a  conrae  nnder  bis  parliamentarr  labors,  and  after  a  few 

d  about  200  m.,  during  which  it  make*  nnmer-  weeka  of  snfTertng  be  died  of  a  disease  of  the 

oos  bends  and  passes  tliri>ugli  I jike  Winnebago,  heart.    No  fewer  than  10Q,OOOcitinnaatt4nd«d 

ft  eaters  the  head  of  (irccn  bay.    Tbe  lower  hla  fnneral ;  and  it  baring  been  rapoHed  that  i)>e 

|Mrt  of  Its  course  furnisher  valuable  and  eiten-  only  inheritance  left  bis  children  waa  bis  bint, 

rive  water  power,  but  it  i*  chiefly  important  as  suWription  lists  were  opened,  and  wiihin  a  few 

tlie   l)a,-i»  (if  B  writ*  •■(  iiii]irovcnieiil»  under-  daf  a  the  amount  had  rcaclii^  1,Wh>.000  francs. 

taken  fnix.'  voant  siiu-c  with  n  view  of  opening  The  speeches  of  Gen.  Fov  were  colU-ried  and 

wii,T  .•oniui'ii.ii.'iitiim  b.fiv,.,.n  Uiko  MUlii-au  publi-hc-l  in  2  vi.Is.   8vo.   (I'nri*.   lM2fl).     His 

a--«l  llio  Mi-i-^i].].!,    A  r  :iii;il  iiiw  l.cin  cm  frcm  uiiCnir-lR'.l  Il:'oitf  .If  l.i  jr.icrrr  ile  U  ]-inintuU 

F'.'i  riv,^r  t.i  llni  Wi-.-..n-in,  wliirli  i-  a.  iiAviRn-  ni'pcnr\-(l  in  ]s-J7,  in  4  vuls.  8vo. 

FKAfTION  (Ul./ronpa,  to  break),  in  arith- 
metic nnii  nlpi-1>rfl.nninir(-Mion  forononcit-cut- 
■     ■■-■■-      -ipnollj  invented  to  rfpre«nt  a 

iir  llic  ruiirlh  part  of  three,  liicsc  two  quan- 
Uiiig  identical.     The  dividend  number  ia 

;.'>.     Ho  riil.Tvil  llie  nniiy  call.il  the  numerator,  becanwj  in  aritlimelic  it 

ti-ii:i!it  .if  nriiiliTV,  p<T\i-d  number*  how  manr  parts  are  taken  :  and  tbe  di- 

1 1'xit^-lil  lor  til.- tiT't  tiuK-nt  vi^>r  i-i  railed  (hu  Jenoniinator,  t>eean*eit  namea 

\»  ■i.     lie  WHS  iniiTi-i.ncd  ihu  pari".     Thew;  terms  ore  retained  in  alp-bra, 

l.y  .Ivxpli  i,rl»iri,  Viit  was  w here  it  i*  evi.ient  that  their  literal  meanin«  is 

v  itiv  eicin*   of  the   fth  inai'lpIimMc.     Fmclions  are  alxi  uted  t.icipress 

'.-<l  u  it).  <li-Iinriirin  in  the  iho  ralin  cf  liii'  uiinicrnlor  to  ihe  dvuominatiir. 

E-M-M,  !ic  ivti»  .■iii|.l.iv,d  of  lb"  mm  "f  the  ijusntilit*  a  nn.l  h  to  their 

y  -f'  KnFli,iiil."  riii.1  .-.tVciI  dilV.  r-'iice.  or  Ihe  niiolu'iit  ari-int;   l>..in  tl..-  di- 

Mim  by  lliiir  '  "'  -r.     . . 


liea-llmi.t  ..f  the  Mi-U-ippi.  ' 

m.l  thocl.aniR.l 

of  il,c  ri^.r  bciiw   Lilic- Winn. 

L'l.ii;:.>  hns  Kvn 

f!eir..ll..n'I.MitM.uri]).o;>l*fr.m 

il.:.koMirlapnn 

ar-d  <irc.-n  Liiv.     -^  pr""'  "f  !"■ 

f\  was  miiile  by 

o«nc"-.  Jo  n-'i-t  t)j.'  n.irk. 

F<'Y.  M*xi«im.:n  .S-.iM-rTFN 

,  a  French  pen- 

.raUn.i<.r;i(..r,l".rnii.  ilii.n.  K, 

■b.  \  1775,  .lied 

K 


iidicaling  the  quoi 


e  sign  i» 
tion  thnt  llio  quotient  b«an  t!io 

r  ii*iil  III  l:a:v  Hli>  ri'  r>i'  u:i-<  niiuniivii  lor  iNo  nnitv  ihat  the  dividend  tx-aro  to 
M  lin,.'.  It.  i-'l  ]>■■  U--MU.-  a.  .-o|„n.  1 ;  bnl  bis  .[.-.■imnl  fracli-n  is  one  wh.-.'  d. 
frwJutii  lif  ^iie.h  mill  \i\t  vi.lo  in;..iii«t  tuoklng     sisls  of  I   »ilh  htus  aiiuiii-d, 


652  FRACTURE 

the  denominator  is  not  written,  bnt  is  under*  the  reparatiye  prooets  ii^adlcioodj  interfered 
stood  from  a  point  being  prefixed,  with  zeros  if  with,  union  maj  not  take  place  and  a  ftlae  Joint 
necessary;  thus,  .0371  for  j^H^.  A  continued  be  formed.  Complicated  fractures  often  termi- 
fractiou  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  1,  and  nate  in  death  of  portions  of  bone  and  of  the 
whose  denominator  is  a  whole  number  plus  a  soft  parts,  in  unhealthy  abscesses  and  tetanus, 
fraction  whose  numerator  is  1  and  denominator  leadmg  perhaps  to  fatal  consequences  unless  the 
a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction,  &c.  limb  be  removed.  The  prognosis  of  fracture 
FRACTUH£,  in  surgery,  a  solution  of  con-  of  course  depends  on  its  situation,  extent,  com- 
tinuity  of  one  or  several  bones,  produced  by  plication  with  wounds,  and  a  variety  of  circum- 
extemal  violence  or  the  sudden  and  forcible  stances  which  will  occur  to  every  physician. 
contraction  of  muscles.  When  there  is  no  ex-  The  process  of  reparation  has  b(Mn  described 
ternal  wound,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple ;  in  the  article  Bone  (vol.  iii.  p.  480),  and  H  will 
when  complicated  with  lesion  of  the  surround-  only  be  necessary  to  say  here  that  lymph  is 
ing  soft  parts,  compound ;  and  comminuted,  effused  between  the  broken  snHkeesL  which  is 
when  the  bone  is  broken  into  many  fragments,  gradually  converted  into  cartilage,  ana  In  a  few 
Fractures  may  occur  at  any  time  from  the  end  weeks  into  a  spongy  ossificmass  oilled  the  pro- 
of intrau-terine  life  to  extreme  old  age;  in  visional  callus ;  this  holds  the  ends  toffether  for 
youth,  fractures  are  comparatively  rare  on  ac-  a  few  montlis  until  the  permanent  cafius  is  de- 
count  of  the  elasticity  of  the  bones,  and  in  ad-  posited  between  them ;  the  former  Is  mdually 
vanced  life  common  from  their  brittleness.  absorbed,  and  the  latter  has  all  the  characters 
Ruptures  of  vessels  and  nerves  are  the  most  of  true  bone.  In  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
dangerous  complications  of  fractures  of  the  ex-  however,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  svnovial 
tremitios ;  gangrene  is  often  the  consequence  membranes  of  the  joints,  no  proTisionai  callus 
of  the  former,  and  paralysis^  convulsions,  or  in-  is  formed ;  if  the  parts  be  kept  in  close  apposi- 
tense  pain  and  infiammation,  of  the  latter*  tion,  bony  union  will  slowly  takeplace ;  if  not^ 
comminuted  fracture  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  the  union  will  be  ligamentary.  The  indiortions 
by  tedious  suppuration,  necrosis,  false  joint,  or  of  treatment  are  to  reduce  or  set  thefragmenti^ 
much  shortened  limb ;  dislocation  also  is  not  and  keep  them  at  rest  and  in  close  contact,  so 
unfrequently  added  to  fracture.  Fractures  may  as  to  prevent  deformity ;  all  disturbing  muscles 
be  transverse  or  oblique ;  the  former  are  most  must  be  relaxed,  the  ends  of  the  bones  eztend- 
common  in  children,  and  are  accompanied  by  ed,  and  the  parts  proi)er1y  supported  and  kept 
little  displacement ;  the  latter  are  the  most  fre-  in  place  ;  the  limb  is  bandaged,  to  prevent 
qucnt,  and  often  require  all  the  surgcon^s  skill  swelling  and  muscular  contractions ;  and  some 
and  suferer^s  patience  to  effect  permanent  re-  kind  of  splint  or  apparatus  is  applied  to  keep 
dnetion  and  prevent  deformity  of  the  limb,  the  limb  immovable  and  of  its  natural  length. 
The  causes  of  displacement  in  the  ends  are  Splints  are  made  of  wood,  pasteboard,  tin,  and 
muscular  contractions  and  the  weight  of  the  more  recently  and  best  of  sheet  gutta  percha, 
fractured  part ;  the  lower  fragment  rides  over  all  properly  padded  and  secured  against  dis- 
the  upper,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several  placement ;  the  starched  bandage,  consisting  of 
inches.  The  bones  most  liable  to  fracture  are  layers  of  cloth  imbued  with  starch  or  dextrine^ 
the  superficial  ones,  like  the  clavicle,  tibia,  and  is  lights  firm,  and  capable  of  very  exact  appli- 
skull ;  or  such  as,  like  the  radius  in  the  forearm,  cation ;  a  plaster  of  Fans  apparatus  has  oeen 
are  likely  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  body  much  used  in  Germany,  especially  for  intract- 
during  a  fall ;  old  age,  caries,  and  cancerous,  able  persons  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  When 
scorbutic,  and  venereal  diseases,  predispose  to  swelling  and  inflammation  run  high,  antiphlo- 
fracture.  Violence  applied  to  a  part  does  not  gistic  and  refrigerant  applications  shoold  pre- 
always  produce  a  direct  fracture ;  for  instance,  cede  the  use  of  bandages  and  splints ;  and  the 
a  fall  ui>on  the  shoulder  may  indirectly  break  latter  when  applied  should  be  loosened  when 
the  clavicle ;  tlie  knee-pan  and  the  olecranon  swelling  comes  on,  and  afterward  readjusted  so 
are  the  bones  most  commonly  broken  by  mus-  as  to  keep  the  parts  uniformly  in  place.  The 
cular  action.  The  physiological  symptoms  of  variety  of  bandages,  splints,  and  apparatus  for 
fracture  are  pain  and  inability  to  move  the  limb ;  the  dilTerent  kinds  of  fractures  is  very  great ; 
the  physical  characters  are  unnatural  mobility,  and  in  nothing  does  American  surgery  stand 
change  in  the  length,  direction,  or  form  of  the  more  preeminent  than  in  its  ingenious  and  ef- 
Hmb,  and  crepitation  when  the  broken  fragments  fectual  instruments  for  the  treatment  of  broken 
are  moved  ui)on  each  other.  When  there  is  great  bones.  The  accompanying  symptoms  of  de- 
swelling,  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  na-  pression,  inflammation,  delirium,  iMdnftil  twitch- 
ture  or  even  the  existence  of  a  fracture.  The  ings  of  muscles,  and  other  complications,  must 
course  of  a  simple  fracture  is  a  painful  and  be  treated  on  principles  familiar  to  every  sur- 
inflamed  swelling  a  few  days  after  the  acci-  geon.  When  a  false  joint  is  produced,  attempts 
dent,  with  more  or  less  febrile  reaction ;  these  at  union  are  made  bv  exciting  inflammation  in 
gradually  subside,  and  with  proper  treatment  the  separated  pieces  by  rubbing,  the  seton,  saw- 
the  bone  unites  in  from  t>ne  to  two  months,  ing  off  the  ends,  and  other  operations  now  in 
with  or  without  deformity  according  to  circum-  vogue ;  care  bein^^  taken  at  the  same  time  to 
stances  not  always  under  the  control  of  the  strengthen  the  patient,  and  to  correct  any  evi- 
surgeon ;  when  the  constitution  is  diseased,  or  dent  constitutional  vice.    In  compoond  frac- 
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tDm,  emdiUy  the  severe  ones  now  so  common 
Irom  rauroad  accidents,  the  question  of  ampn- 
tation  18  fireqnently  a  most  difficult  one  to  re- 
ioIto  ;  much  depends  on  the  strength,  habits, 
mad  aM  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  lacera- 
tioD,  Uie  proximity  to  joints,  and  the  iniury  to 
Teaaela  and  nerves ;  if  the  operation  be  decided 
on,  it  ia  generally  performed  at  once,  before  the 
aoeeaaioii  of  inflammatory  fever.  If  it  bo  de- 
temuned  to  retain  the  limb,  the  bono  should  be 
reduced,  loose  pieces  removed,  and  the  neces- 
niT  applications  be  made  to  induce  the  wounds 
tooeal;  in  proper  time  bandages  and  splints 
■hoold  be  applied;  cooling  lotions,  opium  to 
^piiet  pain  ana  restlessness,  prevention  of  lodg- 
meat  cf  matter,  tonics  and  stimulants  to  sup- 
port the  atrength  under  profuse  discharges,  are 
the  additional  general  indications  of  treatment. 
Fluiiciilar  fractures  require  special  apparatus, 
cf  which  neither  the  limits  nor  the  character 
fli  this  work  will  permit  any  description. 

FBAMIK6HAM,  a  township  of  Middlesex 
aOLylfaaa.,  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad, 
at  ita  Junction  with  a  branch  road  to  Milford; 
pop.  in  1856,  4,676.  It  borders  on  Cochituate 
mtt^  and  contains  several  ponds  abounding  in 
fldi  and  wild  fowl.  In  1855  it  contained  3 
wooDen  mills,  with  $800,000  capital,  employing 
M4  hands,  and  manufacturing  yearly  $764,650 
wortli  of  goods,  5  car  and  carriage  factories, 
and  S  hat  and  bonnet  factories.  In  1858  it  had 
%  hank,  a  saving  bank,  a  high  school,  and  7 
ahnrchea,  2  Baptist,  2  Congregational,  1  Method- 
jiL  1  Boman  Catholic,  and  1  Unitarian. 

FRANC,  the  monetary  unit  in  France  since 
17^  in  Belgium  since  1833,  and  in  Switzer- 
luid  aince  1849.  The  iirst  coins  having  this 
teme  were  manufactured  under  John  the  Good 
in  1860 ;  tliey  were  of  fine  gold,  and  were  called 
Jirmnei  d  eheial  from  the  impression  upon  them. 
Tlieae  coins  in  1695  were  intrinsically  worth  7 
llvraa.  Under  Charles  Y.  the  impression  was 
•hanged,  and  they  were  styled  francs  d  pUdy 
bat  retained  the  same  value.  The  first  silver 
colli  called  a  franc  was  struck  by  order  of 
Hanrjr  HI.  in  1575,  and  presented  on  one  side 
41ia  head  of  the  king  and  on  the  other  a  deco- 
laled  cross.  The  franc  became  the  monetary 
.mit  on  the  establishment  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tam,  and  is  equal  in  value  to  about  19}  cents. 
3ii»  franc  and  livre  were  originally  synonymous 
aa  moneys  of  account,  but  the  old  livre  tour- 
sola  ia  now  reckoned  at  1^  per  cent,  less,  or  as 
•1  to  80.  The  Swiss  franc  was  formerly  one- 
lialf  greater  than  now.  Of  silver  coins,  there 
are  i,  i,  1,  2,  and  5  franc  pieces ;  and  of  gold 
coina,  formerly  only  pieces  of  20  and  40  francs, 
hat  aInce  1880  also  of  10  and  100  francs,  and 
in  Belgium  of  2^  francs. 

TRANCE  (Lat  Gallia  or  Francia)y  one  of  the 
principal  states  of  Europe,  occupying  the  western 
and  of  the  central  part  of  that  continent,  between 
lat.  42*  20'  and  bV  6'  N.  and  long.  4°  50'  W.  and 
B*  20^  £.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea  and 
the  striut  of  Dover  {Pa$'d&-Calai8\  and  N.W.  by 
the  y»gli«h  channel  (La  Manche)^  which  sepa- 


rate it  from  Great  Britain ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
and  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  8.  by  the  Pyr^n^es,  form- 
ing its  frontier  toward  Spain,  and  by  the  Medi- 
terranean; E.  by  the  Var,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Bhone,  the  Jura  mountains  and  the  Rhine,  which 
respectively  divide  it  from  the  Sardinian  states, 
Switzerland,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden ; 
N.  E.,  on  which  side  it  has  no  natural  boundary, 
by  a  conventional  line  which  runs  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  at  its  junction  with  the 
Lauter,  to  the  shores  of  the  North  sea,  some  20 
m.  E.  of  the  straits  of  Dover,  along  the  frontiers 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium.  Under  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  that  is,  toward  its  centre,  it 
measures  N.  to  S.  about  698  m.,  and  E.  to  W., 
between  lat.  48''  and  49°,  about  572  m. ;  while 
its  greatest  length  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Finistdre  to  the  mouth  of  the  Var, 
is  664  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  N.  E.  to  S. 
W.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lauter  in  the  Rhine 
to  that  of  the  Bidossoa  in  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
a  line  crossing  the  former  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles, is  about  620  m.  Its  entire  line  of  fron- 
tier is  estimated  at  about  2,930  m.,  of  which  1,- 
530  are  coast  and  1,400  on  the  land  side.  Its 
total  area,  Corsica  included,  is  officially  com- 
puted at  52,768,618  hectares,  or  203,736  sq.m. 
It  holds  the  5th  rank  in  point  of  extent  among 
European  countries,  being  surpassed  by  Russia, 
Sweden,  the  Austrian  empire,  and  Germany. 
Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789  France  was 
divided  into  86  provinces,  which  differed  from 
each  other  in  extent,  population,  rights,  immu- 
nities, and  administration.  Now  it  contains  86 
departments,  the  extent  of  which  is  nearly  equal. 
They  are  subdivided  into  363  arrondissements, 
2,850  cantons,  and  36,826  communes  or  villages. 
Sixty-five  of  the  departments  are  named  from 
the  rivers  by  which  they  are  drained,  11  from 
mountains,  3  from  their  situation,  8  from  the 
country  in  which  they  are  situated,  2  from  the 
sea  or  straits  which  border  on  them,  1  from  a 
forest,  and  1  from  a  spring.  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  departments,  the  provinces  from 
which  they  have  been  chieny  formed,  their  pop- 
ulation in  1856,  and  their  capitals : 
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(TbUt  emUmwA)  —In  popolaHon,  FraiUM  mik§  4th  Maou  t&e 

groat  European  iUXm,  being  inferior  oolj  to 

Bdb^  Germuiy,  ud  Amtrib  It  bae  Inereued 
but  slowly  during  the  laat  oeotnir,  in  eoinpui- 
Bon  with  the  procreae  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  We  gather  the  followiog  fig- 
ores  from  antheotio  doonments: 
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Accordiag  to  this  table,  within  n  poiod  of  a 
ceDtury  and  a  half  the  iNqiDlation  baa  not  even 
doubled,  while  within  um  laat  50  ^eara  it*  in- 
crease has  not  been  qnite  40  per  erat. ;  but  it 
mnst  be  borne  In  mind  that  dnnog  the  firat  part 
ofthis  period  the  popnlatioDwailiMvIlr  taxed  by 
the  blctody  wan  of  the  empire^  bfwUcb  France 
lost  no  fewer  than  1,700,000  mn  on  the  battle 
field.  DnriDsthisperiodofSOjeanthepmnila- 
tionofOreatBritunbos  nearly  donbled,  and  that 
of  the  United  States  increased  neiriy  fivefold. 
A  comparison  between  the  oraana  of  ITOO  and 
that  of  1866  shows  that  the  inoreMe  baa  been 
ver;'  uneqnall  j  divided  among  the  departmeota. 
Nine  of  tbem,  Seine,  Nord,  Rb6n*-et-Loire 
(now  divided  into  2,  tbe  Rhtaa  and  the  Loire), 
Seine-Inf^rieore,  Is^re,  Mancb&  ]Iaiite-«t>Loire, 
nauto-Garonne,  and  Baa-Bbin,  have  nearly 
donbled  their  popnlation ;  in  17tK)  it  waa  in  the 
agirregate  8,960,996,  while  it  amonnta  now  to 
7,681,B01.  It  may  be  added  that  the  fint  two 
on  the  list  have  more  than  doubled  j  that  ot  tbe 
Seine,  for  insUnce,  from  793,838  in  1790  rca<died 
1,727,419  In  1&G6,  the  inorease  b«ng  1,008,- 
086.  Of  this,  800,000  have  been  gwned  within 
the  last  &  jetin,  and  the  ratio  of  inoreaae  te  ttifl 
angmouting.  Paris,  more  than  any  other  great 
city,  seems  to  be  an  absorbing  eentve.  On  the 
other  hand,  9  departments  show  a  deoreaae  for 
the  Bsme  serai-oentennial  period ;  these  are 
Tonne,  Basses-Alpes,  Lozire,  Haatee-Alpet, 
C6te-d'0r,  Indre-et-Ldre,  Cantal,  Itelnhan, 
Seine-et'lfame,  whose  a(Kregate  popnlatJon  in 
1790  was  2,986,894,  wbDe  In  18W  Ht  waa  bat 
2,565,498,  a  decrease  of  870,880.  Althon^ 
trifling,  this  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  ex- 
cept Seine-et-Marne.  This  is  one  of  tbe  most 
prosperous  departments  in  tbe  empire^  owing  to 
its  vicinity  to  the  capital,  bnt  thin  vioini^  and 
the  increasing  number  of  elegant  eoontty  aeata 
have  contributed  to  lessen  the  Mpnlation.  Ke 
case  is  nearly  tbe  same  with  Eare,  Ome,  and 
Oise,  whose  population  has  remained  nearly  ■t*' 
.  tionary.  Tbe  total  increase  for  tbe  last  60  years 
amounts  to  7,000,000.  The  N.  W,  region,  where 
Paris  is  utuatcd,  has  gained  the  moat :  then 
comes  tbe  S.  E.,  m  which  are  Lyons  and  )br- 
seilles.  If  we  diride  the  departments  Into  4 
classes  according  to  their  ratjo  of  Inoreaae,  we 
find  that  tbe  flnt  class  (SI  departments)  has  iur 
creased  80  per  cent,  the  2d  dase  86  per  osnL, 
tbe  8d  26  per  cent.,  while  the  4th  haa  been  ata- 
tionary  <v  deoreadng.    If  we  draw  an  imi^- 
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vaal  to41of  thewfaolepopulBtaon.  Thebirtha 
were  to  the  deaths  as  IIS  to  100,  and  to  the 
popolBtion  B3  1  to  SI,  For  the  last  10  or  13 
yean  the  annual  aTerage  of  muriageBwasSTS,- 
COO,  except  in  years  when  bread  wag  dear,  as  in 
184T  and  18M,  when  there  were  onlj  270,688 
aDdST0,90e  marriages.  In  1B&5,  notwithstaod- 
ing  the  high  price  of  proviaioas  and  the  increaaa 
in  the  army,  the  nomber  of  marriages  was  283,- 
4SS,  or  I  marriage  to  J27  inbabitanta.  The 
large  and  popolous  citiea  of  France  are  com- 
paratively few.  Paris,  the  capital,  has  (1866)  1,- 
178,362  inhabitants ;  Lyons,  wbicb  comes  next, 
baa  bat  266,960  ;  Marseilles,  215J9S ;  Bor- 
deani,  140,601;  Nantes,  101,019;  Rouen,  04,- 
645;  Toulouse,  92,223;  St.  Ctienne,  91,9SS; 
Lille,  71,386;  Strasbonrg,  65,120;  Havre,  62,- 
463 ;  and  Amiens,  62,149.— The  bulk  of  the 
French  nation  consiatB  of  the  descendants  of 
Gallo-Komans  mixed  with  German  and  Scandi- 
navian barbarians  (BorgaitdianB,  Goths,  Franka, 
and  Northmen),  who  invaded  Ganl  between  the 
6tb  and  lOth  centuries.  Bnt  the  latter  ele- 
ments are  iar  fl-om  being  important,  and  the 
French  may  be  called  a  neo-Latin  race ;  their 
language  partakes  of  the  aame  character,  beins 
Latin  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Germanic  and 
Celtic.  Although  the  various  races  have  melt- 
ed into  a  aingle  people,  some  of  the  original 
types  may  be  still  traced,  especialiy  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country  or  along  the  frontiers. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  2,600,000  in  num- 
ber, mostly  retain  the  characteristic  features  of 
tlieir  ancestors,  and  the  Breton  language  is  still 


md  Lorraine  are  inhabited  by  about 
1,300,000  Germans,  who  speak  both  German 
and  French ;  while  the  Corsicans  speak  Italian. 
There  are  beside  about  100,000  Jews  and  6,000 
gypsies,  scattered  or  wandering  over  the  coun- 
try.—The  shape  of  France  is  an  irregular  hex- 
agon, the  sides  of  which  mieht  be  drawn 
respectively  along  the  English  channel,  the  At- 
lantic, the  Pyr^n^es,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  the  last  side  running  from 
this  river  to  the  North  sea.  The  first  of  these 
eides,  or  the  N.  W,  coast,  presents  from  Dun- 
kirk to  the  mouth  of  the  Soinme  a  succeasion 
of  sandy  downs  from  which  project  Capes  Gria 
Nez  and  Blanc  Nez,  opposite  Dover.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Bomme  is  the  small  bay  of  St. 
Valery.  From  this  point,  sweeping  8.  W,  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  is  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  cliffe  of  chalk  and  mar], 
with  here  and  there  harbors,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Dieppe.  The  Seine  now  wi- 
dens into  a  small  bay,  bearing  the  name  of 
Seine,  Havre,  or  Calvados,  from  which  the  coaat 
line  mna  almost  due  W.,  fringed  by  a  ch^  of 
reefs,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  whence  it  takes 
aN.directionand  forms  the  square-shaped  penin- 
aula  of  Cotenlin.  On  the  N.  fiice  of  this  penin- 
sula, between  Capes  Barfleur  and  La  Hague,  lies 
the  magnificent  port  of  Cherbourg.  From  Cap* 
La  Hague,  a  low  shelving  shore,  interrupted  6j 
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granitic  cli£&,  runs  southward  to  the  bay  of  BhoneLfh6dIOffe,rMng1lpinboldcliiB^abol^ld• 
Gancale,  the  sandy  bottom  of  which  is  drj  at  in  good  ports,  the  Muu»pal  of  which  are  lUr- 
ebb  tide.  The  coast  then  resumes  its  westerly  seilles  and  Tonlon,  both  of  the  h'g^^  Impor* 
direction  to  form  the  triangular  peninsula  of  tance,  the  former  on  acooont  of  its  Iwge  and 
Brittany,  the  rocky  cliffs  ofwliich  present  a  wild,  always  increasing  trade  with  Algiers  and  th« 
grand,  and  desolate  aspect.  Beside  the  bay  of  East  the  latter  as  a  naval  and  muitary  station. 
Cancalc,  Brittany  is  washed  by  the  St.  Malo  roads  The  land  frontiers,  as  we  have  said,  are  but  partly 
and  the  bay  of  St.  Brieuc.  Its  extremity,  Cape  formed  by  physical  boundaries.  On  the  8.  the  di« 
St.  Mathieu  or  Finist^re,  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Tiding  line  follows  the  ridge  of  tiie  Pyr6o6ea,  with 
and  is  the  westernmost  point  of  France.  The  one  or  two  deviations  too  trifling  to  be  ncmced, 
coast  is  here  deeply  indented  by  a  magnificent  and  ends  with  the  lower  Bidaesoa.  On  the  £. 
bay,  capable  of  containing  at  least  500  ships  of  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  the  month  of  the  Lanter 
war,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  impor-  divides  BVance  from  the  grand  doohy  of  Baden. 
tant  military  seaport  of  Brest,  and  by  the  less  Toward  Switzerland,  the  frontier,  mnning  S.S. 
sheltered  bay  of  Douarnenez,  which  is  separated  W.,  starts  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Rhine^  fol- 
from  the  former  by  the  peninsula  of  Orozon.  lows  the  Donbs  to  its  feJ]&  thona '^^^  ^  ^^ 
From  the  point  which  projects  S.  of  the  bay  central  Jura  to  Mount  Rizon,  and  msSlj  the 
of  Douamenez,  the  coast,  gradually  declining  Laudon  to  its  month  in  the  Rhone.  This  river 
and  becoming  sandy  again,  recedes  £.  S.  £.  in  part  separates  France  from  Savoj ;  then  the 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  presenting  in  dividing  hue  winds  its  way  to  the  My^  follows 
succession  Cape  Penmark,  the  small  peninsulas  the  Cottian  Alps  and  the  northern  nd^  otf  the 
of  Quibcron  and  Sarzeau,  the  roads  of  Lorient|  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Yar,  and  ends  with  this 
and  the  bay  of  Croisic.  From  the  Loire  to  the  river  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  ooaventional 
Girondc,  the  shore,  continuing  low  and  sandy,  line  on  the  N.  £.  starts  in  a  6.  EL  direotioa  from 
is  indented  by  several  bays,  generally  protected  the  North  sea,  4  miles  £.  of  Dunkirk,  reaches 
by  islands,  and  presents  the  two  seaports  of  La  the  Lys,  which  it  foUows  down  for  a  fbw  miles^ 
Rochelle  and  Rochcfort  From  the  mouth  of  crosses  this  river  at  Menin,  mns  8.  £.,  paving 
the  Gironde  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyr^n^es,  the  a  few  miles  N.  of  Idlle.  Valenciennes^  and  Man- 
coast  is  but  an  unbroken  line  of  sandy  downs  beuge,  crossing  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre^ 
interspersed  with  marshes,  the  only  opening  to  recedes  S.  of  Philippeville  and  Marianbonrg^ 
vessels  being  the  basin  of  Arcachon.  Drifting  then  runs  N.  toward  the  Mense,  which  it  crossea 
sands  have  nere  covered  large  tracts  of  good  below  Charlemont ;  then  resuming  ito  winding 
soil,  and  within  the  lost  two  centuries  a  number  course  to  E.  S.  £.  it  mns  a  few  miles  K.  of  M6* 
of  scattered  cabins,  private  residences,  convents,  zicres,  Sedan,  Montm^y,  and  Thionvilk ;  thai 
and  even  whole  villages,  have  beeu  thus  com-  after  crossing  the  Moselle  N.  of  tMs  last  city^ 
nletely  buried.  Of  late  years  such  ravages  have  the  Sarre  near  Sarreguemines,  the  Yosges  N. 
been  partially  stopped  by  tlie  planting  of  beach  of  Bitche,  it  follows  the  Lanter  to  itsjbJl  into  the 
grass,  broom,  and  pine  trees.  Along  the  Atlan-  Rhine.  This  open  line  is  protected  by  a  seriet 
tic;  division,  which  is  685  m.  in  length,  there  of  strongholds  and  fortified  towns,  the  prinoipal 
are  many  islands,  including  Ushant  (Ouessant)  of  which  have  been  here  mentioned.—- Beside 
on  the  extreme  point  of  Brittany,  Belleisle,  the  two  great  mountain  chains  which  fbrm  fha 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  Noir-  boundaries  of  France  toward  Spain  and  Itidy, 
moutiers,  Dieu,  R6,  and  Oleron,  between  that  several  others  of  minor  importance,  belonging 
river  and  the  outlet  of  the  Gironde.  At  the  to  the  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  systems,  intersect 
entrance  of  the  English  channel,  near  the  Co-  the  country.  The  principal  of  these  chuns^ 
tentin  peninsula,  8  important  islands,  Jersey,  which  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  Enropean  wa- 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney  (Aurigny),  although  tershed,  starts  from  the  F^r^n^ea,  taking  first 
physically  belonging  to  France,  are  held  by  a  winding  course  E.  N.  £.  neariy  parallel  to  the 
Great  Britain.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  Mediterranean  shore,  then  setting  np  north* 
870  m.  long,  recedes  first  toward  the  N.  E.  in  a  ward,  nnder  the  names  of  Black  moontunti 
semicircular  curve  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  Cevennes,  and  COte  d^Or ;  near  lat  48^  where  it 
and  forms  what  is  improperly  called  the  gulf  of  is  called  the  platean  of  Langres  and  Monts  Fan- 
Lyons  (Fr.  gol/e  du  Lion) ;  bold  and  rocky  near  cilles,  it  mikes  a  curve  eastward,  and  then 
the  Pyr^n^es,  it  soon  lowers  into  a  sandy  beach,  branches,  projecting  northward  the  Voflges^  and 
intersected  by  a  number  of  lagoons,  such  as  southward  various  ridges  which,  throagh  the 
those  of  Thau  and  Valcards,  but  without  a  JuriL  connect  with  the  Alpe.  This  chain  thna 
single  good  harbor.  It  is  everywhere  bordered  divides  France  into  two  very  nneqnal  parts, 
by  shoals,  and  the  accumulation  of  land  is  such  the  sreater  doping  toward  the  Atlantic  and  tha 
09  to  require  constant  attention  to  prevent  the  English  channel,  uie  smaller  toward  the  Me^ 
filling  up  of  the  few  indifferent  ports  which  terranean.  Four  ranges,  the  general  directioii 
are  to  be  found  here.  Aigues-Mortes,  which  of  which  is  N.  W.,  bran^  off  from  this  water- 
was  formerly  an  accessible  port,  is  now  nearly  shed  and  separate  the  banns  ef  the  various  rir- 
Smiles  from  the  sea.  Agde,  notwithstanding  ers  flowinff  into  the  above  seas:  1,  thehiDa 
works  of  improvement,  affords  protection  only  known  as  we  eastern  Ardennes;  2,  the  weatem 
to  a  few  barks,  and  Cette  admits  only  vessels  Ardennes,  connectii^  with  those  of  Picardy  and 
of  the  smallest  size.    Beyond  the  moatii  of  the  Artois ;  8,  the  bram^  consisting  of  the  Horraa 
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uomiliiiiui,  tbe  hills  of  the  Orle&ns  forest,  of  the  naTigation  difiScnlt  and  dangerons.  A  great 

]ow«r  UTonnandy,  and  Monts  d*Arr6e,  running  dik^  called  the  *^  Levde  of  the  Loire,''   tiie 

mhng  the  17.  shore  of  Brittany ;  4,  the  moan*  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity,  bounds  the 

MnsofAnvergne,  which  may  be  more  properly  course  of  the  river  on  the  right  bank  firom 

edled  s  cluster,  of  which  the  hills  of  Limousin  Blois  to  Angers ;  this  vast  work  is  generally 

flid  Foltoa  are  but  the  continuation.    The  Py-  about  25  feet  high  and  iO  broad.  The  Garonne, 

tkoitB  also  send  some  secondary  ramifications  which  has  its  source  in  the  valley  of  Adan,  in 

tfroagh  the  S.  W.    The  highest  summits  of  Catalonia,  follows  one  of  the  passes  of  the 

tfds  great  chain  within  the  limits  of  France  are  I^r^^s,  flows  N.  E.  until  it  reaches  Toulouse, 

tte  ftc  dn  Midi  de  Ba^^res,  the  Pic  Long,  the  then  turns  toward  the  N.  W.  and  becomes 

Ibonr  de  Harbor^,  Mts.  Taillon  and  Vigne-  navisable ;  it  receives  the  Tarn  and  the  Lot, 

Hiifei  the  Pio  dn  Midi  de  Pan,  and  Mt.  Canigon,  whicn  run  E.,  passes  Bordeaux,  where  it  la 

irlioee  siunmits  are  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet  half  a  mile  wide,  and  meeting  the  Dordogne  a 

ibore  the  sea;  but  the  most  elevated,  such  as  few  miles  below  this  city,  takes  the  name  of 

nn  Pordn,  Posets,  and  Maladetta,  are  to  be  Gironde,  forms  several  islands,  and  falls  into 

ioiBid  in  Spain.  In  the  C^vennes  ridge,  Mts.  M^  the  sea  by  two  channels.    The  navigation  be- 

AiflEidLoz^re  are  about  6,000  feet  high.    The  tween  Bordeaux  and  the  sea  is  impeded  by 

Beenlet  and  the  Dole  tower  over  the  ranges  of  many  shoals ;  the  tide  flows  up  about  80  m., 

tte  Jura  to  about  5,000   feet.    Among   the  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  huge  billow 

minded  summits  of  the  Yosges,  which  are  that   sweeps  destructively  along   the   shore. 

known  under  the  name  of  *^  balloons,"  the  only  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  nuucaret    The 

one  deserving  notice  is  the  Ballon  d^ Alsace,  in  Adour,  rising  in  the  IVr6n4es,  has  a  semi-circu- 

IbeiCMithempart  of  this  chain.    The  group  of  lar  course  toward  the  bay  of  Biscay,  into 

Ajsmrgae  presents  the  Puy  de  D6me,  Mt.  Bore,  which   it   enters   after    receiving   numerous 

and  the  Plom>  dn  Cantal,  rising  to  a  height  of  mountain  streams.    The  E.  slope,  which  is  in- 

Aanrlr  5,000  feet.    The  loftiest  summit  is  to  be  clined  S.  toward  the  Mediterranean,  is  enclosed 

ftNnd  in  the  Alps :  Mt.  Pelvoux  reaches  an  ele-  between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps  on  one  side, 

filtioii  of  nearly  18,000  feet ;    next  to  it  come  the  C6te  d^Or  and  the  C^vennes  on  the  other. 

Ifia.  Gen^vre  and  Yiso.    On  an  average,  the  It  is  drained  almost  entirely  by  the  Rhone  and 

limmtidns  of  France  are  comparatively  low. —  its  branches.    The  Rhone  is  not  very  wide,  and 

Bw  j;reat  W,  slope  of  France  is  divided  into  8  runs  generally  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent. 

yevli^  one  inclined  toward  the  North  sea,  an-  It  reaches  France  after  issuing  from  the  lake  of 

olhwr  toward  the  English  channel,  and  the  third  Geneva,  runs  S.  and  forms  part  of  the  French 

itimacd  the  Atlantic.    The  first  is  drained  by  8  frontier  line,  then  makes  a  bend  westward,  loins 

ifrm :  the  Rhine,  which  scarcely  belongs  to  the  Sa6ne  at  Lyons,  and  flows  S.  to  the  Mediter- 

Hnmee,  rince  it  merely  runs  for  about  100  m.  ranean,  into  which  it  discharges  itself  by  sev- 

4ow  ft  portion  of  its  E.  frontier,  and  receives  eral  branches,  forming  a  delta.    It  is  joined  on 

tb^Moselle ;  the  Meuse,  which  flows  in  a  north-  the  left  by  the  Isere,  which  comes  from  Savoy, 

flMidirCM^on,  between  the  E.  and  W.  Ardennes ;  the  Drome,  and  the  rapid  Durance,  which  rises 

tM  the  Scheldt ;  the  last  two  are  properly  Bel-  in  the  Alps.    The  few  lakes  which  France  con- 

gjjBi^    The  Somme,  the  Seine,  the  Ome,  the  tains  scarcely  deserve  the  name ;  the  largest  is 

Tlrei  and  the  Ranee  flow  into  the  English  that  of  Grand  Lieu,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire; 

aiiflnnel.    The  Seine  rises  at  St.  Seina,  at  the  the  most  picturesque  are  those  of  Gerardmer  in 

iwC  of  the  C6te  d^Or,  runs  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  the  Yosges,  and  Nantua  in  the  southern  part  of 

iknra  in  its  sinuous  course  past  Troyes,  Paris,  the  Jura. — The  general  aspect  of  the  interior  of 

Booen,  and  other  cities,  receives  on  its  left  France  is  agreeably  diversifled.    The  banks  of 

tiw  Tonne,  and  on  its  right  the  Aube,  the  the  Seine  present  pleasant  landscapes,  with  fer- 

Mmie,  and  the  Oise,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  tile  and  well  cultivated  fields.  Those  of  the  Loire 

Bsne.    The  Atlantic  receives  the  Blavet,  the  have  few  attractions  in  the  upper  part  of  its 

'VQtine,  tiie   Loire,  the  S^vre-Niortaise,  the  course,  but  are  beautiful  below  Orleans;  the 

(Sltfente,  the  Gironde,  and  the  Adour.    The  neighborhood  of  Tours  has  been  characterized 

iMlra,  which  is  the  largest  river  and  waters  as  the  ^^  garden  of  France."    The  valley  of  the 

lio  -inoet  central  part  of  the  country,  rises  Garonne  is  covered  with  those  rich  vineyards 

It  iSie  Cayennes,  at  Mt.  M6zin,  runs  generally  which  send  their  produce  to  all  parts  of  the 

Mb  W.  as  far  as  Orleans,  and  thence  mostly  world.   Thelower  Khone  is  remarkable  for  pio- 

W.  B.  W.  with  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  turesque  grandeur.    The  Auvergne  mountams^ 

td^  fto  months.    It  receives  on  the  right  the  the  Pyr6n^es,theYosgea,  the  Jura,  and  the  Alps, 

HMir^  and  fhrther  down  the  Mayenne,  which,  abound  in  fine  scenenr.  Brittany  is  partly  cover- 

after  being  Joined   by  the  Sarthe,  assumes  ed  by  wide  heaths  and  naked  rocks. — ^Thegeolo- 

in  ite  lower  part  the  name  of  Maine ;  on  the  gical  outline  of  France  is  easily  marked.  A  belt 

Mt,  the  Allier,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Yi-  of  the  granitic  rocks  running  through  the  Yoe- 

cnne  swollen  by  the  confiuence  of  the  Creuse,  ges,  the  Alps,  the  Pyr^n^es,  and  the  peninsula  of 

and  the  Sdvre-Kantaise.    The  Loire  audits  Brittany,  forms  a  kind  of  basin,  in  the  centre  of 

tilbatary  streams,  particularly  those  from  the  which  a  pile  of  the  same  formation  rises.    This 

wNrth,  roH  down  immense  quantities  of  gravel  consists  ofthe  Auvergne  mountains, which,  being 

and  sand,  which,  continually  shifting,  render  mostly  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica- 
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ceons  schists,  bear  abimdant  traces  of  recent  vol-  "while  it  does  not  exceed  20  inches  in  the  lat- 

canic  activity ;  extinct  craters,  lava  streams,  &c.,  ter*    The  centre  of  Uie  country  eojojB  a  hapny 

present  an  interesting  field  for  the  observations  mediom  of  temperature  and  cUmate :  in  tiie  a. 

of  the  geologist.     The  primary  rocks  at  the  the  summers  are  Ions,  dry,  and  not     The 

circomference    are  of  the  greatest  diversity,  monntainons  region  of  Aayemie  is  visited  by 

the  granite  however  predominating  at  the  ex-  long  and  severe  winters.     The  departments 

tremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany.    The  in-  around  the  gulf  of  Lyons  are  subject  to  disa- 

tervals  between  the  external  belt  and  the  cen-  greeable  winds,  which  sometimes  prove  in- 

tral  nucleus  are  mostly  filled  up  by  secondary  jurious  to  the  crops ;  the  most  droaaed  is  Uie 

formations,  interspersed  with  tertiary  deposits.  mUtroL    Of  the  vegetable  products  Uie  most 

Both  are  interesting.    The  former,  which  are  generally  cultivated   are  wheats   rje,  maiie, 

calcareous  or  marly  and  generally  compact,  buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoesy  oolowort, 

contain  a  vast  number  of  shells,  madrepores,  black  poppy,  the  olive,  &c.    The  aTenwe  yield 

and  other  organic  remains ;  stretching  in  long  of  wheat  amounts  to  225,000,000  boshels ;  rye^ 

hill  ranges,  of  little  elevation,  they  run  through  88,000,000 ;  oats,  140,000 ;  barley,  fiO^OOO^OOO ; 

Lorraine,  Burgundy,  Franche  Comt6,  Dauphin^,  potatoes,  260,000,000.  The  chief  grain-growing 

and  Languedoc.     Many  are  steep  and  bare,  districts  are  the  departments  of  EnrMt-Loir 

or   covered  only  by  a  thin  vegetable   soil ;  (formerly  Beauce),  Aisne,  Kord,  Menrthe,  Mo- 

but  some,  the  hills  of  the  C6te  d'Or  espe-  selle,  Seine-et-Marne,  Seine-et-CflM|8eine-InlS- 

cially,    are   admirably  suited   for   the   vine,  rieure,  Somme,  and  Pas-de-GsIids,  Bar^y,  oats, 

The  most  remarkable  tract  of  tertiaiy  for-  oleaginous  seeds,  hops,  and  beet  root  are  most- 

mations   is   known  as  the  **  Paris  basin;"  a  ly  cultivated  in  the  department  of  If  old;  bn^- 

larger  one  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  val-  wheat  in  Brittany.    Meadows  and  pastores  are 

leys  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Adour,  while  sev-  principally  found  in  Normandy.  The  vineyardSi 

eral  others  of  smaller  extent  are  found  in  the  which  extend  through  no  fewer  than  76  depart- 

valleys  of  the  Khine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Allier.  ments,  yield  annniuly  about  900,000,000  gal- 

Thcse  are  mostly  calcareous,  enclosing  great  Ions  of  wine,  worth  about  $160,<XXK,000  at  the 

quantities  of  shells  and  the  remains  of  fossil  places  of  production;  neariy  the  4th  part  of  this 

mammalia  of  large  size.    The  district  around  amount  is  exported.    Apple  trees  are  abondant 

the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  is  entirely  alluvial. —  in  the  N.  n.,  and  the  IMormandy  eider  enjoys 

The  soil  of  France,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  su-  a  wide  reputation  in  France ;  hemp  ttid  Hax 

Eerior  quality ;  and  the  productive  part  of  it  are  raised  in  large  quantities  in  the  same  region ; 

ears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  entire  extent  attention  is  given  to  the  mnlbenry  tree  in  the 

of  the  country  than  in  most  other  European  S.  and  S.  E. ;  madder  is  suooes^hUT  c^vated 

states,  amounting  to  41,850,000  hectares  out  of  in  the  E.  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhioe  and  the 

62,768,600.    The  whole  may  be  distributed  in  Durance ;  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  departments 

the  following  manner:  arable  lands,  26,600,000;  of  Kord,  Pas-de-Calais,   Ginmde,   Baa-Rhin, 

meadows,    4,880,000  ;    vineyards,    2,130,000  ;  lUe-et-Vilaine,  Lot,  and  Lot-et-Garonne.    The 

orchards  and  gardens,  640,000 ;  miscellaneous  principal  forest  trees  are  the  chestant  on  the 

crops,  960,000 ;  copse  wood,  7,800,000 ;  heath  centru  mountains,  tiie  oi^  in  the  Vjtkafyn^  the 

land,  7,789,000 ;  ponds,  209,000 ;  roads,  rivers,  fir  in  the  Landes.      The  most  richly  wooded 

canals,  houses,  &c.,  2,920,000. — ^The  climate,  districts  are  the  Ardennes  table  Umd,  the  Yos* 

being  on  the  whole  temperate,  is  one  of  the  ges,  the  plateau  of  Langres,  the  C5te  d*Or,  the 

finest  in  Europe ;    it  is  however  greatly  di-  C^vennes  and  their  ramifications,  the  JorSi  and 

versified  by  the  differences  of  latitude,  ele-  the  Alps.  The  destruction  of  wood  has  been  oon- 

vation,  soil,   exporare,  &c.     In  this  respect,  siderable  within  the  last  two  centuries,  and  the 

France  has  been  divided  into  4  regions,  each  forests  do  not  cover  more  than  ^VV  ^^®  ^^<^ 

being  characterized  bv  a  special  production:  area  of  the  country.    The  principal  forests  still 

the  1st,  the  region  of  the  cereals,  extends  from  in  exii^nce  are  those  of  Oompidgne,  Font^no- 

the  northern  frontier  to  a  line  drawn  from  M6-  bleau,  L'Esterel,  Haguenau,  Bamboidlleti  VII* 

zi^resto  Nantes;  the  2d,  the  region  of  the  vine,  lers-Cotterets,  Orleans,  kc.    Tlie  Ttesuik  flotm 

is  comprised  between  this  line  and  another  pass-  comprisesupward  of  8d0generaand  ft,000niedM. 

ing  from  Strasbourg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gha-  — France  is  far  from  being  so  weU  stocked  with 

rente ;  the  8d,  through  which  the  cultivation  of  domestic  animals  as  she  ovmi  to  be,  ooosidering 

maize  prevails,  is  bounded  S.  by  a  line  extend-  her  extent  and  the  naturae?  her  soil.    llMBam* 

ing  from  Grenoble  to  Perpignan ;  and  the  4th,  hers  of  live  stock  in  1854  wereasfbUows:  hom- 

Uie  region  of  the  olive,  includes  the  most  south-  ed  cattle,  0,989,828 ;  sheep,  82,151,480 ;  hcMraes^ 

em  part  of  the  country.    The  air  is  generally  2,818,498;  mules  and  donkqrs,  787,860;  total, 

pure  and  healthy.    The  mean  annual  tempera*  45,697.111,  to  which   about  5,000^000  swine 

ture  of  different  parts  of  France  has  been  esti-  must  be  added.    This  insuffidenoj  of  stock 

mated  as  follows  by  Humboldt :  at  Toulon,  62^ ;  is  yearly  supplied   by  importation.     IHthin 

at  Marseilles,  69.5^ ;    at  Bordeaux,  56^  ;    at  the  last  40  years  great  attention  has  been  given 

Nantes,  56.2^ ;  at  Paris,  51.2^ ;  and  at  Dunkirk,  not  onlv  to  the  improvement  ^  native  breeds, 

60.6®.    More  rain  falls  annually  in  the  valley  of  but  to  the  introduction  of  for^m  onea,  wUdi 

the  Rhone  than  on  the  Atlantic  slope ;  the  av-  has  been  generally  snoeessftil.    The  best  breeds 

crage  fall  in  the  former  being  about  80  inches,  of  cattle  are  those  of  Anveigne  and  ChMeony; 
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fte  iheep  of  Beny  are  considered  the  finest ;  Hante-Hame,  HaQte-Sft6ne,  Is^re,  Eastern  and 

llie  fattert  swine  are  raised  in  Alsace,  Lor-  Lower  Pyr^n^s,  Ardeche,  Avejron,  d^.   They 

ndna^  and  the  Pyr^n^es ;  the  horses  of  Li-  yield  annually  about  680,000  tons,  and  give 

monsin,  Brittany,  Perche,  and  Normandy  are  employment   to   about  15,000  hands.     Mar- 

TCiiowned,  those  of  the  last  two  provinces  for  ble,  porphyry,  granite,  alabaster,  and  crystals 

fheir  strength  and  size;  the  mules  of  Poiton  do-  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  mountains ;  slate  in 


the  same   praise.    Poultry,  which  con-  the  Ardennes,  Maine-et-Loire,  and  Finistdro ; 

tribntaa  one  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  building  stone  of  various  kinds  everywhere. 

hnabandry  of  Fhince,  is  raised  with  peculiar  The  number  of  quarries  in  working  order  is  es- 

■Qooess  in  Maine,  Angonmois,  and  Burgundy,  timated  at  22,000,  giving  employment  to  over 

Siqgs  are  important  articles  of  export,  especially  80,000  hands.    Coid  beds  of  various  kinds  are 

to%i|^and.    Bees  are  principally  raised  in  the  also  numerous,  and  within  the  last  25  years 

departments  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean ;  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 

tiie  most  celebrated  honey  is  that  of  Narbonne.  working  of  mines.    The  most  productive  are 

Tbe  wild  animals  are  fast  diminishing  all  over  to  be  found  in  the  departments  of  Nord,  Loire, 

the  eomntry,  owing  to  the  progress  of  popula-  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  Aveyron,  &c.,  and  their  annual 

tkn;  the  black  bear  is  confined  to  the  higher  yield  is  about  2,000,000  tons.     Salt  mines  are 

liOMof  the  Alps  and  the  Pyr^n^s,  where  the  worked  in  the  departments  of  MeurUie,  Mo* 

km,  chamois,  and  wild  goat  are  also  found,  selle,  IIaute-8a6ne,  Doubs,  Jura,  Ari^e,  and 

The  liynz  I4>pear8  rarely  in  these  mountains  Basses-Pyr^n^es,  while  salt  marshes  exist  along 

and  the  O^vennes.     Wolves,  notwithstanding  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sea  coast  The  produce 

the  active  war  of  extermination  carried  on  of  both  amounts  to  nearly  1,200,000,000  lbs. 

igdnst  them,  are  still  numerous  in  some  central  annually.   Lead  is  extensively  scattered  through 

dmrtments,  especially  the   mountainous  dis-  the  mountainous  districts,  especially  in  Brittany. 

trieti.    Tbe  wild  boar,  roebuck,  and  fox  abound  Copper  is  abundant  in  the  Pyr^n^  Alps,  and 

in  aU  well  wooded  parts.    The  red  and  fallow  Vosges.     Together  with   these  metals,  zinc, 

dev  are  becoming  rare,  while  hares  and  rabbits  cobalt,  and  manganese  are  found.     Alum  is 

aiie  ahmidant    Several  kinds  of  squirrels,  the  gathered    in    Haut-Rhin,    Aisne,    Oise,    and 

polecat,  weasel,  marten,  hedgehog,  and  other  Aveyron.  The  mineral  springs,  which  are  about 

nail  animals,  are  common.    Otters  and  a  few  860  in  number,  are  divided  into  cold  and  hot, 

beavers  are  found  in  some  of  the  southern  ferruginous,  gaseous,  sulphureous,  and  salt  wa- 

atxeaiDB.    Reptiles  are  few ;  a  venomous  kind  of  ters ;  the  most  renowned  are  those  of  Aix,  St. 

irfper  and  a  harmless  adder  ore  to  be  found  in  Amond,  Bagndres,  Balaruc,  Bardges,  Bourbon- 

ao0e  regions.  Among  the  birds,  which  are  very  Lancy,  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  Cauterets,  Eaux- 

mtnerons^are  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  &c.  The  Bonnes,  Forges,  Mont  Dor^  Plombidres,  Vichy, 

threia  and  coasts  generally  abound  with  fish ;  &c, — ^France  is  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 

Uwries  are  consequently  an  important  item,  try,  whether  we  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 

and  a  |;reat  sonrce  of  wedth.    Cancale  and  Ma-  tent  of  lands  under  cultivation  or  the  number  of 

rannesfiimiBh  excellent  oysters.    The  pilchard  hands  employed  in  it.    Out  of  her  whole  area, 

fldierT,  which  is  conducted  mostly  on  the  shores  54  per  cent  is  given  to  agriculture.    The  whole 

of  Brittany,  is  the  most  important  of  all ;  about  agricultural  population,  amounting  to  20,851,- 

aOOO  barrels  of  salted  pilchards  are  sent  into  628,  as  before  mentioned,  is  distributed  as  fol- 

le  market  annually,  and  the  inhabitants  on  the  lows:  proprietary  farmers,  7,159,284;  tenant 

€Oatt  live  in  great  part  on  fresh  pilchards  during  farmers,  4,000,848 ;   day  laborers,  6,122,747 ; 

Iha  season.     The  herrmg  fishery,  the  head-  servants,  2,748,268 ;  woodmen,  820,986.    This 

ooarten  of  which  are  at  Dieppe,  has  also  some  population  works  upon  a  capital  which  has  been 

boMrtanoe,  as  well  as  the  sole,  ray,  and  mack-  assessed  at  $8,985,890,000,  thus  divided :  lands 

era  ilidieries.    The  tunny  fishery,  much  less  and  buildings,  $7,877,480,000 ;  implements  and 

nrodnctive,  is  pursued  on  the  shores  of  the  furniture  of  farms  and  houses,  $681,750,000; 

Medtterranean.    The  coasting  fisheries,  which  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  $426,220,000.    The  annual 

empk^  28,000  hands  and  7,000  boats,  bring  gross  income  of  ^e  above  capital  is  estimated 

aboot  $8,000,000  a  year  to  the  country.    Dun-  at  about  $1,700,000,000.  This  has  been  increas- 

UAi  Boologne,  St.  Yalery-sur-Somme,  Dieppe,  ing  at  a  rapid  rate ;  during  the  18th  century  it 

Ftemp.  and  St.  Malo  send  yearly  a  number  of  scarcely  reached  $800,000,000 ;   under  Napo- 

Mm  which  engage  in  the  herring,  mackerel.  Icon  I.  it  swelled  to  about  $600,000,000,  and 

co£  and  whale  fisheries. — ^The  mineral  wealth  has  thus  nearly  trebled  in  less  than  50  years. 

of  IVance  is  at  once  large  and  diversified,  al-  This  result  may  be  said  to  have  been  obtained 

thoof^  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  found  in  but  more  through  the  abundant  resources  of  the 

ynaj  atnaU  cnantities.     The   former  appears  country  than  by  improvements  in  husbandry. 

in  some  small  streams  fiowing  from  the  Pyrd-  It  is  indeed  only  within  late  years  that  the  new 

nto ;  a  few  mines  of  the  latter  are  wrought,  but  methods  of  culture  which  have  proved  so  sncoe»s- 

with  littib  profit ;  while  the  precious  metal  is  ex-  ful  in  England  and  elsewhere  have  t)een  tried  in 

tnwted  in  larger  quantities  from  lead  and  copper  France  upon  a  large  scale.    The  small  flurmers 

ores.  Lam  bedsofiron  ore  are  found  in  nearly  all  show  unreasonable  repugnance  to  anydepart- 

parta  of  fiance ;  they  are  mostly  wrought  in  the  ure  from  their  traditional  system ;  and  many  of 

dspattments  of  Ardennes,  Uaut-Rhin,  Moselle,  them  still  stubbornly  adhere  to  old  erroneous 
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notions,  which  can  only  be  dispelled  in  the  Tours,  &c.,  are  the  prlnc^ud  Beats  of  thk  im- 

conrse  of  time  by  the  example  and  success  of  portant   and  trolr  national  xnannfaotore,  the 

their  more  enlightened  neighbors.    The  minute  excellence  of  whidi  is  sufficientij  proved  by  the 

subdivision  of  landed  property,  and  the  small  fact  that  }  of  its  products  are  exported.    The 

capital  which  each  one  has  at  his  disposal,  are  manufactures   of  Jewelry  and   bronze  goods 

also  hindrances  in  the  way  of  rapid  improvement  amount  annually  to  over  $18,000,000;   their 

— ^The  weights  and  measures  now  used  in  France  principal  seat  is  Paris.  .  The  capital  is  also  the 

were  intrc^uced  soon  after  the  first  revolution,  great  centre  of  the  fabrication  of  surgical  and 

and  the  use  of  the  old  is  forbidden  by  law,  al-  philosophical  instruments,  books,  and  what  b 

though  the  old  names  are  retained,  the  values  especially  called  VarticU-inoda,    The  poblish* 

which  they  express  being  calculated  by  the  new  ing  business  is  also  carried  on  with  some  activity 

standard.    The  unit  of  length  is  tt.tvV.it^t  of  a  in  Lyons,  Tours,  and  several  other  large  cities. 

quadrant  of  the  meridian,  or  distance  from  the  Lace,  tulle,  and  embroideries  are  mostly  mana- 

equator  to  the  north  pole,  and  this  quadrant,  as  factured  in  and  around  Nan<7,  St.  Qoeiitin,  and 

ascertained  by  MM.  Delambre  and  Mechain  by  Metz.    Iron  works,  over  600  in  number,  em- 

measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  ploying  40,000  workmen,  are  to  be  firand  in 

parallels  of  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  is  equal  to  various    parts  of  France,  and  partieolarlj  in 

82,808,992  English  feet.    The  unit  of  length,  or  Nievre ;  the  product  of  pig  iron  has  been  on 

ffUtre^  is  therefore  about  39.37070  English  inch-  the  increase,  and  is  now  estimated  at  600,000 

es.    From  the  metre  all  other  measures  are  dc-  tons,  worth  about  $20,000,000;  that  of  wrought 

rived  by  a  system  of  decimal  multiplication  and  iron  is  about  400,000  tons,  valued  at  $86^000,000. 

division,  and  their  names  are  formed  on  the  sim-  The  making  of  cutiery,  which  em^oys  60,000 

pie  principle  of  adding  a  Greek  prefix  when  the  workmen,  is  principiuly  carried  on  at  Pari% 

measure  is  a  multiple  of  the  metre,  and  a  Latin  Langres,  Oh&tellerault,  HoulinS|  and  Thiers; 

prefix  when  it  is  a  fraction.    Thus,  a  decametre  hardware  is  produced  at  the  same  plaoes,  as 

=  10  metres,  a  hectometre  =100  metres,  a  well  as  St.  £tienne,  Strasbonrg,  Gharleville,  Acl 

kilometre  =  1,000  metres,  a  myriametre  =  There  are  manufactories  of  nne  porcelain  and 

10,000  metres ;  and  a  decimetre  =  ^^  of  a  me-  earthenware  at  S^vres^  Limoges,  Ifeven^  Hon- 

tre,  a  centimetre  =  ^j^,  a  millimetre  =  tVw  tereau,  and  Sarreguemines,  the  products  of  which 

The  unit  of  square  measure  is  the  are  or  square  amount  to  $6,000,000  a  year;  the  poieelain  of 

decametre  (100  square  metres)   =   119.6033  Sevres  is  mudk  and  iustiy  esteemed.    About 

square  yards,  or  about  ^  of  on  acre.    The  unit  10,000  hands  are  empu^ed  at  watcihmakiog  in 

of  solid  measure  is  the  sQre^  or  cubic  metre  and  around  Besan^on,  Montb^liard,  PontarBtf, 

=  86.3166  cubic  feet;  that  of  liquid  measure  and  Versailles.    Leather  is  mann&ctored  to  the 

is  the  litre  or  cubic  decimetre   =   61.02705  value  of  $36,000,000,  of  which  $1,400,000  w<»th 

cubic  inches,  or  nearly  \l  of  on  imperial  gallon,  is  for  gloves.    The  woollen  mannlSMtnrs  is  of 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gramme^  which  is  the  paramount  importance ;  its  ohief  seats  are  Se- 

weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  dan,  Louviers,  and  Elbenf^  for  cloths ;  Yervin^ 

at  its  temperature  of  greatest  condensation.  Eheims,  Amiens,  Arras,  St.  Omer,  Boobaiz,  ima 

It  is  equal  to  15.4325  grains  troy,  or  about  Tourcoing,  for  flannels  and  other  ooarsestnfflB; 

4 J  of  a  dram  avoirdupois.    The  compounds  of  Paris,  Beauvais,  and  Aubnsson,  for  Garpets;  the 

these  weights  and  measures  are  formed  and  total  value  of  woollen  flftbrics  is  i»«*rT»atiMt  at 

named  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  neariy  $90,000,000.    The  cotton  maniifiwtiire^ 

metre.  The  monetary  unit  is  the /rano  (silver),  employing  no  fewer  than  170,000  woriaaen, 

which  weighs  76.5  grains,  and  is  worth  about  amounts,  including  all  kinds  of  fSsJirioB^taiiearily 

19.2  cts.  U.  S.  currency.    Its  fractions  are  $120,000,000  a  year.    It  is  mostiy  oanled  on  in 

the  centime  =  ^J^  of  a  franc,  and  the  decime  the  aepartments  of  Hant  and  Bas  Blun,  Kord, 

=  jV  of  a  franc. — Manufactures,  although  like  Aisne,  and  Seine-Inf<&rienre.    linens  are  msntt- 

agriculture  laboring,  as  a  general  rule,  under  factui^  principally  in  the  N.  provinoea.    St 

the  want  of   large   capital,  have   been  pro-  Quentin,  Valenciennes,  and  Oambrai  prodnoe 

gressing  steadfastly ;  and  as  respects  the  extent  the  best  cambrics ;  I^onsand  Al'^fff^t  tliabsst 

and  vafue  of  her  products,  France  ranks  as  a  muslins.    Mirrors  of  superior  quality  are  mans* 

manufacturing  country  next  to  Great  Britain.  &ctured  at  St  Gobain,  St  Qnirin,  andCirej; 

While  she  can  scarcely  enter  into  competition  other  glass  wares  of  various  kinds  give  eoylov- 

with  the  latter  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ment  to  10,000  hands,  distributed  m  S60  estaiK 

goods  and  several  other  valuable  articles,  she  ILdiments,  the  annual  prodoot  amoonfting  to 

excels  her  and  other  countries  in  nearly  all  nearly  $6,600,000.    There  are  about  800  sqgsr 

those  requiring  particular  taste  and  elegance,  houses  for  tlie  mannfSEUstore  of  beet  root  nuBsr, 

French  industry  is  the  ruler  and  sreat  purveyor  giving  an  annual  prodnot  of  160,000^000  Iba. 

of  fashion.    Her  silk  goods  hold  the  most  prom«  Shipbuilding  is  prrndpallv  earried  on  at  Qier- 

inent  place  in  this  respect    The  number  of  silk  bonig^  BrestBoohefort,  luraeiUfla^  Todloii,  and 

looms  amounts  to  over  80,000,  employing  170,-  Bor£anx.--The  great  artides  of  e^KVt  eonslst 

000  workmen,  and  producing  goods  worth  over  of  silk,  woollen,  and  other  mannfiMlared  goodiL 

$50,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  about  wines  and  brandies,  Joiners' and  edilnetaiakeca^ 

$16^00,000  worth  of  ribbons  manufactured  at  wares,  leather,  bronae,  steeLand  inm  wareiy  pA- 

S t  Etiennc.  This  place,  Lyons,  Avignon,  Nimes,  per,  refined  sugsr,  chlnai  esraieit  andi^taH ' 
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ts  comprise  nil  sorts  of  colonial 
.......      ,  wool,  Bnaar,  coffee,  apioM,  df  e- 

__  _  k,  mr  iUk,  woollen,  hemp,  flax,  ooal,  cop- 
Mr,MtaBjddes,&o.   These  are  mostly  brouglit 
|a  JI^Millei,   Havre,  Bordeaax,  Nanus,  La 
g^  Dunkirk,  Boitlogiie,  St.  Malo,  Lorieot, 
i,  Oette,  &0.,  which  are  also  tho  oallets 
'  'ion.    The  following  tables,  compiled 

t  official  pnblicationB,  show  the  offl- 

dd  tai  acAnal  valoes  of  the  commerce  of 
JftuM^  distingaisbed  as  "general"  and"Bpe- 


Sficui  CmameM. 


tfitftt 


t-*ha  fcnner  term  wmprehendmg  aU  the  These  figure  do  not  inclnde  the  imports  and 

£!l.*^?^  ""*  tie  latter  o^j  the  exports  If  ([old  and  sUver,  which  weVe  as  M- 

fijdMMsUcwnsumption  and  fte  ei-  ]„^  i„  i868-the  valnes  being  expressed  in 

€C  Frencn  prodnce  and  niannfsotnrea,  jy^t^^. 


■1  T^ae  is  that  fixed  hj  law  in  I8S6. 
•  an  girea  in  mOlions  of  francs. 


rf«i<H  wui. 

i..p«.. 

br-K 

DS^IWMOO 

Totd 

i4S.ioa«<» 

10  jnrn  ending  with  1868  was  as  follows: 

P~el<«  null. 

f-m        1        EfH^ 

SJS 

>Ti:K 

TcW 

•  S1T.S1T.S0C 

S08.T>M» 

porta  over  exports  being  808,787,500  francs. 
The  following  tables  show  the  prindpal  articles 
of  special  commerce: 
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piftmental  roads  are  tolerably  good,  but  tbe  ntioD,  gives  its  sanction  to  the  measares  vhich 
communal  are  indifferent,  and  too  often  ont  of  have  been  adopted  by  the  deputies.  There  are 
repair,  as  the^r  are  not  like  the  others  under  the  88  ambassadors  or  ministers  plenipotentiary  of 
dmige  of  civil  engineers  appointed  by  the  gov-  France  to  foreign  countries,  with  an  eqnal  nnm- 
cnunent.  The  canals,  79  in  number,  have  an  her  ofsecretariesofembassy  or  legation,  and  113 
agypnegate  length  of  8,600  miles;  among  the  consuls,  24  of  whom  are  styled  consuls-general. 
pnncipal  are :  the  southern  canal  (canal  du  The  internal  administration  of  each  deportment 
mUU)j  which  runs  from  Cette  to  Toulouse,  is  in  tbe  hands  of  a  prefect,  who  is  assisted  by 
where  it  joins  the  Garonne,  and  tims  connects  a  council  of  prefecture,  and  has  under  his  direc- 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic ;  the  canal  tion  the  sub-prefects  of  the  arrondissements ;  a 
ef  Burgondv,  between  the  Yonno  and  the  mayor,  aided  by  a  municipal  council,  is  at  the 
Setee,  and  the  canal  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  head  of  each  commune.  Councils  of  arrondisse- 
cooneeting  these  two  rivers ;  the  canal  of  the  roent  and  councils  of  department  hold  sessions 
centre,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Sa6ne ;  the  of  a  few  days  every  year  to  reflate  the  assess- 
Loing,  Briare,  and  Orleans  canals,  oi)ening  a  ment  of  taxes  and  give  expression  to  the  wishes 
coamanicaUon  between  the  Seine  and  the  and  wants  of  their  respective  communities. 
Loire ;  the  8t  Quentin  canal,  which  is  remark-  Such  are  the  administrative  arrangements  all 
able  for  its  tnnncJ,  and  connects  the  Oise  with  the  over  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  de- 
8cMdt;  the  canal  of  Brittany,  tlie  longest  of  partmcnt  of  the  Seine  and  the  city  of  Lyons, 
all,  ranning  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  a  distance  of  whicli  have  an  organization  of  their  own. — ^For 
SSO  miles.  Tlie  aggregate  length  of  land  and  the  admin'istration  of  justice  France  has  27 
watercommonicalions  in  the  interior  of  France  imperial  courts  established  in  so  many  of  the 
li  reekoned  at  547,500  miles.  The  railways,  principal  cities,  and  holding  jurisdiction  over 
highways,  and  canals  are  placed  under  the  su-  from  one  to  7  departments.  Thev  are  composed 
periotendence  of  a  special  department  known  of  a  president,  several  vice-presidents,  and  from 
as  the  board  of  engineers  of  bridges  aud  public  20  to  60  councillors,  to  whom  must  be  added  an 
waya  0nffenieuri  de$  ponts  et  ehau8see$.)  Each  attorney  or  procureur  general,  assisted  by  ad- 
departooent  has  its  chief  engineer ;  and  the  de-  vocates  general  and  substitutes.  The  principal 
partments  are  divided  into  16  circuits  under  the  of  these  courts  is  tliat  of  Paris.  Under  them, 
eontrol  of  division  inspectors. — ^The  present  gov-  each  arrondissement  has  its  court  of  original  or 
eniment  of  France,  as  established  by  the  const!-  primary  jurisdiction  (tribunal  civil  ou  de  pre' 
tnAasL  of  Jan.  14,  1852,  is  virtually  an  absolute  miere  instance) ;  eacu  canton,  its  tribunal  of 
moittrchy,  the  head  of  which  is  styled  em-  justice  of  the  peace  and  its  simple  police  court 
peror;  the  crown  has  been  declared  hereditary  At  the  head  of  the  judiciary  establishment 
u  the  male  line  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  The  stands  the  court  of  cassation,  which  is  a  supe- 
whole  of  the  executive  power  centres  in  the  rior  court  of  appeal  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
hands  of  the  emperor,  who  employs  10  minis-  cases ;  its  decisions  are  invested  with  the  high- 
ten,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  following  depart-  est  authority.  The  crime  of  high  treason  falls 
menta:  1,  the  state  and  imperial  household;  2,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  exceptional  high 
JiwUce;  S,  finance;  4,  home  or  the  interior ;  5,  court  of  justice.  The  courts  of  assize  are  or;^- 
foielgn  affiiirs;  6,  war;  7,  navy;  8,  public  in-  izedwitli  juries,  but  take  cognizance  of  crimmal 
atmctioii  and  worship ;  9,  agriculture,  com-  coses  only.  The  court  of  accounts  {caur  dee 
merce,  and  public  works ;  10,  Algeria  and  the  ccmptea\  although  not  a  regular  tribunal,  may 
eoloniea.  The  last  was  created  June  24,  1858,  be  also  mentioned  here;  it  is  established  to 
its  duties  having  been  previously  performed  by  audit  and  examine  all  the  accounts  connected 
tbe  nuoister  of  die  navy.  To  these  were  added  with  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  Beside 
from  1851  to  1853  a  ministry  of  police,  which  the  regular  judiciary  courts,  tribunals  of  corn- 
has  been  merged  in  the  home  department.  The  merce  and  councils  of  prud^hammee^  chiefly 
legislative  power,  which  is  in  fact  uuder  the  composed  of  commercial  men,  are  establbhed  in 
immediate  control  of  the  executive,  is  nominal-  the  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial 
It  divided  between  3  great  bodies  politic:  1,  towns,  to  decide  upon  cases  connected  with 
ttie  aenate,  consisting  of  not  over  150  members,  trade  and  manufactures.  The  penitentiary  in- 
appointed  for  life  by  the  emperor,  and  of  the  stitutions  of  France  have  somewhat  improved 
ardiblshops,  marshals  of  the  empire,  and  ad-  during  the  last  20  years,  but  are  still  far  from 
inlrala,  who  are  defacU)  entitled  to  seats;  2,  being  as  complete  and  perfect  as  they  ouffht  to 
tbe  legislative  body,  comprising  267  deputies,  be  in  a  highly  civilized  community.  Beside  the 
who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  5  years ;  3,  the  hagnes  of  Brest,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  most  of 
coonoil  of  state,  consisting  of  40  councillors,  the  inmates  of  which  have  been  lately  trans- 
40  masters  of  requests,  and  40  auditors,  v^  of  ported  to  the  penal  colonies  of  Guiana,  there 
them  appointed  and  removable  at  will  by  the  are  20  central  ])risons  for  convicts  of  varions 
emperor.  This  council  is  intrusted  with  the  grades,  the  principal  being  at  Clairvaux,  Gaillon, 
prepara^n  of  the  various  bills  and  administra-  Melun,  Poissy,  Mont  St  Michel,  Clermont,  kc» 
tive  regulations;  the  legislative  body  examines  They  contain  an  average  of  about  17,000  per- 
and  votes  upon  such  bills  as  are  introduced  by  sons.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  annnally 
the  ministers ;  the  senate,  the  province  of  which  from  35,000  to  40,000  individuals  under  confine- 
is  tbe  preservation  of  the  laws  and  the  const!-  ment  or  the  surveillance  of  the  police. — ^Reli- 
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^ons  toleration  is  exercised  to  its  foil  extent,  Boideanx,  Oaen^  Clermont,  DQoii,  Donay,  Gn- 

and  the  law  secures  equal  freedom  and  protec-  noUe,  Lyons,  MontpeOier,  Nancy.  Paris,  Poi- 

tion  to  every  kind  of  worship.   A  vast  m^ority  tiers,  Rennes,  Stra^boarg^  and  Tookmse.    Each 

of  the  population  belong  to  the  Roman  Catho-  academy  is  governed  by  a  rector,  with  an  acad- 

lio  church.    The  French  government  sopports  emy  in^>ector  for  every  deputment.    The  ree- 

not  onlv  the  pastors  of  this  church,  but  also  tor  is  assisted  by  an  academical  ooonoil,  of 

those  of  the  Protestant  and  Jewbh  communions,  which  he  is  the  nresiding  officer;  the  academy 

France,  including  its  colonies,  is  divided  into  85  inspector,  by  a  aepartmental  cooncil  presided 

Catholic  dioceses,  70  of  which  are  bishoprics,  over  by  the  prefect.  Three  grades  of  iDstmction 

and  15  archbishoprics,  viz. :  Aiz,  Albi,  Auch,  are  recognized,  superior,  secondary,  and  prima- 

Avignon,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  0am-  ry.  Superior  instruction,  embradog  the  highest 

brai,  LyonSjParis,  Rheiras,Rouen,  Sens,  Toulouse,  branches  of  human  knowledge  only,  is  given  by 

and  Tours.    Only  5  of  the  bishoprics  are  out  a  number  of  fcicnlties,  the  pntfeasarabips  of 

of  France  proper,  viz. :  Algiers,  La  Reunion,  which  are  intrusted  to  men  of  tried  cq>acity  and 

Ajaccio,  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe.    Every  talent.  Thereare  8  facoltiesoC  theology  (6  Cath- 

bishop  and  archbishop  is  assisted  by  vicars-  olic,  2  Protestant^  9  of  law,  8  of  medicine,  16 

general  and  a  chapter.  The  dioceses  are  divided  of  science,  and  16  of  letters,  fieooodaiy  iDstroc- 

into  parishes,  which,  according  to  their  impor-  tion,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  cnnioulam  of 

tance,  are  intrusted  to  priests,  holding  for  life,  American  universities,  is  supplied  by  secondary 

with  assistants,  or  to  mere  officiating  minis-  schools  of  medicine  and  pbannacy,  imperial 

ters  removable  at  will  by  the  bishops.    There  lyceums  and  communal  coUegea,  nnder-aemi- 

are  175  vicars-general,  661  canons,  8,388  curates  naries,  chiefly  for  theolo^cal  atndenta,  private 

with  7,190  vicars,  and  29,587  officiating  minis-  institutions,  and  schools.    On  March  1, 1854, 

ters.    Each  diocese  has  a  seminary  for  the  in-  there  were  61  lyceums,  with  21,076  popils ;  258 

struction  of  clergymen ;  theological  colleges  or  communal  colleges,  with  27,905  papila ;  and 

faculties  exist  at  Paris,  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  1,081  private  schools  and  institntiona  (825  of 

Rouen,  and  Toulouse.    The  French  Protestants  them  under  the  direction  of  laymen,  256  con- 

mostly  belong  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  or  ducted  by  clergymen),  with  an  aggregate  num- 

Oalvinist  churches;  they  number  about  4,000,-  berof  68,657  pupils;  the  nnder-seminaries  not 

000.  The  Lutherans,  who  live  principally  in  the  included.    The  above  two  branches  of  pab- 

departmentsofUaut-Rhin,Bas-Khin,Doubs,and  lie  instruction  are  under  the  vpecM  control 

Seine,  have  249  pastors,  with  presby terial  coun-  of  the  rectors  and  academy  in4)ector&    The 

oils  and  consistories  under  the  superintendence  third,  primary  instruction,  is  espeisially  intmst- 

of  a  directory  at  Strasbourg,  where  their  chief  cd  to  the  care  of  the  prefects,  uded  hv  special 

theological  seminary  and  a  faculty  are  situated,  inspectors.    For  primary  instructioa  there  are 

The  Oalvinists,  who  mostly  inhabit  the  depart-  460  high  schools,  and  68,000  primanr  acbods 

ments  of  Seine,  Gard,  Oharente-Inf^rieure,  Ar-  established  all  over  the  'countxy.     Inese  ara 

ddche,  Drome,  Tarn,  Tam-et-Garonne,  Lot-et-  supported  by  the  commnnea;  ptft  of  their  pa- 

Gkironne,  Lozdre,  and  Deux  Sevres,  have  507  pils  are  admitted  free  of  expense;  the  others 

church  pastors,  presby  terial  councils,  91  consis-  pay  a  trifling  annual  chaige.    Asyloms  for  chil- 

tories,  a  central  council  sitting  at  Paris,  and  a  dren  complete  the  establishments  of  primary 

theological  college  at  Montauban.    The  Jews,  instruction.    Normal  schools  for  the  eancatioa 

numbering  about  100,000,  who  are  found  princi-  of  primary  teachers  exist  in  neariy  all  the  dkh 

Eally  in  the  large  towns  of  the  east  and  south,  partments,  and  have  worked  aatianictorily.  A 
ave  synagogues  at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Oolmar,  superior  normal  school,  establishcnd  at  Paris,  ia 
Metz,  Nancy,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  with  a  the  seminary  from  whidi  come  the  maiority  of 
central  council  in  the  capital.  Their  pastors  con-  the  professors  appointed  in  the  imperial  lyoeoma : 
sist  ofa  great  rabbi  of  thecentral  council,  7  great  this  institution  has  been  of  great  service*  and 
synagogue  rabbis,  58  rabbis,  and  61  officiating  many  of  its  alumni  have  gained  a  acientifio  or 
ministers.  The  clergy  of  the  Oatholic  church,  literary  reputation.  In  connection  with  tldsi 
which,  previous  to  the  French  revolution,  was  the  we  must  mention  the  French  school  at  Atheoa, 
holder  of  fully  one  third  of  the  landed  property,  to  which  a  number  of  young  men  ihmi  the  nor* 
and  had  a  yearly  income  amounting  to  very  near  mal  school  are  sent  by  the  government  to  per- 
$40,000,000,  now  receive  a  salary,  the  aggregate  feet  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 
amount  of  which  is  scarcely  over  $5,oi5o,000.  Gondidates  for  the  Oatholic  priesthood  are  eda* 
— >The  government  has  a  direct  and  supreme  cated  in  high  ecclesiastical  schools  or  great  sem- 
control  over  public  instruction,  through  the  in-  inaries  under  the  exclusive  control  of  theCath* 
strumentality  of  that  powerful  institution  known  olic  bishops;  ministers  are  prepared  in  the 
as  the  university  of  France,  and  the  combined  Protestant  seminaries  at  Strasbourg  and  Moot- 
action  of  its  civil  officers  in  the  administration  aubsn ;  rabbis  in  the  central  rabbinic  achool 
thereof.  The  minister  of  public  instruction,  at  Metz.  These  schools  are  of  conne  oat  of 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  organization,  the  polo  of  the  university.  So  are  also  the  oel* 
is  assisted  by  an  imperial  council  and  a  body  of  ebrated  polytechnic  school,  where  naval,  mili- 
18  inspectors-general.  Tlie  country  is  divided  tary,  and  civil  engineers,  artillery  ofiKcerSi  Acu, 
into  16  districts,  each  with  its  academy;  the  are  educated;  the  miiiUuy  schools  of  St.  Gyr« 
seats  of  these  institutions  are  at  Aix,  Besanyon,  La  Fl^he,  and  Saomur ;  the  praotioal  achoola 
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ind  engineering,  &c;  all  of  wliidi  are  at  Oharenion,  near  Paris;  foundling  hoe- 

fha  ■apervislon  of  the  minister  of  nitala,  6bo^     Poor-relief  boards    (bureaux  de 

te  other  practical  schools  connected  (ner^fauanee)^  at  least  7,000  in  number,  give 

with  tlie  VB,Yji  dvil  engineering,  the  mines,  either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  to  over  700,- 

— ■iifarfiiiiffl  fiMfntii^ffiri.  iiiri  iniiiinrtii  nljr  (  nn  000  individaals.     Yarioos  sodedes   for  the 

ttuDed  bj  the  ministers  to  which  they  more  assistance  of  prisoners  or  the  sick,  and  a  vast 

ficp«|j  belong.    The  central  school  of  art  and  number  of  philanthropic  associations  of    all 

-^      *~  "area  at  Paris,  a  dependency  of  the  kinds,  are  dispersed  throughout  the  country. 

<xr  poUic  works,  deserves  particular  There  are  46  manU-4e-pieU  (pawnbroking  es- 

OQ  aoooont  of  its  general  usefulness,  tablishments),  with  a  capital  of  nearly  $10,000,- 

nt  in  a  higher  sphere  are  the  college  of  000,  making  yearly  loans  to  the  amount  of  about 

where  leotores  are  delivered  on  the  $12,000,000.    Such  loans  are  gratuitous  in  5  of 

toincs  of  science  and  literature;  the  the  above  establishments;  interest  in  the  others 

of  natural  history,  an  admirable  coUeo-  varies  from  2  to  15  per  cent    1^  first  savings 

tiOQ  of  animid,  vegetable,  and  mineral  wealth,  bank  (cause  cTipar^ne)  was  established  in  1818 

d  with  the/ordftn  deeplantee;  and  the  at  Paris ;  and  on  Jan.  1, 1858,  there  were  411 

on  oriental  languages  delivered  at  the  in  all  parts  of  the  countnr.    The  interest  on 

library.    Above  idl  these  learned  in-  deposits  is  4  per  cent — ^A  double  system  of  tax- 

stend  the  French  academv,  the  acad-  ation  exists  in  France.    The  direct  taxes  are 

_  of  fnscriptionsL  of  science,  of  the  fine  arts,  those  laid  on  land  (eontrihutian  /<mei^e)y  on 

of  nondttid  political  sdences^  which  com-  houses  (contribution  dee  portes  et  fenitreejj  on 

me  the  5  classes  of  the  illustrious  institute  of  persons  (contribution  pereoneUe  et  mobiUire)f 

itaiee.    In  1854,  the  number  of  public  libraries  and  on  licenses  (imp6t  dee  patentee).    The  indi- 

fil  the  departments  amounted  to  888,  containing  rect  taxes,  bedde  the  import  and  export  duties^ 

41^0  MBS.  az^  8,889,869  printed  works.  This  comprise  excise  duuges  up<m  wines,  brandies, 

doee  not  include  Uie  public  libraries  of  Paris,  salt,  gunpowder,  tobacco^  postage,  public  stages 

iHdoh  are  over  87  in  number,  with  104,000  and  coachee,  stamped  paper,  regi^y  of  deeds 

IIBB.  and  more  than  2,500,000  printed  volumes,  and  sales,  &c.     This  complicated  system  re- 

Tbmtt  are  in  France  1,087  printing  offices,  pub-  quires  an  army  of  public  officers  and  collectors 

BiUng  1,115  periodicals.  Paris  has  91  printing  of  every  rank,  private  and  general  receiverai 

cfloea  and  470  periodicals. — ^The  charitable  in-  payers,  ^.    These  are  under  the  control  of 

iMtitfonB  of  mnce  are  very  numerous.    Eos-  the  minister  of  finance,  who  is  assisted  by  54 

gilab  and  a^jlums  exist  in  nearly  every  town  finance  ini^>ectors  and  the  court  of  accounts, 

cf  taqportanoe.    These  establishments,  some  gI  Beside  the  government  taxes,  there  are  numer- 

whieh  hold  conaderable  property,  are  supported  ous  local  ones,  mostly  established  in  the  towns 

to  the  states  the  department,  or  the  commune,  of  importance  to  defray  local  expenditures;  they 

Uay  are  1,888  in  number,  with  an  income  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  octrois. 

— ^-    toovw  $10,500,000,  and  yearly  ac-  The  yearly  estimate  of  receipts  and  expendi- 

\  about  50,000  patients.    The  larg-  tures  is  called  the  budget^  which  is  proposed  by 

and  wealUiiest  are  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Bor-  the  minister  of  finance  and  voted  upon  by  the 

HZ,  Booen,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Nantes,  and  legislative  assemblies.    We  give  below  a  table 

fliiwHiiiiiig     Thore  are  military  and   marine  of  the  budgets  at  several  periods : 
hoB^tals  under  the  control  of  the  secretaries         tw,  R«e«iptt,  fr.     EnmiitarM,  fr 

of  war  and  the  navy.    The  former,  established        5|« iiilelow      iiSeJwS 

hi  the  principal  fortified  places  of  the  empire,         ism.'!.'!!.'!!!!.'.'!.'!.'.'.'  *9H97];m8       *992,568,S8S 

fiatt  in  number,  with  18,000  beds  for  officers,  •     igo J^SHSJoto      I'SSiftJM 

MiMoaunissioned  officers,  or  privates,  under        im8!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!i;7«wSSo      iIttJSSjS 

the  oare  of  offioers  and  men  belonging  to  the         isos !.!!!..!!.i!448l884,6B8      ijsasjmjM 

nedioal  staff  of  the  army.    The  4  marine  hos-         ]^ I'mnjin      i'tisSsSJ 

Ijitaii  at  the  great  seaports  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,         isss!!!! !!!!!!!!  !!!!!!i;778ioi94U      i^i^mjm 

Boehafort,  and  Toulon,  can  accommodate  about  The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  detoil  in  1858 

0^000  patients,  and  are  taken  care  of  by  sisters  ^ere  as  follows: 

oCobarity  and  male  overseers.    Of  several  asy-  BicEim.  Jimt», 

fiwr  disabled  soldiers  and  ssUors  who  have  ?!S!f  ^P^VV^r*  Kn-r-A iS^S 

au^-  .^««4..».  /^»  -  ,v/v.4^i  ^9  »A.«.  ♦k^  RegUlratlon,  •Umpa,  and  public  landt 800,0983ii 

their  country  for  a  penod  of  years,  the  Fowsts  »nd  lUherlS : se,96SjM 

edebrated  is  the  K6tel  dee  invalidet^  at  Cottonu  and  Mit  datj *i^{!!>!!! 

Riiii,  having  a  marshal  of  France  for  ite  gov-  ^^iTm^*.?.:::::!::;::::!!::::!:!!:;::!!!:!  ^t^M 

enor,  and  a  large  staff  of  officers.    It  contains  Mitoeiianeoiu aoft,sir,Mi 

neariy  8,000  old  soldiers,  generously  provided  Extrwrdinwy  •ouwet -     U«.«e 

ftrl^the  government    Among  the  other  in-         Totd i,7ST,ii6im 

■tttodons  are  the  blind  asylum,  known  as  the  SxpurDinnun. 

impice  dot  qui$ue^ingL  and  the  imperial  in-  £n^"«^^>-:-v/-v/ ••:•:;;,•:••/.,• •-•  6M^,WI 

Station  fo?  the  edTiS^tion  of  the  Slind  at  ^,?«S55St)f  .''.!'^'^^^^^^  aM»Wi 

Pluris;   the  hnperial  institutions  for  deaf  and  Minutrj of  ttiite 3SJ*S! 

dnnb  there  and  at  Bordeaux;   over  40  In-         "     ofjusUce n^i^ 

nalfto  aqrlnmsi  the  most  important  of  which        otnitdoTer. esekSoayiia 
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Tbo  Ttmoh  war  department  is  admirably  com-  If  arie«GaIante,  Les  Saintes,  Desirade,  and  one 
pMe  in  an  its  appointments.  The  principal  half  of  St.  Martin  island ;  6,  in  8onth  America, 
mflitaij  aohoola  have  been  previonslj  allnded  Oniana;  and  6,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  Mar- 
to. — The  French  navj  is  perhaps  the  branch  of  qnesas  islands,  or  Mendana  archiplago,  and 
]iabBe  service  that  has  increased  and  improved  New  Caledonia.  Tahiti  and  Gambler  islands 
the  nuMt  since  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  are  nnder  the  protectorate  of  France.  The 
The  Tesseb  afloat  hi  1848  were  as  follows :  21  population  of  Algeria  is  estimated  (1866)  at 
■hips  ^  the  line,  82  frigates,  87  war  corvettes,  about  2,600,000,  natives  and  Europeans;  the  lat- 
47  origs,  90  sailing  vessels  of  smaller  size,  and  ter  do  not  exceed  160,000,  of  whom,  according  to 
78  steam  vessels ;  in  all,  291  vessels  afloat,  beside  the  last  census,  107,407  are  French.  The  popula- 
S8  steam  and  48  sailiog  vessels;  total,  862  tionof  the  other  colonies  scarcely  reaches  600^* 
tesMls.  In  March,  1855,  the  total  had  been  in-  000,  a  little  over  f^  of  whom  are  Europeans. — 
ereased  to  420,  distributed  as  follows :  56  ships  France,  which  comprises  the  largest  part  of  the 
of  tlie  Une,  80  frigates,  68  corvettes,  87  brigs,  country  formerly  known  as  Gallia  Transalpina, 
8  sailing  gun  brigs,  88  light  sailing  vessels,  26  owes  its  name  to  the  Franks,  one  of  those  as- 
tfamport  ships,  78  steam  advice  boats,  20  steam  sociations  of  German  tribes  that  invaded  and 
nn  boats,  6  sailing  bomb  vessels.  6  floating  dismembered  the  Boman  empire  during  the  6th 
Mtteries,  8  sailing  gun  boats,  18  sail  and  steam  century.  These  warriors  were  above  all  noted 
transports.  Of  uiese,  212  were  sailing  vessels,  for  their  fiery  spirit  and  rashness.  Crossing 
4^  which  181  were  afloat  and  81  buildmg;  and  the  lower  Rhine,  they  settled  in  the  northern 
908  steam  vessels,  157  afloat  and  61  building,  part  of  Belgium  under  various  chiefs,  and  sue- 
In  1868  there  were  afloat  or  building  252  sail-  cessful  conquest  brought  them  gradudly  to  the 
aTessels  with  8,106  guns,  and  209  steam  ves-  banks  of  the  Somme.  Meanwhile  other  hordes 
with  4,414  guns,  making  a  total  of  461  ves-  of  barbarians  had  taken  possession  of  several 
sals,  carrying  12,620  guns  and  56,616  seamen  other  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Burgundians  had 
and  marines.  The  total  number  of  seamen  ex-  peaceAilly  shared  the  eastern  part  of  this  coun- 
eeeds  62,000 ;  there  are  beside  4  regiments  of  try  with  the  G^o-Bomans,  while  the  Visigoths, 
marinee^  14,761  strong,  and  8  regiments  of  artil-  already  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
leij,  8,614  strong.  The  naval  stafiT,  previous  to  Spanish  peninsula,  extended  their  military  rule 
the  war,  consist^  of  2  admirals,  18  vice-admi-  over  the  population  of  Aquitania.  The  cities 
lihs  9^  rear-admirals,  114  ship  captains,  841  of  Armonca  had  formed  themselves  into  aeon- 
IHgate  captains,  678  lieutenants,  652  sub-lieuten-  federation,  and  the  central  part  of  Gaul  from 
ants  or  midshipmen  (enseignes),  and  280  cadets  the  Somme  to  the  Loire  was  alone  held  by  tiie 
(flipiranU),  There  are  boards  of  marine  engi-  Bomans.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
neersyofhydrographical  engineers,  of  inspectors,  try  in  481,  when  a  young  man  of  15  was  pro- 
Jbo.  Navsd  schools,  and  several  scnools  of  appli-  claimed  king  by  the  Frankish  tribe  living  in  and 
es^cHi,  for  the  education  or  scientific  improve-  around  the  city  of  Tournay.  This  was  Ehlod- 
nent  of  the  officers  and  even  the  seamen,  are  wig  or  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  Frankish  do- 
oonnec^ed  with  the  navy  department.  A  board'  minion  in  Gaul,  and  of  the  Merovingian  dy- 
of  admiralty,  another  superintending  the  naval  nasty,  as  it  was  called  from  his  grandfather 
woxks,  and  a  third  attending  to  the  improve-  Meroveus.  In  486  he  invaded  the  Boman  prov- 
ment  of  instruction  among  the  sailors,  act  as  ince,  conquered  the  governor,  Syagriua,  at  Sois- 
advisors  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  sons,  and  thus  secured  to  himself  the  posses- 
maritime  territory  of  France  is  divided  into  6  sion  of  the  whole  country  to  the  Loire.  Ten 
districts  or  prefectures,  subdivided  into  arron-  years  later,  after  forcing  back  to  Germany  some 
dissements  and  quarters.  The  naval  prefects  rival  tribes  which  had  crossed  the  Bhine  in  the 
reside  at  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Bochefort,  hope  of  dividing  the  spoils  with  the  Franks, 
and  Toulon,  and  under  them  officers,  called  Clovis,  yielding  to  his  wife^s  entreaties,  con- 
beads  of  service,  commissaries,  and  under  com-  sented  to  be  baptized,  and  henceforth  all  the 
xnissaries,  are  placed  in  the  several  subdivisions.  Catholic  bishops  of  Gaul  were  enlisted  in  his 
— ^Fnmce  could  once  boast  of  the  extent  of  her  cause.  Their  powerful  infiuence  helped  him 
ooUmial  possessions  in  America,  and  also  for  a  greatly  in  consolidating  his  authority  among 
wUle  in  Asia.  She  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  Gallic  population,  and  carrying  his  con- 
them,  and  possesses  now  only  the  following :  1.  quests  southward.  A  single  victory  won  (607) 
in  Africa,  Algeria  on  the  K  coast,  several  at  Youill^  over  the  Visigoths,  who  were  Arians, 
islands,  seaports,  and  military  posts  on  the  banks  gave  him  the  possession  of  nearly  all  Aquita- 
of  the  river  Senegal,  the  island  of  Goree  on  the  nia.  On  his  death  in  611,  his  kingdom  extend- 
eoast  of  Senegambia,  S.  of  Cape  Verd,  and  some  ed  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  to  the  Fyr6- 
trading  posts  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  n^es,  thus  including  the  whole  of  Gaul,  with 
La  B^ion,  formerly  Bourbon  island,  8.  E.  the  exception  of  the  province  occupied  by  the 
of  that  continent,  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  2,  in  Burgundians,  the  Mediterranean  shore,  which 
Asia,  the  districts  of  Pondicherry,  Karical,  had  been  retained  by  the  Visigoths  through  the 
Chandemagore,  Yanaon,  and  Mah6  in  Hindo-  aid  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
Stan ;  8,  near  the  coast  of  North  America,  the  peninsula  of  Brittany.  This  kingdom,  al- 
the  ishmds  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon;  4,  in  though  partitioned  among  the  4  sons  of  Clovis, 
the  Caribbean   sea,  Martinique,  Guaddoupe,  was  soon  increased  by  the  conquest  of  Bnrgon- 
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Brought  ibnrard ''^•SSS^  of  grenadien,  4  of  Tcddgeon,  1  <tf  ZooaTei^  1  of 

"""^-'^SfS^iari^":;::::::::;:;;:::::::  iSSiSS  chi8sen«,  i  of  jendmiierk;  cayairy--3  r^ 

offliuMices ift.KS.S9T  mento  of  coiraamen,  1  of  dngoona,  1  of  chat- 

o'^*' V   •,  *• fUSffJ  wura,  1  of  guides,  1  •qoadnm  of  motmtod  gen- 

of  the  njivy  and  oolonies 188,»«,11T  ,      7    .        r_*:iiri;«     r  ..wv^.^*^.^  •m^^^.a*.*   ?  m. 

of  pnhiio  iMtrucUon  •ad  wowhip. . . .    •&,T««.iw  dormene ;  artilkpy— 1  mounted  regimeDt  1  op 

**     of  agriculture,  oommeroe,  and  public  foot  (with  1  sqnadrcm  of  workmeDk  and  1  di- 

CoTJ5ion«d-|iiminiit;;tionof                   iw^S^J  J^on  of  thocorD.  of  engioeen.    The  African 

Repaymenu ioft,fi83,068  troops  oonsist  <H  8  regiments  of  ZooaTes,  8 

Extraordinary  expenses i9,a<g.ooo  i>attalions  of  light  African  infantrj,  1  foragn 

Total i,7i<*»»iW«  legion  of  ^  regiments,  8  regiments  of  Algerian 
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foreign  aflkirs,  10,470,600;  interior,  160,628,-    imperial  gendarmerie,  fonns  an  armedjDolice 
818 ;  finances,  908,694,229  Cmolnding  680,478,-    joroe,  wh<Me  ftmctions  are  to  P^'^ff'^^^^?  f^ 


698  interest  on  the  public  debt) ;  war,  864,042,-    J^ome.    The  aegrei^te  cf  the  •boTefarom  in 

020;  navy,  128,986,686;  Algeria,  16,668,002;  1^8  "^?"M  *®  ^4^^  "*"'  ^r'^^^lS^iJ^ 
public  instruction  and  worship,  68,040,986 ;  ag-  follows  2  wfajtry,  ^?*7,641  ;^Taliy,  66,407 ; 
riculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  98,169,-  artillery,  84,262 ;  others,  61,TO2,  The  raeral 
466.  The  public  debt,  Jan,  1, 1866  and  1867,  Btaff  comprised  10  marshals  of  France,  TSgen- 
stood  as  folfows :  ewto  of  Atisiom,  1 W  bngadfer^^ 

79  generals  of  diTision  and  170  brigadfar-gen- 

""•  erals  belonging  to  the  reserre.  The  above  figorea 

have  been  of  coarse  idtered  by  the  state  of  war. 

^tS^r^Im  ^'    During  the  Crimean  war,  there  were  in  active 

8,06i;9M^        service  681,000  men  and  118,000  honesL    The 

army  is  recrnited  by  an  annual  contingent  of 


DMcripUoB. 


Floating  deht: 

Bearing  interest 

Not  bearing  interoat 
Conaolidated  debt 


Total 


I8M. 


651,7M,100  fr. 
76^3,900 
T,fi&8,OiO,899 


8,288,148,128  flr. 


8,884,9»,56s  fr.    ^^^|.  3Q  qqq  jq^  ^q^„  TolnnteerB  or  eon- 


During  the  16  years  of  the  restoration  (1816-  scripts,  above  20  years  of  age.  The  eonseripts 
^80)  the  national  debt  was  more  than  trebled ;  are  chosen  by  baUot  for  a  term  of  7  years. 
under  Louis  Philippe  (1880-^48)  it  increased  There  are  several  canses  of  exemption,  either 
but  one  fourth ;  while  within  the  last  10  years  natund  or  legal,  and  any  conscript  nas  it  in  hu 
it  has  nearly  doubled.  From  1861  to  1868  the  power,  by  paying  a  fixed  sam.  topot  asnbidtote 
increase  was  at  the  rate  of  489,949,200  francs  m  his  place.  France  is  divided  into  21  militaty 
a  year,  and  from  1814  to  1869,  a  period  of  46  divisions,  governed  by  generals  of  di^sitm,  and 
years,  of  which  only  8  have  been  years  of  war,  the  most  important  by  marshals,  and  87  sabdi- 
the  public  debt  of  France  has  been  in  the  ag-  visions  under  brigadier-generals.  The  head- 
gre^ate  increased  from  $240,000,000  to  $1,700,-  quarters  of  the  divisions  are  in  the  foDowing 
000,000,  and  the  annual  charges  thereon  to  be  towns  and  cities:  Paris,  Rooen,  lille,  Ghilons- 
provided  for  by  taxes  from  $12,000,000  to  $100,-  sur-Mame,  Metz,  Strasboorg^  Besan^on,  bons, 
000,000.^The  military  establishment  of  France  Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Peipignan,  Tonmnae^ 
is  not  only  formidable  in  extent,  but  placed  upon  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Kantes^  Itennea^  Baida, 
such  a  systematic  basis  of  administration  as  to  Tours,  Bourges,  Clermont,  and  limoges.  The 
secure  its  full  efficiency.  The  control  of  the  oountnr  is  protected  by  185  fortrsMCS  or 
whole  belongs  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  stronghidds,  the  most  important  being  the 
as^ted  by  several  boards  or  consultative  com-  following :  1,  along  the  A.  fhrntier,  LQle, 
mittees  of  general  officers,  severally  attending  Dooay,  Cond6,  yalencienne|L  XanbeoM,  Givet 
to  business  connected  with  the  general  sta£in-  IC4zi^roa,  Sedan.  Longw^  ThionviUe|  Meti^  and 
fantry,  cavalry,  artiUery,  fortifications,  &c.  The  Hagnenan ;  2,  along  uieE.  frontier,  atraabomg^ 
army,  previous  to  the  war  in  Ital^  (1869),  eon-  Beiort,  Beaangon,  Fort  de  JoQX.  l^ou^  Gra- 
risted  of  the  following  troops:  infantry — 100  noble^  Briangon;  8,  aloiu^  the  MeditttniieBii 
regiments  of  the  line,  20  battalions  of  cbasscnrs  coast.  Antibes,  Toolon,  lurseOleai  Cette,  Fori 
de  Vincennes,  and  9  companies  of  veterans;  8t  iame.  Port  Yendres;  4,  along  tiie  TftMn^ 
cavalry — 2  regiments  of  carabineers  and  10  BeUegarde,  Mont  Lonia,  Ftoplgnan,  Bayoime; 
regiments  of  cuirassiers,  forming  the  reserve ;  5,  alcmg  the  western  and  nortbem  eoMl^  the 
12  regiments  of  dragoons  and  8  of  lancers,  being  ishmda  of  016ron,  B^  Nolmioiitlen^  BeDe-Ue 
the  cavalry  of  the  line;  12  of  chasseurs  and  8  df  and  Groix,  Boohefocti  La  BoebeOeb  Lorta^ 
hussars  or  light  cavalry,  aod  10  supplementary  Brest,  St.  Malo,  Ifoit  St  lOchel,  Oharboiirg^ 
companies;  artillery — 17  regiments,  heavy  and  Havre^  Boulogne,  Calala,aDd  Dankirk.  Toe 
light,  with  4  comp'anies  of  veterans  and  14  com-  government  has  8  cannon  foonderiei^  at  Boo^y, 
panics  of  workmen ;  engineers — 8  regiments,  2  8trasboni|^  andTonloiise:  and  Ikdoriea  of  gon- 
companies  of  workmen,  and  1  company  of  veter-  powder,  mn^eta,  cannon  ballai  Ae.  Iti  vaSmatj 
aos.  The  above  does  not  include  the  imperial  arsenals  and  warehonaea  can  place  at  any  mo- 
guard  nor  the  troops  especially  belonging  to  the  ment  ist  the  disponl  of  the  army  about  lt|00O 
African  service.  The  former,  a  select  body  of  guns  and  howitaers  of  variona  aiaasi  vlth  Im- 
tried  soldiers,  comprises :  infantiy— 8  regiments  menae  stores  of  nmnitioDa  of  mg  of  9f«j  Idbid. 
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^piil}  vol  011I7  Binotioned  their  pretensions,  but  fonnd  among  either  the  ol^rgj  or  the  people  of 

iJiiinded  the  principle  of  inhentaoce  to  all  the  cities.    The  latter,  whose  material  and  moral 

pjA.    Sodi  was  the  foundation  of  the  feudal  condition  had  greatly  improved  daring  the  pre* 

jgrtCwL  the  oH^n  of  which  may  be  said  to  Tioos  century,  were  then  vindicating  their  ma- 

JMJacMte  with  iM  beginning  of  France  proper,  nioipal  liberties,  and  willingly  entered  into  an 

ne  name  France  indeed  appears  in  nistory  alliance  with  the  king  against  their  fendal 

•kaal  tiie  9th  century,  and  applies  to  the  conn-  masters.     Philip  Augustas   (1180-1228),  the 

i^/W.  eiihe  Scheldt  the  Heuse,  the  Sa6ne,  most  sagacious  prince ofhistim&neariy  doubled 

jHidtlieO^vennes;  and  henceforth  we  distinctly  the  roval  domains.    Beside  Normandy,  Toi»* 

fee  II  French  nation  forming  by  the  ftision  of  raine,  Ai\jou,  Maine,  and  a  large  part  of  Poitoo, 

fte  JVaokish  with  the  Gallo-Roman  element,  which  he  seized  upon  by  force,  after  confisoa* 

and  A  new  language,  a  mixture  of  the  German  tion  had  been  adjudged  by  parliament  against 

jnd  Ibe  La^  springs  up  at  the  same  time.    The  King  John  of  England,  he  acquired  by  various 

Oaiiovii^^&mily,bemg  essentially  (xermanic,  means  the  counties  of  Artois,   Vermandoia, 

Mid  acaroely  preserve  the  affections  of  this  Valoia,  Auvergne^  &a,  making  his  royal  power 

Innr  people ;  the  imbedlity  of  most  of  its  later  felt  at  the  same  time  from  the  Pyr6n6es  to  the 

Stenmoreover  brought  them  into  contempt.  Rhine,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tibe  £ng« 

'Were  soon  opposed  by  national  princes  lish  channel.    Vainly  did  the  count  of  Flanders 

wbo  had  courage  and  talent;  and  after  a  struggle  ally  himself  with  the  English  king  and  Oliio 

vhlflii  went  on  during  the  latter  part  of  the  9Ui  lY.  of  Germany.    Philip  gained  over  his  com- 

.■ad  newly  the  whole  of  the  10th  century,  they  bined  enemies  a  brilliant  victory  at  Bovinea 

arare  ihially  deprived  of  their  hereditary  Uirone,  in  1214;   and  thenceforth  the  roral  power 
wad  another  dynasty  was  inaugurated  (987).  *  was  paramount  over  the  country.    France  was 

Ihyviona  to  this  a  new  race,  the  Normans,  had  thus  enabled  to  play  a  conroicuous  part  in  £a* 

•itahliBhed  themselves  in  the  N.  W.  of  France,  ropean  affairs;  and  the  rank  to  which  Philip^a 

Sbey  had  carried  on  a  system  of  piracy  along  able  policy  raised  her  was  ftillymaintdned  by  toe 

.tte  eoast  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Cnarlema^e,  wisdom  of  his  grandson,  Louis  IX.  (1226-1270)| 

mA  ainae  then  they  had  pushed  their  incursions  who  proved  himself  at  once  a  saint  and  a  hero» 

tatfa  the  very  heart  of  the  country ;  most  of  the  The  traditional  policy  was  followed  under  hia 

jpriDC^wl  cities  were  laid  waste ;  and  the  terror-  reign ;  well  devised  treaties  and  fortunate  mar- 

itridken  people,  unable  to  resist  such  formida-  riages  were  concluded,  which  secured  the  ulti- 

jBa  gMwrifants,  bribed  them  to  depart.   But  such  mate  possession  of  Languedoc  and  Provence^ 

«  BMature  only  insured  their  return ;  and  at  while  the  commons,  or  the  third  estate,  as  it  was 

3ail  the  imbecme  duu-les  the  Simple  tiiought  then  called,  was  placed  under  the  more  immedi- 

]fiie  best  way  to  stop  the  invasions  wss  to  give  ate  control  of  the  king.    The  introduction  of  the 

tt*  invaders  possession  of  part  of  the  country ;  Roman  law  and  the  regular  constitution  of  the 

tti  beautiful  lands  situated  W.  of  the  lower  parliament,  forming  a  high  court  of  Justice  which 

Btbm  were  ceded  in  012  to  RoUo,  the  chief  of  a  was  to  supersede  gradually  all  feudal  Jurisdio- 

j^lge  horde  of  these  Northmen,  and  Normandy  tions,  were  mighty  additions  to  the  efficiency 

•Mil became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  of  the  royal  power;  while  the  king's  personal 

Mil  regulated  provinces  in  lYance.    Its  dukes  kindness  and  virtue,  the  wisdom  of  his  admin- 

iMld  tiie  first  rank  among  the  feudal  princes,  istration,  the  removal  of  many  grievances  under 

vben  Hugues  or  Hugh  Capet,  the  duke  of  which  the  people  complained,  and  the  severity 

fermnoe,  on  the  death  of  Louis  Y.,  assumed  the  with  which  oppresdons  by  the  nobles  were  pun- 

fitle  ai  king  (987).    The  beginning  of  the  new  ished,  conciliated  the  respect  and  affection  of 

Jjjnaaty  to  which  this  prince  gave  his  name  was  the  nation.    The  populuity  thus  secured  for 

nimble.  Hugh  was  indeed  in  point  of  territory  the  royal  title  was  so  strong  as  to  be  scarce- 

ihe  moat  powerftil  of  the  feudal  lords ;  but  he  ly  impaired  by  the  unworthiness  of  Louis's  sno- 

iMid  the  prestige  of  neither  post  glory  nor  genius,  oessors,  who  completed  the  monarchical  systeni 

■Wm  imme^te  successors  were  even  less  distin-  that  was  to  prevful  for  several  centuries.   ICora 

^fniflhed  than  himself;  they  took  no  part  in  the  than  ever  they  leaned  upon  the  third  estate  in 

jreat  events  by  which  the  11th  century  was  order  to  counterbalance  the  ascendency  of  the 

narked.    While  southern  Italy  was  conquered  two  privileged  orders.    Men  of  low  birth  had 

:lgr  Norman  adventurers,  while  William  of  Nor-  already  been  introdu<»od  into  the  parliament : 

-nmoidj  was  giving  a  new  rule  to  England,  while  under  Philip  lY.  their  influence  increased,  ana 

yn  i3b»  CJhriman  princes  eagerly  engaged  in  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate  were  admitted 

flroiadeai  the  Oapetians  quietly  stayed  at  home ;  to  the  general  assemblies  <tf  the  naticm,  whioh 

mi  by  this  very  inactivity,  without  any  par-  before  had  consisted  only  of  deputies  mm  the 

tIflBlar  dbplay  of  policy,  they  upheld  their  deigy  and  the  nobility.  Through  these  new  mem- 

fojil  supremacy,  which  during  the  12th  and  bers  the  king  was  nearly  certain  to  gain  his  end  in 

I8U1  centuries  was  established  on  a  solid  foun-  all  important  circumstances.    It  was  by  their 

datlon  hj  kins^  of  uncommon  ability.    Louis  agency  that  he  succeeded  in  1802  in  trimnph- 

TL  (1108-1187),  a  king  of  unsurpassed  activ-  ing  over  the  pretensions  of  Pope  Boni^EUse  YIU. 

Uj  and  bravery,  fl>rcea  a  great  many  of  Uie  Neither  were  they  inactive  when  this  same  king 

nobles  into  submission,  and  to  this  end  more  induced  Pope  Clement  Y.  to  suppress  the  knidlita 

Iban  onoe  availed  himself  of  the  support  he  templars,  seized  upon  their  immense  wealth, 
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and  brought  their  grand  master  to  the  scaffold.  1420,  l^  whidi  tiie  royal  inheritanoe  of  IVnea 
The  Gapetian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  was  delivered  np  to  her  deadly  enemy.  Heoiy 
their  faults  and  personal  shortcomings,  succeed-  V..  on  marrying  the  prineeas  Oithariiie,  was  ap- 
ed in  giving  so  powerfol  an  organization  to  the  pointed  heir  toObarles  VI.,  and  meanwhile  was 
kingdom  as  to  enable  it  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  to  assume  the  power  of  regent  Franoe  seemed 
foreign  and  civil  wars  which  were  to  threaten  now  to  be  iiretrievably  loSt;  all  her  organised 
its  existence  under  the  younger  branch  of  Yalois  powers,  royalty,  clergy,  nobility,  and  burgessesi 
(1828-1589).  The  rivalry  between  France  and  were  prostrated,  when  a  simple  ooontry  |^  ap- 
England,  consequent  upon  the  accession  of  Duke  pearea  and  overthrew  the  power  ol  EngLnicL 
William  of  Normandy  to  the  throne  of  the  hit-  Carried  away  by  patriotiQ.  or,  as  was  sapposed, 
ter,  liad  already  been  the  cause  of  occasional  by  a  supemi^nral  inqdrattoOy  Joan  of  Are  was 
hostilities  between  the  two  nations ;  it  came  to  the  very  impersonatioii  of  the  national  leeling; 
a  decisive  crisis  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  the  English  were  deteted,  and  the  disinherited 
century.  On  the  direct  branch  of  the  Capetians  son  of  Oharles  VI.  was  triwnphantjy  copdacted 
becoming  extinct,  Edward  III.,  by  virtue  of  to  Rheims  to  reoelve  there  the  m§l  nnctloo 
hereditary  right  derived  from  his  mother^s  side,  (U29).  Brought  to  a  ptenistare  end  by  treason 
claimed  not  only  such  provinces  on  the  conti-  and  crucify,  the  Maid  of  Orisansoonld  notoom- 
nont  as  Iiad  been  taken  from  his  ancestors,  but  plete  the  deliveranoe  of  her  oovntry,  hot  she  had 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France;  thus  beginning  given  the  signaJ;  the  ntfion,  aronsed  by  her 
that  protracted  conflict  which  French  historians  example,  fought  its  own  betttesy  and  after  20 
call  the  "  hundred  years'  war'*  (1887-1458).  years  of  repeated  efforts,  drove  the  foreign  in* 
Twice  France  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  vaders  away  (145S).  OsiuS|  the  only  place  now 
dependency  of  the  English  crown.  In  1840  an  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^tf****,  was  to  be  re- 
English  fleet  destroyed  the  naval  force  of  France  taken  105  years  later.  After  these  kog  trials^ 
at  lluis,  on  the  coast  of  Flanders;  in  1840,  at  France  was  at  last  enabled  to  exer^ener  re- 
Cr6cy,  the  English  archers  won  an  unexpected  cuperative  powers;  her  population  increased  at 
victory  over  the  flower  of  French  chivalry ;  and  a  rapid  rate,  industry  and  art  flomMied,  and  the 
10  years  later,  at  Poitiers,  the  Black  Prince  not  last  vestiges  of  the  past  oalamitieB  disappeared. 
only  conquered  King  John,  but  made  him  pris*  Meanwhile  her  kings  had  retnmed  to  their  tradi* 
oner.  The  states-general  were  also  the  scene  tionalpolicyof  enlarging  the  nqraldonndna  and 
of  a  deadly  struggle  between  the  regent  and  the  consdidating  the  Toysk  power  by  the  destmctloa 
third  estate,  so  that  royalty  itself  was  nut  in  of  the  feudu  aristooracy.  To  this  talk  none 
jeopardy;  companies  of  adventurers  ana  mer-  applied  himself  with  greater  seal  than  the  crsfty 
cenary  troops  ransacked  the  provinces;  the  peas-  and  t3rrannical  Louis  XI.  (1461-1488).  Nnm* 
antry  of  several  districts,  driven  to  despair  by  beriess  nobles  of  every  rank  were  deUvered  to 
the  onpression  of  their  lords,  broke  out  into  a  the  executioner;  the  most  powerfU  of  all, 
fearful  insurrection,  which  was  named  the  Joe-  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Bugondj,  was  led 
querU^  and  marked  by  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  to  his  rain  and  death  in  1477  by  the  inti^nes 
war.  Charles  V.,  by  his  vigorous  policy,  sue-  of  Louis,  who  at  once  sdaed  npon  part  of  the 
ceeded  in  quelling  internal  disorders ;  and  with  large  inheritanoe  left  by  that  Ibrmidable  ▼asssl^ 
the  help  of  his  great  constable,  Du  Guesdin,  andthe  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  thnsanasaed  to 
he  regained  in  a  few  campaigns  all  the  Enj^ish  the  crown.  The  fine  provmoes  of  Airioa,  Msin^ 
acquisitions  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  and  Provence,  beside  claims  npon  the  kingdoB  of 
few  important  seaports.  When  both  died,  in  Naples,  were  bequeathed  to  Louis  by  the  last 
1880,  tlie  kingdom  was  in  a  fair  way  to  regain  prince  of  the  house  of  Ai^on ;  thekingof  Aragon 
its  former  prosperity.  But  the  minority  of  resigned  to  him  the  conntiea  <tf  RonsriUon  and 
Charles  VI.,  and  his  subsequent  derangement,  Cerdagne;  and  France,  readilnsthna  her  natn- 
again  plunged  France  into  a  series  of  calamities,  ral  fh>ntiers  toward  the  8.  and  the  8.E.,  became 
The  conflict  between  the  various  classes  of  so-  one  of  the  great  powers  on  the  Mediterranean. 
oietv  was  renewed  with  increased  fury ;  rival  On  the  N.  W.,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  YUL 
factions,  headed  by  princes  of  the  royal  family,  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  she  gained  possesrion 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  waged  against  each  of  that  large  province,  which  had  hitherto  been 
other  a  war  of  treason  and  assassination ;  while  nearly  independent  With  swell  orgamaed  army 
the  English,  encouraged  by  the  forlorn  condition  and  a  full  treasury,  she  was  now  ready  for  foreign 
of  their  enemv,  again  invaded  France.  For  the  contests.  Under  Charies  YUI.  a  weak-minded 
8d  time,  the  French  chivalry  was  decimated  on  prince  who  dreamed  of  following  in  the  loot- 
the  memorable  fleld  of  Agincourt  (1415).  John  stens  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Charkmagne^ 
the  Fearless  being  treacherously  murdered  by  a  French  force  invaded  Italy  in  1494^  and  eon- 
the  Orleanists  or  Armagnacs,  in  an  interview  <;|^aered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  without  cpposi- 
which  was  intended  to  bring  about  peace,  tion;  but  this  conquest  was  lost  still  qnidEer  than 
Burgundy,  that  is,  the  N.  E.  part  of  France,  it  had  been  gained.  Such  was  the  oommence- 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  English.  An  ment  of  those  Italian  wars  in  which  the  impm- 
insane  king,  a  queen  of  foreign  origin  impelled  deuce  of  the  French  shone  no  less  oonspicnondy 
by  her  unnatural  hatred  to  her  son  the  dauphin,  than  their  prowess,  and  in  which  the  orightest 
and  a  prince  carried  away  by  his  thirst  for  ven-  victories  were  always  followed  by  irretrimble 
geance^  concluded  the  fkmous  treaty  of  Troy es,  disasters.    Italy  was  Justly  termed  the  grave  of 
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thenmch.  Ixmis  XIL  tried  all  the  arts  of  diplo-  numbers  inoreasiiig  datlr,  the  Protestants  plan- 

maipyto  seeore  his  conquests,  but  he  was  no  ned  a  powerful  organization  not  only  to  preserve 

mttteh  lor  the  Italian  politicians  of  the  16th  cen-  their  liberty  of  conscience,  but  also  to  gain,  if 

tmy,  and  still  less  for  the  crafty  Ferdinand  of  possible,  political  influence.    They  formed,  as  it 

Aragon.    By  the  latter  he  was  expelled  for  ever  were,  a  kmd  of  commonwealth  within  the  state. 

fnm  Naples,  of  which  he  had  partly  taken  pos-  This  could  not  but  inspire  the  rulers  of  an  ab- 

aeflrioiiy  while  Pope  Julius  II.,  the  republic  solute  government  with  uneasiness  and  fear; 

of  Venice,  and  the  princes  of  Italy,  availing  and  dthough  prudent  advisers  tried  at  first  to 

themselvea  of  Spanish,  German,  and  even  £ng-  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  such  a  policy  could 

fiah  alliances,  forced  him  out  of  the  duchy  not  be  permanently  adopted,  and  the  king  was 

of  IGUm,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  soon  found  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Oatholics. 

grandmother,  Valentina  Visconti,  and  which  he  Both  parties  meanwhile  had  their  chosen  chiefe, 

had  twice  conquered.    Francis  I.,  in  his  turn,  and  both  were  ready  for  the  contest     This 

appeared  in  Italy  as  a  conqueror,  and  his  first  commenced  in  fact  as  early  as  1560,  during  the 

netory  at  Ifarignano  or  Melegnano    (1515)  short  reign  of  Francis  II.,  and  lasted  with  more 

•eemed  to  forebode  permanent  conquest ;  but  or  less  violence  till  1598.    No  fewer  than  8  civil 

the  king  of  France  was  opposed  by  the  em-  wars  were  waged  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 

peror  Charles  V.,  and  after  his  disastrous  defeat  IX.  and  Henry  IIL,  a  period  of  scarcely  28  yearsL 

at  Pavia  in  1525,  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  The  Protestants  held  their  ground  with  tenacity; 

Madrid.    Not  daunted  by  the  captivity  of  the  the  most  illustrious  among  their  chiefs,  Admiral 

king,  Fftmce  kept  up  the  contest  against  the  GasparddeColigni,  accomplished  wonders;  but, 

immense  forces  which  Germany,  the  Nether-  thoroughly  honest  and  too  ready  to  confide  in 

lands,  Spain,  and  Italy  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  honesty  of  others,  he  permitted  himself  to 

their  imperial  master.    Francis  I.,  after  hb  lib-  be  deceived  by  the  fair  promises  of  Charles  IX., 

eration,  and  his  son  Henry  II.,  were  conscious  and  with  thousands  of  hb  companions  was 

d  the  importance  for  their  own  country,  as  treacherously  murdered  on  8t  Bartholomew's 

wdl  as  for  Europe,  of  checking  the  ascendency  night,  1572.  Thb  fearfvl  massacre  did  not  how- 

whieh  the  house  of  Austria  aimed  at;    for  ever  annihilate  the  Protestants,  who  continued 

more  than  80  years  France  waged  war  not  the  struggle  against  the  holy  league  or  Catholic 

only  for  her  own  independence,  but  for  that  of  union,  which  had  been  organized  for  the  better 

Eorope  also;  more  than  once  her  own  borders  protection  of  the  Catholic  church  in  France,  and 

were  invaded;  but  she  finally  came  out  of  the  which  was  upheld  by  the  pope  as  well  as  Phil- 

atnigi^  with  honor,  and  not  without  profit  ip  II.  of  Spain.    The  head  pt  the  league,  Duke 

She  was  indeed  obliged  to  give  up  all  her  claims  Henry  of  Guise,  secretly  aimed  at  the  crown, 

to  poiseenons  in  Italy ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  and  his  popularity  seemed  to  warrant  his  suc- 

Citeaa  CambrMs  (1559),  she  added  to  her  pro-  cess,  when  Henry  III.  during  the  session  of  the 

TiBMoea  Uie  bbhoprics  of  Hetz,  Toul,  and  Ver-  states-general  at  Blois,  in  1588,  had  him  des- 

daii|  which  she  had  Just  conquered ;  while  by  patched  by  hb  body  guards,  known  as  the 

her  allianoe  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany  *^  forty-five.''    A  few  months  later,  in  1689,  the 

on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Turks  on  tlie  king  himself  fell  by  the  dagger  of  tlie  fanatic 

other,  she  succeeded  in  defeating  the  ambitious  Jacques  Clement,  leaving  his  crown  to  Henry 

derigns  of  the  Austrian  monorchs.    During  this  of  Navarre,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Bourbon, 

period,  her  social  organization  had  been  im-  and  the  leader  of  the  Protestants.    The  strug- 

pfored;  science  and  literature  had  been  culti-  gle  henceforth  took  essentially  a  political  turn ; 

vated  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  king,  the  and  Henry,  joined  by  but  a  few  of  the  Catholics 

prineea,  and  the  wealthy;  poets  and  prose  who  had  served  his  predecessor,  and  much 

writers  had  appeared  who  had  given  compara-  reduced  in  circumstances,  had  great  difficulty 

tire  perfection  to  the  French  liuiguage;  paint-  in  making  good  his  claims  to  the  crown.    His 

ing,  sonlpture,  and  architecture  had  been  sue-  personal  bravery  and  ability,  and  the  sym- 

oeaafhlly  cidtivated;  and  with  all  its  drawbacks,  pathetic  gayety  of  his  character,  finaUy  concil- 

the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  may  be  ac-  lated  many  of  the  Catholic  royalists,  but  he 

eoonted  one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  her  his-  could  hope  to  be  recognized  as  king  by  the  ma- 

tocy.    The  latter  part  of  this  century  unfortu-  jority  of  the  nation  only  on  hb  conversion  to 

nately  was  darkened  by  the  horrors  of  religious  Catholicism.    To  this  he  assented,  June  25, 

dvU  wars.    The  reformation  had  been  hailed  1598 ;  and  now  his  whole  attention  was  given 

with  Joy  by  many  minds  in  France,  and  its  to  the  pacification  of  his  kingdom.    Thb  he  ef- 

doetrines  were  rapidly  propagated  bv  Calvin  fected  by  concluding  with  Spain  the  treaty  of 

and  hb  followers.     Mostly  circulated  at  first  Yervins^  May  2, 1598,  upon  the  conditions  of 

among  the  nobility,  they  gained  ground  all  over  the  old  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambr^sis,  and  by  nub- 

the  eonntry,  although  it  may  be  remarked  that  lishing  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  which 

the  great  mass  of  the  nation  remained  faithful  granted  to  the  Protestants  full  religious  liberty, 

in  &eir  allegiance  to   the   Roman  Catholic  admission  to  all  offices,  and  several  places  of  se- 

dinroh.    Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  attempted  to  curity,  among  others  the  strong  city  of  La  Ro- 

oheok  tiie  progress  of  the  new  principles ;  they  chelle.    Henry  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to 

even  resorted  to  persecution,  but  this  only  gave  the  work  of  healing  the  wounds  which  had  been 

a  new  impetos  to  the  r^igious  movement.  Their  inflicted  on  the  country  during  nearly  iO  yeara 
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and  brongbt  their  grand  master  to  the  seafibld.  1420,  by  which  tiie  rojal  inheritinoe  of 
The  Gapetion  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  was  delivered  op  to  her  dendly  enemy,  Heoiy 
their  faults  and  personal  shortcomings,  succeed-  V..  on  marrying  the  princess  Cathariiie,  was  ap- 
ed in  giving  so  powerful  an  organization  to  the  pointed  heir  to  Charles  VI.,  and  meanwhile  was 
kingdom  as  to  enable  it  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  to  assume  the  power  of  regent  Fra&ee  seemed 
foreign  and  civil  wars  which  were  to  threaten  now  to  be  irretrievably  lost;  all  her  organiiad 
its  existence  under  the  younger  branch  of  Valois  powers,  royalty,  olergy,  nobility,  and  bnrffeaseai 
(1828-1580).  The  rivalry  between  France  and  were  prostrated,  when  a  simile  oonntry  girt  ap» 
England,  consequent  upon  the  accession  of  Duke  pearea  and  overthrew  the  power  of  EnglsSML 
William  of  Normandy  to  the  throne  of  the  lat-  Carried  away  by  psitriotiOL  or,  as  waa  aopposed, 
ter,  had  already  been  the  cause  of  occasional  by  a  snpemiinral  inspiration,  Joan  of  Axe  was 
hostilities  between  the  two  nations ;  it  came  to  the  very  impersonation  of  the  national  fMling; 
a  decisive  crisis  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  the  English  were  defeated,  and  the  disinherited 
century.  On  the  direct  branch  of  the  Capetians  son  of  Charles  Y I.  was  trimnphaiilty  ooodoeted 
becommg  extinct,  Edward  III.,  by  virtue  of  to  Rheims  to  receive  there  the  nml  unctioa 
hereditary  right  derived  fVom  his  mother's  side,  (1429).  Brought  to  a  prematore  end  1^  treaeon 
claimed  not  only  such  provinces  on  the  conti*  and  cruelty,  the  Maid  of  Orieanaconld  notoom- 
nent  as  had  been  taken  from  his  ancestors,  but  plete  the  deliverance  of  her  oooatiyi  but  abe  had 
the  whole  kinsdom  of  France;  thus  beginning  given  the  signal;  the  nation,  itroised  by  ber 
that  protracted  conflict  which  French  hi^rians  example,  fought  its  own  batUea,  and  after  20 
call  the  *^  hundred  years*  war**  (1887-1468).  years  of  reputed  efforts,  drove  the  fcrtlgn  in- 
Twice  France  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  vaders  away  (1468).  Calaii|  the  only  plaoe  now 
dependency  of  the  English  crown.  In  1840  an  left  in  the  hands  of  the  En^lshi  was  to  be  re* 
English  fleet  destroyed  the  naval  force  of  France  taken  106  years  later.  After  these  long  trials^ 
at  Bluis,  on  the  coast  of  Flanders;  in  1846,  at  France  was  at  last  enabled  to  exenlae ber  re- 
Cr6cy,  the  English  archers  won  an  unexped»d  cuperative  powers;  her  popdation  increased  at 
victory  over  the  flower  of  French  chivalry ;  and  a  rapid  rate,  industry  and  art  flooriihed,  and  the 
10  years  later,  at  Poitiers,  the  Black  Prince  not  last  vestises  of  the  past  oalamitiea  dnaypeared* 
only  conquered  King  John,  but  made  him  pris->  Meanwhile  her  kings  had  retnmed  to  their  tradl- 
oner.  The  states-general  were  also  the  scene  tionalpolicyof  enlarging  the  royal  domalna  and 
of  a  deadly  struggle  between  the  regent  and  the  consdidatinff  tiie  royd  power  by  the  deetraetlon 
third  estate,  so  that  rovalty  itself  was  nut  in  of  the  feudd  aristocracy.  To  this  taak  nono 
jeopardy ;  companies  of  adventurers  ana  mer-  applied  himself  with  greater  seal  than  tlM  crafty 
cenary  troops  ransacked  the  provinces;  the  peas-  and  tyrannical  Louis  XI.  (1461-14881.  Nam* 
antry  of  several  districts,  driven  to  despair  by  beriess  nobles  of  every  rank  were  dravered  to 
the  oppression  of  their  lords,  broke  out  into  a  the  executioner:  the  most  powerftd  of  alL 
fearful  insurrection,  which  was  named  the  Jac"  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  BnrgoDdji  wia  lea 
querie^  and  marked  by  ail  the  horrors  of  a  servile  to  his  ruin  and  death  in  1477  uj  the  Intrknes 
war.  Charles  V.,  by  his  vigorous  policy,  sue-  of  Louis,  who  at  onoe  sdaed  npon  pnt  of  the 
ceeded  in  quelling  internal  disorders ;  and  wiUl  large  inheritance  left  by  that  formidable  tmwI, 
the  help  of  his  great  constable,  Du  Guesdin,  and  the  dncby  of  Burgundy  waa  thus  anaeiied  to 
he  regained  in  a  few  campugns  all  the  English  the  crown.  The  fine  prorinoea  of  Airioo,  IfaiD^ 
acquisitions  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  and  Provence,  beside  daimanpon  the  kingdom  of 
few  important  seaports.  When  both  died,  in  Naples,  were  bequeathed  to  Lonla  by  the  last 
188(K  the  kingdom  was  in  a  fair  way  to  regain  prince  of  the  house  of  Aqlon;  thekingof  Angoa 
its  former  prosperity.  But  the  minority  of  resigned  to  him  theconntleaof  BooMQlonand 
Charles  VI.,  and  his  subsequent  derangement,  Cerdagne;  and  France,  readhlsffthna  her  nato- 
agfun  plunged  France  into  a  series  of  calamities,  ral  flx>ntierB  toward  the  8.  and  toe  8  JL,  beeame 
The  conflict  between  the  various  classes  of  so-  one  of  the  great  powers  on  the  Mediterranean. 
cietj^  was  renewed  with  increased  fury ;  rival  On  the  N.  W.,  by  the  marriage  of  CharieaYIIL 
factions,  headed  by  princes  of  the  royal  family,  with  Anne  of  Brittany^  she  sained  poaeerton 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  waged  a^^iinst  eadi  of  that  large  prorince,  whidinad  hitherto  been 
other  a  war  of  treason  and  a^asrination ;  while  neariy  independent  IHth  a  well  otvniaed  amj 
the  English,  encouraged  by  the  forlorn  condition  and  a  fbll  treasury,  she  waa  now  ready  IbrfbrBlgn 
of  their  eneinv,  again  invaded  France.  For  the  contests.  Under  Chariea  Vm.  a  weabflEbided 
8d  time,  the  French  chivalry  was  decimated  on  prince  who  dreamed  of  Mlowing  in  the  fiwl- 
the  memorable  field  of  A^^court  (1416).  John  steps  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Olnriemigni^ 
the  Fearless  being  treacneronsly  murdered  by  a  French  fbroe  invaded  Italy  in  14M^  and  oob- 
the  Orleanlsts  or  Armagnacs,  in  an  interview  qnered  the  kingdom  of  Ku>lea  withoot  opposi- 
which  was  intended  to  bring  about  peace,  tion;  but  this  oonqneet  waa  mtatfllqiddMrtbiB 
Burgundy,  that  is,  the  K  E.  part  of  Franee,  it  had  been  gained.  Snoh  waa  tho  oanuMaee* 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  English.  An  ment  of  those  Italian  wara  in  whieh  the  InpRH 
insane  king,  a  queen  of  foreign  origin  impelled  deuce  c^  the  French  shone  no  levoemplciioasly 
by  her  unnatural  hatred  to  her  son  the  dauphin,  than  their  prowess,  and  in  which  tha  Drigjblest 
and  a  prince  carried  away  by  his  thirst  for  ven-  victories  were  alwi^ya  fbllowed  by  imatrieTabla 
geance,  concluded  the  famous  treaty  of  Troyea,  disasters.    Italy  waa  Joitly  tanned  the  grmTOof 
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•ion,  was  brought  about  by  mere  family  ambi-  snits  the  nation  seemed  aiming  to  cover  the 
tlon.  A  more  formidable  coalition  opposed  the  disgrace  which  had  befallen  her  arms.  One 
ambitions  sdiemes  of  the  old  king,  who  aimed  at  consequence  of  the  spread  of  philosophical 
nothing  less  than  placing  his  grandson  upon  the  teachings  was  an  earnest  and  general  desire  for 
Spanish  throne,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  reform,  which  showed  itself  in  different  ways 
n. ;  the  two  greatest  generals  of  their  time,  as  soon  as  Louis  XVI.  had  ascended  the  throne 
ICariborongh  and  Prince  Eugene,  were  at  the  (1774).  The  king  himself  and  some  of  his 
Iiead  of  the  allied  armies ;  defeat  after  defeat  counsellors  were  willing  to  place  themselves 
befell  the  French  forces,  and  the  kingdom  at  the  head  of  this  reform  movement ;  but  the 
■eemed  reduced  to  extremities ;  but  the  con-  well-meaning  monarch  was  too  de^cient  in 
stanoy  of  the  king  did  not  fail  him  during  a  energy,  and  the  opposition  around  him  was  too' 
contest  of  12  years*  duration ;  he  succeeded  in  strong,  to  admit  of  the  success  of  such  an  under- 
his  bold  undertaking,  and  by  the  treaties  of  taking.  The  privileged  orders  carried  their 
Utrecht  and  Rastadt  (1713-14)  the  house  of  hostility  so  far,  that  the  people  took  the  re- 
Bonrbon  inherited  the  best  part  of  the  once  forms  into  their  own  hands ;  and  a  revolution 
magnificent  Castilian  monarchy.  The  burden  was  the  result.  This  very  revolution  was 
whl^  he  bore  to  his  last  moments  was  far  too  partly  prepared  by  the  help  which  Louis  XVL 
heavy  for  his  weak  successors;  he  had  more-  extended  to  the  English  colonies  in  America; 
over  taxed  the  energies  of  France  and  stretch-  the  sympathy  which  nearly  all  classes  felt  for 
ed  the  royal  power  to  such  an  extent  that  a  re-  their  liberty,  the  principles  which  their  exam- 
action  was  unavoidable.  The  18th  century  was  pie  diffused  among  the  thoughtful,  the  enthu- 
an  age  of  depression,  decay,  and  ruin  for  all  the  siasm  excited  by  their  ultimate  triumph,  en- 
inatitotions,  doctrines,  and  classes  that  had  couraged  the  French  nation  to  attempt  its  own 
hitherto  commanded  respect.  Royalty  lost  its  liberty.  The  states-general  met  on  May  6, 
prestige,  both  through  the  unbounded  licen-  1789;  the  third  estate,  by  dint  of  prudence, 
tioosness  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  energy,  and  perseverance,  secured  its  ascendency 
the  king  himself  and  through  the  irretriev-  over  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  and  swore  not  to 
able  corrnption  or  imbecility  of  its  minis-  separate  until  they  had  given  a  constitution  to 
teis;  nobihty  became  degraded  ;  the  great  their  country,  and  thus  originated  a  movement 
oonstitated  bodies  fell  into  general  contempt;  that  soon  became  uncontrollable,  but  which, 
and  an  uncontrollable  spirit  of  censure  and  though  it  occasioned  many  grievances  and  suf- 
raillerj  hastened  the  work  of  destruction,  ferings,  was  finally  productive  of  much  good. 
Even  the  remedies  that  were  tried  only  add-  The  constituent  assembly,  the  first  of  the  great 
ed  to  the  universal  confusion.  Politically  assemblies  which  guided  the  French  revolution, 
the  French  government,  controlled  in  turns  labored  for  about  2i  years,  from  May  5, 1789,  to 
1^  unscrupulous  princes,  by  Cardinal  Fleury,  Sept.  80, 1791,  to  establish  the  principles  which 
irho,  how  good  soever  his  internal  administra-  still  form  the  basis  of  the  French  law  and  con- 
tion,  failed  to  support  the  national  dignity  stitution— civil  and  religious  liberty,  equality 
abroad,  and  by  the  king^s  mistresses,  gradually  of  rights,  and  popular  sovereignty.  It  over* 
sank  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and  toward  tho  threw  feudal  and  hierarchical  privileges,  pro- 
end  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  it  could  scarcely  be  vinciol  divisions  and  customs,  gave  to  the  coun- 
ranked  among  tho  great  Euroj^ean  powers,  try  a  regular  administration,  and  tried  to  estab- 
The  4  wars  in  which  France  then  participated,  lish  a  kind  of  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
against  Spain  (1717-19),  for  the  succession  of  legislative  assembly,  which  succeeded,  had  but 
Poland  (1783-^35),  for  the  succession  of  Austria  a  short  existence,  from  Oct.  1, 1791,  to  Sept.  21, 
(1740-'48),  and  finally  the  7  years'  war  (1756-  1792 ;  ill  satisfied  with  the  new  form  of  govern- 
'$8),  were  productive  only  of  disgrace  and  dis-  ment,  it  did  not  uphold  it,  and  paved  the  way 
aster.  This  dark  picture  is  somewhat  relieved  for  the  republican  government.  This  was  at 
by  occasional  successes  and  individual  deeds  of  once  proclaimed  by  the  third  popular  assembly, 
^dlantry ;  such  was  especially  tho  case  in  the  the  national  convention,  on  its  first  meeting, 
8d  war  above  mentioned,  when  Maurice  of  Sept.  21 ;  and  then  the  fearful  trials,  butch- 
Saxony  won  glorious  victories  for  the  country  eries,  and  gigantic  struggles  of  the  French  rev- 
of  his  adoption,  and  vindicated  her  claim  to  be  olution  commenced.  Organizing  at  once  a  gov- 
atill  one  of  the  great  military  powers  of  Eu-  emment  of  absolute  powers,  the  convention 
rope ;  but  the  7  years'  war  placed  in  a  shame-  sentenced  Louis  XVL  to  death  as  a  declaration 
ful  light  the  incompetence  of  the  French  gene-  of  war  against  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  and 
rals,  the  unparalleled  want  of  discipline  among  summoned  all  nations  to  independence,  extend- 
their  soldiers,  and,  notwithstanding  a  few  happy  ing  to  them  the  helping  hand  of  France.  Tbence- 
exccptions,  the  lowering  of  the  general  military  forth  the  country  had  to  struggle  against  nearly 
character  of  the  nation.  The  navy  was  not  idl  the  European  powers ;  the  tremendous  im- 
only  demoralized,  but  it  was  utterly  ruined ;  pulse  it  gave  to  the  whole  people  carried  her 
the  French  colonies  in  Asia  and  America  were  through  all  foreign  dangers ;  and  when  the  con- 
lost,  and  the  French  flag  almost  disappeared  vcntion  adjourned,  Oct.  26, 1795,  after  a  session 
from  the  seas.  At  home,  however,  literature  of  more  than  87  months,  the  republic  was  every- 
and  philosophy  were  cultivated  with  extraordi-  where  triumphant  The  internal  struggles  be- 
nary  ardor,  and  with  the  glory  of  these  pur-  tween  the  republican  and  the  reactionary  parties 
VOL.  vn. — 13 
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that  marked  the  existence  of  the  directorial  Umits  of  that  instrument,  died  in  nndistwiMd 

govornincnt,  ftom  Oct.  27, 1795,  to  Nov.  9, 1799,  possession  of  his  throne,  althon^ h,  in  compliance 

are  merged  in  the  military  glory  of  Bonaparte,  with  orders  from  the  nolj  alliance,  he  had  in 

whose  campaigns  in  Italy  (1 796-7)  and  expe-  1828  sent  a  French  army  to  nnt  down  the  libend 

dition  to  Egypt  (1798-^9)  ])ointed  him  ont  as  revolution  in  Spain.    Mia  orother,  Charles  X» 

the  future  master  of  the  nation.    When,  on  his  a  strange  mixture  of  generous  impulses  and 

return  from  the  East,  tlio  young  general  drove  conceited  higotry,  anxious  to  take  hack  the  little 

the  legislative  council  from  their  chamher  and  liberty  France  was  enjoying,  tried  to  divert 

formed  a   new  constitution,  his  course  was  public  attention  by  supportingthe  Greek  insor- 

unanimously  approved,  and  the  history  of  France  rection  against  Turkey  (1827-%)  and  oonqnering 

became  for  15  years  the  history  of  a  single  man.  Algiers  (1880).    But  these  enteipriseB  iluled  to 

Chosen  first  consul  for  10  years,  Dec.  18, 1799,  conciliate  public  opinion ;  and  when  the  king 

he  broke  up  the    coalition  which  had  been  attempted  to  suspend  some  of  the  most  important 

formed  against  France,  by  his  victory  at  Ma-  guarantees  secured  by  the  charter,  a  fbnnidable 

rengo,  June  14,  1800 ;  forced  Austria  to  con-  insurrection  broke  out,  July  27, 1880.    Charles 

dude  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  and  wasobliged  to  abdicate;  and  alter  a  Ibw  days' 

England  that  of  Amiens  in  1802 ;  and  by  a  con-  interval,  his  cousin,  Louis  Philippe, doke  of  Or- 

coraat  with  the  pope  reestablished  Christian  leans,  was  appointed  khig  (Aug.  9)  by  the  diam- 

worship  in  France.  Consul  for  life,  Aug.  8, 1802,  her  of  deputies.    The  choice,  however,  being 

then  hereditary  emperor.  May  18,  1804,  he  acceptable  to  the  middle  dassee  or  hovrff^oitie, 

proved  himself  a  great  legislator  at  home  by  was  maintained ;    and  notwithstanding  some 

the  formation  of  the  civil  code,  tlie  organization  occasional  outbursts  of  republicanim  among 

of  public  instruction,  and  the  improvements  he  the  people,  the  July  monarchy,  as  it  was  oaUedy 

introduced  in  all  the  branches  of  public  service;  lasted  for  18  years.    At  first  Louis  FhiUppe 

while  he  added  to  his  military  and  politicd  glory  seemed  willing  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the 

bv  his  triumphs  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Auerstadt,  liberalists,  supported  Belgium  against  Hdland, 

llylan,  Friedlond,  EckmQhl,  and  Wagram,  and  and  seized  upon  Ancona  to  connterbilanoe  the 

by  the  treaties  of  peace  which  he  signed  at  influence  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy.    But  by 

Presburg,  1805,  Tilsit,  1807,  and  Vienna,  1809,  degrees  his  policy  was  changed;  the  govern- 

with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  successively  ment  proved  reactionary  at  home  and  devoid  <^ 

brought  by  England  into  coalition  against  him.  energy  abroad ;  and  the  popular  fkvor  on  wUch 

He  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his  power  it  had  relied  deserted  it    A  political  maniiSBSta- 

and  glory ;  he  had  placed  his  brothers  on  the  tion  in  favor  of  parliamentary  reform  broo^ 

thrones  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Spain,  and  on   another  revolution,  Feb.  24,  1848 ;  and 

his   brother-in-law   on   that  of  Naples ;    ho  although  the  majority  of  the  nation  woidd  have 

thus  extended  his  influence  over  nearly  the  preferred  the  continuation  Of  a  constitotioosl 

whole  of  western  Europe,  and  played  a  part  liberal   monarchy,  the  irresistible   oonrse  of 

equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  events  predpitated  them  into  a  xepnbUc.    The 

But  his  insatiate  ambition  was  an  incessant  cause  middle  classes,  being  apparently  rerigned  to 

of  terror  and  hatred  against  him  among  the  sov-  their  present  fate,  professed  to  be  ready  to  ave 

ereigns  and  the  nations  of  Europe;  they  were  this  new  form  of  government  a  ikir  trial;  out 

waiting  for  the  moment  when  this  wondeHhl  within  a  few  months  their  representatives  In 

fortune  should  begin  to  decline.    It  was  shaken  the  constituent  assembly,  frightened  by  sodal- 

by  the  successful  resistance  which  the  con-  istic  movements,  gave  strong  eridenee  of  thdr 

queror  met  with  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  (1808-  deadly  opposition  to  it    A  so-called  repnhlioaii 

'18) ;  but  his  prestige  was  ruined  by  his  disas-  constitution  was  adopted,  and  <m  Deo.  10, 1848; 

trous  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812.  The  European  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  the  ne^iewof  Kih 

nations,  recovering  their  courage,  united  against  poleon  I.,  was  dected  preddent  of  the  Fieodi 

him ;  and  their  combined  exertions  inflicted  republic  for  a  term  of  4  years,  bj  S,65U86 

upon  him  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  18, 1818,  a  blow  from  votes,  against  about  1,500,000  given  to  Geo. 

which  he  never  recovered.    It  was  in  vain  that  Cavaignao,  who  had  done 'good  serviee  Ibr  the 

he  accomplished  wonders  during  the  campaign  preservation  of  order  during  tlie  most  tfying 

of  1814 ;  he  could  not  expel  his  enemies  from  the  circumstances.   Internal  diwimnrifmi^  some  sins 

French  territory;  he  was  dethroned,  and  a  prince  of  which  were  apparent;  soon  estranged  9ie 

of  the  house  of  Bourbon  received  mm  the  con-  minority  of  the  legislative  assembly  from  the 

querors  the  sceptre  of  France,  now  restricted  to  president ;  and  rumors  of  revolntion  beesme 

her  old  limits.    The  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  rife  as  the  epoch  of  a  new  preddential  eleotioa 

from  Elba  overthrew  this  new  power;  and  for  approached.    The   expected   revolatloii  took 

100  days,  from  March  20  to  June  28, 1815,  he  was  place,  Dec.  2, 1851 ;  by  a  bold  stroke  of  poUej 

again  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  France ;  the  president  dissolved  the  aswrnMy,  assomsd 

but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (June  18, 1815)  de-  dictatorial  powersi  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 

stroyed  his  power  forever,  and  the  Bourbons,  people,  askmg  them  to  sanetion  1^  tihnir  votes 

under  the  protection  of  forei^  bayonets,  once  what  had  been  done.    The  support  of  theannj 

more  ruled  the  kingdom.  Louis  XVIII.,  the  first  had  been  previously  seenredf  ud  varkms  uioaiip> 

monarch  under  the  restoration,  granted  a  charter  certed  attempts  at  armed  resirtanoe  wen  motli* 

to  his  subjects,  and  keeping  carefhlly  within  the  ered  by  eneigetio  and  bloodjy  msssmus.    The 


__  _ niidaUacocliilaii  oppotei 

■abtttoMMbMBMoftiMold  king,  wboainii 
yi^i^^M  IcMthui  pjariny  hbMrairaioQnMi 
gpMbti  throoa.  v»e«ntby  UwdwithofChi 
D. ;  Uw  two  fTMteft  gWMrab  of  tbelr  I 
Kiriboroiigb  and  Prinoe  Enmw,  wcra  at 
hMd  of  tbo  mUied  axmkt;  defctf  after  d< 
baUl  tlie  Fnneh  foroea,  and  tfa*  king 
MMBcd  rcdoMd  to  extremitica ;  bat  tba 
Maacjr  of  tba  kins  did  not  fiiil  Mm  dnrii 
MBtaat  of  li  yearr  doratioa ;  be  aQcoMdi 
Ua  botd  ondaitakinf,  and  br  the  treatki 
Ctneht  and  Rartadt  (171B-M4)  the  hooa 
Bovrtwo  iabcrited  the  beat  part  of  the  i 
nmidcent  Caatilian  monarchy.  The  bra 
wUch  be  bore  to  hi*  last  momenta  waa  bi 
lumtjtor  hia  weak  muxtmon;  behadn 
«*cr  tajed  the  energiea  of  France  and  iln 
ad  the  royal  power  to  mcti  an  axtcDt  that  i 
aetloo  waa  nnaTddable.  The  ISth  centory 
•■  age  of  dcprcaaion,  decay,  and  rain  for  al 
iMUtntiona,  doolrinaa,  and  clasaea  that 
Utkarta  commanded  respecL  Royalty  lot 
pcwdfe,  both  throtmh  the  unbonndeil  U 
Ihwaaew  of  the  reirent  doko  of  Orleani^ 
tka  Ung  blmael^  and  ihroDgh  the  Irreti 
■Ua  eormDtion  or  imbecltitj'  of  ita  m 
tara;  nobiUly  borame  degraded  ;  tba  ( 
eeaalitnted  bodies  fell  into  general  contec 
isd  an  nneontrolUble  apirit  of  cenanre 
raillery  hastened  the  work  of  deatme 
Xtcb  the  reroedica  that  were  tried  only 
•d  to  tba  QDJirnial  conftuioo.  PoUti< 
the  French  imvemroent,  controHed  in  t 
by  nniirni  pull  .lis  prinee*,  by  Cardinal  FI< 

who,  h<'w  rihhI  fKK'vcr  hh  internal  Ailministra-  still  funn  the  ba*is  of  llic  French  law  and  con- 
tjnn.  taiivd  Xn  t^iig'port  ihc  natioiml  diicnity  Flitution — civil  and  rclifrious  lilicrtT,  equality 
abmail,  nn-l  by  thf  kinc's  iiii*trf'-<.'ri,  prailually  of  rijililR,  and  popular  •nvcrtiftntr.  It  over- 
sank  in  llit>  t'vv*  fif  Europe:  and  tnHnnl  the  tlirvw  feudal  and  liierarclikal  prJTilpcea,  pro- 
end  of  l^'UM  XV.'sri'iirn,  it  nmld  M-anvl)-  bo  vinoiul  divuJoDsani)  customs,  (tavc  to  tbo  cona- 
raiikcil  fliii'itii:  tlic  trnat  Euri>|ii'aii  |Hiwcni.  trja  rcsnlor  aitminiflratioa.  and  tried  tu  ntab- 
Tbe  *  war*  in  whiili  Frnncc  thi-n  piirtici|<«t«l,  lisJi  a  kind  of  cimMitutinnal  nmnarcliy.  Tlie 
araint  Spiiin  |1T17-'1'.<I.  for  (he  succo-i^in  nf  lepiKluliTo  afvemlilr,  nhicli  oarrevdnl.  had  bat 
Klaiid  il7:(.'l-';J.'o.fiTlhenif.v.wi..n..f  Autlria  anlmrleiinlenrc,  from  Ot.  ).  1791.  to  Sept.  81, 
n74'J-'-t-i,  nml  tiii-illy  llic  7  venn.'  war  (1736-  I'M;  ill  Mtinflttl  with  the  n*w  form  of  mTcm- 
■63',  wtTx-  prrnliiriive  imly  c>f  di-graco  mid  dii-  tncnt,  it  did  nirt  uphold  it,  and  paved  Ihe  way 
*  aMvr.  Tlii'4  iliirk  piriure  i>  n>nu*ulint  relieved  fur  the  repablican  (rOTemmenl.  Thii  was  at 
by  <«-ra-;.nial  mmi  -m-h  nnd  iMdiii.iii.Mdii-ds  of  once  proclaimed  by  the  third  popular  asMmbly, 
Ballantrv,  *iicU  k  ii-'  e-|»'c'iiillv  (In-  riL>e  in  the  the  national  convention,  on  ita  llm  mccling, 
Sd  war  iiImiv,-  nu nHi.ii. d.  when  Mniirico  of  Sept.  SI;  and  then  the  fearful  trials,  botch- 
Saiiinv  w'ln  f:li'n'>ii>i  vi<  inrie*  (it  Ibe  enuntry  vriMi,  and  pffantia  itniiqclc*  of  the  Krcnch  rer- 
of  hit  ad<>|<iiiin.  uiirl  viii<lii  ;ited  ber  elaini  to  be  olutlon  commenred.  Urganizinfi  at  onee  a  gOT- 
ttiil  (ine  I'f  tbi.'  |;ri'»t  niitilnry  ]«iwer«  nf  Eu-  cmment  of  abnilulo  powers,  ibe  convcntioa 
rone :  l>ul  Ilio  7  yitir^'  war  jitni-ed  in  n  Miame-  sentenced  Louii  XVI.  to  death  u  a  derlaralion 
ful  lisbt  tiie  iiinpiii|ielvnee  of  tbe  Krenoli  gi-ne-  of  war  ajtaintt  all  the  kinjn  of  Europe,  and 
rain,  tbe  iiriiuindli'lid  uiiiil  of  dixlpline  among  cummoncd  all  nations  to  indieprndcnce,  citcnd- 
1L<'irw>Mic'r5,  nii>l.  ti'tHiib-tjindiniiufew  hnppy  Ingto  them  the  helping  hand  of  France.  Tbenc*- 
eieepliipri«.  ibe  li-weriiii-.pl' (he  pi-neral  niililajy  furthlhe  country  had  lo  straggle  againrt  nearly 
chararti,-r  'if  tb.'  ti;iii<<ri.  The  niivy  was  not  all  the  European  powen;  ili«  iri'mendua*  Im- 
oniy  d.in"r,ili.-.cl.  but  it  iviis  uturly  ruined;  pulse  itgavo  to  the  whole  p«>|.le  earried  ber 
tliv  Freiiib  ri.litiiii  -<  ill  .\>i;i  mid  Ainvrii-n  were  through  all  foreign  danger*;  and  when  the  coo* 
!"»i,  Dii-I  ibf  Iriijili  (l..t-  Hbii.iM  di'yii'iK'iired  ventiim  aiyoumeil.Oct,  26,  nn-V  aftera  sesalon 
frirtii  lb'-  nft*.  M  b'liii'.  biiivever.  Iilirnlure  of  roorelJian87  montli\  the  republic  was  every- 
u^  pillow >pby  «er.'  niltiiMUd  ivilh  eitrmirdi-  where  triumphant  The  Intel nal  struggles  be- 
naiy  ardir.  and  wiiliibe  flury  of  tliesv  pur-    twcen  the  republican  and  the  reactioDarjpartlci 
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that  marked  tho  existence  of  the  directorial  limits  of  Hiat  instraneiit,  died  in  nndistiiriMd 

governinent,  from  Oct.  27, 1705,  to  Nov.  9, 1799,  possession  of  his  throne,  althon^,  in  complianoe 

are  merged  in  the  militaiy  glory  of  Bonaparte,  with  orders  from  the  nolj  alliance,  he  had  in 

whoso  campaigns  in  Italy  (1796-^7)  and  expo-  1828  sent  a  French  army  to  pnt  down  the  libeni 

dition  to  Egypt  (1798-^9)  pointed  him  ont  as  revolntion  in  Spain.    His  orother,  Oharlfls  X.. 

the  future  master  of  the  nation.    When,  on  his  a  strange  mixtnre  of  generons  impolses  and 

return  from  the  East,  the  young  general  drove  conceited  higotry,  anxious  to  take  hack  the  little 

the  IcdsLative  council  from  their  chamber  and  liberty  France  was  enjoying,  tried  to  divert 

formed  a   new  constitution,  his  course  was  public  attention  by  supporting  the  Greek  insor- 

unanimously  approved,  and  the  history  of  France  rection  against  Turkey  (1827-%)  and  oonqneriag 

became  for  15  years  the  history  of  a  single  man.  Algiers  (1880).    But  these  enterprises  iaQed  to 

Chosen  first  consul  for  10  years,  Dec  18, 1799,  conciliate  public  opinion ;  and  when  the  king 

he  broke  up  the   coalition  which  had  been  attempted  to  suspend  some  of  the  most  important 

formed  against  France,  by  his  victory  at  Ma-  jpiarantees  secured  by  the  charter,  a  formidable 

rengo,  June  14,  1800 ;  forced  Austria  to  con-  insurrection  broke  out,  July  27, 1880.    Charies 

dude  tho  peace  of  LuneviUe  in  1801,   and  was  oblig^  to  abdicate ;  and  alter  a  few  daviP 

England  that  of  Amiens  in  1802 ;  and  by  a  con-  interval,  his  cousin,  Louis  Phili[qpe,dake  of  Or- 

coi^t  with  the  pope  reestablished  Christian  leans,  was  appointed  king  (Ang.  9)  by  the  di«n- 

worship  in  France.  Consul  for  life,  Aug.  8, 1802,  ber  of  deputies.    The  choice,  however,  being 

then  hereditary  emperor.  May  18,  1804,  he  acceptable  to  the  nuddle  ohisses  or  howrg^ome^ 

proyed  himself  a  great  legislator  at  home  by  was  maintdned ;    and  notwithstanding  some 

the  formation  of  the  civil  code,  the  organization  occasional  outbursts  of  repnblieanism  among 

of  public  instruction,  and  the  improvements  he  the  people,  the  July  monarchy,  as  it  was  called 

introduced  in  all  the  branches  of  public  service;  lasted  for  18  years.    At  fint  Loois  FhiUppe 

while  he  added  to  his  military  and  political  glory  seemed  willing  to  ftdfil  the  expectations  of  tne 

bv  his  triumphs  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Auerstadt,  liberalists,  supported  Belj^mn  against  Hdland, 

ilylau,  Friedlond,  Eckmnhl,  and  Wagram,  and  and  seized  upon  Anoona  to  connterbaknoe  the 

by  the  treaties  of  peace  which  he  signed  at  influence  of  the  Austriana  in  Italy.    Bnt  bj 

I^esburg,  1805,  Tilsit,  1807,  and  Vienna,  1809,  degrees  his  policy  was  changed;  the  govem- 

with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  successively  ment  proved  reactionary  at  home  and  deroid  of 

brought  by  England  into  coalition  against  him.  energy  abroad ;  and  the  popidar  &Tor  on  whidi 

He  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his  power  it  had  relied  deserted  it    Apolitioal  manifesta- 

and  glory ;  he  hod  placed  his  brothers  on  the  tion  in  favor  of  parliamentmy  raform  bronght 

thrones  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Spain,  and  on   another  revolution,  Feb.  24,  1848  ;  and 

his   brother-in-law   on   that  of  Naples  ;   ho  although  the  majority  of  the  nation  wonld  have 

thus  extended  his  influence  over  nearly  the  preferred  the  continuation  Of  a  conrtHntioaal 

whole  of  western  Europe,  and  played  a  part  liberal   monarchy,  the  irrenstible   eonne  of 

equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  events  precipitated  them  into  a  repnblio.    Tbe 

But  his  insatiate  ambition  was  an  incessant  cause  middle  classes,  being  apparently  rerigned  to 

of  terror  and  hatred  against  him  among  the  sov-  their  present  fate,  professed  to  be  ready  to  nve 

ereigns  and  the  nations  of  Europe;  they  were  this  new  form  of  government  a  fur  trial;  not 

waiting  for  the  moment  when  this  wonderful  within  a  few  months  their  representatives  in 

fortune  should  begin  to  decline.    It  was  shaken  the  constituent  assembly,  frightened  by  sooial* 

by  the  successful  resistance  which  tho  con-  istic  movements,  gave  strong  eridenoe  of  tMr 

qneror  met  with  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  (1808-  deadly  oppoation  to  it    A  so-called  repabUoan 

'18} ;  but  his  prestige  was  ruined  by  his  disas-  constitution  was  adopted,  and  on,  Deo.  10^  1848; 

trous  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812.  The  European  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  the  nephew  of  Ka- 

nations,  recovering  their  courage,  united  against  poleon  I.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Fieodi 

him ;   and  their  combined  exertions  inflicted  republic  for  a  term  of  4  years,  by  fi,66UB5 

upon  him  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  18, 1818,  a  blow  from  votes,  against  about  1,500,000  given  to  Qco. 

which  he  never  recovered.    It  was  in  vain  that  Cavidgnao,  who  had  done  'good  serviee  Ibr  Am 

he  accomplished  wonders  during  the  campaign  preservation  of  order  during  the  moat  trying 

of  1814 ;  he  could  not  expel  his  enemies  from  the  circumstances.   Internal  dlsMnslons;  some  dgna 

French  territory;  he  was  dethroned,  and  a  prince  of  which  were  apparent,  soon  estranged  the 

of  the  house  of  Bourbon  received  from  the  con-  minority  of  the  legislative  assemUy  from  the 

querors  the  sceptre  of  France,  now  restricted  to  prMident ;  and  rumors  of  revoLtttion  beenw 

her  old  limits.    The  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  rife  as  the  epoch  of  a  new  preridentlal  election 

from  Elba  overthrew  this  new  power;  and  for  approached.    The   expected   revohitloii  took 

100  days,  from  March  20  to  June  28, 1816,  he  was  place,  Dec.  2, 1851 :  by  a  bold  stroke  of  ^Msf 

again  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  France ;  the  president  dissolved  the  assembly,  MMmied 

but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (June  18, 1815)  de-  dictatorial  powers,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 

stroycd  his  power  forever,  and  the  Bourbons,  people,  askmg  them  to  sanction  1^  tbelr  votes 

under  tho  protection  of  forei^  bayonets,  once  what  had  been  done.    The  support  of  tfaeanny 

more  ruled  the  kingdom.  Louis  XVIII.,  the  first  had  been  previously seenred,  ud  Tarloos  vncon- 

monarch  under  tho  restoration,  granted  a  charter  certed  attempts  at  armed  resistance  wen  smoth- 

to  his  subjects,  and  keeping  carefhlly  vrithin  tho  ered  by  energetio  and  bloody  measBics.    The 
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rerolntioiuirj  president,  who  alone  controlled  forts  to  destroy  the  langnages  of  the  inhabitants 

the  elections,  was  chosen  for  a  term  of  10  years  of  Gaul,  comparatively  few  words  of  theirs  sor- 

by  7,889,216  votes;  a  now  coustitation,  very  vived  in  the  lingua  rustiea.     Many  Geltio  ele- 

nradi  like  the  consular  one  framed  by  Bonaparte  ments  had  combined  with  the  Latin  even  before 

in  1799,  was  promulgated ;  and  finally,  Nov.  7,  Oa^sar,  and  some  were  introduced  afterward ; 

1858,  the  senate  made  a  motion  for  the  re^stab-  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the 

lishment  of  the  empire ;  this  having  been  as-  Latin  stock  on  account  of  their  common  origin 

sented  to  by  a  vote  of  7,824,129  citizens,  the  from  the  storehouse  of  the  Indo-European  fami- 

empire  was  proclaimed,  Dec  2,  1852.    The  ly  of  languages.    The  Latin  jargon,  tainted  by 

emperor  wields  his  power  with  such  energy  and  Germanic  ingredients,  is  called  lingua  Bamana^ 

ability  that  he  is  considered  the  leading  spirit  and  also  OaUica  or  Gallieana,    It  coexisted  for 

of  Europe ;  and  France  has  resumed  the  rank  some  time  with  ih^  FrenhiBlca{Franci9ca^  Fran- 

ahe  held  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  ciea)^  or  Tkeoti»ea  or  Tudeaque  ;  and  idthongh  it 

Napoleon  I.    The  war  against  Russia  for  the  continued  to  exist  with  more  vigor  than  the 

piroteotion  of  the  Ottoman  empire  (1854*5),  last  named,  it  was  eventually  called  lingua 

and  that  in  Italy  against  Austria  (1859),  show  Franco- Gallica,  or  rather  Franco-Eomana^  Ian- 

that  she  has  lost  nothing  of  her  military  supe-  gue  Franfoiae.    While  the  Prankish  prevailed 

riority. — ^A  more  detailed  account  of  the  princi-  in  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  country,  the  ruHiea  or 

pal  events  in  the  history  of  France  will  be  found  Romana  was  spoken  S.  of  the  Loire,  although 

m  the  articles  on  her  various  sovereigns,  states-  also  used  in  the  Frankish  regions.    The  council 

men,  and  generals. — See  8tatistiqu€  ginerale  of  Tours  (818)  recommended  the  use  of  both 

mHkodique  et  eompUte  de  la  France,  by  J.  H.  the  rustic  and  Tudeso  versions  of  the  homilies. 

8ohnitzler(4vols.8vo.,  1842-^6);  Patria^ou  la  Probably  the  most  ancient  monument  of  the 

J?^raneeancienMettnoderne{2Yoh,,F&ns,  184:7);  Roman  is  the  oath  of  Louis  the  German  to 

Serum  Oallicarum  et  Franeiearum  Scriptoree,  Charles  the  Bald,  who  on  his  part  swore  in 

cu  recueil  des  hUtoriena  de  France^  by  Dom  German,  in  Strasbourg,  Feb.  842.    This  oath  ran 

Bonqnet  and  other  Benedictine  monks,  contin-  as  follows : 

'Sa^hl^T^J^ii'^*'^^  institute  (21  vols    fol^  p^     p,^  ,„„             ,t  p^  Chriatlan  poblo        et  nortro 

178&-1857)  ;    Colleettons  dee  memoires  relatifs  a  Poor  ramour  de  Diea  et  pour  lo  people  Chretien  et  notr* 

PkiiUnre  ae  France^  respectively  published  by  commnn  saivamcnt,  dist  di  en  aT&nt,                          in 

Oniaot,  Petitot,  Buchon,  and  Michaud  and  POU-  •*^"'  commun,            dorCnavant  (do  Isto  die  in  ab-«iteX  en 

jcmlat;  the  general  histories  of  France  by  Sis-  2SJ?J,^/S1,^  ~;S,  H^U  SS  dS^'^r^^. 

inondi  (»1  vols.  8vo.,  1821-'48),  Henri  Martin  q««^««  **^«'  c^pouvoir  me  aonncra.«c. 

(4th  ed.,  17  vols.  8vo.,  1855-^9),  Michelet  (not  The  Latin  grammatical  suffixes  were  gradually 
jet  complete,  12  vols.  8vo.,  to  Louis  XIV.),  dropped,  and  the  accusative  case  was  in  general 
Thitophile  Lavall^  (12th  ed.,  4  vols.  12mo.,  taken  as  the  new  word.  Auxiliary  verbs  were 
1868X  andDnruy  (2  vols.  12mo.,last  cd.,  1859);  successively  introduced  from  the  Teutonic  idi- 
**  History  of  Franco,"  by  E.  E.  Crowe  (5  vols,  oms,  the  case  endings  were  supplied  by  prepo- 
Svc,  London,  1858  et  $eq.) ;  "  History  of  sitions,  the  personal  endings  of  verbs  by  pro- 
France,"  by  J.  White  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Edinburgh  nouns,  or  both  by  the  fragments  of  ancient  end- 
and  London,  1859).  ings  and  by  pronouns  before  the  verb.  In  the 
FRANCE,  Isle  op.  See  MATTRrrnis.  10th  century  the  Latin  iUe,  iste  were  converted 
FRANCE,  Lanouags  and  Ltteraturb  of.  into  the  article  2«  and  the  pronouns  t7  and  ^^^(m), 
The  French  is  the  most  important  of  the  6  Ro-  the  latter  being  pronounced  st.  According  to 
manic  languages  produced  from  Latin  by  the  in-  Raynonard^s  hypothesis,  the  lingua  Romana  was 
floence  of  other  tongues.  The  Italian,  the  Ruroa-  separated  into  two  dialects.  The  Visigoths  and 
nio  or  Wallachian,  the  Provencal,  Spanish,  and  Burgundians  S.  of  the  Loire  said  oe  (Latin  ae^ 
Portngnese  are  its  sisters.  The  Belga)  of  Gaul  German  aueh,  also)  for  yea,  for  which  the  Franks 
probably  spoke  Celto-Teutonic,  the  Aquitani  and  Normans  (who  established  themselves  in 
Oelto-Iberio,  while  the  Celtas  or  Galli  proper  France  in  912)  along  the  Seine  used  oil;  hence 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  at  the  the  southern  or  Provencal  dialect  was  named 
aame  time  Greek  colonies  held  points  on  the  Med-  la  langue  d?oc,  and  the  northern  (Roman- Wallo- 
ttentmean  sea.  The  langu(ige  of  Rome  over-  nic)  la  langue  d'oiU  After  879  the  focus  of  the 
nrlielmed  all  these  idioms.  The  Gallic,  however,  former  was  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Aries,  and 
was  yet  spoken  in  the  8d  century ;  Celticism  was  in  927  the  chief  point  of  the  latter  at  the  conrt 
perceptible  in  the  lingua  ruatiea,  or  degenerate  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  Less  troubled  br 
Latin,  at  the  close  of  the  5th  century ;  and  the  wars  and  more  thoroughly  Romanized,  the  south 
ancient  vernaculars  continued  to  exist  afterward,  produced  distinguished  tnmbadoura  during  two 
The  nutiea  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Py-  centuries,  while  the  north  had,  somewhat  later, 
r6nto  in  the  4th  century.  The  corruption  of  its  trouvirea,  both  named  from  trovare^  to  find 
the  Latin  was  similar  in  all  the  countries  from  — finders  of  songs,  poets.  From  the  beginning 
the  Danube  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  of  the  crusades  to  the  death  of  St  Louis  (109^ 
above-mentioned  languages  differ  only  in  conse-  1270)  both  dialects  approached  toward  a  ihsion. 

Soenoe  of  the  various  barbarous  tongues  that  The  vul^r  language  was  employed  in  the  cm- 

ave  acted  upon  them.     Since  the  Suevi,  Visi-  sades  in  rousing  the  populace,  whose  war-cry 

goths,  Burgundians,  Franks,  &c.,  made  no  ef-  was:  2>»exe2t^2t  (God  wills  it).    Under  John  the 
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diets  were  held  both  in  oe  and  in  oil.    A  few    ^en  dller^  for  U  <mi^  9$  en  aUer;  mUr^  9&r^ 
fragments  of  the  Bible  date  before  1100;  bat    plonger,  rage^  Dijan,  orge^  roehe^  9^eke^  pi' 
popular  heroio  and  religious  songs  appear  to    aeon,  &€.,  f^m  matwnu,  $ecuruty  barb,  plum- 
have  been  composed  and  recited  by  the  jon^    heare^al^ieSy  Divio,  hardeutn,  rupu,  9epia^  pi- 
gleurs  (joculatores).    The  development  of  chiv-    pio.  jBj  transpositioD,  the  improper  dipnthoDga^ 
alric  poetry  in  Provence  was  checked  by  the    the  2  and  ^mmit'Z^^  are  often  produced;  thus: 
persecution  of  the  Albigenses;  the  language  of    muid,  ehaine,  Seine,  empereur,  merveiUe,  paiUe, 
the  troubadours  was  proscribed,  and^  together    ognon,  &o.,  from  modiue,  catena,  Sequana,  impe- 
with  the  political  rule  of  the  north,  the  idiom  rator,  miracvlum,  palea,  ttnio.    Examplea  of 
of  Picardy  (a  branch  of  the  langtie  d'oil)  ex-  change  of  consonants  are :  0 — gcbeUt,  gku, 
tended  toward  the  south.    The  real  French  Ian-  groupe,  figue,  ehani,  CKarleB,  mueique,  queue, 
guage  began  to  be  developed  about  the  time  of  voisin,  fait,  verrtie,  &e^  trcm  eupeHa^  dam" 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  French  eum,  eorpu8,Jieu9,  eaiUue,  ICarl,  muiiea,  eauda, 
crusaders,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  ffidniti,  factum,  terruea;  Q~--Sgal,  chereher. 
Already  before  the  conquest  of  England  by  Wil-  Seine,  &o,,  from  aquaUi,  barb,  guarieare,  Sc" 
liam  (1066)  English  youths  were  sent  to  be  ed-  quana;  Qr—jaune,  Anjok,  4e,mle,  loyal,  lire, 
ncated  in  France ;  but  the  conquest  made  the  giant,  Oeoffroi,  &c,,'  mm  barb,  ga&inue,  An- 
Konnan-French  the  official  and  court  language  degaoi,  ego,  fragilie,  legalie,  legere,  gigantem, 
in  England.     Froissart^s  ^^ Chronicles^^  (14th    Gottfried;  H — Louie,  trom  HlndoYio  (Chlod- 
century)  is  the  first  work  in  genuine  French,  wig),  &a ;  the  letter  I  became  hissing,  as 
Francis  I.  substituted  the  language  for  Latin  joug,  jeu,  &c.,  from  (the   ori^^nal)  iugum, 
in  public  transactions.     Rabelais  greatly  en-  toeue;  P — chhre,  chanvre,  raeir,  double,  chef, 
riched  it;  Bonsard  and  Du  Bellay,  Amyot  and  icrit,  &c.,  from  eemrit,  eannabie,  rapere,  duplez, 
Montaigne,  and  others  developed  it  further.  The  caput,  ecriptum  ;!&—-detoiT,  <i^^«  dette,&c^ 
religious  reform,  political  troubles,  the  influence  from  debere,  eilnlare,  dMtum;  F — hdUer,  hetre 
of  the  Italian  wars  and  queens,  modified  it  great-  (haitre),  Amoul,  Baoul,  6cc,  frt)m  fdbulari, 
ly.    Thointroductionof  Arabic  words  is  chiefly  barb. /a^<M^,  AmoU^  EaduU ;  "Sh^faitan, 
due  to  the  crusades,  and  that  of  Greek   and  /an^(ZMi«,/ana2.&c.,  from  Greek  words  written 
Latin  words  and  of  scientific  terms  to  the  study  with  4» ;  Y — breoie,  courber,  CBtf,  gu^^  ice-,  trom 
of  those  languages  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  aervex  (vervecem),  curvare,  ovum,  veepa  ;  T — to- 
natural  sciences.    The  aeademie  Franfaise.  es-  lade,  cascade^  f)ire,»aluer,teau,puii,pereke,&c^ 
tablished  by  Bichclieu  for  the  regulation  or  the  from  Ital.  ealata  and  eaecata,  IsX,  paler,  soZii- 
national  language  (1635),  the  influence  of  the  tare,  vitulue,  pott,  pertica  ;  D-rjour,  jueque^ 
court,  the  labors  of  the  Port>Royalists,  especial-  hii,  voir,  hui,  avocat,  binir,  fiS^  nu,  &a,  from 
ly  Pascal  (1656),  and  a  galaxy  of  great  writers,  diumus,  barb,  de^uequcj  hadtw,  videre,  hodie, 
purified,  augmented,  and  difiused  it  more  and  advocatue,  benedicere,  pea  (pedemX  nudue;  &— 
more.    It  was  first  used  as  a  diplomatic  Ian-  etc,  echelle,  IpSe,  imai\  creie,  wMre,  tite,  mdl, 
guage  at  the  conferences  of  Nimeguen  (1678). —  hdte,  &o.,  from  both  aatate  and  ItaL  Mrti<»- 
The  French  is  certainly  a  very  clear  tongue,  pie  atato  (Span,  estado),  eeala,  (hsrm.  Spaten, 
on  account  of  the  strictly  logical  order  of  its  SchmeU,  Lat.  crista,  naeei,  teata,  Qerm.  Jiaat^ 
syntax,  but  very  monotonous,  and  incapable  Haat ;  also  nez,  rea,  chea,  Ac,  from  naaua,  raaua, 
of  the  composition  of  words  abready  fixed,  as  casa;  and  z  instead  of  Latin  tia:  toua  lauez, 
well  as  of  bold  poetic  turns.     The  French  prenez,  aasea,  &c.,  from  laudatia,  prekenditia, 
/  language,  in  short,  is,  like  every  other,  the  ex-  oarb.    ad-aatia  ;  X — tdcher,  mdekoira,  fnkhe, 
ponent  of  the  nationality,  vicissitudes,  intelli-  mouataehe,  tiaaer,  from  taxare,  maxim,  fwfo, 
gencc,  culture,  and  taste  of  the  people  that  fj.wrra(,  texere;  L — roaaignol,  apdtre^  ipUre^j^ 
speak  it.    The  following  are  some  examples  of  ruque,  orme,  remorque,  &Q,,  irom  luacintola^ 
the  changes  from  ancient  to  modem  French  apostolua,  epiatola,  barb.  pUuea,  tdmua^  remMh 
forms:  A — aimer,  p^re,chante,mer,table^chi€n,  cum;  nioeau,  amy  don  (amidon),  aube,  bourne, 
&c.,  from  amare,  pater,  cantatum,  mare,  tabula,  bougre,  autre,  chaud,  eaaux,  CfuiUaume^  mau, 
eanis ;  E — espoir,  plein,  venin,  jflel,  &c.,  from  beaux,  cheveu,  &c.,  from  libeUa  (level).  ofuPim^ 
aperare,  plenus,  venerium,  fel ;  1—foi,  ordonner,  alba,  balaamum,  Bulgarua,  alter,  cahaua,  eah, 
cercle,  vaincre,  aangle,  vierge,  &c.,  from  fdes,  Oildhelm,  mollie,  beUua,  capiUua;  B — omUI^ 
ordinare,cireulu8,vincere,cingulum,virgo;  O —  pilerin,  auberge,  ^.,  from  aUare,  peregrinua, 
heure,  eavr,  roue,  puia,  &c,,  from  hora,  cor,  rota,  Qerm.  Eerberge;  H — noua  aimona,  Oaronne, 
post;  V^fniit,  joug,  nombre,  feuve,  croix,  &c.,  conter,  nappe,  n^^fle,  airain,  rien,  on,  man,  hour- 
from  puteus,  jugum,  numerus,  flwoius,  crux;  M  blon  (whence  Eng.  hop),  d&c,  from amamua,  (?a- 
— ^yp^^i  Oree,  aiicle,  proie,  Juif,  &c.,  from  rumna,  computare,  mappa,  meapilua^  errimaaf 
jEyptus^  GrcBcua,  aceeulum,  proeda,  Jud(Bua  ;  (E  rem,  hominem,  meum,  humulua;  N" — Iteome,  or- 
— ciel,  fecond,  foin,  mome,  &c.,  from  cesium,  fcB"  phelin,  Bologne,  Jour,  four.  Beam,  He,  Spouae, 
cundus,fa:num,  ma^rena;  Au — or,  louer,  oiaean,  moia,  couvent,  couter,  &o.,  from  wdeomia,  cyi^ 
aboyer,  peu,  from  aurum,  laudare,  avicella,  ad-  yog,  Bononia,  diumua,  fumua,  BenehanMim, 
baubare  (barbarous),  paucua.     Tonic  vowels  inaula,  aponaa,  menaia,  conventua,  eonatare  ;  6n 
were  dropped  or  sutTered  various  changes  of  -^mouilU in  Ohampagne,  vigne^£^pagne,  grih 
elision  or  contraction,  even  destroying  the  or-  gner,iDO.,  from  (Jampania,vinea,E[i^Minia,gru$k» 
ganic  affinity  of  the  consonants;  e,  g,:  Vami,  nir^.— Examples  of  adventitioas  letters  are:  a 
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1>e!bre  an  initial  impure  «,  us  in  e%cabeau^  esear-  there  are  20,  represented  by  18  letters,  viz. :  5,  h 

wumehe^  estamac^  esqui/^  esprit^  &c.,  from  scdbelr  (also  written  c  and  ch  as  in  chceur.  q,  qu^  and  cr 

han^  Tenton.  sktrmisn,  9^ff\  crrofxaxoty  spiritus,  as  in  sang  et  €au\  dy  f  (and  pK)^  g  hard  (also  ^A, 

Other  prefixed  letters  are:  graumille^  huitre^  ^u),  the  sound  of  English  sands  inxiiMion^eraner 

lenditf  nombril^  tante^  &c,  from  ranvGula^  oetrea,  (written  g  before  e,  i,  and  y,  and  j  before  all  vow- 

indietunij  ttmhilicus,  amita.    In  the  following  els  except  i  and  y)^  h  (unless  mute),  ^  I  mouUU 

eaounples  letters  have  been  inserted  for  the  sake  as  in  the  English  million  (written  ill,  ily  gli^ 

till  enphony :  ehambre,  dampter,  Embruriy  trom-  Ih)^  m^  n,  n  mouillS  as  in  the  English  onion 

peUe  (trombe),  hante,  renare,  Angouleme,  jon-  (written  gn^  nh),  pj  r,  8  (also  c  before  e,  i,  y ; 

gleur^  trUoTy  perdrix,  ^.,  from  camera,  barb,  also  x  in  Bruxelles,  t  in  nation),  t  (also  final 

donUtare,  Ehurodunum,  tuba,  hasta,  reddere,  d  when  pronounced  with  the  next  word,  as 

leulitma,  joeulator,  dccravpor,  perdix. — Changes  grand    homme),    v  (also  final  /,  when  ]pro- 

of  qnantitj  and  of  accent,  and  all  sorts  of  mis-  nounced  with  the  next  word,  as  nevfaunei),  y 

takes  in  writing  and  in  pronunciation,  have  as  in  the  English  yes,  with  the  preceding  power 

ftirther  increased  the  dissimilarity  of  words  of  %  (for  instance,  payer,  pronounced  pi-ye),  e 

from    their  prototypes,  which   were   chaste,  (written  also  s,  x,  when  pronounced  with  the 

strong,  organic,  ana  significant     Some  fur-  next  word,  as  2e9eat/a?,aii2;tf0pr£te),  and  the  sound 

ther  examples  may  show  both  the  deviation  of  the  English  sh,  as  in  sTutll  (written  cA).    Most 

from  the  prototypes  and  the  conglomeration  consonants  are  not  uttered  when  final,  unless 

of  altered  words  into  ungainly  compounds.    Of  they  are  joined  to  a  succeeding  word  which  be- 

the  first  kind  are :   oindre,  teinare,  toucher,  gins  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute.    8,  x,  z,  t,  being 

ehSmer^  coutume,  poltron,  gSne,  &c.,  from  un-  the  principal  gramraatio  letters,  are  most  fre- 

ffere,  tingere,  collocare,  Romanic  calmare,  eonr  quently  joined  in  tins  manner.  On  French  pro- 

Muetudinem,  pollice'truncatx),  biblical  gehenna.  nunciation  Malvin-Cazal  and  Mmc.  Sophie  Du- 

Specimens  of  altered  words  are:  alentour  {d  puis  may  bo  advantageously  consulted. — ^The 

le  en  tour),  avparatant  (d  le  par  ah  ante),  dialects  and  patois  of  the  French  language 

atpourd'hui  (d  U  jour  de  ho-die),  desormais  are :  I.  The  academic,  consecrated  by  the  b^ 

{ae  i8(ta)  hora  magis),  dorenatant  {de  hora  in  literature.    II.  Old  French  :  1,  Walloon  (rcm- 

ab  ante),  lorsque  (la  hora  qua),  &c.    Owing  cht),  in  Belgium  and  West  Luxembourg ;  2, 

to  the  mixture  of  the  languages  of  oc  and  oil,  Franco-Flemish ;  8,  Picard  and  dialect  of  Ar- 

as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  many  forms  in  tois.    All  these  are  Franco-Romanic.    III.  New 

latsr  times,  there  are,  as  it  were,  two  parallel  French:  A, in  tlie  north — 1,  Norman;  2, patois 

idioms  in  tlie  French  language ;  as  for  instance :  of  Paris  and  Champagne ;  8,  of  Lorraine  and  the 

eau,  del,  p^re,  chef,  temps,  hois,  poudre,  verre,  Vosges ;  4,  the  Bourguignon ;  5,  patois  of  Orleans 

jHmmon,  doigt,  pierre,/aux,  mautais,  &c.,  along-  and  Blois ;  6,  of  Anjou  and  Maine ;  B,  in  the 

aide  of  aquatique,  celeste,  patemel,  capital,  tern-  middle  and  west — 1,  Auvergnat ;  2,  Poitevin ; 

porel,  ligneux^  pulveriser,  vitreux,  pulmonaire,  8,  Vend6en ;  4,  Bas  Breton ;  6,  Berrichon  ;  6, 

digitaU,  petr^a^ction,  faUiJier,  maheillant   As  Bordelais  and  Gascon ;  C,  in  the  east — 1,  Franc- 

the  accent  or  stress  falls  upon  the  last  effective  Comtois  and  its  varieties  in  Valais  and  Neuf- 

qrllable  of  a  word,  imparting  thus  a  monotony  chutel,  and  partly  in  the  cantons  of  Freyburg 

to  the  spoken  language,  some  pretend  that  the  and  Bern ;  %  Yaudois  (Roman,  Remain) ;  8,  Sa- 

Prench  has  no  accent.    This  is  an  incorrect  as-  voisien  and  Genevois ;  4,  Lyonnais ;  6,  patois  of 

aertion,  for  possible,  inconsoltible,  sentiment,  &c.,  the  cities  of  Dauphin6 ;  D,  in  the  islands  of  Jer- 

differ  from  the  English  words  in  accent  more  sey  and  Guernsey,  Anglo-Norman.    French  is 

than  jn  sound.    There  is  also  no  reason  for  the  also  spoken  with  various  local  peculiarities  or 

denomination  of  the  3  signs  C^*)  as  accents,  since  corruptions  in  Algeria,  on  the  Senegal,  in  the 

they  are  marks  of  omission,  and  the  two  first  Mascarene  and  Seychelles  islands,  French  Gui- 

sometimes  marks  of  sound ;  thus,  for  instance,  ana,  the  French  West  Indies,  the  greater  part 

in  its,  itre,  plre,  sHre,  mattre,  &c.,  derived  from  of  Hayti,  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  and 

oitate  and  estado  (see  above),  estre  (Span,  estar,  some  other  of  the  United  States,  by  the  habitant 

stare),  patre,  securus,  magister,  they  denote  ofLower  Canada  and  even  some  aboriginal  tribes^ 

omissions ;  and  in  words  like  penetrer,  ceUbrer,  and  in  some  settlements  in  Asia  and  Oceanica. 

e^2^&r«,&c.,  the  ^  and*  are  merely  signs  of  sound.  There  are  also  small  French  colonies  in  the 

as  no  word  can  have  more  than  one  accent. —  Banat  of  Teniesvur  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  most 

The  French  is  written  with  the  same  letters  as  generally  known  of  all  languages  among  civil* 

the  English.    K  and  W  occur  only  in  Norman  ized  nations,  and  many  illustrious  foreigners,  as 

and  Flemish  names  incorporated  into  Frendb^ '  Leibnitz,  Humboldt,  Gibbon,  and  Sir  William 

and  in  other  foreign  words.    There  are  12  dis-  Jones,  have  written  some  of  their  works  in 

tinct  vowels  as  regards  their  quantity ;  they  are  it    The  dialects  of  the  langue  Woe,  partion- 

represented  by  6  letters  called  vowels,  or  by  larly  the  Limousin,  Languedocien,  and  Pro- 

their  combination,  and  by  tlie  help  of  971,  n,  viz. :  venial,  are  spoken  S.  of  a  line  passing  through 

a,e.i,i^o,u,ou,  eu,  and  4  nasals,  an,  in,  on,  un.  the  departments  of  Charente,  Charente-Inf(§ri- 

Including  all  modifications  (d,  e,  i,  6,  a,  od^  and  cure,   liaute-Vienne,  Creuze,  AUier,  Puy-de- 

the  so-called  e  miieC),  they  stand  for  20  sounds,  D6tne,  Haute-Loire,  Arddche,  Drome,  and  Isero. 

of  which  Malvin-Cazal  and  Michelet  of  the  eon-  Celtic  (Breyzad)  is  spoken  by  nearly  1,000,000 

sertatoire  de  musique  count  17.    Of  consonants  people  in  Finisterc,  C6te-du-Nord,  and  Morbi- 
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han;  Basqac  by  about  180,000  in  Bassos-Pyr6-  the  11th  and  12th  oentnries.    The  tromha^ 
n^es;  Grermaa  by  about  1,000,000  in  Haut-Khin  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  narratlTo  poems, 
and  Bas-Rhin,  and  to  some  extent  in  Moselle  known  as  ehanton^  deceits^  and  written  in 
and  Menrthe;  Flemish  in  parts  of  Nord  and  the   energetic  langtu  eToUf  treated  of  great 
PasHle-Calais ;  Catalan  in  Pyr6n6es-Orientales ;  national  subjects  fioid  celebrated  the  heroiodeeds 
and  Italian  in  Corsica. — Among  the  authors  of  of  Ulustrion»king8  and  knights^    Some  of  their 
grnmmarsof  the  French  tongue  are:  J.  Sylvius  compodtions,  the  earliest  especially,  hare  a 
(1637) ;  £tienno  Dolet,  De  la  ponctuation  Franr  striking  character  of  grandeur  which  may  some- 
^i«e  (Lyons,  1541);  Jacques  p6lletior,2)ia^(7^t/tf«  times  be  not  on&TQrably  compared  with  that 
9ur  VorthograpJie  et  la  pranoneiatian  FrangaUe  of  tiie  ancient  epic  poema.    These  ekaTi9on9  de 
(Poitiers,  1550)  ;  Loys  Meygret,  TretU  de  la  geste,  whidi  are  also  called  ramaneetj  are  very 
grammaire,  &c  (1550) ;  Robert  and  Henry  Ste-  numerous,  and  have  been  classified  into  8  cy- 
phens  (Paris,  1558  and  ^79);  Ramus,  Orammaire  cles,  bearing  respectively  the  names  of  Char- 
Fran^Ue  (1571) ;  Philippe  Garnier,  PrcBcepta  lemagne,  Emg  Artiinr,  and  Alexander.     The 
Galliei  Semwnu  (StrasbK)nrg,  1607);  Yaugelas,  first  cycle  of  coarse  indndes  all  anch  poems 
Bemarquee  sur  la  langue  FrangaUe  (1647) ;  the  as  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  great  Frankish 
Port-Royal   writers,    Lancelot    and   Arnauld,  emperor,  his  descendants  and  vassals ;  one  of 
Grammairegenirale  et  raieonnee  (1 660,  often  re-  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  moat  magnificent  of 
publlslied) ;  Dumarsais,  Veritahlcsprincipeede  la  this  category  is  entitled  La  ikeamn  de  Boland 
grammaire  Franfaise  (1729) ;  Restaut,  Prineipee  ou  de  Boneevaux,    The  Armorican  cyde  or  that 
generaux  et  raisonnes  de  la  grammaire  Fran^iee  of  King  Arthur  is  filled  np  with  the  tradition- 
al 730)  ;  Wailly,  Grammaire  Franpaiae  (1754) ;  ary  legends  connected  with  old  Britain  and  the 
Condillao,  in  his  Coure  d'etudcs  (1755) ;  Beau-  achievements  of  the  Norman  warriors;  the  Bo- 
z6e,  Grammaire  generale  (Paris,  1767) ;  D'Oli-  man  de  Bru%  or  that  of  King  Arthur  of  Britiun 
vet,  Fssaie  de  grammaire  (1783);  Domei]gue,  ononeside,andthei2!90ia»£i29tt,orthatofthe 
Grammaire  Fraiifaise  simpUYiee  (1 778) ;  Levizac,  dukes  of  Normandy  on  the  otiber,  may  be  said  to 
*^  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  be  the  double  foundation  on  which  idl  the  poems 
French  Tongue"  (1801);  Fabre,  Syntaxe  Fran-  belonging  to  this  series  rest.    The  eyde  of  AI- 
^wtf  (1803)  ;  Gu^ronlt,  Grammaire  Fran^aise  ezonder  consists  of  poems  in  which  recoUeetiona 
(1806);  Lhomond,  iUmente  de  la  grammaire  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  strangdy  enough  mixed 
Fran^ise  ;  Girault-Duyivicr,   Grammaire  dee  up  with  chivalrio  notions  ami  legends  of  fiurr 
grammaires  (1811,  many  times  reprinted) ;  Lan-  land.    The  "History  of  the  Takmg  of  Troy," 
dais,  Grammaire  generale  et  raieonnee,  a  com-  composed  about  1160  by  Benolt  de  St.  Maorey 
pilation  from  numerous  sources  (1836) ;    Noel  and  the  ^^  Romance  of  Alexander,"  abont  1180, 
and  Chapsal,  Nouvelh  grammaire  Fran^aise  by  Lambert  11  Cors  and  Alexandre  of  Paris,  are 
(1828,  87th  ed.  in  1844). — Among  the  best  fair  specimens  of  these  compositions.  They  were 
dictionaries   are   those   by  Robert   Stephens  succeeded  by  satirical  and  allegorical  poema  of 
(French  and  Latin,  1532) ;  Aimar  de  Ran^onnet  equally  vast  proportions,  some  of  which  e^Joy- 
(1606)  ;  Richelet  (Geneva,  1680)  ;   Fureticre  ed  unparalleled  popularity,  snch  aa  the  Bdman 
(1690) ;  Menage  (1604) ;  the  famous  dictionary  du  renard  and  the  B&man  d^larcee.    Tbe/abU- 
of  Tr6voux,  so  named  from  its  place  of  publica-  aux  ojxd  several  lighter  kinds  of  poe^coltivated 
tion  (1704) ;  that  of  Boistc  and  Bastien  (1800) ;  by  the  troubadours  were  also  treated  by  the  tron- 
Roquefort  (1829) ;  Raymond ;  Landais ;  Charles  v^res,  who  found  here  an  appn^uriate  fidd  for 
Nodicr,  JDictionnaire  critique  dee  dictionnaires  their  ingenuity  and  ready  wit.  Amongtlioaewho 

£808),  DictUmnaireraieonne  desdifficulteedela  excelled  in  the./a&?iai£X  was Rntebeo^  who  lived 
ngue  Frangaiee  (1818),  Dictionnaire  dee  ono-  in  the  reign  of  SL  Louis.  Songs  were  not  neg- 
matopees  (1828) ;  Laveaux  (1820) ;  Bescherelle,  lected,  ana  those  of  the  illnstrioua  Abelaid  in  the 
JHctionnaire  natioTial,  ou  grand  dictionnaire  12th  century  ei^oyed  a  wide  popularity.  Ande- 
critiquedelalangueFrangaieei2\o\s.,l^^^^yy  froy  le  Bastard,  Quesnes  ox  ^ethnne,  and  tho 
Nojil  and  Carpentier,  Philologie  Frangaiee  (1831).  castellan  of  Coucy  were  among  his  most  distin- 
The  Dictionnaire  de  Vacademie  Frangaiee  was  guished  successors.  Thibaud,  connt  of  Cham- 
published  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1694,  and  has  been  pagne  and  king  of  Navarre,  deserves  to  be  par- 
several  times  reprinted.  A  Dictionnaire  hie-  ticularly  mentioned ;  tlie  aongs  in  which  he 
tMique  de  la  langtie  Frangaise,  on  a  grand  scale,  alludes  to  his  love  for  Queen  Blandie  of  Castile^ 
is  in  preparation  by  tho  academy.  Girard  (1718),  the  mother  of  King  Louis  IX.  of  France,  have 
Beauz^  (1769),  Roubaud  (1785),  and  Guizot  given  him  historical  celebrity.  Thepn»rMSof 
(1809-22)  have  written  on  French  synonymes,  prose  was  slower  than  that  of'poetiy,  bat  the 
and  J.  B.  F.  Gerusez  (1801),  Ilenry  (1811),  13th  century  presents  two  specmoena  ahowing 


the  trouv^ree   and   trouhadoura.    The   latter,  simplicity  and  straight-forwardnesa,  and  the 

who  wrote  in  the  soft  southern  langue  d*oc,  pro-  Memoirea  in  which  JoinviUe,  with  winning 

ducecl  short  lyrical  effusions  on  love  or  matters  artlessness,  tells  us  of  the  heroic  deeda  and 

of  trifling  import ;  Uiey  flourished  most  during  private  virtues  of  the  good  king  Looia  IX.  The 
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wbole  literature  of  the  14th  centnrj  culminates    forms  and  elements  into  the  vemaoular  was 
in  Froissart's  '^  Chronicles,^*  which  remain  the    for  from  attaining  the  fortunate  results  he  an- 
model  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  present  the    ticipated ;  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  however, 
liveliest  pictures  of  society  and  manners  during    he  contributed  to  elevate  the  tone  of  French 
that  period  of  war  and  gallant  emprise.  Christine    poetry.    In  the  17th  century,  Malherbc  appear- 
de  Pisan  and  Alain  Chartier  deserve  notice  for    ed  as  the  reformer,  or  rather  the  regulator,  of 
their  intelligent  efforts  toward  the  improve-    poetiy ;  a  man  of  fastidious  taste  and  meagre 
xnent   of  prose.    This  improvement  is  fully    imagination,  he  ridiculed  the  artistic  luxuriance 
SUustrated  in  the  15th  century  by  the  Memoirea    of  Ronsard,  and  introduced  in  its  stead  a  style 
of  Comines,  which  presents  a  striking  deline-    of  grammatical  correctness  and  dry  elegance 
fltion  of  the  characters  of  Louis  XL  and  his  con-    which  sometimes  reached  pomposity,  but  was 
temporaries.    Already  a  popular  poet,  Villon,    destructive  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm.    His 
a  s&ange  compound  of  villainy  and  inspira-    polishing  process  was  nevertheless  of  great  ser- 
tioii,  had  given  evidence  in  his  poems  that    vice  to  poetical  language ;  and  his  odes,  stanzas, 
French  verse  was  able  to  reach  a  high  sphere    and  other  pieces  present  many  beautiful  lines. 
of  excellence ;  and  a  princely  songster,  Duke    which  are  frequently  quoted.    Balzac  devoted 
Charles  of  Orleans,  that  it  had  lost  nothing  of    his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  prose ;  and 
Its  gracefulness.    The  revival  of  antique  learn-    his  semi-philosophical  works,  his  epistles  espe- 
ing  and  the  religious  reformation  exercised  a    cially,  were  valuable  at  the  time  as  models  of 
powerful  influence  on  French  literature  in  the    careful  and  harmonious  rhetoric.    Such  were 
16th  century.  Its  principal  characteristics  being    also,  notwithstanding  their  mannerism,  the  fri- 
freedom  of  thought  and  variety  of  style,  writers    volous  but  witty  letters  of  his  friend  Voiture. 
cannot  be  judged  according  to  a  single  standard.    Both  were  great  favorites  at  the  hotel  Ram- 
In  originality  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  are  en-    bouillet,  the  headauarters  of  a  society  of  wits 
titled  to  the  first  rank.    The  former,  whom    and  fashionable  ladies,  who  acted  as  arbiters  of 
Lord  Bacon  styled  "  the  great  jester  of  France,"    good  taste  and  elegance ;  many  social  reunions 
was  a  profound  scholar,  physician,  and  philoso-    were  now  in  reality  literary  clubs,  which  gave 
pher,  and  contented  himself  with  the  renown    particular  attention  to  philological  propriety ; 
of  a  profane  humorist.     His  nondescript  ro-    one  of  these,  receiving  from  Cardinal  Richelieu 
mance,  the  "  History  of  Gargantua  and  ranta-    the  title  of  the  French  academy,  was  especially 
gruel,"  is  filled  with  strange  tales,  wild  notions,    appointed  "  to  establish  certain  rules  for  the 
amusing  quibbles,  and  gross  buffooneries,  inter-    French  language,  and  make  it  not  only  clesant, 
apersed  with  a  seasoning  of  good  sense,  sound    but  capable  of  treating  all  matters  of  art  and  sci- 
pnOosophy,  and  keen  raillery.    A  more  refined    ence."    Leaving  mere  disquisitions  about  words 
clus  of  readers  are  attracted  by  Montaigne,    to  such  societies  and  to  second-rate  writers, 
whose  "  Essays,"  one  of  the  standards  of  French    three  great  men  now  enriched  French  litera- 
literature,  are  a  series  of  free  and  familiar  disqui-    ture  with  works  in  which  style  was  only  a  me- 
aitions  upon  every  subject,  couched  in  the  most    dium  for    conveying  original  conceptions  or 
easy  and  winning  style,  but  sceptical  through-    powerful  thoughts.    Pierre  Corneille  brought 
out    His  views  were  partly  reduced  to  a  sys-    tragedy  to  a  degree  of  grandeur  which  has  not 
tern  by  his  friend  and  disciple,  Charron,  in  his    been  surpassed ;  Le  Cid,  Horace,  Cinna^  and 
treatises  De  la  sagesse  and  JDes  troU  verites.    Polyeucte  are  still  the  objects  of  admiration; 
ICeanwhile  the  reformation  had  been  vindi-    wh^Q  Pompee^Hodogune,  Jleraelitts^Don  Sanehe, 
cated  by  Calvin  in  his  Institution  de  la  re-    and  Nicomede,  though  less  perfect,  abound  with 
Xigion  ChrHienne,  a  masterly  piece  of  writ-    striking  beauties.     Descartes,  in  his  Biseaurt 
ing,  which  afforded  convincing  evidence  that    $ur  la  methode,  showed  that  the  French  vemac- 
French   prose   had    now    acquired    strength    ular  was  now  equal  to  the  highest  philosophical 
and  gravity  enough  to  become  a  fit  vehicle  of     subject^ ;^d  Pascal,  mhis  Lettres provincialegy 
religious  eloquence ;  and,  later  in  the  century,    in  which  comic  ^pleasantry  and  venement  elo- 
an  admirable  pamphlet,  the  Satire  Menippee,    quence    are  happily  blended,  first  formed  a 
and  some  speeches  of  Chancellor  L'llopital,     standard  of  French  proseA*£jirfi  was  the  open- 
proved  it  to  be  flexible  enough  for  politicid    ing  of  the  splendid  literi$jn(|k>ch  whicn  is 
purposes.    Its  capacity  for  lighter  subjects  had    generally  styled  the  age  of  Louis  XIV;   and 
oeen  previously  aemonstrated  by  the  tales  of    following  it  came  a  gfdaxy  of  superior  minds, 
Kargaret  of  Navarre.    Amyot  invested  it  with    who,  under  the  royal  patronage,  applied  them- 
new  graces  by  happily  blending  Grecian  and    selves  to  perfecting  every  branch  of  literature. 
French  beauties  in  liis  translation  of  Plutarch's    Sacred  eloquence  was  perhaps  the  most  success- 
*'  lives."    In  poetry  this  period  was  less  success-    fully  cultivated,  and  the  pulpit  was  adorned  by 
ftaL    Clement  Marot  had  indeed  exhibited  ele-    the  funeral  orations'  of  Bossuet,  full  of  pathos 
gance,  grace,  and  wit,  in  his  epistles,  epigrams,    and  religious  melancholy ;  those  of  F16chier,  so 
and  elegies ;  but  he  had  merely  given  perfec-    remarkable  for  artistic  finish ;  the  sermons  of 
tion  to  inferior  branches  of  poetry.    Ronsard    Bourdaloue,  the  powerful  dialectician,  and  those 
attempted  a  higher  flight ;  he  tried  to  invest    of  Massillon,  the  most  exquisite  and  most  at- 
IVencn  verse  with  that  power,  variety,  and  in-    tractive  of  preachers.    Tragedy,  in  the  hands 
spiration  which  he  so  much  admired  in  Greek    of  Racine,  lost  perhaps  a  little  of  the  imposing 
metres ;  but  his  violent  introduction  of  foreign    character  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by 
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Comeille,  bat  toemod  with  the  most  toaohing  bis  JDUooun  mir  VhuUnre  wnkemUs^  and  witb 
of  human  feelings,  clothed  in  a  language  unap-  all  the  passionate  vivacity  of  theolo^cal  dlBciii- 
proachable  for  correctness,  elegance,  and  sweet-  sion  in  his  Jlistoire  det  variatioru  de$  eglua 
ness.  Andromaque.  Iphigenie.  and  Phidre  re-  protestanUs.  The  personal  Memairei  of  Cardi- 
xnlnd  ns  of  the  productions  of  ancient  Greece,  nal  de  Retz  concerning  the  wars  of  the  F^nde 
while  Aihalie  brings  on  tlie  stage  in  a  style  of  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  familiar  hbtory. 
adequate  splendor  an  episode  of  the  Jewish  Hamilton's  Mimoiret  au  eomte  de  Qrammonty  a 
annals.  Comedy,  which  had  been  successfully  gem  of  sprightly  narrative,  brings  us  to  lighter 
attempted  by  Gorneillo  in  Le  menteur^  reached  kinds  of  literature.  The  novels  of  Mme.  de  La- 
its  highest  pitch  with  Moli^re,  a  most  origi-  fayette,  Zcnde  mi  La  prineeue  de  CUte$y  pre- 
nal  delineator  of  human  character ;  his  master-  sent  a  faithfol  though  somewhat  ideal  picture 
pieces,  Le  misanthrope,  Tartufe,  Lavare,  and  of  elegant  society,  into  which  we  penetrate 
Lee  femmes  Mvantes,  bltq  profound  and  humor-  through  the  familiar  letters  written  by  Mme. 
ous  creations.  Lecele  dee  maris  and  Vecole  dee  de  S6vign6  to  her  daughter  and  friends ;  in 
femmes,  which  are  scarcely  inferior,  Amphy-  fact  these  letters,  wluch  never  were  intended 
trion,  a  licentious  but  exceedingly  attractive  for  publication,  famish  us  with  a  complcto 
comedy,  Le  festin  de  Pierre,  a  strange  mixture  and  lively  panorama  of  the  age.  Fendion's 
of  the  comic  and  dramatic  elements,  several  Telemaque,  which  u  written  in  an  epic  form, 
farces,  Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme  and  Le  malade  and  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  novels,  ere- 
imaginaire,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  Mo-  ated  a  deep  sensation  towasd  the  end  of  tho 
litre's  flexibility  of  genius  no  less  than  of  his  17th  century,  being  considered  an  indirect  cen- 

Sower  of  observation.  After  him,  but  at  a  great  sure  of  Louis  XIY.,  g^ed  great  popularity 
istance  in  point  of  merit,  Regnard,  Dancourt,  on  the  same  account  during  the  foUowingrcign, 
and  Dufrcsny  furnished  the  French  stage  with  and  deservedly  keeps  a  high  rank  among  French 
light  comic  sketches.  Fable,  through  La  Fon-  standard  works;  it  marks  the  crowning  point 
taine^s  genius,  was  but  comedy  on  a  smaller  of  a  period  of  pure  literary  glory. — ^We  now 
scflJe ;  this  inimitable  poet,  whose  popularity  is  reach  tli6  age  that  has  been  called  philosc^ihical 
unrivalled  as  it  is  unfailing,  hod  presented  in  par  excellence,  A  number  offree  thinkers,  among 
his  collection  of  fables  '*  a  drama  m  a  hundred  whom  Bayle,  the  author  of  the  great  IHction- 
acts,"  animated  by  truthfulness  and  keenness  of  noire  historique,  is  the  leading  spirit^  and  some 
observation,  transparency  of  narrative,  depth  of  licentious  poets,  Chaulica  especially,  had  been 
emotion,  and  humorous  fancy.  Most  of  these  paving  the  way  for  the  coming  philosophers. 
quflJities  are  also  found  in  his  miscellaneous  The  17th  century  had  been  on  the  whole  a  re- 
poems,  and  especially  in  his  ^^  Tales,"  whose  ligious  age ;  the  18th  was  eminently  an  age  of 
licentiousness,  however,  renders  them  unfit  for  scepticism  and  infidelity.  Literature,  which  had 
general  reading.  Didactic,  philosophical,  and  been  a  pure  art,  seeking  for  ideal  beaaty  and 
satirical  poetry,  that  is,  poetry  under  its  less  religious  truths,  now  bc^me  a  means  of  oon- 
poetical  forms,  had  as  their  representative  Boi-  veying  bold  opinions  or  assaulting  time-honored 
lean,  who  finished  the  work  previously  under-  creeds  and  institutions.  The  whole  ago  was 
taken  by  Malherbe,  and  was  indeed  the  Ar-  swayed  by  four  men  of  genius,  MontesqmeUyYol- 
istarchus  of  his  time ;  his  Art  poetiqu^,  his  taire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Buffon,  who  all  exer- 
J^tres,  his  Satires,  as  well  as  his  hcroico-comio  cised  a  powerful  influence  over  their  contem- 
poem  Le  lutrin,  are  remarkable  for  good  sense  poraries,  while  each  acted  a  different  part  in  the 
and  symmetry ;  thev  abound  with  wise  max-  general  struggle.  Montesquieu,  a  writer  of  nn- 
ims  and  common  truths  finely  expressed,  but  are  usual  scope  of  mind,  combining  a  mascoline 
entirely  deficient  in  poetical  enthusiasm.  Moral  vigor  with  great  brilliancy  of  style,  commenced 
philosophy  was  not  neglected ;  Molcbranche,  his  career  by  publishing  Les  lettra  Pertanei,  a 
the  disciple  of  Descartes,  the  sagacious  and  ima-  satire  on  French  manners,  sovemment^  and 
raative  author  of  La  recherche  de  la  terite,  even  religion,  lie  illustnited  tlie  philoeophy 
Bossuet  in  his  Connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-  of  history  in  his  ConsidiratUmM  eur  la  grandeur 
m^TM,  F^n61on  in  his  treatise  De  Vexistenee  de  et  la  decadence  des  Bomains,  a  masterpiece  of 
Dieu,  and  Pascd  in  fragments  which  have  been  historical  style,  and  finally  produced  the  £bprU 
collected  under  the  title  of  Pensees,  considered  des  his,  a  profound  disquisition  upon  general 
the  highest  problems  of  humanity  from  a  Chris-  legislation — "  a  book,"  says  Vinet^  "  with  which 
tian  point  of  view ;  while  La  Rochefoucauld  in  genius  was  inspired  by  justice  and  humanity.^' 
his  aentences  et  maximes  wrote  a  libel  upon  V  oltaire,  the  true  personification  of  his  age,  pro- 
mankind,  and  La  Bruydro  in  his  Czrai;ter«9  drew  tean  in  disposition  aa  well  as  in  talents,  was 
vivid  and  amusing  sketches  of  human  charac-  destined  by  his  faults  no  less  than  his  good  quali* 
ters,  manners,  and  oddities. — Ilistory,  which  ties  to  become  at  once  a  leader ;  and  the  power 
under  the  pens  of  St.  R6al  and  Ycrtot  was  but  ho  seized  when  still  young^e  preserved  nnim- 
afaint  imitation  of  the  style  of  ancient  historians,  paired  to  his  last  moment.  IIo  was  for  half  aoen- 
was  treated  with  some  energy  by  Mezeray  in  tury  the  king  of  public  opinion.  His  wonderful 
his  Histoire  dc  France,  and  with  ingenuity  by  versatility  enabled  him  to  treat  successfully  al- 
Fleury  in  his  Ilistoire  de  Veglise,  a  treasure  of  most  all  branches  of  literature;  asatra^cpoethe 
good  faith  and  learning ;  while  Bossuet  clothed  takes  rank  by  tho  side  of  Corneille  and  Racine ; 
it  with  an  imposing  duuracter  of  eloquence  in  his  tragedies,  Mcrope,  Zaire,  Mahovut^  AUirt^ 
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AouobaAine  paHios  irifJi  dramatic  interait  and  of  Patd  et  Tirginie;  Dndoa,  lOle.  Delaimay, 

Imniiminf  m£j\»  ;  his  DUcounwr  Vhomme  and  and  St  Simon,  whose  Mhmotre9  have  gained  a 

otiMr  vhilosophioal  poems  are  to  be  classed  deserved  celebrity;  Barth^Iemj,  who  wrote  the 

vHli  tliose  of  Pope;  while  his  miscellaneons  Voyage  du  jeune  AnaeharsU  en  Gr^;  Rnl- 

fAaiona,  as  nnmerons  as  thej  are  sprightly,  hidre,  a  historical  essayist ;  Provost,  who  pro* 

nte  hto  in  this  sphere  above  any  other  IVench  dnced  the   novel   of  M<m&n  Leeeaut;  "Mar* 

rit  The  perspicnity  of  his  mind  appears  montel,  the  anthor  of  BSlisaire;  and  Lebmn, 
Ida  IHetumnaire  philoeophique  and  other  the  lyric  poet  The  age  was  not  poetical: 
pldloaopliical  works ;  and  his  wit  in  his  novels,  poetry  had  d^nerated  mto  verse-maxing,  and 
irideh,  notwithrtandingtheur  licentionsness,  are  the  verse-makers,  in  imitation  of  Thomson^s 
models  of  their  kind,  fiis  various  books  on  his-  **  Seasons^*  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  descriptive 
toffjf  Cffkarlee  XII^  L$  eiiele  de  Louie  XIV,.  pieces.  Delille,  the  most  skilfnl  of  them,  gained 
J?mad  svr  lee  mesure  dee  nationey  are  still  read  a  reputation  by  translating,  not  without  a  cer- 
tritii  profit  and  pleasure,  while  his  bulky  cor-  tain  degree  of  accuracy,  the  '^Georgics*'  of  Yir- 
veqioiidenoe  is  scarcely  excelled  by  that  of  Mme.  gil.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century  imitation 
dm  86vign4.  If  Voltaire  may  be  said  to  have  was  the  order  of  the  da^,  and  the  only  poet 
been  the  master  ofmindS)  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  the  who  was  gifted  with  originality.  An^l  Gh6- 
nuMtor  of  souls.  His  pasnonate  eloquence  con-  nier,  died  on  the  scaffold  before  his  best  effn- 
qiMced  die  ccddest  and  even  the  most  prejudiced;  sions  were  published. — ^Neither  the  revolution 
cioaoenoe  indeed  is  the  mainspring  of  all  his  nor  the  empire  was  favorable  to  literature.  Some 
trons.  As  a  prose  writer  he  has  no  superior,  tragedies  after  the  classical  pattern,  among  which 
soaroely  an  equal  among  the  most  perfect  of  his  those  of  Joseph  Oh6nier  may  be  mentioned,  a 
rivala.  B^s  tint  eeeajylHeeourseontre  lee  eeieneee  few  light  comedies,  beside  novels  and  ediort 
#t  2si  arte,  which  he  wrote  when  88  years  of  age,  poems,  were  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  general 
iras  a  dedUuration  of  war  against  civilization ;  the  dulness.  Mroe.  de  Stagl  and  Gh&teaubriand  were 
aaeond,  Origine  de  rinSgatiteparmi  lee  hommeej  the  forerunners  of  a  revivfd,  but  the  iniprove- 
ma  «i  attack  upon  the  exbting  social  order,  ment  was  perhaps  owing  less  to  the  Corinne 
Jr  hit  Anile  he  drew  a  visionary  plan  of  edu-  and  VAlUmagne  of  the  former,  Le  gSnie  du 
Oiftioo,  and  in  his  Gontrat  eoeial  proclaimed  the  Chrietianieme  and  Lee  martyre  of  the  latter,  than 
priadplea  of  popidar  sovereignty  and  universal  to  the  influence  upon  the  public  taste  of  the  mas- 
■oflkige.  His  Ifoutelle  HiUtu  is  a  novel  in  torpiecesofEnglish  and  Grerman  literature,  whidi 
idiibh  love  and  paradox  are  blended  together,  found  more  and  more  admirers  in  France.  The 
irhile  his  Chf^eeeione  excited  a  mixed  feeling  romantic  school  now  inaugurated  a  new  era. 
of  qmpathy  and  disgust  Buffon  occupied  a  Through  the  exertions  of  manv  young  and  ori- 
laai  agitated  sphere,  devoting  his  labors  to  the  ginal  writers  new  life  was  innised  into  nearlv 
daaoription  of  nature;  and  his  great  Eietoire  every  branch  of  literature,  poetry,  history,  phi- 
mH^meUe  h  a  scientific  and  literary  monument,  losophy,  and  the  drama.  An  animated  contro- 
uriUah  time  can  scarcely  injure.  Diderot,  a  versy  was  maintained  in  pamphlets  and  peri- 
p— ionate  and  incorrect  writer,  and  D^Alem-  odicals,  between  the  supporters  of  reform  and 
Mrt.  a  great  geometer,  founded  the  Encylo-  the  adherents  of  the  classical  school ;  but  the 
jdMm^  a  vast  review  of  human  knowledge,  oft^en  contest  reached  its  utmost  fury  when  Alexan- 
thraatening  to  social  order,  always  hostile  to  dre  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Yigny, 
xdigiOD.  Helvetius  in  his  treatise  De  Veeprit,  Fr6d6rib  Souli6,  and  others  produced  on  the 
*  D^olbaoh  in  his  SyeUme  de  la  nature^  La-  stage  dramas  fhimed  according  to  their  own 
BMttiie  in  his  Homme-maehine^  and  Raynal  in  ideas  of  the  Shakesperian  style.  The  perform- 
bis  Sietoire  philoeophique  dee  deux  Indeey  far  ances  of  these  dramas  were  indeed  regular  bat- 
exoeeded  the  destructive  doctrines  of  the  ency-  ties  between  the  opposing  literary  parties ;  and 
ekpisdists ;  while  other  writers,  such  as  the  vir-  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  several  years  that  the 
toons  Yanvenargues,  Condillao,  a  most  perspicu*  younger  body  of  combatants  came  out  victori* 
ooi  analytic  philosopher,  Mably,  a  bold  publicist,  ous.  Among  the  plays  whidi  were  thus  received 
and  Oondorcet,  who  wrote  aft;erward  an  Eequieee  with  both  enthuaasm  and  censure,  Henri  III. 
improgrh de  teeprit  humain^  mostly  kept  on  the  eteaeour^  Antony^  Tereea,  and  Anakle^j  Dumas. 
ride  of  moderation.  The  various  branches  of  lit-  JJemani,  Marion  Delorme^  Luereee  JBorgia^  and 
entore connected  with  philosophy  were  the  most  Le  roi  e'amuee,  by  Hugo,  are  still  remembered; 
pfodootive ;  but  the  otners  were  far  from  being  while  numberless  pieces,  successful  at  the  time, 
ne^eeted,  as  appears  from  the  following  names  have  since  fallen  into  complete  oblivion.  In  fact^ 
whioh  we  take  almost  at  random.  Or^biUon  and  the  only  gidn  resulting  from  this  protracted  die- 
Dnoiai  both  tragic  poets  appealing,  the  former  to  pute  was  the  abrogation  of  the  obsolete  mlea 
terror,  the  latter  to  sympathy ;  Gilbert,  a  thor-  which  had  so  long  regulated  the  French  stage, 
oufffa  enemy  of  Yoltairo  and  the  encydopsdists,  A  reactionary  movement  was  attempted  when 
and  a  satirist  of  uncommon  power ;  Le  oage,  the  the  illustrious  actress  Rachel  api>earea  with  such 
anthor  of  QU  Blae,  the  most  perfect  novel  of  the  striking  effect  in  the  tragedies  of  Oomeille  and 
age,  and  of  Turearet^  perhaps  the  best  comedy  Racine.  Ponsard  and  Latour  St  Ybars  returned 
next  to  those  of  Molidre ;  Beaumarchais,  whose  to  the  old  form  of  tragedy^ ;  but  the  Luerke  of 
Barbier  de  SMlle  was  as  it  were  the  signal  of  the  former  and  the  Virginia  of  the  latter  en- 
jrevolntion ;  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre,  the  anthor  Joyed  but  ephemeral  snocess,  wUle  the  ^  School 
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of  Good  Sonse,"  as  the  adherents  of  this  move-  these  masters  of  norel-writiiig  we  oan  merdj 
ment  were  styled,  reckons  only  a  few  light  com-  mention  their  contemporaries)  Hme.  Charles 
edies  hy  £mile  Au^er.  This  school  had  heen  Bejhand,  Mme.  fodle  de  Girardin,  Thtophile 
preceded  in  the  tragic  line  by  Coslmir  Delavigne,  Gantier,  Jules  Sandean,  Smile  Sonvestre,  rani 
who.  gradually  deviating  from  the  classical  model,  F6val,  and  IC^ry.  A  new  generation  of  story- 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  classic  and  the  ro-  tellers  has  been  lisang  within  the  last  few  Teara^ 
mantic  systems,  in  his  Marino  Faliero^  Les  en-  whose  powers  are  scarcely  to  be  compared  with 
fanti  d'jSdouard^  and  Louis  XL  Meanwhile  their  predecessors,  but  who,  nevertoeless,  are 
Eugene  Scribe,  who  never  gave  a  thought  to  not  devoid  of  talent  Some  of  them  belong  to 
this  literary  quarrel,  was  day  by  day  increasing  what  they  themselves  call  the  ^'realist  schooL'' 
his  enormous  stock  of  successful  comedies,  or  They  are  Henri  Murger,  Alezand^  Dumas  fih^ 
rather  vaudevilles,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale.  Champflenry,  Ernest  Feydean,  and  Gnstave 
Novels,  which,  with  the  exception  of  DeVigny^s  Flaubert.  Octave  Feoillet,  the  aaoceasAil  an- 
(7in^-i/ar«,  hod  been  scarcely  noticed  during  the  thor  of  Le  rmnan  dPunjeune  homme  pautre^ 
excitement  of  dramatic  reform,  became  the  rage  and  Edmond  About  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
as  soon  as  this  was  on  the  point  of  being  accom-  Poetry  is  far  from  b^g  as  popular  in  France  as 
plishcd.  George  Sand  (Mme.  Dudovant)  ac-  thenovel,  and  poets  have  been  and  are  still  very 
quired  reputation  by  her  Lndiana  (1832),  and  slightly  regarded  by  the  pnbUo ;  bntfonr  of  them 
subsequently  established  her  claim  to  be  consid-  have  such  claims  to  admiration  aa  to  be  dear 
cred  the  most  admirable  stylist  of  her  time  by  even  to  the  least  poetical  minds;  these  are  Be- 
her  subscnuent  performances,  Valentine^  Lelia,  ranger,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Alfred  de 
Jacques^  Audrey  Simon^  Maupraty  Consueh,  Le  Mussei  The  first  named,  who  wrote  nothing 
champiy  La  mare  au  dialUy  La  petite  Fadette^  but  songs,  is  at  once  the  most  na^nal  and  the 
LafilleuUy  and  Vhomme  de  neige.  Alexandre  most  popular  of  all,  as  well  aa  the  best  known  in 
Dumas,  the  inexhaustible  story-teller,  has  won  foreign  countries.  Althoi^aong-makersarenn- 
unequalled  popularity  by  his  Troie  mousque-  merous  in  France,  Acre  is  only  one  who  deserves 
taireiy  Vingt  arte  aprls^  Le  vicomte  deBragclonnej  to  be  mentioned  after  B4ranger ;  this  is  Pierro 
Le  comte  de  Monte  Chriato,  Joseph BaUarnOy  Le  Dupont,  who,  however,  stands  &r  behind  his 
collier  de  la  reinSy  Ange  PitoUy  La  eomtesse  de  master.  Lamartine,  whose  effiisiona  present  a 
Charnyy  and  other  recitals,  in  all  filling  hun-  happy  combination  of  harmony,  human  feel- 
dreds  of  volumes.  Eugene  Sue  also  had  his  days  ing,  and  religious  sentiment,  is  the  great  favor- 
of  glory,  when  Les  myateres  de  PariSy  Le  Juif  ite  of  all  minds  that  incline  to  sentimentality 
erran  £,  and  Martin  Veiifan  t  tro  ute  depicted  with  and  reverie.  His  Meditations^  EdrmanieSy  and 
glaring  colors  the  secret  and  most  shameful  mis-  BeeueUlements  poetiques^  his  Joeelyn  and  ChuU 
eriea  of  society.  Honore  de  Balzac  undertook  (Ti/n  ange^  have  left  many  vestigea  in  the  mem- 
topresentjUnder  the  title  of  Zaco7;2e^MAumain«,  ory  of  his  contemporaries,  and  are  atill  read, 
a  daguerreotype  of  everv  aspect  of  French  so-  admired,  and  learned  by  heart.  Hir  friend  and 
ciety  daring  his  time ;  tub  immense  work  was  rival,  Victor  Hugo,  perhaps  bia  anperior  in 
interrupted  by  death ;  but  some  parts  of  it,  com-  point  of  strength  and  variety,  thongh  not  gifted 
plete  in  themselves,  are  invaluable  for  depth  with  the  same  graceful  charm,  haa  written  more 
of  observation  and  acuteness  of  delineation :  voluminously.  His  Odes  et  haUadeSy  OrienttUsSf 
Eugenie  Grandety  Le  Fere  Gorioty  La  recherche  Feuilles  d'automnSy  Chants  du  er^puseulsy  Vn* 
de  VahsolUy  Le  contrat  de  mariagCy  Modeste  Mi-  interieureSy  Les  rayons  et  les  ombres^  and  Con' 
gnon^  Les  parens  pauv^reSy  Les  scenes  de  la  vie  templatiansy  are  poems  of  sentiment  and  ianej ; 
priteey  &c.  Fred6rio  Souli^,  who,  although  his  whue  his  Chdtiments  are  Idtter  aatirea  against 
popularity  is  not  as  great,  is  nearly  the  equal  Napoleon  HI.  and  his  aasociatea.  Alfred  de 
of  those  we  have  iust  named,  evinced  uncom-  Husset,  the  most  independent,  and  perhapa  the 
mon  talents  in  his  historical  novels  of  southern  most  original,  of  the  four,  haa  pnbiiahed  only 
France,  among  which  Z«  vieomte  de  Beziers  spe-  two  small  volumes  under  the  modest  appeUa- 
dally  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Still  greater  tion  of  Ponies,  His  fame  among  the  bteraiy 
power  characterized  his  pictures  from  the  social  fraternity  was  great  frt>m  his  fijrst  appearance; 
world :  La  lionnCy  La  eomtesse  de  MontrioUy  Di-  his  poptdarity  is  still  gaining  ground,  but  haa 
ane  et  LouisCy  Le  lion  amoureuXy  and  Les  memoires  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  France. 
du  diahle.  Aiphonse  Karr  in  his  Sous  les  til-  Among  the  many  other  poets  Casimir  Delar 
leulsy  MididquatoruheureSy  Genevievey  Clotilde.  vigne,  whose  Messeniennes  rivalled  for  a  while 
and  numerous  short  talcs,  has  given  unrivallea  the  success  of  Lamartine'a  MiditatumSy  and 
specimens  of  good  sense,  fine  feeling,  and  genu-  Auguste  Barbier,  the  nervous  author  of  the 
ine  humor.  By  the  originality,  delicacy  of  style,  /am^et,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Of  the  more 
and  charm  of  fancy  which  Alfred  de  Musset  dis-  recent  poets,  the  only  one  who  can  be  olaased  in 
played  in  his  nouvelleSy  such  as  Frederie  et  Ber-  the  same  category  is  Victor  de  La  Pneide,  whose 
neretteyEmmeliney  Les  deux  maitresseSyLeJilsdu  elegant  productions  have  been  rewarded  by 
jTt^idTi,  and  ifiini  Pinion,  he  is  entitled  to  a  high  his  election  to  the  French  academy. — ^History 
rank  as  a  novelist  Such  is  also  the  case  with  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  branch  of 
Prosper  *M6rim6e,  whose  Chronioue  du  temps  modem  French  literature.  A  larger  nomber 
du  Charles  7X,  Cohmba,  Le  tase  Etrusquey  and  of  valuable  historical  works  have  been  pnblish- 
Arsene  Guillot  are  gems  of  their  kind.    Beside  ed  within  the  last  35  years  than  duing  any 
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iOHHT  Moal  period  of  time;  and  tho  taste  for  in  splendid  Umgaiige  the  reeearohee  of  othera. 

•Hh  pemrmanoes  is  still  on  the  inorease.    M.  Sadh  is  not  the  case  with  A.  de  Yanhi^elle,  the 

Chdsol,  the  great  philosophical  ezpoander  of  so-  aathor  of  an  excellent  J^istom  de  la  rettaurtUian 

eial  iortitntions  and  moral  reyolations,  and  An-  (1814-1880),  deserrlDg  of  more  fame  than  it 

ytin  Thierrr,  tiie  artistic  historian  of  the  mid-  has  gained.    Great  historical  puhlications  are 

mt  ami  stand  foremost  among  the  promoters  of  in  progress  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  govem- 

ftiimitffrical  movement    The  Huaii  9ur  TAii-  meat  or  of  learned  societies,  the  Collection  de$ 

itkr§  4$  IhMu^  hy  the  former,  the  Hutoire  hutariem  de  Franee^  and  the  EuUnre  litUraire 

4§  hi  €miUtaUon  en  Europe  et  en  .^Van^  which  de  la  France^  among  the  nnmher.    An  assooia- 

he  wrote  before  engaging  actively  in  political  tion  of  professors  and  learned  men,  nnder  the 

ISi^  and  his  EUtaire  dela  revolution  d* Angle-  direction  of  Dnmy,  are  publishing  a  Eietovre 

ism^  which  he  has  completed  since  he  left  the  unvoereeUe^  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general 

vinistry  in  1848,  are  monuments  of  philosoph-  reader :  that  is,  a  series  of  special  histories  com- 

ieal  history ;  while  the  Lettree  eur  Vhistoire  de  pressea  within  the  limits  of  one  or  two  Tolomea^ 

Jfhmee  of  Thierry,  his  EUtoire  de  la  eorunUte  and  bringing  the  annals  of  all  nations  to  about 

ds  VAngUUrre  par  lee  Normands^  his  £eeiti  the  date  of  their  pubHcation.    YiUemain  ought 

Jii  IflNjM  Miro9ingieniy  and  his  Eistoire  de  la  to  he  reckoned  among  the  historians,  not  only 

J^mmtwn  du  tier»4tat  en  France,  present  a  for  his  Eietoire  de  O^mweU,  but  above  all  for 

■■rrj  combination  of  dramatic  narrative  and  the  admirable  pictures  of  men  and  society  in  his 

mvq^ooons  discrimination.   Three  writers  have  excellent  Tableaux  de  la  litth'ature  in  the  18th 

omted  their  efforts  to  a  full  recital  of  the  gen-  century  and  the  middle  ages,  and  his  Sowenire 

ml  Mstory  of  France:  Bismondi,  whose  vo-  eontemporaitu.  As  a  lecturer  and  a  critic  no  man 

Iminoas  work  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  has  contributed  more  to  the  diffusion  of  enlarged 

kaowledge  and  thorough  research ;  Michelet^  literary  doctrines,  healUiy  principles,  and  good 

iriboeomoinesthe  profound  learning  of  a  Bene-  taste. — ^Archeology  has  not  been  neglected,  as 

Aetine  monk  with  the  humorous  fancy  of  a  is  evidenced  by  the  works  of  Letrone,  Raoid- 

poat;  and  last  but  not  least,  Henri  Martin,  who,  Eochette,  and  more  recenUy  by  those  of  Beuld, 

vnder  the  impulse  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  has  VAcropole  d^Athinee  and  Mudee  eur  le  Pilepcn' 

■uueeasfnlly  embodied  in  his  book  the  results  n^.    ChampoUion  threw  new  light  upon  an- 

of  modem  science,  while  infusing  into  its  pages  cient  Egypt  by  his  system  of  deciphering  hiero- 

aEf^  and  never  slackening  interest    De  Ba»  glyphics.   The  study  of  oriental  languages,  pro- 

intei  after  saving  (1824)  in  his  EieUyire  dee  moted  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  is  still  success- 

#Mi  d$  BouTffogne  an  attractive  specimen  of  fully  carried  on,  the  most  recent  publications 

MBNly  narrative  history,  has  recently  published  of  interest  being  those  of  Ernest  Kenan  upon 

Mifirlnn  of  the  French  convention  and  of  the  di-  the  Semitic  languages.    The  works  of  Abel  de 

iMtory,  in  which  his  monarchical  predilections  B^musat  have  l^en  valuable  contributions  to  the 

MM  atruiigl^  apparent  The  revolutionaiy  period  occidental  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  literature. 

Ims  aogaged  the  attention  of  many  historians,  ^-Moral  philosophy  was  brought  back  to  spir- 

mMmgwhom  the  most  prominent  are  Thiers,  itualistpnnciples  by  the  natural  reaction  against 

IQ^Mti  Michelet,  and  Louis  Blanc.    The  first  the  materialism  of  the  preceding  age.    This 

•f  the  four,  by  his  Eistoire  de  la  rholutum^  at  revolution,  prepared  by  Boyer-OoUard,  Maine 

cainea  a  well-deserved  popularity,  which  de  Bu*an,  and  others,  has  been  accomplished  by 

him  an  introduction  into  political  hfe ;  he  Victor  Cousin  and  his  disciples,  who,  under  the 

now  completing  his  Eietoire  du  eamulat  et  name  of  eclectism,  nnftu*led  the  banner  of  spir* 

4b-  l^mnpire^  which  places  him  in  a  still  higher  itualism.    The  eloquent  lectnres  which  Coudn 

ttnk  as  a  writer  and  publicist    The  histories  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  exercised  a  powerful 

0l  IGdbelet  and  Louis  Blanc  are  marked  with  influence  over  the  rimng  generation ;  thev  have 

Strang  democratic  opinions;  while  that  of  Ifi-  been  printed,  with  corrections  and  considerable 

SMt^  a  vivid  yet  substantial  sketch,  bears  the  additions,  under  tiie  titie  of  Coun  de  phUoech 

mmes  of  philosophical   impartifdity.    This  phie^Ikx^Efment$dephilo$ophiejI)u9rai,d^ 

Winer  has  also  produced  several  misodlaneoua  et  du  hietk    Joufflov  and  Damiron,  who  ao- 

Uatmical  works  which  are  highly  valued :  Eie-  knowledged  him  as  their  master,  contributed  to 

|Mr«  de  Marie  Stuart^  Charlee  Quint^  eon  dbdi'  the  progress  of  the  same  doctrines,  which  are  still 

MMm  #1  ea  mort^  FhiUj^e  IL  et  Antonio  Feree^  advocated  by  Cousin's  younger  disciples,  Smile 

Wlakrge  compilation,  Eietoire  dee  nSgotuUiom  Saisset,  Am6d^  Jacques,  Yiudierot,  Paul  Janet^ 

wdatiwrn  d  la  eueeeeeion  d^Eepagne^  containing  Adolphe  Frank,  and  Jules  Simon.    The  books 

baaoliM  narratives,  precedea  by  an  admhrable  of  the  last  named,  Du  deeoir.  De  la  liberti  de 

takodnction.    Lamartine  also  figures  among  coneeienee^  and  De  la  liberti^  are  among  the 

Ih*  historians:   his  Eietoire  £e  Girondine,  most  meritoriona  performances  for  healthmlnesa 

wliieli  appeared  in  1847,  created  a  deep  sensa-  of  tone,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  generosity  of 

Hon  Ij  ita  magnificent  style  and  enthusiastio  mind.    Bedde  the  edectic  school,  fbur  ]milo* 

spirit    He  has  mnoe  published  the  iTwtotrtf  ^  sophers  of  great  originality  and  nnoommon 

emeUkiantef  Eietoire  de  la  reetauration,  Eie-  power  have  shone  each  in  his  own  sphere,  vis.: 

teir^  de  Thtrquie^  Ac,  more  remarkable  for  Josq>h  de  Maistre,  the  blunt  apologist  of  ahao- 

abowy  eloquence  than  soundness  and  accuracy,  lute  power,  in  his  treatise  Du  pape*  and  the 

iS  he  too  often  contents  himself  with  clothing  eooentrio  author  of  the  Soirke  d§  8t.  PUen^ 
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dourg  ;  Bonald,  who,  in  his  UgUlatum  primir  the  United  States,  L6on  Fancher,  Boni,  Addphe 

live,  OS  well  as  his  other  philosophical  writiDgs,  Blanqal,  Fr^eric  Baatiati  Andr6  Cochnt^  De 

nphcld  the  cause  of  monarchy  and  the  church ;  Beaumont,  and  De  TooqneTille.    These  last  two 

Ballaocho,  the  mystic  dreamer,  who,  in  his  PaU  are  well  known  in  America  by  their  books  Dn 

ingenesie  sociale^  attempted  to  represent  through  sysUme  pSnitentiaire  aux  6taU  Unu^  Marie^  au 

a  series  of  symbolical  narratives  couched  in  a  leiclavage  aux  £tat$  Unis^andI>elademocratie 

poetical  style  the  various  phases  of  the  history  en  Amerique,    The  admirable  historical  essays 

of  mankind ;  and  Lamcnnais,  who,  at  first  a  of  Lafem^  upon  French  Jnrispmdenoe  must 

bold  and  independent  defender  of  the  papal  not  be  forgotten.    The  poHtical  writers  who 

power,  was  gradually  led  to  become  the  advo-  deserve  to  be  named,  even  after  the  interest  of 

cate  of  pure  democracy.    His  Bssai  mr  Vindif-  the  daily  questions  they  treiUed  is  gone,  are 

ference  en  matiere  de  religion^  Les paroles  d'un  numerous.    Among  them  are  Armand  Carrel ; 

eroyant,  Le  litre  du  penpley  Uhe  voix  de  prison^  the  model  journalist,  Conner,  so  familiarl^ 

and  Esquissed'une philosophies  show  thoYmoua  known  during  hia  lifetime  as  Paul  Louis,  vt- 

steps  ofthistranformation,  while  they  are  placed  gneron^  ex-^anonnier  d  ehetal;  Cormenin,  his 

among  the  masterpieces  of  French  eloquence,  imitator,  perhaps  his  equal  in  point  of  pnngcncy 

On  the  publication  of  liis  first  performance,  he  and  wit,  though  fke  £ram  possessing  the  same 

had  been  styled  the  "  Christian  Rousseau."  The  classical  perfection.    The  Frenob  essayists  and 

Cours  de  philosophic  positive  of  Auguste  Comte,  literary  critics  are  a  legion.    SUvestre  de  Sacy 

parts  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  English  and  St  Mare  Girardin,  who  have  both  been 

by  G.  II.  Lewes,  llarrietMartincau,  and  Prof.  Gil-  admitted  to  the  Fronon  academy,  the  former 

lespie,  offers  a  connected  system  of  philosophy,  merely  as  a  joumaliBt,  the  latter  on  account  of 

embodying  ideas  derived  from  llegel  and  various  his  versatile  talents  as  a  political  writer,  able 

French  socialist  philosophers.    Among  these,  critic,  and  elegant  lectnrer ;  Phflar&te  Chasles, 

St.  Simon  and  Fourier  are  incontrovertibly  the  Cuvillier-Fleuryj  Ernest  Renan,  Hippoly te  Ri- 

most  conspicuous ;  and  although  their  doctrines  gand,  Ilenri  Tame,  and  finally  Jules  Janin,  the 

have  been  rejected  as  a  whole,  they  have  exor-  dramatic  feuilletonist     Gnstave  Blanche  and 

cised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  present  Ste.  Beuve  are  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in 

generation.    Pierre  Leroux  is  in  some  sort  one  this  class  of  writers ;  the  former  is  a  sound  and 

of  their  disciples ;  and  his  principal  work,  De  unsparing  critic,  in  tiie  fine  arts  as  wcJl  as  llter- 

VhumanitS,  de  son  principe,  et  de  son  avenir,  ature ;  the  latter  excels  in  the  delineation  of 

has  commanded  great  attention.    The  historian  literary  characters,  and  has  also  published  a 

Michelet  takes  rank  among  fanciful  philosophers  Tableau  de  la  podsie  Franfaise  au  16'  siUle  and 

by  Ills  last  book,  UAmo  ur.  The  various  branches  a  history  of  the  Port-Royalists.    Charles  de  R^ 

of  natural  philosophy  boast  of  many  original  musat  and  Albert  de  Broglie,  regular  oontribn- 

and  i>owcrful  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  tors  to  the  Bevue  des  deux  mondes,  give  their  at- 

must  place  Georges  Cuvier,  author  of  Le  rlgne  tention  to  historical  matters  from  a  philosophical 

animal  distribue  iapres  son  organisation^  and  or  religious  point  of  view.    Th6ophi1e  Gantier, 

Pecherches  sur  les  ossementsfossiles^  with  an  ad-  Edmond  About,  L^n  Delaborde,  Vitet,  Deld- 

mirablo  introduction  entitled  Diseours  sur  les  cluse,  have  particularly  devoted  themselves  to 

resolutions  du  globe,    Cuvier^s  rival,  £tienne  fine  art  criticism ;  Deleduse,  F6tis,  Hector  Ber- 

GeolTrov  St  llilaire,  must  of  course  be  mention-  lioz,  Fiorentino,  Scudo,  to  muacal  matters.     The 

cd  after  him.    The  son  of  the  latter,  Isidore,  is  '^  chroniclers,"   who  weekly  talk  of  amttsinc 

worthy  of  his  father,  and  many  disciples  of  these  events  in  society,  and  whose  origin  must  be  traced 


elegance  the  latest  scientific  discoveries.    Min-  have  become  a  body  by  themselves,  owing  to 

eralogy  boasts  of  £lio  de  Beaumont,  Beudant,  EugOne  Guinot,  Jules  Lecomte,  Philippe  Busoni, 

and  Dufr6noy  ;  chemistry  and  physics  of  Th6-  Henri  de  Pune,  &c.    Alphonse  Earr,  a  moral- 

nard  and  Dumas,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Despretz.  ist  in  the  guise  of  a  lively  critic,  in  his  monthly 

French  medic^  literature  is  particularly  rich,  GuSpes,  which  are  carefrdly  preserved  in  hook 

from  the  contributions  of  Bichat,  Broussais,  Cor-  form,  is  always  witty,  sensible,  and  humorous. 

visart,  Magendie,  Trousseau,  and  many  others.  The  literary  movement  which  oommenoed  with 

Mathematical  sciences  have  distinguished  rep-  the  restoration  is  now  nearly  exhausted;  and 

resentatives  in  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Amp6re,  Biot,  although  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  intel- 

and  especially  Arago,  who  has  no  equal  for  lectual  activity,  the  rising  generation  of  writers 

clearness  of  exposition  and  perspicuity  of  style,  do  not  seem  on  the  whole  to  equal  thmrjorede* 

Among  the  travellers  whose  writings  have  been  cessors. — See  EisUnre  litUraire  de  Ja  Jmmee^ , 

of  most  service  to  science  or  who  have  attracted  by  Dom  Rivet  and  other  Benedictine  monki^ 

particular  attention  are  Freyssinet,  Duperrey,  continued  by  members  of  the  institute  (Sis  vda. 

Dumont  d'Urvillo,  Reno  Caill6,  Victor  Jacque-  4to.,  1783-1868);  Ektoire  litUrairede  UtFrame$ 

mont,  Fontanier,  and  latterly  Father  Hue— Many  avant  le  12*  si^ete,  by  Ampdre  (8  vols.,  188S>*40) ; 

able  pens  have  been  devoted  to  political  econ-  Tableau  de  la  liUSratureaumayendji^  by  VUlo* 

omy  and  philosophy :  Michel  Chevalier,  whose  main  (2  vols.  12mo.,  last  ed.,  1857) ;  Amji  mtr 

Lettra  sur  V Amerique  have  made  him  known  in  VhUtoire  litUraire  du  10*  si^  by  St  Mara  Gi» 
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Ttrdin  and  Philar^te  Chasles  (1827) ;  Tableau  ds  FRANOIA,  Fsakoeboo,  whose  real   name 

la  poiM  FrangaUe  au  IC  siecle^  by  Ste.  Benve  was  Fbancesoo  Baibolini,  a  painter  of  the  Bo- 

S6SS8) ;  Hutoire  de  la  litterature  Fran^ise,  by  lognese  school,  born  in  Bologna  about  1450, 
emogeot  (new  ed.,  1  vol.,  1857).  died  in  1517,  or,  according  to  Lanzi,  in  1588. 
ERANOHI,  ArsoNio,  an  Italian  author,  bom  He  was  originally  a  goldsmith,  and  at  an  ad* 
in  Pegli,  Sardinia,  in  1820.  From  a  Boman  vanced  period  in  life  turned  his  attention  to 
Cathcuic  priest  he  became  a  rationalistic  philo-  painting.  The  immediate  impulse  to  his  genius 
K^her,  and  adopted  the  above  name,  his  real  seems  to  have  been  the  invitation  extended  by 
name  being  Cristoforo  Bonavino.  In  his  intro-  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  to  the  artists  of  neigh- 
daction  to  his  principal  work,  La  Filosqfia  delle  boring  cities  to  adorn  his  palace  in  Bologna. 
9ew>le  Italiane  (1852),  he  states  the  ground  of  Franoia,  zealous  to  uphold  the  honor  of  Bolo- 
Mb  conversion :  ^*  When  I  had  examined  the  gnese  art,  competed  with  the  strangers  so  effect- 
doctrines  of  the  vai-ious  Catholic  schools,  I  ively  that  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen,  ao- 
tamed  to  the  principles  of  the  Jansenists ;  next  cording  to  Yasari,  "  in  the  estimation  of  a  godJ' 

I  consulted  Protestant  systems,  interrogated  He  painted  some  noble  works  for  the  Benti- 
the  philosophy  of  the  past  century,  ponaered  voglio  chapel,  one  of  which,  an  altarpiece  with 
the  works  of  modern  critics  touching  religious  portraits  of  the  Bentivogli,  is  probably  as  fine  a 
symbols,  and  the  final,  indisputable,  unimpeach-  specimen  of  his  style  as  exists.  The  British 
able  conclusion  in  which  my  mind  found  rest  national  gallery  a  few  years  ago  purchased  for 
was  this :  In  reason  resides  the  supreme  crite-  JB8,500  an  altarpiece  from  the  duke  of  Lucca's 
lionofalltTOth."  Mittermayer  in  Germany,  and  collection.  Later  in  life  Francia  attempted  fresco 
Ifichelet  in  France,  have  declared  him  to  be  the  painting,  of  his  proficiency  in  which  ne  has  left 
best  logician  and  critic  of  modern  times.  The  a  notable  example  in  the  series  illustrating  the 
titles  of  his  works  are :  La  religione  del  aecolo  life  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  are  now  unfortunately 
jr/Z'(1853);  Appendice  della  Jilosqfla  (1853) ;  hastening  to  decay.    His  style  partakes  of  the 

II  $entimento  (1854) ;  II  razionaliimo  delpopoh  characteristics  of  Pemgino  and  G.  Bellini, 
(1855) ;  Le  rationalume  (in  French,  with  an  FRANOIA,  Josfi  Gaspab  Rodbiouez,  corn- 
introduction  by  D.  Bancet,  Brussels,  1858).  monly  called  Dr.  Francia,  dictator  of  Paraguay, 

FRANCHE  COMTfi  (free  county),  or  conn-  born  there  about  1757,  died  in  Assumption, 
ty  of  Burgundy,  an  ancient  province  on  the  E.  Sept.  20, 1840.  He  boasted  that  he  was  of  French 
frontier  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  Faucilles,  extraction,  but  his  father  is  supposed  to  have 
And  £.  by  the  Jura  mountains,  S.  by  Burgundy,  been  born  in  Brazil,  of  Portuguese  descent,  and 
and  W.  by  Burgundy  and  Champagne.  Capital,  to  have  emigrated  to  Paraguay  as  an  agricul- 
Beean^n.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sa6ne,Doubs,  and  turist  along  with  other  settlers.  His  mother 
Ain,  18  nartlv  covered  with  forests,  and  contains  was  a  Creole  woman.  He  was  destined  for  the 
ironandcoafmines,  marble  quarries,  and  salt  pits,  priesthood,  studied  at  the  university  of  Cor- 
The  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Se-  dova  de  Tucuman,  was  graduated  as  a  doctor 
quani,  and  called  Maxima  Scquanorum  by  the  of  divinity  or  of  canon  law,  officiated  for  a 
Romans.  In  the  6th  century  it  was  occupied  short  time  as  professor  of  theology,  afterward 
by  the  Burgundians,  and  then  became  a  part  of  applied  himself  successfully  to  the  practice  of  the 
the  Frankish  dominions;  after  the  disruption  law,  and  gaining  a  reputation  for  ability  and 
of  the  Carlovingian  empire  it  belonged  to  the  rectitude,  he  was  appointed  to  several  public 
kmgdom  of  the  two  Burgundies,  from  which  it  offices,  including  that  of  first  alcalde  or  mayor  of 
fell  to  the  German  empire.  It  was  then  gov-  Assumption.  After  the  declaration  of  independ- 
emed  by  its  own  counts,  although  the  name  of  ence  of  the  Paraguayans  in  1811,  he  became  the 
fhmche  Comt6  does  not  occur  before  the  mid-  secretary  of  the  revolutionary  junta,  which,  be- 
dle  of  the  11th  century ;  the  origin  of  this  name  side  him,  consisted  of  two  assessors  and  a  presi- 
is  attributed  to  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  dent,  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros.  The  latter  and 
^  taxes  and  imposts,  save  a  certain  sum  grant-  Francia  were  in  1818  appointed  joint  consuls  for 
ed  annually  to  the  sovereign  under  the  title  of  one  year,  but  Francia  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
a  free  gift.  A  little  later  it  was  also  styled  the  the  government.  At  his  instigation  ^e  consul- 
palatine  county  of  Burgundy.  In  1384  it  fell  to  ship  was  abolished  in  1814,  and  he  was  made 
tiie  Valois  house  of  Burgundy  by  the  marriage  dictator  for  8  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  con- 
cf  Itoguerite  of  Flanders,  who  then  owned  it,  trived  to  secure  his  election  as  dictator  for  life. 
"with  Philip  the  Bold.  On  the  death  of  the  last  He  combined  in  his  own  person  the  executive 
duke,  Charles  the  Bold,  it  passed  to  the  house  of  and  the  administrative  powers  of  the  govern- 
Austria  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Mary  ment.  He  monopolized  the  cultivation  of  Par- 
with  tiie  archduke  Maximilian,  through  whose  aguay  tea,  and  of  other  products  of  the  coun- 
son  Philip  it  became  attached  to  the  crown  of  try,  but  husbanded  the  national  resources  with 
&>ain,  whic^  retained  it  until  the  latter  part  of  great  sagacity,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
•  the  17th  century.  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  and  to  the  cultiva- 
1674,  during  his  war  against  Holland,  and  got  tion  of  rice  and  grain,  and  established  a  stand- 
definite  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  Kime-  ing  army  and  guard  houses  along  the  frontiers, 
saen  in  1878.  Franche  ComtS  is  now  divided  to  protect  the  people  against  attacks  from  the 
between  the  departments  of  Haute-Sadne,  Jura,  Indians.  He  devised  a  code  of  laws,  promoted 
and  Douba.  education,  checked  the  abuses  of  the  clergy, 
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improved  the  appearance  of  the  capital  and  a  bene&ctor.  His  repntation  as  the  tyrant  of 
while  neighboring  states  were  in  anarchy,  lie  se-  Parognay  was  particularly  aggravated  In  Enrato 
cured  for  Paraguay  a  comparative  degree  of  by  his  treatment  of  Bonphmd^  whom  he  de- 
tranquillity.  Uo  peremptorily  declined  idl  inter-  tained  for  10  years,  and  by  the  accoonta  given 
course  with  other  South  American  states,  and  of  him  by  other  persons  whom  he  had  mter- 
alinost  all  foreign  nations,  and  detained  all  for-  fered  widb.  Amons  these  were  two  Swiss  sor- 
eigners  who  set  foot  in  the  country.  No  ex-  geons,  Rensger  and  Longchamp,  who  were  de* 
port  or  import  trade  was  allowed  without  tiie  tained  by  him  from  1819  to  1835.  On  their 
dictator's  license,  and  death  awaited  those  who  return  they  related  their  observationSjjmd  at 
were  discovered  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  coun-  the  same  time  expressed  their  dislike  of  Fhuidai 
try  without  his  special  permission.  Those  op-  In  an  Buai  hUtorique  $ur  la  riffoluHan  de  Pof^ 
posed  to  his  rule  were  either  shot  or  imprisoned,  raguay  et  Is  gauvernement  dictatorial  du  doe* 
The  principal  victims  of  his  administration  were  Uur  Franeia  fParis,  1827).  Two  yonng  Scotch- 
peculating  officials,  corrupt  priests,  and  persons  men,  I.  P.  ana  W.  P.  Robertson,  who  went  to 
generally  who  endeavored  to  enrich  themselves  Paraguay  on  a  commerdal  ventim,  were  tomed 
at  the  public  expense.  He  was  humane  to-  out  ofthe  country  by  the  dictator,  and  they  ^re 
word  the  poor,  and  cruel  toward  tlieir  oppres-  appalling  accounts  of  his  administradon  in  8 
sors,  and  professed  to  be  impelled  to  rigorous  works :  **  Letters  on  Paraguay^  (S  vols.,  2d.  ed^ 
measures  by  a  sense  of  justice.  He  was  most  London,  1839),  *^  Francia's  Reign  of  Terror** 
unrelenting  toward  those  who  were  accused  of  (London,  1889),  and  ^  Letters  on  Sooth  Amer- 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Gen.  Ramirez  of  ica"  (8  vols.,  London,  1848).  A  graphio  sketch 
Entre  Rios  was  supposed  to  contemplate  oninva-  of  his  life  and  character  was  given  oy  Thomas 
sion  of  Paraguay  (1819).  A  letter  from  him  to  Carlyle  in  an  article  in  the  **£dinbnr|^  Be- 
Yegros,  Francia^s  former  associate  in  the  con-  view*'  (1843),  in  which  the  dictator  is  greatly 
sulate,  foil  into  the  latt^r's  hands.  Yegros  was  lauded  for  his  eccentric  and  mthless  eneigy  and 
charged  with  plotting  against  the  country,  and.  Justice. 

with  upward  of  40  others,  was  put  to  death,        FRANOIS  L,  king  of  Franoe,  son  of  Charies, 

and  about  800  persons  were  imprisoned  for  18  count  of  Angonl^me  (conrin  german  of  Louis 

months,  when  they  were  only  released  upon  the  XIL),  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  bom  at  Oognao, 

parent  of  a  large  ransom.    Some  of  Froncia's  Sept  12, 1494^  died  at  Rambonillet^  March  81, 

prisoners  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tor-  1547.    He  married  Cllaude,  daughter  of  Loois 

tures,  and  the  delight  which  he  seemed  to  find  XH.,  in  1514,  and  succeeded  him  as  nearest  heir, 

in  inflicting  torment  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that,  Jan.  1, 1515.    Louis  was  meditating  the  reoon- 

like  some  of  his  brothers,  he  was  occasionally  quest  of  the  Milanese  (which  he  claimed  as  heir 

deranged.    In  his  habits  of  life,  too,  he  was  pe-  of  his  grandmother,  Yalentina  Yisoonti)  at  the 

culiar.    After  having  been  fond  of  rambling  moment  of  his  death ;  and  the  jonthral  king, 

and  social  and  sensual  enjoyments,  he  led  a  life  having  renewed  hb  predecessors  treaty  with 

of  the  utmost  retirement,  and  Paraguay  was  not  Enghmd,  immediately  tnmed  his  eyes  in  the 

more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  than  same  direction,  and  with  an  army  of  about  40;* 

he  from  the  rest  of  mankind.    He  resided  in  000  crossed  the  Alps  by  passes  previonsly  coo- 

)le.    Tl 


the  palace  of  the  former  ffovemors  of  Paraguay,  sidered  impracticaole.  The  Swiss  anny  em- 
attended  by  4  slaves.  His  barber,  a  mulatto,  ployed  by  the  duke  of  Milan  to  defend  the  foot 
was  his  principal  channel  of  communication  of  the  Alps  was  driven  back,  bnt  being  Joined 
with  the  public,  and  a  half  breed  named  Pa-  by  reOnforcements  gave  him  battle  at  Mail- 
tifios  was  his  principal  secretary.  After  the  gnano(Melegnano),  10  m.S.E.  from  Milan,  Sept 
death  of  his  master  the  latter  was  implicated  18, 1515.  It  was  a  fierce  contest,  idnoe  called 
in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  govern-  the  battle  of  the  giants ;  and  thoiuh  the  Swte 
men t,  and  hung  himself  in  prison.  When  riding  had  only  infantry  to  oppose  to  the  miest  cavaliT 
out  to  Inspect  the  public  works  and  the  bar-  in  Europe,  the  sturdy  monntaineen  reCind 
racks,  Francis  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  only  on  the  second  day  witii  a  loea  of  12,0001 
escort,  and  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  pah:  of  Francis  had  lost  8,000  of  his  best  troopa,  but 
double-barrelled  pocket  pistols.  Especially  to-  he  had  displayed  extraordinary  genendsmpnd 
ward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  m  constant  valor ;  ana  his  name  became  at  onoe  the  most 
fear  of  assassination.  He  remained  a  bachelor  distinguished  in  Europe.  In  the  ddvalric  ipiril 
until  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  re-  of  the  age  he  accepted  knighthood  on  the  spot 
ported  to  have  married  a  young  French  woman«  from  the  chevalier  Barard,  whose  final  efatfga 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  physiognomy,  had  completed  the  victory.  Peace  was  000- 
with  dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  of  great  men-  eluded  with  the  Swiss  and  a  concordat  vifh 
tal  powers,  which  he  cultivated  bv  study  and  the  pope;  and  Francis^  master  of  Milan,  n* 
reading.  He  was  especially  fbnd  of  the  French  turned  m  triumph  to  Pttris.  In  1617  he  made 
literature  of  the  18th  century,  and  an  admirer  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  of  alliance  against  the 
both  of  Robespierre  and  Napoleon.  The  anec-  Turks  with  the  emperor  yAT^mlllq^  and  Gharioi 
dotes  of  his  eccentricities  were  almost  as  nu-  I.  <^  Spain.  V^-riwyiUn  died  In  Jan.  1610,  and 
merous  as  the  reports  of  his  cruelties.  Tet  his  Francis  became  a  competitor  with  Charlei  L, 
death  was  deplored  as  a  public  calamity,  and  the  afterward  so  fiunons  under  the  (ilto  of  Ohailes 
people  seemed  to  recognize  in  him  a  friend  and  Y.  of  Germany,  for  the  hnperial  sceptre.  Chalks 
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praraflediii  the  elaetoral  oonncil  in  consequenoe  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.    He  neverthe- 

of  ft  reoommendation  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  leas  despatched  an  army  of  80,000  men,  under 

dnke  of  Saxony,  and  Francis  betrayed  the  pas-  Bonniyet,  against  Milan,  which  failed  tiirongh 

dona  natoral  to  disappointed  ambition.    His  the  incapacity  of  the  commanding   generaL 

ehigrin  ibroed  from  him  expressions  of  dispar-  Bourbon  principally  conducted  the   imperial 

Mgemeot  of  his  succeasM  rival,  which  were  re-  operations  in  tlus  quarter,  and  in  coojunotion 

■anted;  and  from  this  jealousy,  as  much  as  with  Pescara  (1524)  drove  the  French,  after 

ftom  conflicting  interests,  arose  that  hostility  a  rout  at  Biagrossa,  Into  their  own  country. 

between  these  princes  which  kept  Europe  in  The  retreat  was  fatal  to  the  chevalier  Bayard, 

tDnnoH  during  their  reigns.    It  was  easy  to  who,  strange  to  say,  after  having  saved  France  at 

iBad  eaoses  of  strife ;  Italy  and  Navarre  af-  M6zidres,  was  nevertheless  sulK>rdinate  to  Bon- 

fiirded  them  abnndantiy.    But  before  engaging  nivet      The   imperialists   entered   Provence. 

in  war,  each  strove  to^in  to  his  interests  the  Francis  hastened  m  person  to  relieve  Marseilles, 

Knglirfi  king  Henry  Ylll.,  who  obviously  held  carried  idl  before  him,  pursued  the  enemy  agidn 

tbe  balance  in  his  hand.    Gharles  hastened  to  into  Piedmont,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia.    He 

Cgr  this  monarch  a  personal  visit  at  Dover  as  was  here  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Feb.  24, 

i  passed  from  Spain  to  his  dominions  in  the  1525.    His  Swiss  allies  fled ;  and  Francis,  un- 

Hetberlands,  and  forgot  not  at  the  same  time  to  horsed,  after  fightiuff  foremost  in  hb  brave 

ieeiire  the  influence  of  Gardinal  Wolsey  by  a  army,  and  killing  witin  his  own  hand  7  of  the 

'Vfitoal  promise  of  the  papacy.    Francis  invited  enemy,  at  length  yielded  his  sword  to  the  Nea- 

IheEnglishkingtoFrance,  where,  by  a  splendid  politan  viceroy  Lannoy,  who  received  it  on 

liondtuity,  he  hoped  to  gain  both  the  cardioal  his  knees,  and  was  burned  a  prisoner  to  Madrid. 

ana  hb  master.    The  sumptuous  interview  took  Taut  est  perdUy  fan  Vhonneur^  he  had  written 

place  in  the  plain  between  Guinea  and  Ardre&  to  his  mother  from  the  field;  but  it  is  a  ouea- 

vUdi  history  commemorates  as  the  field  of  tion  with  historians  whether  the  honor  tnere 

tlie   doth   of  gold   (1620).      Unprecedented  saved  was  not  lost  at  the  Spanish  capital.    £u- 

nagniflcence,  feats  of  chivalry,  and  gallant  ex-  rope  was  filled  with  alarm.    The  emperor*sun- 

tnuea  of  ever^  description,  occupied  the  two  worthy  behavior  to  his  gallant  captive,  far  lessi 

eonrta.    The  kiDgs  themselves,  according  to  however,  than  his  growing  power  and  ambi- 

Tleiiranges,  had  a  personal  wrestlins  match,  in  tion,  roused  the  animosity  of  Henry  of  £ng- 

jpiirate.    Irancis  easily  overthrew  his  anti^o-  land,  who  now  declared  for  France,  and  de- 

niaii  but  by  his  frank  and  generous  bearing  failed  manded  the  liberation  of  the  king,  as  did  also 

not  to  win  the  fiaendship  of  his  royal  brother.  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa.    But  the 

BMiry,  however,  flattered  by  the  wily  Charles,  emperor  insisted  on  large  cessions  of  territory, 

Whoee  visit  he  returned  after  his  conference  the  restoration  of  Bourbon  to  all  his  rights,  the 

wtthlVancis,  was  easily  secured  to  the  interest  marriage  of  Francis  with  Charleses  sister  £lea- 

of  tlie  emperor,  and  declared  that  he  wished  to  nor,  queen  dowager  of  Portugal,  and  the  delivery 

ramtin  fanpartial,  but  should  pronounce  against  of  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages  for  his  good 

dba  aggressor.    The  French  king  began  hostili-  faith.    Francis  at  last  signed  a  treaty  on  Uiese 

Ilia  hf  seizinff  Navarre.    His  troops  also  in-  conditions,  but  at  the  same  time  caused  a  secret 

taded  Spain,  but  were  routed  and  chased  be-  protest  against  them  to  be  drawn  up,  and  waa 

vdnd  Navarre.     Oharles  attempted  to  enter  liberated  March  17, 1626,  his  sons  taking  hia 

Fhmoe  from  the  north.    He  was  repelled  at  place  at  Madrid.    He  at  once  demanded  and 

llteiteee  by  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Francis  obtained  from  the  pope  absolution  from  his  oath 

aarahed  into  the  Low  Countries.    By  some  to  falfil  the  treaty,  and,  gracefuUy  thanking 

pbange  over  cautiousness  he  lost  an  opportunity  the  English  king  for  his  sympathy  and  alliance, 

dr  eiittlng  off  the  whole  imperial  army.    Mean-  sent  forth  armies  again  to  Italy.    If,  say  French 

IrUIfl  Cardinal  Wolsey  effected  a  league  be-  historians,  he  was  guilty  of  peijury,  then  waa 

tween  his  sovereign,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope,  every  man  in  France  his  accomplice.    Charles, 

Hidbat  Francis.    A  papal  army,  under  Prosper  overreached,  and  now  opposed  by  all  Italy  aa 

Monna,  seized  ItGlan,  and  dispossessed  the  well  as  France  and  Engkoid,  sent  Bourbon  with 

Kranch  of  all  their  Italian  conquests,  except  an   army  of  mercenaries   against   the  pope. 

file  fortress  of  Cremona.    Francis,  in  the  midst  Bome  was  sacked  with  unparallelled  barbarity, 

inf  fheae  disasters,  received  from  Henry  of  £ng-  and  the  pope  was  imprisoned.    A  French  army, 

Ind  s  declaration  of  war  (May  29, 1622).  Un-  meanwhile,  under  Lautrec,  hastened  to  avenge 

dannted,  however,  although  his  treasury  was  the  insulted  pontiff  but  after  a  series  of  tii« 

utterly  exhausted,  he  succeeded  in  putting  the  umphs  was  destroyed  by  disease  before  Naplea. 

liDffdom  in  a  state  of  defence.    The  constable  Peace,  an  obvious  necessity  for  all  the  belliger- 

de  fioorbon,  at  this  crisis,  rejecting  the  queen  ents,  was  concluded  at  Cambrai  by  the  motiier 

molher^B  invitation  to  marriage,  and  robbed  by  of  Francis  and  the  aunt  of  Charles  (Margaret 

the  incensed  woman,  through  legal  chicanery,  of  Austria)  in  July,  1529.    The  king  of  Ffanoo 

of  hia  family  estate,  not  only  offered  his  sword  retained   Burgundy,  surrendered   hia   Italian 

to  the  emperor,  but  proposed  to  incite  a  rebel-  claims,  andpaid  2,000,000  crowns  raoaom  fat 

Jkm  in  France.    The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  his  sons.    The  French  courtiers  ^ed  with  each 

and  Bourbon  fled ;  but  Francis,  uncertain  of  its  other  in  supplying  the  ransom  money.   FnodB 

eitent,  waa  compelled  to  abandon  his  bold  plan  at  the  same  time  married  Queen  EleaiLor;  hot 
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'DO  pledges  could  secure  peace.    In  1688  the  no  amusements  than  to  the  management  of 
dpke  of  Milan  pnt  to  death  an  agent  of  the  afQuirs  of  state,  had  yet  soeoeeded  in  obt^ning 
king  of  France,  charged  with  morder.    Seizing  some  important  advantages  over  the  emperor 
this  as  a  pretext  for  war,  Francis  took  up  arms  Charles  Y.  and  the  house  oi  Spun,  and  in  ter> 
again,  and  in  1535  overran  Savoy.    Charles  in  minating  favorably  a  long  series  of  wars,  chiefly 
the  spring  of  153G  marched  upon  Provence,  in  Italy  and  tibe  Netherl^ds,  against  the  grow- 
and  the  French  troops  hurried  again  to  the  de-  ing  might  of  that  house.  Henry  died  in  1559  of  a 
fence  of  that  region.    Charles  lost  half  his  wound  accidentally  received  in  a  tonmament 
army  through  famine  and  disease,  the  country  Francis,  then  a  boy  of  10  years,  possessed  ofnei- 
having  been  laid  waste  purposely  by  the  French  ther  character,  strength,  nor  talent,  snooeeded  to 
commander,  and  with  the  remainder  fled  before  the  throne.  He  had  already  married  the  dangh- 
the  light  troops  of  the  province.    At  the  same  ter  of  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  the  beantiAd  and 
time  the  prince  of  Nassan,  who  had  invaded  afterward  unhappy  MaiyStnart.    Her  influence 
the  north  of  France,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  gave  the  reins  of  government  to  her  uncles. 
Soon  after  these  events,  the  eldest  son  of  Fran-  Francis  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
ds died,  poisoned.    The  crime  was  laid  to  the  raine.    The  arrogant  sway  of  these  two  ambi- 
charge  of  the  emperor,  probably  without  any  tious  and  unsompulous  prinoes  alarmed  and  irri- 
foundation;  but  the  circumstance  carried  the  tated  the  princes  of  the  blood,  Anthony  king  of 
exasperation  of  the  two  sovereigns  to  the  ex-  Navarre,  and  his  brotlier  Louis  of  Cond6,  who 
trcme  of  decency.    Francis  attacked  the  Low  became  the  leaders  of  a  Protestant  party  in  op- 
Countries,  and  even  formed  an  offensive  alliance  position  to  the  court.  Every  thing  ooncurred  to 
with  the  Turkish  sultan  Solyman ;  but  the  pope  produce  civil  commotion.  Protestantism  had  pen- 
and  the  queen  of  Hungary  interposing  with  of-  etrated,  in  the  form  of  Calvinism,  into  France. 
fers  of  mediatioD,  a  truce  of  10  years  was  con-  Its  spirit  suited  that  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and 
eluded  at  Nice  (1538).    The  rivals  exchanged  the  profligacy  and  corruption  introduced  by  the 
visits  and  embraced ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  Italian  Medicis  into  the  eourt  and  manners  of 
second  visit  Charles  promised  to  invest  a  son  France,  and  the  inflnenoe  of  strangers,  di^KMed 
of  the  French  king  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  rebellion.    It  was  by  secret  i^ota, 
Milan,  but  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled,  however,  rather  than  by  open  revolt,  that  the 
Charles  giving  the  duchy  instead  to  his  son  Protestant  princes  triea  to  wrest  power  firom 
Philip.    AVar  again  broke  out  in  1542,  and  the  hands  of  the  Guises.    Assisted  by  the  duke 
Francis  sent  5  armies  against  various  quarters  of  Montmorency,  La  Renaudie,  and  others,  thev 
of  the  imperial  dominions,  and  gained  a  great  framed  the  conspiracy  of  Angboise,  in  whicn 
battle  at  Corisolles  (1544),  but  without  impor-  they  agreed  to  enter  that  place  on  a  certain 
tant  consequences.    After  a  short  and  bootless  day  in  detached  parties,  to  massacre  the  Guises, 
invasion  of  France  by  Henry  YIII.  and  Charles  and  seize  the  person  of  the  king.    But  the 
in  alliance,  peace  was  agam  concluded ;  and  no  plot  was  denounced  almost  at  the  moment  of 
further  military  events  took  place  during  the  execution,  by  two   Protestants;  tiie  duke  of 
reign.    The  king^s  health  had  been  hopelessly  Guise  secretly  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  and 
ruined  some  years  before  in  consequence  of  one  cut  to  pieces  the  forces  of  the  conspirators  as 
of  his  many  amours,  and  death  at  length  en-  they  were  entering  the  city.    His  triumph  waa 
sued.    Francis  was  an  unhesitating  libertine,  stained  with  barbarous  cruelty,  and  the  waters 
though  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his  at-  of  the  Loire  were  colored,  irith  the  blood  of 
tention  was  given  to  wiser  thoughts ;  and  not-  those  who  fell  in  combat  or  perished  on  the 
withstanding  his  vices  and  his  cnielty  to  the  scaffold.    The  conrt  was  depraved  or  bigoted 
Protestants,  admiration   cannot   bo  withheld  enough  to  gaze  at  the  executions,  aa  scenes  of 
from  many  gudlont  and  noble  traits  of  character,  public  festivity,  from  platforms  and  the  irin- 
which  might  have  been  blessings  to  his  coun-  aows  of  the  castle.    Arrests  and  executions 
try  had  he  been  content  with  any  other  than  throughout  the  country  followed.    The  duke  of 
military  glory.     Ho  introduced  into  France  Guise  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kizMp- 
striking  improvements  of  art  and  learning.    He  dom.    The  axe  waa  brought  into  play  to  stifle 
was  gifted  with  remarkable  elegance  and  grace.^  the  opposiUon  of  the  princes,  and  the  inquisition 
In  youth  he  was  the  inagnus  Apollo  of  his  com-  was  set  up  to  repress  Calvinisnu   A  royal  e^^ 
rades,  ^Hho  courtier^s,  scholar^s,  soldier^s  eye,  made  the  bishops,  instead  of  theparuaments. 
tongue,  sword."  Of  his  munificenco  many  mon-  judges  of  heresy ;  the  chancellor  De  rH6pital 
uments  remain ;  as  the  imperial  library  of  Paris,  gave  his  consent,  led  by  reasons  of  humanify 
the  imperial  college,  the  original  Louvre,  Fon-  and  caution,  and  having  sufficient  proof  of  the 
tainebleau,  and  Chambord.    By  his  first  wife  he  persecuting  spirit  of  the  parliaments.  But  at  the 
had  7  children ;  by  the  second  none.    To  his  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  he  urged 
son  Henry  II.  he  bequeathed  a  treasury  with  a  the  calling  of  a  general,  or,  if  the  i>ope  re- 
surplus  of  400,000  crowns.  fused,  of  a  national  council,  to  pacify  the  ohnrcJi 
FRANCIS  II.,  king  of  France,  bom  in  Fon-  and  France.   The  princes  of  Lorraine,  dednma 
tainobleau,  Jan.  19, 1548,  died  in  Orleans,  Doc.  ofcompleting  their  victory  by  the  death  of  Oond^ 
5,  1560.  He  was  the  ddest  son  of  Henry  II.  and  convened  the  states-general  at  Orleans.    Cknid6 
Catharine  de^  Medici.    His  father,  more  brave  hod  tried  to  dissemble  hb  mortiflcatidt 
than  wise,  more  devoted  to  amours  and  chival-  the  failure  of  Amboise,  and  waa  now  ~ 
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Autt  «mii^  to  appear.     He  -was  arrested,  FRAKOtS  H^  emperor  of  Gflrmmy  (I.  of 

tried,  and  aoon  coDaemned  to  die  u  a  trutw.  >AtiatrUX  bom  id  Florence,  Feb.  0,  ]768,  died 

Iha  oeatii  of  Fraoda,  however,  eared  his  life,  in  Vienna,  March  S,  188S.    He  waa  the  son  of 

aoad  raatored  him  to  the  leoderahip  of  the  Ho-  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  and  of  Maria  Lotdia, 

nHDOta.    The  young  king  had  long  suffered  danghterofCharles  ItI.,k)Qg  of  ^win.  Hewaa  * 

Bom  an  abacess  in  hia  ear,  ani  died  after  a  edncated  first  at  the  polished  and  popular  oonrt 

nl^  «f  17  montba,  ao  Bndden);  that  nunora  of  of  Florence,  then  at  that  of  Viena^  where  he 

yoiioiL  now  regarded  as  unfounded,  spread,  and  had  an  opportnnitj  of  slndyiag  the  Btateraiaii- 

wara  Miered  thronghoat  the  country;   the  ship  and  reign  of  hia  uncle,  Joseph  11.    He  ao- 

jMnaaaily,  asaBsaaeiDationwaabecomiDgfssh-  companied  him  in  bis  nnsuccewfut  camprign 

ioaibte  in  France,  and  the  qneen  mother  was  against  the  Torks,  and  even  took  the  liue  of 

■wowned  £>r  her  lore  of  alcbetny  and  the  use  comiaander-in-ohief  of  the  army,  thoog^  rtill  a 

cCpt^Moa,    Francis  beqaaathed  to  his  brother  yoathof  21  years,  while  the  old  and  experienced 

|H  Bnceeaeor,  Charles  IX.,  then  a  boy  of  10  generalLaudon  served  as  an  assistant  After  the 

yanaof  age,  a  treasury  loaded  with  debt,  and  a  death  of  Joseph  (1790),  Frantia  held  die  rdna 

■tats  fliU  of  the  elements  of  civil  war.    The  re-  of  the  empire  for  a  few  days,  till  the  arrival  ot 

(Miqjr  waa  iatrosted  to  Catharine  de'  Medici,  his  father  from  Florence,  whom  he  followed  in 

wboM  iatrignes  fostered  the  flame  of  civil  and  the  next  year  to  the  convention  of  Filnit^ 

diaMQ^ns.  where  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Pnuela 

_rCffl  I.  (BncPBiN),  emperor  of  Germany,  formed  the  first  coalition  against  revolntioaarv 

, lT08,diedAng.  18,lTeQ.  Hewaatheson  France.    Tlie  short  and  mild  reign  of  Leopold 

if  LaopoM,  dnke  of  Lonrnne,  and  of  a  niece  of  ended  in  1793,  and  Francis  succeeded  him  ta 

IwdtJjVT  and  thegreat-grftpdaon  of  Ferdinand  hia  hereditary  dominions,  and  was  snecesrively 

pl_  amperor  ofGermanj.  In  1729  ho  succeeded  crowned  kingof  Hungary,  emperor  efGernany, 

tlihiliiiiaifliilrrinfT  fill  Hill mm  Imti and  king  of  Bohemia,  hut  was  soon  surrounded 

eof  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession,  in  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Hnngary,  stripped 

iionia  XV.  took  a  feeble  part  in  support  of  its  constitutional  privileges  by  the  centrtutv- 

fg  Ua  &tlier-ln-law,  Stanislas  Leazczynski,  the  ing  and  Germanizing  efibrts  of  Joseph,  and  not 
4a)liiiiiiiiil  king  of  Poland,  his  duchy  was  ex-  fuSy  appeased  by  the  ooneessions  of  Leopold, 
■hncedforTnsoan;,  where  the  honae  of  Medici  was  in  a  state  of  national  excitement,  and  the 
l!M«atbe  point  of  becoming  extinct,  and  given  Belgian  provinces  were  ripe  for  revolL  lb* 
to8tinUaa,torevertafterhiadeatbtotliecrown  legislative  assembly  of  France  obliged  LoaW 
2  ftcDoe.  Francis  soon  after  married  Maria  XVl.  to  declare  war  against  the  yonng  king  of 
nmn,  daoghter  and  heiress  of  the  emperor  Hnngary  and  Bohemia  in  April,  l7fS.  The  vie- 
QnrtH  VL  Oharlea  appointed  him  general-  tones  of  Bumonriex  and  the  revolt  of  Belgium, 
Ifitea^  and  he  fought  in  a  successful  campaign  the  victories  of  Cnstine  en  the  Bbine,  the  eze- 
■■^■t  the  Turka.  After  the  death  of  the  last  cution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  that  ef  the  qneen 
cl.At  UedioiSj  he  went  with  Maria  to  Florence,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  aunt  of  Francis,  follow- 
1b»  «ldtal  of  his  now  dominion,  and  returned  ed  in  rapid  train.  It  was  in  vain  that  Olair&it 
V&h  her  after  the  death  of  Cliaries,  to  share  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Frendi, 
V&h  ha  the  r^ency,  the  carea,  but  not  the  that  Francis  took  the  command  in  peraon, 
nnrogatiTeaof  the  inherited  crowns.  Hefongbt  and  was  for  a  time  sucoesafal,  that  a  new  and 
te  hsr  rights  in  the  wars  which  now  ensued  in  mightier  coalition  was  formed ;  the  armies  of  the 
wftU  of  the  pragmstio  sanction,  and  which  republic  soon  drove  back  the  allieH;  Francis*! 
wsnld  have  deprived  her  of  herinhcritance  had  ooDfe<Ieratesdesertedhim,and  in  1795  Tuscany, 
An  not  been  stontly  supported  by  her  Hun-  Sweden,  Spain,  and  even  the  king  of  Pms^ 
nritfUL  who  swore  at  Presburg  to  die  for  their  conolnded  at  Basel  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
''king  iCaria  Thereea,"  end  fonnd  an  ally  iu  republic,  whose  ItaUan  army,  now  eommanded 
Oaoiy  n.  of  England.  Frederic  the  Great  of  by  Gen.  Bonaparte,  conqnered  in  the  two  next 
Prinm  waa  satisfied  with  the  glorv  won  in  the  yeara  the  whole  north  of  Italy.  Fnutcis  him- 
inn^Klesia,andtbecunquestoftbatpravince,  self^  notwithstanding  some  Might  advantana 
MiCQutrles  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  chosen  gained  by  his  brotner  tiie  archduke  ChanM 
M^wor,  died  in  174S.  Francis  could  now  be  over  Morean,  in  soatbem  Oeimany,  waa  finally 
MHtad,  and  was  adcnowledged  in  the  peace  of  fbrced  to  eonclndo  tlie  bettty  of  Campo  Fonnio 
^btkOhapelleasemperorof  Germany(lT48).  (Oct.  17,  1707),  in  which  he  sacrificed  B«t- 
B|)^t  <ri!  a  mild  and  peaceful  disposition,  and  iU'  giom,  Milan,  and  a  Khenish  provinee  of  tba 
ftMMad  toore  by  personal  avarice  than  by  am-  empire,  in  exchange  for  Venice.  Changes  In 
UttcB,  be  promoted  commerce  and  agriomture,  France  and  new  iVenoh  aggressions  tempted 
jstlofladyinXuscany,  but  left  the  heavier  cares  Austria,  Sneria,  and  England  to  another  war, 
«t  government  to  bis  masculine  consort,  who  The  allied  armies  were  anocessfbl  for  a  whQe 
._  i__.i  ..>  ..  ......    , ...     — j._.i. .  !_,.    ^1.  __,__■_„ — -mj^jaiibr 

tin  and 

_..._^ , „ __,. ta;  Snw^ 

.  _._.        Joseph  II.,  for  whom  roff  waa  recalled  by  his  emperor,  and  BonuMiti^ 

ad  till  1760,  and  Tuscany  to  returning  from  E^pt,  became  muter  of  n«aaa 

rard  Leopold  II.  by  aovup  JKotiandctfltalyt^thepMngaof 
tui^  flL— 44 


ttib  war  XVands  died  at  Innsprnck,  leaving  the    SnwaroflT  in  Italy.    Bnt  reverxa  o 
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the  Mrs  And  the  bottle  of  Marengo  (Jnne  14,  he  entered  Franco  wlUihis  army,  and  rcmnined 
140'/;.  ^hil-i  ^£oreau  fought  his  way  througli  two  months  in  Paris  after  its  occupation  by  the 
aoata-rra  ij^niiAny  toward  Vienna.    These  dis-  allies,  March  81.    In  June  tlie  European  con- 
agtun  t:oin[JvUcd  Francis  to  tlic  i)oace  of  Luue-  gress  assembled  at  Vienna,  bat  the  brilliant 
viil<i,L7  which  he  lost  a  portion  of  (iermany  and  festivals  with  which  Francis  entertained  his 
acqaii>:<l  a  {jortion  of  Italy.  England  made  i>eace  guests  were  interrupted  in  Mardi,  1815,  by  tlie 
witu  Fraiice  at  Amiens,  but  broke  it  again,  and  newsof  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.    An  Aus- 
fnunt:d  a  new  coalition,  in  which  tho  emperors  trian  army  now  crossed  the  Simplon  and  oc- 
Francis  and  Alexander  and  tho  king  of  Sweden  cupied  Lyons,  while  another  marched  into  Italy, 
took  part,  while  I'russia  remained  neutral,  and  overthrew  Murat,  and  restored  to  the  old  king 
Bavaria,  Wartemlxir^,  and  Uadon  wore  ready  Ferdinand  the  crown  of  Naples.    On  tho  rcsto- 
to  side  with  the  French.    Francis  expected  tho  ration  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
first  attack  from  Italy,  and  sent  thither  his  Francis,  haWng  ceded  Belgium  to  the  Nether- 
brother  Charles,  who  f::ained  a  battle  over  Mas-  lands,  and  acquired  Lombardy  and  Venice,  saw 
s^na ;  but  NaiK)leon  broke  through  Cicrmany,  his  empire  greater  than  it  bad  ever  been  before, 
and  his  sudden  marches,  tlie  surrender  of  Ulm  His  policy,  developed  by  Metternich,  became 
with  its  24,000  men  under  Mack,  tho  retreat  of  the  policy  of  Europe.    Biued  on  a  horror  of  rev- 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and  the  great  battle  of  olution,  and  a  reverence  for  hereditary  right, 
Austerlitz  (Dec.  2, 1805),  in  which  the  two  al-  it  took  the  form  of  a  thorough  conservatism 
lied  emperors  were  present,  made  him  the  dicta-  and  centralization,  supported  by  a  large  stand- 
tor  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Presburg,  in  which  ing  army,  a  secret  police,  strict  subordination,  a 
Francis  lost  tho  Tyrol,  Venice,  and  (), 000.000  literary  censorship,  and  all  the  measures  of  re- 
subjects,  and  received  only  Sultzburg.  Tho  elec-  pression  familiar  to  an  arbitrarr  government, 
tors  of  Bavaria  and  WQrtemberg  now  took  tho  Austria  was  the  centre  of  all  the  reactionary 
title  of  kings  as  a  reward  for  their  supi>ort  of  movements  of  the  ])eriod  following  the  French 
the  victor;  the  confederation  of  tho  Kliino  was  restoration.  Monarchical  congresses  for  the  sup- 
founded    under  Nai)oleon*s  protectorate,  and  pression  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Gennany, 
the  French  ambassadors  declared  that  they  no  Spain,  and  Italy  were  held  on  its  territory  at 
longer  recognized  a  German  empire  or  a  Ger-  Carlsbad  in  1819,  at  Troppau  in  1820,  at  Lay- 
man constitution.    Francis,  who  had  already  as-  bach  in  1821,  and  at  Verona  in  1822 ;  Austrian 
sumed  tlio  title  of  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  armies  restored  order  in  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
solemnly  laid  down  that  of  emperor  of  Germany  and  Austrian  influence  prevailed  In  Spain,  For- 
in  Aug.  1806.    But  Napoleon,  having  crushed  tugal,  and  the  German  eonfotleracy  at  Frank- 
Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  threatened  Aus-  fort.    Francis  sanctioned  even  the  despotic  rule 
tria  again.    Fnmcis  armed  tho  ancient  German  of  Turkey  over  Greece,  and  imprisoned  tho 
milititi,  and  resorted  to  the  general  rising  of  Greek  refugee  Ypselantes.    He  was  the  first  to 
the  Hungarian  nobles.    Three  brothers  of  the  counteract  in  Italy  the  influence  of  the  French 
emperor  were  sent  with  armies  across  the  Ger-  revolution  of  July,  18S0L  and  was  of  aid  to  Czar 
man,  Italian,  and  Polish  frontiers ;  but  Austria  Nicholas  in  the  Polish  war  of  independence  in 
8too<l  this  time  alone,  while  Napoleon  was  as-  1831.    It  was  nevenlieless  a  constant  though 
Bisted  by  Poles,  Russians,  and  Germans.    With  secret  part  of  lus  policy  to  check  the  growing 
tiie  exceptiun  of  tho  battle  of  Asporn  and  Ess-  and  threatening  power  of  Russia.    At  home  his 


Germany 

The  Austrians  were  forced  to  evacuate  Vienna,  and  taxes  relieved  his  linances ;  state  prisons  and 

driven  from  Poland,  and  signally  defeated  at  rigorous  punishments  wero  used  to  crush  the 

Wagram ;  tho  Ilungjirian  nobles  were  dispersed,  spirit  of  independence  in  Isalv ;  while  the  d^ct  of 

and  a  rising  of  the  Ty  roleso  in  favor  of  Austria  Presburg  was  appeased  by  n^nctant  concessions, 

proved  abortive.    Tho  jMiaco  of  Scluinbrunn  and  German  officials  kepi  onler  in  PdaDid  and 

cost  Francis  some  rich  provinces,  and  more  Bohemia.    In  tJie  promocioa  ei  indnstrr,  com- 

tliaii  3,600,000  subjects.    Tho  resources  of  his  merce,  and  the  arts  in  the  Genzaa  pn>viaoes 

empire  were  exhaustod,  and  his  treasury  had  and  the  advanceuKUt  of  Gcrciaa  innaeace,  Im 

long  been  bankrupt.    In  this  situation  he  con-  showed  n  wiser  policy.  Tm  cvhitis  of  L&v  were 

Bonted  to  give  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa  in  reorganized,  and  the  aocieos  cedes  w«k  revixd 

marriage  to  Napoloon,  and  soon  saw  the  title  of  and  modified.    Fronou  «:»  ecocxfoical,  indasr- 


king  of  Komo,  once  his  own,  bestowed  upon  her    trions,  and  regular  in  hii  pcrscsLU  b^b  i: 
diilil.    Hut  tho  iK>wer  as  well  as  tho  presumption    with  the  Germans,  bal  liule  ka.^wz  ul 


KS)» 


of  Napoleon  had  now  attained  its  highest  pitch,  by  his  other  subjects.  The  anjijAsaiiw  isrspired 
In  tho  disastrous  Russian  campaign  of  1812  an  by  the  reactionary  xxKftsoKS  oc  -»  ^'T\er::asen% 
auxiliary  Austrian  force  occupied  Poland  in  tho    and  the  attacks  of  the  liberal  pre»  ii  Srnex^ 


F 
loon 


sia  ho  joined  tlio  allies,  and  contributed  largely    than  against  Ins  mmssner 
to  thou-  victory  at  Lcii>8ic  In  the  following  year    treasury  was  in  an  incc 
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ticm  than  that  of  the  state,  and  liis  family  was  constitution  of  March  4.    Bnt  on  the  very  next 

large  and  prosperous.    The  latter  part  of  his  morning  the  victory  of  Damjanics  at  Szolnok 

reign  was  undisturbed.    Of  his  4  wives,  prin-  destroyed  at  once  the  delusions  of  Windisch- 

oesses  of  WUrtemberg,  Sicily,  Modcna,  and  Ba-  gratz,  and  now  the  imperial  ai-my  suffered  de* 

TBria,  the  second,  Maria  Theresa,  was  the  moth-  feat  after  defeat  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 

cr  of  18  children,  among  whom  were  Maria  Kadetzky,  however,  was  again  victorious  over 

Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  Ferdinand,  who  sue-  Charles  Albert  in  Italy  (March  23).  To  subdue 

ceeded  to  the  throne,  and  Francis  Charles,  the  Hungary  foreign  aid  was  necessary.    Francis 

father  of  the  present  emperor,  Francis  Joseph  I.  Joseph,  therefore,  went  to  Warsaw  to  invoke 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  the  reigning  emperor  of  the  assistance  of  the  czar  Nicholas.    This  was 

Austria,  grandsonofthc  preceding,  eldest  son  of  granted,  and  Hungary  was  soon  invaded  from 

the  archduke  Francis  Charles,  and  nephew  of  every  quarter.    Francis  Joseph  himself  went 

Ferdinand  I.,  born  Aug.  18,  1830.    He  was  for  some  time  to  that  country,  and  was  present 

educated  under  the  care  of  Count  Bombelles,  at  the  taking  of  Raab  (June  28).    After  the  fall 

and  was  early  inspired  with  ambition  by  his  of  the  revolution,  its  leaders  who  had  surren- 

mother,  the  archduchess  Sophia,  daughter  of  deredwerepunished  with  unmitigated  severity, 

the  king  of  Bavaria  and  sister  of  the  queens  of  One  day  (Oct.  6)  witnessed  the  execution  of 

Prussia  and  Saxony,  a  handsome,  energetic.  Count  Batthyanyi,  the  Hungarian  Egmont,  at 

and  unscrupulous  woman,  who  possessed  more  Pesth,  and  of  13  generals  at  Arad,  all  of  whom 

influence  and   enterprising  spirit  than   either  had  voluntarily  surrendered.    The  dungeons 

the  emperor  himself  or  her  husband,  the  heir  of  the  empire  were  filled  with  victims.    GOr- 

presnmptive  to  the  throne.     Like  his  uncle  gey  alone  was  spared.    Soon  after  the  surren- 

Ferdinand,  he  was  taught  to  speak  the  various  der  of  Venice  (Aug.  23)  and  Comorn,  which 

languages  of  his  polyglot  empire,  and  also  be-  inaugurated  the  unlimited  centralizing  sway  of 

came  a  skilful  rider  and  fond  of  military  dis-  tlie  minister  of  the  interior.  Bach,  Prince  Felix 

plays,  without  however  evincing  any  particular  Schwarzenberg  resumed  with  new  energy  the 

talent.      Sent  to  Pcsth  in  1847  to  install  his  management  of  foreign  affairs.     The  revoln- 

cousin  Stephen  as  palatine  of  Hungary,  he  spoke  tionary  schemes  of  a  German  union  apart  from 

Hungarian  to  the  assembled  nobles,  and  even  Austria  had  been  defeated ;  now  the  schemes 

gained  some  popularity.    This,  however,  was  of  Prussia  for  forming  a  separate  union  with  a 

of  short  duration.     The  revolutions  of  1848  number  of  smaller  German  states  were  discom- 

having  brought  the  Austrian  empire  to  the  fited.    In  Oct.  1860,  Francis  Joseph  mustered 

brink  of  dissolution,  his  mother  became  the  his  south  German  allies  at  Bregenz,  and  in  Nov. 

leading  spirit  in  the  counter-revolutionary  plots  Prussia  yielded  to  their  threatening  attitude, 

which  saved  it.    Francis  Joseph  was  sent  to  Austrian  influence  prevailed  in  restoring  the  an- 

the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  favorably  mention-  cient  order  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  and  in 

ed  in  some  reports  of  Gen.  Rtuletzky.    Lorn-  Schlcswig-Holstein,  as  well  as  the  ancient  fed- 

"bardy  liaving  been  reconquered  by  that  general,  eral  diet  at  Frankfort.     After  the  death  of 

Prague  and  Vienna  subdued  by  Windischgriitz,  Schwarzenberg,  who  was  succeeded  by  Count 

and  the  Hungarians  defeated  before  Vienna,  it  Buol-Schauensteinasminister  of  foreign  affairs, 

seemed  to  the  archduchess  Sophia  that  the  mo-  Francis  Joseph  renewed  his  friendly  relations 

inent  had  arrived  for  completing  her  work,  with  Frederic  William  IV.  in  an  interview  at 

Francis  Joseph  was  declared  of  age,  Dec.  1,  Berlin  (Dec.  1862),  which  was  followed  by  a 

1848,  at  the  temporary  court  of  Olmiitz,  and  on  treaty  of  commerce  (Feb.  1863).    In  the  mean- 

the  following  day  his  father  resigned  his  right  while  absolutism  was  gradually  reestablislied 

to  the  succession,  and  the  emperor  his  crown,  within  the  empire.     The  national  guaixls  were 

in  favor  of  the  youthftil  prince.    Hungary  had  dissolved,  the  freedom  of  tlio  press  put  down, 

still  to  be  conquered,  and  a  constituent  Austrian  and  finally  the  constitution  itselt^  which  had 

parliament  was  assembled  at  Kremsir.     The  never  been  in  operation,   abolishe<l  (Jan.  1, 

young  emperor  in  Iris  inaugural  proclamation  1852)     The  unfavorable  reception  which  the 

? promised  a  constitutional,  progressive,  and  emperor  met  within  Hungary  on  a  journey  nn- 
iberal  reign.  Its  beginning  was  successful,  dertaken  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  proved 
The  Hungarians  under  GOrgey  retreated  before  that  that  country  felt,  as  it  was  treated,  asacon- 
Windischgratz,  giving  up  Presburg,  Raab,  and  quered  province.  An  outbreak  at  Milan  (Feb. 
finally  (Jan.  5,  1849)  Buda  and  Pcsth;  Guyon  0,  1853),  which  was  suppressed  by  Radetzky, 
and  Perczel  were  routed ;  Sclilick  was  victo-  evinced  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Lombardy, 
rious  in  the  north  of  Hungary.  The  battle  of  On  Feb.  18  of  the  same  year,  while  walking 
Kupolna  (Feb.  26,  27),  which  was  announced  on  the  public  promenade  of  Vienna,  tlie  em- 
by  Prince  Windischgriitz  as  a  decisive  victory  peror  was  furiously  attacked  with  a  knife  by 
over  the  united  main  army  of  the  rebels,  was  a  young  Hungarian  tailor,  named  Lib^nyi,  who 
believed  to  have  given  the  finisliing  blow  to  had  for  months  meditated  and  coolly  prepared 
tlie  revolution  in  Hungary.  On  receiving  this  for  this  deed.  The  wound  inflicteil  was  regard- 
news  the  emperor  dissolved  the  Austrian  par-  ed  as  threatening  to  the  life,  and  afterwanl 
liament,  ordered  the  arrest  of  its  liberal  mem-  to  the  sight,  of  the  monarch,  who,  however, 
bers,  and  promulgated  a  new  constitution  of  slowly  recovered.  Libenyi,  who  had  been  dis- 
his  own  (pctrayirte  Verfassung),  known  as  the  armed  with   difficulty,  died  oa  the  gallows 
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protesting  his  fidelitytorcpnblicanism  and  Hun-  Sardinia,  April  19,  granting  bnt  8  days  for  a 
gary.  A  few  months  afterward  Czar  Nicholas  compliance  with  his  conditions,  and  bj  the  corn- 
paid  Francis  Joseph  a  visit  at  Olmatz,  but  the  mencement  of  hostilities  immediately  follow- 
attitude  of  the  latter  in  the  war  in  Turkey,  ing  its  rejection.  The  Anstrians,  under  Count 
which  soon  followed,  and  during  which  he  con-  Gyulai,  crossed  the  Ticino  (April  26,  27),  and 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  allies  (Dec.  2,  1854),  occupied  the  N.  E.  provinces  of  Piedmont  as 
occupied  the  Danubian  principalities,  and  con-  far  as  the  Dora  Baltea,  while  their  left  wing 
centrated  a  large  army  in  Galicia,  was  far  from  was  advanced  as  far  as  Bobbio  on  the  Trebbia. 
satisfying  either  Russia  or  her  enemies.  The  They  thus  threatened  both  Turin  and  Genoa; 
treaty  of  Paris  (1856X  which  terminated  the  but  every  thing  soon  took  an  un&vorable  turn 
great  struggle,  was  signed  on  the  part  of  Aus-  for  them.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  war  a 
tria  by  Buol  and  Ildbuer.  The  expenses  of  all  bloodless  revolution  broke  out  at  Florence,  in 
these  diplomatic  and  military  undertakings  consequence  of  which  the  grand  duke  left  Tus- 
were  met  by  means  of  extravagant  and  often  cany,  and  the  country  was  placed  under  the 
violent  financial  operations.  In  April,  1854,  military  dictatorship  of  Victor  Emanuel,  the 
Francis  Joseph  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  king  of  Sardinia.  Similar  movements  soon 
of  the  Bavarian  duke  Maximilian  Joseph  of  after  drove  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  duch- 
Zweibrtlcken-Birkenfeld,  who  in  1855  bore  him  ess  of  Parma  into  exile.  The  overflowing  trib- 
a  daughter,  Sophia,  in  185G  another,  Gisola,  utariesof  the  Po,  and  probably  want  of  decision, 
and  in  1858  a  son,  Rudolph.  All  these  family  prevented  a  bold  stroke  against  the  Sardinians 
events  were  followed  by  jiartial  and  scanty  po-  before  the  approach  of  the  French  and  the  arri- 
litical  amnesties.  The  first  born  child  died  dur-  val  of  their  emperor.  After  the  first  vigorous 
ing  a  second  imperial  journey  through  Hun-  repulse  sufiered  from  the  French  at  ^ontebello 
gary,  in  1857,  at  Buda.  In  October  of  the  (May  20),  the  Austrians  gave  up  the  offensive, 
same  year  Francis  Joseph  received  a  visit  at  retiring  toward  the  Ticino  and  Piaconza.  The 
Vienna  from  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  which  allied  armies  closely  followed,  conmianded  by 
quieted  the  apprehensions  caused  by  a  preced-  the  respective  monarchs  in  person.  Victor 
ing  interview  of  the  same  monarch  with  Na-  Emanuel,  on  the  left,  crossed  the  Sesia,  and  won 
polcon  III.  at  Stuttgart.  "Wliile  Austrian  diplo-  the  battle  of  Palestro  (May  31) ;  Garibaldi  at 
macy  was  thus  successful  in  its  various  opera-  the  head  of  a  troop  of  volunteers  was  allowed 
tions,  it  was  most  effectually  active  in  Italy.  A  to  enter  Lombardy,  and  to  rouse  the  mountain- 
concordat  concluded  with  the  see  of  Rome  ecrs  of  the  lake  region ;  while,  masked  by  a 
(1855),  which  conferred  extraordinary  rights  false  display  on  the  right,  Napoleon  transferred 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  the  Jesu-  the  main  bulk  of  his  army  behind  the  Une  of 
its,  and  private  treaties  with  Tuscany,  Parma,  the  Sardinians  to  the  banks  of  the  Ticino,  which 
and  Modena,  made  Austrian  influence  predomi-  he  crossed  at  Turbigo  and  BuffSnlora  (June  3), 
nant  in  the  peninsula.  Beyond  the  Po,  Austria  before  the  Austrian  commanders  perceived  their 
held  the  important  military  positions  of  Ancona  mistake.  Recrossing  the  Ticino  in  haste,  but 
and  Piocenza.  To  counterbalance  this  state  of  too  late,  they  threw  themselves  onsaccesfifolly 
things,  Sardinia  strengthened  herself  by  in-  upon  Buffalora,  and  sufiTered  the  first  great  de- 
creasing her  army,  by  enlisting  the  sympathies  feat  at  Magenta  (June  4).  Francis  Joseph,  ar- 
as  well  as  the  refugees  of  the  other  Italian  riving  from  Vienna,  reached  his  army  aner  the 
states,  and  finally  by  an  alliance  with  Na-  evacuation  of  Milan  (June  5).  A  general  re- 
poleonlll.  On  New  Year's  day,  1859,  the  em-  treat  was  now  begun,  interrupted  only  by  the 
peror  Napoleon  declared  to  the  diplomatic  corps  battle  and  defeat  at  Mele^:nano  (June  S),  IMa- 
m  Paris  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Italian  pol-  cenza  and  Pizzighettone  with  their  fortiffcations, 
icy  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  his  few  words  were  the  lines  of  the  Oglio  and  Chiese,  as  well  as 
understood  by  Austria  as  a  threat,  if  not  as  a  Ancona  and  Bologna,  were  given  up  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  On  both  sides  the  most  blow.  Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Modena  pro- 
active preparations  for  a  great  struggle  began,  claimed  their  annexation  to  Piedmont.  Ar- 
Napoleon  demanded  from  Austria  the  surrender  rived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  the  retreating 
of  her  private  treaties  with  the  Italian  states,  anny  once  more  turned  against  the  closely  fol- 
and  the  evacuation  of  all  non- Austrian  territories  lowing  enemy,  and  Francis  Joseph,  having  dis- 
in  Italy ;  Austria  demanded  from  Sardinia  a  dis-  missed  Gren.  Gyulai,  held  the  chief  command  in 
armament  and  the  expulsion  of  the  refugees,  person  in  the  great  battle  of  Solferino  (June 
None  of  these  demands  was  agreed  to.  The  24),  in  which  nearly  half  a  million  of  combat- 
alarmed  English  ministry  in  vain  offered  its  ants  were  engaged  for  a  whole  day,  on  a  line 
mediation.  The  proposition  to  call  a  European  extending  from  the  lake  of  Garda  to  the  vidn- 
congress,  made  by  Russia,  was  agreed  to  by  ity  of  tlie  Po.  The  victory  of  the  allies  was,  as 
Napoleon,  but  rejected  by  Francis  Joseph,  who  in  every  preceding  battle,  dearly  purchased, 
objected  to  the  admission  of  Sardinia  in  the  but  it  concjuered  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  Francb 
congress.  Austrian  reinforcements  were  pour-  Joseph  retired  to  Verona,  followed  by  his  army, 
ing  into  Lombardy ;  French  troops  began  to  and  soon  after  by  that  of  the  allies.  The  armies 
cross  the  Alps,  and  to  sail  from  Marseilles  for  were  in  sight  of  each  other;  the  French  fleet 
Genoa.  At  this  juncture  Francis  Joseph  sur-  was  threatening  Zara,  Hume,  and  Venice,  Eos- 
prised  the  world  by  sending  an  ultimatum  to  suth  preparing  to  revolutionize  IIangai7,P!niA- 
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mtk  mobilizing  her  annies,  apparently  in  favor  the  institutes  of  medicine,  and  in  1817  succeed- 
of  Austria,  when  a  sudden  armistice,  and  im-  ed  Dr.  Stringham  as  professor  of  medical  juris- 
mediately  preliminaries  of  peace,  were  concluded  prudence.  In  1819  ne  was  made  professor  of 
between  the  two  emperoi*s,  the  latter  at  a  per-  obstetrics  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  and 
0ODal  interview  in  Yillafranca  (July  11).  This  retained  this  appointment  until  1826,  when  the 
treaty  gave  Lombardy  as  far  as  the  Mincio  to  whole  faculty  resigned,  and  a  majority  of  them 
Sardinia,  leaving  the  4  great  fortresses  of  Man-  founded  the  Eutgers  medical  school,  which, 
toa,  Peschicra,  Verona,  and  Legnano  in  the  pos-  after  a  successful  <iareer  of  only  4  terms,  was 
session  of  Austria.  It  also  provided  that  Italy  closed  by  the  legislature.  In  this  iustitution 
should  be  reorganized  as  a  confederarcy  of  states  Dr.  Francis  filled  the  chairs  of  obstetrics  and 
under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  pope.  Be-  forensic  medicine.  Since  his  retirement  from 
fore  leaving  Verona  for  his  capital  (July  14)  this  post  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
Francis  Joseph  published  an  order  of  the  day,  of  his  profession  and  the  pursuit  of  literature, 
in  which  he  throws  the  blame  of  his  defeat  on  neither  of  which  indeed  he  had  allowed  bis  aca- 
the  standing  aloof  of  his  natural  allies,  and  ex-  demical  duties  to  interrupt.  In  conjunction  with 
presses  his  confidence  in  the  devotedness  of  the  Drs.  Beck  and  Dyckman  he  edited,  in  182S, 
army  if  any  new  struggle  should  arise.  A  confer-  '3,  and  '4,  the  "New  York  Medical  and  Phys- 
ence  for  the  final  settlementof  the  new  treaty  was  ical  Journal."  He  actively  promoted  the  objects 
held  in  Zttrich  immediately  afterward.  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  the  woman's 
FRANCIS,  Joim  Wakefield,  an  American  hospital,  the  state  inebriate  asylum,  and  the 
physician  and  author,  bom  in  New  York,  Nov.  cause  of  natural  history,  the  typographical  guild, 
17, 1789.  His  father  was  a  German  who  emi-  and  the  fine  arts,  in  behalf  of  which  he  has  fre- 
grated  to  this  country  soon  after  the  peace  of  quently  written  and  spoken.  In  addition  to 
1788,  and  his  mother  a  Philadelphia  lady  of  biographical  sketches  of  many  of  the  distin- 
Swiss  family.  In  his  youth  he  was  for  some  time  guished  men  of  the  last  half  century  with 
in  the  printing  establishment  of  George  Long,  whom  he  has  been  in  intimate  relationship 
Subsequently,  however,  having  been  carefolly  (among  others,  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Philip 
prepaid  by  the  Rev.  George  Strebeck,  and  the  Freneau,  Daniel  Webster,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Rev.  John  Conroy,  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  Cadwallader  Golden,  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Ed- 
he  entered  an  advanced  class  at  Columbia  col-  ward  Miller,  John  Pintard,  and  the  actors 
lege,  and  about  the  same  time  (1807)  began  to  Cooke  and  Kean),  and  articles  in  different  med- 
Btudy  medicine  under  Dr.  Hosack.  He  was  ical  periodicals  on  obstetrics,  vitriolic  -emetics 
graduated  A.B.  in  1809,  and  M.D.  by  the  col-  in  croup,  sanguinaria  Canad^nsU,  iodine,  the 
kge  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  1811,  being  goitre  of  W.  New  York  and  Canada,  on  medi- 
the  first  person  upon  whom  a  degree  was  con-  cal  jurisprudence,  yellow  fever,  death  hy  light- 
ferred  by  the  latter  institution.  A  few  months  ning,  caries  of  the  jaws  of  children,  elaterium, 
afterward  Dr.  Hosack  offered  his  young  pupil  ovarian  disease,  &c.,  he  has  published  an 
%  partnership,  and  the  connection  thus  formed,  essay  on  the  "  Use  of  Mercury"  (8vo.,  New 
extending  not  merely  to  professional,  but  also  York,  1811);  "Cases  of  Morbid  Anatomy" 
to  literary  and  other  pursuits,  lasted  until  1820.  (4:to.,  1814);  "Febrile  Contagion"  (8vo.,  1816); 
In  1810,  while  yet  a  student,  ho  issued,  in  con-  "Notice  of  Thomas  Eddy  the  Philanthropist" 
junction  with  Dr.  Hosack,  the  prospectus  of  the  (12mo.,  1828);  "Denman's  Practice  of  Mid- 
"American  Medical  and  Philosophicjd  Register,"  wifery,  with  Notes"  (8vo.,  1825);  "Address 
■which  waspublishcd  quarterly  and  continued  for  before  the  New  York  Horticultaral  Society" 
4  years.  In  1813  Dr.  Francis  was  appointed  lee-  (1830);  "Address  before  the  Philolexian  So- 
turer  on  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  materia  cioty"  (1831);  "Letter  on  Cholera  Asphyxia 
medica  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  of  1832"  (8vo.,  1882);  "Observations  on  the 
and  soon  afterward,  the  medical  faculty  of  Cpl-  Mineral  Waters  of  Avon"  (1834)*  the  "Ana- 
nmbia  college  having  been  consolidated  with  tomy  of  Drunkenness;"  "Discourse  before  the 
that  institution,  he  received  the  chair  of  materia  N.  Y.  Lyceum  of  Natural  History"  (1841); 
medica  in  the  united  body.  He  would  accept  discourses  before  the  N.  Y.  academy  of  me^- 
nofeesforhisfirstcourseof  lectures,  fearing  lest  cine  (1847,  1848,  and  1849);  addresses  before 
the  increased  expenses  of  the  new  establishment  the  typographical  society  of  New  York,  "  On 
might  exclude  some  who  wished  to  attend  the  Dr.  Franklin"  (1850  and  1859),  and  "On  the 
fall  course.  With  the  design  of  both  complet-  Publishers,  Printers,  andEditors  of  New  York;" 
ing  his  own  studies  and  transferring  to  the  "  Old  New  York,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  past 
medical  schools  of  New  York  some  of  the  most  Sixty  Years"  (8vo.,  1857;  2d  edition,  enlarged, 
valuable  features  of  those  abroad,  he  visited  12mo.,  1858).  A  memoir  of  Christopher  Collea, 
Europe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cu-  read  by  him  before  the  historical  society  in  1854^ 
vier.  Gall,  Denon,  Dupuytren,  Gregory,  Play-  was  published  in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Gallery'* 
fair,  Brewster,  Bell,  the  Duncans,  Jameson,  in  1855.  His  discourse  at  the  Bellevue  hospital, 
Abemethy,  the  Aikins,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  1858,  embraces  a  minute  view  of  the  progresi 
Dr.  Rees,  to  whose  cyclopaedia  he  contributed  of  anatomical  investigation  in  New  York  m>m 
several  articles.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  its  early  state  under  the  Dutch  dynasty  down 
the  chair  of  materia  medica  having  been  added  to  the  present  time.  He  was  elected  the  first 
to  that  of  chemistry,  he  became  professor  of  president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  medlf* 
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cine  after  its  organization  in  1847;  he  is  a  died,  Eastings  obtsdned  the  mastery;  and  after 
foreign  associate  of  the  royal  medico-chirurgi-  tlioir  duel  Francis  retarned  to  England  in  dis- 
col  society  of  London  and  other  institutions  appointment  and  anger.  To  revenge  himself 
abroad,  and  in  fellowship  with  many  scientific  upon  Ilastings  seems  to  have  been  the  ruling 
bodies  in  his  native  land.  In  1850  ho  received  motive  of  his  later  life.  In  1784  he  became 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  college,  Hart-  member  of  parliament  for  Yarmonth  in  the 
foi*d.  Conn.  His  style  is  animated,  excursive,  and  isle  of  Wight.  lie  was  a  bold,  severe,  and  fi^ 
often  enlivened  by  humor,  while  his  intimate  quent  speaker,  but  he  never  became  distinguish* 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  old  inhabi-  ed  as  an  orator.  His  politics  were  always  ex- 
tants  of  New  York,  and  his  fondness  for  local  tremely  liberal.  When  the  prosecution  of  Has- 
antiquities,  cause  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  tiugs  began  in  1786,  its  leaders  would  have 
oracle  in  matters  relating  to  his  native  city. —  committed  the  management  to  Francis.  The 
John  W.,  jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  house  of  commons,  however,  refused  twice,  by 
York,  July  5,  1832,  died  there,  Jan.  20,  1856,  large  m^orities,  to  permit  this  appointment 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1852.  A  Burke,  Fox,  and  Windham  labored  in  vain  to 
*<  Memorial  of  his  Life,"  by  Henry  T.  Tucker-  change  this  determination.  At  last  the  coal- 
man, was  published  in  New  York  (1  vol.  8vo.,  mittce  of  managers  united  in  writing  a  note 
1855).  to  Francis  inviting  him  to  aid  them  in  their  la- 
FRANCIS,  Sib  Philip,  a  British  politician  bors ;  he  consent^,  and  passed  many  years  in 
and  pamphleteer,  born  in  Dublin,  Oct.  22, 1740,  this  occupation.  When  others  tired,  Francis 
died  in  London.  Dec.  22, 1818.  He  was  the  son  never  flawed.  He  embittered  the  existence  of 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  Francis,  author  of  an  elegant  his  enemy,  and  no  doubt  destroyed  his  own 
and  popular  translation  of  Horace,  and  also  of  peace  in  the  effort.  Hastings,  however,  finally 
several  tragedies  of  little  merit,  and  some  liberal  triumphed  and  died  acquitted.  When  the 
political  pamphlets.  The  son  removed  with  his  French  revolution  broke  out,  Francis  was  its 
father  to  England  in  1750.  and  was  placed  on  firm  friend.  He  became  an  active  member  of 
the  foundation  of  St.  Paurs  school,  where  he  therevolutionaryassociationof*  Friends  of  the 
remained  about  3  years.  Here  Woodfall,  after-  People."  He  was  defeated  at  the  election  of 
ward  the  printer  of  the  ^^  Public  Advertiser,^'  1796,  when  he  stood  for  Tewkesbury,  but  in 
and  the  publisher  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius,"  1802  was  returned  by  Lord  Thanet  for  the 
was  his  fellow  pupil,  a  circumstance  much  relied  borough  of  Appleby,  and  continued  to  sit  for 
upon  in  the  cfEbrt  to  prove  Sir  Philip  the  author  that  borough  wliile  he  remained  in  parliament 
of  those  letters.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  to  He  sustained  Fox  and  Grey  in  tlieir  plans  of  re- 
a  place  in  the  office  of  his  fathcr^s  patron,  Mr.  form,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
Fox,  then  secretary  of  state,  which  he  continued  trade  with  unfailing  ardor.  His  political  con- 
to  retain  under  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Pitt,  sistency  is  worthy  of  honor.  In  Oct  1806,  on 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  successful  placeman.  In  the  formation  of  the  GrenviUe  ministry,  Francis 
1758  he  went  as  private  secretary  to  Gen.  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath.  It  is  believed 
Bligh  when  that  officer  commanded  an  expedi-  that  it  was  also  designed  to  send  him  to  India  as 
tion  against  tlio  French  coast,  and  was  present  governor- general,  but  this  appointment  never 
in  a  battle  near  Cherbourg.  When  the  earl  of  took  place.  He  retired  from  parliament  In 
Kinnoul  went  in  1760  as  ambassador  to  Portu-  1807,  and  afterward  wrote  pamphlets  and  polit- 
gol,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  took  ical  articles  in  the  newspapers.  From  the  ob- 
Francis  with  him  as  his  secretary ;  and  on  his  scurity  of  old  age  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to 
return  to  England  in  1763,  Francis  received  an  the  attention  of  the  public.  In  1810,  John 
appointment  in  the  war  office.  Here  he  re-  Taylor  published  his  ^^Jnnius  identified  with 
mained  until  March,  1772,  when  he  resigned  in  a  Distinguished  Living  Character,"  viz^  Sir 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Harrington,  Philip  Francis.  The  argument  is  ingenious,  the 
the  new  minister  at  war.  The  remainder  of  coincidences  remarkable ;  bnt  none  of  Francis^ 
that  year  he  passed  in  travelling  through  Flan-  acknowledged  writings  equal  the  fierce  doqpeDoe 
dera,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  In  Juno,  of  Junius.  He  himself,  it  is  said,  always  denied 
1773,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  that  he  wrote  the  famous  letters.  Hewastha 
one  of  the  council  of  Bengal  with  a  sidary  of  author  of  about  26  political  punphlett.  Ho  waa 
£10,000.  It  has  been  supposed  that  lie  owed  twice  married,  the  second  tmie  to  a  Miia  Wafc- 
this  lucrative  place  to  the  influence  of  Lord  kin8,aclergyman'8danghter,  when  he  waaoTar 
Harrington,  now  once  more  his  friend ;  but  70.  By  his  first  wife  he  left  a  aoa  and  two 
the  fact  is  not  clearly  established.      Francis  daughters. 

went  to  India  in  the  summer  of  1774,  and        FRANCIS  of  Asbisi,  a  saint  of  the  Bomaa 

remained  there  till  Deo.  1780,  when  he  re-  Catholic  church,  and  founder  of  the  order  of 

signed  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with  War-  Franciscans,  bom  in  Asslsi,  in  the  preaentpi^ 

ren  Ilastings.    This  quarrel  led  to  a  duel,  in  delegation  ofPeruf^in  1182,  died  near  that  G^y, 

which  Francis  was  shot  through  the  body.  His  Oct.  4,  1226.    His  father,  Pietro  Bemardooe^ 

active  and  somewhat  austere  disposition  had  was  a  wealthy  merchant.    The  Mm  waa  tan^i 

brought  him  into  constant  opposition  to  Has-  to  speak  the  French  tongoe,  and  the  eaae  vitk 

tings,  and  for  a  time  he  controlled  the  mtjority  which  he  mastered  it  cansed  the  ehange  of  hif 

in  the  council.    Two  of  the  members  having  bi^tismal  name  of  Giovanni  to  that  of  I^anoetoob 
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ifokd  ftgaj  Ufe  until  be  was  captoredina  olvll  made  long  jonrneys  in  bebalf  of  the  Catholio 
ooofliet  St  Aflsifii  with  Perugia,  and  kept  for  a  feiith.  He  sought  to  visit  Morocco,  and  was 
^MT  prisoner  in  the  city  of  his  enemies.  Dur-  only  prevented  by  a  sickness  which  detiuned 
Imif  Ida  detention  he  formed  the  design  of  re-  him  in  Spain.  His  cherished  design  was  to  lay 
gooDfling  the  world ;  and  fancying  that  he  heard  down  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land  in  behalf  of 
€00  day  while  praying  in  a  church  a  voice  from  Ohrist^s  religion.  His  first  attempt  to  reach 
thecrodfix,  bidding  him  repair  the  falling  walls  Syria  proved  ineffectual;  contrary  winds  bin* 
of  Christ's  house,  he  gave  the  proceeds  of  some  dered  his  vessel.  But  the  plan  was  not  re- 
fooda  he  had  sold  to  the  priest  of  the  church,  linquished,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  AorOi 
oflering  himself  as  an  assistant  This  act  brought  he  joined  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  at  Dami- 
opcni  him  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  who  etta  in  1219.  He  arrived  only  to  witness  the 
tiireatened  if  he  persisted  to  deprive  him  of  his  failure  of  the  Christian  army,  but  he  was  grat* 
Inberitance.  But  neither  this  threat,  nor  the  pop-  ified  in  his  desire  for  an  interview  with  the 
idftr  ridicule  which  saluted  his  seeming  insanity,  Saracen  chief,  and  was  permitted  to  testify  in 
«oald  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  He  formally  presence  of  the  infidels  concerning  Christ  and 
TCOooDoedhisrightofheirship,  emptied  his  pock-  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
•ta,  and  even  stripped  himself  of  his  clothing,  formal  approbation  of  his  order  in  1228,  he 
putting  on  the  cloak  of  a  laborer.  He  was  then  preached  a  sermon  before  the  sacred  college, 
(1206)  24  years  old.  From  this  time  he  gave  him-  which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  im* 
Mlf  ezcluavely  to  works  of  piety  and  charity,  portant  public  performances.  His  failing  health 
He  begged  in  the  streets  for  money  to  repair  the  and  growing  blindness  confined  him  more  and 
ebnrch,  and  assisted  the  masons  by  carrying  the  more  to  that  favorite  seclusion  of  the  hill  of 
atones  with  his  own  hands.  He  frequented  the  Alvemo,  on  which  a  nobleman  had  built  a 
lioq>ital8,  washing  the  feet  and  kissing  the  ulcers  church  and  convent  for  the  Franciscan  brethren. 
of  the  lepers.  Now  he  was  stripped  of  his  In  tliis  solitude  he  gave  himself  more  ardently 
coarse  raiment  by  robbers,  and  now  he  put  it  to  prayer  and  religious  exercises.  His  enthu- 
off  from  his  own  person  to  clothe  the  poor  siasm  became  rapture.  His  visions  were  mnl» 
whom  he  met  by  the  way.  His  excessive  hu-  tiplied.  The  Saviour  and  the  saints  seemed  to 
nility  in  dress  and  demeanor  began  after  a  time  appear,  and  the  legend  teUs  of  the  BtigmattL 
to  win  sympathy  for  him.  Prominent  men  the  print  of  nails  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  d 
diatred  to  imitate  him,  and  to  become  his  com-  a  wound  in  the  side,  corresponding  to  similar 
IMaEdona.  The  rich  merchant,  Bernard  of  Quin-  marks  on  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  which 
ta;val,  in  whose  house  Francis  had  been  a  guest,  Francis  brought  away  with  him  from  one  of 
ioldallhisestate,  distributed  it  to  the  poor,  and  these  interviews.  It  was  even  affirmed  that 
came  to  pray  with  his  friend.  To  him  was  soon  blood  continued  to  flow  from  his  wounds ;  and 
Mned  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  Peter  of  Catana.  portions  of  this  blood  were  long  after  exhibited 
ahcae  brethren  received  the  dress  of  Francis,  a  for  the  reverence  of  the  faithful.  He  was  can- 
coirae  robe  of  serge  girded  with  a  cord,  Aug.  onizedJulyl6,1228. — The  literary  remains  of  StL 
10, 1209,  from  which  day  the  foundation  of  the  Francis  are  neither  numerous  nor  especially  re- 
Franciscan  order  properly  dates.  At  the  be-  markable.  They  consist  of  letters,  monastic  coni* 
fanning;,  Francis  and  his  companions  occupied  a  ferences,  parables,  and  poems  in  the  Italian 
mtto  cottage  just  outside  the  wall  of  the  city;  tongue.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1641  (folio, 
Imt  at  their  number  increased  they  removed  to  Paris).  The  life  of  the  saint  has  been  many 
the  premises  of  the  Portiuncula,  which  had  times  written  by  brethren  of  the  various  branch* 
been  ofi^ered  them  by  the  Benedictines,  reftis-  es  into  which  his  order  has  been  subdivided;  by 
1dm,  however,  to  accept  this  as  a  gifb.  His  own  Thomas  de  Celano,  his  disciple ;  by  St  Bonaven^ 
hmtB  were  consistent  with  the  strict  poverty  tura;  by  Helyot;  by  Chalippe  (4to.,  1728,  and 
CoJoined  by  his  rule.  He  slept  upon  the  ground,  2  vols.  12mo.,  1786);  by  Chavin  (8vo.,  Paria, 
with  a  block  of  wood  or  stone  for  his  pillow,  1841);  byBdhringerinhisseriesofbiographtea; 
ate  his  scanty  food  cold,  with  ashes  strewed  and  by  Frederic  Morin  (16mo.,  Paris,  1858). 
4ipon  it,  sewed  his  garments  with  packthread  to  FRANCIS  of  Paula,  the  founder  of  the 
inake  ^em  coarser,  bathed  himself  in  snow  to  order  of  Minims,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catbdie 
extinguish  the  flres  of  sensual  desire,  obeyed  church,  bom  in  Paula,  Calabria,  in  1416,  died 
the  orders  of  his  novices,  fasted  long  and  rigid-  in  Plessis-les-Tours,  April  2, 1507.  He  was  de- 
^Jy  and  shed  tears  so  freely  that  he  became  voted  by  his  parents  to  St  Francis  of  Asnsi.  to 
JMOiiy  blind,  and  could  only  save  his  sight  by  a  whose  intercession  they  ascribed  his  birth,  after 
dai^perons  and  painful  searing  of  the  face.  He  their  marriage  had  been  for  a  long  time  ohildp 
miushed  wherever  he  could  find  audience,  yet  less.  When  12  years  old  he  was  brought  into 
he  would  never  take  priests'  orders,  and  con-  an  nnreformed  convent  of  Franciscana  in  Oah^ 
tCNOted  himself  with  the  humble  place  of  a  dea-  bria,  where  he  surpassed  all  the  monka  in  tha 
ecm.  He  forbade,  too,  the  spirit  of  controversy,  strict  observance  of  the  rule.  Two  years  latOTi 
and  inculcated  peace  as  the  spirit  which  iH  in  1428,  he  returned  to  Paula,  resigned  hiari|^ 
Chriadana  should  labor  to  establish.  In  the  of  inheritance,  and  retired  to  a  grotto  to  lead  the 
^vii  strifes  which  raged  so  fiercely  in  Italy  in  the  life  of  a  hermit.  He  was  hardly  20  years  old 
IMi  oentnry,  he  brought  his  order  in  as  a  peace-  when  he  found  many  followers,  who  hmlt  thenip 
AMker.    Francis  was  a  zealous  missionary,  and  selves  oeUs  near  his  grotto.    Ho  reodvedftoiii 
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the  archbishop  of  Cosenza  the  permission  to  ever,  conversions  multipliod;  sew  misnonaries 

build  a  church  and  coDvent,  which  were  com-  came  to  his  aid,  and  in  1598  the  Catholic  re- 

Ijleted  in  1436.  From  this  year  dates  the  estab-  ligion  was  pnblidj  restored  and  the  reformed 
ishment  of  the  order  of  the  Minims,  which  faith  was  suppressed  throughout  the  province. 
adopted  the  name  of  hermits  of  St.  Francis.  To  Bepeated  conferences  were  held  with  distin- 
the  usual  8  monastic  vows  (poverty,  chastity,  guished  Protestant  leaders,  and  the  brilliant 
obedience)  St  Francis  added  as  a  fourth,  per-  success  of  Francis  in  the  argument  with  La 
petual  abstinence,  not  only  from  meat,  but  also  Faye  led  the  pope  to  select  Mm  to  deal  with 
from  eggs  And  milk,  except  in  cases  of  sickness.  Theodore  Beza ;  but  in  this  case  he  was  not  able 
He  himself  was  still  more  ascetic.  He  slept  on  to  report  a  conversion.  In  1599  he  was  chosen 
the  bare  ground,  took  no  food  before  sunset,  coa^utor  to  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  whose  death 
often  contented  himself  with  bread  and  water,  in  1602  left  to  Francis  the  full  charge  of  the 
and  sometimes  ate  only  every  other  day.  The  diocese.  His  episcopal  life  was  characterized 
fame  of  miracles  reported  of  him  induced  Pope  by  the  same  zeal,  vigor,  and  devotion  which 
Paul  II.  in  14G9  to  send  to  him  his  chamberlain  had  marked  his  missionary  career.  He  went 
in  order  to  investigate  the  facts.  The  report  first  to  Paris,  where  he  preached  before  Henry 
made  to  the  pope  was  very  favorable  to  the  IV.  in  the  chapel  of  the  Lonvre,  and  liberal 
saint  and  his  new  order.  Pope  Sixtus  lY.  con-  offers  of  money  and  place  were  made  to  retain 
firmed  this  order,  appointed  the  founder  su-  him  in  France.  But  he  preferred  to  return,  and 
perior-gcneral,  and  permitted  him  to  establish  after  assisting  the  cardinal  de  B^mlle  in  the 
as  many  convents  as  ho  could.  King  Louis  XI.  establishment  of  the  Carmelite  order  and  the 
of  France  called  him  to  his  court,  in  order  to  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  he  went  back  to 
cure  him  of  a  dangerous  sickness,  but  Francis  Switzerland.  He  established  new  and  stricter 
waited  until,  in  1482,  the  pope  ordered  him  to  rules,  not  only  for  the  dergj  and  laity  of  his 
go.  He  met  the  sick  king  in  Tours,  and  ex-  diocese,  but  for  his  own  personal  conduct  He 
horted  him  to  leave  the  issue  of  his  sickness  to  renounced  all  luxuries,  multiplied  fasts,  dis- 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  couraged  lawsuits,  and  reformed  the  lax  dis- 
death.  The  successor  of  Louis,  Charles  YIIL.  cipline  of  the  monasteries.  His  fame  as  a 
retained  the  saint  in  France,  and  consulted  preacher  led  various  cities  to  solicit  his  aid  in 
him  in  cases  of  conscience  as  well  as  in  state  the  services  of  the  Lenten  season.  He  was 
affairs,  and  built  for  him  3  convents,  two  in  more  than  once  chosen,  from  his  moderate  and 
France  and  one  in  Rome.  Francis  was  canon-  peaceful  temper,  to  reconcile  dilutes  between 
izedby  Leo  X.  in  1510.  different  parties  and  orders  in  tne  church.  A 
FRANCIS  DE  Sales,  a  saint  and  bishop  of  still  wider  renown  was  given  to  his  nxmie  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  born  at  the  chateau  the  publication  (in  1608)  of  the  ^'Introduc- 
de  Sales,  near  Annecy,  Savoy,  Aug.  21,  1567,  tion  to  a  Devout  Life."  The  purpose  of  this 
died  in  Lyons,  Dec.  28, 1622.  Both  his  parents  book,  originally  composed  of  letters  to  a  lady, 
were  noble  by  birth.  Francis,  their  eldest  son,  was  to  show  that  the  secular  state  is  not 
was  sent  successively  to  the  college  of  Annecy,  incompatible  with  a  truly  reli^ous  life.  Some 
to  the  Jesuits^  school  in  Paris,  and  to  Padua,  ridiculed  it,  others  denounced  it  as  allowing 
where  he  studied  law.  At  the  age  of  20  he  profane  pleasures  in  the  sacred  state.  On 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  His  one  occasion  it  was  torn  by  a  preacher^  and 
inclination,  nevertheless,  was  toward  the  ecclo-  burned  before  the  eyes  of  the  con^egaUon. 
siastical  life.  Ho  refused  repeatedly  the  ofifcred  But  generally  the  book  and  its  doctnnea  were 
dignity  of  senator,  and  finally  obt^ncd  his  approved,  and  even  the  Protestant  James  of 
fEither^s  permission  to  accept  the  place  of  pro-  England,  who  had  received  ajewelled  copy  as 
vest  in  the  cathedral  at  Geneva.  His  ordina-  a  present  from  the  queen  of  Irance,  graciously 
tion  as  deacon  soon  followed,  and  in  1591,  at  commended  it  to  the  clergy  of  his  realnL  It  was 
the  age  of  24,  he  began  his  work  as  a  preacher,  translated  into  many  tongues,  and  in  less  than  50 
His  success  was  immediate  and  wonderful.  His  years  40  editions  of  it  were  published.  Francis 
earnest  manner,  and  the  spiritual  elevation  and  was  far  from  undervaluing  monastic  insUtntions. 
beauty  of  his  thought,  gave  him  a  powerful  He  not  only  established  convents  of  existing  or- 
hold  on  his  audiences.  He  went  on  foot  ders,  but  he  founded  a  new  order  of  nnns  (1610), 
through  the  neighboring  villages,  visited  the  called  the  order  of  the  Visitation,  and  indnoed 
prisons,  and  became  everywhere  known  as  the  wealthy  and  accomplished  Madame  deCban- 
the  friend  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  Ac-  tal  to  come  from  France  and  preside  over  it. 
companied  by  his  cousin,  Louis  de  Salee,  he  In  1616  he  published  his  work  on  the  ^'Love 
went  on  a  mission  among  the  Protestants  of  the  of  God,"  a  fit  sequel  to  the  former  ''Introdnc- 
province  of  Chablais.  All  sorts  of  difficulties  tion."  The  appointment  of  a  younger  broths 
were  thrown  in  his  way.  There  were  conspira-  as  assistant  bishop  enabled  him  to  give  himself 
cies  against  his  life,  and  slanders  against  his  more  fully  to  the  work  of  reclaming  heretics. 
character.  At  first  the  converts  were  few.  The  famous  Calvinistio  leader  Lesdignidres  be- 
Some  of  the  soldiers  were  moved,  and  a  partial  came  one  of  his  converts.  In  1619  he  Tinted 
reform  in  their  manners  was  accomplished ;  but  Paris  as  one  of  the  embas^  sent  to  secure  the 
nearly  4  years  passed  by  without  any  consider-  hand  of  the  princess  Christina  for  tbe  Toong 
able  impression  upon  the  heresy.    At  last,  how-  prince  of  Piedinont.    His  preaching  in  thUviail 
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iwlirtf  the  impression  whicli  it  had  made  in  the  once  expelled  from  the  order,  was  reelected 

prevkms  reign.    On  his  return  to  his  own  dio-  general,    OsQsarius  of  Spire   left  the  order, 

0606  lie  applied  himself  more  resolutely  than  followed  hf  72  others,  called  after  him  the 

efer  to  the  ministration  of  alms,  the  suppression  Cfluarines  or  Ca^sariaus,  who,  however,  were 

of  fcandala,  and  exercises  of  personal  disci*  reconciled  with  their  brethren  when  in  1256 

^116.    In  1622  he  accompanied  Louis  XIII.  of  Bonaventora  as  generd  restored  a  stricter  ob- 

RaQoe  fh>m  Avignon  to  Lyons,  where,  on  servance  of  the  rule.    The  lax  government  of 

Ohiistmas  day,  after  preaching,  he  was  attacked  the  general  Matteo  di  Aquas  Spartas  caused 

iritli  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  third  day  after,  in  1294  the  foundation  of  the  Minorite  Celes- 

Tbe  works  oi   St.   Francis  have  been  often  tines ;  who  however,  after  the  death  of  their 

pabfished.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  1835, 16  protector  Celestine  Y.,  were,  in  1307,  con- 

voIflL  8vo.,  Paris.    A  complete  edition,  to  com-  demned  by  the  inquisition  as  heretics  and  snp- 

]»tf0Ol5  vols.,  is  in  progress  6  vols,  having  been  pressed.    Some  of  them  who  fled  to  France  es- 

pnUisbed  np  to  1858.  tablished  in  1808  the  Minorites  of  Narbonne  and 

FRANCISCANS  (Minorites^  Fratra  Mine-  the  Spirituals,  who  were  likewise  condemned  in 

rm)^  a  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  1318  as  infected  with  the  heresy  of  Peter  John 

dnirah,  founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  1209  Oliva.    Another  o£&hoot  of  Celestines,  the  Mi- 

aft  Uie  small  chnrch  called  Portiuncula  near  As-  norite  Clarenines,  founded  in  1302  by  Angeio  di 

Mm    When  the  number  of  his  disciples  had  in-  Cordona,  was  tolerated,  and  existed  nntil  1506, 

^raised  to  10,  he  gave  them,  in  1210,  a  rule,  in  when  they  united  with  the  Observants.    Much 

which  strict  poverty  and  a  union  of  the  active  more  successful  than  these  secessions  was  the 

and  contemplative  life  are  the  principal  points,  attempt  of  Paoletto  di  Foligno  in  1368  to  restore 

The  (Mrder  was  orally  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule.  His  followers 

in  ISIO,  and  again  in  1215,  and  spread  with  such  were  called  Observants,  and  tbose  who  adhered 

estraordinary  rapidity  that  5,000  brethren  were  to  the  milder  rule  Conventuals.     Henceforth 

MMmbled  at  the  general  chapter  in  1219.    In  these  two  names  distinguish  the  two  great  par- 

1S9K8  Honorins  III.  confirmed  tbe  order,  by  a  ties.    By  tlie  15th  century  the  number  of  new 

hoU,  as  the  first  among  the  mendicant  orders,  congregations  had  thrown  tbe  order  into  great 

gave  them  the  right  of  collecting  alms,  con-  confusion.    Leo  X.  made  an  attempt  in  1517  tQ 

Ickbed  to  the  church  of  Portiuncula  the  cele-  reunite   them,  but  succeeded  only  with  the 

toned  indnlgence  which  was  afterward  extend-  various  congregations  of  Observants,  on  whom 

td  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Franciscans,  and  ho  therefore  conferred  the  right  of  electing  the 

glinted  them  several  other  privileges.    The  general  (minister  generalu),  while  the  Conven- 

fdir  of  poverty  made  the  Franciscans  the  favor-  tuals  could  only  elect  a  magister-general  (mO' 

Uti  oi  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  thus  secnred  gister  generalise  whose  election  had  to  be  con- 

tfaeiii  more  novices  than  any  of  the  other  or-  finned  by  the  general.  From  that  time  the  quar- 

deiik    Forty-two  years  after  the  death  of  the  rels  between  the  Observants  and  Conventuala 

ioin^et  the  number  of  Franciscans  was  esti-  were  less  violent.    The  Conventuals  made  sev* 

nM^ed  at  about  200,000,  with  8,000  convents  eral  attempts  to  regain  the  ascendency,  but  in 

in'  28  provinces.     At  the  head  of  tbe  con-  1681  Urban  YIII.  commanded  them  to  abandon 

TCDt  a gnardian  was  placed;  the  guardians  of  their  claims  for  ever.    Notwithstanding  the 

a  province  chose  a  provincial^  who  was  assisted  desire  of  the  pope  that  no  furtlier  sepai'ationa 

by  definitores;  the  general  assembly  of  all  the  should  occur,  several  conffregations  arose,  most- 

proviacials  (general  chapter)  elected  a  generd,  ly  for  the  purpose  of  still  surpassing  the  strict 

and  likewise  definitores.    The  simplicity  of  the  observance  of  the  Observants.    These  comma* 

role  Mt  room  for  the  greatest  variety  of  opin-  nities  were  styled  Minorites  of  the  stricter  ob- 

lona.    This  showed  itself  during  the  lifetime  of  servance,  and  though  forming  separate  prov- 

the  founder,  one  party  wishing  to  have  the  vow  inces  from  the  main  body  of  the  regular  Ob- 

of 'poverty  mitigated,  the  other  strenuously  op-  servants,  were  alwavs  under  the.  same  generaL 

ponng  any  such  change.  From  1219,  when  Elias  They  were  called  Alcantarines  in  Spain  from 

of  OOTtona,  the  first  leader  of  the  milder  party,  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Riformati  in  Italy  and 

W«i  made  by  St.  Francis  himself  vicar-general  of  Germany,  and  Recollects  in  France,  England, 

Ibforder,  nntil  1517,  when  Leo  X.  divided  them  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Holland.     The  Ci^n* 

into  two  separate  organizations,  the  strife  never  chins,  originally  a  congregation  of  reformed 

eeoied.    At  the  election  of  almost  eveiy  new  Franciscans,  became  afterward  an  independent 

fNienil  we  find  the  two  parties  in  competition,  order.    (See  Capuchins.)    The  number  of  the 

and  even  the  popes  sometimes  siding  with  the  Franciscans  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  polit- 

one,  sometimes  with  the  other.    The  milder  ical  revolutions  since  1789.    In  the  18th  oen- 

nartiy.  when  in  a  minority,  generally  submitted ;  tury  the  Franciscans,  including  the  CapnchinSi 

iHit  the  rigorous  party,  when  prevented  from  still  counted  nearly  200,000   members  with 

nphdding  the  whole  rule  of  St.  Francis,  pre-  about  26,000  convents ;  in  1848,  the  nnmber 

nrred  to  fbrm  separate  branches.    In  several  of  the  Observants,  the  most  numerous  branch, 

eases  they  even  dared  to  oppose   the  pope  was  estimated  at  about  80,000.     Sinoe  184S 

when  he  decided  against  them,  and  to  appeal  their  number  has  agdn  begun  to  increase.  Th^ 

firoA  him  to  a  general  council.    As  early  as  are  found  in  eveiy  part  of  Europe.    In  A«a 

1286,  when  Elias  of  Cortona,  after  having  been  they  have  a  province  in  Paiestinei  whose  mem- 
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bers  are  the  gnardions  of  the  holj  sepnlchro  and  of  the  secular  dergjr.  WiUi  fbe  Dominicans 
other  Christian  sanctaaries,  and  are  celebrated  they  maintained  yarioos  pbUoiophieal  tod  theo- 
fur  their  hospitality  to  pilgrims  and  travellers,  logical  controversieSi  which  ore  partly  still  kept 
In  China  they  have  charge  of  two  apostolic  up  as  an  ancient  inheritance  of  both  orders^  tna 
vicariats.  The  Franciscans  were  the  earliest  Franciscans  being  realistSyanti-AngastlnUins,  and 
missionaries  to  America^  having  come  over  with  defenders  of  the  inunacnlate  conception,  while 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  Their  the  Dominicans  are  nominalists  and  Angnstin- 
first  formal  establishment  in  the  new  world  was  ians,  and  were  formerly  opponents  of  the  im- 
in  1502,  when  12  friars,  with  a  prelate  named  maculate  conception.  Among  the  celebrated 
Antonio  de  Espinal,  accompanied  Ovando  to  men  produced  oy  the  order  are  Anthony  of 
S:m  Domingo.  They  went  to  Florida  with  Padoa,  Bonaventnra,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Duns 
Pamplulo  de  Narvaez  in  1528,  one  of  their  nura-  Scotus,  Roger  Bacon,  Nicolans  de  Myra,  Occam, 
ber,  Juan  Juarez,  bearing  the  rank  of  bishop ;  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  popes  Kicholas  IV., 
but  of  this  band  of  missionaries  we  know  little.  Alexander  Y..  Sixtns  lY.,  Bixtns  Y.,  and  Clem- 
They  seem  to  have  effected  no  establishment,  entXIY.  In  the  first  period  of  their  history  the  j 
and  all  perished  miserably.  An  Italian  Fran-  had  a  considerable  nomber  of  mystical  writers 
ciscan,  Mark  of  Nice,  penetrated  into  New  Mcx-  and  composers  of  hymns,  as  Thomas  de  Celano^ 
ico  and  California  in  1539,  and  gave  the  name  the  author  of  Dua  /r«R,  and  Giaoopone  da  Todi, 
San  Francisco  to  the  country  which  he  visited,  the  author  of  the  Stahat  Jfater.— St  Francis 
Tlio  exaggerated  reports  of  what  he  had  seen  also  established  an  order  of-^nnns,  who  are  gen- 
and  heard  led  adventurers  to  those  regions,  and  erally  called,  from  its  first  abbess  Olwa  of  As- 
with  them  came  a  number  of  Franciscans,  some  sisi.  Poor  Clares  or  darisses.  Another  branch 
of  whom  remained  behind  after  the  return  of  were  the  Tertiarians  or  penitents  of  the  third 
the  expeditionists  and  wore  martyred.  Father  order  of  St.  Frands,  who  remained  in  the  world, 
Andres  de  Olmos  founded  a  successful  mission  but  followed  a  rule  and  discipline  aunilar  to 
in  Texas  in  1544.  Subsequently  priests  of  this  those  of  the  first  and  second  <H^rs.  They  re- 
order established  themselves  permanently  in  ceived  their  rule  from  St.  Francis  in  1221.  This 
Florida,  California,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  order  includes  a  great  many  kings  and  queens 
the  South  and  West,  and  were  among  the  first  (as  Louis  JX.  of  France,  and  the  mother  and 
to  plant  Christianity  in  Canada,  and  in  what  are  wife  of  Louis  XIY.)  and  popes  among  its  mem- 
no  w  the  northern  and  north-eastern  states  of  hers,  Pius  IX.  being  one.  The  TerUarians  af- 
the« Union.  Their  labors  in  Canada  date  from  terward  began  to  live  in  conomnnity  and  take 
1615,  when  4  Kecollects  (3  priests  and  one  lay  vows,  but  this  practice  was  in  time  abandoned. 
brother),  came  over  from  France  and  took  New  communities  of  Tertiarians  subsequently 
charge  of  the  Huron,  Algonquin,  and  Montag-  sprang  up,  devdted  to  teadiin^L  and  became  in- 
nais  missions,  which  they  and  their  brethren  dependent  of  the  parent-  oraer.  Th^  have 
conducted  alone,  until  the  Jesuits  came  to  aid  houses  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  llGchigan,  Wis- 
thcm  in  1C25.  The  Recollects  figured  largely  consin,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Among  the  com- 
in  tlie  missionary  history  of  Canada  for  many  munities  of  women,  tbe  Elizabethines,  founded 
years.  The  celebrated  explorer  Hennepin  was  in  1395  by  Angelina  di  Corbaro,  are  the  most 
a  Franciscan  missionary.  The  foundations  of  important.  In  France  they  were  also  called 
the  order  in  California,  notwithstanding  the  daughters  of  charity.  In  1848  they  had  about 
numbers  who  were  put  to  death  by  the  Indians,  1,000  members.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
fitill  remain,  and  have  recently  been  reinforced  establishments  of  sisters  of  the  third  order  of  St. 
by  accessions  from  Europe.  They  are  numerous  Francis  in  the  dioceses  of  Yincennes,  Milwaukee, 
in  all  parts  of  Central  and  South  America.  Cincinnati,  and  Sault  Ste.  Harie. — ^Tlie  habit  of 
Their  present  houses  in  the  United  States,  ex-  the  Observants  consists  of  a  cowl  with  a  pointed 
cept  those  in  California^  have  been  founded  very  capoche,  a  cord  as  a  girdle,  and  sandals.  Its 
recently,  chiefly  by  Italians  and  Germans.'  They  color  differs  in  different  localities.  In  En^and 
have  a  convent  and  college  at  Alleghany,  Cat-  and  Ireland  it  is  gray,  whence  the  name  ^^gny 
taraugusco.,N.  Y.,  which  now  (1859)  numbers  friars.^'  Some  congregations  let  the  beard 
12  members,  and  is  intended  as  the  nucleus  of  a  grow.  The  Conventuals  generally  wear  a  black 
large  establishment ;  and  there  are  houses  of  the  cowl  and  capoche.  They  also  wear  shoe^ 
order  at  Teutopolis,  111.  (3  members  in  1858),  and  and  are  always  without  beards. — ^The  principal 
Cincinnati  (4  members).  All  these  are  Observ-  work  on  the  Franciscans  is  the  Annalm  jFratrvm 
ants.  The  Conventuals  have  convents  in  Italy,  Minorum  (2d  ed.,  16  vols.,  Rome,  1781),  by  the 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Malta,  Poland,  Irish  Franciscan  Lucas  Wadding  (died  in  1657X 
Turkey,  and  since  1858  in  the  United  States.  The  author  himself  carried  the  nistory  of  his 
TVe  find  Franciscans  soon  after  the  death  of  St.  order  to  the  year  1540 ;  De  Luca  continued  it  to 
Froncisasprofessorsoftheology  at  the  university  1553  (vol.  xviiL,  Rome,  1740).  His  work  was 
of  Paris,  which  in  1244  was  commanded  by  Pope  then  interrupted,  until  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
Innocent  lY.  to  admit  Franciscans  and  Domin-  taken  up  ag^  by  order  of  the  genera),  and  % 
leans  to  academical  dignities.  In  union  with  now  volumes  were  published  at  Rome. 
the  Dominicans  they  strove  for  several  centu-  FRANCKE,  August  Uermakk,  a  German 
ries  to  extend  in  the  theological  schools  the  preacher,  and  founder  of  the  orphan  bouse  at 
influence  of  the  monastic  orders  at  the  expense  Halle,  hom  in  Ltlbeck,  March  2$|  1668|  died 
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Jane  8, 1727.    He  stndied  at  the  universities  of  he  had  become  blind,  the  establishment  was 

Erittrt,  Kiel,  Gotha,  and  Leipsic,  and  founded  conducted  by  his  sons  Lanrent  and  Minette. 

in  Leipfiic  a  school  for  the  interpretation  of  the  In  1833  thej  all  withdrew  from  the  arena  ex- 

Beriptnres,  which  attracted  a  great  number  of  ceptin;^  their  adopted  brother  Adolphe.     The 

■tadents.    Accused  of  pietism,  he  was  obliged  elder  Franconi  recovered  his  sight  in  the  latter 

to  renounce   this   employment    in   1691,  and  part  of  his  life.    At  his  request  his  funeral  was 

poflBed  to  Halle,  where  he  taught  the  Greek  and  attended  by  his  favorite  horse. 

oriental  languages  in  the  university.    Hero  he  FRANCONIA  (Ger.  Franken,  or  Franhevr 

fbunded  a  charitable  institution  for  the  cduca-  Land^  land  of  the  Franks),  an  old  duchy  and 

tion  of  poor  children  and  orphans,  which  soon  afterward  a  circle  of  the  German  empire.    In 

beonma  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Ger-  the  5th  century  it  formed  the  central  part  of 

manr.    A  chemist,  whom  he  had  visited  on  his  Thuringia,  and  on  the  dismemberment  of  that 

death-bed,  bequeathed  to  him  the  recipe  for  kingdom  fell  to  the  Franks,  under  whom  it  had 

componnding  certain  medicines   which  after-  several  names.    That  of  Franconia  was  given 

wara  yielded  an  annual  income  of  more  than  about  the  10th  century,  when  it  constituted  the 

$20,000,  and  made  the  institution  independent.  £.  part  of  the  Frankish  t-erritories,  and  was 

It  combined  an  orphan  asylum,  a  prodagogium,  governed  by  dukes  who  for  some  years  were 

a  Latin  school,  a  German  school,  and  a  printing  independent.    In  1512  Maximilian  I.  erected  a 

press  for  issuing  cheap  copies  of  the  Bible.  part  of  it  into  a  circle  of  the  empire,  containing 

FKANCOLIN,  a  gallinaceous  bird  of  the  the  towns  of  Nuremberg,  Schweinfurt,  Rothen- 

g^ronse  family,  sub-family  perdicincB  or  part-  burg,  Weissenburg,  and  Windsheim.     Between 

ridges,  and  genus  francolinus  (Steph.).    Tliere  1801  and  1819  it  was  partitioned  among  Wtir- 

are  about  80  species  found  in  the  warm  parts  temberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Saxony,  and  Ba- 

of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  especially  in  Africa ;  varia,  the  last  named  state  receiving  the  largest 

■ome  prefer  open  plains,  where  they  roost  in  portion,  and  still  retaining  the  name  in  the  8 

trees,  and  others  woody  places ;  when  alarmed,  circles  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Franconia. 

they  conceal  themselves  in  the  brushwood,  or  — Upper  Franconia  (Ger.  Oberfranlcen)  nearlj 

ran  with  considerable  speed,  taking  wing  only  corresponds  with  the  former  circle  of  Upper 

when  hard  pi'cssed ;  their  food  consists  of  bulb-  Main,  and  lies  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  kingdom*, 

ona  roots,  grains  and  insects,  and  they  feed  in  bordering  on  Saxony ;  area,  2,220  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

early  morning  and  at  evening.     The  bill  is  in  1855,  493,913.    It  is  a  mountain  region,  oo 

loDger  than  in   the  common  partridge ;    the  cupied  in  the  N.  E.  by  a  portion  of  the  Fich- 

wings  are  moderate  and  rounded,  the  3d,  4th,  telgebirge,  and  rich  in  gypsum,  marble,  gold 

and  5th  quills  the  longest ;  the  tarsi  are  strong  silver,  lead,  and  iron.    Agriculture  and  cattle 

and  spurred ;  the  feet  4-toed.     The  francolin  raising  are  carried  on  with  success.     Capital, 

of  Europe  (^.cttZ^arw,  Steph.),  in  the  male,  has  Baircuth. — Middle    Franconia  (Ger.   Mitteh 

the  plumage  of  a  general  yellowish  brown  color,  Franken)  comprises  that  portion  of  territory 

each  feather  with  a  dark  centre  ;  the  ear  cov-  anciently  known  as  the  circle  of  Keznt,  and  in- 

erts  white ;  circle  round  the  eyes,  cheeks,  and  eludes  the  former  margraviate  of  Anspach,  the 

aides  of  head,  and  the  throat,  deep  black,  be-  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  the  bishopric  of  Eich- 

low  which  is  a  broad  chestnut  collar  extending  stadt,  and  part  of  Baireuth ;  area,  2,798  sq.  m.  | 

aromid   the  neck ;  the  rump  and  tail  white  pop.  in  1855, 533,587.    It  touches  Wilrtemberg 

barred  with  black,  the  outer  feather  of  the  lat-  on  the  W.    It  is  intersected  by  branches  of  th^ 

ter  entirely  black ;  breast  and  lower  parts  black ;  Franconian  Jura,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  moun* 

sides  blotched  with  black  and  white ;  under  tainous  district  is  too  rough  for  tillage,  but  }  of 

tail  coverts  chestnut ;  bill  black.   The  female  is  the  circle  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  pro' 

without  the  black  markings  and  chestnut  collar,  ducing  the  grape,  tobacco,  pasturage,  and  hops 

and  her  bill  is  brown.    This  is  the  only  species  There  are  few  minerals,  but  important  manufac 

indigenous  in  Europe,  where  it  is  found  in  the  tures  are  carried  on  in  most  of  the  towns.  Capital} 

aonthern  parts ;  it  also  occurs  in  northern  Africa  Nuremberg. — ^Lower  Franconia  (Ger.  Unter* 

and  the  greater  part  of  Asia.     The  flesh  is  deli-  FranJcen\  nearly  identical  with  the  former  circle 

cate,  and  much  esteemed  in  India.  According  to  of  Lower  Main,  comprises  the  old  bishoprics  of 

Goold,  this  genus  seems  to  form  a  connecting  "Wttrzhurg  and  Fulda,  with  several  smaller  terri- 

link  between  the  brilliant  pheasants  and  trago-  toriee ;  area,  8,604  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  689,076. 

pans  of  the  East  and  the  sober-colored  partridges  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Saxe  duchies,  S.  by 

of  Europe ;  to  the  splendid  colors  of  the  former  "Wtlrtemberg  and  Baden,  "W.  by  Darmstadt,  and 

it  unites  the  form  and  habits  of  the  latter.  N.  W.  by  Hesse-Cassel.   Its  N.  part  is  traversed 

FRANCONI,  Antoink,  an  equestrian  artist,  by  the  RhOngebirge,  and  its  S.  W.  by  the  Spes- 

bom  in  Venice  in  1738,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  6,  sart  mountains.    There  are  several  extensive 

1886.    At  first  a  mountebank  and  perambulating  forests,  but  the  plains  and  river  bottoms  are  well 

I>hy8ician,  he  afterward  gave  bull  fights  at  Lyons  cultivated,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  hops,  and 

and  Bordeaux,  and  associated  himself  in  1783  the  grape.    Capital,  Wttrzhurg. 

with  Mr.  Astley,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  FRANCONIA,  a  post  township  of  Grafton 

circos  in  Paris.    He  became  subsequently  cele-  co.,  N.  H.,  75  ra.  N.  of  Concord;  pop.  in  1850, 

brate^  as  the  founder  of  the  cirque  oJympiqve  684.    It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mognifi- 

Sn  Paris,  which  was  opened  in  Dec.  1807.    As  cent  scenery  of  the  White  mountains,  and  con» 
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tains  tho  celebrated  natural  cariosity  called  the  FBANKFORT-ON'-TH£-MAIN(Ger.i'Wmi- 
"old  man  of  the  mountain.''  This  consists  of  5  furt  am  Main\  one  of  the  fn^  cities  of  Gc^ 
immense  granite  blocks,  altogether  80  feet  long,  many,  the  seat  of  the  German  ^et^  the  birth- 
on  an  overhanging  cliff  of  Profile  or  Jackson  place  of  Groethe,  and  celebrated  for  its  hit- 
mountain,  so  disposed  that,  as  seen  from  the  road  torical  associations,  is  ritnated  in  a  fertile 
1,000  feet  below,  they  closely  resemble  the  out-  vdley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Main, 
line  of  a  human  face.  Beneath  it  lies  a  small  20  m.  above  its  conflaence  with  the  Rbineu 
pond  sometimes  called  the  *^  old  man's  wash-  near  the  Tannos  monntainB;  distance  l^  ndl 
bowl.-'  Between  Profile  mountain  and  Mt.  from  Mentz  21  m.,  from  Heidelberg  64  m.,  from 
Lafayette  is  Franconia  Notch,  in  which  is  Echo  Basel  224  m.,  and  from  Mnnioh  825  m.  The 
lake,  where  the  human  voice  is  several  times  territory  of  Frankfort  comprises,  beside  the  city, 
distinctly  reverberated  from  side  to  side.  9  villages;  area,  about  90 Bq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
The  S.  branch  of  tlie  Ammonoosuck  river  passes  74,784,  and  of  the  city  alone  64,287,  indosive 
through  the  township,  supplying  several  exten-  of  944  Frankfort  soldiers,  bnt  exdasive  of  4^000 
sive  iron  works  with  water  power.  A  rich  vein  Austrian,  Pmssian,  and  Bavarian  troops.  The 
is  worked  about  8  miles  from  the  furnace,  tho  finest  street  of  the  ancient  ci^  is  the  Zeil,  united 
ore  from  w^hich  yields  between  60  and  63  per  in  1856  with  the  NeueEriiroe,  and  also  through 
cent.  Franconia  is  reputed  to  be  in  winter  tho  the  new  Liebfrauenstrasse  with  one  of  the  prin- 
coldest  place  in  the  United  States,  the  temper-  cipal  squares,  the  Liebfirauenberg.  The  other 
aturo  sometimes  falling  to  49"*  F.  below  zero,  remarkable  public  squares  are  the  Rossmarkt, 
while  in  summer  it  reaches  100°  above.  with  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  art  of  print- 

FIwANKEL,  Zacharias,  a  German  Hebrew  ing  inaugurated  in  1867,  the  Groethe  square, 

theologian  and  archasologist,  born  in  Prague  in  with  Schwanthaler's  statue  of  GhMthe,  and  the 

1801,  studied  at  Pesth,  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Edmerberg.    In  the  latter  is  the  R6mer,  or 

TOplitz,  and  subsequently  in  Dresden,  and  in  council  house,  where  the  Ctorman  emperors 

1855  became  tho  director  of  the  Jewish  theolo-  were  elected  and  entertained  in  the  Kaisersaal, 

gical  seminary  of  Breslau.     He  is  one  of  the  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  portraits 

most  esteemed  representatives  of  the  moderate  of  the  emperors.    The  golden  bull  of  Charles 

progressives  in  modern  Jewish  theology,  and  IV.  which  regulated  the  election  of  the  emper- 

his  critical  writings  are  valuable.  ors  is  preserved  in  the  building.    The  Jnaen- 

FRANKFORT,  a  city  of  Franklin  co.,  Ky.,  strasse  of  Frankfort  contains  the  houses  in 
capital  of  the  county  and  state,  situated  on  the  which  Borne  and  the  founder  of  the  house  ci 
K.  E.  (right)  bank  of  Kentucky  river,  62  m.  Rothschild  and  his  children  were  bonu  TheKeue 
above  its  mouth  in  the  Ohio,  and  24  m.  N.  W.  Juden  or  Bombeimerstrasse  forms  a  continuation 
from  Lexington;  lat  SS"*  14'  K,  long.  84**  40'  oftheJudenstrasse.  Thecounting  house  of  Roth- 
W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  3,308 ;  in  1855,  about  5,000.  schild  is  situated  upon  this  street.  Tlie  streets 
It  is  built  on  a  high  plain  lying  between  the  which  command  most  traffic  are  the  Fahr- 
rivcr  and  a  bluff  150  or  200  feet  high,  and  is  gasso  and  Schnurgasse ;  during  the  great  an* 
regularly  laid  out,  with  neat-looking  houses,  nual  fairs  of  Easter  and  Miohaiftlmaa  th^  are 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  state  house,  86  crowded  with  strangers  and  traders.  FkranJkfort 
feet  long  by  54  wide,  built  of  Kentucky  marble,  possesses  more  beautiful  promenades  than  per- 
and  having  a  handsome  Ionic  portico,  the  state  haps  any  other  city  in  the  world ;  delightful  Til- 
penitentiary,  court  house,  and  gaol.  On  one  lagcs,  as  Bockenheiro,  Bomheim,  Obmad,  Ac. 
of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  city  is  a  ceme-  arc  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city,  as  well 
tcry,  in  which  are  buried  several  of  the  gov  as  several  famous  watering  places,  such  as  Hom- 
ernors  and  other  state  officers,  and  also  the  burg  and  Soden ;  and  Wiesbaden  is  wiUiin  an 
remains  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  in  hour's  distance  by  railway.  There  are  several 
the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  The  city  has  a  private  and  public  picture  galleries.  The  Stidd 
branch  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  with  a  cap-  museum,  so  called  after  its  founder,  who  be* 
ital  of  $350,000,  and  in  1850  contained  4  queathod  to  it  $400,000  bedde  valuable  art  ool* 
churches,  an  academy,  and  7  newspaper  offices,  lections,  contains  a  libra^  and  a  school  of  art. 
It  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  conveyed  Bethmann's  garden  contains  Dannecker's  "Ari* 
through  iron  pipes  from  a  spring  2  m.  distant,  adne'*  and  his  colossal  bust  of  Schiller.  In  the 
Both  the  trade  and  tho  manufactures  are  im-  public  library  are  about  70,000  volumes  and 
portant.  The  Louisville  and  Lexington  railroad  many  important  MSS.  The  museum  of  the 
passes  through  the  city,  and  the  Kentucky  river  Senkenberg  society  of  naturalists  oontaisi 
is  navigable  thus  far  by  large  steamboats,  while  among  its  principal  collections  that  of  Dr. 
by  means  of  dams  and  locks  it  has  been  im-  Rappel,  the  Abyssinian  traveller.  Be^e  a 
proved  so  that  small  craft  can  ascend  to  its  head  gymnasium,  there  are  about  25  public  and 
branches.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  flows  many  private  schools.  The  city  is  duvided  into 
through  a  limesto'ne  valley.  Its  banks  here  are  90  alms  districts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
generally  high,  and  its  width  opposite  Frank-  there  are  over  30  charitable  institutions  and 
fort  is  about  250  feet.  A  chain  bridge  connects  hospitals.  There  are  8  Catholic,  6  LntlSieran, 
the  city  with  the  village  of  South  Frankfort  on  and  2  Reformed  churches,  and  4  Lutheran  oha- 
the  S.  W.  bank.  The  surrounding  country  b  pels.  The  principal  of  them  is  the  cathedral 
remarkable  for  its  picturesque  scenery.  or  church  of  St.  BartholomeWi  a  Qothio  atrne- 
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tare,  the  tower  of  which  is  still  unfinished.  The  of  the  cahinet  of  the  vicar  of  Germany  .^Frank- 
meet  celebrated  Lutheran  church  is  that  of  St.  fort  is  mentioned  in  794,  under  the  name  of 
Ptnl  (formerly  BarfuMerhirche\  where  the  Palatitim  Franconenford^  as  the  place  selected 
German  parliament  was  held  in  1848  and  1849.  by  Charlemagne  for  the  seat  of  an  imperial  con- 
Anew  synagogue  for  the  orthodox  Jews  was  vention  and  religious  council.  The  election  and 
<ipeiied  in  1856,  and  one  for  the  rationalistic  coronation  of  the  German  emperors  there  sub- 
Jews  in  1858.  The  theatre  of  Frankfort  was  sequently  gave  great  importance  to  the  city. 
enlarged  and  embellished  in  1855,  and  is  among  Under  Napoleon  I.  it  became  the  capital,  first  of 
the  best  in  Germany.  The  new  post  office  on  a  principality,  and  then  of  a  grand  duchy,  with 
the  Zeil  is  a  stately  building,  as  well  as  the  new  an  area  of  about  2,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
exchange.  The  principal  business  of  Frankfort  of  800,000.  Since  1814  it  has  recovered  its  in- 
is  hanking.  There  are  about  20  first-class  bank-  dependence,  and  since  1816  it  has  been  the  seat 
ing  houses,  foremost  among  which  arc  those  of  of  the  German  diet.  On  April  3,  1833,  the 
Bothaohild,  Bethmann,  Grunelius,  Metzler,  Gon-  city  was  the  theatre  of  a  political  outbreak  for 
terd,  and  Heyder.  The  number  of  houses,  which  many  students  were  arrested.  In  1848 
chiefly  Jewish^  engaged  in  the  stock  and  ex-  and  1849  it  derived  political  importance  from 
change  business  amounts  to  at  least  200.  The  the  German  parliament  held  there.  A  riot 
magnitude  of  this  business  is  due  partly  to  broke  out  during  the  excitement  about  the 
the  great  wealth  of  the  city,  and  partly  to  Schleswig-IIolstein  war  (Sept.  18,  1848),  in 
iti  geographical  situation,  which  makes  it  which  the  Prussian  major-general  Auerswald 
a  convenient  medium  of   exchange   between  and  Prince  Felix  Lichnowsky  were  killed  by 

^enna  and  Paris,  Trieste  and  Hamburg,  and    the  mob^ 

Tienna  and  Berlin.    A  new  bank  with  a  capi-  FRANKFORT-ON-THE-ODER,  a  Prussian 

tal  of  $4,500,000  was  established  in  1854.    The  city,  capital  of  an  extensive  circle  of  tlie  same 

chief  local    manufactures  are  carpets,   table  name  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the 

covers,  jewelry,  playing  cards,  oilcloth,  tobac-  left  bank  of  the  river  Oder,  49^  m.  by  rail  from 

cOy  snuff,  and  Frankfort  black.    A  chamber  of  Berlin,  and  170  ra.  from  Breslau ;  pop.  of  the 

industry  was  established  in  1855.     The  suburb  circle  about  900,000,  and  of  tlie  city  in  1855, 

of  Sadisenhausen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  80,938.    The  prosperity  of  the  town  is  due  to 

ICein,  and  united  to  Frankfort  by  a  fine  stone  its  situation  on  the  railway  between  Berlin  and 

bridge,  is  an  important  market  for  fruits  and  Silesia,  to  its  navigable  river,  which  is  connected 

vegeti^les.    Leipsic  has  taken  from  Frankfort  by  canals  with  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  and  to 

the  supremacy  which  it  once  possessed  in  the  its  3  annual  fairs,  at  which  large  quantities  of 

book  teade,  but  there  are  30  booksellers  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  other  goods  are  sold, 

citj,  and  several  important  publishing  and  en-  though  to  a  less  extent  than  formerly.    The  city 

cmving  establishments.    There  are  about  20  has  3  suburbs,  fine  streets,  public  squares  and 

OftUy  and  periodical  publications ;  the  principal  gardens,  a  theatre,  many  charitable  institutions, 

political  daily  journals  are  the  Frankfurter  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  and  6 

Jmtmal^  the  Fostzeitungy  and  the  Journal  de  Protestant  churches.    The  university  was  re- 

Drancfort.    The  government  is  republican,  and  moved  to  Breslau  in  1810 ;  a  gymnasium  still 

Tested  in  two  burgomasters,  who  are  annually  remains,  beside  which  there  are  10  schools. 

elected  by  the  senate,  a  senate,  a  legislative  as-  Beyond  the  wooden  bridge  which  connects  the 

sembly,  and  a  permanent  committee  of  citizens,  old  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  with  the 

The  burgomasters  preside  over  the  senate.    Ac-  suburb  on  the  right  bank  is  a  monument  to 

cording  to  the  new  law  of  1856,  that  body  is  Prince  Leopold  ofBrunswick,  who  was  drowned 

oomposed  of  21  members  elected  for  life,  4  of  here  in  1785,  while   attempting  to  rescue  a 

whom  are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  accomplish-  family  during  an  inundation.   The   battle    of 

ed  lawyers  (Syndihen\  and  4  from  those  of  me-  Kunersdorf  was  fought  within  8  m.  of  the  town 

chanics.    The  legislative  assembly,  which  has  in  1759,  and  there  is  in  Frankfort  a  monument 

88  members  in  all,  is  composed  of  57  members  of  the  poet  Kleist,  who  died  from  a  wound  re- 

(indnding  4  Jews)  chosen  from  the  citizens,  20  ceived  in  this  battle. 

members  from  the  permanent  committee  of  cit-  FRANKINCENSE,  the  fragrant  gum  resin, 

isens^  and  11  deputies  from  the  rural  districts,  known  in  medicine  as  olihanum^  the  product 

The  revenue  of  1858  was  estimated  at  $900,000,  of  the  tree  Boswellia  serrata,  which  grows 

the  expenditures  at  $850,000,  and  the  public  among  the  mountains  of  central  India  and  upon 

debt  at  $8,350,000,  beside  a  debt  of  $280,000  the  Coromandel  coast.    It  is  imported  from 

contracted  for  the  construction  of  railways.  Calcutta  in  the  form  of  roundish  lumps  or  tears, 

Frankfort  and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  Lu-  which  have  a  pale  yellow  color,  are  somewhat 

heck,  and  Bremen  occupy  the  17th  place  in  the  translucent,  and  are  covered  with  a  whitish 

Germanio  confederation,  and  have  one  vote  in  powder  produced  by  friction.    It  has  an  agree- 

the  smaller  council  of  17.    Frankfort  has  a  able  balsamic  odor,  but  its  taste  is  acid  and  bit* 

separate  vote  in  the  general  assembly  {PUnum\  ter.    Like  the  common  balsam  gum,  it  softens 

and  furnishes  a  contingent  of  1,044  men  to  the  when  chewed,  adheres  to  the  teeth,  and  whitens 

federal  army.    The  German  diet  has  been  held  the  saliva.    It  readily  inflames,  and  imparts  in 

since  1851  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Thurn  and  burning  a  fragrant  odor.    This  is  the  property 

Taxis^  which  in  1848  and  1849  was  also  the  seat  whidi  rendered  it  so  highly  esteemed  with  the 
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ancients,  by  whom  it  was  introduced  as  one  of  arc  iDdian  com,  potatoes,  and  faaj.  In  1655 
tbo  ingredients  in  their  incense,  which  was  the  productions  were  258,610  bushels  of  In* 
burned  {incensum),  according  to  Maimonides,  to  dian  com,  247,217  of  potatoes,  49,849  tons  of 
conceal  the  smell  arising  from  the  slaughtered  bay,  and  884,807  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
animals  of  the  sacrifices.  According  to  others,  6  cotton  and  5  woollen  factories,  2  iron  fonn* 
the  smoke  of  its  burning  was  regarded  as  in  it-  deries,  26  tanneries,  8  factories  of  cutlery,  1 
self  un  acceptable  offering,  because  it  was  sym-  of  edge  tools,  and  8  of  agricultural  Imple- 
bolical  of  prayer  and  of  interior  worsliip  (Ps.  ments.  In  1858  it  contained  94  churches  and 
cxli.  2 ;  Kev.  viii.  3,  4).  Olibanum  is  but  im-  2  newspaper  offices.  The  princiiwl  channete 
perfectly  soluble  in  water.  Alcohol  takes  up  of  transportation  are  the  Gonnectiont  river  rail- 
about  }  of  it,  forming  a  transparent  solution,  road,  and  the  Vermont  and  Mi^achusetts  rail- 
Braconnot  obtained  8  parts  of  volatile  oil,  56  road.  The  Connecticut  river  has  been  made  nav- 
of  resin,  30  of  gum,  and  5.2  of  insoluble  glu-  igable  here  for  boats.  Formed  from  Hampshire 
tinous  matter;  loss  0.8.  The  article  finds  but  co.  in  1811.  Capital,  Greenfield.  IV.  A  N.  £. 
little  use  in  medicine  except  for  fumigations,  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  Canada  East,  drained 
and  rarely  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters. — Another  by  Saranac,  Chateaugay,  Salmon,  6t  Regis,  and 
variety  of  frankincense  is  obtained  from  Arabia  Racket  rivers;  area,  1,764  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
and  the  N,  E.  portion  of  Africa.  The  tree  25,477.  The  St,  Lawrence  touches  its  N.  W. 
which  produces  it  has  not  been  described ;  it  corner.  It  has  an  uneven  sarfaoe,  diversified  by 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  bo  the  same  spe-  a  great  number  of  small  lakes.  The  8.  K  por- 
cies,  if  of  the  same  genus,  as  that  from  which  the  tion  is  occupied  by  the  Adirondao  mountains, 
Indian  olibanum  is  obtained.  the  highest  peak  of  which  in  this  co.  is  Mt. 
FRANKLIN,  the  name  of  counties  in  many  Seward,  5,100  feet  above  tide.  Bog  iron  is 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Me.,  bor-  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  soil  is 
dcring  on  Canada  East,  and  drained  by  Dead  adapted  to  grain  and  pasturage,  and  much  of  it 
and  Sandy  rivers,  branches  of  the  Kennebec ;  consists  of  rich  sandy  loam.  The  productions 
area,  1,G00  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  20,027.  It  in  1855  were  87,594  tons  of  hay,  70,918  bushels 
has  no  navigable  streams,  but  there  are  several  of  wheat,  144,617  of  oats,  88,615  of  Indian  com, 
mill  creeks  and  small  ponds.  The  surface  is  484,425  of  potatoes,  and  1,050,040  Ibs^  of  but- 
undulating,  with  a  few  mountainous  elevations,  ter.  There  were  11  grist,  86  saw,  1  oil,  1  card- 
tlie  chief  of  which  are  Mt.  Bine,  Mt.  Abraham,  ing,  and  2  wool  mills,  17  manufactories  of  starch, 
and  Saddleback  mountain.  The  soil  is  adapted  1  of  soap,  1  of  saleratua,  2  of  agricultural  im- 
to  grain,  potatoes,  and  pasturage.  The  produc-  piemen ts,  8  of  coaches  and  wagons,  6  of  cabi- 
tions  in  1850  were  4T,8G0  bushels  of  wheat,  net  ware,  2  of  woollen  goods,  1  machine  shop, 
210,042  of  potatoes,  84,879  of  Indian  corn,  1  furnace,  1  brick  yard,  6  tanneries,  2  news- 
120,064  of  oats,  49,717  tons  of  hay,  540,720  lbs.  paper  ofiices,  167  school  houses,  and  35  churches. 
of  butter,  and  163,600  of  wool.  Thero.were  15  A  railroad  from  Ogdensburg  to  Ronse*s  Point 
grist  mills,  25  saw  and  planing  mills,  6  fiour  passes  through  the  county.  Formed  from  Qin- 
mills,  5  starch  factories,  9  tanneries,  1  woollen  ton  co.  in  1808.  Capital  Malone.  V.  A  8.  co. 
f\ictory,  36  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  of  Penn.,  bordering  on  Maryland,  bounded  E. 
6,789  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Formed  by  South  mountain,  N.  W.  by  Tnscarora  or 
in  1830  out  of  portions  of  Oxford  and  Somerset  Cove  mountain,  and  drained  by  several  creeks ; 
counties.  Capital,  Farmington.  II.  A  N.  W.  area,  740  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  89,904w  Host 
CO.  of  Yt.,  bordering  on  Canada  East  and  Lake  of  it  consists  of  a  rich  limestone  valley,  wdl 
Chainphiin,  and  drained  by  Missisque  and  La-  watered,  and  abounding  in  slate,  marble,  and 
moillo  rivers ;  area,  630  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  iron.  In  the  N.  part  rises  PamelPs  Knob,  a 
28,5S6.  The  surface  is  irregular,  the  soil  fertile,  lofty  peak  forming  the  S.  W.  termination  of 
and  the  chief  productions  are  marble,  iron,  oats,  the  Kittatinny  range.  The  productions  in  1850 
potatoes,  wool,  and  hay.  In  1850  it  yielded  were  837,062  bushels  of  wheat  (the  greatest 
258,757  bushels  of  potatoes,  55,488  of  wheat,  quantity  produced  by  any  county  of  the  state 
145,840  of  oats,  78,610  tons  of  hay,  1,899,445  except  Lancaster),  539,976  of  Indian  com,  898,- 
Ibs.  of  butter,  1,196,660  of  cheese,  and  209,350  447  of  oats,  83,591  tons  of  hay,  67,460  lb&  of 
of  wool.  There  were  3  flour  and  grist  mills,  4  butter,  and  44,192  of  wool.  There  "were  85 
woollen  factories,  2  iron  founderiea,  15  tanneries,  flour  and  grist  mills,  80  saw  mills,  6  fonnderies, 
47  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  7,537  6  forges,  5  furnaces,  10  woollen  factories,  87 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  commerce  tanneries,  17  distilleries^  7  newspaper  offices,  78 
of  the  county  is  carried  on  through  Lake  Cham-  churches,  and  8,579  pupils  attending  pnblio 
plain,  which  is  navigable  hero  for  vessels  of  90  schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Cam- 
tons,  and  over  the  Vermont  central  railroad,  berland  valley  railroad.  Capital,  Chambersbntg. 
Organized  in  1792.  Capital,  St.  Albans.  III.  VI.  A  S.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  N.  £.  by  Stann- 
A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Mass.,  bordering  on  Vermont  ton  river,  K  W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge ;  area,  864 
and  New  Hampshire,  intersected  by  the  Con-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  17,430,  of  whom  6,726 
necticut  and  drained  by  Millers  and  Deerfield  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undnlating  or  mod- 
rivers  ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  erntely  uneven ;  the  principal  minerd  is  iron, 
31,652.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  some  places  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1850 
mountainous,  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  staples  wero  76,831  bushels  of  wheat,  481,408  of  Indian 
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,., — ,  l&TyW  of  oats,  1,125,404  lbs.  of  tobacco,  aoil  fertile  near  the  xiven,  bat  the  land  else- 

^iid  lZfi&  of  wool.    There  were  14  flour  ana  where  consists  chiefly  of  pine  barrens.    In  1860 

gHat  inill8»  80  saw  mills,  2  for^s,  1  furnace,  24  the  productions  were  4,847  bales  of  cotton, 

.  tennnriiVL  15  tobacco  factories.  25  churches,  and  189,195  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,995  of  oats, 

700  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  44,089  of  sweet  potatoesL  and  83,220  lbs.  of  rice. 

Mil  estate  in  1856,  $2,458,264,  showing  an  in-  There  were  9  com  and  flour  mills,  4  saw  mills, 

«iae  of  85  per  cent  since  1850.    Organized  in  14  churches,  and  182  pupils  attending  public 

im.    Capital,  Rocky  Mount.    VII.  A  N.  co.  schools.    Capital,  Meadville.     XII.   A  N.  E. 

;«C  K.  C,  intersects  by  Tar  river;  area,  about  parish  of  La.,  watered  by  BcBuf  and  Macon 

4S0sq.m.;  pop.  in  1850, 11,718,  of  whom  5,507  bayons,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable  by 

.  mre  slaves.    The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  steamboats ;  area,  789  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 

.  firtile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  898,081  8,621,  of  whom  1.908  were  slaves.    Its  surface 

loabela  of  Indian  com^8,798  of  oats,  and  800,-  is  hilly  and  its  soil  fertile.    Cotton  is  the  staple 

MB  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  12  corn  and  production.    In  1855  there  were  raised  8,898 

jkMur  mills,  10  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  and  17  bales  of  cotton,  and  88,820  bushels  of  Indian 

ehuehet.    The  Baleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  corn.    Yalueof  real  estate,  $544,701.    Capital, 

Miws  along  or  near  the  W.  border  of  the  county.  Winnsborough.    XIII.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ark., 

formed  in  1779.    Capital,  Lewbburg.    Value  intersected  by  Arkansas  river ;  area,  770  sq. 

^wal  estate  in  1857,  $1,077,721.    VIII.  AK.  m.;  pop.  in  1854,  8,976,  of  whom  572  were 

CO*  of  6a.,  bordering  on  S.  C,  drained  by  daves.    It  has  a  hilly  sur&ce  and  some  fertile 

^orth  and  Hudson's  forks  of  Broad  river,  and  soil,  and  in  1854  produced  1,156  bales  of  cotton, 

koooded  on  the  K  E.  by  the  Tugaloo;  area,  244,285  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  5,884  of 

•50«q.m,;  pop.  in  1852, 10,900,  of  whom  2,227  wheat     Capital,  Ozark.    XIV.  A  S.  co.  of 

wero  aUves.    It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  pro-  Tenn.,  bordering  on  Alabama,  and  drained  by 

dnetive  soil,  the  river  bottoms  being  particu-  the  sources  of  £lk  river ;  area  about  780  sq. 

kily  fertile.    In  1850  it  yielded  2,658  bales  of  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,768,  of  whom  8,628  were 

,  eottaQ,  441^050  bushels  of  Indian  com,  104,764  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly,  the  S.  E.  part  being 

of  oatSi  and  114,881  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 

ir«re  4  saw  mills,  1  flour  miU,  1  cotton  &c-  tarns.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile.    In  1850  it 

.ioiy,  and  80  churches.    Gold  has  been  found  produced  788,880  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  189,- 

tnamall  quantities,  and  iron  is  abundant.   Value  711  of  oats,  and  80,895  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There 

of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,076,157.     Capital,  were  25  corn  and  flour  mills,  15  sawmills,  1 

Genies¥ille.    IX.  A  W.  co.  of  Florida,  bounded  newspaper  office,  85  churches,  and  8,840  pupils 

0»  1^  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  462  sq.  m.,  attending  public  schools.    It  is  traversed  by  the 

tltp>«^^"g  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St  Vin-  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  which  here 

Cnt^  pop.  in  1850, 1,561,  of  whom  877  were  passes  through  a  tunnel  2,200  feet  long.    Cap- 

'jf^ima.     The  Appalachicola  river,  here  navi-  ital,  Winchester.    XV.  A  N.  co.  of  £y.,  inter- 

gaUa  by  steamboats,  flows  for  some  distance  sected  by  the  Kentucky  river ;  area,  about  212 

SoJag  its  W.  border,  and  then  traverses  its  cen-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,462,  of  whom  8,865 

ire.    Its  valley  is  very  fertile,  but  the  soil  else-  were  slaves.    The  river,  which  in  this  part  of 

ylure  is  sandy  and  little  cultivated.    The  sur-  its  course  is  navigable  by  steamboats,  flows  for 

ftoe  is  low,  and  much  of  it  covered  with  swamps  some  distance  between  perpendicular  limestone 

mA  ponds.  In  1850  the  county  contained  6  grist  clifb  several  hundred  feet  high.    In  the  K.  part 

mod  6  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  1  newspaper  office,  of  the  county  it  is  joined  by  the  Elkhom.    The 

'%  ehtcrches,  1  academv,  and  1  school.    Ko  re-  surfiace  is  beautifully  diversified  and  the  soil 

torna  were  made  of  the  agricultural  products,  productive.    In  1850  it  yielded  549,728  bushels 

G^tal,  Appalachicola.  X  A  K.  W.  co.  of  Ala.,  of  Indian  com,  25,885  of  wheat,  98,742  of  oats, 

iboraering  on  Mississippi,  and  bounded  N.  by  and  87,125  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  18  com 

Tennessee  river,  here  navigable  by  steamboats ;  and  flour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories, 

Isrea,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 19,610,  of  whom  5  newspaper  offices,  17  churches^  and  556  pupils 

.8^197  were  slaves.    It  has  a  fertile,  well  culti-  attending  public  schools.    The  Louisville  and 

Tlted  soil,  and  a  hilly  surface  partly  covered  Lexington  railroad  passes  through  Frankfort,  the 

nith  oak  and  other  timber.    The  productions  in  capital  of  the  state  and  county.    Organized  in 

1800  were  15,045  bales  of  cotton,  892,891  bu^-  1794.    XVL  A  central  ca  of  Ohio,  watered  by 

wii  of  Indian  com,  95,556  of  oats,  and  69,708  of  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers;  area,  580  sq.  m. : 

snreot  potatoes.    There  were  5  saw  and  8  grist  pop.  in  1850, 42,910.    It  has  a  level  surface  and 

wXDBp  1  iron  foundery,  7  tanneries,  2  newspaper  a  rich  and  generally  well  cultivated  soil.  In  1850 

offieeSySS  churches,  and  466  pupils  attending  it  produced  97^98  bushels  of  wheat,  2,521,988  of 

poUio  sebools.    The  railroad  from  the  head  to  Indian  com,  174.968  of  oats,  19,644  tons  of  hay. 

uo.  foot  of  Muscle  shoals  in  the  Tennessee  has  and  90,587  lbs.  or  wooL    There  were  14  com  and 

its  19^.  terminus  in  this  county,  which  is  also  flour  mills,  82  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies^  8  wool- 

trsTersed  br  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail-  len  factories,  14  tanneries,  14  newspaper  officesi 

xoid.     Capital,  Russellville.    XL  A  S.  W.  po.  58  churches.  4  colleges,  and  14,287  pupils  attend* 

el  Miss.,  watered  by  Homochitto  river;  area,  ing  public  schools.  Several  raib*oad8  centre  at  Co- 

abont  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  5,904,  of  whom  lumbus,  the  conntv  seat  and  state  caoital.  XVIL 

ByMOwereuayes.    Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  its  A  S.  £.  co^  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ohio^  drained 
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by  Whitewater  river  and  its  head  streams;  area,  FRANEUN,  BxarjAiisr,  an  American  pU- 

aboQt  880   sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1850,  17,968.    It  losopher  and  statesman,  bom  in  Boston,  Jan. 

has  a  (livcrsifed  surface  and  a  generally  fertile  17,  1706  (O.  S.,  Jan.  6)  died  in  Philadeliihia, 

soil.    It  supplies  provisions  for  the  Cincinnati  Aprill7, 1790.    His  birtii  is  recorded  (of  ooom 

market.    lu  1850  the  productions  were  1,002,-  nnder  the  second  date)  in  the  public  rtgbAat 

149  bushels  of  Indian  com,  124,289  of  wheat,  of  Boston,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  bi^iiJEed 

100,279  of  oats,  and  6,392  tons  of  hay.    There  on  the  same  day.    Me  was  the  youngest  ioo, 

were  12  corn  and  flour  mills,  25  saw  mills,  7  and  yonngest  chUd  except  2  danghtera,  of  a 

tanneries,  manufactories  of  cotton  and  paper,  42  family  of  17  children ;   it  appears  that  his 

(lurches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  2,815  pnpils  lineal  ancestors  had  also  been  youngest  sons 

attending  public  schools.    Blue  or  Trenton  lime-  dnring  .4  snocesaye  generations.    Ituaoom- 

stone  is  abundant.  The  Whitewater  canal  trav-  mon  saying  among  modem  Englishmen  that 

erses  the  county.   Capital,  Brookville.    Organ-  England  owes  her  greatness  to  her  yonnger 

ized  in  1810.    XVIII.  A  S.  co.  of  111.,  watered  sons.    Franklin  was  called  upon  to  endure  no 

by  Big  Muddy  river  and  Saline  creek;  area  greater  hardships  perhaps  tnan  hia  brothen, 

about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  7,182 ;  in  1858,  yet  certainly  derived  impulse  in  his  career  from 

about  9,800.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  fertile,  those  early  privations  which  appear  to  ifaster 

In  1850  the  productions  were  268,690  bushels  greatness.     His  father,  a  non-confonnisti  had 

ofIndiancorn,24, 888  ofoats,and8,008  of  wheat,  emigrated  to  New  Enghind  in  168S  in  searoh 

There  were  14  corn  and  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills,  of  religious  freedom ;  his  mother,  the  seooud 

1  newspaper  office,  15  churches,  and  850  pupils  wife  of  his  father,  was  Abiah  Fdger,  dawghter 

attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Benton.  XIX.  of  a  distinguished  colonist,  Peter  folger,  author 

An  E.  CO.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N,  by  the  Missouri  of  a  poem  in  defence  of  liberty  of  oonsdence. 

river;  area,  874  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 12,918,  of  Fi'anklin's  father,  originally  a  dyer,  became  in 

whom  1,358  were  slaves.    It  is  drained  by  Ma-  Boston  a  tallow  chancer  and  soap  bdkr.    Bbr* 

ramec  river,  which  is  navigable  by  small  steam-  ing  bound  out  his  elder  sons  apprentioea  to 

boats,  and  with  a  little  improvement *might  be  trades,  he  designed  the  youngest  '^  as  a  tithe  of 

made  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  Yir-  his  sons  "  for  the  church ;  the  child  waa  aooord- 

ginia  mines  in  this  county.    Rich  mines  of  cop-  ingly  placed  at  school  at  the  age  of  8  yean,  and 

per,  lead,  and  coal  are  found  on  its  banks  and  m  manifested  early  aptitude  for  study.    Before  the 

other  parts  of  the  county.   The  surface  is  uneven  end  of  a  year,  however,  t^e  propcaed  diabone* 

and  well  timbered ;  the  soil  mostly  fertile.    In  ment  of  tiie  ^*  tithe  ^  waa  reconsidered,  in  eon- 

1850  the  productions  were  51,960  bushels  of  sequence  of  narrowed  ciroumstancea ;  and  at 

wheat,  521,882  of  Indian  com,  72,108  of  oats,  the  age  of  10  he  was  employed  in  cnttantt  wids 

and  656,821  lbs.  of  excellent  tobacco.    There  and  attending  to  the  shop.    This  atate  of  things 

were  15  corn  and  flour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  became  distasteful  to  an  active,  enterpriangbqy, 

newspaper  office,  18  churches,  and  461  pnpils  whose  disposition  was  for  the  soil  and  irlio  was 

attending  public  schools.    The  Pacific  railroad  the  leader  of  his  playmates  in  all  thdr  adten- 

passes  through  the  county,  and  a  branch  road  tures.    His  father  forbade  all  thought  of  the  aeai 

from  Franklin  village  in  the  K  part  to  the  S.  W.  and  apprehending  wilfhlness  aboutit|  bound  him 

boundary  of  the  state  is  in  course  of  construction,  an  apprentice  to  his  brother  James,  a  ydatarm 

Capital,  Union .    XX.  A  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  recent-  The  boy,  always  fond  of  reading^  and  wita  aeoaw 

ly  formed,  drained  by  Iowa  river  and  branches  now  to  books,  often  sat  upthe  moat  pari  of  a 

of  the  Rod  Cedar  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  night  engaged  in  study.    His  eatlieat  ftToritea 

in  1856,  780.    Productions  in  1856, 761  bushels  were  Defoe's  *'  Essay  on  Prqiect^*'  Mather^ 

of  wheat,  1,767  of  oats,  and  18,625  of  Indian  ^'Essaysto  do  Good," Banyan's  worlca|Fliitaroii| 

corn.  and  Burton's  historical  coUeotiona.     Ha  oon- 

FR  ANKLIK.  I.  A  port  of  entry  and  the  cap-  ceived  also  a  fancy  for  poetry,  and  wrote  bal* 

ital  of  St.  Mary's  parish.  La.,  situated  on  the  lads,  the  ^  Lighthouse  Trageoy,**  the  ^  Pinto 

right  bank  of  the  bayou  Teche,  65  m.  by  water  Teach,  or  Blaokbeard ;"  wretched  atoft  lia  eaUi 

from  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  pop.  in  1853,  about  them.    These  were  published,  but  hii  fttfasr 

1,400.    It  is  the  shipping  point  for  large  quan-  looked  discouragingly  upon  " 


titles  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize,  which  are  "^us,"  adds  the  autoblographer  lininoraiHiK 

Produced  in  the  neighborhood,  and  is  accessible  '*i  escaped  being  a  poet^'    Meeting  with  aBOot 

y  large  steamboats.    II.  A  post  village  and  Uie  volume  c^  the  "  Spectator,**  he  waa  ao  mnoh  da* 

capital  of  Johnson  co.,  Ind.,  situated  in  a  town-  lighted  tbat  he  ccmtrived  ingeniona  meflwda  of 

ship  of  its  own  name  on  Young's  creek,  20  m.  mastering  the  style  and  aoquhring  an  abB^r  in 

S.  S.  £.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  in  1858,  about  oompodUon  which  he  oonmdered  a  priamil 

2,000.    It  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the  means  of  his  aubaeqnent  adTanoenMBk.    n 

Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad,  and  the  K  Bparln  thinks  him  nevertfaeleaa  to  hsra  Vmm 

terminus  of  the  Martinsville  railroad.    Beside  singularly  regardksa  of  Uterair  repntatkiL    II 

the  county  buildings,  it  contains  a  large  semi-  waa  less  a  primaiy  object,  after  aoUaflH  ft 

nary,  5  or  6  churches,  and  a  newspaper  office.  It  mastery  of  language,  to  become  diafcfawntalMalqr 

is  the  scat  of  Franklin  (Baptist)  college,  founded  it  as  an  accomplishment,  than  to  aoofira power 

in  1835  under  the  name  of  the  Baptist  manual  through  it  over  the  human  mind,  ana  the  jneaaa 

labor  institute.  of  oommnnioating  moit  efflbotnaHy  and  In  At 
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nort  ftttractiTe  manner  the  benefit  of  his  dis-  withoat  recommendations.   Disappointed  there, 
ooTeries  and  research.    Franklin  had  been  disin-  he  continued  his  flight  to  Philadelphia.     His 
dined  te  arithmetic,  but  at  the  age  of  16  he  felt  its  voyage  from  New  York  to  Perth  Amboj  in  an 
need,  mastered  it  without  assistance,  and  studied  open  boat  was  eventful ;  he  saved  the  life  of  a 
navigation.    He  read  also  at  this  period  ^*  Locke  fellow  passenger,  a  drunken  Dutchman,  who  fell 
on  the  Human  Understanding,"  the  "  Port  Royal  overboard;  and  after  being  30  hours  without 
Logic,"  and  a  translation  of  Xcnophon's*^  Mem-  food  or  water,  he  at  length  disembarked  at 
orabilia,"  with  the  style  of  which  he  was  par-  Amboy,  suflfering  from  fever,  which  he  says  ho 
Ocularly  pleased.    He  had  read  Shaftesbury  and  cured  by  drinking  plentifully  of  cold  water.    He 
Collins,  and  becoming  a  sceptic,  applied  himself  walked  thence  to  Burlington,  and  took  boat  to 
to  skilful  devices  ofargumentation  gathered  from  Philadelphia,  arriving  after  some  difficulty  and 
tbo  *'  Memorabilia,"  practised  them  as  exercises  danger  at  the  foot  of  Market  street  at  9  o^clock 
in  conversation,  and  often  defeated  antagonists  on  a  Sunday  morning.    Ho  had  one  dollar,  and 
"whose  cause  and  understanding  were,  as  he  af-  about  a  shilling  in  copper  coin ;  the  latter  he 
terward   confessed,  deserving  of  the  victory,  gave  to  the  boatmen.    He  hought  8  rolls  of 
Wlien  about  16  years  of  age  he  met  with  a  book  bread,  and  ate  one  as  he  walked  up  the  street 
by  "one  Try  on,  "recommending  vegetable  diet,  with  the  others  under  his  arms,  his  pockets 
which  he  adopted ;  it  proved  economical,  and  he  stuffed   with  stockings  and  shirts,  and  thus 
euned  thus  an  additional  fund  for  purchasing  equipped  he  passed  by  the  house  of  his  future 
books,  and  saved  also  much  valuable  time.     ^'1  father-in-law ;  his  future  wife  was  at  the  door, 
mode  the  greater  progress,"  he  said,  "  from  the  and  remarked  the  awkward  and  ridiculous  ap- 
deamessof  head  and  quicker  apprehension  which  pearance  of  the  passer-by.    He  gave  his  rolls  to 
generally  attend  temperance  in  eating  and  drink-  a  poor  woman,  and  walked  idly  into  a  Qudcer 
iog."    Meantime  he  wrote  a  paper  in  a  disguised  >  meeting  house,  where,  there  being  no  audible 
bimd  for  the  "New England Courant,"  a  journal  service,  he  fell  into  a  comfortable  sleep ;  it  was 
pnblished  by  his  brother;  it  was  printed  as  an  the  first  house  and  the  first  repose  of  which  he 
anonymous  contribution,  met  with  approbation,  had  the  benefit  in  Philadelphia.    He  loved  in 
and  excited  curiosity.    Other  communications  after  life  to  dwell  upon  these  adventures,  and 
followed  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  length  the  found  it  well  for  his  children  to  compare  the 
young  author  was  discovered.     The  brother  "  unlikely  beginnings"  of  a  homeless  wanderer 
took  it  amiss,  and  the  circumstance  was  a  first  with  the  "  figure  he  made  afterward ;"  he  might 
occasion  of  hard  w^ords ;  the  young  apprentice  have  added,  in  the  words  of  a  Mature  eulo^iBt, 
was  beaten  by  a  passionate  master,  who  was  "  as  an  ornament  of  America,  and  the  pride  of 
little  restrained  by  ties  of  consanguinity.    From  modern  philosophy."    He  found  employment  as 
this  early  subjection  to  tyranny,  Franklin  thinks  a  printer  without  delay,  obtained  lodging  at  Mr. 
be  may  have  first  imbibed  that  hostility  to  arbi-  Read's,  the  father  of  tlie  young  lady  who  had 
trary  power  which  was  one  day  to  inspire  a  noticed  him  eating  his  roll  on  the  morning  of 
French  statesman  with  one  of  tbo  noblest  lines  his  arrival,  and  tried  to  forget  l^oston.    The 
of  modem  Latinity :  governor  of  the  province,  Sir  William  Keith, 
Eripuit  cceio  fdimon,  Bccptramqne  tyrannis.  accidentally  saw  one  of  his  letters,  and  was 
Exception  was  taken  by  the  general  court  to  struck  with  evidences  ofthe  writ er'^  superiority. 
the  political  character  of  Franklin's  newspa-  To  the  amazement  of  Franklin,  Sir  William 
per.    The  elder  brother  was  arrested  and  im-  sought  him  out,  proposed  to  him  to  set  up  bnsi- 
prisoned,  and  the  future  publication  of  the  jour-  ness  for  himself,  and  promised  him  the  public 
ud  by  James  Franklin  was  forbidden.    In  this  printing.    He  was  induced  by  these  promises  to 
Gonlnncture  the  younger  Franklin  undertook  to  consent  to  go  to  England  to  purchase  types  and 
elnae  the  interdict  by  consenting  to  bo  nominal  material,  and  previously  to  doing  so,  to  return 
printer;  an  arrangement  which  required  the  can-  to  Boston  to  obtain  his  father^s  consent.    This 
celling  of  his  indenture  as  apprentice.     The  was  withheld,  and  Franklin  returning  to  Phila- 
brother,  however,  required  new  and  secret  in-  delphia  remained  some  time  longer  with  his  first 
dentures,  which   were   accordingly  executed,  employers.     In  the  mean  time  he  had  made 
Thepaperreappeared,  and  was  continued  for  sev-  progress  in  his  courtship  of  Miss  Read.    The 
eral  months,  nominally  printed  and  published  governor  invited  him  often  to  his  house,  and  ad- 
1^  Benjamin  Franklin.    A  fresh  dififerencc  soon  hered  apparently  to  his  original  intention  of  set^ 
arose  between  the  brothers,  and  the  apprentice,  ting  him  up  in  independent  business.    Arrange- 
imppOBing  his  master  would  not  produce  the  se-  ments  therefore  were  completed  for  the  voyage 
cret  articles  of  agreement,  asserted  his  liberty,  to  London.     His  father's  permission  was  no 
Bis  brother's  influence,  however,  prevented  him  longer  withheld.    Miss  Read  consented  to  an 
from  getting  employment  at  any  of  the  printing  engagement,  and  he  embarked,  being  just  18. 
offices  in  Boston,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  New  On  arriving  in  London  he  discovered  that  he 
York  in  search  of  work.    He  accordingly  in-  had  been  grossly  deceived  by  the  governor.    Sir 
dnced  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  to  take  him  William  Keith,  ^^  a  good  governor  for  the  people, 
secretly  on  board,  on  pretence  of  escaping  the  planned  many  excellent  laws,"  but  having  "noth- 
conseqnences  of  an  unfortunate  intrigue.     He  ing  else  to  give,  had  given  expectations."  Frank- 
sold  liis  books,  and  in  8  days  was  in  Kew  York,  lin  was  alone  in  a  foreign  country,  without  credit 
attheogeof  17,  friendless,  almost  penniless,  and  or  acqnamtance,  and  almost  penniless.     He 
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promptly  songLt  a  printer,  and  took  service  for  in  which  questions  of  morals,  politics,  ancl  phi- 
pearly  a  year.  Ho  foil  into  some  extravagance,  losophy  were  discussed,  and  which  he  consider- 
however,  and  committed  follies  of  which  he  he-  ed  tne  hest  school  of  mutaal  improvement  in  the 
came  ashamed,  and  from  which  he  returned  province.  He  very  soon  became  a  man  of  mark; 
self-rebuked  to  industry  and  temperance.  Ho  his  great  intelligence  and  indnstry,  his  ingenuity 
wrote  and  published  a  metaphysical  criticism  in  devising  better  systems  of  economy,  of  eda- 
npon  WoUaston^s  *^  Holigion  of  Nature  ;^'  his  em-  cation  and  improvement,  now  establishing  a  sub- 
ployer  saw  his  talent  and  ingenuity,  but  expos-  scription  and  circulating  library,  now  publishing 
tulated  against  the  principles  advanced  in  his  a  popular  pamphlet  upon  the  necessity  of  paper 
essay.  The  pamphlet  was  an  introduction  to  currency  (naving  previously  contrived  a  copper* 
some  literary  acquaintances.  He  had  altcrca-  plate  press,  and  engraved  and  printed  the  New 
tions  with  his  fellow  journeymen  on  tho  subject  Jersey  paper  money),  and  presently  also  his  val- 
of  temperance ;  they  were  beer-drinking  sots,  uable  municipal  services,  rapidly  won  for  him  tho 
and  many  of  thom  he  reformed  altogether ;  he  respect  and  admiration  of  the  colonies.  In  1733 
was  strong  and  athletic,  whilo  they  could  carry  he  first  published  his  almanac,  under  the  name  of 
less  and  did  less  work.  His  skill  in  swimming  Richard  Saunders.  It  took  the  name  of  *^  Poor 
attracted  observation,  and  he  gave  exhibitions  Richard's  Almanac,"  and  was  continued  profita- 
of  the  art  at  Chelsea  and  Bloclifriars,  which  ex-  bly  about  25  years.  It  is  nnneoessary  here  to  al- 
cited  so  much  attention  that  ho  meditated  oi)en-  ludo  to  the  profit  derived  from  it  to  the  people ; 
ing  a  swimming  school,  and  wrote  2  essays  upon  the  wise  saws,  the  aphorisnoo,  and  encouragement 
swimming ;  but  in  tho  mean  time  he  entered  to  virtue  and  prosperity  through  the  excellent 
into  engagements  with  a  good  man,  Mr.  Dcnham,  proverbial  sentences  widi  which  he  filled  the  cor- 
to  return  to  Philadelphia  and  be  his  clerk  in  a  nors  and  spaces,  became  very  popular,  and  they 
dry  goods  shop.  They  sailed  together  from  wore  at  length  spread  over  EngULiia  and  France  ia 
Gravcsend,  July  23,  1726,  and  landed  at  Phila-  reprint  and  translations.  Ial788.attheageof27y 
delphia,  Oct.  11.  He  kept  an  interesting  jour-  he  began  to  study  tlie  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
nal  of  tho  voyage.  Ho  had  been  18  months  and  Latin  languages ;  and  after  10  years*  absence 
in  London,  had  profited  by  advantages  of  ac-  from  Boston,  he  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
quaintanceship  and  books,  but  was  unimproved  hood,  healing  family  differences^  and  consoling 
in  his  fortunes.  Sir  William  Keith  had  been  the  deathbed  ofhis  brother  with  promises  of  pro- 
superseded  as  governor;  Franklin  met  him  in  vision  for  his  son.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he 
the  street,  but  seeing  that  he  looked  ashamed,  was  elected  clerk  to  tho  assembly.    Soon  aftcr- 

Easscd  on  without  remark.    To  Miss  Read  he  ward  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  taming 

ad  bohaved  badly.    He  had  written  to  her  but  his  mind  upon  municipal  affiurs,  wrote  papers 

once  during  his  absence,  and  that  was  to  say  that  and  eficcted  improvements  in  the  city  watch, 

she  was  not  likely  to  see  him  soon.    She  had  and  established  a  fire  company.    He  became  the 

been  persuaded  to  marry  another,  and  was  now  founder  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

in  sore  affliction,  her  husband  having  abscondod  of  the  American  philosophical  society  (1741), 

in  debt,  and  under  suspicion  of  bigamy.  Franklin  took  active  part  in  providmg  for  defence  against 

attributed  her  misfortunes  to  his  own  conduct,  a  threatened  Spanish  and  French  invasion,  and 

and  resolved  if  possible  to  repair  his  error.  It  was  invented  tlie  economical  stove  which  bears  his 

doubtful  whether  a  marriage  with  her  would  be  name ;  he  declined  to  profit  pecuniarily  fhnn 

valid ;  it  had  not  been  clearly  ascertained  that  his  this  invention,  although  invited  to  do  so  by  tho 

"predecessor,^'  as  ho  stylos  him,  had  had  a  pre-  offer  of  a  patent.    W' hile  in  Boston  in  174(^  he 

vious  wife,  and  Franklm,  whom  Mr.  Tuckorman  witnessed  some  imperfect  experiments  in  cieo- 

calls  the  incarnated  common  sense  of  his  time,  tricity  ;  and  having  now  means  sofflcient  to 

did  not  forget  that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  withdraw  from  private  business,  he  purchased 

Say  liis  predecessor's  debts.     *^  We  ventured,  philosophical  apparatus  and  began  his  investiga- 

owovcr,"  ho  adds, "  over  all  tlie  difficulties,  and  I  tions  (for  an  account  of  which  see  ELXonacrrr, 

took  her  to  wife  on  tho  1st  of  September,  1730."  Eleotbo-Maonetism,  and  Liohtkixo).    The  in- 

Sho  proved  a  good  and  faithful  helpmate ;  they  vention  of  the  lightning  rod  was  a  practical  ap- 

throvo  together,  and  always  endeavored  to  make  plication  of  discoveries  the  roost  brilliant  wluch 

each  other  happy.    Some  time  before  his  mar-  Jiad  yet  been  made  in  natural  philosophy.    He 

riage  he  suffered  a  serious  illness ;  he  believed  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  proceed  immedi- 

himself  to  be  dying,  and  was  rather  disappoint-  ately  with  his  scientific  pursuits.  He  was  elected 

ed  to  find  that  he  was  getting  well,  and  that  he  to  the  assembly  in  1750 ;  was  appointed  commia- 

was  to  go  over  all  tho  ^^  disagreeable  work"  of  sioner  for  making  an  Indian  treaty,  and  in  1758 

dving  some  time  or  other  again.     A  similar  deputy  postmaster-general  for  America;  and  was 

illness  carried  off  his  employer ;  and  Franklin,  presented  with  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  br 

forming  a  connection  sliortly  afterward  witli  Harvard  and  Yale  colleges.    In  1754,  the  Fi«D(£ 

a  person  who  had  money,  established  a  nows-  war  impending,  he  was  named  a  depaty  to  the 

paper,    tho    ^*  Pennsylvania  Gazette,^^   which  general  congress  at  Albany.    He  proposed  apian 

was  managed  with  great  ability.    Ho  had  al-  of  union  for  tho  colonies,  which  was  nnanimons- 

ready  written  the  ^  Busybody,"  a  series  of  ly  adopted  by  the  convention,  but  r^ected  by 

amusing  papers,  for  another  journal,  and  was  the  board  of  trade  in  England  as  too  democntie. 

the  leading  member  of  a  club  called  the  junto,  He  was  ever  afterward  fctively  and  zealonsl/ 
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engaged  in  national  affairs.  "We  find  him  in  in  the  principal  objects  of  his  mission  to  the  en- 
Boaton  in  1754 ;  and  the  French  war  having  be-  tire  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  suggested 
pan,  he  assisted  Mr.  Quincy  in  procuring  a  loan  to  the  ministry  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
in  Philadelphia  for  New  England.  lie  visited  his  scheme  was  adopted.  With  Lord  Karnes 
Braddock  in  Maryland,  and  modestly  remon-  and  others  in  Scotland  he  passed  6  weeks 
atrated  against  that  gencrol^s  expedition  which  of  the  ^^  densest  happiness,"  as  he  called  it, 
resulted  so  disastrously.  As  postmaster-general,  of  his  life.  He  gave  Lord  Kames  the  famous 
he  was  called  upon,  however,  to  facilitate  the  "  Parable  against  Persecution."  He  made  fur- 
xnaroh  of  the  army,  and  labored  faithfully,  and  thcr  experiments  in  electricity,  invented  a  mu- 
even  to  his  own  pecuniary  disadvautoge,  in  the  sical  instrument,  the  ormonica  (musical  glasses), 
service.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  he  was  and  received  from  the  ministry  a  high  proof  of 
the  means  of  establishing  a  volunteer  militia,  their  consideration  in  the  appointment  of  his 
ftnd  took  the  field  as  military  commander.  Af-  son  to  the  governorship  of  New  Jersey.  At 
ter  a  laborious  campaign  it  was  proposed  to  com-  the  end  of  5  years  he  reembarked  for  home, 
mission  Pranklin  as  general  in  command  of  a  reaching  Philadelphia  Nov.  1,  1762.  He  re- 
distant  expedition ;  but  he  distrusted  his  mill-  ceivcd  the  official  thanks  of  the  assembly.  New 
tary  canocitics  and  waived  the  proposal.  He  difficulties  arising  between  the  province  and  the 
resomea  his  electrical  researches,  and  wrote  proprietaries,  he  was  again  appointed  agent  to 
flccountsof  experiments,  which  were  read  beforo  the  English  government,  to  petition  that  the 
the  royal  society  of  London,  and  procured  for  king  take  Pennsylvania  affairs  into  his  own 
lum  the  honor  of  membership;  they  also  ob-  hands.  He  reached  London  early  in  Dec.  1764. 
tained  for  him  the  Copley  gold  medal,  and  were  The  revolution  was  imminent.  The  project  of 
published  in  England  and  France.  Sir  Humphry  taxing  the  colonies  had  been  announced,  and 
Davy  says  of  these  papers  that  their  stylo  and  Franklin  was  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
manner  are  almost  as  admirable  as  the  doctrine  against  it  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ther  advance.  Franklin,  ho  said  subsequently,  ment  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
seeks  rather  to  make  philosophy  a  useful  inmate  his  exertions  to  prove  the  unconstitutionality 
and  servant  in  the  common  habitations  of  man,  and  impolicy  of  the  stamp  act ;  and  when  Uie 
than  to  preserve  her  merely  as  an  object  of  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  measure  was  attempted 
admiration  in  temples  and  palaces.  The  great  he  underwent  an  examination  before  the  house 
aim  of  his  mind  was  ever  practical  utility,  of  commons  (Feb.  8,  1766).  The  talents  and 
and  although  it  has  been  said  of  him  by  Eng-  greatness  of  the  man  ore  said  to  have  never 
lish  historians  that  ho  had  usually  a  keen  eyo  Dcen  more  favorably  exhibited  than  on  this 
to  his  own  interests,  they  are  forced  to  add  occasion.  His  conduct  made  it  on  everlasting 
that  he  had  ever  a  bcnovolent  concern  for  the  record  of  his  firm  and  patriotic  spirit,  of  his 
pfublic  good.  Franklin,  an  activo  member  of  wiso  and  prompt  foresight,  the  semblance  of  an 
ih»  Pennsylvania  assembly,  was  indcfatiga*  almost  inspired  sagacity.  The  repeal  of  the 
l>le  with  his  pen.  The  ])roprietary  persisted  stamp  act  was  on  inevitable  consequence.  He 
in  measures  conflicting  with  the  privileges  of  subsequently  travelled  in  Holland  and  Germany 
the  inhabitants  and  with  the  public  good ;  in  with  his  friend  Sir  John  Priugle ;  and  visited 
consequence  of  which  the  deputies  resolved  to  Paris,  where  ho  met  with  due  attention.  Tempo- 
petition  the  home  government  for  redress,  and  rary  tranquillity  in  America,  after  the  repeal  of 
appointed  Franklin  their  commissioner  for  the  the  stamp  act,  was  followed  by  commotions  in 
parpose.  Ho  published  afterward  (1769)  tho  Boston  occasioned  by  the  equally  offensive  reve- 
"Historicid  Review,"  which  contained  his  pa-  nue  act,  and  others  subversive  of  colonial  rights. 
pers  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  his  constituents,  and  In  1772,  a  member  of  parliament,  to  convince 
Sad  in  the  meanwhile  obtained  so  much  rep-  Franklin  that  every  perverse  measure  and  every 
ntation,  that  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Geor-  grievance  complained  of  by  the  Americans  ori- 
gin trusted  him  with  tho  agency  of  their  affairs  ginated  not  with  the  British  gOTernment,  bat 
also.  On  making  tho  English  coast,  tho  ship  with  tories  in  America,  gave  to  Franldin  a 
in  which  he  had  embarked  narrowly  escaped  tho  number  of  letters  written  from  Massachusetts 
rocks.  In  describing  tho  circumstance  to  his  by  Gov.  Hutchinson  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Oliver, 
wLTe  he  said  :  '^  Were  I  a  Kotnan  Catholic,  I  warmly  urging  coercive  measures  against  the 
dionld  perhaps  vow  to  build  a  chapel  in  grati-  colonies.  Franklin  immediately  sent  these  let- 
tnde  for  this  escape ;  but  as  I  am  not,  if  I  were  tors  to  the  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house 
to  Yowat  all,  it  should  bo  to  build  a  lighthouse.'*  of  representatives.  Their  publication  caused 
He  arrived  in  London,  July  27,  1757.  Honors  great  and  lust  indignation  in  America,  and  was 
and  compliments  in  abundance  awaited  him.  of  invaluable  service  to  the  popular  cause.  The 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  their  Massachusetts  house  petitioned  the  klne  that  he 
highest  academical  degrees.  He  made  personal  would  remove  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  from  the 
acquaintance  with  tho  most  distinguished  men  government.  Franklin  appeared  before  the  privy 
of  the  day,  but  never  failed  to  bestow  his  prin-  council,  Jan.  29,  1774,  to  present  their  peti- 
cipal  attention  upon  tho  object  of  his  mission,  tion  and  advocate  the  removal.  **  He  was 
An  illness  of  8  weeks  retarded  progress,  and  great  now,"  says  Bancroft, '*  thrice  yenerable,  firom 
difficulties  followed  from  many  circumstances,  genius,  fame  in  the  world  of  science,  and  age. 
Three  years  elapsed,  and  at  length  ho  succeeded  being  already  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten.*' 
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He  was  grossly  reviled  and  shamefully  insulted  diplomatic  career  forms  a  chief  chapter  in  the 
by  Wedderburn  the  solicitor-general,  who  made  history  of  his  country.  He  signed  thepeace 
against  him  a  long  personal  harangue,  amid  the  Nov.  30, 1782,  and  now  longed  to  retnm.  Bfe  was 
applauding  laughter  and  cheering  of  the  lords  not  able  to  do  so,  ho  wever,  until  1785,  when,  aller 
in  council.  Franklin  bore  this  contumely  with  63  years  in  the  service  of  his  country,  he  retired 
his  accustomed  patience  and  dignified  equanim-  to  private  repose.  Before  leaving  Paris  he  con- 
ity.  The  petition  was  rejected,  and  the  next  day  eluded  the  treaties  with  Sweden  and  Prussia, 
Franklin  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  dep-  embodying  manv  of  his  great  international  prin- 
uty  postmaster-general.  Heanwhile  he  calmly  ciples.  Re  had  been  throughout  the  whole 
pursued  his  honest  and  patriotic  course,  and  period  of  his  mission  an  object  of  marked 
found  time  for  further  research  in  science,  for  enthusiasm.  His  venerable  age,  his  plain  do- 
journeys  again  to  Paris,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  portment,  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  and  states- 
and  a  visit  to  Ireland.  Ho  had  determined  to  man,  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  his  wit, 
await  in  England  the  result  of  the  continental  his  vast  information,  his  varied  aptitudes  and 
congress.  In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Franklin  died,  discoveries,  all  secured  for  him  not  only  the 
His  parents  and  15  of  his  sisters  and  brothers  had  enthusiastic  admiratiooL  of  Europe,  but  a  circle 
all  long  been  dead.  A  daughter  alone  was  to  re-  of  ardent  friends,  embramngthe  very  widest 
main  to  his  solitude,  his  cherished  son  being  about  range  of  human  characters.  His  simple  costume 
to  sacrifice  the  ties  of  kindred  to  loyalty  or  polit-  and  address,  and  digmfied  aspect^  among  a 
ical  ambition.  Franklin  embarked  for  home  in  splendidly  embroidered  court,  commanded  tho 
March,  and  arrived  May  5, 1775,  just  16days  after  respect  of  alL  "  His  virtues  and  renown,"  says 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  had  labored  faith-  M.  Lacretelle,  ''  negotiated  for  him ;  and  beforo 
fully  in  England  to  save  the  mother  country  from  the  second  year  of  his  mission  had  expired,  no 
tho  final  outbreak,  and  now  repaired  as  faithfully  one  conceived  it  possible  to  refuse  fleets  and 
to  liis  duties  in  the  congress.  As  a  member  of  tlie  armies  to  the  countrymen  of  Franklin."  On  his 
committees  of  safety  and  foreign  correspondence  return  to  Philadelphia  (Sept.  14, 1785),  he  was 
he  performed  most  valuable  services,  exerting  elected*^  president  of  Pennsylvania."  Washing- 
all  his  influence  for  a  declaration  of  indcpend-  ton,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupt^ 
ence.  That  instrument  he  had  the  honor  to  assist  friendship,  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  him. 
in  drafting,  and  to  sign,  July  4, 1770.  Ho  was  sent  At  the  age  of  82,  he  consented  to  be  a  delegate 
soon  after  to  Paris  as  commissioner  plenipotcn-  to  the  convention  for  forming  the  federal  con- 
tiary,  together  with  Silas  Dcane  and  Arthur  Leo.  stitution.  He  entered  actively  and  heartily  into 
During  the  voyage  he  continued  some  interest-  the  business  of  the  convention.  He  served  also 
ing  experiments  which  he  had  begun  in  the  as  president  of  the  society  for  political  inquiries, 
spring  of  the  same  year  in  relation  to  the  Gulf  and  wrote  interesting  and  vigorous  papers  upon 
stream.  He  was  the  first  to  make  observations  many  important  subjects.  In  his  84th  year  he 
of  tliis  current ;  and  his  chart  of  it,  published  wrote  to  Washington :  **  For  my  personal  ease 
90  years  ago,  still  forms  the  basis  of  charts  now  I  should  have  died  two  years  ago  j  but  though 
in  use.  The  learned  superintendent  of  the  coast  those  years  have  been  spent  m  excmciat- 
survey.  Prof.  Bachc,  made  this  statement  in  a  ing  pain,  I  am  glad  to  have  lived  them,  since 
lecture  in  Feb.  1858,  and  added  that  Franklin^s  I  can  look  upon  our  present  mtuatioD.**  His 
theory  illustrating  in  general  the  results  of  the  faculties  and  affections  were  unimpfured  to  the 
great  transfer  of  tropical  water  to  the  north  is  last.  At  his  death  20,000  persons  assembled 
advocated  by  modern  philosophers.  On  arriv-  to  do  honor  to  his  remains.  He  was  interred 
ing  in  France,  Franklin  established  himself  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  cemeteiy  of  Christ 
almost  immediately  at  Passy.  A  French  writer  church.  Throughout  the  country  every  spedes 
(Lacretelle)  of  high  celebrity  says  that  *'  by  the  of  respect  was  manifested  to  his  memory ;  and 
effect  which  Franklin  produced,  ho  appears  to  in  Europe  extraordinary  public  testimoDials  are 
have  fulfilled  liis  mission,  not  with  a  court,  but  on  record  of  honor  due  to  one  of  the  great- 
with  a  free  people."  Men  appeared  to  look  est  benefactors  of  mankind.  Fault  has  been 
on  him  as  a  sago  come  from  a  new  world  to  found  with  his  religious  character.  He  confesses 
unfold  mysteries.  lie  was  not  at  first  received  that  during  a  period  of  his  life,  before  the  age 
oflScially,  but  soon  gained  infiuence  with  the  of  21,  he  had  been  a  thorough  deist;  and 
ministry;  and  upon  receipt  of  news  of  Bur-  it  has  been  said  that  6  weeks  before  his 
goyne^s  disaster,  he  had  the  happiness  to  con-  death  he  expressed  a  **cold  approbation"  of  the 
dude  the  treaty  of  Feb.  6,  1778.  English  *' system  of  morals"  of  "Jesus  of  Nazareth.** 
emissaries  came  to  Paris  thereupon  to  sound  Whatever  his  faith  and  doctrine  may  hare  been, 
Franklin  upon  the  subject  of  reconciliation,  of  his  reverence  for  religion  and  Christian  institn- 
which  they  discovered  that  independence  was  tions  was  constantiy  manifest.  It  was  Franklin 
to  be  the  sole  basis.  Ilis  prudence  and  sagacious  who  brought  forward  a  motion  for  daily  prayers 
firmness  defeated  every  attempt  of  the  British  in  the  Phihidelphia  convention.  The  motion  was 
govemiuent  to  sow  discord  between  America  rejected,  as  "  the  convention,  except  8  or  4  per- 
and  her  ally.  He  was  now  accredited  to  the  sons,  thought  prayers  unnecessarv."  We  find 
French  king  as  minister  plenipotentiary  (1778),  him  advising  his  daughter  to  rely  more  upon 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  commissioners  for  prayer  than  upon  preaching :  and  as  a  practical 
negotiating  peace  with  the  mother  country.  His  moral  adviser  he  has  left  us  beantiftd  teachings^ 
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at  least,  of  scarcely  surpassed  bnman  wisdoin.  feet  in  length  nntil  relief  arrived  fVom  Port 
At  the  most  critical  epoch  of  his  public  life,  Jackson.     Franklin  was    carried  to  Canton, 
when  beset  with  menace,  jealousy,  bribery,  and  where  he  obtained  passage  to  England  in  a  ves- 
official  caprice  and  injustice,  he  said :  *^  My  rule  sel  of  the  China  fleet  of  Indiamen,  commanded 
is  to  go  straight  forward  in  doing  what  appears  by  Sir  KatJmniel  Dance.    On  their  voyage  home 
to  me  to  be  right,  leaving  the  consequences  to  they  were  attacked  in  the  strait  of  Malacca, 
Providence."  Franklin  was  a  strong,  well  formed  Fob.  16,  1804,  by  a  strong  French  squadron, 
num.    His  stature  was  5  feet  9  or  10  inches,  which  they  beat  off.    Franklin  during  the  bat« 
His  complexion  was  light,  his  eyes  gray.    His  tie  acted  as  signal  midshipman.    On  reaching 
manners  were  extremely  winning  and  affable.  England  he  joined  the  ship  of  the  line  Bellero- 
Hisname  is  not  borne  by  any  of  his  descendants,  phon,  and  in  1805  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
His  daughter,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Richard  Bache,  Trafalgar  as  signal  midshipman,  performing  his 
1x>re  7  children,  whoso  living  descendants  are  functions  with  distinguished  coolness  and  cour^ 
nnmerons. — ^The  last  of  his  race  who  bore  his  age  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  fire.    Of  40  persons 
name  was  his  grandson,  William  Temple  Frank-  who  stood  around  him  on  the  poop,  only  7  es- 
lin,  who  died  in  Paris,  May  25,  1823,  and  who  caped  unhurt.    For  6  years  subsequently  he 
published  in  London  and  Philadelphia,  between  served  in  the  Bedford  on  various  stations,  the  last 
1816  and  1819,  editions  of  his  grandfathered  of  which  was  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
works.    The  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  during  the  war  of  1812-'15.    He  commanded 
Franklin,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  appeared  in  the  boats  of  the  Bedford  in  a  fight  with  the 
Boston  in  12  vols.  8vo.  in  1836-40,  with  notes  American  gun  boats  at  New  Orleans,  one  of 
and  a  life  of  the  author  (new  edition,  Phila-  which   he    boarded   and   captured.    He  was 
delphia,  1858).  wounded  in  the  action,  and  for  his  gallantrT 
FRANKLIN,  Sib  John,  an  English  admiral  was  made  a  lieutenant.    In  1818,  the  British 
and  arctic  explorer,  born  at  Spilsby,  Lincoln-  government  having  fitted  out  an  expedition 
shire,  April  16,  1786.    He  was  the  youngest  son  to   attempt  the  passage  to  India  by  crossing 
of  a  respectable  yeoman,  whoso  patrimonial  es-  the  polar  sea  to  the   north  of  Spitzbergen, 
iate  was  so  burdened  with  mortgages  that  to  Franklin  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
maintain  and  educate  a  family  of  12  children  the  Trent,  one  of  the  two  vessels  of  the  ex- 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  and  engage  in  trade,  pedition ;  the  other,  the  Dorothea,  being  com- 
John,  his  youngest  son,  was  intended  for  the  manded  by  Capt.  Buchan.    After  passing  lat. 
clerical  profession,  and  received  his  early  educa-  80**  N.  the  Dorothea  received  so  much  damage 
tion  at  St.  Ives  and  at  the  grammar  school  of  from  the  ice  that  her  immediate  return  to  Eng- 
Louth.    Ho  soon  showed  Jiowcver,  a  decided  laud  was  decided  on.    Franklin  begged  to  be 
predilection  for  the  sea.    "While  a  school  boy  at  permitted  to  continue  the  voyage  with  the  Trent 
Louth,  he,  with  ono  of  his  comrades,  took  ad-  alone,  but    his  commander,    Capt.    Buchan, 
Tantage  of  a  holiday  to  walk  to  the  coast,  12  would  not  consent,  and  the  two  vessels  returned 
miles  distant,  merely  to  look  at  the  ocean,  which  to  England  together.    Franklin's  conduct  on 
he  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  upon  which  this  occasion  brought  him  prominently  into  no- 
he  gazed  for  many  hours  with  intense  satisfac-  tice,  and  gave  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  bold 
tion.    His  father,  hoping  that  his  inclination  for  and  thorough  seaman  and  a  competent  surveyor 
the  life  of  a  sailor  would  be  removed  by  an  ex-  and  scientific  observer.    In  1819,  on  the  re- 
perienco  of  its  discomforts,  permitted  him  to  commendation  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  he 
make  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  a  small  merchant  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
vessel.    But  this  experiment  only  confirmed  tho  to  travel  overland  from  Hudson^s  bay  to  the 
hoy's  fondness  for  the  sea,  and  his  father,  deem-  Arctic  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
ing  it  hopeless  to  overcome  so  strong  a  propen-  coast  of  America  eastward  from  the  Copper- 
dity,  yielded  to  it,  and  procured  him  admission  mine  river.    (For  an  account  of  this  and  his 
to  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  at  tho  ago  of  14.  other  arctic  expeditions,  and  of  those  sent  in 
He  entered  on  board  the  ship  of  the  lino  Poly-  search  of  him,  see  Arctic  Discovert.)    Frank- 
phomns,  and  served  in  her  at  tho  battle  of  lin  returned  to  England  in  1822.    During  bis 
Uopcnhagen,   April  2,   1801.    A  midshipman  absence  he  had  been  promoted  to  tho  rank  of 
who  stood  at  his  side  was  shot  dead  during  the  commander,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  home 
engagement.    In  the  ensuing  summer  he  joined  was  made  a  post  captain  and  elected  a  fellow 
the  investigator,  which  was  commanded  by  his  of  the  royal  society.    In  1823  he  published  a 
cousin,  Cant.  Flinders,  and  was  commissioned  narrative  of  his  Journey,  and  in  August  of  the 
by  the  English  government  to  explore  tho  coasts  same  year  he  married  Eleanor  Porden,  daughter 
01  Australia.    After  nearly  two  years  spent  in  of  an  eminent  architect.    In  1825  he  was  ap- 
this  service,  which  was  eminently  of  a  nature  pointed  to  the  command  of  another  overland 
to  qualify  him  for  his  future  pursuits,  the  In-  cxi)edition  to  the  Arctic  ocean.    When  the  day 
vestigator  proving  unseaworthy,  Franklin  and  assigned  for  his  departure  arrived,  his  wife  was 
the  rest  of  her  officers  sailed  for  home  in  tho  lying  at  tho  point  of  death.    She,  however,  in- 
store ship  Porpoise;  but  that  vessel  was  wrecked  sisted  that  he  should  not  delay  his  voyage  on 
Aug.  18,  1803,  on  a  reef  about  200  miles  from  her  account-,  and  gave  him  as  a  parting  gift  a 
the  coast  of  Australia,  and  he  and  his  compan-  silk  flag,  which  she  requested  him  to  hoist  when 
Ions  remained  for  50  days  on  a  sand  bank  600  he  reaiched  tho  polar  sea.    She  died  the  day 
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after  lie  left  England.  lie  returned  home  hj  Esqnimatix  it  is  certain  that  these  men  were  ft 
way  of  New  York,  arriving  at  Liverpool,  Sept  portion  and  probably  the  last  sarviTore  of 
24,  1827,  and  on  March  8,  1828,  he  was  mar-  f'ranklin's  expedition.  lie  himself  hod  doubt- 
ried  to  Jane  Griffin,  the  present  Lady  Frank-  less  already  plerbhed,  for  the  party  as  described 
lin.  In  the  same  year  ho  pablishcd  a  nar-  by  the  Esquimaux  contained  no  man  so  old  as 
rative  of  his  second  expedition.  In  1829  he  Franklin,  who  in  1850  would  have  been  64 
was  knighted,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.O.L.  years  of  ago.-~See  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to 
from  Oxford  university  and  the  gold  Tnedal  of  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  1819-'22,"  by 
the  geographical  society  of  Paris.  In  1880  he  Capt.  John  Franklin  (London,  1828) ;  "Nam- 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  in  command  of  tive  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  a 
the  Kainbow ;  and  having  rendered  some  ser-  Polar  Sea,  in  1825*^27,"  by  the  same  (London, 
vice  to  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  indepen-  1828).  These  works  have  been  reprinted  in  £ng- 
dence,  he  was  decorated  by  King  Otho  with  the  land  and  America. — ^Eleanor  A>if,  an  Eofflish 
cross  of  tlie  Redeemer  of  Greece.  While  on  poetes^  first  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  July, 
this  station  he  was  noted  for  his  attention  to  the  1705.  Her  father,'William  Porden,  was  the  archi- 
comfort  of  his  crew,  and  the  sailors  expressed  tect  of  Eaton  hall,  and  of  other  noted  buildings. 
their  sense  of  his  kindness  by  calling  his  vessel  At  an  early  age  she  manifested  remarkaUe  tal- 
tho  ^*  Celestial  Bainbow"  and  ^^  Franklin^s  ents,  and  especially  an  aptitude  for  languages. 
Paradise."  In  1836  he  was  made  governor  of  Almost  unassisted  she  taught  herself  Greek  and 
Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  in  which  Latin  when  only  11  or  12  years  old.  She  soon 
office  he  continued  till  1848.  lie  was  a  very  acquired  several  other  languages,  and  a  geueral 
popular  governor,  and  originated  and  carried  knowledge  ofall  the  principal  sciences,  e^ecially 
many  measures  of  great  importance  to  the  of  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology.  At  the  age  (if 
colony.  Ho  founded  a  college  and  gave  it  largo  15  she  began  to  write,  and  in  her  17th  year  she 
endowments  from  his  own  funds,  and  exerted  produced  a  poem  in  6  cantos,  '^  The  Veils,  or  the 
himself  to  have  it  conducted  in  the  most  liberal  Triumphs  <k  Constancy,"  which  attracted  eon- 
manner,  without  regard  to  distinctions  of  sect,  siderable  attention  on  its  publication  in  1816. 
In  1838  he  founded  the  scientific  association  Her  next  publication,  '*  The  Arctic  Expedition, 
now  kyown  as  the  royal  society  of  Ilobarton ;  a  Poem"  (1818),  led  to  her  acquaintance  with 
during  his  administration  its  papers  were  printed  Capt.  Franklin,  and  to  their  marriage  in  Aug. 
at  his  expense.  When  the  colonial  legislature  1823.  In  the  previous  year  her  lonf^  and 
voted  an  increase  to  the  governor's  salary,  Sir  best  poem,  *^  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  the  Third  Gro- 
John  refused  to  accept  it  for  himself,  but  secur-  sade,"  in  16  cantos,  was  published.  She  died 
ed  tlie  additional  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  consumption,  Feb.  22, 1825,  the  day  after  her 
of  his  successor.  On  the  day  of  his  departure  husband  sailed  on  his  second  expedition  to  the 
from  the  colony  the  most  numerous  gathering  Arctic  shores.  Her  poems,  with  the  exception 
of  the  people  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Tas-  of  ^  Ccsur  de  Lion,"  were  collected  and  pnb- 
mania  attended  hun  to  the  place  of  embarka-  lished  in  London  in  1827. — ^Ladt  Jaiiv,  seoood 
tion,  the  bishop  of  the  colony  walking  at  their  wife  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  an  Englishwoman 
head.  He  was  also  complimented  by  addresses  distinguished  for  the  devoted  perseverance  with 
from  every  district  of  the  island.  Long  after-  which  she  has  labored  for  the  rescue  of  herhos- 
ward  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  drew  band  from  the  perils  of  his  last  arctic  ezpedi- 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Tasmania  a  contri-  tion,  bom  about  1800.  She  was  the  second 
bution  of  £1,700,  which  was  sent  to  Lady  daughter  of  John  Griffin,  Esq.,  F.S.A^  and  is 
Franklin  to  assist  in  paying  the  expenses  of  of  French  Huguenot  descent  on  Iter  mother^ 
the  search  for  her  missing  Tmsband.  In  1845  side.  While  in  Tasmania  she  rendered  a  perma- 
Sir  John  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  nent  service  to  the  country  by  paying  out  of  her 
a  now  expedition  to  discover  the  N.  W.  pas-  private  purse  a  bounty  of  10  sh&lings  each  far 
sage.  It  consisted  of  the  ships  Erebus  and  Ter-  the  destruction  of  a  dangerous  species  of  ser- 
ror,  which  were  furnished  and  fitted  out  in  the  pent,  which  in  consequence  was  soon  eztermi- 
strongest  and  most  complete  manner,  and  man-  nated.  She  has  expended  neariy  all  her  fortnne 
ned  by  picked  crews,  amounting  in  all,  officers  and  in  the  search  for  her  husband,  and  is  still  wg- 
men,  to  138  persons.  They  sailed  from  Sheer-  ing  new  expeditions  to  seek  for  his  remains 
ness,  May  26,  1845.  Franklin^s  orders  were  to  FRANKLIN,  Wiixuic,  the  last  royal  gor- 
return  in  1847.  He  was  last  seen  by  a  whaler  emor  of  New  Jersey,  son  of  Benjamin  fnnk- 
who  met  him  in  Baffin^s  bay,  July  26,  1845.  lin,  born  in  Philadelphia  ahont  17S1,  died  in 
In  1848,  no  tidings  of  the  expedition  having  England,  Nov.  17, 1818.  In  childhood  he  wasb 
reached  England,  the  anxiety  of  the  public  as  like  his  father,  remarkably  fond  of  books,  and 
to  his  fate  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  several  ex-  likewise  of  an  adventurous  disposition.  He 
]>editions  in  search  of  him.  In  the  spring  of  sought  to  go  to  sea  in  a  privateer  daring  the 
1850,  as  Dr.  Kae  ascertained  in  1854,  a  party  French  war  (1744-^8),  and,  disappointed  inthi% 
of  about  40  white  men  were  seen  by  the  Esqui-  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Pennsylvania 
maux  on  King  William^s  island,  and  a  few  forces,  wiUi  which  he  served  in  one  or  two 
months  later  the  savages  found  their  bodies  at  campaigns  on  the  Canadian  fh>ntier,  and  rose 
a  point  not  far  to  the  N.  W.  of  Backus  Great  to  be  captain  before  he  waa  of  age.  After  hb 
Fish  river.    From  articles  picked  up  by  the  return  to  Philadelphia  he  soon  obtained  offl* 
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cifil  employment  throngh  his  father^s  inflacncc.  red  oxido  of  zinc,  lying  between  tlic  crystalline 
"From  17o4  to  1756  he  was  comptroller  of  the  limestone  and  the  gneiss  rocks.  At  Stirling 
general  post  office,  and  was  during  part  of  the  hill  it  constitutes  the  main  substance  of  two 
same  period  derk  of  the  provincial  assembly,  beds  of  considerable  magnitude,  lying  in  imme- 
In  1757  he  accompanied  his  father  to  London,  diato  contact  with  each  other,  divided  only  by 
where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  a  parting  seam,  running  S.  W.  and  N.  £.,  and 
bar  in  1768.  In  1762,  while  yet  in  Europe,  dipping  S.  E.  about  40**  from  the  hill  against 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  which  the  beds  seem  to  repose,  toward  and 
to  which  province  he  returned  in  1763.  In  the  under  the  bed  of  the  Walkill  river.  The  upper 
revolutionary  contest  he  remained  loyal  to  of  these  beds,  lying  immediately  under  the  crys- 
Great  Britain,  and  some  of  his  letters  containing  talline  limestone,  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  red 
etrong  expressions  of  tory  sentiments  Laving  oxido  of  zinc  with  the  Franklinite  interspersed 
been  intercepted,  he  had  a  guard  put  over  him  in  granular  masses,  often  assuming  the  appear- 
in  Jan.  1776,  to  prevent  his  escape  from  Perth  ance  of  imperfect  crystals.  It  presents  a  thick- 
Amboy.  He  gave  his  parole  that  he  would  not  ness  varying  from  3  to  8  feet,  and  is  traced  with 
leave  the  province,  but  in  June  of  that  year  ho  great  uniformity  of  structure.  At  times  almost 
ifisned  a  proclamation  as  governor  of  New  Jer-  perfect  crystals  of  Franklinite  are  found,  par- 
sey  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  abrogated  legis-  ticularly  where  the  bed  comes  in  contact  with 
lative  assembly.  For  this  ho  was  arrested  by  the  superincumbent  limestone;  these  crystals  are 
order  of  tho  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey  of  the  regular  octahedral  form  with  the  edges 
and  removed  to  Burlington  as  a  prisoner.  Ho  replaced.  The  FrankHnite  constitutes  about  45 
was  soon  after  sent  to  Connecticut,  where  he  per  cent,  of  the  mineral  contents,  the  rest  being 
was  detained  and  strictly  guarded  for  upward  mainly  red  oxido  of  zinc.  This  bed  is  exten- 
of  two  years,  till  in  Nov.  1778,  he  was  exchanged  sivcly  worked  by  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company, 
for  Mr.  McKinley,  president  of  Delaware,  who  who  remove  annually  about  8,000  tons  of  tho 
had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  tho  enemy.  Gov.  ore  to  their  works  at  Newark,  where  tbey  man* 
Franklin  after  his  liberation  remained  in  New  ufacturo  from  it  tho  white  oxide  of  zinc  used 
York  till  Aug.  1782,  when  ho  sailed  for  Eng-  for  paint;  the  residuum,  after  the  oxido  of  zino 
land,  in  which  country  he  continued  to  reside  is  driven  off,  being  Franklinite,  is  smelted  into 
till  his  death.  The  English  government  grant-  iron.  The  underlying  bed  appears  on  the  surface 
ed  him  £1,800  in  remuneration  of  his  losses,  and  or  outcrop  to  be  almost  a  pure  massive  Frank- 
in  addition  a  pension  of  £800  per  annum.  Wil-  linite,  amorphous  in  structure,  although  occa- 
liam  Franklin^s  adhesion  to  tho  royal  cause  led  sionally  also  exhibiting  very  large  and  nearly 
to  an  estrangement  between  him  and  his  father,  perfect  crystals  of  the  Franklinite ;  it  contains 
which  continued  after  the  revolutionary  contest  no  red  oxido  of  zinc,  which  fact  is  the  distinctive 
was  over.  The  son  made  advances  toward  a  feature  between  this  and  tho  overlying  bod, 
reconciliation  in  1784,  which  drew  from  the  which  is  generally  known  as  the  bed  of  red 
father  tlio  declaration  that  ho  was  willing  to  zinc.  As  tho  underlying  bed  of  Franklinite 
forget  the  past  as  much  as  possible.  In  1788,  descends  it  becomes  less  pure,  tho  Franklinite 
however,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Byles,  he  speaks  of  being  replaced  by  the  crystalline  limestone,  with 
his  son  as  still  estranged.  In  his  will,  he  be-  tho  Franklinite  and  willemite  (anhydrous  sili- 
qneathed  to  William  his  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  cate  of  zinc)  thickly  interspersed  in  grains  and 
and  released  him  from  all  debts  that  his  cxecu-  imperfect  crystals.  It  preserves  this  character 
tors  might  And  to  bo  due  from  him,  and  added  in  its  entire  depth  as  far  as  explored,  nearly 
this  clause :  *^  Tho  part  ho  acted  against  me  in  200  feet  below  its  outcrop ;  this  bed  is  about 
the  late  war,  which  is  of  public  notoriety,  will  12  feet  in  thickness,  but  is  not  worked.  Sever- 
account  for  my  leaving  him  no  more  of  an  estate  al  hundred  feet  westwardly  of  these  main  beds, 
he  endeavored  to  deprive  mo  of."  and  higher  up  on  the  hill,  another  bed  of  Frank- 
FRANKLINITE,  a  mineral  composed  of  linfte,  mixed  with  a  little  of  tho  red  oxide  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  oxido  of  zinc,  and  oxide  of  a  good  deal  of  the  silicate  of  zinc,  is  found, 
manganese,  in  appearance  much  liko  tho  mag-  running  the  entire  length  of  Stirling  hill;  on  the 
netic  oxido  of  iron.  It  is  found  in  considerabTo  S.  W.  point  of  this  vein  a  considerable  quantity  of 
qoantity  only  in  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  although  it  is  ore  is  mined  by  tho  Passaic  zinc  company,  and 
luso  mentioned  as  accompanying  ores  of  zino  by  them  manufactured  into  tho  white  oxide  of 
in  amorphous  masses  at  the  mines  of  Altenberg  zinc  at  their  works  at  Bergen,  near  Jersey  City. 
(Vioille  Montague),  near  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  The  other  locality  where  tho  Franklinite  is 
composition  of  the  Franklinite  of  New  Jersey  is:  found  in  largo  masses  is  on  Mine  hill,  aboat  If- 

'CoiutitoenU.                 B«rthier.   |  T8oinp«on.|  D.ck.D.«D.   Albicb.  ^^^^^   '^'    E.    frOm    Stirling    hill,     follOWlOg   thO 

course  of  the  Walkill  to  the  village  of  Franklin. 


Peroxide  of  iron (WOO         6C.10        66.115       6S.S6  TTnrft    tfiArA  nrA  nlsn   fnnml    two  diatinrt   hpcU 

Oxidoof  rlno 17.00  17.43         21.771       lO.Sl  t^       .     ?       ^.         .     lOUUa    IWO  aiSUnCl    DOOS 

Ozidoofiaaneaneso...     16.00       14.96       11.0^7     1S.17  lying  inimmediato  juxtaposition ;  ont  their  rd- 

^"*^ <>^-7     ..  .  ativo  position,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 

Its  hardness  is  5.5-6.5 ;  specilic  gravity,  5-6.09.  beds  at  Stirling  hill,  is  reversed,  the  Franklinite 

It  occurs  in  largo  veins  or  beds  at  tho  mines  of  being  the  easternmost  and  uppermost,  and  the 

the  New  Jersey  zinc  company  at  Stirling  hill  zinc   being  the  underlying  and  westernmost, 

and  Mine  hill  in  Sussex  co.,  accompanied  by  tJie  The  formation  generally  on  Mine  hill  seems 


mn^ 
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considerably  disturbed,  and  much  less  regular  ance,  and  Btmcinre  witli  tlie  best  lamellar  iron 

than  on  Stirling  liill.    The  Frnnklinite  on  Mine  made  of  the  famous  spathic  ores  of  Siegen  and 

hill,  which  promises  from  surface  indications  to  MQsen  in  Germany.    Its  fracture  shows  lai^ 

be  a  rich  and  regular  body  of  ore,  has  however  and  brilliant  silver- white  lamellar  facets,  soine- 

not  proved  so  in  the  numerous  openings  and  times  beautifully  crystallized,  and  so  hard  as  to 

explorations  made  by  the  Franklinite  iron  com-  cut  gloss ;  these  crystals  are  not  attracted  by  the 

pany,  who  erected  a  largo  blast  furnace  hero  magnet.    (See  Prof.  J.  IVilson^s  special  report 

some  4  years  since  for  the  express  purpose  of  in  the  **  General  Report  of  the  British  Commis- 

working  this  ore.     They  found  it  so  much  sioners,"  presented  to  parliament,  Feb.  6, 1854.) 

disturbed,  and  immediately  below  the  outcrop  An  analysis  of  this  iron  gives  in  100  parts:  iron, 

so  mucli  mixed  with  other    and  useless  sub-  88.80;    carbon  combined,   6.48;    carbon  free 

stances,  chiefly  an  hnpuro  garnet  (silicate  of  (graphite),  0.00;    manganese,  4.50;    silicium, 

iron),  as  to  make  the  ore  unfit  for  any  metal-  0.20 ;  zinc,  0.30 ;  sul^'hur    0.08 ;  phosphonu^ 

lurgical  purpose.    The  attempts  to  smelt  it  did  0.15 ;  loss,  0.99. 

not  prove  successful,  and  the  works  were  aban-  FRANKS,  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes, 

doned.    The  underlying  or  westerly  bed,  on  the  which  first  appeared  under  this  name  near  the 

other  hand,  is  much  purer,  and  is  composed  lower  Rhine,  about  the  middle  of  the  8d  cen- 

of  massive  Franklinite,  interspersed  through-  tury.    The  name  is  variously  derived   from 

out  with  more  or  less  red  oxide  of  zinc  in  span-  framea^  a  weapon  of  the  ancient  Germans  roca- 

gles  or  small  lamellar  masses.     Its  outcrop  is  tioned  by  Tacitus,  from  a  Germanic  word  mean- 

Elainly  traceable  along  the  entire  crest  of  Mine  ing  free,  and  from  another  meaning  exile.    It  is 

ill  for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  varying  now  generally  believed  that  the  tribes  which 

from  8  to  5  feet  in  tliickness ;    it  nas  been  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Fronkish  confeder- 

worked  to  some  extent  by  the  New  Jersey  acy  were  the  same  which  were  known  to  the 

zinc  company.    A  late  examination  of  this  ore  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  first  emperors,  under 

by  Professors  J.  D.  Dana  and  B.  Silliman,  jr.,  tlie  names  of  Sigambri,  Ohamavi,  Ampsivarii, 

shows  it  to  bo  composed  of  46  to  48  per  cent.  Bructeri,  Chatti,  &c.    The  first  mentioned  were 

of  Franklinite,  the  rest  being  mainly  red  oxide  the  most  powerful.    A  port  of  these  tribes  had 

of  zinc,  yielding,  exclusively  of  the  zinc  in  the  passed  the  Rhino  as  early  as  tlie  Isthalf  of  the 

Franklinite,  20  per  cent  of  oxide  of  zinc. — As  1st  century.    In  the  8d  and  4th  larger  bodies 

has  been  already  stated,  the  New  Jersey  zinc  successively  passed  into  the  N.  £.  part  of  Gaol, 

company,  after  extracting  the  zinc  in  the  shape  which  country  was  finally  wrested  by  them 

of  the  white  oxide  from  the  ores  of  Stirling  and  from  the  Romans  in  the  5th  century.    Under 

Mine  hills,  smelt  the  residuum,  consisting  almost  Probus  they  appear  as  dangerons  enemies  of  the 

wholly  of  Franklinite,  into  iron.    Attempts  hod  Romans.    Garausius,  who  was  appointed  to  de« 

been  made  many  years  since  by  some  of  the  iron  fend  the  province  agunst  them  both  by  land  and 

works  in  the  neighborhood  to  smelt  the  Frank-  sea,  having  betrayed  his  master,  and  assumed 

linite  ore  which  appeared  in  such  large  masses  the  purple  in  Britain,  made  them  his  allies,  iiu> 

and  so  easy  to  be  mined ;  but  none  of  these  early  rendering  to  them  the  island  of  the  Batavi  and 

operations  proved  successful,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  country  on  the  Scheldt    Constantins  L  and 

the  great  quantity  of  zinc  in  the  ore,  which  in  Gonstantine  the  Great  expelled  them  from  this 

its  process   of  volatilization  absorbs  a  large  territory,  but  they  soon  invaded  it  again,  and 

amount  of  heat,  and  thereby  tends  to  chill  the  were  finally  left  in  its  possession  by  Julian.  I^om 

furnace.    Early  in  1853  Mr.  £.  Post,  of  Stan-  that  period  they  appear  to  form  two  separata 

hope,  N.  J.,  undertook  to  work  the  ore  with  groups,  the  Solian  (from  the  oldGrermanaaii,  sea, 

anthracite  in  one  of  the    blast   furnaces  at  or  from  Sala^  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 

Stanhope,  and  succeeded  in  making  some  pig  Yssel),  and  Ripuarian  (from  tlie  Latin  rifo^ 

iron  of  excellent  quality ;    but  these  opera-  bank  of  a  river).    The  former  continued  tlia 

tions  were  soon  discontinued.    In  the  same  attacks  on  Gaul  during  the  6th  centary,  and 

year  Mr.  C.  £.  Detmold  successfully  and  perma-  conquered  the  greater  part  of  it  under  the  Ife- 

nently  established  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  rovingian  king  Clovis;  the  latter  spread  souUi- 

the  zinc  and  Franklinite  ores  at  the  works  of  ward  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  Rliine,  exteod- 

tho  New  Jersev  zinc  company  (of  which  he  was  ing  tlieir  conquests  W.  as  far  as  the  Meuae,  and 

then  president),  by  smelting  the  residuum,  after  £.  as  far  as  tlie  head  of  the  Miun.    From  them 

the  zinc  had  been  driven  off,  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Main  derives  its 

making  the  white  oxide.    This  branch  of  in-  modem  name  of  Franconia.    The  Franks  fbrai 

dustry  is  calculated  to  become  one  of  much  im-  an  element  in  the  modem  population  of  France^ 

portanco,  as  the  iron  produced  from  this  resid-  as  well  as  of  8.  W.  Germany.    Their  two  di- 

uum  not  only  yields  a  bar  iron  of  remarkable  visions  had  separate  laws,  which  were  alter* 

purity,  fibre,  and  strength,  but  is  especially  wiu*d  collected  in  two  codes,  known  as  XavSs^ 

suited  to  the  manufacture  of  steel.    The  furnace  ica  and  Lez  Bipuariorum, 

in  which  this  iron  is  made  is  18  feet  high  and  FRASGATI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  In 

8}  feet  diameter  of  bo«th ;  it  produces  annually  the  Gampagna,  on  the  N.  W.  dedivity  of  the 

about  2.000  tons,  and  works  uninterrnptedly  Tnsculan  mount,  8  m.  £.  S.  £.  from  Borne; 

with  very  great  regularity.    The  pig  iron  pro-  pop.  about  5,000.    It  was  the  faTorite  somrner 

duced  is  almost  identical  in  character,  appear-  residence  of  the  Roman  nobilitj  and  car^naZt 
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for  Bomo  centuries ;  and  many  of  their  magni-  bolical  of  the  V2  disciplds  of  Christ,  the  maia 
ficent  villas  remain  as  monuments  of  the  taste  object  was  perfection  in  spiritual  life ;  such  aro 
and  opulence  of  their  proprietors.  Of  these  the  numerous  sodalities  \Lat.  sodalis^  a  com- 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  villa  Aldobrandini,  panion)  which  have  spread  from  Rome  all  over 
which  is  adorned  with  numerous  fountains,  the  world.  With  others  it  was  practical  phi- 
water  works,  and  paintings.  The  villa  Rutinel-  lanthropy ;  with  others,  penitential  works, 
la  was  once  the  property  and  abode  of  Lucien  There  were  fraternities  of  pilgrims ;  fraternities 
Bonaparte.  On  tlie  summit  of  the  mountain,  of  the  Passion,  whose  members  performed  mys- 
at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  teries  in  the  theatres ;  fraternities  of  merchants, 
the  sea,  and  about  2  miles  from  Frascati,  aro  tradesmen,  and  artisans;  and  fraternities,  liko 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  round  which  clustered  the/rair«;?<?n<//fce«,  who  flourished  in  the  south 
in  the  palmy  days  of  republican  and  imperial  of  France  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  century, 
Rome  the  villas  of  her  patricians,  orators,  and  who  took  upon  themselves  the  construction  and 
emperors.  repair  of  bridges,  roads,  and  hospitals,  the  keep- 
FRASER,  CnARLES,  an  American  artist,  born  ing  up  of  ferries,  and  tlie  security  of  the  high- 
In  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  20,  1782.  In  early  ways.  Many  ofthem  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
life  he  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  become  a  church ;  others  met  with  great  opposition,  and 
painter,  and  at  12  or  14  years  of  age  was  in  the  were  finally  suppressed  as  heretical.  Not  a  few 
habit  of  employing  his  pencil  to  depict  the  acquired  in  time  a  i>olitical  character,  or  con- 
scenery  of  Ciiarleston  and  its  neighborhood,  cealed  one  from  the  first  under  the  guise  of  re- 
His  friends,  however,  deeming  it  necessary  that  ligion.  The  brethren  of  tlie  white  caps,  so 
he  should  adopt  one  of  the  learned  professions,  called  from  their  peculiar  head  gear,  were  estab- 
at  the  age  of  16  he  became  a  student  of  law.  lished  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  in  the 
At  the  end  of  3  years  he  commenced  the  study  south  of  France  by  one  Durand,  a  carpenter. 
of  his  favorite  art,  but  becoming  discouraged  Their  professed  design  was  to  rid  the  country 
he  resnmed  his  legal  studies  in  1804,  and  in  of  the  marauders  disbanded  from  the  armies  of 
1807  was  admitted  to  practice.  By  close  atten-  Henry  11.  and  Philip  Augustus;  but  having  ac- 
tion to  business  ho  was  enabled  to  retire  at  the  complished  this,  they  undertook  to  forbid  the 
end  of  11  years  with  a  competency,  and  in  1818  lords  to  receive  dues  from  their  vassals^  and 
he  reembarked  in  the  career  of  an  artist.  The  were  consequently  soon  put  down.  During  the 
example  of  Malbone,  witli  whom  in  his  youth  struggle  between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Count 
he  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  induced  him  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  a  confraternity  of  white 
to  give  his  attention  to  miniature  painting,  a  brethren  was  founded  at  Toulouse  (1210),  in 
branch  of  the  art  which  he  has  followed  more  the  interest  of  Montfort,  and  was  opposed  by 
persistently  than  any  other,  and  in  which  he  the  black  company  attached  to  Count  Raymond. 
Iiaa  attained  eminent  success.  In  1825  he  paint-  The  whites  were  afterward  remembered  for 
ed  the  portrait  of  Lafayette,  and  probably  nearly  their  cruelty  at  the  taking  of  Lavaur  (1211). 
ererj  citizen  of  South  Carolina  distinguished  in  Of  other  associations,  both  orthodox  and  other- 
the  history  of  the  state  during  the  last  60  years  wise,  some  of  the  most  noted  aro  the  Beguins  or 
has  been  numbered  among  his  sitters.  He  has  Beghards  (see  Beguins)  ;  the  Alcxians,  called 
also  produced  many  portrait^  landscapes,  inte-  also  Lollarus,  Cellites,  and  Matemans,  who  de- 
riors,  historical  pieces,  and  pictures  of  genre  and  voted  themselves  to  works  of  benevolence,  and 
still  life,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  owned  in  have  left  much  of  their  spirit  to  tho  burial  so- 
SoQth  Carolina.  Mr.  Fraser  also  possesses  a  high  cieties  of  Cologne  and  other  European  cities ; 
repntation  in  tho  South  as  a  contributor  to  pe-  the  brothers  of  tho  common  life,  founded  about 
riodical  literature,  and  the  author  of  occasional  1380,  and  composed  mainly  of  clergymen  en- 
addresses.  Ho  has  produced  several  poems  gaged  in  copying  books;  tho  flagellants;  the 
oharacterized  by  elegance  of  diction  and  eleva-  calendar  brothers  of  Germany;  tho  brothers  of 
tion  of  thought.  In  1857  an  exhibition  of  his  death  of  tho  order  of  St.  Paul,  founded  at  Rouen 
collected  works  was  opened  in  Charleston,  num-  in  1620,  and  suppressed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. ; 
bering  813  miniatures,  and  139  landscapes  and  and  tho  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded 
other  pieces  in  oils.  by  St.  PJiilip  Neri  in  1548,  for  the  relief  of  pil- 
FRASER  RIVER.  See  Colttmbia,  British,  grims  and  others.  St.  John  of  God,  a  Portu- 
FRATERNITIES,  or  Confraternities  (Lat.  guesc,  established  in  the  16th  century  a  society 
fraternitaa,  brotherhood),  associations  of  men  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor,  the  members 
for  mutual  benefit  or  pleasure,  or  in  a  more  re-  of  which  were  known  in  Spain  as  brethren  of 
stricted  sense,  religious  societies  for  purposes  hospitality,  in  France  as  brethren  of  Christian 
of  piety  or  benevolence.  In  the  latter  meaning  love,  and  in  Germany  as  brethren  of  mercy, 
it  generally  designates  lay  organizations.  During  The  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools,  the 
the  middle  ages  such  fraternities  were  extremely  brethren  of  the  holy  crass,  and  many  similar 
popular,  and  scarcely  any  external  act  of  devotion,  associations  for  works  of  charity  and  education, 
ezoeptjoining  a  religious  order,  was  thought  more  are  now  spread  over  the  world.  Of  the  pnrely 
meritorions.  Many  sorts  ofthese  societies  might  lay  fraternities,  one  of  the  most  extensive  is 
be  mentioned.  With  some,  like  the  confrater-  the  benevolent  society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
nity  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  at  Paris  in  1168,  foanded  in  the  17th  century,  which  has  branchea 
and  composed  of  86  priests  and  86  laymen,  sym-  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.    In 
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the  city  of  Home  there  are  nearly  200  societies  law.    Bnt  it  is  oertain  that  there  is  a  large 
-whose  members  visit  the  hospitals,  bury  the  amount  of  craft,  and  a  very  canning  kind  of 
dead,  instruct  poor  children,  and  supply  por-  deception — active  or  passive— -of  which  the  law 
tionlcss  girls  with  dowers.    The  confraternity  takes  no  cognizance,  and  which  characterize  a 
of  St.  Yves,  composed  of  lawyers,  undertakes  very  large  proportion  of  the  common  transac- 
the  defence  of  the  poor  before  the  courts ;  that  tions  of  society.    Somewhere  the  law  draws  a 
of  the  pericolanti  protects  young  girls  whoso  line  between  Uiat  measure  and  that  manner  of 
virtue  is  in  danger ;  that  of  St.  Jerome,  delta  deception  against  which  it  directs  men  to  pro- 
earita^  is  specially  devoted  to  prisoners.    The  tect  themselves  by  their  own  caution,  under  U)e 
fraternity  of  St.  Giovanni  Decollato  attends  penalty  of  suffering  without  remedy  any  mis- 
culprits  to  execution.    T\\q  aacconi^  so  called  chiefs  which  may  result  from  their  want  of  skill 
from  a  peculiar  dress  which  conceals  the  face  or  care,  and  that  larger  or  deeper  or  more  im- 
and  prevents  the  wearer  from  being  recognized,  portant  kind  of  deception,  which  it  considers 
go  about  the  city  at  certain  times  barefooted  to  unreasonable  to  require  that  men  should  guard 
collect  alms  for  pious  purposes.    Among  fra-  themselves  from  without  its  aid,  and  which 
ternitics  may  be  numbered  several  congrega-  therefore  it  will  lay  a  strong  hand  upon  and 
tions  of  priests  who  apply  themselves  to  special  suppress  or  render  harmless  whenever  it  is  dc» 
objects,  and  generally  live  in  common,  without  tected.    But  where  thialine  is  drawn  it  would 
being  bound  by  the  ordinary  monastic  vows,  bo  impossible  to  declare  by  any  formula.    In* 
Such  are  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  organized  at  deed,  there  are  whole  classes  of  cases  in  which 
Home  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  1548,  for  mutual  it  may  be  considered  as  not  yet  settled  what  the 
editication ;  the  French  oratory  of  Jesus,  found-  law  is  in  this  respect.    Thus,  the  law  of  war- 
ed by  Cardinal  Berulle  in  1611,  for  the  reform-  ranty  has  been  expressly  founded  in  England 
ation  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  society  of  St.  Sul-  and  the  United  States  upon  the  rule  eavtat  emp' 
picius,  which  tiikes  an  active  share  in  the  cdu-  ior^  or,  let  the  buyer  beware ;  and  it  was  once 
cation  of  candidates  for  orders.  applied  almost  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  if  a 
FRAUD.    Tiiere  are  few  principles  of  law  buyer  did  not  choose  to  obtain  an  express  war- 
more  often  or  more  emphatically  asserted  than  ranty  of  the  thing  sold,  he  was  remediless,  what- 
that  fraud  avoids  every  contract  tainted  with  it,  ever  might  be  the  amount  of  deception  prac* 
and  annuls  every  transaction.    It  is  seldom  that  tised  upon  him,  or  rather,  whatever  might  be 
this  is  not  true ;  but  there  are  certain  rules  and  the  degree  or  the  way  in  which  he  was  permit- 
qualifications  wliich  must  be  known,  if  the  prac-  ted  to  deceive  himself.     But,  in  the  article 
ticol  application  of  the  principle  would  be  un-  Warranty,  we  shall  show  that  there  has  been 
derstood.    Thus,  fraud  does  not  so  much  make  an  important  modification  of  the  law  in  thisre- 
tho  contract  tainted  with  it  void,  ^  voidable,  spect. — While  it  is  impossible  to  state  predsely 
This  is  an  important  practical  distinction,  for  a  by  definition  what  frauds  the  law  will  recognize 
void  contract  has,  and  can  have,  no  efficacy  and  treat  as  such,  and  wlu^  it  will  not,  there 
whatever,  being  simply  nothing;  whereas  he  are  some  leading  principles  which  run  through 
who  is  defrauded  in  a  contract  or  transaction  tiie  ac^judication  on  this  subject,  and  may  hdp 
may  still  bo  on  the  whole  benefited  by  it,  and  to  a  just  understanding  of  thk  matter.    One  of 
he  may  certainly  waive  his  right  to  avoid  it  for  these  is,  that  the  fraud  must  be  material  to  the 
the  fraud ;  and  if  he  does  so,  the  fraudulent  party  contract  or  transaction,  and  as  it  were  enter 
cannot  insist  that  his  own  fraud  has  liberated  into  its  very  essence  and  substance;  and  the 
him  from  his  own  engagements,  and  annulled  best  test  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  question, 
his  obligations.    It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  legal  would  the  transaction  have  taken  place  if  the 
definition  of  fraud;  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  fraud  had  not  been  practised  ?    For  if  it  would 
any  deception  by  which  another  person  is  in-  not,  the  fraud  was  material.    Another  is,  that 
jured.    This  definition,  however,  leaves  it  ne-  the  fraud  must  work  an  actual  and  substantial 
cessary  to  explain  how  far  such  deception  may  injury,  for  mere  intention  or  expectation  is  not 
be  carried,  and  what  its  character  nmst  be,  be-  enough.    Another  is,  that  the  defrauded  |HUty 
fore  the  law  recognizes  it  as  fraud,  and  will  must  not  only  have  believed  in  point  of  fact  the 
permit  a  party  injured  by  it  to  find  legal  re-  false  statement,  but  must  have  had  a  ratimial 
dress,  cither  by  annulling  his  engagements  or  right  to  believe  i^  because  he  cannot  call  npon 
otherwise.    For  it  is  certain  that  all  deception  the  law  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences 
is  not  fraud  in  law.    The  Roman  civil  law  used  of  his  own  neglect  or  folly.    Here  the  law  looks 
the  phrase  dolus  malus,  evil  deceit,  to  express  the  carefully  at  tiie  injured  person^s  ability  to  pro- 
fraud  which  the  law  dealt  with.    We  have  no  tect  himself;  and  it  is  far  more  liberal  in  its 
similar  phrase  in  our  law,  but  we  have  nn  suppression  of  fraud,  or  in  remedying  its  conae- 
exactly  similar  distinction,  although  it  is  one  quences,  when  that  fraud  was  practised  asunst 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define,  or  even  to  illus-  one  who  from  age,  infirmity  of  mind  or  body, 
trate.    The  law  of  morality  and  of  religion  is  or  the  confidence  arising  from  a  fidnciaiy  re- 
plain  and  simple :  !^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  lation,  has  a  right  to  call  on  the  law  for  its  pro- 
Iiave  them  do  unto  you ;"  and  any  craft  or  cun-  tection.    Another  distinction  which  the  law 
niug,  any  concealment  or  prevarication,  or  con-  makes  is  founded  on  practical  reasons,  which 
sent  to  self-deception,  by  which  one  may  make  amount  indeed  to  a  necessity,  but  is  scfurcely 
gain  over  another,  is  clearly  a  violation  of  this  sustained  by  principles  of  morality ;  it  is  that 
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between  concealment  and  misrepresentation,  ing  and  signed  by  the  party  whom  it  was  sought 
In  some  branches  of  the  hiw,  as  that  of  insur-  to  cliarge.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  29th  year 
ance,  the  distinction  is  of  little  value,  but  gener-  of  Charles  11.  (1678),  tlio  "  statute  for  the  pre* 
ally  it  has  much  force.  Thus,  if  one  buys  goods  vention  of  frauds  and  perjuries'*  was  enacted; 
"wbo  is  at  the  time  insolvent,  but  says  nothing  and  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  shorter  name 
aboat  his  affairs,  the  sale  is  valid,  and  the  prop-  of  the  *^  statute  of  frauds."  It  has  been  doubt- 
erty  passes  to  the  buyer,  leaving  the  seller  only  ed  by  wise  lawyers  and  judges,  from  the  time  it 
his  cisLim  for  the  price.  But  if  the  buyer,  being  was  enacted  to  the  present,  whether  this  statute 
insolvent,  falsely  represents  himself  to  the  seller  has  not  caused  and  protected  as  many  frauds  as 
as  having  sufficient  resources  to  justify  the  sale  it  has  prevented.  But  the  same  reasons  which 
or  credit,  this  is  a  fraud  which  permits  the  seller  led  to  its  enactment  have  always  produced  a 
to  avoid  the  sale,  and  to  reclaim  the  goods,  prevailing  belief  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a  use- 
(See  Falsb  Pketknces.)  The  question  how  far  ful  statute.  Hence,  its  provisions  have  been 
one  is  booud  to  communicate  to  another  any  enacted  more  or  less  entirely,  or  declared  to  bo 
special  facts  which  he  knows,  or  indeed  any  law  by  adoption,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
information  which  ho  ))ossesses,  has  often  passed  states  of  the  Union.  In  no  one  of  them  is  the 
under  abjudication.  That  a  sale  is  not  void-  English  statute  verbally  copied;  and  perhaps 
abld  merely  because  the  buyer  knew  what  the  the  provisions  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  any 
seller  did  not,  and  bought  because  of  his  better  two  states.  But  they  all  copy  parts  of  the  ori- 
knowledge,  is  both  certain  and  obvious ;  and  ginal  statute,  and  most  of  tnem  enact  its  most 
perhaps  it  is  equally  certain  and  obvious  that  material  parts ;  and  the  diflfcrenco  between  the 
if  the  law  annulled  all  transactions  of  this  kind,  enactments  of  different  states  is,  generally  speak- 
a  very  large  i)roportion  of  all  the  buying  and  sell-  ing,  not  important.  The  reason  why  the  statute 
ing— of  all  that  goes  under  the  name  of  spec-  has  been  deemed  by  so  many  useless,  or  worse. 
Illation — must  come  to  an  end.  The  supremo  is,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  all 
court  of  the  United  States  has  distinctly  held  its  provisions,  or  even  its  more  important  ones, 
that  a  buyer  is  not  bound  to  communicate  to  a  universally  known.  Hence,  while  by  its  rcquirc- 
seller  extrinsic  circumstances  which  were  very  ment  of  written  evidence  it  tends  strongly  to 
material  to  the  price,  and  were  known  to  the  suppress  that  largo  class  of  frauds  which  was 
buyer  alone.  Still,  while  the  law  is  so  in  general,  founded  upon  mere  perjury,  it  tends  also  to  ex- 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  concealment  of  pose  innocent  parties  to  grievous  fraud  through 
special  knowledge  invalidates  a  transaction  their  ignorance  of  tliis  requirement.  They 
founded  upon  that  concealment.  It  has  also  make,  and  perhaps  carefully,  important  bargains, 
been  distinctly  held,  that  if  one  injures  another  with  all  the  details  well  adjusted ;  but  they  do 
by  snch  fraud  as  the  law  recognizes,  he  is  re-  not  take  the  precaution  to  have  their  agreements 
nionsible  although  not  interested  in  the  transac-  reduced  to  writing  and  verified  by  the  signature 
won,  and  not  himself  gaining  by  the  fraud;  as,  of  the  parties;  and  after  complying  with  their 
for  example,  when  one  knowingly  gives  false  part  of  the  bargain  in  good  faith,  they  learn  for 
recommendations  of  a  person  seeking  employ-  the  first  time  in  court,  or  from  their  counsel, 
ment. — It  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  doc-  that  their  bargain  gives  them  no  legal  right  nor 
trine  of  constructive  fraud,  or  that  by  which  the  remedy,  because  of  the  omission  of  that  which 
law  treats  as  fraudulent  certain  acts  which  have,  they  had  never  supposed  to  be  requisite.  "Wo 
or  which  are  adapted  to  have,  the  effect  of  fraud,  shall  proceed  to  give  the  most  general  rules  in 
although  none  bo  intended ;  as,  for  example,  if  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  statute  (mean- 
one  buys  a  chattel,  and  leaves  it,  however  hon-  ing  thereby  both  those  which  are  most  widely 
estly,  in  the  possession  of  the  seller,  this  is  a  adopted,  and  those  of  the  most  imi>ortant  and 
void  sale  as  against  a  third  party  who  buys  of  frequent  application)  which  have  been  sanction- 
the  seller  not  knowing  the  previous  sale.  This  ed  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States ; 
not  taking  away  what  one  buys  is  held  in  some  without,  however,  attempting  to  go  into  a  close 
oonrts  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  constructive  consideration  of  the  details  and  diversities  of 
fraud,  and  in  others  to  be  only  what  is  called  a  state  enactment  or  adjudication,  which  would 
badge  offraud,  or  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  be  inappropriate  in  a  work  like  this,  and  ini- 
indicating  fraud,  but  open  to  explanation.  (See  possible  within  tlie  space  which  can  be  given  to 
Sale.)  this  subject. — By  the  4th  section  of  the  English 
FRAUDS,  Statute  of.  This  is  a  very  pecn-  statute,  which  is  the  one  that  our  statutes  copy 
Har  law,  and  in  its  extent  and  systematic  form  most  frequently,  no  action  can  be  brought  upon 
is  qnite  unknown  out  of  the  British  empire  and  an  agreement  not  reduced  to  writing  and  signed 
the  United  States.  It  originated,  nearly  two  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by 
centuries  ago,  in  the  earnest  desire  of  eminent  some  person  by  him  authorized,  if  by  the  action : 
English  jurists  to  prevent  the  numerous  frauds  1,  any  executor  or  administrator  is  to  be  charged 
which  were  perpetrated  by  means  of  suborned  to  answer  damages  for  the  deceased  out  of  his 
and  peijured  witnesses ;  and  it  was  tliought  that  own  estate ;  2,  or  if  any  person  is  to  answer  for 
the  more  effectual  way  of  doing  this  would  be  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another ;  8, 
a  provision  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  or  upon  any  agreement  in  consideration  of  mar- 
commton  contracts  should  be  incapablo  of  legal  riage  ;  4,  or  upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of 
enforcement  unless  they  were  reduced  to  writ-  lancb,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  tliem ;  6, 
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or  any  agreement  not  to  bo  performed  within  until  after  tho  marriage,  is  not  a  promise  to  him, 
one  year  from  tho  making  thereof.  In  refer-  and  cannot  be  enforced  bj  Lim.  Tlie  4th  clause 
ence  to  all  these,  it  is  lield  that  a  signing  is  suffi-  relates  to  any  promise  or  contract  for  **tbe  sale 
cicnt  if  substantial,  although  not  literal  and  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any 
formal.  Thus,  if  in  a  letter  signed  by  tho  party,  interest  in  or  concerning  them."  The  veiy 
he  alludes  to  and  recognizes  the  agreement ;  so  broad  scope  of  this  phraseology  has  been  con- 
if  tho  party  writes  his  name  at  tho  beginning  siderably  curtailed  by  abjudication.  Thxia,  a 
or  in  any  part  of  the  agreement,  with  the  in-  contract  for  the  sole  of  growing  crops  may  bo 
tention  that  it  shall  verify  the  instrument  as  his  within  the  requirement  of  the  statute  or  witb- 
own ;  or  if  a  broker,  for  botli  parties  or  either  out  it,  according  to  curcumstances.  If  the  crop 
party,  writes  their  or  his  name  in  his  book,  they  is  already  reaped,  it  is  certainly  severed  from 
or  ho  assenting.  But  where,  as  in  some  of  our  tho  land,  and  is  of  course  a  mere  chattel;  but 
statutes,  the  w^ord  used  is  not  "  signed "  but  even  if  it  be  still  growing,  if  the  intention  of 
**'  subscribed,'*  there  it  has  been  said,  but  may  the  parties  be  to  reap  it  when  grown  and  re« 
not  be  certain,  that  the  name  must  bo  written  movo  it  at  once  from  the  land,  this  is  not  held 
at  the  bottom  of  the  agreement.  So  tho  name  to  bo  a  contract  for  a  sale  of  an  interest  in 
may  be  printed,  or  written  in  pencil.  An  agent  lands ;  and  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  a  sale 
may  sign,  and  may  sign  sufficiently  although  he  of  mulberry  trees  in  a  nursery.  While  there  is 
write  only  his  own  namo ;  and  any  ratification  some  uncertainty  in  the  cases,  we  think  the 
of  his  signature  would  bo  equivalent  to  a  pre-  same  rule  of  construction  applies  to  growing 
vious  authority.  But  one  of  tho  contracting  gross,  trees,  or  fruits,  making  writing  unneces- 
paities  cannot  sign  as  the  agent  of  the  other,  sary  for  the  enforcement  of  a  contract  respect- 
An  auctioneer  or  his  clerk,  or  a  broker,  may  be  ing  them.  A  mere  license  to  nse  land  for  some 
agent  for  either  party  or  both ;  and  his  entry  special  purpose,  as  to  stack  hay,  or  leave  a 
of  the  name  of  a  seller  or  purchaser,  at  the  time  wagon  on  it  for  a  short  tune,  is  not  a  bargain 
of  the  sale,  satisfies  tho  requirement  of  the  stat-  for  an  interest  in  lands.  But  a  contract  to  con- 
ute,  unless  there  be  some  agreement  or  condi-  vey  lands  for  certain  services  is  within  the  stat- 
tion  to  tho  contrary.  The  written  agreement  ute ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  writing,  and  tlie  scr- 
necd  not  be  in  any  precise  or  regular  form,  but  vices  be  rendered,  the  party  rendering  them 
must  contain  all  the  substantial  elements  of  the  cannot  enforce  the  contract  or  Lave  the  lands ; 
bargain.  In  England,  and  in  some  of  our  states,  but  he  may  sue  for  the  value  of  his  services, 
as  in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  it  must  and  in  determining  that  value,  tlie  value  of  the 
recite  the  consideration  of  tho  contract.  In  lands  may  be  taken  into  consideration.  Tlie 
others,  as  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  5th  clause  relates  to  an  agreement  "  that  is  not 
Tennessee,  and  Texas,  if  the  promise  bo  in  writ-  to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the  mak- 
ing and  signed,  tho  consideration  may  be  proved  ing  thereof  Here,  the  important  principle 
by  other  evidence.  The  agreement  may  be  con-  has  become  well  settled,  that  a  contract  or 
tained  in  letters,  and  written  on  several  pieces  agreement  is  not  within  the  statute,  and 
of  pai>er,  if  they  are  such  that  they  can  bo  read  therefore  need  not  be  in  writing,  if  it  be  in 
together  consistently  with  their  purpose  and  reality  and  in  good  faith  capable  of  a  full  and 
character.  And  if  a  contract  be  severable  in  its  substantial  performance  within  one  year,  un- 
own  nature,  and  in  some  ofits  parts  the  statutory  less  extraordinary  circumstances  interfere  to 
requirement  is  satisfied  and  in  somo  not,  tho  pi-event  it ;  and  this  principle  is  applied  even 
contract  is  still  enforceable  for  those  parts  which  where  the  parties  themselves  do  not  contem- 
comply  with  the  statute.  If  a  written  contract  plate  any  performance  of  the  contract  within 
be  sued,  it  may  be  shown  in  defence  that  it  has  a  year  from  tho  making  of  it  Thus,  if  one 
been  altered.  But  if  a  plaintiff  rests  upon  his  agrees  to  work  for  another  "  for  one  ycM," 
written  contract,  but  can  maintain  his  action  by  no  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  service  being 
it  only  by  showing  that  it  was  orally  altered,  it  fixed,  he  has  a  right  to  begin  instantly,  and 
is  no  longer  tho  written  contract  on  which  he  then  all  his  service  will  be  rendered  within  the 
rests,  and  the  action  is  defeated.  Of  tho  special  year,  and  tho  contract  need  not  be  in  writing. 
clauses,  the  2d,  relating  to  a  promise  *'  to  answer  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  if  a  contract 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another,^*  which  should  have  been  in  writing,  bnt  is  not, 
makes  this  statute  cover  all  guarantees ;  and  it  is  wholly  perfonned  on  one  side,  and  is  such 
is  of  great  importance  in  respect  to  them.  But  that  nothing  remains  but  the  payment  of  the 
it  will  bo  raoro  convenient  to  state  the  law  in  consideration  money,  there  are  manr  cases  in 
this  behalf  under  the  title  Guarantee.  The  which  an  action  may  be  maintained  in  soma 
8d  clause,  which  relates  to  promises  "in  con-  form  for  the  money  due. — Another  section f the 
sideration  of  marriage,^'  is  held  not  to  apply  to  17th  of  the  English  statute)  enacts  that  *'no 
a  promise  or  contract  to  marry,  but  to  all  prom-  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or 
ises  of  settlement,  advancement,  or  other  pro-  merchandises,  for  the  price  of  £10  or  upward, 
vision  in  view  of  marriage,  and  therefore  all  shall  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept 
these  must  be  in  writing  and  signed.  And  it  part  of  tho  goods  so  sold  and  actually  receive 
must  be  a  promise  to  the  other  party ;  thus  a  the  same,  or  give  something  by  way  w  eameit 
promise  of  an  advancement  made  to  a  daughter,  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment,"  or 
m  writing,  not  known  to  tiie  intended  husband  that  somo  note  or  memorandum  oe  signed  ai 
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before.  This  provision,  in  some  form  or  other,  thing  which  has  an  actual  value,  though  a  small 
is  very  common  in  tlie  United  States.  The  one,  may  suffice.  Thus,  a  dime,  or  even  a  cent, 
sum  is  variously  fixed,  in  different  states,  at  might  bo  sufficient,  but  not  a  straw  or  a  chip, 
about  $30  to  $50,  rarely  less  or  more.  The  though  it  were  called  "  earnest  money ;"  it 
principal  questions  which  have  arisen  under  would  bo  safe,  however,  if  earnest  were  relied 
this  clause  are,  what  delivery  and  acceptance,  upon  as  clinching  the  bargain  (to  use  an  old 
or  what  earnest,  or  what  part  ])ayment,  will  phrase),  to  give  money  of  some  real  and  con- 
satisfy  the  statute,  so  as  to  make  the  writing  siderable  value.  So,  part  payment  has  the  same 
unnecessary.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  bo  effect  as  earnest  money ;  but  it  must  be  an  ac- 
both  delivery  and  acceptance.  A  meets  B,  and  tual  part  payment.  Therefore,  if  the  seller  owes 
they  agree  orally  that  A  shall  buy  100  bales  the  buyer,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  bargain  that 
of  cotton  which  B  has  for  sale,  for  $25,000.  B  the  debt  shall  be  discharged  and  be  considered 
sends  the  cotton  forthwith  to  A's  store.  This,  as  a  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid,  the  contract 
according  to  common  law,  conii)lctes  the  sale  must  nevertheless  be  in  writing,  because  this  is 
and  B's  right  to  demand  the  price.  But,  by  not  a  part  payment  within  the  meaning  and  re- 
tho  statute  of  frauds,  if  there  bo  no  note  or  quirementof  the  statute.  If,  however,  the  debt 
memorandum  in  writing  signed  by  A,  he  may  were  certainly  and  irrevocably  discharged,  as 
instantly,  and  without  assigning  any  reason,  by  the  giving  up  of  a  note  of  hand,  the  decision 
send  all  the  cotton  back  to  B.  As  to  what  is  might  be  otherwise.  The  difficult  question  has 
a  delivery,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  it  is  been  much  considered,  whether  a  bargain  that 
any  transfer  of  possession  and  control,  made  by  A  should  make  and  sell  a  certain  article  to  B, 
the  seller,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  thing,  which 
putting  the  goods  out  of  his  hands  and  into  the  must  be  in  writing,  or  a  mere  bargain  whereby 
hands  of  the  buyer.  It  may  be  an  actual  deliv-  B  hires  A  to  work  for  him  in  a  certain  way, 
ery ;  or  it  may  bo  constructive,  as  by  the  de-  which  need  not  be  in  writing.  Perhaps  no 
livery  of  the  key  of  a  warehouse,  or  making  an  better  rule  or  principle  for  deciding  this  ques- 
ontry  in  the  books  of  the  warehouse  keeper,  or  tion  can  be  found  than  the  following.  A  con- 
the  delivery  of  an  endorsed  bill  of  lading,  or  tract  to  buy  a  thing  presently,  which  the  seller 
even  pointing  out  as  the  buyer's  own  massy  has  not  now,  is  just  as  much  within  the  re- 
goods  that  are  difficult  of  removal,  as  timber  quirement  of  the  statute  as  a  bargain  for  a  pres- 
in  a  dock,  or  a  large  stack  of  hay.  So  a  part  ent  sale ;  and  if  by  the  bargain  the  seller  may 
may  be  delivered  for  the  whole,  and  carry  with  himself  buy,  or  make,  or  procure  in  any  way 
it  constructively  the  delivery  of  the  whole.  On  he  likes,  the  things  he  agrees  to  sell,  this  is 
the  other  hand,  as  to  what  constitutes  accept-  only  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  and 
ance,  we  must  look  mainly  at  the  intention  of  must  be  in  writing.  But  if  the  seller,  and  ho 
the  party ;  for  if  he  so  acts  as  to  manifest  his  alone,  is,  by  the  bargain,  to  manufacture  these, 
assent  to  the  delivery,  and  his  intention  to  ac-  and  in  a  certain  way  and  of  certain  materials, 
cept  and  retain  the  goods,  or  so  as  to  justify  or  after  a  certain  model,  or  if  in  any  way  it  ap- 
the  seller  in  believing  that  the  buyer  so  assents  pears  that  the  seller  is  to  make  certain  things 
and  intends,  this  will  have  the  effect  of  fixing  and  charge  therefor  a  price  for  his  labor,  skill, 
his  liability  for  the  price,  whatever  be  the  and  material,  although  all  these  are  included  in 
way  in  which  he  expresses  this  assent  and  in-  the  mere  sale  price  of  the  article,  then  it  is  a 
tention.  Hence,  mere  delay,  or  holding  the  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  the  goods,  and 
goods  for  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  is  an  not  merely  a  contract  for  their  sale,  and  it  need 
assent  and  acceptance.  But  as  he  has  a  right  not  be  in  writing.  The  statute  itself,  both  in 
to  examine  the  goods  and  see  whether  ho  England  and  the  United  States,  speaks  of  part 
chooses  to  accept  them,  he  must  be  allowed  payment  only ;  but  courts  of  equity,  both  there 
time  enough  for  this  purpose ;  and  his  silence  and  here,  have  strongly  inclined  to  the  rule,  that 
during  a  period  of  time  that  is  not  more  than  part  performance  of  any  of  the  contracts  within 
sufficient  for  this  is  not  evidence  of  acceptance,  the  statute  of  frauds  shall  have  the  same  effect 
It  has  been  much  questioned  whether  the  sale  that  part  payment  has  upon  a  contract  of  sale 
of  shares  or  stocks  in  incorporated  companies,  by  the  statute.  There  has  been  some  doubt 
as,  for  example,  in  corporations  for  manu-  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  rule; 
facturing  purposes,  for  railroads,  and  the  like,  but  it  may  now  bo  considered  as  settled,  that 
is  a  sale  of  "  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises"  courts  of  equity,  or  courts  of  law  having  equity 
within  the  meaning  and  operation  of  the  stat-  powers  (as  most  American  courts  of  law  now 
nte.  In  England  the  prevailing  authority  is  have),  will  enforce  an  oral  contract  which 
that  these  shares  are  not  ''goods,  wares,  or  should  have  been  in  writing,  provided  there 
merchandises"  within  the  statute,  and  therefore  has  been  an  actual  and  substantial  part  perform- 
the  bargain  need  not  bo  in  writing.  Perhaps  ance  of  it  by  the  party  sought  to  be  charged, 
the  prevailing  rule  in  the  United  States  is  the  — There  are  other  sections  in  the  English  statute, 
other  way.  But  the  authorities  are  to  some  and  in  some  of  our  American  statutes  of  frauds, 
extent  conflicting,  and  the  question  may  not  be  or  statutes  for  analogous  purposes,  which  pre- 
considered  as  settled.  As  to  giving  any  thing  scribe  in  what  way  Wills  must  be  made,  others 
by  way  of  earnest  (the  exact  words  of  the  Eng-  which  relate  to  Trusts  ;  and  others  to  Leases, 
lish   statute  are  *4q  earnest"),  almost  any  which  will  be  considered  under  those  titles^ 
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FRAUynOFER,  Joseph  ton,  a  Gcrmnn  opti-  snn,  and  in  tliis  case  the  spots  may  dissppctr 
cian,  born  in  Straubing,  Bavaria,  March  6, 1787,  with  tho  removal  of  tiie  cause ;  the  sabjects  of 
died  June  7,  1826.  The  son  of  a  glazier,  ho  ex-  it  are  conmionly  of  light  complexion*  Freckle 
eroiscd  in  boyhood  the  trade  of  his  father.  Hero-  is  unattended  with  itching  or  pun,  and  is  i 
ceivcd  little  educatioD,  studied  the  laws  of  optics  blemish  rather  than  a  disease,  xreatment  hat 
in  the  intervals  of  labor,  and  in  1806  was  taken  very  little  influence  over  it.  Mr.  Wilson  ("  Div- 
as optician  into  an  establishment  for  the  manu-  cases  of  the  Skin")  recommends  a  lotion  contain- 
facture  of  mathematical  instruments.  He  grad-  ing  5  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury 
ually  made  himself  familiar  with  astronomy  and  to  half  a  pint  of  bitter  almond  emulsion. 
mathematics,  and  united  with  Reichenbach  and  FREDEGONDA,  a  Frankish  queen,  the  rival 
Utzschneider  in  founding  at  Bonodict-Beurn  an  of  tho  famous  Brunchaut,  bom  about  645,  died 
establishment  for  the  fabrication  of  dioptrio  in-  in  596.  Her  beauty  having  attracted  the  at- 
struments,  which  was  transferred  to  Munich  in  tention  of  Chilperio  I.,  king  of  Neustria,  die 
1819.  He  manufactured  the  finest  crown  glass,  became  his  concubine.  She  contrived  by  a 
much  superior  to  tho  English,  for  aohromatio  trick  the  repudiation  of  the  queen,  Andoverai 
telescopes  and  prisms,  and  invented  a  machine  but  was  disappointed  in  her  scneme  by  the  aee- 
for  polishing  surfaces  in  parabolic  segments,  a  ond  marriage  of  Chilperio  with  Gakoinda,  a 
heliomcter,  microscope,  and  the  celebrated  par-  Visigoth  princess  and  sister  of  Brunehant,  or 
allactic  telescope  of  tho  observatory  of  Dorpat.  Brunehildc,  who  had  been  married  to  his  broth- 
By  using  fine  prisms  that  were  free  from  veins  er  Siegbert,  king  of  Austrasia.  Attributing 
he  discovered  about  590  black  lines  crossing  the  this  marriage  to  the  influence  of  the  Auttrasian 
solar  spectrum,  and  projected  the  most  impor-  queen,  Fredegonda  vowed  deadly  hatred  to 
tant  of  these  in  a  drawing  of  the  spectrum.  Sim-  both  sisters.  She  removed  Galsninda  by  aasaa- 
ilar  lines  he  found  in  the  spectra  of  the  moon  sination,  became  her  successor,  and  brought 
and  of  some  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  but  about  a  war  of  the  two  brothers,  in  wmch 
none  in  artificial  white  light.  Upon  his  tomb  Siegbert  was  victorious,  but  soon  fell  through 
is  the  inscription :  Approximavit  tidera.  the  hands  of  her  assassins  (575).    Bmnehaut, 

FRAYSSIXOUS,  Dexis  Luc,  count,  a  French  who  became  her  captive,  escaped  death  and  re- 
prelate,  born  in  Curii^res,  department  of  Avcyron,  turned  to  her  own  country ;  but  Merovena,  the 
May  9,  1765,  died  in  St.  G^niez,  Bee.  12, 1841.  son  of  Chilperio  by  his  first  wife,  who  had  been 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Sulpioian  seminary  secretly  married  to  her,  fell  a  victim  to  the  re- 
of  Laon  at  Paris,  was  admitted  to  orders  in  1789,  venge  of  his  stepmother.  A  seriea  of  atrocious 
disappeared  during  the  revolutionary  persecu-  crimes  followed.  Pretextatus  was  treacherously 
tion,  and  began  at  Paris  in  1803  the  conferences  murdered;  Clovis,  the  brother  of  Meroveui^ 
upon  the  proofs  of  Christianity  which  were  the  was  executed  on  the  false  accuaation  of  having 
basis  of  his  reputation.  His  eloquence  and  genius  caused  tho  death  of  Frodegonda'a  8  children, 
attracted  the  cultivated  youth  of  tho  capitsd,  who  were  carried  away  by  an  epidemic ;  the 
and  operated  effectively  against  tho  reigning  mother  of  the  princes  was  strangled,  their  «•- 
philosophy.  When  in  1809  the  French  empire  ter  outraged  and  confined  in  a  convent.  Finally, 
came  into  collision  with  the  holy  see,  his  confer-  she  contrived  tho  assassination  of  her  husband. 
cnccs  were  interrupted,  and  in  1811  he  retired  and  assumed  tho  government  in  the  name  of 
to  Aveyron,  and  returned  only  with  the  Bour-  her  son  Clotaire.  She  now  auocessAiUy  re- 
bons.  In  Oct.  1814,  he  resumed  his  conferences,  sumed  the  war  against  Austrasia,  and  renaained 
and  was  made  successively  royal  preacher,  bishop  in  power  till  her  death, 
of  Ilcrmopolis  in  partibus,  grand  master  of  the  FREDERIC.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Hd.,  bordering 
university  (1822),  member  of  tho  French  acado-  on  Penn.,  and  separated  from  Va.  on  the  8.  If. 
my,  peer  of  France,  and  minister  of  ecclesiastical  by  the  Potomao  river ;  area,  about  770  aa.  n. ; 
afifairs  (1824).  He  recalled  the  Jesuits  into  the  pop.  in  1850, 40,987,  of  whom  8,918  were  aiavea. 
schools  and  churches.  In  1 880  ho  was  intrusted  A  oranch  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Vir^ia,  called 
by  Charles  X.  with  the  education  of  tho  duke  of  South  mountain,  runs  along  its  western  boidefi 
Bordeaux,  whom  he  soon  after  accompanied  into  but  most  of  tho  land  in  the  central  and  easCem 
exile.  He  returned  to  France  in  1838,  after  parts  is  undulating.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  wdl 
which  he  lived  in  retirement.  His  principal  watered  by  the  Monocacy  river,  Ootoctin,  PiM^ 
works  are  funeral  orations  on  the  prince  of  Linganore,  and  Bennett'a  creeks.  It  ooniuti 
Conde,  Cardinal  Talleyrand,  and  Louis  XVIII. ;  of  decomposed  limestone  or  slate.  prodnoiQg 
a  treatise  on  the  '^  True  Principles  of  the  Liber-  abundantly  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  potatoes 
ty  of  the  Gallican  Church  ;^'  and  a  collection  and  pasturage.  In  1850  it  yielded  more  hntter 
of  his  conferences  under  the  title  of  a  "De-  and  hay  than  any  other  conn^^  the  atate^  and 
fence  of  Christianity."  moro  wheat  than  any  except  Waahingtoo.  Ilia 

FRECKLE    (lentigo^    ephelis    lentiformis).  prodnctiona  that  year  amounted  to  781,864 

True  freckle  is  cliaracterized  by  the  presence  bushels  of  wheat,  788,608  of  Indian  oorn,  180|* 

of  small  round  yellow  spots,  never  larger  than  928  of  oats,  28,888  tons  of  hay,  and  788,064 

a  lentil,  scattered   chiefly  over  the  face,  neck,  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  a  great  nomlMir  cf 

chest,  and  hands.  It  is  commonly  constitutional,  mills  and  factories,  70  ohuroheai  7  newnqMr 

appearing  in  childhood  and  lasting  during  life,  offices,  and  5,182  pupils  attendinffpabUoaooooliL 

Sometimes  it  seems  caused  by  exposure  to  the  Copperi  iron,  manganesei  ezoeUeiit  Hnwifoii^ 
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and  fine  white  marble  are  among  the  most  val-  soon  after  lost,  through  the  battle  of  Prague 

vable  mineral  prodacts.    Facilities  for  trans-  (Nov.  8,  1620)  rapidly  won  by  his  cousin  Max- 

portation  Arom  the  interior  are  numerous,  as  the  imilian  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  Catholio 

ooonty  is  traversed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  league.    Leaving  the  crown,  the  insignia,  and 

railroad^  and  has  on  its  S.  W.  border  the  Poto-  the  charter  of  Bohemia,  Frederic  hastily  escaped 

mac  river  and  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  canal,  to  Ilolland,  and  lived  in  exile,  under  the  ban 

Capital,  Frederic  City.    II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  of  the  empire  and  persecuted  by  ridicule,  till 

abounding  in  magnificent  mountain  scenery ;  his  death. 

area,  878  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,975,  of  whom  IL  DENMARK. 

8,294  were  slaves.    It  occupies  part  of  the  great  FREDERIC  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of 

Talley  of  Virginia,  is  highly  productive,  well  Christian  VII.  and  the  princess  Caroline  Ma- 

coltivated,  and  in  all  respects  one  of  the  richest  tilda,  born  Jan.  28, 1768,  died  Dec.  8, 1839.    He 

portions  of  the  state.    Two  or  three  smaU  af-  was  declared  regent  at  the  age  of  16.    His  ed- 

naents  of  the  Potomac  supply  it  with  good  ucation  had  been  much  neglected,  but  he  rem- 

water  power.    The  staples  are  grain,  butter,  edied  this  misfortune  by  great  natural  intelli- 

Bnd  live  stock ;  in  1850  the  productions  amount-  gence,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  capacity  for 

ed  to  311,060  bushels  of  wheat,  199,  242  of  In-  observation.    With  the  help  of  his   minister 

dlan  corn,  50,701  of  oats,  6,433  tons  of  hay.  Count  Bernstorff  he  applied  himself  to  the  abo- 

and   193,894  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  78  lition  of  feudal  serfdom,  the  reformation  of  the 

mills,  11  factories,  1  iron  furnace,  1  foundery,  7  criminal  code,  the  breaking  up  of  monopolies, 

tanneries,  81  churches,  and  360  pupils  attending  the  establishment  of  a  better  financial  system, 

public  schools.    Blue  limestone  is  abundant.  A  and  the  prohibition,  earlier  than  any  other  gov- 

railroad  extends  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Win-  ernment,  of  the  slave  trade.    March  16,  1793, 

cheater,  the  capital,  and  turnpike  roads  inter-  was  the  date  of  the  edict  against  the  slave 

sect  the  county  in  all  directions.    Value  of  real  trade,  providing  for  its  enforcement  on  and  after 

estate  in  1856,  $5,742,751.  Jan.  1,  1804.    In  1797  Bernstorff  died ;  he  had 

FREDERIC  CITY,  the  capital  of  Frederic  recommended  to  the  regent  to  observe  a  strict 
CO.,  Md.,  situated  on  Carroll's  creek,  2  m.  from  neutrality  in  the  wars  of  the  epoch,  but  this 
its  mouth  in  Monocacy  river,  and  60  m.  W.  of  soon  became  impossible.  In  1797  the  Danish 
Baltimore;  pop.  in  1850,  6,028.  A  branch  rail-  admiral  Steen  Bille  gained  a  complete  victory 
road  8  m.  long  connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  over  the  Tripolitans,  who  had  for  some  time 
and  Ohio  railroad.  It  is  a  well  built  city,  with  disturbed  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
wide  regular  streets,  lined  with  houses  of  brick  in  1800  the  regent  concluded  a  convention  with 
or  stone.  It  contained  in  1850  a  handsome  England,  whose  claim  of  right  to  search  Dan- 
coart  house,  a  gaol,  12  churches,  3  banks,  an  ish  merchantmen  for  goods  contraband  of  war 
insorance  office,  various  scientific  and  literary  had  led  to  much  recrimination,  and  even  some 
institutes,  5  newspaper  offices,  3  founderies  acts  of  open  hostility.  But  in  Dec.  1800,  Den« 
and  machine  shops,  a  falling  mill,  a  woollen  mark  having  signed  the  maritime  confederacy 
factory,  2  rope  factories,  12  corn  and  flour  mills,  with  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  on  terms 
8  saw  mills,  a  paper  mill,  and  several  other  man-  similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  the 
niaotories.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  college  with  90  flames  of  war  broke  out  afresh.  Every  Danish 
Btadents,  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  of  a  vessel  in  English  ports  was  seized  on  Jan.  14, 
house  for  novices  of  the  same  order,  and  of  a  1801.  On  March  20,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nel- 
convent  and  academy  of  the  Visitation  nuns,  son  second  in  command,  entered  the  Cattegat 
Its  trade  is  extensive,  and  the  surrounding  with  a  fleet  of  47  vessels,  18  of  which  were  line- 
country  is  remarkably  productive.  of-battle  ships.    The  regent  was  summoned  to 

FREDERIC,  the  name  of  several  monarchs  withdraw  from  the  neutral  convention,  and  to 

and  princes,  arranged  below  under  their  respect-  open  his  ports  to  the  English.    The  demand 

ive  countries  in  the  following  order :  Bohemia,  was  rejected,  and  a  furious  engagement  follow- 

Denmark,  Germany,  Prussia  (including  Bran-  ed,  in  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  almost  anni- 

denburg).  Saxony,  and  Wtlrtemberg.  hilated.    An  armistice  was  now  concluded  for 

L  BOHEMIA.  14  weeks,  during  which  Denmark  consented  to 

FREDERIC,  elector  palatine  (V.)  and  king  withdraw  from  the  maritime  confederacy,  and 

of  Bohemia,  born  in  Amberg  in  1596,  died  in  this  led  to  a  peace,  when  the  confederacy  was 

ICentz,  Nov.  19,  1632.    He  was  the  son  of  the  broken  up  by  the  assassination  of  the  czar  Paul, 

elector  Frederic  IV.,  and,  by  his  mother,  grand-  June  24,  1801.    Frederic,  however,  persisted 

son  of  William   I.  of  Orange.      He  received  in  the  policy  of  neutrality,  and  on  Aug.  8, 

a  careful  education,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  1807,  a  British  fleet  again  passed  the  strait  at 

palatinate  in  1610  as  a  minor,  married  Elizabeth,  Elsinore,  and  appeared  off  Copenhagen.    The 

daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  became  the  prince  was  summoned  to  an  alhance  with  Eng- 

leader  of  the  Protestant  union,  and  in  the  2d  land,  to  surrender  his  fleet,  his  capital,  and  his 

year  of  the  80  years'  war  (1619)  was  elected  castle  at  Elsinore.    The  British  envoy  assured 

king  of  Bohemia  by  the  revolted  people.  Indue-  him  that  Denmark  should  lose  nothing,  and 

edbyhisambitiouswife,  who  preferred '*«ai£«r-  that  his   new  allies,   the  English  garrisons, 

hraut  with  a  king  to  roast  beef  with  an  elec-  would  pay  for  every  thing  they  needed.    Upon 

tor,"  he  accepted  the  regal  crown,  which  he  his  renisal,  the  capital  was  bombard^  for  8 
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days  (Sept.  2-5).     A  capitulation  was  then  lU.  OEBlliOSTT. 

made,  the  Hcct  was  transtterred  to  a  British  ad-  FREDERIO  I.,  emperor  of  GermaDT, 

miral,  tho  arsenal  and  docks  were  destroyed,  named  Barbarosaa  (Kedbeard),  son  of  Doka 

and  every  ship  and  boat,  as  well  as  every  avail-  Frederic  II.  of  Swabia,  and  Judith,  danghter  of 

able  piece  of  timber,  rope,  or  shipwright's  tool,  Henry  the  Black,  dako  of  Bavaria,  bom  in  1121, 

were  carried  off  to  England.    Denmark  threw  drowned  Jmie  10,   1190.    His  nncle,  Conrad 

herself  at  once  into  tho  arms  of  France,  and  III.,  the  first  German  emperor  of  the  home  of 

Bent  forth  a  fleet  of  privateers  which  preyed  in-  Bwabia  (Uohenstanffen),  hadao  entirely  won  the 

cessantly  npon  Britisli  commerce.    The  father  confidence  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  both 

of  the  Danish  regent,  the  unhappy  Christian  Italy  and  Germany,  that  npon  his  recommendar 

YII.,  died  March  12, 1808,  and  Frederic  ascend-  tion  Frederic,  then  duke  of  Swabia,  was  nnani- 

od  tho  throne.    He  had  been  married  in  1790  mously  elected  his  successor  (1162).    His  ele- 

to  the  daughter  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cas-  vation  was  received  throaghont  Enrope  with 

sel.    On  Dec.  10,  1809,  Sweden  signed  away  marked  satisfaction.     After  redudng  several 

Finland  to  Russia ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  revolted  Italian  cities  and  receiving  ue  crown 

following  month,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  he  went  to  Rome,  reCstal^ 

Denmark  with  Sweden  which  was  designed  to  lished  the  pope^s  supremacy  there,  which  hod 

reestablish  the  good  relations  of  the  two  coun-  been  shaken  by  Aniold  of  Brescia,  and  was 

tries.    Both  were  exhausted  by  the  wars  of  crowned   emperor,  but   not   until  the   popo 

their  great  neighbors,  and  both  soon  became  (Adrian  IV.)  had  obliged  him  to  peifmn  sev- 

subject  to   the  imperious  rule  of  Napoleon,  end  humiliating  cerenK>nies  which  JPrederic  was 

Denmark  remaine<l  his  most  faithful  ally,  and  afterward  enraged  to  leam  that  the  Romans  re- 

sulfered  accordingly.    In  1814  she  was  robbed  garded  as  acts  of  temporal  vassalage.    His  next 

of  Norway,  in  exchange  for  which  she  received  care  was  to  pacify  the  empire  by  settling  the 

Pomornnia,  which  she  afterward  ceded  to  Prus-  disputes  between  the  archbishop  of  Mcnti  and 

sia.     Frederic  was  at  last  compelled  to  send  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  diffi- 

10,000  men  to  tho  allied  army  against  the  culties  concerning  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.    Bb 

French  emperor.    The  state  had  become  bank-  reduced  Boleslas  of  Poland  to  yassalage,  and 

rupt  in  1818.    The  peace  brought  with  it  an  in  6  years  had  restored  the  empire  to  the 

immense  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions ;  and  prosperity  which  it  ei\]oyed  under  Henry  HI. 

real  estate  remained  at  a  great  depreciation  of  lie  now  turned  his  attention  again  to  Italy, 

value  as  late  as  182C.    The  wisdom  and  devo-  where  the  smaller  towns  were  groaning  under 

tion  of  tho  king  gradually  brought  about  im-  the  oppression  of  Milan^  and  in  1168  he  q;>pear* 

provement  in  general  affairs.    A  national  bank  ed  before  the  latter  city  with  115,000  troops 

was  reestablished.    The  farmers  were  allowed  and  forced  it  to  submission.    It  soon  rebelled 

to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind.    Order  was  restored  again,  and  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  and 

to  tho  finances,  and  confidence  returned.    The  its  innabitants  exiled.    Meanwhile  Pope  Adrian 

last  part  of  Fredericks  reign  is  remarkable  for  had  died  (1159),  and  Alexander  HI.  oeen  cfao- 

the  establishment  of  a  representative  council  as  sen  to  succeed  him.    Frederio,  however,  sop- 

a  popular  branch  of  tho  government  (May  28,  ported  an  antipope,  Victor  lY.,  and  Alexander 

1831),  which  was  received  by  his  subjects  with  was  forced  to  take  reflige  in  Fkwuce.    "Victor 

every  demonstration  of  Joy.  died  in  1164,  and  the  emperor  thereopon  aot  np 

FREDERIO  VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  son  and  another  antipope,  who  took  the  title  of  Fisseai 

successor  of  Christian  VIII.,  bom  in  Copenha-  IIL,  and  crowned  the  emperor  and  lus  consort 

gen,  Oct  6,  1808,  ascended  the  throne  Jan.  20,  a  second  time  in  the  chnroh  of  8t  Peter  it 

1848.    Uis  mother  was  the  princess  Oharlotte  Rome  in  1167.    The  Lombard  citiMb  which 

Frederica,  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.     From  had  formed  a  nowerfol  leagne  against  Irederiq 

1826  to  1828  he  travelled  in  various  parts  of  next  awakenea  the  imperial  resentment,  hot  a 

Europe,  and  studied  in  Geneva.    He  was  mar-  terrible  pestilence  whion  broke  out  in  hia  amy 

ried  Nov.  1,  1828,  to  the  princess  Wilhelmina  dissipated  all  his  plans  and  forced  him  to  re* 

Maria  of  Denmark,  whom  he  divorced  in  1837.  turn  to  Germany  in  disguise,  with  only  a  ftw 

and  in  the  same  year  he  was  removed  by  royal  followers.    The  cities  of  Lombwndy  now  ooo* 

order  to  Fredericia  in  Jutland.    His  exile  end-  solidated  their  leagne.    The  defences  of  IQan 

ed  with  his  father^s  accession  to  tho  throne  in  were  restored,  and  a  new  city  sprang  np  fn  a 

1889.    In  June,  1841,  he  was  married  to  the  beautiful  and  naturally  fortified  spot,  wnldiin 

princess  Oaroline  Oliarlotte  Marianne  of  Meek-  honor  of  the  pope  and  in  defiance  of  the  empe- 

lenburg-Strelitz,  whom  he  idso  put  away  in  ror  was  callea  Alexandria  or  Alessandria.    Da- 

Scpt.  1846 ;  and  in  Aug.  1850,  he  contracted  a  ring  this  time  Frederio  was  busily  enga^  la 

morganatic  marriage  with  a  milliner  of  Oopen-  regulatmg  the  affiura  of  G^ermany,  a^Iuatmg  iih 

hagcn  whom  he  had  created  Oountess  Danner  temsl  troubles,  settling  the  contests  in  the  north 

in  1848.    The  principal  events  of  his  reign  are  between  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Bam^y  and 

the  revolt  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1848  and  Bavaria,  and  hia  adversaries,  and  strengtbenfaiff 

the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  in  1857,  for  an  his  own  power.    After  neariy  7  yean  ps— 1 

account  of  which  see  Denmabk.    Frederio  has  at  home,  ne  prepared  once  more  to  enter  Ital^. 

no  children,  and  the  heir  presumptive  is  his  In  the  autumn  of  1174  he  invested  Alcaandriai 

uncle,  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  is  also  childless,  but  after  a  dege  of  7  mimths^  dnriag  whSdi 
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his  wtmj  suffered  greatly  from  sickness  and  fa-  the  8d  omsade,  and  another  son,  Henrj  YL| 

Kgna^aQd  a  fruitless  assault,  he  drew  off  his  succeeded  to  the  empire. 

teees  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  Lorn-  FREDERIC  11.,  a  German  emperor  of  the 

birdi  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  hoase  of  Hohenstaaffen,  and  king  of  Naples  and 

TbB  deliberations  however  were  soon  broken  Sicily,  son  of  Henry  YI.  and  Oonstantia  of 

ofl(  aod  on  May  29, 1176,  a  decisive  battle  was  Sicily,  bom  at  Jesi,  near  Ancona,  Dec.  26, 1194^ 

Kkiglit  near  Legnano,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  died  in  Ilorenzola,  Dec.  12,  1260.    He  was 

like  of  Oomo,  in  which  Frederic  was  defeated  educated  with  great  care  by  his  mother  under 

iHlfa  great  loss,  and  was  supposed  for  some  the  guardianship  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  ao- 

dttjn  to  have  been  killed.    He  reappeared  at  quired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient  and 

BMia,  where  the  empress  had  alreadvputon  modern  lansnages,  as  well  as  of  different  sciences, 

MOttming.    He  now  acknowledged  Alexander  including  philosophy,  whidi  he  learned  from  a 

m  pope,  the  ban  of  excommunication  under  Saracen  teacher,  ana  poetry,  which  he  cultivat- 

wUeli  he  had  lain  for  10  years  was  taken  off,  ed  himself,  and  soon  developed  those  chivalrio 

nfl  in  July,  1177.  an  interview  took  place  at  and  royal  talents,  that  active,  energetic,  and 

Teoioe,  between  the  pontiff,  the  emperor,  and  buovant  spirit  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 

SBveral  other  potentates,  in  which  a  complete  distmguished  monarchs  of  the  middle  ages.  He 

iMmeHiation  was  effected.    Frederic  humbled  was  hereditary  duke  of  Swabia  and  other  do- 

MoKBelf  again  at  the  pope^s  feet,  and  received  minions  in  Germany,  but  for  his  investiture  and 

ftom  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  at  which  the  Ger-  coronation  as  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  his 

dHtti  exclauned :  "  Lord  God,  we  praise  thee  l^  mother  sacrificed  to  Innocent  HI.  (1209)  some 

Jbt  (OltAsB  of  Lombardy  obtained  a  truce  for  6  of  the  most  essential  rights  of  the  state.    His 

yiiirs.    The  war  had  lasted  20  years.    New  uncle,  Philip  of  Swabia,  who   disputed  the 

tmbies  were  now  raised  in  Germany  by  the  throne  of  Germany  after  the  death  of  Henry 

Ibal^lions  duke  Henry  the  Lion.    He  was  final-  YI.  with  Otho  lY.,  having  fallen  in  a  battle, 

If  aabdned.  ^owever,  and  bauished  for  8  years  Frederic  was  assisted  by  the  pope  to  reSstab* 

l»  Englano,  where,  having  previously  married  lish  the  imperial  dignity  of  his  house.    He  re- 

IbCUda,  the  daughter  of  the  English  king  Henry  pured  to  Germany  in  1212,  was  joyfhlly  re- 

IL,  he  became  the  founder  of  the  royal  family  ceived  by  the  Ghibellines,  compelled  Otbo  to 

ol  Bmnswick.  The  Lombard  truce  was  follow*  retire,  was  crowned  at  Aix  la  Qiapelle  in  1215, 

«d  in  1188  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  on  and  generally  acknowledged  in  1218.    Leaving 

tMM  honorable  to  all  parties,  and  when  Fred«  his  son  Henry,  whom  he  caused  to  be  declarel 

4)rie  made  a  journey  to  Italy  soon  afterward  he  king  of  the  Romans,  in  Germany,  he  started  in 

%M  received  by  his  old  enemies  with  the  wild-  1220  for  Italy,  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he 

^  aodamations  of  joy.    Tranquillity  reigned  was  crowned  as  emperor,  and  thence  to  his 

^tiSk  Ids  dominions  when  the  news  of  the  fall  hereditary  kingdom,  whose  affairs  he  arranged 

OT'ilienxsakm  in  1187  caused  Pope  Clement  IH.  while  preparing  for  a  crusade,  according  to  a 

fo^  wodf^  the  8d  crusade.    The  old  emperor  solemn  promise  given  to  the  see  of  Rome.    Men 

look  Uie  cross,  and  in  the  spring  of  1189  put  of  science,  poets,  and  artists  flocked  to  his 

Utgiseif  at  the  head  of  150,000  warriors,  crossed  court,  the  university  of  Naples  was  founded, 

Hmigary,  severely  punished  the  Greeks,  whom  the  medical  school  of  Salerno  became  flourish* 

Iw  sniqpected  of  treasonable  designs,  penetrated  ing,  collections  of  art  were  procured,  and  Peter 

iBto  Asia  Minor,  defeated  the  Moslems  in  sev-  de  Vinea  prepared  an  extensive  code  of  laws 

enl  mgagements,  and  took  Iconinm  (Eonieh).  to  suit  all  the  classes  and  nations  of  Germany 

The  army  reached  the  banks  of  the  Seleph  or  and  Italy,  which  Frederic,  no  less  ambitioos 

Clla^<eadnu8,  June  10, 1190.    The  vanguard  had  than  his  grandfather  Barbarossa,  was  scheming 

erassed  by  a  bridge,  when  the  emperor,  impatient  to  unite  into  one  hereditary  empire.    These 

to  Ma  bis  son,  &uke  Frederic  of  Swabia,  who  schemes,  however,  were  checked  by  the  inde- 

Im  the  advance,  plunged  with  his  war  horse  and  pendent  spirit  of  the  Lombard  dUes,  which  re- 

Seavy  armor  into  the  stream,  was  overpowered  fused  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  pro- 

bjl^  the  current;  and  was  borne  away.    His  dead  posed   diet   of  Oremona,  re^tabli^ed  tneir 

t(idy  was  recovered  and  buried  by  his  son.  league  under  the  lead  of  Milan  and  barred  the 

Some  historians  have  preferred  a  less  well  an*  passages  of  the  Alps,  and  still  more  by  the  anta^ 

Aentioated  account  that  he  lost  his  life  in  con-  onistic  exertions  of  the  popes  Honorius  IH.  and 

seqiienoe  of  bathing  in  the  Oydnns.    Frederio  Gregory  IX.,  who  finally  compelled  the  emperor 

was  a  man  of  noble  and  magnanimous  qualities,  to  start  upon  his  long  delayed  crusade  (1227)* 

of  great  mental  endowments,  and  of  spirit  equal  But  a  pestilential  disease  which  broke  out  on 

aHke  hi  reverses  and  prosperity,  thoagh  some-  board  the  fleet  obliged  him  to  land  at  Otranto : 

what  arrogant  and  occasionally  cruel  in  the  the  expedition  only  reached  the  Morea,  and 

heat  of  war.    He  was  a  patron  of  letters  and  a  Gregoiy  IX.,  boldly  pursuing  the  polkj  of 

man  <^  learned  accomplishments,  and  all  these  Gregory  YH.,  puni^ed  the  emperor  with  ez- 

advantages  were  moreover  enhanced  by  remark-  communication  and  interdict    It  was  in  vdn 

able  elegance  and  majesty  of  aspect.    After  that  Frederic  started   again  the  next  year, 

divorcing  his  first  wife  (1156),  he  was  married  reached  the  Holy  Land,  and  fooght  snooesnUly 

to^BesArice  of  Burgundy.    His  son  Frederic,  against  the  Mussulmans;  the  policy  of  the  pope^ 

Ibmider  c^  the  Teutonic  knights,  lost  his  life  in  who  declared  him  unworthy  beftnre  abeohitaoii 
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to  battle  for  the  cross,  roased  agunst  him  the  came,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Albeit 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  8  orders  of  II.  (1489Xgaardiaii  of  hiaaonLadiaiaB  the  Pott- 
knights  in  the  East,  and  also  produced  the  usur-  humous,  and  was  ananimoiialy  elected  king  of 
pation  of  his  fiBither-in-law,  John  of  Brienne,  Germany  (1440).  Being  of  an  exceedingly  can- 
titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Italian  king-  tions  and  peaoefhl  diepontion,  be  accepted  tliis 
dom.  Having  concluded  a  truce  of  10  years  burdensome  dignify  only  lUter  11  weeW  hesi- 
with  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  "which  brought  into  tation,  and  was  crowned  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle  in 
his  possession  the  holy  cities*  and  the  whole  1442.  Possessed  of  many  private  virtues,  he 
coast  of  Judea,  he  returned  as  crowned  king  was  nevertheless  inadequate  to  the  task  of  rul- 
of  Jerusalem,  reconquered  his  kingdom,  de-  in^  the  German  empire  in  that  period  of  anar- 
feated  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  finally  chical  turbulence,  or  even  of  defending  the  inter- 
gained  his  absolution  (1230).  The  Lombard  estsofhis  boose,  tbongfa  these  were  much  dearer 
cities,  however,  still  maintained  their  league,  to  his  heart  than  the  Intereeta  of  the  empire, 
being  now  supported  by  the  rebellion  of  Henry,  against  the  attacks  of  the  warlike  and  ambitious 
the  son  of  the  emperor.  Frederic  returned  to  Matthias  Gorvinna,  king  of  Hnngaiy,  George 
Germany  after  an  absence  of  15  years,  restored  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  and  Charles  the  Bold  of 
his  imperial  dignity,  and  paixLoned  his  son.  Burgundy.  The  onl^  weapon  he  seems  to  have 
But  a  new  rebellion  drew  upon  the  prince  the  wielded  with  dextenfy  was  diplomacy,  but  this, 
punishment  of  imprisonment  for  life,  in  the  7th  too,  served  only  the  private  parposes  of  the 
year  of  which  he  died.  His  younger  brother  house  of  Austria,  of  which  he  nuij  be  regard- 
Conrad  was  made  king  of  the  Bomans  in  his  ed  as  the  second  founder,  in  spite  of  his  indo- 
stead,  and  Frederic  marched  against  the  Lom-  lence.  Wars,  however,  in  which  hia  part  was 
bards,  and  defeated  them  at  Cortennova  (Nov.  generally  passive,  filled  neariy  the  whole  reign 
26-27,  1237) ;  all  the  cities  surrendered  except  of  this  peace-loving  monarch,  which  was  the 
Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenzo,  and  Bologna,  whose  longest  of  any  German  emperor's,  lasting  for  53 
resistance  was  again  encouraged  by  Gregory  years.  His  brother  AlberL  duke  of  Upper  Aus- 
IX.  Irritated  by  Frederic's  having  made  his  tria,  repeatedly  attacked  him ;  the  Hongariana 
natural  son  Enzio  king  of  Sardinia,  the  pope  under  John  Hunyady  invaded  Austria  (1445- 
again  excommunicated  the  emperor  on  Palm  '52) ;  the  Armagnacs,  whom  the  emperor  had 
Sunday,  1239.  Frederic  marched  against  Rome,  called  to  aid  him  against  the  Swiss,  committed 
took  Ravenna  (1241),  but  paused  to  listen  to  a  depredations  (1445);  Matthias  Corvinna  and 
proposal  tliat  the  feud  should  be  decided  by  an  George  Podiebrad  defeated  the  imperial  forces; 
assembly  of  bishops.  Soon,  however,  changing  the  Turks  ravaged  Camiola  (1^^) «  hoetilities 
his  mind,  he  hod  the  Genoese  fleet,  which  was  broke  out  with  Charles  tlie  Bold  of  Burgtmdy,  and 
conveying  100  prelates  to  Rome,  intercepted  by  a  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
Enzio.  Gregory  IX.  did  not  long  survive  these  Maximilian,  the  son  of  Frederic^  had  received 
reverses.  The  short  papacy  of  Celestine  IV.  after  the  death  of  Charlea  the  Bdd  (1477)  with 
and  a  long  interregnum  followed,  which  was  ter-  the  hand  of  his  daughter  MwTy  vaa  where  he 
minated  by  the  election  of  Innocent  IV.  The  was  made  captive  in  1488.  "Fndmc  was  also 
new  pope,  once  the  friend  of  the  emperor,  be-  humiliated  by  the  usurpation  of  Sfom  at  Milan 
came  his  bitterest  enemy,  confirmed  his  excom-  (1447),  after  the  death  of  the  last  Viaconti ;  l^ 
munic4ition,  fled  to  Lyons  in  France,  where  he  the  Swiss,  who  routed  the  Armagnaca,  and  oom- 
convokcd  a  council,  cited  Frederic  before  this  polled  him  to  an  unfavorable  treaty  (1440) ; 
tribunal,  rejected  his  defender  Tliaddeus  of  Su-  m  the  quarrel  of  the  succession  of  the  palatinate 
cssa,  declared  the  throne  of  Germany  vacant,  (1449),  which  threatened  to  cost  him  hia  throne; 
and  subsequently  recognized  two  new  empe-  by  continual  lawlessness  in  Gennany,  where  he 
rors,  Henry  Raspo  of  Thuringia,  who  was  de-  was  even  once  cited  before  the  secret  tribunal 
feated  by  Conrad,  and  William  of  Holland,  of  the  FeAiTM;  and  by  the  anccessive  encroadi- 
The  old  emperor  was  now  deserted  by  many  of  ments  of  tlie  popes,  piffticularly  of  Piua  II.  (onoe 
his  allies,  and  lost  a  battle  before  Parma,  and  his  secretary  as  ^Eneas  SylrinaV  Hia  chief  ef- 
another  near  Bologna,  in  which  Enzio  was  made  forts  to  avert  the  inva^on  of  the  Tnrka  were  a 
prisoner.  He  even  became  convinced  that  his  journey  to  Rome  for  a  conference  with  the  pope 
old  friend  Peter  de  Yinea  liad  treacherously  (14C8),  and  the  convening  of  a  diet  at  Ratithoa 
attempted  to  poison  him,  for  which  Peter  was  (1^71),  both  without  result  His  last  years  were 
sent  to  prison,  where  he  killed  himself  by  dash-  cheered  by  the  successes  of  hia  son  Maximilian. 
ing  his  head  against  the  wall.  In  spite  of  all  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Rome  (1486),  ana 
these  disasters  Frederic  continued  the  struggle  finally  intrusted  with  all  the  carea  of  his  domin- 
until  he  died.  ion  (1490),  himself  retiring  to  Lintx,  where  he 
FREDERIC  III.,  sumamed  the  Pacific,  em-  was  engaged  in  his  favorite  studies  of  aatrolosy, 
peror  of  Germany  (IV.  as  king  of  Germany,  V.  alchemy,  and  botany  till  the  end  of  lua  life.  He 
as  archduke  of  Austria),  son  of  Duke  Ernest  was  the  last  king  of  Germany  who  was  crown- 
of  Styrin,  and  a  Polish  princess,  bom  in  Inns-  ed  emperor  of  Rome  and  king  of  the  Lombards 
pruck,  Sept.  21,  1415,  died  in  Lintz,  Aug.  19,  Having  inherited  Lower  Austria  on  the  death 
1493.  Having  begun  his  reign  over  Styria,  of  Ladislas,  and  Upper  Austria  on  that  of  Ids 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  together  with  hb  brother  Albert,  he  raised  these  united  provinces 
brother  Albert  the  Prodigal,  in  1435,  he  be-  to  the  digni^  of  an  archduchy.    The  crown  of 
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GermaBj  became  nearly  hereditary  in  his  hoase,  operations  against  the  French,  the  elector  again 

tiie  next  ancoessor  being  his  son  Maximilian  I.  took  np  arms,  and  Louis,  in  order  to  fdmish  oo* 

His  device  is  said  to  have  been  A.  E,  L  0,  U, :  cnpation  for  the  electoral  forces  in  their  own 

Auttria  e$t  imperare  orbi  univerao,  country,  engaged  the  king  of  Sweden  to  advance 

FREDERIC  III.,  king  of  Germany.     See  npon  Berlin.    The  Swedes  accordingly  entered 

Loon  THE  Bavabian.  Brandenburg  by  a  rapid  forced  march.  Frederio 

ly.  PRUSSIA.  arrived  sndaeiUv  from  the   Rhine  at  ^Digde- 

FREDERIO  WILLIAM,  elector  of  Brandon-  burg,  and  hurrying  across  the  Elbe  at  the  head 
burg,  usually  styled  the  Great  Elector,  and  the  of  his  cavalry  (but  6,000  in  number),  surprised 
fimnder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  born  in  the  Swedes  at  Fehrbellin.  His  infantry  (11,000) 
1920,  died  in  Potsdam,  April  29,  1688.  He  were  many  miles  in  the  rear,  but  he  attacked  the 
eame  to  the  electoral  power  at  the  age  of  20  enemy  without  delay,  June  28,  1675.  The 
^640).  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Gkorge  Wil-  rout  was  complete.  Frederic  pursued  the  fly- 
fiun,  the  10th  elector.  The  father  had  been  a  ing  enemy  into  Pomernnia,  and  reduced  the 
fteble  prince,  with  a  traitorous  minister.  His  greater  portion  of  the  province.  By  a  treaty 
eatetea  bad  been  continually  ravaged  by  Swedes  of  peace  (June  29,  1679)  the  elector  restored 
and  imperialists  during  the  first  22  of  the  80  nearly  all  his  conquest^  and  received  from 
ymn^  war.  The  cities  lay  almost  in  ruins,  the  France  800,000  crowns.  He  now  devoted  him- 
TiDages  for  the  most  part  burned  and  depopu-  self  to  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
late^  and  a  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance  had  extension  of  their  area.  He  founded  universi* 
been  confiscated  by  the  Swedes.  The  young  ties,  welcomed  over  20,000  Protestant  exilei| 
prinee  began  his  reign  by  dismissing  his  father^s  whom  Louis  XIV .  banished  from  France,  and 
unworthy  council,  by  regulating  his  finances,  made  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  oppose  French  ag- 
snd  by  negotiating  with  so  much  address  as  to  gression,  and  to  protect  tlie  liberties  of  Germany, 
renin  his  lost  provinces,  which  were  guaranteed  FREDERIO  I.,  Ist  king  of  Prussia,  born  in 
to  liim  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  8  years  later.  Konigsberg,  July  22, 1657,  died  Feb.  25, 1718. 
A  year  after  his  accession  he  concluded  a  treaty  He  was  the  son  of  Frederic  William,  the  great 
of  neutrality  with  the  Swedish  queen  Christina,  elector,  whose  heir  apparent  he  became  on  the 
tad  8  years  after,  by  an  armistice  with  Hesse-  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Deformed  by  hav- 
Oaasel,  the  strong  outpost  city  of  Cleves  and  ing  been  dropped  when  a  child  from  the  arms  of 
tbe  county  of  Mark  in  Westphalia  were  added  his  nurse,  and  of  weak  constitution,  his  educa- 
to  his  dominions.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  tion  was  neglected,  and  thus  his  stepmother  oould 
was  eoncluded  in  1648,  when  the  elector,  who  the  more  easily  persuade  the  old  elector  to  he- 
had  just  claims  to  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  re-  queath  in  his  will  a  part  of  his  possessions  to 
crived  but  the  eastern  portion  of  that  coun-  her  children.  But  Frederic,  who  was  no  leas 
try;  but  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  the  ambitious  than  his  father,  and  was  assured  of 
western  division  and  the  island  of  RQgen,  he  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  took,  on 
cl>tained  the  county  of  Hohenstein,  the  bishop-  his  accession  as  elector  in  1688,  under  the  name 
lies  of  Minden,  Halberstadt,  and  Knmin,  as  lay  of  Frederic  III.,  immediate  possession  of  the 
principalities,  and  the  reversion  of  the  arch-  whole  inheritance,  declaring  the  will  null,  and 
olahopric  of  Magdeburg.  He  had  withdrawn  satisfying  his  stepbrothers  with  offices  and  pen- 
teom  the  war  in  great  part  7  years  before,  but  sions.  While  vying  in  brilliancy  with  the  court 
his  army  was  much  improved.  He  formed  an  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  also  strenuously  pursued 
alliance  with  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  in  1655  the  policy  of  aggrandizement  so  successfully 
against  Poland.  The  sequel  was  the  fall  of  carried  on  by  his  father.  Seeking  the  alliance 
Warsaw,  and  Frederic's  Achievement  of  the  in-  of  influential  princes,  he  lent  several  of  them 
dependence  of  his  Prussian  duchy,  formerly  un-  his  troops,  on  condition  of  mutual  support  or 
der  enfeoffment  to  Poland.  Louis  XIV.  at  this  payment  in  money.  Thus  6,000  of  his  soldiera 
time  was  pursuing  with  persevering  ambition  aided  William  of  Grange  to  secure  the  throne 
his  project  of  a  Rhine  frontier,  and  the  conquest  of  England,  and  fought  in  the  great  battle  of  the 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  seized  a  Boyne ;  20,000  fought  successfully  against  the 
line  of  frontier  towns,  and  invaded  Holland  French,  who  had  ravaged  the  Palatinate  (1689); 
(1672).  Cue  only  of  the  German  princes,  the  15,000  joined  the  quadruple  alliance  of  the  Em- 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  seemed  conscious  of  the  pire,  Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  and  fought 
dmger,  and  after  arming  his  exposed  Westpha-  on  the  Rhine  (1690) ;  6,000  were  sent  (1691)  to 
lian  dominions  he  appealed  successfully  to  the  assist  the  emperor  in  his  Hungarian  war  against 
emperor  Leopold  of  Austria,  to  Denmark,  to  the  Turks,  and  contribnted  to  the  victones  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  other  German  states.  A  Joint  ZalankemSn,  Belgrade,  and  Zentha.  But  all 
army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  an  im-  these  services  procured  Flrederic  in  the  peaoe 
penal  general;  but  the  Austrian  cooperation  of  Ryswick  (1697)  politically  only  the  con- 
was  crippled  through  the  machinations  of  Leo-  firmation  of  the  stipulations  granted  to  Ids 
po]d'sprivyoouncillor,Lobkowitz,  who  became  a  father  by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  St. 
creatnre  of  the  French  ministers.  Frederic  Wil-  Germain.  Private  negotiations,  however,  with 
Ham  was  compelled  thus  to  come  to  terms  with  several  reigning  houses,  founded  on  exohangei^ 
Fhmce,  with  the  loss  of  Wesel  and  Rees  (1678).  purchases,  and  promises,  gave  him  in  part  the 
Immediately  after  this  event,  Austria  resuming  immediate  possession  oC  in  part  hereditary 
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claims  to,  yarions  territories,  vhich  greatly  en-  key,  a  treaty,  the  oljeet  of  which  was  to 
larged  the  limits  of  his  dominions.  The  chief  Swedish  Pomerania  firoiii  RiiMia  and  fiazon^. 
object  of  his  ambition,  the  royal  crown,  had  In  consideration  of  400,000  thaler^  Frederic 
Btiil  to  be  gained.  This  was  finally  accomplished  received  the  cities  of  Stettin  and  Wlsniary  and 
after  long  negotiations  by  a  treaty  with  the  em-  was  to  mediate  between  the  beUterenta. 
peror,  concluded  Nov.  16,  1700,  and  based  on  Charles,  returning  snbseqnently  from  Turkey, 
the  humiliating  obligation  to  aid  the  emperor  insbted  on  the  restoration  of  Stettin,  but  refiisea 
with  10,000  troops  in  the  threatening  war  of  the  to  refund  the  money.  Frederio  proin{>tly  declar- 
Spanish  succession,  to  support  the  house  of  Aus-  ed  war,  and  took  the  field  in  person ;  and  the 
tria  in  every  debate  in  the  diet,  and  to  vote  for  result  was  the  acquisition  of  t^omerania  as  ftr 
its  princes  at  every  imperial  election.  Hasten-  as  the  river  Peene,  with  Stettin,  and  the  islanda 
ing  to  Kdnigsberg  in  the  midst  of  winter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  on  payment  of  i,000,- 
Frederic  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  George  I.  000  thalers  (about  $1,400,000).  The  IbBowing 
of  England,  were  crowned  with  the  greatest  characteristic  speech  was  addressed  by  the  king 
splendor,  Jan.  18, 1701.  On  this  occasion  he  to  his  privy  council  when  about  to  tain  the 
founded  the  order  of  the  black  eagle.  Prussia  field  for  this  war :  **  As  I  am  a  man,  and  may 
was  soon  acknowledged  as  a  kingdom  by  most  therefore  die  of  a  ahot,  I  command  joa  to  take 
of  the  states  of  Europe ;  by  Spain  and  France  good  care  of  Fritz  [the  crown  prince  Frederic^ 
in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  pope,  the  republic  &ien  8  years  old];  and  I  give  all  of  yon, 
of  Poland,  and  the  Teutonic  order,  were  the  last  my  wife  to  begin  with,  my  cnna,  if  yon  do 
to  recognize  it.  In  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.  of  not  bury  me  at  Potsdam  in  the  ohonh  Tsnlt 
Sweden  Frederic  took  no  part,  being  actively  there,  without  feasting  and  witlioiit  cere- 
engaged  in  the  support  of  his  ally  the  emperor  mony.*'  The  wife  of  uiis  amiable  hnsbuid, 
in  the  long  struggle  against  Louis  XIV.  He  sent  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Hanover,  bove  10  diildrcn; 
to  the  army  on  the  Danube  20,000  men,  who  among  whom  the  eldest  son  (afterward  fVederio 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704),  and  the  Great)  and  a  daughter,  Wilhelmina»  incurred 
to  Italy  6,000,  who  greatly  contributed  to  £u-  the  ferocious  hatred  of  the  fSeither.  The  king 
gene's  victory  at  Turin  (1706).  When  he  died  strove  hard  to  cut  off  the  young  prince  from  the 
the  war  was  not  terminated,  though  in  its  succession,  and  endeavored  to  loroe  falm  to  ve- 
chief  point  Ions  before  decided  in  favor  of  the  noonce  it.  The  youth  consented  on  oondltica 
F^nch  pretender  to  the  Spanish  succession,  of  his  father  declaring  that  he  was  not  Ins  fih 
Frederic  is  praised  for  his  natural  kindness,  love  ther.  The  old  king,  whose  conjugal  aentiment 
of  his  subjects,  and  loyalty  to  his  allies ;  but  was  severely  shoclud  at  this  unanswirable  le- 
his  vanity,  love  of  pomp,  and  extravagance,  tort,  was  silenced  by  it,  and  ^ed  at  length  in 
which  led  to  ruinous  extortions,  deserve  unmiti-  his  son^s  arms.    His  son  wrote  of  bim:  '^Ho 

gkted  blame.    He  founded  the  university  of  had  an  industrioua  qiirit  in  a  lobast  bodhr, 

aile,  tlie  Berlin  academies  of  science  and  of  with  perhaps  more  capadty  for  minnte  detui 

sculpture  and  painting,  and  the  supreme  court  than  any  man  that  ever  lired;  and  if  beee- 

of  appeal.    Like  his  fither  he  was  a  consistent  cupied  himself  with  little  things^  it  was  that 

defender  of  the  interests  of  Protestantism  in  great  results  might  be  the  oonseqoeBOSi'*    Hii 

Germany.          character  was  singularly  foil  of  contndiotioiiiL 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  L,  the  2d  kins  of  Hewasatoncejustandcmei;  jMnhnooloasaBd 

Prussia,  son  of  Frederic  I.  and  Elizabeth,  a  liberal;  a  careful  and  a  brutal  ntiier;  a  daftndir 

princess  of  Hesse-Oassel,  bom  in  1688,  died  May  of  Lutheranism,  yet  punlshiiy  metaphyridans 

81,  1740.    The  new  monarchy  (dating  from  with  exile.    Be  left  to  hia  son  |A|OM,000  aor- 

1701)  had  been  ungraciously  recognized  by  the  plus  money,  and  72,000  adldiera. 

crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  the  crown  prince  FREDERIO  IL,  8d  king  of  Fjroiria^  known  ai 

early  conceived  the  design  of  making  for  Pms-  Frederio  the  Great,  bom  in  Beriin,  Jan.  S4^  int| 

eia  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  powers  by  died  at  the  chateaa  of  SanaSondL  Ang,  ^^  ITBl 

means  of  an  army.  lie  ascended  the  throne  Feb.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  IrederioWOfiim 

26, 1718,  and  by  strict  economy  was  enabled  to  and  the  princess  Sophia  I>oiothea|  danghter  cf 

maintain  a  peace  establishment  of  60,000,  and  George  I.  of  Englaira.    From  chudhood  up  to 

at  length  of  72,000  men,  being  A  part  of  his  theageof20hewas8uljectedtoaenialpatiinal 

subjects.    The  ruling  mania  of  Ins  life  was  to  tyranny.    His  Dather^  aavage  natara  ven^  i^ 

form  a  corps  of  giant  soldiers ;  and  for  this  pur-  self  upon  the  son,  apparent^  an  eapedal  ol||cet 

pose  his  envoys  ransacked  the  world.    An  Irish  of  aversion.    The  princs^  ednoatea  chiefly  by 

recruit  measuring  7  feet  was  induced  to  enUst  French  refbgeea,  oonodved  aatWMpawinBfcr 

by  a  bounty  paid  in  cosh  equivalent  to  $6,200.  French  literature.    He  knew  nouinc  of  anr 

a  sum  much  greater  than  the  yearns  salaify  of  other  foreign  Im^nage,    Ladn  hia  iraar  po^ 

the  Prussian  ambassador  who  found  him  in  the  tiveiy  forbMe.  Iredmo,  deroCed  topoetiyv  bet 

streets  of  London.    During  a  reign  of  27  years  ignorant  d  Dante  or  Dhakemeaoii  VlisB  cr 

Frederic  preserved  uninterrupted  peace  for  Pms  Homer,  surrendered  himself  to  VoltMre  Ma  fti 

sia,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  misunderstand-  Bmriade*    ^  Ify  n^yal  titlesi''  he  vnle  t»  his 

ing  with  Charles  XII.,  and  a  litUe  idle  soldiering  id<4  *^  shall  run  thna :  *  By  the^raea  of  Qod,  Um 


under  Prince  Eugene.  In  1718  he  had  concluded    of  Prussia,  eleotor  of  Brandenbu^i  i 

with  S  we  len,  during  Oharles's  absence  in  Tm>    Yoltairei'  dM."    Within  a  VMk  lie  mote  to  11- 
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nrottt  that  lie  knew  Vdtaire  was  asconndrel,  cnred  the  peacefol  ioheritanoe  of  the  Anstrian 
But  that  he  could  make  use  of  him.  Je  veux  dominioim  to  the  yocmg  Maria  Theresa  as  ar^ 
MOOfT  9on  FranfaU  ;  que  mHmparte  m  morale  t  duchess  of  Anstria  and  queen  of  Hungary  and 
I^ederio  was  endowed  hy  nature  with  a  yig-  Bohemia.  Frederic,  immediately  on  her  father's 
9tmm  and  acute  understanding,  with  firmness  of  death,  sent  her  an  offbr  of  pecuniary  aid  and 
tsmper,  and  indomitable  will.  After  narrowly  his  yote  for  her  husband  Francis  as  emperor  of 
Cicaping  death  from  his  father's  hand,  he  deter-  C^ermany,  on  condition  of  the  cession  of  the 
milled  to  seek  safety  in  England  witn  his  uncle  duchies  of  Glogau  and  8agan,  to  which,  as  well 
Oeorge  11.  He  was  overta&eD,  brought  a  pris-  as  the  greater  part  of  Silesia,  the  house  of  Ho* 
oner  to  Ciistrin,  was  made  to  witness  tlie  ezecu-  benzollern  laid  claim.  This  being  rejected,  on 
lloo  of  a  young  officer  who  had  been  privy  to  his  Deo.  18  he  entered  Lower  Silesia  at  the  head  of 
Hi^t,  was  himself  condemned  as  a  deserter,  and  his  army,  routed  the  handful  of  Auetrians  who 
was  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  em-  were  quartered  on  the  frontier,  and  overran  the 
peror  of  Austria,  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Po-  province.  In  6  weeks  he  returned  to  Berlin 
land,  and  the  states  of  Holland.  His  father  in  triumph.  It  was  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
canoed  him  to  be  informed  that  if  he  would  re-  the  queen,  almost  incre<lulous  of  what  had  hap- 
noonce  the  tlirone  he  should  be  allowed  to  pence,  was  honored  with  proposals  of  peace 
•tody,  travel,  or  do  whatever  he  pleased.  ^I  and  alliance.  Frederic  officially  pretended  to 
aooept,''  said  Frederic,  **  if  my  father  will  de-  justify  himself^  but  privately  acknowledged 
dare  tiiat  I  am  not  his  son."  Released  after  a  that  ^  ambition,  interest,  the  desire  to  make 
long  imprisonment,  he  was  appointed  a  coun-  people  talk  about  me,  carried  the  da^;  and  I 
cfllor  of  war,  and  charged  with  duties  which  decided  to  moke  war/'  He  had  inherited  from 
virtoaUy  banished  him  from  court.  In  1788  his  his  father  a  splendid  army  of  70,000  men,  at 
ihther  required  him  to  marry  Elizabeth  Chris-  that  period  the  finest  troops  in  the  world.  There 
tina,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Be-  was  in  the  treasury  a  sni*plu8  of  $6,000,000. 
▼ern,  and  in  1734  permitted  him  to  take  up  his  He  felt  that  a  bold  stroke  might  be  made,  and 
tcsidence  at  the  castle  of  Rheinsberg.  Here  he  that  by  means  of  a  strong  military  organization 
could  pursue  his  favorite  amusements  unmolest-  he  could  obtain  for  his  two  and  a  hfdf  million 
cd.  A  few  French  and  German  savants^  poets,  subjects  a  foremost  place  among  the  great  na- 
and  artists  were  his  guests,  and  with  these  he  tions  around  him.  Hastening  in  the  spring 
coidd  practise  his  flute  without  fear  of  its  being  (1741)  to  r^oin  his  troops,  he  fought  his  fint 
lirokea  over  his  shoulders ;  he  dined  with  no  battle  at  Mollwitz.  His  army  was  victorious, 
Hhut  of  plates  hurled  at  his  head ;  he  could  write  but  their  leader  had  fled.  He  had  beheld  real 
fersea  without  being  kicked  and  dragged  by  war  for  the  first  time,  and  so  completely  lost 
Ae  hair ;  in  short,  he  was  released  from  inter-  self-command  as  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
conrse  with  his  father.  Here  he  wrote  many  gallop  many  miles  from  tne  field.  His  personal 
cf  his  works,  including  the  ^  Anti-Macchia-  courage,  which  this  event  seemed  for  the  mo- 
fcni"  (the  Hague,  1740).  Meantime  the  heart  ment  to  call  into  ouestion,  had  been  previous- 
cf  the  old  king  grew  softer;  a  reconciliation  fol-  ly  well  establisheo,  when,  a  volunteer  under 
towed ;  and  the  father,  pressing  his  son  to  his  Prince  Eugene  against  the  French,  he  sacrificed 
bosrt^  sobbed  forth  with  almost  his  latest  breath :  the  pleasures  of  Rheinsberg  for  a  few  weeks ; 
'^Hy  God,  my  God,  I  die  content,  since  I  have  but  he  saw  during  that  campaign  nothing  of  the 
•Bch  a  noble  son  and  successor.**  On  the  death  fury  and  carnage  of  war.  The  battle,  fought 
of  Frederic  William  in  1740,  Frederic  became  April  10, 1741,  decided  the  fate  of  Silesia.  It 
king  at  the  early  age  of  28.  His  character  had  was,  however,  the  signal  for  a  general  war  in 
be^i  wholly  misconceived  by  his  subjects  and  by  Europe,  known  as  that  of  the  Austrian  suoees- 
fhe  world.  One  class  thought  him  a  mere  sen-  sion.  Bavaria,  with  France,  now  took  up  arms, 
aoalist,  a  rhapsodical  voluptuary;  others  looked  A  French,  Saxon,  and  Bavarian  army  invaded 
forward  to  a  reign  of  moderation,  peace,  and  Bohemia,  while  Frederic  marched  into  Moravia, 
vniversal  benevolence.  Both  of  these  classes  of  The  fortunes  of  the  youthful  queen  grew  darker 
Judges^  with  *'Anti-Macchiavelli"  before  tliem,  still,  when  England,  her  last  ally,  determined 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  epicurean  abode  at  to  be  a  neutral  ^ectator  of  tiie  conflict.  Fredr 
Rheinsberg,  might  find  ground  for  their  predio-  eric  gained  a  second  victory  at  Ohotusitz  (Caas- 
tlons;  and  both  were  equally  confounded  at  the  Ian),  May  17,  1742,  and  at  once  effaced  by  pec^ 
almo^  instantaneous  transformation  effected  by  aonal  prowess  the  blot  upon  his  victory  at  MoU- 
the  crown.  A  military  despot,  listening  to  no  witz.  Accepting  English  mediation,  Maria 
conncil,  confiding  in  no  friend,  bent  upon  the  Theresa  made  peace  with  Prussia  bv  a  treaty  con- 
aingle  purpose  of  enlarging  his  monarchy,  he  eluded  at  Breslan,  June  11,  and  ceded  Silesia  and 
rej^mled  himself  as  an  instrument  appointed  the  county  of  Glatz.  Frederic  withdrew  from 
to  elevate  Prussia,  and  embody  in  the  parvenu  Moravia,  while  the  Austriana  everywhere  tri- 
title  of  Prussian  kin^  that  substantial  possession  umphed  agtunst  France  and  Bavaria.  England 
of  royal  power  which  could  only  come  from  meanwhile  declared  Ibr  Austria,  and  British 
enlarged  dominion.  The  pragmatic  sanction  of  troops  fought  at  Dettingen.  Frederio  grew 
Oharfos  VI.,  guaranteed  solemnly  by  Europe,  and  anxious  in  the  midrt  of  ceaseless  Anstrian  vie- 
by  no  member  of  the  funil  v  of  nations  more  mA-  tories,  and  in  Aug.  1T44,  marched  into  Bohemia 
cmnly  than  by  Prussia,  had,  it  was  supposed,  8fr-  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  and  took  Pmgne. 
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He  felt  that  ho  Iind  no  right  to  expect  forbear-  he  hoped  that  geninSi  judgment^  and  reaolik- 

ance  after  his  own  perfidious  conquest  of  Silesia ;  tion,  with  ordinary  good  fortune,  migiit  at  least 

and  accordingly,  with  no  more  notice  than  at  sustain  him  until  Ms  enemies  shouul  quarrel 

first,  he  threatened  Vienna.  He  confesses,  how-  among  themselves.    At  Dresden  heseiaed  sonao 

ever,  that  tliis  campaign  was  filled  with  blun-  state  papers  which  exposed  Uie  designs  of  tbo 

ders;  that  no  general  ever  committed  graver  coalition.    They  were  published,  and  the  world 

faults;  and  it  appears  that  during  this  year  he  saw  that  this  time  he  Lad  right  on  Lis  ade. 

first  learned  to  he  a  general.    He  retreated  rap*  Saxony  was  reduced,  and  became  in  effect  ibr 

idly,  but  only  to  retrieve  the  past.    Next  year,  the  time  a  part  of  Lis  dominionsi    He  levied 

at  Hohenfriedberg,  he  defeated  a  joint  army  of  troops  and  supplies;  and  tLosi  within  a  few 

Austrians  and  Saxons,  June  4,  1745,  in  a  man-  weeks,  one  of  the  confederates  was  made  to 

ner  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  contem-  turn  his  weapons  against  the  others.    The  next 

porary  commanders.    This  victory  was  followed  campaign  oi)ened  witL  the  great   battle   of 

by  tliose  of  Sorr  (Sept  80)  and  Kcsseldorf  (Dec.  Prague,  May  5,  1757.    Frederic  was  ▼ictorioua^ 

15),  and  the  fall  of  Dresden;  and  having  no  longer  but  lost  12,000  men.    A  second  battle  was 

reason  to  fear  that  Maria  Theresa  could  avenge  fought  and  lost  at  Collin,  June  18.    Fbederio 

herself,  he  deserted  his  French  ally,  and  made  abandoned  Bohemia.    French  troops  invaded 

e^ace  witli  England  and  Austria  by  tlie  treaty  of  Prussia,  and  his  army  lost  confidence.  Firencb, 
resden  (Dec.  22),  by  which  he  acknowle^ed  Swedes,  and  Russians  were  marching  upon  Ber- 
Francis  as  emperor,  and  was  confirmed  in  tho  lin ;  and  Frederic,  mourning  the  death  of  Lis 
possession  of  Silesia.  Frederio  by  thb  time  mother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  provided 
had  doubled  the  number  of  his  subjects^  and  himself  with  i)oison,  and,  rdsdvinff  never  to  be 
Lad  succeeded  so  well  in  humbling  Austria  and  taken  alive,  meditated  auicide.  He  marched 
her  allies,  that  ho  ap|)eared  to  hold  in  his  hand  from  Bohemia  against  tlie  French.  'With  half 
tho  balance  of  i)ower  in  Germany.  His  peo-  their  numbers  he  defeated  them  at  Rossbach, 
pie  now  enjoyed  II  years  of  peace,  during  and  took  7,000  prisoners  (Nov.  6).  OnDee.fi, 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  organization  of  at  Leuthen,  with  80,000  men,  Le  attacked  80,000 
Lis  states  and  his  army,  tho  advancement  of  the  Austrians  (according  to  £oblrai»ch)L  killed  or 
arts,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  captured  21,000  of  weir  number,  and  took  180 
education,  the  amelioration  of  the  laws,  and  tho  guns,  50  standards,  and  4,000  wagons.  £arli» 
increase  of  the  public  revenues.  He  also  re-  in  1758  he  was  again  ready  for  action,  and  with 
sumed  his  literary  occupations,  and  wrote  his  87,000  troops  fought  almost  hand  to  Land  with 
"•  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg"  (2  vols.,  60,000  Russians  at  Zomdorfl  It  was  the  fieroest 
Berlin,  1751),  his  poem  of  the  **  Art  of  War,"  and  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.  Frederic  Gr- 
and many  other  productions  in  prose  and  verse,  dered  that  no  quarter  should  be  given,  so  en* 
This  was  a  period,  nevertheless,  of  constant  raged  was  he  with  tlie  devastatiooa  committed 
anxiety  and  insecurity;  and  learning,  in  1756,  by  the  invaders;  and  19,000  Russians  and  11,- 
that  a  new  coalition  was  forming  against  him,  000  Prussians  lay  upon  the  field,  dead  or  wound* 
Frederio  at  once  prepared  for  the  encounter,  ed,  at  the  close  of  this  fearful  day.  The  Rns- 
Aliliough  at  the  moment  in  alliance  with  France  sian  survivors  abandoned  Prussia  immediately. 
and  Sweden,  he  resolved  to  rely  as  far  as  possi-  and  Frederio  marched  into  Saxony.  He  Lad 
Lie  upon  himself  alone.  Wholly  distrusting  tho  beaten  French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  annies  in 
French  ministry,  ho  turned  suddenly  to  £ng-  turn,  each  -with  more  tlian  doable  Lis  fooe; 
land.  His  offer  was  readily  accepted.  Prussia  but  close  upon  tliese  triumphs  icdlowed  a  chain 
threw  ofi*  France ;  and  England,  Austria.  The  of  disasters  which  would  liave  OTertbrown  any 
two  reiectcd  parties  forthwith  allied  themselves,  other  commander.  At  dead  of  nl|^t  Le  was 
and  the  whole  face  of  affairs  was  changed,  surprised  and  terribly  defeated  at  HochklreLeDi 
Sweden,  the  tool  of  France,  followed  the  French  but  rallying  in  an  incredibly  short  time  Le  ret* 
leading ;  and  Frederic,  with  scarcely  5,000,000  cued  Dresden  from  an  overwhelming  army  of 
subjects,  inclodiug  the  conquered  Silesians,  found  Austrians,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
himself  alone  on  tlie  continent  ag^nst  100,000,-  Breslau.  The  4th  year  opened  witL  the  Ana- 
000.  It  was  resolved  to  crush  him ;  but  those  trians  overrunning  Saxony,  Rnssiaiia  Tiotorioui 
who  made  this  resolution  knew  little  of  the  upon  the  Oder,  Froderio  ntterlv  routed  at  Ka- 
prodigiesofwhich  this  man  was  capable.  He  had  nersdorf,  and  Berlin  saved  only  by  tLe  kiqg% 
foreseen  their  designs,  detected  all  their  secret  miraculous  energy.  The  5tL  year  law  the  et^M 
intrigues,  and  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow,  in  the  hands  of  Uie  enemy,  while  Frederio  won 
Accordingly,  in  June,  1756,  with  70,000  men,  great  battles  at  Liegnitz  and  Torgaa.  TLe  6tL 
he  entered  Saxony,  and  commenced  the  famous  year  was  also  mifavorsMei  but  Le  stSIl  fimght 
7  years'  war.  His  army  had  grown  to  160,000  on.  The  circle  seemed  to  be  dosiDganmiid 
men.  His  enemies  could  bring  600,000  troops  him,  and  he  grew  savage  with  despur.  England 
into  the  field,  and  there  was  not  a  politician  in  deserted  Lim,  but  Rcinla  withdrew  Ibon  tLa 
Europe  who  did  not  look  upon  his  destruction  ooalition.  Frederio  broke  into  Silesia  and  da- 
as  certain.  He  himself  scarcely  doubted  it.  feated  the  Austrians  at  BOck^radorl  Thaanniss 
He  knew,  however,  that  he  had  some  advan-  of  France  were  meanwhile  witLdrmwiij  Fkaaoa 
tages.  He  had  an  overfiowing  treasury  at  declaring  fiiture  neutrality  ;  and  Tnamam  and 
Lome,  and  plenty  of  money  from  England,  and  Austriana  stood  akme  agamat  oacL  otLec    ILa 
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now  gave  way,  and  in  Feb;  1768,  1772  was  contemplated  the  dismemberment  of 
peabe  was  signed  at  Habertsburg,  leaving  Fred-  Poland.  It  originated  between  Frederic  and 
erfo  in  possession  of  Silesia,  the  sole  object,  short  Oatharine  of  Russia  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  a 
of  fsving  Prussia  itself,  for  which  he  had  fought,  most  unwilling  consent  was  wrung  from  Maria 
After  an  absence  of  8  years  he  reentered  Berlin  Theresa.  Frederic  took  possession  of  his  share 
in  triumph.  The  city  had  been  more  than  once  in  Sept.  1772,  and  issued  m  justification  of  him- 
plundered ;  the  population  had  suffered  fright-  self  a  manifesto  so  vain,  that  it  has  been  called 
nlly.  He  found  the  number  of  his  subjects  an  insult  added  to  the  iigury.  No  other  war* 
dSminished  by  ^V ;  &  sixth  of  the  male  able-  like  event  occurred,  except  the  threatening  c^ 
bodied  adults  had  died  npon  the  field  of  battle,  another  war  with  Austria  on  the  subject  of  the 
Oossacks  and  Croats  had  slaughtered  young  and  Bavarian  succession.  The  emperor  Joseph  IL 
old,  women  and  children.  Fields  were  unsown ;  laid  claim  to  it,  and  entered  Bavaria  with  an 
Tillages  and  hamlets  were  deserts.  But,  say  army  in  1778.  Frederic  interposed  as  protector 
histc^ians,  Frederic  did  not  owe  a  dollar.  His  of  the  rightful  heir,  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts* 
first  object  was  the  thorough  restoration  and  Some  skirmishes  ensued,  when  Maria  Theresa 
reorganization  of  the  army.  During  every  mo-  prevailed  upon  her  son  to  forego  his  claims, 
ment  of  the  24  remaining  years  of  Fredericks  Peace  was  accordingly  signed.  May  13,  1779* 
life^  he  was  armed  at  all  points.  His  energies,  Later  important  public  acts  of  his  life  were  tlie 
meanwhile,  were  employed  with  equal  devotion  establishment,  in  1785,  of  the  so  called  confed- 
in  the  restoration  of  his  country.  The  com  eration  of  princes  (^r<^«n5ttnJ);  and  a  treaty 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  next  campaign  with  the  United  States  of  America,  embodying 
was  bestowed  forthwith  upon  the  destitute.  In  the  most  elevated  principles  of  internationu 
Silesia  taxes  were  remitted  for  6  months ;  in  rights.  Without  much  community  of  political 
Pomerania  and  New  Brandenburg  for  2  years,  sentiment,  he  was  friendly  to  the  American  pa- 
Immense  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  agri-  trjots,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  dislike  of  Brit- 
onltnral  and  industrial  improvements  ;iu  all,  dur-  ish  policy  in  employing  Hessian  troops  across 
ingtheremainderofhis  reign,  24,000,000  thalers.  the  Atlantic,  by  levying  the  same  toll  per  head 
To  meet  these  and  other  similar  ends,  the  most  npon  the  recruits  which  passed  through  his  do- 
rig^  economy  was  practised.  The  royal  house-  minions  as  was  charged  upon  "  bought  and  sold 
bold  was  so  frugal  that  the  king  saved  annually  cattle."  Washington  commanded  his  admira- 
ttcm  the  sum  appropriated  to  his  court  nearly  tion,  and  Mount  Vernon  received  among  its 
1,000,000  thalers.  His  envoys  in  England  and  treasures  a  Prussian  sword  of  honor,  forwurded 
France  each  had  salaries  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  from  Potsdam  with  the  words :  "  From  the  old- 
The  king  himself  had  but  one  fine  dress  during  est  general  in  the  world  to  the  greatest"  Fred- 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Shabby  old  garments  eric  died  after  a  severe  attack  of  dropsy,  at  the 
mod  snuffy  yellow  waistcoats  were  his  daily  wear;  age  of  74 ;  he  left  no  children  by  his  wife,  with 
and  when  it  was  found  at  his  death  that  he  did  whom  he  never  cohabited,  and  was  therefore 
not  possess  a  single  decent  shirt,  he  was  buried  succeeded  by  a  nephew,  Frederic  William  IL,  to 
in  one  belonging  to  his  valet  de  chambre.  In  whom  he  left  a  treasury  containing  a  surplus  of 
one  fancy  alone  was  he  ever  enticed  from  an  72,000,000  thalers,  an  army  of  220,000  men,  a 
excess  of  economy ;  this  was  his  love  of  build-  territory  increased  by  29,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  peo- 
ing.  He  was  himself  the  great  exemplar  of  pie  industrious,  intelligent,  and  happy.  On  his 
industry.  Twenty  hours  in  the  24  he  spent  in  accession  he  had  2,240,000  subjects;  at  his  death 
some  active  bodily  or  mental  employment.  He  the  number  exceeded  6,000,000.  His  works  were 
rose  at  4,  and  retired  at  midnight.  Dinner  was  published  by  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  under 
the  scene  of  intellectual  activity,  a  school  of  the  auspices  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences 
wit  and  discussion.  Religious  persecution  was  (30  vols.,  Berlin,  1846-^57).  Extensive  works 
nnknown  in  his  dominions ;  perfect  order  reign-  on  Frederic  have  been  written  by  Kolb  and 
ed  throughout ;  property  was  secure ;  speech  Preuss.  Of  Garlyle's  "  History  of  Frederic,"  to 
and  the  press  were  free.  Lampoons  and  libels  be  completed  in  4  vols.,  2  vols,  have  been  pub- 
on  himself  he  wholly  disregarded.  *' My  people  lished  (Aug.  1859).  Friedrich  der  Graue  und 
and  I,"  he  said,  ^*  understand  each  other.  They  KatharinalL,  by  Kurd  yon  Schlozer  of  St.  Pe- 
are  to  say  what  they  like,  and  I  am  to  do  what  tersburg,  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1859. 
I  like."  Cheap  and  speedy  justice  was  admin-  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  H.,  king  of  Prussia, 
irtered.  In  commercial  policy  and  international  born  Sept  25, 1748,  died  Nov.  19,  1797.  He 
law  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  Devoted  was  the  grandson  ofFrederic  William  I.,  nephew 
as  he  was  to  letters,  he  never  allowed  the  pas-  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  son  of  the  prince  An- 
sion  for  literature  to  divert  him  from  duty,  gustus  William,  who,  having  incurred  the  re- 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  Ger-  sentment  of  his  brother  the  king  by  an  nnsnc- 
man  language,  and  spoke  of  it  with  contempt,  cessful  retreat  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Yet  he  never  wrote  French  correctly.  Respect-  Collin  (1757),  shortly  after ,  died.  Frederic 
able  as  he  was  as  a  historian,  and  voluminous  as  William,  having  become  heir  presumptive  to 
a  versifier,  he  never  learned  to  spell  the  language  his  undo,  received  from  him  but  rare  marks  of 
which  he  idolized.  It  has  been  said  of  him  cordiality  or  affection,  was  rather  austerely  ed- 
that  in  action  he  was  a  German  prince,  and  in  ncated,  and  dften  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
speculation  a  French  philosopher.    In  the  year  tiie  war  daring  the  last  period  of  the  7  yean* 
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straggle.    He  enjoyed  little  freedom  in  the  seo-  when  engaged  hi  the  war  with  Fhmoe,  found  it 

end  and  peaceful  half  of  Frederic's  reign,  was  more  convenient  and  more  pr^taUe  to  share 

obliged  to  repudiate  his  first  wife,  Eliz^th  of  the  prey  with  Bosda  and  Aufria.    He  marobed 

Brunswick,  because  of  ill  oonduot^  and  lived  in  his  army  into  Poland,  and  activdy  promoted  the 

a  circle  of  his  own,  in  which  some  visionaries  second  and  third  diamembennent  of  the  on* 

of  the  then  powerfully  organized  sect  of  iUumi-  happy  repnblio  (l798-'95).  His  share  was  lam^ 

nati  were  particularly  conspicuous,  who  main-  extending  to  the  IHemen,  and  indnding  ue 

tained  their  influence  over  him  even  after  his  ac-  capital,  Warsaw.    These  wars  and  the  eztrav- 

cession  to  the  throne.  ThistookplaceonAug.17,  agance  of  theoonrt  exhansted  the  flnanceaof 

1786.    Freed  from  his  long  continued  restraint,  Prussia.    Intdlorant  ediota  and  Bevere  reatric- 

the  new  king  gave  himself  up  without  modera-  tions  of  the  preaa  oontriboted  to  malce  hia  reign 

tion  to  his  voluptuous  inclinations.    Mistresses  unpopular.    It  must,  howeTer,  be  acknowledged 

and  favorites  reigned  in  the  court  and  squander-  that  it  was  not  withont  merit  in  developing  the 

ed  the  treasures  of  the  state.    The  favor  of  the  resources  of  the  state  and  the  welfare  ra  the 

people  he  sought  to  gain  by  ostentatious  mild-  people  by  naddi  internal  improvements.    The 

ness ;  even  the  discipline  of  the  army,  so  re-  juridical  oxvaniaation  of  Pnunawas  alao  great- 

nowned  under  Frederic,  was  relaxed.    The  first  ly  promoted  nnder  Frederic  William. 
important  act  of  his  policy  abroad,  which  was       I'REDERIO  W II !  J  J  A¥  HI,,  aon  and  aocoeseor 

but  slightly  influenced  by  the  energetic  minis-  of  the  preceding,  bom  Aug.  8|  1770,  died  June 

ter  Herzberg,  was  to  reinstate  in  power  his  7,  1840.    Educated  with  oare  by  hia  virtuous 

brother-in-law  the  stadtholder  of  the  Nether-  mother,  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  he  had  am- 

lands,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  anti-Orange  pie  opportunity  of  comparing,  at  the  courts  of 

party.    A  Prussian  army  under  the  duke  of  iS^aderic  the  Great  and  of  hia  father,  the  oppo- 

]Brunswick  entered  Ilolland,  occupied  Amster-  site  {influence  of  royal  virtnea  and  vices  upon 

dam,  and  restored  the  ancient  order  of  things^  the  afOoiirs  of  his  state;  and  he  early  contracted 

which  was  confirmed  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  the  love  of  oiaer,  discipline,  economy,  and  labor, 

1788,  at  the  Ilague,  by  Prussia,  England,  and  which  in  after  time  contributed  no  little  to  the 

Holland.    Alarmed  by  the  alliance  of  the  em-  prosperity  of  his  people.    He  accompanied  hia 

peror  Joseph  II.  with  Catharine  IL  of  Russia,  uther  to  the  conference  of  Pilnitz^and  to  the 

and  by  the  successes  of  the  Russians  in  the  war  army  of  the  first  coalition  against  France^  and 

against  Turkey,  ho  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  in  1793  married  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 

latter  power  guaranteeing  all  its  possessions,  princess  Louisa  of  Hecklenburg-Strelitz,  after 

An  army  was  assembled  in  Silesia,  near  the  Bo-  nis  accession  to  the  throne  (179^  the  most  pop- 

hemian  frontier.    Before  tlie  outbreak  of  the  ular  queen  of  Prussia.  The  great  task  of  the  new 

war,  however,  Frederic  William  wavered,  and  reign  was  to  purge  the  court  and  the  administra- 

finally  restored  his  good  understanding  with  tion  of  the  creatures  and  abusea  of  the  preceding. 

Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach  (1790).  This  was  done  with  energy.    The  unpopular 

concluded  with  the  successor  of  Joseph,  Leopold  edicts  restricting  the  preaa  and  the  freedom  of  re- 

n.,  who  soon  also  made  peace  with  the  Porte,  ligions  instruction  were  abrogated,  and  econoiny 

Russia,  however,  was  allowed  to  continue  her  and  order  restored  in  the  adminiatration.    In 

operations  undisturbed,  and  the  encouraging  his  foreign  policy  the  young  king  maintained 

promises  made  to  the  Belgian  patriots  were  soon  the  neutrality  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Basel, 

forgotten.    Herzberg  resigned.    The  interview  the  temporary  stipulationa  of  which  were  made 

at  Pilnitz  with  the  emperor  (1791)  prepiu^  definite  hy  ^^  ^c<^7  of  ^l^^<>^^^^0^^)*  ^^ 

the  first  coalition  against  the  French  revolution,  its  cessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khineu  FToa- 

The  hostile  operations  began  in  the  spring  of  sia  soon  after  received  ample  comjpenaationa  in 

1792.    The  duke  of  Brunswick  enterea  France  small  territories  deprived  of  their  independenoe 

in  June ;  the  king  and  the  crown  prince,  tiio  as  members  of  the  empire  bv  decree  of  the  Ger- 

son  of  his  second  wife,  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darm-  manic  diet.    Satisfied  with  his  acquiaitiona  and 

atadt,  joined  him  soon  after.   Want  of  harmony  political  influence  in  the  north  of  Germany, 

and  repeated  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  rrederio  William  refused  to  Join  the  third  oo- 

revolutionaryfanaticismandtlie  skill  of  thecom-  alition  agmnst  France  which  waa  fonned  by 

manders  on  the  side  of  the  French,  soon  turned  England,  Russia,  and  Austria.    But  when  the 

the  scale  in  favor  of  the  latter,  compelling  Fred-  French  armiea  had  infringed  the  neatnli^  ci 

eric  William  to  keep  the  defensive,  and  finally  the  Prussian  territories  JFrederio  William  ae- 

to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Basel  (1795)  with  the  cretly  allied  himself  with  Alexander  of  Buanai 

republic,  in  which  he  ceded  his  territories  beyond  during  a  sudden  visit  of  tlie  latter  ai  Berlin, 

the  Rhine,  contracting  for  future  indemnities  and  Hesitation,  however,  spoiled  tlie  effect  of  thla 

a  kind  of  protectorate  over  northern  Germany,  alliance,  and  the  battle  of  Auaterlitz  waa  fti- 

His  participation  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  fickle  lowed  by  a  new  treaty  with  Napdeon  (Dec 

and  treacherous  as  his  policy  was,  was  produc-  1805).    Ceding  Anspach,  Cloves,  and  KedSBhi- 

tive  of  more  advantageous  results.    Having  en-  tel,  it  received  Hanover  ftt)m  the  conqneror. 

couraged  the  so-called  Long  Polish  diet  in  its  The  consequence  of  this  exchange  waa  what 

efforts  to  regenerate  the  state  and  to  make  it  Napoleon   wanted,  a  declaration  of   war  by 

hidependcnt  of  Russia,  by  a  treaty  in  which  he  Englond  against  Prussia.    The  latter  waa  alao 

guaranteed  its  integrity  (1790),  he  afterward,  embroiled  with  Sweden.    Having  made  peaoa 
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TfHih  these  enemies,  Frederic  Wniiam  made  dinary  losses,  and  to  face  so  many  enemies.  The 
peremptory  demands  on  Napoleon  in  behalf  of  Pmssians  fought  bravely  in  various  engagements 
thenentrality  of  his  state  and  its  allies  in  north-  in  1818  and  1814  (see  Bli^oheb),  and  uie  king 
em  Germany.  Napoleon  answered  with  prompt  often  gave  proofs  of  personal  activity  and  cour- 
lioatilitiea,  and  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  age.  He  entered  Paris  with  his  allies,  accom- 
were  both  fought  on  Oct.  14^  1806.  The  power-  panied  Alexander  on  his  visit  to  England,  made, 
fal  Prussian  army  was  broken,  Berlin  was  occu-  m  Aug.  1814,  a  triumphal  entry  into  his  capi- 
pied  by  the  enemy,  and  the  fortresses  surrender-  tal,  and  repaired  to  the  congress  of  YienniL 
ed  at  the  first  summons.  The  aid  of  Alexander  The  stipulations  of  this  confess  conferred  on 
was  of  little  avaiL  After  a  winter  campaign  in  Prussia  greater  power  than  it  possessed  before 
Fmssian  Poland  and  the  indecisive  battles  of  the  wars,  enlarging  it  particularly  with  parts  of 
Poltosk  (Dec.  26)  and  Eylau  (Fob.  8,  1807),  Saxony,  one  of  the  last  allies  of  Napoleon.  The 
Kapoleon  conquered  x>eace  by  the  battle  of  sudden  return  of  the  captive  of  Elba  called  the 
Friedland,  won  on  the  anniversary  of  Marengo  Prussian  army  again  to  arms,  andBl&cher,  after 
(June  14).  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  (July)  sacrificed  his  previous  defeat,  appeared  at  "Waterloo  in 
on^half  of  Prussia,  parts  of  which  were  trans-  time  to  finish  the  great  struggle.  The  last  25 
formed  into  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  others  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  form  a 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  period  of  undisturbed  peace  and  prosperity  for 
other  half  remained  for  years  in  the  hands  of  Prussia.  Closely  allied  with  the  czar  Alexan- 
the  conqueror,  and  was  treated  as  a  subdued  der,  and  afterward  with  Nicholas,  the  king  pur- 
province.  The  king,  who  paid  a  visit  with  the  sued  a  policy  of  strict  conservatism.  Much  was 
queen  to  Alexander,  could  not  return  to  his  done  for  internal  improvements,  little  for  polit- 
capital  before  1809.  This  gloomy  period,  how-  ical  reform.  Revolutionary  agitations,  wher- 
ever, became  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  ever  they  manifested  themselves,  were  suppressed 
history  of  the  state  by  a  series  of  salutary  and  with  severity.  Science,  however,  was  patron- 
energetic  reforms,  undertaken  and  executed  ized,  and  the  king  could  boast  of  the  friendship 
particularly  under  the  celebrated  ministers  of  the  Humboldts.  The  last  years  of  his  reign 
Stein  and  Hardenberg.  Serfdom  was  abolished,  were  agitated  by  a  strife  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
the  towns  obtained  some  independence  in  the  lie  clergy.  The  eldest  of  his  4  sons  succeeded 
management  of  their  own  affairs  through  city  him  as  Frederic  William  IV.  One  of  his 
representatives,  the  royal  domains  were  sold,  daughters  was  married  to  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
convents  and  ecclesiastical  foundations  convert-  In  1824  he  had  formed  a  morganatic  marriage 
ed  into  state  property,  public  instruction  was  with  the  countess  Augusta  of  Harrach,  whom 
organized,  and  the  new  university  of  Berlin  he  made  duchess  of  Liegnitz. 
fonnded.  The  new  system  of  military  organi-  FREDERIO  WILLIAM  IV.,  son  and  succes- 
cation  of  Prussia  had  also  its  origin  in  that  sor  of  the  preceding,  bom  Oct.  15,  1795.    He 

Siriod.     In  1810  the  king  lost  his  wife,  the  received  a  careful  scientific  education,  though 

ithful  companion  of  his  misfortunes.    In  1812  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  most  disastrous 

he  was  compelled  to  aid  Napoleon  with  an  army  period  of  Prussian  history,  and  his  youth  in 

agiunst  Russia.    Forming  the  left  of  the  great  that  of  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon, 

l^ench  army  of  invasion,  it  was  saved  on  the  Ancillon,   Delbrtlck,  Scharnhorst,  Knesebeck, 

retreat  by  a  special  arrangement  between  its  Savigny,  Ritter,  and  Ranch  were  among  his 

commander,  York,  and  Diebitsch.  York  was  of-  teachers  in  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  military 

ficially  blamed,  but  soon  received  a  due  acknowl-  science,  political  economy,  and  art.    He  was 

edgment  of  his  patriotic  act.    Having  trans-  often  present  on  the  scene  of  action  during  the 

ferred  his  residence  to  Breslau  (Jan.  1818),  last  campaign  against  Napoleon,  became  &mil- 

Frederic  William  now  issued  his  famous  pro-  iarly  acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men 

damation,  which  was  answered  by  a  general  of  his  age,  of  whom  Humboldt  remained  attached 

rising  of  the  nation  against  France.    The  capi-  to  him  through  life,  and  developed  his  taste  for 

tal  of  Prussia  alone  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  fine  arts  while  residing  in  Paris  after  its  ocr 

a  force  of  10,000  men.    Fortunately,  prudent  cupation  by  the  allies,  and  on  a  journey  to  Italy 

measures  had  been  adopted  in  secret  to  pre-  in  1828.  Admitted  to  l^e  councils  of  his  father, 

pare  for  the  struggle.    The  youth,  meeting  pri-  he  evinced  a  marked  independence  of  opinion 

vately,  had  been  drilled  in  the  use  of  arms  in  with  much  administrative  ability.    As  military 

small  detachments.    Thus  tlie  power  of  the  governor  ofPomerania,  his  affability  gained  him 

people  answered  to  their  will.    The  militia  ceneral  popularity.     Great  expectations  had 

naving  been  summoned,  war  against  France  was  been  formed  of  his  fiiture  career  when  he  suo- 

declared  on  March  17.    The  situation  had  its  ceeded  to  the  throne  (June  7, 1840).    His  first 

dangers.    The  French  still  held  the  fortresses  solemn  declaration  at  KOnigsberg,  a  limited 

of  Prussia  and  Poland ;  their  array  in  the  domin-  political  anmesty,  the  reinstating  of  Amdt,  the 

ions  of  the  king  still  amounted  to  60,000.    But  old  liberal  poet,  the  reappointment  to  office  of 

the  hour  of  success  had  passed  for  Napoleon,  the  popular  lieutenant-general  Yon  Boyen,  the 

The  continual  desertion  of  his  allies  served  to  conciliatory  termination    of  a   difficultv  be- 

strengthen  the  phalanx  of  the  coalition  after  tween  the  state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyf 

every  defeat  of  his  armies.    His  enormous  new  were  lAuled  with  applause ;  but  the  appoint- 

levies  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  extraor-  ment  of  statesmen  like  Hassenpflug  ana  fSob- 
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horn,  the  patronage  hestowed  on  the  nobility,  eminent .  These  oonceoiofis  were  Teoei^ed 

as  well  as  on  the  representatives  of  the  histori-  with  enthusiasm,  bot  the  people  still  demanded 

co-romantic  and  pietistic  schools,  the  dismissal  the  removal  of  the  hated  troops  frmn  the  ei^tal, 

of  Bruno  Bauer  from  his  professorship,  the  sus-  and  for  this  purpose  a  depntmon  of  citiiens  re- 

Sension  of  Braun,  the  expulsion  from  the  king-  paired  to  the  palace  (Maroh  18),  while  a  crowd 
om  of  Prussian  and  non-Prussian  democrats,  of  people  assembled  before  it.  The  deputation 
among  others  of  Herwegh,  Itzstein,  and  Hecker,  was  refused  admittance,  and  aoidiers  advanced 
the  severe  application  of  literary  censorsliip,  from  the  court  of  the  palace  to  dear  the  place. 
and  the  cordial  relations  of  the  court  with  the  Some  shots  were  fired.  ImmediatelT  the  peo* 
czar  Nicholas,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  king,  pie  dispersed  in  every  direction  with  cries  of 
soon  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  liberal  part  of  "  Treason  1  they  are  murdering  ua  I  revenge  l^ 
the  nation.  An  attempt  on  tlie  life  of  the  king  Hundreds  of  banindea  were  erected  in  a  few 
by  the  dismissed  burgomaster  Tschech  in  1844  hours,  the  ars^ud  was  stormed,  and  a  furious 
was  punished  with  death.  The  development  fight  ensued,  which  raged  till  the  inoming  of 
given  to  the  representation  by  provincial  estates,  the  next  day,  when  the  khig  commanded  the 
which  had  been  introduced  under  the  preced-  retreat  of  the  troops  and  theirrsmoval  trom  the 
ing  reign,  by  the  convocation  of  their  stand-  city.  The  corpses  of  the  ftUen  oomhatants  were 
ing  committees  in  1842,  and  by  the  convocation  carried  into  the  courtyard  of  the  filace,  and  the 
of  the  united  provincial  estates  of  the  kingdom  king  was  compelled  to  appear  before  them  with 
in  Feb.  1847,  was  made  less  significant  by  the  uncovered  head ;  the  palace  of  his  thcoi  very 
distinct  declaration  of  the  king  that  the  repre-  unpopular  brother,  the  prince  of  Frusria,  was 
sentatives,  far  from  becoming  legislators,  would  declared  national  property.  The  ministsy  was 
be  allowed  only  to  give  advice  to  the  unlimited  dismissed,  a  civic  guard  organised,  and  a  gen- 
sovereign,  and  that  he  would  never  consent  to  eral  amnesty  granted.  Hieroslaw^i,  who  nad 
bind  his  inherited  authority  by  a  written  com-  been  sentenced  to  death,  was  carried  in  triumph 
pact.  Periodical  mectings-of  the  united  assem-  through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  S60  of  his  as- 
bly  were  asked  for  in  vain.  The  government,  sociates  left  the  prison  with  him,  and  hastened 
though  granting  general  toleration,  declared  to  Posen  to  commence  the  restoration  of  Poland, 
against  the  separation  of  tlie  church  from  the  the  new  ministry  promising  its  asristance.  The 
state,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  king  now  openly  and  ostentatiously  declared 
avowedly  sought  to  rule  the  kingdom  in  con-  his  purpose  to  take  the  lead  in  Germany ;  the 
formity  with  the  views  of  the  school  generally  diet  was  again  assembled  (April  2X  to  dabo- 
known  as  pietists.  Much  more  was  done  for  the  rate  a  new  election  law.  It  was  dissdlved  after 
material  interests  of  the  state  through  internal  the  passage  of  tliat  law  on  April  ILand  a  e<Hi- 
improvements,  commercial  union  with  foreign  stituent  assembly  was  convened  in  ^rlin  (Ifaj 
states,  and  tlie  commercial  union  with  the  north  22)^  while  the  delegates  of  Prussia  also  appear- 
of  Germany  (2^llterein%  which  also  extended  ed  m  the  national  German  pariiament  which  hi 
the  political  infiuence  of  Prussia.  The  Polish  Frankfort-on-the-lfain  had  superseded  tiie  ^kt 
conspiracy  ofl846,  which  threatened  the  eastern  of  the  pTmises  (Bundatag),  Prussian  troopa 
possessions  of  the  king,  was  detected  in  time  in  were  sent  to  8chle8wig-Holstein  to  assisl  the 
the  duchy  of  Posen ;  the  outbreak  in  the  same  German  inhabitants  in  their  revolt  against  the 
province  was  easily  suppressed  ;  the  insurgents  king  of  Denmark.  In  Posen,  however,  where 
of  Cracow,  who  laid  down  their  arms  on  Prus-  the  Poles  had  risen  in  a  bloody  insoirection, 
sian  territory,  were  treated  with  rigor.  The  the  troops  restored  order  after  fdrions  eontesta 
people  were  already  politically  agitated  by  the  with  the  half-unarmed  bands  under  Mieroslaw- 
lively  discussions  of  the  diet  (from  April  11  to  ski  (April  and  Hay).  This  was  the  first  reao- 
June  22,  1847),  and  of  its  standing  committees,  tionary  victory.  Others  followed.  IKHi^  the 
assembled  Jan.  18, 1848,  and  also  by  the  trial  of  revdntion  was  losing  its  time  in  endless  q>eeGh« 
the  insurrectionists  of  Posen,  and  of  Micros-  making,  framing  of  consUtutions,  and  scheminc 
lawski,  the  destined  leader  of  the  Polish  move-  on  the  reorganization  of  Germany  as  a  nniteS 
ment,  as  well  as  by  the  victory  of  the  liberals  in  empire,  in  the  assemblies  of  Frankfort,  Bertin, 
Switzerland  over  the  Sanderbund^  the  constitu-  Vienna,  and  elsewhere ;  while  it  was  wasting 
tional  movements  in  Italy,  and  the  revolution  its  power  in  party  strifes  and  uselew  nnder- 
in  Sicily,  when  tlie  news  of  the  French  revolu-  takings,  and  degenerating  through  the  ezeqaes 
tion  of  Feb.  24  involved  the  whole  of  Germany  of  the  ponulace,  the  govemmenta,  whieh  had 
in  a  flame.  The  popular  movement  was  vie-  maintainea  their  armies,  paved  tiie  way  for  a 
torious  all  over  the  south-west  and  south  of  the  complete  restoration  of  their  power  bj  mutoal 
confederation,  before  Frederic  William  was  understanding,  skilfhl  counter-rerolotioMTy 
forced  to  yield  to  its  irresistible  current.  Even  manoeuvres,  continually  channng  ministries 
after  the  fdl  of  Metternich  in  Vienna  (March  and  varying  programmes.  In  i^sria  the  nen 
13),  he  was  determined  to  maintain  his  royal  who,  by  their  zeal,  activity,  or  populari^,  b«A 
authority,  and  to  grant  liberties  only  as  free  assisted  the  government  during  tne  danigerotts 
gifts.  Threatening  popular  gatherings  in  Ber-  period  of  the  revolution,  were  the  BiinlKkera 
lin  were  dispersed  by  his  fiEkithful  soldiery  be-  Gamphausen,  Pfiiel,  Badowita,  Brandenlmil^ 
fore  ho  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  llaateunel,  and  the  generala  WilUsNi  aiM 
and  the  promise  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  gov-  WrangeL    Emboldened  by  the  tried  fidcitjef 
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tk^flnnyand  the  growing  desire  for  order  among  ment  of  affairs,  and  torepdrfor  the  restora* 

the  wealtibier  olasees,  by  the  reaction  in  France,  tion  of  his  health  to  the  Tyrol  and  subseqnent- 

and  the  successes  of  the  Austrian  government  ly  to  Italy.    His  marriage  widi  Elizabeth,  prin- 

in  Prague,  Lombardy,  and  Vienna,  Frederic  cess  of  Bavaria,  being  without  issue,  his  broliier 

William  prorogued  the  Prussian  constituent  as-  William,  prince  of  Prussia,  born  March  22, 

aranbly,  transferring  it  to  the  town  of  Branden-  1797,  became  regent.    The  son  of  the  regent, 

bnrg,  closed  its  sessions  by  an  armed  force  under  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  in  case  of  the 

Wrangel  (November),  and  finally  dissolved  it  expected  abdication  of  the  king,  Prince  Frederio 

shortly  after  its  reassembling  in  Brandenburg  William  (bom  Oct.  18, 1881),  married  Victoria, 

(Dec  5),  promulgating  a  liberal  constitution  of  princess  royal  of  Great  Britain  (bom  Nov.  21, 

his  own  (octroyirte  Verfasmng).    The  last  act  1840),  Jan.  26,  1858. 

of  the  assembly  of  Berlin,  the  decree  ordering  V.  SAXOirr. 

the  reAisal  of  taxes  (Nov.  15),  remained  without  FREDERIO  III.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  elector 

effect ;  the  new  elections  took  place  according  of  Sakony,  bom  in  Torgau,  Jan.  17,  1463,  died 

to  the  king's  constitution,  and  the  two  cham-  May  5,  1625.    He  succeeded  his  father  Ernest, 

bers  were  convened  in  Berlin  (Feb.  26,  1849),  in  1486,  only  in  a  part  of  his  possessions,  gov* 

which  remained  in  a  state  of  siege.   Of  these  the  eming  the  rest  in  common  with  his  brother 

lower  house  was  still  too  revolutionary,  and  both  John  the  Oonstant,  who  also  became  his  sue* 

were  dissolved  (April  27).    In  the  mean  time  cesser.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  university 

the  king  had  not  only  abandoned  the  cause  of  of  Wittenberg,  and  though  not  an  avowed  ad- 

Schleawig-Holstein  by  the  armistice  of  Malmoe,  herent  of  the  reformation,  greatly  promoted  it 

bnthaddso  refused  to  accept  the  hereditary  by  his  protection.    He  procured  safety  for  Lu- 

imperial  crown  of  Germany  offered  him  (March  ther  during  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  subsequent- 

88)  by  the  Frankfort  parliament.    The  Prus-  ly  sheltered  him  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg.  His 

sbui  army  now  suppressed  the  revolution  in  influence  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  due 

Dresden,  after  a  blooay  struggle  of  3  days  (May),  particularly  to  the  circumstance  that  after  the 

and  in  ^e  Palatinate  and  Baden  (June),  while  death  of  Maximilian  I.  he  had  refused  to  accept 

it  was  almost  a  mere  spectator  in  the  renewed  the  crown  of  Germany,  which  was  conferred, 

struggle  in  Schleswig-Holstein.    A  confedera-  according  to  his  advice,  upon  that  monarch. 

tion  of  Prussia  with  Saxony  and    Hanover  The  peasants'  war  embittered  the  last  days  of 

(^Dreihonigtibund^  confederation  of  three  kings),  his  life. 

and  some  minor  northern  states,  formed  March  FREDERIO  AUGUSTUS  I.,  1st  kmg  of 
26,  was  hailed  by  the  so  called  party  of  Gotha  Saxony,  eldest  son  of  the  elector  Frederio 
(Gagern,  Dahlmann,  &c.)  as  the  last  anchor  of  Ohristian,  born  Dec.  28, 1750,  died  May  6, 1827. 
hope  for  a  union  of  Germany.  It  ended  in  He  succeeded  his  father  in  Dec.  1763,  under  the 
fiiilure.  Opposed  by  Austria  and  its  southern  tutelage  of  Prince  Xaver,  was  declared  of  age 
allies,  it  was  given  up  by  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Sept.  15,  1768,  and  in  the  following  year  mar- 
others;  its  parliament  of  Erfurt  assembled  in  ried  Maria  Amalia,  princess  of  Deux  Ponts.  The 
vain  (March  20,  1850).  Frederic  William,  who  only  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter,  the 
had  in  the  mean  time  convoked  a  new  Prussian  princess  Augusta.  The  claims  of  his  mother  to 
assembly  and  confirmed  a  new  constitution  the  possessions  of  her  deceased  brother,  the 
witJi  his  royal  oath  (Fob.  6),  followed  for  some  elector  Maximilian  Joseph  of-  Bavaria,  inauoed 
time  a  more  popular  course  in  the  affairs  of  him  to  ally  himself  with  Frederio  the  Great 
Hesse-Oassel  (October),  but  soon  yielded  to  the  against  Austria  in  the  short  war  of  the  Bava* 
threats  of  Austria  and  her  allies  (November),  rian  succession.  Subsequently  he  joined  the 
Order  was  restored  in  Hesse  and  Schleswig-  league  of  princes  {F^nUnhmd)  formed  under 
Holstein,  and  the  ancient  Germanic  diet  was  the  protectorate  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  In 
once  more  established  in  Frankfort.  The  rev-  1791  he  refused  to  accept  the  sucoession  to 
olution  was  over.  A  second  attempt  on  the  life  the  throne  of  Poland,  offered  him  in  the  name 
of  the  king  by  Sefeloge  (1850)  had  no  connection  of  that  country  by  Prince  Adam  Oasimir  Ozaiv 
with  it.  Only  Neufch&tel  remained  with  Switz-  toryski.  He  also  rejected  the  instances  of  a 
erland  as  a  conquest  of  the  movement,  and  was  conference  of  the  emperors  Leopold  II.  and 
finally,  after  some  threats  of  war  in  1857,  ceded  Frederic  William  H.  of  Prussia,  held  at  Pilnits 
to  that  republic.  The  policy  of  the  government  (1791),  to  join  as  an  indepeudent  sovereign  the 
was  peaceful,  and  Prussia  took  no  part  in  the  first  coalition  against  the  French  revolution, 
war  in  Turkey,  though  it  participated  in  the  though  he  did  not  withhold  his  contingent  as  a 
peace  of  Paris  (1856).  The  constitution  was  member  of  the  German  empire  when  the  war 
modified  and  remodifiod  ;  the  revolutionary  had  been  declared.  In  1796  he  took  part  in  the 
members  of  the  assembly  of  1848,  Jacoby  and  treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  concluded  with 
others,  were  persecuted ;  the  nobility  (die  Jun--  the  rVeoch  republic  by  the  district  of  Upper 
her)  and  the  pietists  received  new  influence ;  Saxony.  He  maintidned  his  neutrality  dnnne 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  religion  was  thewarof  1805,  but  in  the  following  year  ioined 
circumscribed.  In  1857  the  king  was  seized  by  Prussia  in  the  unhappy  contest  decided  by  the 
a  malady  connected  with  temporary  insanity,  battle  of  Jena.  Siucony,  whi(^  fell  into  the 
which  increasing  by  degrees,  compelled  him  hands  of  the  French  conqueror,  was  sever^ 
(Oct  23, 1858)  to  give  up  the  personal  manage*  pfmished,  and  Frederio  Aagmtoa  was  finalljr 
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xxnnpelled  to  throw  himBelf  into  the  amis  of  intervention  of  Pnada,  tUngiiooD  retimed  to 
Napoleon.  Having  condnded  the  treaty  of  their  ancient  order,  and  the  reaotioDary  move- 
Posen  (Dec.  1806),  he  assnmed  the  title  of  king,  ment  continued  to  the  death  of  the  Mwg,  which 
and  joined  the  Rhenish  confederation.  For  the  waa  occaaoned  hy  a  fall  fttxm  hia  oarriage  oa 
cession  of  several  districts  of  western  Saxony  a  new  tour  in  the  Tyrol  He  waa  twice  mar- 
annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia  he  ried,  first  to  OaroUna,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
was  scantily  compensated  by  a  part  of  Lnsatia,  Francis,  and,  after  her  death  in  188S,  toluria, 
and  after  the  peace  of  Tilnt  (1807)  more  liber-  daughter  of  VJMriwinipw  x,  of  Bavaria.  Both 
ally  by  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  He  was  a  faith-  marriages  being  without  iasoe,  he  waa  aucoeeded 
fal  vassal  of  the  iVenoh  emperor  during  the  by  his  brotb^Jtrfm,  the  preaent  king. 
wars  of  1809  against  Austria,  and  1812  against  yi.  wtfBTEiaiEBGw 
Russia,  and  in  1818,  when  Saxony  became  the  FREDERIO  L  (Wobslm  KarlI  let  king  of 
chief  scene  of  the  conflict  Having  personally  Wttrtemberg,  aon  <rfthe  duke  Frederio  Engeneii 
joined  Napoleon  shortly  before  the  battle  of  bom  Nov.  0, 1764,  died  Oct  80,  1816.  He  re* 
Leipsic,  he  was  declared  after  its  bloody  issue  ceived  his  first  iurtmctioBlhmihiaaoeomplish- 
a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  edmother,aprinoenof  Brandenlmzg-fichwedt, 
was  sent  to  Berlin,  and  afterward  to  the  chateau  and  completed  his  edueation  at  Laoaanse,  after 
of  Friedrichsfeld,  but  was  subsequently  allowed  the  French  &8hion  of  thai  perkid,  aerred  in  the 
to  reside  at  Presburg  duringthe  deliberationa  bloodless  war  of  the  Bavarian  aoeoeadoiLaooom* 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna.  That  congress  re*  panied  his  brother-in-law,  the  fbtnreunarian 
stored  to  him  half  of  his  German  possessions,  the  emperor  Paul,  on  a  journey  to  Italy  in  1788,  took 
other  half  being  annexed  to  Prussia ;  the  duchy  service  in  Russia  as  goremor-general  of  Boieian 
of  Warsaw  was  made  a  dependence  of  Russia  as  Finland,  and  after  having  kft  it  in  1787,  lived 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Returning  to  hiscapi-  for  some  time  in  retirement.  In  1790  he  waa 
tal  in  June,  1815,  Frederic  Augustus  spent  the  aspectatorof  thesesrionaof  theFkvnelinatiMial 
last  12  years  of  his  life  in  healing  the  wounds  assembly;  in  1796  he  fought  nnsooeeacfUly 
of  his  diminished  country  by  promoting  its  agri-  agiunst  the  French  on  the  BhineL  and  being 
cultural,  commercial,  and  mining  interests,  by  compeUed  to  leave  his  country,  retired  to  Ana- 
establishing  or  developing  institutions  of  art  and  pach,  and  subsequently  to  Vienna  waA  London. 
science,  and  particularly  by  a  strict  administra-  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Wftrtcm-' 
tion  of  justice.  His  grateful  subjects  bestowed  berg,  succeeding  hisfiither  on  the  ducal  throne. 
upon  him  the  surname  of  Just  His  brother  He  shared  in  the  war  of  1799,  reoelved  hj  the 
Anthony  succeeded  him.  treaty  of  Luneville  as  a  compensation  some  fter* 
FREDERIO  AUGUSTUS  IL,  king  of  Sax-  ritories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  and  waa 
ony,  bom  May  18,  1797,  died  An^.  9, 1854.  allowed  to  assume  the  eleotoval  dicnifj.  In 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Maximilian,  bro-  1805  he  made  an  allianoe  vrith  K^Mueon,  Join- 
ther  of  the  kings  Frederic  Augustus  I.  and  ed  the  Rhenish  confederation,  aid  imived 
Anthony.  Having  lost  his  mother,  Carolina  from  its  protector  the  title  of  kinK,  He  de- 
Maria  Theresa,  princess  of  Parma,  at  the  age  serted  Napoleon  after  his  diaaateiib  ihe  traatj 
of  7,  he  was  caucated  principally  under  the  of  Vienna  left  him  in  possearion  eC  hli  king- 
care  of  Forell,  a  distinguishea  Swiss,  and  of  dom.  To  conciliate  his  people  after  10  yeara 
Gren.  Watzdort  Though  often  compelled  to  of  despotic  sway  he  gave  them  a  charter,  wUdi 
leave  the  capital  of  his  uncle  during  the  later  was  r^ected  by  the  estates.  His  fhrat  wifevaa 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  in  Germany,  and  fre-  a  princess  of  Brunswick  Wolftnhftttcl,  who 
quently  to  change  his  abode,  he  eagerly  pursued  bore  him  two  sons,  WillianL  his  socceasor,  and 
his  studies,  which  included  political  economy,  Paul,  and  a  daughter,  Oathanne.  aflenraid  piin* 
law,  and  military  science.  i3otany,  however,  oessof  Montfort;  his  second  wife  waa  tliepiiife* 
became  his  favorite  pursuit  When,  in  Sept  cess  OharotteAugosta  Matilda  of  Sn^bnd,  who 
1830,  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  move-  died  in  1828. 

ment  in  Paris,  Dresden  became  a  scene  of  politi-        FREDERICSBUBG,  a  dij  of  6pottaiylvada 

cal  commotions,  Frederic  Augustus  was  placed  co,  Ya.,  pleasantly  atuated  in  a  ferwe  vaOegr  on 

by  the  old  king  Anthony  at  the  head  of  the  com-  the  right  bank  of  the  Bappahannoek  river,  aft 

mittee  for  public  tranquillity.  As  the  prince  was  the  head  of  tide  water,  06  m.  N.  tram  BlehaMnd, 

very  popular,  this  measure  greatly  contributed  and  110  m.  above  Chesapeake  bay;   popu  in 

to  quiet  the  agitation.  On  June  6, 1886,  Frederic  1850,4,062.    ItoontidnaaooDrthonaeandgaol^ 

Augustus  succeeded  to  the  throne.    As  he  was  and  in  1860  had  6  diurdhes^  S  — Hiparlfliy  an 

but  partially  occupied  with  political  affairs,  he  orphan  asylum,  2  banks,  agriafe  ndll,  and  %  large 

made  botanical  tours  and  journeys  to  Istria,  tanneries.    The  Bappahannook,  beaide  nppb^ 

Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro  (1888),  to  England  ing  it  wiUi  good  water,  which  is  diatribntea  In 

and  Belgium  (1844),  to  Vienna  and  Hungary  pipes,  is  valuable  fbr  its  motive  power^  availft* 

(1845),  and  to  the  Tyrol  (1846).    The  move-  Die  at  the  fhlls  Just  above.    A  oanal  ^>*ft^«^^ 

ments  of  1848,  beginning  in  Saxony,  as  every-  to  a  point  40  m.  fhrther  up  the  atraam  aflbrda 

where  else  in  Germany,  with  great  enthusiasm  means  of  transportation  ibr  the  prodnoli  of  n 

for  liberty  and  Grcrman  umon,  were  followed  in  rich  (krming  country,  and  the  Bicbroondi  Fn^ 

May,  1849,  by  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Dres-  ericsbnrg,  and  Potomac  railroad  eonneola  the 

den.    This  having  been  suppressed  through  the  dty  with  the  state  and  Meral  — '^^      "^ 
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«cports,  oomprising  grain,  flonr,  tobacco,  &o.,  sitely  wronffht,  and  oontaining  upward  of  600 

are  ▼alned  at  $5,000,000  annually.    Marble  and  pounds  of  the  precious  metal. 

freestone  abound  in  the  vicinity.    Just  beyond  FREDERIKSHALD,  or  Fkbdebikshall,  a 

flie  Ihnits  of  the  city  an  unfinished  monument,  seaport  of  Norway,  province  of  Aggerhuu& 

bcgon  in  1883,  marks  the  tomb  of  the  mother  on  the  Iddefiord  near  its  junction  with  the  gidx 

cfwashington,  who  died  here  in  1789.  of  Swinesund,  Skager  Back,  57  m.  S.  £.  from 

FREDEBIOTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  Christiania,  near  the  frontier  of  Sweden ;  pop. 
of  New  Brunswick,  capital  of  the  province  and  in  1855,  7,408.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  is 
cf  the  county  of  York,  situated  on  the  right  accessible  to  the  largest  class  of  shipping.  The 
bank  of  the  river  St.  John,  80  m.  from  the  bay  great  fire  of  1759  nearly  destroyed  the  town, 
of  Fundy,  and  54  m.  N.  K.  AV.  from  St.  John ;  but  it  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt.  It  stands 
lat.  45"  55'  N.,  long.  66"*  82'  30"  W. ;  pop.  in  around  the  base  of  a  gigantic  rock,  on  the  sum- 
1862, 4,458.  The  river  is  here  f  of  a  mile  wide,  mit  of  which,  400  feet  perpendicularly  over  the 
and  is  naturally  navigable  to  this  point  by  ves-  sea,  is  the  historic  fortress  of  Frederiksteen. 
•els  of  120  tons;  light  steamers  can  ascend  to  The  old  name  of  the  town  was  Halden.  Charles 
Grand  Falls,  140  m.  above  Fredericton.  The  XII.  was  killed  here,  Nov.  80, 1718.  Freder- 
som  df  $40,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legis-  iksteen  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  great  strength. 
latnreinl849for  the  improvement  of  the  upper  On  8  sides  it  is  inaccessible.  On  the  only 
eoforse  of  the  river,  and  the  work  was  com-  accessible  side,  close  under  the  outer  walls,  a 
menoed  during  the  following  year.  The  city  rude  monument  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  of  the 
beeame  a  port  of  entry  in  1848,  and  is  now  the  king's  death.  The  castle  was  invested  in  1814 
chief  entrepot  of  commerce  with  the  interior  by  the  Swedish  crown  prince,  Bernadotte,  and 
tad  an  important  station  of  passenger  travel,  its  hopeless  defence  was  a  prelude  to  the  almost 
Merchandise  is  brought  up  the  river  by  steam-  immediate  conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
er,  except  during  winter,  when  transporta-  union  with  Sweden,  Nov.  4^  181^  About  8  m. 
tk>n  is  effected  by  sledges  over  the  ice.  Great  £.  of  the  town  there  is  a  lake,  the  Fern  Sde,  tiie 
quantities  of  timber  are  collected  at  Fred-  stream  from  which  flows  into  t^e  fiord  near 
ericton,  and  then  floated  down  to  St.  John,  Frederikshald.  The  waterfalls  upon  the  stream 
whence  they  are  exported  to  foreign  parts,  are  the  most  picturesque  in  S.  Norway. 
The  lumber  business  is  one  of  the  principal  FREDRO,  Makstmiuan,  a  Polish  statesman 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  city.  Fredericton  and  writer,  died  in  1676.  He  spent  his  life  in 
stands  on  a  low  point  of  land  formed  by  a  sharp  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  camp  as  well 
bend  in  the  river,  and  is  encircled  on  the  lana  as  in  the  council,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  pa- 
side  by  a  range  of  hills.  It  has  broad,  regular  latine  of  Podolia.  He  wrote  severd  works  in 
streets,  adorned  with  many  fine  gardens  and  Polish  and  Latin,  being  honored  in  some  with 
shade  trees,  and  with  several  elegant  public  the  name  of  the  Polish  Tacitus.  His  principal 
Imlldings.  The  government  house,  the  residence  works  are  Monita  Poliiico-Moralia;  Fragmenia 
of  the  lieutenant-governor,  is  a  stone  building  Scriptarum  Toga  et  Belli,  ^^  Considerations  on 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  town.  The  province  haD,  Military  Service,"  and  "  Proverbs  and  Advice," 
in  which  are  held  the  sessions  of  the  legislative  the  latter  two  in  Polish,  and  all  abounding  with 
bodies ;  the  barracks,  capable  of  accommodate  curious  details  and  keen  observations, 
ing  1,000  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery ;  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  an  eode- 
ehnrches  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  Episcopa-  siastical  body  originally  formed  by  a  sepanh 
lians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  tion  from  the  national  establishment  in  the  year 
Catholics ;  and  King^s  college,  a  freestone  struc-  1848.  No  separation  so  largo  from  any  eodesi- 
tore  170  feet  long  and  62  feet  wide,  are  the  astical  body  had  occurred  since  the  St  Earthed 
principal  other  edifices.  Fredericton  was  for-  omew  cgectment  of  2,000  ministers  from  the 
merly  called  St.  Ann's,  and  was  made  the  seat  national  establishment  of  England  in  1662.  On 
of  government  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  1785.  It  May  18,  1848,  the  general  assembly  of  the  ee- 
baa  suffered  at  times  from  terrible  conflagra-  tablished  church  of  Scotland  met  as  usual  in 
tions,  one  of  which  in  1825  laid  i  of  the  town  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  David  Wel^  DJD.,  being 
Sn  ashes,  while  another  in  Nov.  1850,  was  still  the  moderator,  and  the  marquis  of  Bute  being 
more  disastrous.  the  representative  of  the  queen.    After  prayer 

FREDERIKS60RG,  a  royal  palace  built  by  the  moderator  read  a  solenm  protest  on  the  part 

Christian  IV.  of'Denmark  in  1606-^20,  near  the  of  the  church  of  Scotland  against  the  wrongs 

town  of  Hillerod,  on  the  island  of  Seeland,  22  inflicted  on  her  by  the  civil  power,  whidi  pro- 

m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Copenhagen.    It  is  a  GK)thio  test  was  signed  by  208  members  of  the  assem- 

eastle  of  red  brick,  covering  3  small  islands  in  bly.    He  then  laia  the  protest  upon  the  table^ 

Ik  little  lake.    The  Riddersal,  or  knight's  hall,  and  bowing  respectfully  to  the  representative 

has  a  ceiling  elaborately  decorated  with  carv-  of  royalty,  Idt  liie  house,  foUowed  inmiediatdx 

ings,  gildings,  and  paintings,  on  which  26  artists  by  Dr.  lAiomas  Chidmers^Dr.  Robert  GordoDi 

are  said  to  have  worked  for  7  years.    It  has  Dr.  Patrick  McFarlane,  X^.  John  MoDonsld. 

also  a  collection  of  portraits,  and  a  richly  or-  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  rank  after  rank  of 

namented  chapel,  in  which  aU  the  late  kings  of  the  oountry  ministers.     The  protesters  witln 

Denmark  have  been  crowned.    The  pulpit  and  drew  to  a  large  hall  at  Canon  mills,  preoeded 

altar  in  the  last  are  of  ebony  and  silver,  ezqid*  and  f<^owed  by  sympathizing  crowdsi  sai 
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there  organized  the  Free  Protesting  chnrch  of  and  in  powee,  espeofallj  from  the  begfambig 
Scotland  under  the  moderatorship  ofDr.  Thomas  of  the  present  centoiy,  and  under  sodileadui 
Chalmers.  It  was  then  foand  that  475  ministers  as  Thomson  and  Chidmeri  one  abnae  after  aii- 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  national  other  was  rooted  oot :  and  at  last  an  act  was 
church.  The  amount  of  capital  sorrendered  passed  by  the  general  aiBemblY  in  1884  deaign* 
that  day  by  the  protesting  brethren,  in  relin-  ed  to  be  a  corrective  of  the  evus  of  lav  patron- 
quishing  tlieir  stipends  from  the  establishment^  age— an  act  whidi  gave  to  the  male  heads  of 
was  stated  to  be  not  short  of  £2,000,000  ster-  umilies  in  every  ptaiah  the  right  of  objecting  to 
ling. — The  French  revolution  had  considerably  any  presentee  whom  the  patron  might  wish  in- 
affected  the  standing  both  in  the  church  and  in  ducted  into  the  pastorate  over  them.  Tliis  act^ 
society  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church  commonly  called  ^the  veto  act,"  thonofa  pro- 
of Scotland.  Their  doctrines  had  hitherto  been  posed  by  one  of  the  senators  of  the  cdJege  oi 
looked  upon  as  tainted  with  fanaticism,  but  the  justice,  the  late  Lord  IConorieflEJ  and  tbooSi  be- 
general  horror  of  infidelity  awakened  by  the  fieved  by  the  chnrch  to  be  entirely  withm  her 
events  in  France  caused  them  to  be  regarded  power  as  a  chnrch  ^fWM>H  by  £iw  to  enacti 
with  greater  favor,  while  their  impressive  very  soon  brought  her  into  confliet  with  the  pa- 
preaching,  exemplary  lives,  and  solid  learning  trons,  and  through  the  patrons  with  the  crvil 
began  to  give  character  to  the  cause  with  which  courts.  On  a  vacancy  ooonrring  in  a  certain 
they  were  identified ;  and  though  as  yet  a  mere  parish  the  patron  presoited  Ua  pnUa^  who 
handful  in  the  church,  they  were  every  day  however  was  vetoed  by  idmoit  the  enne  body 
rising  in  numbers  and  power.  Under  the  suo-  of  inhabitants.  The  preaentee  amealed  to  the 
cessivo  leaderships  of  Erskine,  Sir  Henry  Hon-  civil  courts,  who  at  once  commancUd  the  prea- 
crieff,  Andrew  Thomson,  and  Chalmers — ^men  bytery  to  proceed  to  his  settlemant.  Thepres- 
who  inlierited  the  principles  and  many  of  the  bytery  refused ;  for  the  law  of  the  dinrdi  had 
varied  gifts  of  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Hen-  i^ven  the  nude  heada  dT  families,  beinff  eom- 
derson,  the  heroes  of  the  first  and  second  re-  municants,  a  right  to  ol^t  if  they  coola  prove 
formations,  the  evangelical  party  became  strong-  sufficient  cause  to  exist.  The  civil  ooorta  of 
er  and  stronger  Until  a  &ir  opportunity  for  course  stood  maioly  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
testing  the  power  of  parties  in  the  church  oo-  law  of  1711-^2.  Tiie  evangelical  parU;  now 
curred  in  1834.  In  1706  the  treaty  of  union  the  majority  in  the  general  assembly,  believing 
between  England  and  Scotland  was  consummat-  that  law  to  be  both  unoomtitational  and  coo- 
ed. It  contained  a  special  guarantee  for  the  trary  to  the  word  of  God,  n»dlved  to  atand 
integrity  of  the  church  of  Scotland  as  estab-  upon  their  rights  given  them  by  the  bead  of  the 
lish^  in  1689  under  the  reign  of  William  and  church  in  the  Hdy  Scriptnres  and  ratified  by 
Mary,  free  from  prelacy,  from  the  royal  suprera-  the  revolution  seUlement  and  tiie  treaty  of 
acy  in  things  spiritual,  and  from  the  law  of  union ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  battle  was  not 
patronage.  But  4  years  after  the  consumma-  theirs  only,  but  that  also  oi  the  Christian  people 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  union  (1711)  the  parlia-  of  Scotland,  they  resolved  to  al^de  by  the  ded^ 
ment  of  Britain  violated  its  pledge,  and  under  ion  to  which  they  had  come  in  18Z^  viz. :  tluit 
the  leadership  of  Bolingbroke  lay  patronage  the  Christian  people  had  a  risfat  by  law  ud  by 
was  reimposcd  upon  the  Scottish  chnrch.  In  warrant  of  God's  word  to  be  heard  in  regard  to 
this  act  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  one  of  the  Scot-  the  appointment  of  a  minister  ovw  them ;  ai^ 
tish  members,  sneeriogly  said  that  he  would  be  that  the  acts  of  ordaining  to  the  ministn^  and 
willing  to  acquiesce,  provided  that  it  should  be  of  inducting  into  a  pastoral  charge  were  spiritoal 
designated  by  its  right  name :  ^^  An  act  for  the  acts,  in  regard  to  which  the  ehorch  alone  bad 
encouragement  of  immorality  and  Jacobitism  in  jurisdiction.  The  supreme  civil  coort  of  Soot- 
Scotland."  Bishop  Burnet,  the  historian,  says  land  had  interposed  its  authority  against  the 
of  it  that  it  was  passed  ^*  to  spite  the  Presbyte-  ordination  and  induction  of  a  minirter.  Tlie 
rians,  who  from  tlie  beginning  had  set  it  up  as  assembly,  when  appealed  to  for  advice^  by  a 
a  principle  that  parishes  had  from  warrants  in  large  minority  anthorized  the  presbytery  to  pnH 
Scripture  a  right  to  choose  their  ministers."  oeed  with  the  settlement  according  to  the  lawa 
Such  was  the  sense  of  the  wrong  inflicted  by  of  the  church.  The  presbytery  were  threatcn- 
this  act,  that  the  Scottish  church  for  a  long  pe-  ed  by  the  civil  court  with  imprisonment  and 
riod  annually  renewed  her  protest  against  it ;  fine  should  they  dare  in  the  ezerdae  of  their 
and  during  several  years  after  it  was  passed  no  spiritual  functions  to  set  at  defiance  the  inter- 
patron  was  found  to  appropriate  the  powers  diet  of  the  civil  court  Thns  a  dear  and  direct 
which  it  confen-ed  upon  hira.  Toward  Hie  collision  ocionrred  between  the  ecdedaatieal  and 
close  of  tlie  century,  however,  forced  settle-  civil  courts.  The  ordination  and  indnetkn  of 
ments  of  ministers  upon  parishes  became  fre-  the  presentee  were  consummated,  and  immedi- 
qucnt,  and  multitudes  of  tne  best  of  Scotland's  ately  a  complaint  was  laid  against  the  preslqftity 
people  were  driven  forth  from  her  communion,  before  the  civil  court  They  were  aommooed  to 
Against  such  proceedings  it  was  in  vain  that  the  appear  before  the  bar  of  the  court,  June  14^  1889^ 
evangelical  party  earnestly  and  frequently  pro-  which  they  did.  The  judges  heard  their  nfdy, 
tested;  their  protests  were  those  of  a  small  andtookaperiodof  4day8toc<mriderthecaae| 
minority,  whose  principles  the  n^jority  despised  during  which  it  was  understood  that  5  of  the 
and  hated.    But  that  minority  grew  in  numbers  judges  voted  for  a  wntence  of  im]  ' 
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sod  6  for  the  more  lenient  measure  of  a  rebnke.  had  occnpied  since  the  times  of  reformation  as 
The  rebnke  was  a(3cordingly  pronoanced,  and  -the  national  church  of  ScoUaud.  Witliout  hesi- 
tiie  presbyterpr  were  dismissed  from  the  bar  tation  the  decision  was  made,  and  475  mi oisters 
w^  the  intimation,  designed  to  reach  the  gave  unto  Csdsar  the  things  that  were  CsBsar^ 
Ibrthest  ear  of  the  church,  that  a  sentence  of  that  they  might  give  unto  God  the  things  that 
Impiiaonment  would  certainly  be  pronounced  are  God's.  Very  few  of  those  who  had  acted 
tgainst  any  presbytery  that  should  afterward  be  openly  with  the  evaDgelical  party  continued  in 
fimnd  chargeable  with  a  similar  offence.  Other  the  established  church ;  but  while  475  ministera 
eases  involving  the  same  principles  rapidly  left  theestabli^ment,  many  of  the  congregations 
arose,  and  elements  of  a  still  more  deplorable  also  left  it  whose  ministers  remained  in ;  and 
oharacter  were  brought  into  the  arena  of  strife,  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  continued  accession 
all  of  them  evincing  the  purpose  of  the  civil  court  of  numbers  in  every  district  of  the  coun  try,  the 
to  reduce  the  national  church  to  a  mere  creature  number  of  churches  now  exceeds  800.  Retain* 
of  Uie  state.  For  example,  the  civil  court  re-  ing  all  its  old  and  honored  standards  without 
qoireda  presbytery  to  take  a  clerg3rman  on  the  relinquishment  of  a  single  principle,  the 
trial,  and  admit  him  to  the  office  of  the  minis-  Free  church  has  brought  them  out  into  action 
try  in  a  particular  charge,  and  to  intrude  him  instinct  with  new  life.  The  missionaries  be- 
1^  on  the  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  longing  to  the  establishment  in  1843  to  a  man 
the  people.  The  civil  court  interdicted  the  es-  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Free  Protesting 
tabhshment  of  additional  ministers  to  meet  the  church ;  and  yet,  with  churches  and  parsonages 
'Wants  of  an  increasing  population.  It  inter-  to  build  for  her  ministers  at  home  and  schools 
dieted  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  all  min-  to  erect  for  her  children,  her  college  to  equip 
ktoation  of  ordinances  throughout  a  whole  dis-  for  the  training  of  ministers,  and  her  funds  to 
triot  by  any  minister  of  the  church  under  au-  establish  for  aged  and  infirm  ministers  and  min- 
thority  of  the  church  courts.  It  interdicted  isters*  widows  and  orphans,  the  number  of  her 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  church  judi-  missionaries  has  been  largely  increased,  and 
oatory  prohibiting  a  minister  from  preaching  or  there  are  now  over  800  in  foreign  countries  em- 
administering  ordinances  within  a  particular  ployed  directly  or  indirectly  under  her  jurisdio- 
pariah,  pending  the  discussion  of  a  cause  in  the  tion  and  supervision.  Her  ministers  are  piud 
ohnrch  courts  as  to  the  validity  of  his  settlement  out  of  a  common  fund,  to  which  every  member 
therein.  It  interdicted  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  is  expected  to  contribute  accord- 
wad  lower  Judicatories  of  the  church  from  in-  ing  to  his  ability,  and  the  dividend  accruing 
dieting  church  censures^— in  one  case  where  the  from  this  fhnd  every  congregation  is  at  liberty  to 
minbter  was  accused  of  theft  and  pleaded  guilty  supplement  at  its  pleasure.  To  the  general  state- 
of  the  charge ;  in  another  where  a  minister  was  ment  that  since  the  period  of  its  organization  in 
accused  and  found  guilty  of  fraud  and  swin-  1843  down  to  May  1,  1859,  no  less  a  sum  than 
dling ;  and  in  another  where  a  licentiate  was  ac-  £6,000,000  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  her 
ensed  of  drunkenness,  obscenity,  and  profane  treasurer  to  be  applied  to  her  various  schemes, 
swearing.  It  suspended  church  censures  when  we  add  the  following  abstract,  presented  to  the 
pronounced  by  the  church  courts  in  the  exercise  general  assembly  in  1859,  showing  the  whole 
of  discipline,  and  took  upon  itself  to  restore  the  sums  raised  for  the  various  objects  of  the  Free 
suspended  ministers  to  the  power  of  preaching  church  of  Scotland,  for  the  year  from  March 
and  the  administration  of  ordinances.  It  as-  31,  1858,  to  March  81,  1859 : 
samed  to  judge  of  the  right  of  individusds  elected  £      •-  d, 

members  of  the  general  assembly  to  sit  therein,         J;  Bu*iw?M*fSn«/^'*'^ "i^m  I  U 

and  interdicted  them  from  taking  their  seats.         &  ConmliUonai  ftiiid !!.'.'!.'!!!.'!!!!  u,4Si  19  « 

By  these  things  the  creed  of  the  church  as  well         f  MiMioMMid  wiacaUon 65,896  ii  o 

as  her  liberties  was  interfered  with,  her  efforts         ^  MUoelUaeouB ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

to  promote  purity  of  morals  at  home  and  to  ToUl 848,877  12  lo^ 

advance  the  cause  of  truth  abroad  were  frus-  The  material  work  accomplished  by  the  Free 
trated,  and  as  a  last  resource  she  was  compelled  church  may  be  Uins  summed  up :  800  church- 
to  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Her  es  erected,  a  few  of  them  in  vie  cities  mag- 
**  claim  of  rights,"  carefully  prepared,  was  pre-  nificent  structures,  along  with  600  parsonage 
sented  to  the  house  of  commons,  March  7, 1843.  bouses ;  900  school  houses ;  2  normal  scho& 
by  the  Hon.  Fox  Maule  (now  Lord  Panraure,  and  in  thecitles  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  attended 
a  ruling  elder  and  a  member  of  the  general  as-  by  an  average  of  1,600  pupils,  with  a  staff  of 
sembly  of  the  Free  church) ;  but  it  was  refused  200  teachers  under  traming;  3  colleges,  the 
by  a  majority  of  21 1  against  76.  It  is  worthy  principal  one  in  Edinburgh,  presided  over  by  the 
(^notice,  however,  that  of  37  Scottish  members  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ounningbam,  the  others  la 
present  at  the  division  25  voted  for  Mr.  Maule's  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen ;  uie  assembly  hidl  in 
motion.  The  question  now  was :  Will  the  Edinburgh,  erected  during  1858-^9  at  a  cost  of 
church  retire  from  her  declared  principles,  or  jB6,000 ;  and  mission  premises  in  the  ehief 
will  she,  to  preserve  her  liberties,  relmquish  cities  in  the  8  presidencies  of  India.  The  aver* 
her  connection  with  the  state  ?  The  nature  of  age  salary  of  the  ministers  is  £180,  with  parson* 
the  case  admitted  of  no  compromise.  If  true  to  age  house  and  garden,  and  in  some  parishea 
herself,  the  church  must  resi^  the  position  she  small  glebes. 
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FREE  CONGREGATIONS  (Germ.  .TWitf  ^  ware  who]h\or  psrlfy  meetfaiffi  te  politieal 
meinden),  religious  bodies  formed  since  1846  of  pnrposes.    Tlie  sapreme  eodeSastiottl  eooncil 
seceders  from  the  Protestant  state  churches  of  of  Froisia  ezdiidea  tbem  from  parCiciptlioD  i& 
Germany.    They  were  preceded  by  a  free  asso*  the  saonanenlal  acfes  of  the  erangelicaf  cburcfa, 
ciatioQ  of  the  liberal  or  rationalistic  party  in  and  prohibited  than  from  aoting  m  wpmmon  tX 
the  church  of  Prussia,  designed  to  oppose  the  baptism,  and  from  npfieUng  at  fbnenls  in  an 
faith  of  the  symbolical  books  and  vinoicate  the  evangelical  oem^teiy.    A  eontoenee  at  Halber- 
right  of  every  member  of  the  church  to  form  his  stadt,  which  wai  hM  Got  8  and  ^  18499  and 
own  creed  from  the  Bible.    The  members  of  at  which  IS  coqgregatioiia  were  repraeented  Iff 
this  association,  which  was  organized  in  1841,  0  of  their  preao£en^  dlacinmcid  tlie  pra|Hrielj  of 
called  themselves  Protestant  Friends,  while  by  a  fnsicm  with  the  Gennan  OiflM?nff<\  and  de> 
their  opponents  they  were  called  Friends  of  dared  that  the  moot  efficient  meant  of  the 
Light.    They  held  several  general  assemblies  at  world's  redemption  and  mdvenal  hl^)pine••  wae 
Edthen,  the  first  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  the  not  forms,  <HtunanoM,  prieathood,  and  chnrch, 
most  important  in  1845.     The  leading  men  in  but  the  free  mirit,  free  broOMriwod,  and  free  aa- 
this  movement  were  Uhlich,  Dr.  Schwarz,  and  aodationa.  llie  conferenee  cf  L^Mno  and  £d- 
Wisliccnus  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  then,  which  was  oommenoed  In  the  former  place 
Rupp  at  Konigsberg,  and  Archdeacon  Fisher  at  Aug.  23, 1850,  and  was  tram^bned  to  K&hen 
Leipsic.    The  first  formal  separation  from  the  in  conseonenee  of  diffiooltlee  wfttthepoUce,  de- 
state  church  took  place  at  Konigsberg,  Jan.  terminea  to  recommend  to  the  Free  eongrega- 
16. 1846,  after  the  dismissal  of  Rupp  from  his  tiona  and  the  German  OathoUe  eongrei^itions 
office  by  the  church  government.    In  the  same  to  fuse,  which  wae  almoet  nnanimowlj  agreed 
year  another  Free  congregation  was  formed  at  to  by  both  denominations.    In  Pniaria  there 
Halle,  under  Wislicenus,  and  In  1847  another  were  in  1855  about  16,000  ioiik  belong^g  to 
under  Uhlich  at  Magdeburg.    Soon  their  num-  the  Free  or  German  Gathoiio  owMrngatlnni^  the 
ber  rose  to  more  than  100.    The  first  confer-  number  of  congregatiops  amonirtang  to  CjD^  wiUi 
ence  assembled  at  Nordhausen,  Sept.  6-8, 1847,  26  preachers.    Since  Nov.  18581,  a  atcadgr  and 
at  which  a  strictly  Congregational  form  of  church  considerable  increase  of  members  and  congre- 
government  was  adopted.     No  congregation  gations  has  taken  placeu  owing  to  the  greiter 
was  ever  to  be  bouna  by  the  decrees  of  gen-  toleration  conoedea  to  tnem  by  the  new  Pma- 
cral  conferences,  but  only  to  receive  from  them  sian  ministry,  which  aboUahed  the  prolul^tkm 
proposals  and  advice.    The  constitution  of  the  of  their  meetings,  and  exempted  their  diikbea 
mdividual  congregations  showed  many  differ-  from  compulsory  attendance  at  the  religiooa  in- 
onces,  but  was  in  every  case  based  on  thoroughly  structions  of  the  ministers  of  the  evanffJicsl 
democratic  principles,  usually  conferring  on  state  church.    In  the  province  of  £ait  Fnis- 
every  member  over  20  years  old,  male  or  female,  aia,  a  provincial  congreea  met,  April  25, 1659. 
the  right  of  voting  and  of  holding  office.    The  at  KOnigsberg,  and  elected  a  provinoial  board 
apostle^s  creed  was  unanimously  rejected,  and  of  directors.    A  federal  ccmstitotion  Ibr  the 
by  common  consent  the  words :  *^  I  believe  in  pnited  Free  and  German  Oatholic  congreflatlona 
God  and  his  everlasting  kingdom,  as  it  has  been  of  all  Gtermany  was  adopted  at  a  gesDenl  eoonr 
introduced  into  the  world  by  JesusChrist,"  were  cil  of  tiie  dissenters  at  Gotha,  Jnne  16  and  1)^ 
adopted  instead.   Several  congregations,  as  that  1859. 

of  Marburg,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Bayr-        FREE  KASONRY^  the  qrstem  of  8eent% 

holfer,  also  rejected  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  ceremonies,  and  principles  peculiar  to  the  Older 

apart  from  the  human  spirit  and  the  world,  but  or  society  of  free  masons.    The  origin  of  free 

the  great  mtgority  adhered  to  that  belief.    The  masonry  is  very  obscure.    Some  writen  on  tbo 

Prussian  edict  of  toleration  of  March  80, 1847,  an^ecti  as  for  instance  William  Prestotttantlicr 

secured  to  them  provisiond  toleration,  and  per-  of  a  treatise  on  masonry  paUished  In  1t62|  re* 

mitted  public  officers  to  join  them,  except  in  wd  it  as  coeval  with  the  creatioii  of  nan» 

tiie  case  of  school  teachers  and  others  whose  Others,  more  moderate,  find  its  origin  in  the 

office  presupposed  their  membership  in  one  of  religions  mysteries  of  toe  andent  worid,  and 

the  state  churches.    The  year  1848,  and  espe-  particularly  in  a  supposed  brandi  of  those  r^ 

oially  tlie  publication  of  the  Orundrechte  (fun-  ligioua  associations  rormed  bj  the  aroldteots  of 

damentallaws)oftheGermanpeople,  were  very  T^re,  who,  xmder  the  name  of  the  ^^IHoiqp- 

&vorablo  to  their  cause,  with  which  the  demo-  fiiao  Fraternity^''  constituted  an  aaaociation  of 

cratic  party  showed  a  great  sympathy.    BoUi  builders  exclusively  engaged  in  the  ooostmotkai 

suffiered  from  tlie  success  of  the  counter  revo-  of  temples  and  theatres  in  Asia  lOnoTi  and  who 

lution  in  1849  and  1850.    Since  1850  decrees,  were  distinguished  by  the  use  of  secret  idps  and 

more  or  less  restricting  the  liberty  of  their  wor-  other  modes  of  mutual  recognition.    iSe  m^ 

ship,  have  been  issued  in  nearly  fdl  the  German  aonic  writers  place  the  arrival  of  the  Diony* 

states.    In  Bavaria,  baptism  performed  by  their  siacs  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  of  the  loido  aur 

clergymen  or  members  was  declared  invalid,  gratlon.  when  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were 

Hesse-Darmstadt  silenced  their  itinerant  preach-  compelled  to  abandon  their  own  eoantiy  in 

ers.    Prussia,  though  the  edict  of  toleration  of  search  of  a  more  froitM  soil  and  a  mora  ailBn* 

1847  was  not  formslly  abrogated,  closed  most  sive  territory,  and  snppoae  that  the  Greek% 

of  their  meetings,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  they  already  advanced  beyond  their 
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in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  carried  talha  in  Portugal  abont  the  beginning  of  the 
"With  them  into  their  new  territories  tlie  mys-  15th  century,  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  from 
teriea  of  Athene  and  Dionysins  in  all  the  purity  1015  to  1489,  of  Cologne,  founded  in  1248 
whioh  di^nguished  these  religious  associations  and  continued  for  severed  centuries,  beside 
before  they  were  corrupted  by  the  subsequent  many  famous  structures  in  England  and  Italy, 
licentiousness  of  the  mother  country.  The  date  Rebold,  who  has  written  learn^Iy  on  this  suD- 
of  the  Ionic  migration  is  fixed  at  1044  B.  C,  ject,  says  that  the  masonic  corporations  were 
abont  half  a  century  before  the  commencement  diffused  throughout  Europe  in  the  beginning  of 
of  the  building  of  the  temple,  thus  giving  ample  the  7th  century  under  the  same  general  re^a- 
time  for  the  establishment  of  the  Dionysiac  fra-  tions,  but  recognized  by  different  names  in  dif- 
ternity  in  the  city  of  Tyre  at  the  time  when  ferent  countries.  Thus  in  Italy  they  were 
Kram  was  called  upon  to  assist  Solomon  in  the  known  as  colleges  of  architects ;  in  France  as 
execution  of  his  design,  which  he  did  by  sending  free  corporations,  and  sometimes  as  '^  pontifical 
him  a  band  of  Dionysiac  workmen,  at  the  head  brothers,^'  from  the  fact  that  they  monopolized 
of  whom  was  a  widow^s  son,  to  whom  is  attrib-  the  construction  of  bridges ;  and  in  England 
nted  tiie  organization  of  free  masonry.  The  and  Scotland  as  free  masons,  a  name  assumed  in 
rituals  which  are  used  in  the  lodges  of  the  order  consequence  of  the  exclusive  privileges  which 
are  based  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  they  enjoyed  as  a  corporation  of  builders.  It 
this  theory.  Solomon's  temple  figures  prom-  appears  that  fVom  an  early  period  many  persons 
inently  among  the  symbols  of  free  masonry,  who  were  non-operative  masons  or  architects 
and  masonic  writers  abound  in  allusions  to  it,  were  admitted  into  the  community,  and  tliat 
one  of  the  latest  of  their  text  books  calling  it  men  of  eminence,  and  more  particularly  eccle- 
M  that  stupendous  edifice  which  has  been  and  al-  siastics.  were  numbered  among  its  members, 
•ways  will  remain  the  admiration  of  the  world."  These  latter,  says  Mr.  Hope,  "  were  especially 
Amon^ many  well  informed  masons,  however,  no  anxious  themselves  to  direct  the  improvement 
credit  is  given  to  these  pretensions  to  so  remote  and  erection  of  their  churches  and  monasteries, 
an  origin,  based  as  they  are  on  exaggerated  and  to  manage  the  expenses  of  their  buildings, 
ideas  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  Solo-  and  became  members  of  an  establishment  whidi 
mon's  temple  in  the  architectural  history  of  had  so  high  and  sacred  a  destination,  was  so  en- 
the  world.  The  celebrity  of  Solomon's  tem-  tirely  exempt  from  all  local  and  civil  Jurisdiction, 
pie  and  the  popular  notions  of  its  splendor  acknowledged  the  pope  alone  as  its  direct  chief, 
and  vastness  may  be  traced  to  the  period  of  the  and  only  worked  under  his  immediate  author- 
middle  ages,  in  which  secret  associations  of  ity,  as  his  own  immediate  ministers ;  and  thence 
practical  masons  or  builders  were  formed,  to  we  read  of  so  many  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest 
which  the  lodges  of  the  present  day  probably  rank — abbots,  prelates,  bishops — conferring  ad- 
owe  their  origin.  It  was  but  natural  that  those  ditional  weight  and  respectability  on  the  order 
who  formed  the  rituals  of  those  imaginative  of  free  masonry,  by  becoming  its  members- 
times  should  resort  to  the  sacred  writings  themselves  giving  the  designs  and  superintend- 
and  to  the  most  famous  structure  recorded  in  ing  the  construction  of  their  churches,  and  em- 
them  for  the  mystical  and  symbolical  source  of  ploying  the  manual  labor  of  their  own  monks 
their  organization.  The  great  Gothic  cathe-  in  the  classification  of  them."  Thus  in  England 
drals  and  other  buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  10th  century  the  free  masons  are  said  to 
several  of  which  were  each  many  times  larger  have  received  the  special  protection  of  King 
than  Solomon's  temple,  were  erected  by  com-  Athelstane,  who  granted  them  a  charter  to  hold 
panics  of  builders  who  encamped  around  them,  their  annual  assemblies  and  to  frame  the  necee- 
and  who  had  a  peculiar  social  organization  sary  laws  for  their  own  government  as  a  corpo- 
which  enabled  them  to  preserve  for  their  own  rate  body.  They  met  at  the  city  of  York  in 
nse  and  benefit  many  professional  secrets,  and  the  year  926,  and  the  regulations  they  there 
fiimished  facilities  for  mutual  defence  and  assist-  adopted,  under  the  title  of  &e  ^*  Gk>thio  Oonsti- 
ance  of  great  value  in  the  midst  of  rude  and  tutions,"  after  being  long  lost,  were  discovered 
turbulent  communities.  Dr.  Ilenry,  in  his  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  tne  distinguished  antiquary: 
•*  History  of  Great  Britain,"  cites  the  following  a  few  years  since  in  the  old  royal  library  of 
account  of  their  origin :  ^^  The  Italians,  with  the  British  museum,  and  published  by  him  in 
some  Greek  refugees,  and  with  them  French,  their  original  form.  They  penetrated  into  Soot- 
Ctonans,  and  Flemings,  Joined  into  a  fraternity  land  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
of  architects,  procuring  papal  bulls  for  their  and  among  other  edifices,  erected  the  abbey  of 
encouragement  and  their  particular  privileges:  Kilwinning,  whioh  afterward  became  the  cradle 
they  styled  themselves  free  masons,  and  ranged  of  Scotch  masonry.  In  the  18th  century  we 
from  one  nation  to  another  as  they  found  church-  find  the  same  body  of  architects  at  work  in  €^r- 
es  to  be  built ;  their  government  was  regular,  many,  and  there  is  a  record  of  a  convention 
and  where  they  fixed  near  the  building  in  hand  held  by  them  in  1275  in  the  dty  of  Strasbonr^ 
they  made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  surveyor  gov-  where  they  were  engaged  in  the  constmction  of 
erned  in  chief;  every  tenth  man  was  called  its  cathedral ;  at  which  time,  in  imitation  of 
a  warden,  and  overlooked  each  nine."  In  their  English  brethren,  they  assumed  the  name 
this  manner  and  by  these  *'free  masons*^  offi'ee  masons,  and  took  the  obligations  of  fidel- 
were  built   the   magnificent  convent  of  Ba-  ity  and  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
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of  the  society.  In  the  oonrse  of  time  the  op-  ed  Apple  Tree  tavern  in  Covent  Garden,  Lod- 
erative  character  of  the  association  bcg^n  to  don,  and  reorganized  the  grand  lodge  of  Endand. 
become  less  prominent,  and  the  speculative  to  renewed  the  annual  meotings^  and  oollateSiaDd 
assume  a  preeminence  which  eventually  result-  compiled  the  old  roles  ana  regulations  which 
ed  in  a  total  disseverance  of  the  two.  At  what  had  long  been  in  existence,  but  for  some  time 
precise  period  we  are  to  date  the  commence-  past  neglected,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  new 
ment  of  this  predominance  of  the  speculative  ones  now  become  necessary  unce  the  wbc^y 
over  the  operative  element,  it  is  impossible  to  speculative  dement  of  the  society  had  so 
say.  The  change  was  undoubtedly  gradual,  completely  taken  the  place  of  its  former  both 
and  is  in  all  probability  to  be  attributed  to  the  speculative  and  q>erative  organization.  Free 
increased  number  of  learned  and  scientific  men  masonry,  thus  modified  in  its  character,  be- 
who  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  tlio  fra-  gon  rapidly  to  spread  throughout  the  world  as 
temity.  The  *^  Charter  of  Cologne,"  a  curious  a  speculative  system  of  symbolism.  In  1725  it 
masonic  document  purporting  to  date  from  tlie  was  introduced  in  its  new  form  into  France, 
year  1585,  speaks  of  'wearned  and  enlightened  in  1729  into  Ireland,  in  1781  into  Holland,  Bus- 
men'^ ns  constituting  a  part  of  the  society  long  sia,  and  Spain,  in  1788  into  Italy,  and  in  1736 
before  the  16th  century,  but  by  many  masons  into  Scodand,  at  which  time,  Sinclidr  of  Roslin 
the  authenticity  of  this  instrument  is  not  ad-  having  resigned  the  h^editary  grand  master- 
miitcd.  The  diary  of  the  celebrated  English  ship  of  the  masons  of  that  kingdom,  which  had 
antiquary,  Elias  Ashmole,  describes  his  initio-  long  been  vested  in  his  fiimily  by  royal  grant, 
tion  into  the  order  in  1646,  when  there  is  no  the  grand  lodge  of  Scotland  wis  organized  on 
doubt  that  the  operative  character  was  fast  giv-  the  same  principle  that  had  been  adopted  19 
ing  way  to  the  speculative.  Preston  tells  us  years  before  by  the  masons  of  England.  An 
that  about  80  years  before,  when  the  earl  of  attempt  was  made  in  1780  to  introdnce  the  or- 
Pembroke  assumed  the  grand  mastership  of  the  ganization  into  America  by  the  appointment  of 
masons  of  England,  *^  many  eminent,  wealthy,  a  provinciid  grand  master  of  New  Jersey,  but 
and  learned  men  were  admitted."  In  1668  an  as-  wo  have  no  record  of  the  incumbent  having  es- 
sembly  of  the  masons  was  held  in  the  city  of  Lon-  tablishcd  any  lodge  under  the  authority  (n  his 
don,  and  the  earl  of  St.  Albans  was  elected  grand  deputation.  In  1788.  however,  a  lodse  was 
master.  At  that  assembly  certain  regulations  opened  at  Boston,  which  was  speedilv  followed 
were  adopted,  among  which  the  qualifications  by  the  organization  of  other  lodges  in  the  dif- 
prescribed  as  necessary  for  candidates  to  pos-  fcrent  colonies.  After  the  assumption  of  inde- 
sess  clearly  point  to  the  speculative  character  pendence  by  the  United  States,  tne  lodges  of 
of  the  institution  as  the  most  important  consid-  America,  all  of  which  derived  their  warrants 
eration.  And  finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  of  authority  originally  from  the  grand  lodge 
18th  century,  and  during  the  reign  of  Queen  of  England  or  that  of  Scotland,  availed  them- 
Anne,  who  died  in  1714,  a  regulation  was  adopt*  selves  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  snch 
ed,  as  we  are  informed  by  Preston,  which  pro-  bodies  in  all  independent  countries,  and  oigan- 
vided  *^  that  the  privileges  of  masonry  should  ized  grand  lodges  in  their  respective  states.  In 
no  longer  be  restricted  to  operative  masons,  but  no  country  in  the  world  has  free  masonry  flour- 
extend  to  men  of  various  professions,  provided  ished  with  more  vigor  than  in  the  United  States; 
they  were  regularly  approved  and  initiated  into  and  notwithstanding  a  severe  bnt  ineffectual 
the  ordcr/^  In  1717  the  lodges  tlien  in  active  ex-  opposition  to  it,  which  commenced  in  18S9  by 
i^tence  in  the  city  of  London  united  together  and  the  organization  of  an  anti-masonio  party  (see 
formed  the  grand  lodge  of  England,  upon  the  A??ti-Masonrt),  it  has  increased  in  nmnerical 
basis  here  indicated.  This,  it  must  be  observed,  extent  with  such  steady  progress  that  at  the 
was  not  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  hith-  present  day  it  numbers,  in  all  parts  of  the  con- 
crto  unheard  of  society,  as  some  of  the  oppo-  federation,  nearly  5,000  lodges  and  between 
nents  of  the  order  have  maintmned,  but  the  re-  150,000  and  200,000  members.  In  spite  of 
organization  of  an  old  one  in  a  new  and  more  many  attempts  to  suppress  it  by  both  chnrdi 
popular  form.  Long  previous  to  this  period  and  state  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  it 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  masons  haa  been  is  finnly  planted  in  every  part  of  tliat  conti* 
annually  held  in  England  as  in  other  countries ;  nent,  and  many  lodges  beside  have  been  estab- 
but  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  grand  master  in  lished  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Its  organizatioii  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  having  become  old  Europe  has  been  frequently  used  lor  political 
and  infirm,  had  neglected  the  interests  of  the  purposes,  and  especially  as  a  cloak  to  conq>ira* 
institution,  and  the  society  had  fallen  into  de-  cies  against  the  governments.  The  employment 
cay,  so  tiiat  in  1715  there  were  but  4  lodges  in  of  it,  however,  for  such  objects,  is  a  vidatlon 
active  work  in  the  whole  south  of  England,  al-  of  its  constitution,  which  i>rohibit8  political, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  the  masons  in  the  partisan,  or  sectarian  discussions  in  the  lodges. 
nortli  were  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  perverwons  of  the 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  no  sue-  institution  was  in  Mexico  in  1826,  and  in  the 
cesser  was  appointed,  and  the  general  assem-  years  immediately  following.^  Free  masonry 
blies  were  no  longer  convened.  It  was  during  had  shortly  before  1825  been  introdnoed  from 
this  unpromising  condition  of  affairs  that  the  Scotland,  and  had  been  eagerly  embraced  by  a 
4  lodges  already  mentioned  met  at  the  celebrat-  large  body  of  influential  politiciana  who  were 
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in  fevor  of  the  independence  of  the  country,  the  sea ;  lat.  8*  29'  N.,  long.  18®  9'  W. ;  pop, 
but  opposed  to  democracy.  They  formed  a  estimated  at  16,000.  It  is  situated  on  an  in- 
powerful  party,  which  from  the  Scotch  origin  clined  plane,  50  feet  above  sea  level  at  high- 
of  their  lodges  called  themselves  the  Bseoeeses.  water  mark.  The  streets  are  wide,  well  kid 
An  opposition  party  of  democratic  principles  out,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  orange,  lime, 
was  formed,  with  which  the  American  minister,  banana,  or  cocoanut  trees.  Several  of  the 
Hr.  Poinsett,  cooperated,  and  which  called  it-  houses  are  commodious  and  snbstantial  stone 
self  the  Yorhinos^  because  it  constituted  a  ma-  buildings.  The  principal  public  edifices  are  St 
sonic  society  which  had  received  its  charter  George  s  church,  the  church  missionary  and 
from  the  masons  of  Kew  York  through  the  Wesleyan  missionary  institutions,  the  grammar 
agency  of  Mr.  Poinsett.  The  conflict  of  these  school,  market  house,  custom  house,  gaol,  and 
parties  led  for  a  time  to  civil  war. — ^The  prima-  lunatic  asylum.  The  governor's  residence,  har- 
ry organization  of  the  masonic  fraternity  is  into  racks,  and  government  offices  are  situated  on 
lodges,  which  must  each  be  composed  of  at  least  some  hills  above  the  town.  The  navigable  en- 
7  master  masons  in  good  standing.  The  first  trance  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river  is  narrow,  there 
and  lowest  degree  of  masonry  is  that  of  entered  being  a  large  shoal  called  the  BuUom  shoal  in 
apprentice,  the  second  of  fellow  craft,  the  third  its  centre. 

of  master  mason.    The  officers  of  a  lodge  in        FREEDMEN"  (ZtJ^f  i,  lihertini),  the  name  of 

the  United  States  are  9  in  number :  worshipful  manumitted  slaves  in  Roman  antiquity.    They 

master,  senior  warden,  junior  warden,  treasur-  were  called  liberti  with  reference  to  their  mas- 

er,  secretary,   senior  deacon,   junior  deacon,  ters,  and  libertini  with  reference  to  their  new 

tiler,  and  chaplain.    There  are  also  two  stew-  rank  or  condition.    According  to  various  cir- 

ards.    Of  these  officers  the  master,  the  ward-  cumstances,  defined  by  law,  the  freedmen  be- 

ens,  and  the  tiler  are  essential  to  any  lodge  or-  came  Roman  citizens,  Junian  Latins  (from  the 

ganization.  The  tiler  keeps  the  door  and  guards  Junian  law  which  gave  them  freedom),  or  de- 

against  intrusion.    The  officers  are  elected  an-  ditieii.    The  last  were  neither  free  nor  slaves, 

nually  by  ballot.    In  each  state  of  the  Union  The  Junian  Latins  suffered  great  disabilities 

there  is  a  grand  lodge  composed  of  the  repre-  as  to  property,  but  could  in  various  ways  rise  to 

sentativesof  the  subordinate  lodges,  over  which  citizenship.    But  even  the  freedmen  of  the  first 

it  exercises  a  certain  jurisdiction.    Its  officers  class  were  not  genuine  (ingenui)  citizens,  and 

are  styled  grand  and  deputy  grand  masters,  remained   under  certain  obligations  to  their 

grand  wardens,  grand  treasurer,  grand  secreta-  masters.  The  freedmen  wore  a  cap  as  a  sign  of 

nr,  grand  chaplain,  grand  deacons,  grand  mar-  freedom,  and  took  the  names  of  their  previous 

snal,  grand  pursuivant,   grand  sword  bearer,  owners.    The  sons  of  freedmen  became  genuine 

grand  stewards,  and  grand  tiler.    There  is  also  citizens.    In  later  times  the  number  of  man- 

a  still  higher  degree  of  masonry,  the  members  umitted  slaves  increased  to  an  alarming  extent, 

of  which  are  termed  royal  arcn  masons,  and  and  some  of  the  emperors  passed  laws  restrict- 

form  royal  arch  lodges.  And  beyond  this  there  jng  manumission.    (See  Slavkby.) 
is  still  a  long  series  of  degrees  bearing  various        FREEHOLD.    See  Estate. 
titles. — See  the  "  Masonic  Text  Book,"  by  John        FREEMAN",  James,  D.D.,  an  American  Uni- 

Dove  (12mo.,  Richmond,  1854) ;  "A  Text  Book  tarion  minister,  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 

of  Masonic  Jurisprudence,"  by  Albert  G.  Mac-  April  22, 1759,  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  14, 

key,  M.D.  (12mo.,  New  York,  1859) ;  the  "  His-  1835.    He  belonged  to  the  class  which  entered 

tory  of  Free  Masonry,"  by  J.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  the  Boston  Latin  school  in  1766,  under  Master 

M.D.  (2d.  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Marietta,  Ga.,  1859).  John  Lovell.    After  graduating  at  Harvard  col- 

FREE  THINKERS,  a  name  applied  to  the  lege  in  1777,  he  went  to  Quebec  to  visit  his 

opponents  of  Christianity  in  England,  in  the  father,  returned  to  Boston  in  1782,  and  became 

17th  and  18th  centuries.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher-  reader  at  the  King's  chapel  in  Boston,  an  Epis- 

bury,  Hobbes,  Toland,  Tindal,  Woolston,  Chubb,  copal  church.    Becoming  Unitarian  in  his  views, 

and  Anthony  Collins  were  among  the  most  he  induced  the  society  to  alter  their  prayer  book 

noted  of  their  writers.    Bolingbroke,  Shaftes-  in  1785,  and  in  1787  he  was  ordained  by  his 

bury,  and  David  Hume  were  counted  among  own  wardens  and  people  by  a  peculiar  service, 

their  ablest  representatives.    They  were  never  He  continued  rector  of  King's  chapel  for  66 

an  organized  philosophical  or  religious  sect,  years,  till  his  death.    He  was  one  of  the  found- 

The   French    writers  who    labored    for    the  ers   of  Hie   Massachusetts  historical  society, 

overthrow  of  Christianity,  partly  from    the  was  distinguished  for  his  general  culture  and 

standpoint  of  deism,  partly  from  that  of  ma-  social  virtues,  and  his  published  sermons  have 

terialism,   and  who  called  themselves  esprits  been  regarded  as   models   of  English   style. 

forte,  were  in  England  called  free  thinkers.  They  are  extensively  quoted  by  Southey  in  his 

Voltaire,  D'Alcmbert,  Diderot,  and  Helvetius  "Doctor"  and  his  "Commonplace  Books."  But 

are  the  most  celebrated  among  them.    In  Ger-  Dr.  Freeman's  chief  distinction  is  that  he  was 

many  the  rationalists  have  often  been  called  free  the  first  minister  in  the  United  States  who 

thinkers  by  their  opponents.  openly  assumed  the  name  of  Unitarian,  and  that 

FREE  TOWN,  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  capital  through  his  means  the  first  Episcopal  church  in 

of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  New  England  became  the  first  Unitarian  chnrch 

left  bank  of  Sierra  Leone  river,  about  5  m.  from  in  America. 
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FREEPORT,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co.,  delegates  from  all  the  J^uAr  meetingi,  and  eon* 
He.,  on  Gasco  bay,  at  the  month  of  Harrasacket  venes  once  in  8  yean.  To  all  these  bodiea 
river,  17  m.  N.  E.  from  Portland ;  pop.  in  1850,  the  laitv  and  clex^gy  are  alike  eUgiUe,  and  ther 
2,629.  It  was  formerly  called  Harrasacket  set-  all  combine  the  services  of  public  wonhip  with 
tlement,  and  received  its  present  name  on  its  tibe  discussion  and  dedsionitfquertionscH  ban- 
incorporation  in  1789.  It  contains  4  villages,  ness  and  benevolence.  In  1827  a  oorrespond- 
one  of  which  is  called  Freeport,  5  churches  (1  ence  was  opened  between  the  Freewill  Bap- 
Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  1  tists  of  New  Ihisland  and  a  few  chnrches  in 
IJniversalist,  and  1  Union  house),  2  post  offices.  North  Carolina  of  similar  sentiments,  the  result 
84  public  schools,  8  saw  and  shingle  mills,  and  of  which  was  that  the  latter  in  1828  published 
9  ship  yards.  In  April,  1854, 10  vessels  were  their  records  as  the  '^'IGnutes  of  the  Freewill 
in  course  of  construction  here.  Ship-building,  Baptist  Ann"fl^  Conference  of  North  Carolina.^* 
navigation,  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  They  soon  numbered  45  churches  and  about 
branches  of  industry.  The  Kennebec  and  Port-  8,000  members,  and  though  never  ibrmally 
land  railroad  passes  through  the  town.  united  with  the  denondnation  in  the  North, 

FREESTQ]^,  a  name  often  given  to  the  maintmned  a  constant  correspondence  with  it, 

sandstone  used  for  building  purposes.     (See  and  subscribed  for  neariy  600  ooplee  of  its  organ, 

Sandstone.)    The  name  Is  probably  due  to  its  the  ^^  Morning  Star**  newspaper.    In  1889  Dr. 

working  freely  under  the  tools.  'William  M.  Housley  of  Kentucky,  once  a  close 

FREEWILL  BAPTISTS,  or  Fbee  Baptists,  conmiunion  Baptist  derxyman,  wlio  for  doctri- 
a  denomination  of  evangelical  Christians  in  the  nd  reasons  had  taken  a  letter  of  dismiaslon  and 
northern  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  found-  commendation  finom  his  former  connection,  aU 
er  was  Benjamin  Randall  (1749-1808),  who  tended  the  general  conference  of  €b»  Freewill 
was  one  of  Whitefield*s  bearers  at  Portsmouth,  Baptists  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  there  applied 
N.  n.,  Sept.  28,  1770;  and  the  impressions  for  ordination  to  the  ministry.  Hehadalraidy 
made  by  the  sermon,  and  more  especially  by  the  been  admitted  to  the  church  in  that  place,  and 
tidings  of  tlio  preacher's  death  2  days  later,  re-  appeared  before  the  conference  in  older  to  ob- 
eulted  in  his  conversion.  At  first  a  Congre-  tain  denominationid  endorsement  as  a  nunister. 
gationalist,  he  connected  himself  in  1776  with  The  prospect  was  presented  of  a  lai^accessioa 
uie  Baptist  church  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  and  to  the  sect  from  Kentudky,  and  a  conndl  re- 
soon  after  entered  the  ministry,  but  was  called  ported  that  Dr.  IIousl^  had  t^roved  himself 
to  account  for  preaching  a  doctrine  different  qualified  for  the  sacred  offioe,  excepting  coly 
from  that  of  his  brethren.  In  1780  he  organ-  that  he  was  a  skveholder.  But  for  this  reason 
ized  in  New  Durham,  N.  H.,  a  church  holding  aJone  the  council  dedlned  to  ^  ordain  him  as  a 
views  similar  to  his  own,  which  was  the  nu-  minister  or  fellowship  him  as  a  Ohiisdan,^  and 
cleus  of  the  new  denomination.  The  distinctive  the  general  conferenoe  after  a  q>irited  diseussioo 
tenets  of  Randall  and  his  coacyutors  were  the  finally  voted  without  oppontion  "that  the  de- 
doctrines  of  free  salvation  and  open  conmiunion,  cision  of  the  council  is  hiffhly  satisfactory.*' 
as  opposed  to  those  of  election  and  close  com-  Tlie  connection  of  the  denomination  with  slaTe- 
munion  held  by  the  Calvinistic  Baptists.  They  holding  churches  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
also  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as  was  brought  before  the  same  conferenoe,  and 
essential  to  man  as  a  subject  of  moral  govern-  was  entirely  dissolved.  From  that  time  the 
ment,  and  therefore  as  inviolable  by  the  divine  FreewUl  Baptists  have  maintained  the  position 
sovereignty,  and  not  to  be  contravened  by  any  then  taken  upon  the  question  of  alaveiy.  A 
explanation  of  the  latter  doctrine.  Their  op-  few  unrecognized  churches  in  North  CaroiiDa, 
ponents  styled  them  ^^  General  Provisioners,"  however,  still  continue  to  bear  their  name. 
"  Freewill  Baptists,"  and  *'  Free  Baptists,"  by  There  are  several  benevolent  societies  of  denom- 
the  second  of  which  names  they  have  usually  inational  interest,  supported  and  encouraged 
been  designated,  though  the  lost  is  now  prefer-  by  all  the  chnrches.  The  principal  of  these  are 
red  in  some  of  their  own  publications.  In  gov-  the  foreign  and  home  mission  societies,  the  edo- 
ernmcnt  they  are  Congregationalists.  The  first  cation  society,  and  the  anti-slavery  aociety,  and 
church  held  a  confereuco  once  a  month,  which  by  all  of  them  an  aggregate  sum  averaging  about 
was  called  a  monthly  meeting.  ^Vhen  other  $10,000  is  annually  raSed.  They  cdebnte  an- 
diurches  were  fonned  in  neighboring  localities,  niversary  meetings  together  in  the  antonuif 
a  general  meeting  by  delegation  from  the  which  are  numerously  attended  from  the  inter- 
churches  was  held  once  in  8  months,  which  was  est  tsken  in  the  reports  and  disonssions  on  prond- 
termed  a  quarterly  meeting.  As  Bandall  and  nont  rdbrmatory  and  benevolent  movements. 
his  associates  travelled  and  extended  the  de-  The  foreign  mission  sodety  has  several  stations 
nomination  tiirough  New  Hampshire  and  the  in  Orissa,  India.  Early  noted  only  for  fsrvent 
adjacent  states,  numerous  quarterly  meeting  piety,  the  Freewill  Baptists  have  recently  given 
were  organized,  and  yearly  meetings  were  insti-  special  attention  to  the  interests  of  edncatkn, 
tuted,  consisting  of  delegates  from  associated  and  since  1847  have  raised  nearly  $800,000  for 
quarterly  meetlDgs.  At  length  the  organization  educational  purposes.  They  have  a  floorishing 
was  completed  by  the  institution  in  1827  of  the  college  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  to  which  penons  of 
general  conference,  the  most  important  assem-  both  sexes  and  all  colors  are  admitted,  a  theo- 
bly  of  the  denomination,  which  is  composed  of  logical  school  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  8 
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iHi&uriai  of  high  grade  and  repnte  at  the  latter  Italian  families  to  cool  liquors  in  a  eimilar  man- 
riac6,  at  Wliiteetown,  K.  Y.,  and  at  Lewiaton,  tier,  and  the;  are  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
Met,  together  with  other  schools  of  leas  note,  method  from  ladisor  Persia.  Thoy  added  grad- 
Tba  UaJne  etat«  seminary  at  Lewiston  received  nally  20  to  26  part«  of  nitre  to  100  ports  of  cold 
ft  libera]  endowment  from  the  state  on  ita  estab-  water,  and  whirled  rapidly  round  in  it  a  globn- 
Uahment  in  1867.  The  Freewill  Baptist  print-  lar,  long-necked  bottle  containing  the  wine  or 
Ids  establishment  Is  at  Dover,  K  I!.,  where  are  water  to  be  cooled.  The  salt  was  afterward  re- 
pnbliahed  the  "Morning  Star,"  which  for  33  covered  b;  crystallization,  and  was  then  ready 
yeanhaabcentheirweeklyorgan,the"Myrtle,"  for  the  same  use  again.  Boyle,  and  att«rward 
ft  Babbath-school  paper,  and  the  " Qnarterly,"  Fahrenheit,  extended  thisproctice  to  other  sa- 
eaoh  nnmber  of  which  comprises  at  least  120  line  aolntions,  and  Mr.  Walker  of  Oxford  and 
psoM.  BiographieshavebeenpubliahedofRan  Lowitx  of  8L  Petersbni^,  in.  the  latter  part 
daU,  Colby,  Marks,  Phioney,  Martin  Cheney,  and  of  the  last  centnry  and  early  part  of  the  pre*- 
Other  clergymen,  which  throw  light  upon  the  ent,  were  particularly  snccessnil  in  introdnolDg 
blatory  and  spirit  of  the  denomination.  A  gen-  new  salts  and  developing  the  principle  of  their 
Aral  history  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  is  now  in  action.  The  former  published  essays  in  tho 
preparation  under  the  direction  of  the  general  "Philosophical  Transactions"  in  1796,  and 
dOnfereuce.  In  1600  the  whole  number  of  com-  again  in  1801,  with  tables  of  the  most  important 
nnnicants  was  less  than  3,000.  In  1639,  when  mixtures.  Those  salts  were  fonnd  to  prodnoe 
oomplete  returns  were  for  the  first  time  obtain-  the  greatest  effect  which  dissolved  the  most 
ed,  there  were  8  yearly  meetings,  23  quarterly  rapidly,  and  the  processes  were  mach  more  ef- 
meetings,  811  <^urches,  263  ministers,  and  fectualwhentbo  materialswerepreviouslycool- 
12,660  communicants.  There  are  now  (18G9)  ed  by  immersion  in  other  frigoriflc  mixtures,  or 
19  yearly  meetings,  182  quarterly  meetings,  when  freshly  &dlen  dry  enow,  or,  in  lien  of  this, 
1,308  churches,  1,133  ministers,  and  56,025  finely  powdered  ice,  was  added.  Mr.  Walker 
Oommnnicants,  an  increase  of  fourfold  within  a    thus  sucoeeded  in  obtaining  a  degree  of  cold 

S Deration,  and  of  G,714  commnnicants  within  equal  to  — 100°  F.  With  snow  and  common 
B  last  year.  Tiiey  are  found  in  all  the  free  salt  Fahrenheit  reduced  the  temperatnre  to 
fltfttet^  but  are  most  numerons  in  New£agland.  — 32°,  and  originally  proposed  this  aa  the 
There  is  also  ia  New  Brunswick  and  Nova&oo-  method  for  fixing  tho  zero  point  of  hlsscale.  In 
fift  ft  separate  and  rapidly  increasing  conference  this  process  the  salt,  by  its  affinity  for  water, 
ofSVee  Baptists,  of  about  4,000  members,  not  canses  the  snow  to  melt,  and  the  water  thus 
Included  in  tho  abore  computation.  They  have  produced  dissolves  the  salt,  and  botli  beooroinf 
ft  weekly  or^an,  the  "  Beligioua  Intelligencer,"     liquid,  a  large  quantity  of  the  sensible  heat  iJ 

Kblished  at  St.  John,  N.  B.     Tlie  Freewill    rendered  latent.    The  tables  of  Mr.  Walker,  still 
ptists  correspond  by  letters  and  delegations    referred  to  in  chemical  works,  are  as  follows: 

with  the  General  Baptists  of  England,   with     F»iao»ino  Miitcbm  wmi  Snow. 

whom  they  agree  in  doctrine. 

FREEZING  MIXTURES.  From  ancient 
times  various  methods  have  been  practised  of 
prodoeing  low  degrees  of  heat  for  the  prepara- 
tion  in  hot  weather  of  grateful  cooling  mixtures. 
Some  of  these,  the  object  of  which  ia  more  par- 
ttcularly  the  production  of  ice,  are  desoribed  in 

the  article  npon  that  subject.    Methods  of  pro-  '^ 

dneing  intense  cold  ore  also  noticed  in  Evapo-  n 

BiTiOK-  Freezing  mixtures,  properly  so  called, 
ftre  solutions  of  a,  solid  in  a  Quid,  cold  being 

Srodueed  by  the  tendency  of  the  former  in  pass- 
ig  to  the  liquid  state  to  render  latent  a  portion 
of  the  sensible  heat  of  the  mixture.     What  is  fS 

called  tJie  heat  of  flnidityisderived  chiefly  from 
that  which  had  previously  existed  within  the 
solid  itself  in  a  sensible  state.  The  property  of 
nitre  or  saltpetre,  a  common  natnral  production 
of  the  East,  to  render  water  cold  by  solution, 
was  known,  it  is  beliercd,  to  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos, though  in  the  "  Institntea  of  Akbar"  the 
dieoovery  ia  attribnted  to  that  prince,  who  mled 
from  1BB6  to  160S.  The  directions  there  given 
ore  to  throw  one  part  of  nitre  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining 2  parts  of  water,  and  then  stir  in  this 
mixture  rapidly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  pew- 
ter or  silver  vessel  tightly  stopped  and  contain- 
ing the  liquid  to  be  cooled.  As  early  as  the  Theeffect  of  tliefollowingmixtaresiaincrmMd 
yearlSSOitwasaoommon  practice  with  wealthj    by  the  ulta  bemg  finely  powdered,  w>  that  the 
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solution  may  be  most  rapidly  accomplished.  The 
diluted  nitrous  acid  named  is  composed  of  fuming 
nitroas  acid  2  parts  by  weight  and  1  of  water, 
the  mixture  being  allowed  to  cool  before  using ; 
the  dihited  sulphuric  acid,  of  equal  weights  of 
strong  acid  and  water,  and  allowed  to  co<3. 
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The  following  is  recently  recommended  as  a  con- 
venient and  efficient  preparation :  One  part  by 
weight  of  crude  powdered  sal  ammoniac  is  to  be 
intimately  mixed  with  2  parts  of  pulverized  salt- 
petre, and  to  this  mixture,  when  i^uired  for  use, 
IS  to  bo  added  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

FREIBERG,  or  Freybero,  a  walled  town  of 
Geniinny,  tlio  mining  capital  of  Saxony,  on  the 
MQnzbac)),  25  m.  S.  W.  of  Dresden ;  pop.  about 
12,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
Erzgebirge.  The  streets  are  regular,  well  built, 
lighted,  and  paved.  There  are  handsome  monu- 
ments to  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  to 
"Werner,  the  great  mineralogist,  and  a  fine  Gothic 
cathedra],  built  in  the  15  th  century.  The  mining 
academy,  founded  in  1765,  has  a  museum  of 
model  mining  machines,  and  a  library  of  18,000 
volumes.  Tlie  staple  manufactures  consist  of 
gold  and  silver  lace,  brassware,  white  lead, 
gunpowder,  shot,  iron  and  copper  ware,  linens, 
woollens,  ribbons,  tape,  leather,  and  beer. 
FreilKjrg  is  an  ancient  city,  and  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  Saxon  princes.  Werner,  Hum- 
boldt, Mobs,  and  Jameson  were  students  at  its 
ac^cmy.  The  mining  district  of  Freiberg  is 
divided  into  5  circles,  and  contains  150  mines, 
yielding  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  Ac.  The 
total  mineral  product  in  1854  amounted  to 
about  $800,000,  and  in  1850  to  $1,000,000. 

FREIBURG,  or  FREYBrao,  a  city  of  Ger- 


many, in  the  grand  dnchj  of  Baden,  capital  of 
the  circle  of  tlie  UppjBr  Bhine,  on  the  Ihreisam, 
83  m.  by  railroad  8.  W.  of  Carlsrohe,  and  40  m. 
N.  E.  of  Basel ;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  elevat- 
ed 940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has 
walls  with  8  gates.  The  streets  are  in  seneral 
open  and  well  built,  particularly  the  Kaiser- 
strasse,  which  is  remarkaUe  for  its  width  and 
the  excellence  of  its  houses.  The  principal 
public  edifices  are  the  archiepiscopal  and  dacal 
palaces;  the  cathedral,  one  (^tlie  most  beanti- 
fnl  and  perfect  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Germany ;  the  old  and  new  universities^  the 
former  of  which  was  foonded  in  1454,  has  a 
library  of  100,000  volumes,  and  is  famous  as  a 
school  of  Catholic  theolo^;  the  government 
offices,  courts  of  Justice,  town  h^  museum, 
theatre,  ^rymnasinm,  orphan  asylum,  hospitals, 
and  semmaries.  The  monufiactares  consist  of 
leather,  paper,  sugar,  starch,  tobacco,  soap, 
bells,  musical  instruments,  gunpowder,  and 
chemicals.  There  are  also  several  bleach  fidds 
and  dye  works.  The  Basel  and  Mannheim  rtdl- 
way  passes  through  Fi^iburg. 

FREIGHT,  in  kw^  and  in  common  practice, 
either  the  cargo  which  a  ship  carries,  or  the  price 
paid  to  the  charterer  of  a  ship  for  the  carriage 
of  goods.  In  the  earliest  case  in  which  the  word 
occurs  (Bright  m.  Cowper,  1  Brownlow  and 
Goldsborough,  21X  it  is  used  to  mean  the  cargo 
carried.  But  it  means  in  tiie  law,  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  money  earned  by  the  carriage ;  and 
it  is  principally  used  in  this  sense  by  merchants. 
(For  the  law  of  freight,  see  Shippino.) 

FREILIGRATH,  FxRDnrAim,  a  German  poet, 
bom  in  Detmold,  June  17, 1810.  Early  in  life 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Soest  in 
Westphalia,  and  was  afterward  a  derk  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Barmen.  A  volume  of  poema 
which  he  published  in  1888  made  him  one  of 
the  favorite  poets  of  Germany.  The  king  of 
Prussia  conferred  on  him  in  18^  an  annnal  pen- 
sion,  which  he  resigned  in  Jan.  1844^  having 
adopted  democratic  opinions.  Being  penecnt* 
ed  for  political  reasons,  he  went  in  1845  to 
Switzerland.  In  1846  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  employed  until  1848  by  the  firm 
of  Huth  and  co.  After  the  ontbreik  of  the 
revolution  in  Feb.  1848,  he  returned  to  Cto- 
many,  and  for  8  years  took  an  active  part  m  the 
effi>rts  of  the  democratic  party.  In  Ans.  1648, 
he  was  arrested  on  account  of  his  poem  Su  2M- 
ten  an  die  Lebenden  (^^  The  I>Md  to  the  living^X 
and  tried,  but  acquitted.  In  May,  1851,  a  new 
writ  of  arrest  was  issued  agunst  him  on  aocoimt 
of  the  second  part  of  his  ^*  Political  and  Social 
Poems^  and  his  membership  in  the  democratie 
central  committee  of  Cologne.  But  he  had  al- 
ready left  Germany  for  London,  where  of  lata 
he  has  managed  the  London  cffice  of  the  Swiss 
bank.  His  GsdiehU  (Stnttgart,  1888;  18th 
ed.,  1857),  with  which  he  began  his  poetical 
career,  is  still  the  most  popular  of  hia  woika. 
Ilis  political  poems  (7a  ira  (Herisan,  1846X  J^ 
Retolution  (Leipmc,  1848),  Februar-SUiae  (Ber- 
lin, 1848),  and  Neuert  jpolUUeks  una  mcAak 
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€Miehte  (Cologne,  1849 ;  2d  part,  Bninswick,  In  May,  1844,  the  "whig  national  convention  at 
1800),  are  also  valued  by  those  who  accord  with  Baltimore  nominated  him  for  vice-president 
their  principles.  Some  of  these  poems,  as  Eohert  and  Henry  Clay  for  president.  They  received 
Biutnj  Die  Befoolution^  Die  Todten  an  die  Leben-  105  electoral  votes,  w^hile  their  successful  com- 
def^  are  classed  among  the  best  political  poetry  petitors,  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas, 
of  Gerniany.  A  tasteful  selection  of  German  received  170  votes.  In  1850  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
poetry  was  published  by  him  in  1854,  under  the  resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of 
title  Diehtung  und  Diehter  (Dessau,  1854),  and  New  York  to  become  president  of  Rutgers 
another  of  English  poetry  at  Stuttgart  in  1853,  college.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  removed  to 
under  the  title  ^^  The  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Sham-  that  city,  where  he  now  resides, 
rock.''  The  first  complete  edition  of  all  his  FREMONT,  John  Charles,  an  American  ex- 
worka  appeared  in  New  York  (Sdmmtlieke  plorer,  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  21,  1818. 
Werke^  6  vols.,  1858-^9).  Some  of  his  poems  His  father  was  a  Frenchman  who  had  settled  in 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Longfel-  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
low,  of  whose  *^  Hiawatha^'  he  in  turn  published  teaching  his  native  language.  His  mother, 
a  German  version.  whose  maiden  name  was  Anne  Beverley  Whit- 
FRELINGHUYSEN,  Fbedebic,  an  American  ing,  was  the  daughter  of  an  opulent  and  promi- 
lawver,  born  in  New  Jersey,  April  13,  1753,  nent  Virginian,  connected  by  marriage  with  the, 
died  April  13,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at  Washington  family.  She  was  left  an  orphan 
Princeton  college  in  1770,  and  in  1775  was  sent  at  an  early  age,  and  when  17  years  old  was  per- 
as  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  to  the  conti-  suaded  by  her  relatives  to  marry  M^or  Pryor, 
nental  congress.  In  1776  he  joined  the  revo-  a  rich  and  gouty  gentleman  45  years  her  senior, 
lutionary  forces,  and  served  with  distinction  as  This  union  was  childless  and  unhappy,  and  at 
captain  of  a  volunteer  corps  of  artillery  at  the  the  end  of  12  years  was  terminated  by  a  divorce 
battles  of  Monmouth  and  Trenton.  In  the  bat-  which  the  friends  of  both  parties  combined  to 
tie  of  Trenton,  it  is  said,  ho  sliot  Col.  Rail,  the  procure  from  the  legislature.  Major  Pryor 
eommander  of  the  Hessians.  He  was  promoted  soon  married  his  housekeeper,  and  Mrs.  PiTor 
to  be  colonel,  and  served  during  the  remainder  married  Mr.  Fremont.  He  died  in  1818.  The 
of  the  war.  After  the  peace  he  filled  various  widow  with  8  infant  children  settled  in  Charlea- 
state  and  county  offices,  and  in  1790,  when  the  ton,  S.  C.  At  the  age  of  15  John  Charles  en- 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  troops  were  tered  the  junior  class  of  Charleston  college, 
called  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  For  some  time  he  stood  high  in  college,  and  made 
western  Indians,  he  was  appointed  mi\jor-gen-  remarkable  attainments  in  mathematics.  "  But 
eral  by  President  Washington.  In  1793  he  was  about  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  one  of  his  bio- 
elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  which  graphera,  **  he  became  acquainted  with  a  yonng 
post  he  occupied  for  3  years,  when,  in  conse-  West  Indian  girl,  whose  raven  hair  and  soft  black 
quence  of  domestic  bereavement,  he  resigned,  eyes  interfered  sadly  with  his  studies."  His  in- 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  bis  life  to  his  attention  and  frequent  absences  at  length  caused 
family  and  private  offiiirs. — TnEODonE,  an  Amer-  his  expulsion  from  the  college.  After  this  event 
lean  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  he  obtained  employment  as  a  private  teacher  of 
Millstone,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  March  28, 1787.  mathematics,  and  took  charge  at  the  same  time 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1804,  of  an  evening  school.  In  1838  he  obtained  the 
studied  L^w  with  Richard  Stockton,  and  in  l608  position  of  teacher  of  mathematics  on  board  of 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he  soon  became  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Natchez,  which  was  tiien 
distinguished  as  an  eloquent  advocate.  During  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  from  which  she  sailed 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812-14,  he  on  a  cruise  to  the  coast  of  South  America.  Fre- 
raised  and  commanded  a  company  of  volunteers,  mont  was  absent  in  her  for  more  than  two 
In  1817  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of  New  years,  and  on  his  return  to  Charleston  received 
Jersey  by  a  legislature  opposed  to  him  in  poli-  from  the  college  which  had  expelled  him  the 
tics,  and  held  the  post  till  1826,  when  he  was  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.  Shortly 
chosen  U.  S.  senator.  In  the  same  year  the  afterward  he  passed  successfully  a  rigorous  ex- 
legislature  had  elected  him  a  judge  of  the  su-  amination  at  Baltimore  for  the  post  of  professor 
preme  court,  which  office  ho  declined  to  accept,  of  mathematics  in  the  navy,  and  was  appointed 
In  the  senate  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  acted  with  the  to  the  frigate  Independenoe;  but  he  soon  re- 
whig  party.  He  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  solved  to  quit  the  sea,  and  engaged  himself  as  a 
the  Indians;  advocated  the  bill  to  suppress  the  surveyor  and  railroad  en^^neer  on  a  line  be- 
carrying  of  mails  on  the  sabbath;  supported  tween  Charleston  and  Augusta,  Ga.  Subse- 
Mr.  Clay's  resolution  for  a  national  fast  in  the  quently  he  assisted  in  the  survey  of  the  railroad 
season  of  the  cholera ;  spoke  in  favor  of  the  ex-  line  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati,  and  particc- 
tension  of  the  pension  system,  and  acted  in  uni-  larly  in  the  exploration  of  the  mountain  passes 
son  with  Mr.  Clay  upon  the  question  of  the  between  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Ho 
tSLvifEy  and  the  compromise  act  of  1832.  He  re-  was  eneaged  in  Uiis  work  till  the  autumn  of 
maincd  in  the  senate  till  1835,  when  he  was  1837,  when,  in  consequence  of  its  suspension,  he 
superseded  by  a  democrat.  In  1838  he  was  accompanied  Capt  Williams  of  the  U.  S.  army 
chosen  cliancellor  of  the  university  of  New  in  a  military  reconnoissance  of  the  monntainons 
York,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city.  Cherokee  country  in  Georgia,  North  CarolinSi 
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and  Tennessee.  In  anticipation  of  hostilities  botany.  His  report  of  the  expedition  iris  Ud 
with  the  Indians  this  survey  was  rapidly  made  before  congress  in  the  winter  m  1842-^8.  It  at- 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  was  Fremont's  first  tracted  great  attention  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
experience  of  a  campaign  amid  mountain  snows.  It  was  praised  bv  Unmboldt  in  his  **  Aspects 
In  1838-^9  he  accompanied  M.  Nicollet,  a  of  Nature,"  and  the  London  '^Athenamm"  pn>- 
Frenchman  and  a  distinguished  man  of  science^  nounced  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  prodootiona 
in  explorations  of  the  country  between  the  Mis-  of  its  kind.  Immediately  after  the  publication 
Bouri  and  the  British  line.  These  explorations  of  his  report  Fremont  plsimed  a  second  ezpedi- 
were  mode  under  the  authority  of  .the  govern-  tion  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  character 
ment,  and  while  engaged  in  them  in  1888,  Fre-  than  the  first.  He  determined  to  extend  bis  ex- 
raont  received  from  President  Van  l^uren,  nndcr  plorations  across  the  continent,  and  to  survey  the 
date  of  July  7,  a  commission  as  2d  lieutenant  in  then  unknown  reckon  lying  between  the  Rocky 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  While  at  mountains  and  the  Fftoino  ocean.  In  May, 
Washington  in  1840,  employed  in  the  prepara-  1843,  he  commenced  his  journey  wit}i  89  men, 
tion  of  the  report  of  these  cxpeditions^Fremont  and,  in  pursuance  of  bis  instructions^  proceed* 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Jessie  Benton,  a  ed  up  the  Kansas  river  far  enough  to  ascertain 
daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  IL  Benton,  at  that  its  character,  and  then  erossed  over  to  the 
time  a  senator  from  Missouri.  An  engagement  Platte,  which  lie  ascended  to  its  source  in  the 
was  formed,  but  as  the  lady  was  only  15  years  mountains,  where  the  Sweet  Water,  one  of  its 
of  age,  her  parents,  notwithstanding  their  high  tributaries,  springs  from  the  neighborhood  of 
personal  regard  for  Fremont,  objected  to  the  the  8outh  pass.  He  reached  the  pass  on  Aug. 
match,  and  suddenly,  probably  through  the  po-  8,  went  through  it,  and  saw  the  head  waters  of 
tent  influence  of  Col.  Benton,  the  young  officer  the  Colorado  flowing  toward  the  gulf  of  Call- 
received  from  the  war  department  a  peremptory  fomia.  On  Sept.  6,  after  travelling  over  1,700 
order  to  make  an  examination  of  the  river  Des  miles,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Great  Salt  lake^ 
Moines  upon  the  western  frontier.  The  survey  of  which  no  accurate  account  had  ever  been 
was  rapiuly  executed,  and  shortly  after  his  re-  given,  and  of  which  very  yague  and  erroneous 
turn  from  this  duty  the  lovers  were  secretly  notions  were  entertuned.  His  investigations 
married,  Oct.  19,  1841.  In  the  following  year  effected  important  rectifications  in  our  geo- 
Fremont  projected  a  geographical  survey  of  the  graphical  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  con« 
entire  territory  of  the  United  States  from  the  tinent,  and  had  subsequently  a  powerfbl  influence 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  feasibil-  in  promoting  the  settlement  of  Utah  and  of 
ity  of  an  overland  communication  between  the  the  Pacific  states.  From  the  Salt  lake  he  pro- 
two  sides  of  the  continent  being  a  leading  idea  ceeded  to  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Coluiii- 
in  his  scheme  of  explorations.  He  accordingly  bia  river,  w^hose  valley  he  descended  till  on 
applied  to  the  war  department  for  employment  Nov.  4  he  reached  Fort  Vancouver,  near  the 
on  this  service,  and  having  received,  at  his  own  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  On  Nov.  10  be  set 
suggestion,  instructions  to  explore  the  Rocky  out  on  his  return  to  the  states.  He  selected  a 
mountains,  and  particularly  to  examine  the  SoutiL  S.  £.  route,  leading  fh>m  the  lower  part  of 
pass,  he  loft  Washington,  May  2, 1842,  and  on  the  Columbia  to  the  upper  Colorado,  tprou^ 
Juno  10  began  his  expedition  from  a  point  near  an  almost  unknown  region,  crossed  by  high  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  a  few  miles  beyond  rugged  mountain  chains.  He  soon  encountered 
the  Missouri  border,  whence  he  proceeded  up  deep  snows,  which  impeded  his  progress  and 
the  Platte  river  and  its  tributaries,  through  forced  him  to  descend  into  the  great  basio,  and 
bands  of  hostile  Indians,  to  the  South  pass,  presently  found  himself  in  the  depth  of  winter 
which  was  carefVilly  examined.  He  next  ex-  m  a  desert,  with  the  prospect  before  him  of 
plorcd  the  Wind  River  mountains,  the  loftiest  death  to  his  whole  party  from  cold  and  hunger. 
peak  of  which,  13,750  feet  above  the  sea,  he  as-  By  astronomical  observation  he  found  thai  he 
cended,  Aug.  15,  accompanied  by  4  of  his  men.  was  in  the  latitude  of  the  bay  of  San  FrandscOi 
Tins  mountain  is  now  colled  Fremont^s  peak,  but  between  him  and  the  valleys  of  California 
From  the  AViud  River  mountains,  which  he  left  was  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  snows 
Aug.  18,  Fremont  returned  to  his  starting  place  which  the  Indians  declared  no  man  could  cros8| 
by  nearly  tlio  same  route  that  he  had  followed  and  over  which  no  reward  could  induce  them 
in  going  out.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  to  attempt  to  guide  him.  Fremont  boldly 
Kansas,  Oct.  10,  1842,  after  an  absence  of  4  undertook  the  passage  without  a  guide,  and  ae- 
*  months.  He  had  encountered  much  hardship  complished  it  in  40  days,  reaching  Sutter*s  Fort 
and  many  perils,  and  had  successfully  accom-  on  the  Sacramento  early  in  March,  with  his 
plLshed  all  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  Over  men  reduced  almost  to  skeletons,  and  with  only 
the  whole  course  of  his  extended  route  ho  had  83  out  of  67  horses  and  mules  remaining,  and 
made  barometrical  observations  to  ascertain  the  thoso  that  survived  so  weak  and  thin  that  they 
elevations  both  of  the  plains  and  of  the  moun-  could  barely  walk  while  led  along.  He  resumed 
tains,  and  astronomical  observations  for  lati-  his  journey  March  24,  and  proceeding  south* 
tudes  and  longitudes.  The  face  of  the  country  ward,  skirted  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra 
was  noted  as  fertile  or  sterile,  the  practicability  Nevada,  crossed  that  range  throun^h  a  gap,  en- 
of  routes  was  settled,  military  positions  indicat-  tcred  the  great  basin,  and  again  visited  the  Salt 
cd,  and  large  contributions  made  to  geology  and  lake,  from  which  through  the  South  pass  he  re- 
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turned  toEanBas  in  July,  1844,  after  an  absence  Gen.  Castro  intended  to  destroy  the  Amcr- 

of  14  months,  daring  the  greater  part  of  which  ican  settlements  on  the  Sacramento.    Fremont 

he  was  never  out  of  sight  of  snow.    The  re-  promptly  retraced  his  steps  to  Oalifomia.  Gen. 

porta  of  this  expedition  occupied  in  their  pre-  Castro  was  already  marching  against  the  settle* 

Ction  the  remainder  of  1844.  Fremont  was  ments.  The  settlers  rose  in  arms,  flocked  to 
etted  captain  in  Jan.  1845,  and  in  the  spring  Fremont^s  camp,  and  under  his  leadership  the 
of  that  year  he  set  out  on  a  third  expedition  to  resnlt  was  that,  in  less  than  a  month,  as  Col. 
explore  the  great  basin  and  the  maritime  region  Benton  says  in  his  ^^  Thirty  Years*  View  :*' 
of  Oregon  and  California.  The  summer  was  "All  the  northern  part  of  California  was  freed 
spent  in  examining  the  head  waters  of  the  from  Mexican  authority,  independence  proolaim- 
nyers  whose  source  is  in  the  dividing  ridge  be-  ed,  the  flag  of  independence  raised,  Castro  fly- 
tween  the  Pacific  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  ing  to  the  south,  the  American  settlers  saved 
and  in  October  he  encamped  on  the  shores  of  from  destruction,  and  the  British  party  in  Cali- 
the  Qrest  Salt  lake.  From  thence  he  proceeded  fornia  counteracted  and  broken  up  in  all  their 
to  explore  the  Sierra  Nevada,  wliich  chain  he  schemes.''  On  July  4  Fremont  was  elected 
crossed  again  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  a  few  governor  of  California  by  the  American  settlers ; 
men  to  obtain  supplies  from  California  for  his  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month  he  learned  that 
party,  with  whom,  after  perilous  adventures  Commodore  Sloat,  who  commanded  the  TJ.  S. 
among  the  mountains  and  some  successful  en-  squadron  on  the  coast,  had  taken  possession  of 
counters  with  hostile  Indians,  he  mode  his  way  Monterey.  Fremont  proceeded  to  join  the 
into  tiie  valley  of  the  San  Joaquiu,  where  he  naval  forces,  and  reached  Monterey  with  his 
left  hia  men  to  recruit,  and  went  himself  to  160  mounted  riflemen  on  the  19th.  Commodore 
Monterey,  which  was  at  that  time  the  capital  Stockton  about  the  same  time  arrived  at  Mon- 
of  California,  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  tercy  with  the  frigate  Congress,  and  took  com- 
anthorities  permission  to  proceed  with  his  ex-  mand  of  the  squadron  with  authority  fVom 
ploration.  Permission  was  granted,  but  was  Washington  to  conquer  California.  At  his  re- 
filmost  immediately  revoked,  and  he  was  per-  quest  Fremont,  who  had  now.  May  27, 1846, 
emptorily  ordered  to  leave  the  country  without  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
delay.  Fremont  as  peremptorily  refused  to  organized  a  force  of  mounted  men,  known  as 
comply.  His  men,  exhausted  by  the  hardships  the  "  California  battalion,"  of  which  he  was 
they  had  suffered  and  destitute  of  supplies  and  appointed  major.  He  was  also  appointed  by 
animals,  were  in  no  condition  to  repass  the  Com.  Stockton  military  commandant  and  civil 
mountains  and  the  deserts  from  which  they  had  governor  of  the  territory,  the  project  of  mak- 
Just  emerged.  The  Mexican  governor,  Gen.  ing  California  independent  having  been  re- 
Castro,  mustered  the  forces  of  the  province  and  linquished  on  receipt  of  intelligence  that  war 
prepared  to  attack  the  Americans,  who  were  had  broken  out  between  the  United  States  and 
only  62  in  number.  Fremont  took  up  a  strong  Mexico.  He  was  actively  employed  for  some 
position  on  the  Hawk^s  peak,  a  mountain  SO  m.  time  in  suppressing  insurrections  of  the  Mexi- 
from  Monterey,  built  a  rude  fort  of  felled  trees,  can  inhabitants,  and  in  averting  by  his  personal 
hoisted  the  American  flag,  and,  having  plenty  influence  a  war  with  the  Walla- Walla  Indians, 
of  ammunition,  resolved  to  defend  himself.  Ho  On  Jim.  18,  1847,  ho  concluded  with  the  Mexi- 
wrote  to  the  American  consul  at  Monterey,  in  cans  articles  of  capitulation  which  terminated 
replytoaprivatemessage,  March  10, 1846:  "We  the  war  in  California,  and  left  that  country 
have  in  no  wise  done  wrong  to  the  people  or  the  permanently  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
authoritiesofthiscountry,  and  if  we  are  hemmed  States.  Meantime  Gen.  Kearney  of  the  U.S. 
in  and  assaulted  here,  we  will  die,  every  man  of .  army,  with  a  small  force  of  dragoons,  had 
us,  under  the  flag  of  our  country."  The  Mexi-  arrived  in  California.  A  quarrrel  soon  broke 
can  general  formed  a  camp  with  a  large  force  out  between  him  and  Com.  Stockton  as  to 
of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  in  the  plain  who  should  command.  They  each  had  in* 
immediately  below  the  position  held  by  the  structions  from  Washington  to  conquer  and 
Americans,  whom  he  hourly  threatened  to  at-  organize  a  government  in  the  country.  Fre- 
tack.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  the  mont  had  accepted  a  commission  from  Com. 
siege,  Fremont,  tired  of  inaction,  withdrew  with  Stockton  as  commander  of  the  battalion  of 
his  party  and  proceeded  toward  the  San  Joa-  volunteers,  and  had  been  appointed  governor 
quin.  The  fires  were  still  burning  in  his  de-  of  tJie  territory.'  Qea,  Kearney,  as  ^^mont'a 
sorted  camp  when  a  messenger  arrived  fi-om  superior  officer  in  the  regular  army,  required 
Gen.  Castro  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  him  to  obey  hia  orders,  which  conflicted  with 
Without  further  molestation  Fremont  pursued  those  of  Com.  Stockton,  whose  authority  Fre- 
his  way  northward  through  the  valley  of  the  mont  had  already  fhlly  recognized  as  oom« 
Sacramento  into  Oregon.  Near  Tlamath  lake,  mander-in-(^ef  of  the  territory — an  authority 
on  May  9,  he  met  a  party  in  search  of  him  with  which  had  idso  been  admitted  by  Gen.  Kear- 
despatches  from  Washington,  directing  him  to  ney  for  a  considerable  period  after  his  arrival, 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  United  States  In  thia  dilemma  Fremont  concluded  to  obey 
in  California,  there  being  reason  to  apprehend  the  orders  of  Com.  Stockton.  Despatches  from 
that  the  province  would  be  transferred  to  Great  Washington  received  in  the  spring  of  1847  at 
Britain.    There  was  also  reason  to  believe  that  length  terminated  this  conflict  of  anthoritiea  by 
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directing  Com.  Stockton  to  relin^nisli  to  Gren.  his  guide  lost  his  way,  and  Fremont's  partj 
Kearney  the  supreme  command  in  California,  encountered  horrible  safTering  from  cola  and 
Fremont  hesitated  no  longer  to  place  himself  hanger,  a  portion  of  them  being  driven  to  can- 
under  Gen.  Kearney's  orders,  who,  however,  nibalism  to  sustain  life.  All  of  his  animals  and 
treated  him  with  marked  aversion,  and  refused  one  third  of  his  men  perished,  and  he  was  forced 
him  permission  to  join  Glen.  Taylor^s  army,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Santa  FL  Undannted 
then  serving  in  northern  Mexico.  In  June,  by  this  disaster,  he  gathered  around  him  an- 
1847,  Gen.  Kearney  set  out  overland  for  the  other  band  of  80  men,  and  after  a  long  search 
United  States,  ordering  Fremont  to  accompany  discovered  a  secure  route,  which  conducted  him 
him,  and  treating  him  with  deliberate  disre-  eventually  to  the  Sacramento  in  the  sprins  of 
spect  througliout  the  journey,  until  at  Fort  1849.  He  now  determined  to  settie  in  Califbr- 
Leavenworth,  Aug.  22, 1847,  he  put  him  under  nio,  where  in  1847  he  had  bonght  the  Marl- 
arrest,  and  directed  him  to  repair  to  Washing-  posas  estate,  a  very  large  tract  tff  land,  con- 
ton  and  report  himself  to  the  adjutant-general,  taining  rich  gold  mines.  His  title  to  this 
On  his  way  to  Washington,  passing  through  St  estate  was  contested,  but  after  a  long  litigation 
Louis,  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  it  was  decided  in  his  ftror  in  1855  by  the 
citizens  addressed  him  a  letter  recapitulating  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  In  1849 
his  claims  to  public  admiration  for  his  geo-  he  received  from  President  Tinrlor  the  appoint- 
graphical  explorations  and  military  operations,  ment  of  commissioner  to  run  ue  boundary  line 
and  inviting  him  to  a  public  dinner.  This  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  He- 
honor  he  declined  under  the  circumstances  of  garding  this  appointment  as  intended  to  signify 
his  arrest,  and  arrived  at  Washington  Sept.  16.  Gen.  Taylor^s  disapproTal  of  the  court  uartiai 
He  found  letters  there  informing  him  that  his  which  had  dismissed  him  from  the  army,  he 
mother  was  dying  in  South  Carolina.  Obtain-  accepted  it  to  show  his  sense  of  the  Talue  of 
ing  leave  of  absence,  in  8  days  he  reached  the  good  opinion  of  that  distinguished  soldier. 
Charleston.  His  mother  died  a  few  hours  before  The  legislature  of  Oalifomia,  which  met  in 
he  reached  her  residence.  Immediately  on  his  Dec.  1849,  elected  him  on  the  first  ballot  one  of 
arrival  at  Washington^  Fremont  asked  for  a  the  two  senators  to  represent  the  new  state  in 
speedy  trial  on  Gen.  Kcarncy^s  charges,  and  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  He  conse- 
accordingly  a  court  martial  was  held,  beginning  quently  resigned  his  commissionership,  and  de- 
Nov.  2,  1847,  and  ending  Jan.  81,  1848,  which  parted  at  once  for  Washington  by  way  of  the 
found  him  guilty  of  ^^  mutiny,"  ^*  disobedience  of  isthmus.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  SepU 
the  lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer,"  and  10, 1850,  the  day  after  tiie  admission  (^  Cslifor- 
*^  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  nia  as  a  state.  In  drawing  lota  for  the  terms 
military  discipline,"  and  sentenced  him  to  be  of  the  respective  senators^  lament  dsew  the 
dismissed  from  the  service.  A  majority  of  the  short  term,  ending  March  8, 1851.  The  senate 
members  of  the  court  recommended  him  to  the  remained  in  session  but  three  weeks  after  the 
clemency  of  President  Polk.  The  president  admission  of  California,  and  during  that  period 
refused  to  confirm  the  verdict  of  mutiny,  but  Fremont  devoted  himself  almost  ezduslTely  to 
approved  the  rest  of  the  verdict  and  the  sen-  measuresrelating  to  the  interests  of  the  state  he 
tonce,  of  which,  however,  he  immediately  re-  represented.  For  this  purpose  he  introduced  and 
mitted  the  penalty.  Fremont  promptly  declined  advocated  a  comprehensive  series  of  Mils,  18  or 
to  avail  himself  of  the  president's  pardon,  al-  20  in  number,  embracing  shnost  every  omect  of 
leging  as  a  reason :  ^*  I  do  not  feel  conscious  of  legislation  demanded  by  the  peculiar  euromn- 
having  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  finding  of  stances  of  California.  On  Sept.  12  he  voted 
the  court ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  canno^  by  Against  Mr.  Seward's  amendment  prori^nff  for 
accepting:  the  clemency  of  the  president,  admit  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  <rfCoTnm- 
the  justice  of  the  decision  against  me."  He  bia,  which,  however,  only  received  6  votes ;  on 
accordingly  forthwith  resigned  his  commission  the  14th  he  voted  against  an  amendment  prond- 
as  lieutenant-colonel.  The  friends  of  Col.  Fre-  ing  that  if  a  free  person  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
mont  and  a  large  portion  of  the  public  consid-  bia  should  induce  a  slave  to  nm  away,  cxr  should 
ered  this  court  martial  and  the  charges  that  led  harbor  a  fugitive  slave,  he  ^ould  be  imprisoned 
to  it  as  an  attempt,  in  the  language  of  one  of  inthepenitentiary  5  years;  on  the  16th  ne  voted 
his  biographers,  *Mnstigatcd  by  professional  and  for  the  bill  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in  the 
personal  jealousy  to  break  dot^n  the  character  district ;  he  also  voted  against  an  amendment 
and  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  an  aspiring  and  authorizing  the  corporations  of  the  district  to 
deserving  rival."  On  Oct.  14,  1848,  Fremont  prohibit  free  negroes  within  their  limita.  Fre^ 
started  upon  a  4th  expedition  across  the  conti-  mont  returned  to  Cdifomia  in  the  first  steamer 
nent,  at  his  own  expense.  With  33  men  and  that  sailed  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress; 
120  mules  he  made  his  way  along  the  upper  he  was  prevented  from  returning  to  Washington 
waters  of  the  Bio  Grande  through  the  country  next  session  by  a  severe  attack  of  fever  contract- 
of  the  Utahs,  Apaches,  Comanches,  and  other  ed  upon  the  isthmus.  In  the  state  election  of 
Indian  tribes,  then  at  war  with  the  United  1851,  in  Cfllifomia,  the  party  which  bad  cmpoa- 
States.  His  object  was  to  find  a  practicable  ed  the  hitroduction  of  slavery,  and  had  plaeed 
passage  by  this  route  to  California.  In  attempt-  the  proviso  against  it  in  the  state  constitiitiQn, 
mg  to  cross  the  great  Sierra,  covered  with  snow,  was  defeated.    Aa  Fremont  was  one  of  the 
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leaders  of  this  party,  ho  failed  of  re5lection  to  Fremont  for  the  presidency.  He  accepted 
the  senate,  after  142  ballotings  in  the  state  their  support  in  a  letter  dated  Jane  80,  in 
legislature.  The  next  2  years  he  devoted  to  which  he  referred  them  for  an  exposition  of 
his  private  affairs,  and  visited  Europe  in  1852,  his  views  to  his  forthcoming  letter  accepting 
where  he  spent  a  year,  and  was  received  with  the  republican  nomination.  After  a  most  spirit- 
distinction  by  many  eminent  men  of  letters  ed  and  exciting  contest,  the  presidential  elec- 
and  of  science.  In  1850,  while  he  was  in  the  tion  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Buchanan  by 
senate,  Baron  Humboldt,  on  behalf  of  the  king  174  electoral  votes  from  19  states,  while  Fre- 
of  Prussia,  had  sent  him  ^'the  great  golden  mont  received  114  votes  from  11  states,  includ- 
medal  for  progress  in  the  sciences.**  At  the  ing  the  6  New  England  states,  New  York, 
same  time  the  geographical  society  of  Berlin  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  Mary- 
elected  him  an  honorary  member.  A  few  land  gave  her  18  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  FiU- 
monUis  earlier  the  royal  geographical  society  more.  The  popular  vote  for  Fremont  was 
of  London  had  awarded  him  the  "  founder's  1,841,514 ;  for  Buchanan,  1,838,232 ;  for  Fill- 
medal  "  for  his  "  preeminent  services  in  promot-  more,  884,707.  In  1858  Mr.  Fremont  returned 
ing  the  cause  of  geographical  science."  While  to  California,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
in  Europe  he  learned  that  congress  had  made  FREMONT,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
an  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  8  routes  on  Missouri,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Missouri 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific,  river,  which  separates  it  from  Nebraska ;  area, 
He  immediately  returned  to  the  United  States  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,368.  It  has 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  a  5th  expedition  a  rich  soil  and  a  diversified  surface  with  exten- 
on  his  own  account  to  complete  the  survey  of  sive  prairies  and  timber  land,  watered  by  Nish* 
the  route  he  had  taken  on  his  4th  expedition,  nabatona  river.  The  productions  in  1856  were 
He  left  Paris  in  June,  1858,  and  in  September  1,088  tons  of  hay,  12,460  bushels  of  wheat, 
was  already  on  his  march  across  the  continent.  9,614  of  oats,  306,448  of  Indian  com,  18,166 
The  result  of  this  5th  expedition  was  satisfac-  of  potatoes,  and  45,806  lbs.  of  butter.  In  1855 
tory.  He  found  passes  through  the  mountains  the  county  contained  a  carding  machine,  7  saw 
on  the  line  of  lat.  88°  and  89°  N.,  and  reached  mills,  2  grist  mills,  8  or  4  churches,  and  about 
California  in  safety,  after  enduring  great  hard-  20  public  schools.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
ships.  For  50  days  his  party  lived  on  horse  Ool.  J.  0.  Fremont.  Capital,  Sidney. 
flesh,  and  for  48  hours  at  a  time  were  without  FRENCH  BROAD  RIVER,  a  river  of  North 
food  of  any  kind.  In  the  spring  of  1855  Fre-  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  rising  in  Henderson  co. 
mont  with  his  family  took  up  his  residence  in  of  the  former  state,  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  Ridge,  flowing  N.  W.  into  Tennessee,  bending 
publication  the  narrative  of  his  last  expedition,  toward  the  S.  W.,  and  discharging  into  Ilolston 
His  name  now  began  to  be  mentionea  in  con-  river,  4  m.  above  Knoxville.  It  is  about  20O 
nection  with  the  presidency  by  those  who  were  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats  as  far 
combining  to  act  against  the  democratic  party  as  Dandridge.  For  about  40  m.  from  Ashvillo 
on  the  basis  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  to  the  Tennessee  line,  it  is  remarkablo  for  its 
slavery.  In  April,  1856,  he  was  invited  to  at-  beautiful  scenery,  flowing  through  deep  monn- 
tend  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  those  who  tain  gorges,  or  overhung  by  high  cliflTs.  Nearly 
opposed  the  Kansas  policy  of  President  Pierce,  opposite  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Buncombe  co., 
In  his  letter  of  reply  he  said :  "  I  heartily  con-  N.  C.  are  precipices  Known  as  the  Ctiimneys 
our  in  all  movements  which  have  for  their  ob-  and  the  Pamted  Rocks.    The  latter,  which  are 

iect  to  repair  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  vio-  between  200  and  800  feet  high,  derive  their 

ition  of  ^^ood  faith  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  name  from  some  Indian  pictures  still  to  be  seen 

compromise.    I  am  opposed  to  slavery  in  the'  on  them. 

abstract  and   upon   principle,    sustained  and  FRENCH  HORN.    Bee  Horn. 

made   habitual    by   long-settled    convictions.  FRENCH  POLISEE,  a  varnish  made  by  dissolv- 

While  I  feel  inflexible  in  the  belief  that  it  ought  ing  some  resinous  substance,  as  shell  lac,  copal, 

not  to  be    interfered  with  where    it  exists,  or  mastic,  in  alcohol,  and  designed  for  polishing 

under  the  shield  of  state  sovereignty,  I  am  as  the  flat  surfaces  of  furniture  bv  being  rubbed  in 

inflexibly  opposed  to  its  extension  on  this  con-  with  soft  rubbers  made  for  the  purpose.    Al- 

tinent  beyond  its  present  limits.^'    The  repub-  most  every  maker  of  it  has  his  own  recipe,  by 

lican  national  convention,  which  met  at  Phila-  which  it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  the 

delphia,  June  17,  1856,  deeming  this  letter  resin  or  even  the  ]dnds  used  are  not  essentiaL 

satisfactory,  nominated  Fremont  for  the  presi-  Some  add  dragon's  blood  or  other  coloring  mat- 

dency  by  a  vote  of  359  to  196  for  John  McLean,  ter  to  give  a  dark  tint  to  it,  while  others  prefer 

on  an  informal  ballot.    On  the  first  formal  bal-  it  colorless.    The  consistency  is  reduced  to  the 

lot  Fremont  was  unanimously  nominated.    He  fancy  of  the  operator  by  adding  more  alcohol 

accepted  the  nomination  in  a  letter  dated  July  after  the  solution  is  made.    In  its  use  the  sur- 

8, 1856,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  strongly  ikce  of  the  wood  is  first  well  smoothed  with 

against  the  extension  of  slavery  and  in  favor  sand  paper.    The  rubber,  which  may  be  a  small 

of  free  labor.    A  few  days  after  the  Pliiladd-  hall  of  dean  cotton  covered  with  a  linen  rag,  is 

phian  convention  adjourned,  a  national  Amer-  then  moistened  with  the  varnish  by  laying  it 

lean  convention  at  New  York  also  nominated  upon  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  inveranf 
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this  npon  it    Another  ra^  is  then  laid  over  it  eral  rears  Ailer  the  war  he  was  empliqred  alter- 

and  wet  with  2  or  8  drops  of  linseed  oiL    As  nately  as  newspaper  editor  and  sea  captain.  Upoii 

this  b  moved  over  the  wood  with  free  circular  the  establishment  of  the  federalgovenunentat 

sweeps  and  light  pressure,  the  varnish  exudes  Philadelphia  be  waa  qipointed  French  tramk- 

through  the  rag  and  is  evenly  spread  over  the  tor  in  the  department  of  state  nnder  Ifr.  Jeffer- 

surfacc,  the  supply  being  regulated  by  the  pres-  son,  and  at  the  same  time  became  edited  of  the 

sure  of  the  liands.  Care  is  required  not  to  lift  the  "  National  Gasette,"  which  waa  made  the  Tefai- 

rubber  directly  from  the  work,  but  to  Bweep  it  de  of  bitter  attacks  npon  the  administratioii  of 

off,  as  in  blending  with  a  brush.    In  a  few  mo-  Gen.  Washington.    It  is  donbtftd,  however, 

ments  the  outer  rag  becomes  clogged  so  that  the  whether  Freiwan  is  respondUe  for  all  the  arti* 

polish  cannot  pass  freely  through ;  it  is  then  des  on  this  sal:({eot    Aooonling  to  his  own 

necessary  to  renew  it    The  rubbers  are  often  statement,  the  most  severe  of  the  series  were 

thrown  away  and  replaced  with  new  ones,  as  written  or  dictated  br  Jeflfonon*    The  paper 

they  become  hard  and  liable  to  scratch  the  work,  was  discontinued  in  Oct  1708,  and  in  171NS 

AVhen  the  grain  of  the  wood  appears  to  be  nni-  Frencau  started  a  newspaper  near  Middletown 

formly  fillcyd  up  it  is  loft  to  harden  for  an  hour  Point,  N.  J.,  which  he  continqedfors  year,  and 

or  two,  and  is  then  smoothed  down  with  very  printed  there  an  edition  of  his  poems.    Then, 

fine  sand  paper.    These  processes  are  repeated  after  editing  for  a  year  '^  The  Time  Piece,"  a 

till  the  wood  appears  uniformly  bright  and  tri-weekly  i^eet,  which  he  estabUihed  in  New 

smooth.    The  cloudy  marks  may  be  removed  York,  devoted  to  belles  lettres  and  general 

by  gently  rubbing  with  a  clean  rubber  and  rag,  news,  he  resumed  his  old  employment  as  master 

the  latter  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  alco-  of  a  merchant  vesseL    The  second  war  with 

hoi — the  rubbing  being  first  in  circular  sweeps,  Great  Britain  reanimated  his  mnae,  and  he  re- 

and  ending  in  straight  strokes  passing  in  the  corded  in  stirringverse  the  triumphs  of  the 

direction  of  tlie  grain  of  the  woou.    After  dry-  American  arms.   The  remiunder  of  his  lifb  was 

ing  a  few  days,  the  work  should  be  again  rubbed  spent  in  retirement  at  his  residence  in  New  Jer- 

with  the  finest  eand  paper,  and  then  polished  sey,  with  frequent  Tisits  to  Philadelphia  and 

with  varnish  of  the  thinnest  consistency. — ^A  New  York,  where  his  acquaintance  with  emi- 

polish  recommended  as  preferable  to  the  above  nent  statesmen  and  anthem  was  extensive.    He 

on  account  of  not  being  injured  by  water,  and  lost  his  life  by  exposure  and  cold,  while  going  on 

better  covering  any  stains  or  scratches  in  the  foot  in  the  night  during  a  snow  storm  to  his  resi- 

wood,  is  thus  prepared.    Three  or  four  pieces  dence  near  Freehold.   Frenean,  although  little 

of  sandarach  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg  are  boiled  known  to  the  present  generation,  was  a  tene  poet 

with  a  bottlcful  of  linseed .  oil,  rendered  drying  and  an  able  writer  of  essaya  and  political artielea. 

by  litharge  or  other  drier,  for  an  hour,  and  His  poems  embrace  all  the  popular  forms  of  oom- 

while  cooling  ateospoonf^l  of  Venice  turpen-  position,  and  show  conaideraDlesldU  in  vernfica- 

tine  is  gradually  added.   If  too  thick,  spirits  of  tion.    His  humor  is  illustrated  in  his  numerous 

turpentine  may  be  used  to  thin  it.    Alter  rub-  satirical  poems,  and  in  the  poUtlcal  squihs  which 

bing  it  on  the  furniture  and  exposing  it  a  short  he  so  readily  threw  ofd    Many  of  nis  smsller 

time  to  the  sun,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  off.    Every  poems  possess  great  elegance  of  diction,  and  50 

day  the  wood  should  be  rubbed^  and  in  8  or  10  years  ago  were  favorites  throughout  the  conntfj. 

days  the  polish  should  be  ogam  applied,  and  Campl^U  and  Scott  did  not  scruple  to  bonow 

afterward  once  in  one  or  two  months.  whole  lines  from  him,  and  Jeatej  prsdioted 

FKENEAU,  Philip,  an  American  poet  and  that  the  time  would  come  when  his  poetry, 

journalist,  bom  in  New  York,  Jan.  13,  1752,  like '^  Hudibras,'' would  command  a  eommenta- 

died  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18, 1882.    He  tor  like  Grey.    Several  editions  of  IVenean^a 

was  of  Uuguenot  descent,  and  was  educated  at  poems  were  published  during  hia  lift^  but  th^ 

Nassau  hall,  N.  J.,  where  James  Madison  was  have  been  long  out  of  print, 

his  room-mato  and  intimate  personal  friend.  FRERE,  Jonzr  HooxnAV,  an  English  poet 

As  a  boy  he  showed  considerable  satirical  power  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  1769,  died  in  MaltiL 

and  facility  in  versification,  and  while  at  college  Jan.  7, 1846.    He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 

wrote  the  ^^  Poetical  History  of  the  Prophet  while  a  school  boy  translated  the  remarxablo 

Jonah,^^  in  4  cantos.    It  was  his  first  intention  war  song  npon  the  victory  of  Athelstan  at  Bnm- 

to  study  law,  but  he  finally  engaged  in  a  sea-  nenburg  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  lOth  ccii- 

faring  life.    During  the  war  of  the  revolution  tury  into  the  Angio*l«orman  of  the  14th.    Itia 

his  pen  was  busy  on  the  patriotic  side,  and  his  found  in  tiie  first  volume  of  ElUs^s  ^^B^enitmMm 

political  burlesques  in  prose  and  verso  were  of  the  Early  English  Poets,**  and  Bcott  aflbmed 

widely  circulated  and  relished.    Some  of  his  that  of  idl  the  modem  poems  that  had  been 

verses,  descriptive  of  memorable  events  on  land  produced  as  andent,  this  was  the  only  one  that 

and  sea,  are  genuine  specimens  of  the  national  he  had  seen  whidi  could  not  liave  been  detoeted 

ballad.    In  1780  he  was  captured  by  a  British  on  internal  evidence.    When  a  scliool  bcj  aft 

cruiser  while  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies,  and  Eton  in  connection  with  Oanning  and  Booerft 

was  subjected  to  a  long  and  cruel  confinement  Smith  he  started  and  carried  on  to 40  numbena 

on  board  the  Scorpion  prison  sliip  in  New  York  weekly  paper  cnilled  the  *'  Microcosm.^    Ha  en- 

harbor,  which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poem  tered  parliament  in  1796,  succeeded  Oanning  as 

entitled  the  ^  British  Prison  Ship."    For  sey-  under-secretary  tor  foreign  aflhin  in  179^  and 
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miniBtor  plenipotentiary  in  Spidn  in  1818-  sepftrable  from  that  of  Voltaire,  who  was  stmig 

'19.    He  afterward  filled  other  diplomatic  sta-  to  madness  by  the  passionless  satires  which  ap- 

tions  in  Portugal  and  Pnissia^  and  daring  his  poared  weekly  in  Vannie  litteraire.     Fr^ron 

leisare  made  exc^nisite  translations  from  the  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  attack  him, 

Greek  and  Spanish,  for  which  Prof.  Wilson  and  Voltaire  repaid  him  with  equd  malice. 

flkssed  him  with  Oolerid^  styling  them  the  two  He  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  graro  historical  dis- 

moit  pcorfect  versifiers  of  the  time.    In  1817  he  cnssion  to  insnlt  Fr^ron ;  ho  assails  him  in  his 

pnbttuked  an  extravaganza  of  the  Pulci  and  Oas-  most  dignified  tragedies,  in  La  pucelle  and  Cart- 

tiflohool,  nnder  the  title  of  Whistlecrafb's  "Pros-  dide;  he  hurls  against  him  the  philippic  of  Le 

pectus  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  National  pauvre  duU>le,  and  in  the  comedy  of  ij£cos8ai$6 

Poem"  (also  called  the  ^  Monks  and  the  Giants"),  calls  his  journal  L*dne  litteraire.    Fr^ron  sus- 

whioh  treated  in  a  light  and  satirical  way  the  aa-  tained  the  confiict  alone,  and  largo  volumes 

Tdntores  of  King  Arthur.  Its  peculiar  stanza  and  might  be  collected  of  epigrams  and  satires  by 

sanaBtio  pleasantry  formed  the  immediate  ex-  men  of  genius  of  which  he  was  the  object;  yet 

emplar  of  Byron  in  his  ^^Beppo"  and  "Don  though  he  was  defeated  at  last,  and  died  in 

Jnan.*^    Frere  united  with  Oanning,  Ellis,  and  grief  for  the  suppression  of  his  journal,  he  is 

Giflbrd,  as  a  contributor  to  the  "  Anti-Jacobin,'*  now  remembered  as  one  of  the  calmest  ol^terv- 

and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  ers  and  keenest  analyzers  of  the  society  of  his 

**  Qoarterly  Keview.^'    For  many  years  before  time,  as  a  man  of  admirable  taste,  and  the 

Ida  death  he  resided  in  Malta,  receiving  from  the  founder  of  newspaper  criticism  in  France. — 

gOYemment  a  liberal  diplomatic  pension.  Louis  Stanisla^s,  a  French  revolutionist,  son 

FRtlRET,  NiooLAii,  a  French  scholar,  bom  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1766,  died  in 
in  Paris,  Feb.  16,  1688,  died  in  the  same  city,  8t.  Domingo  in  1802.  A  schoolfellow  of  Ro- 
March  8, 1749.  Admitted  in  1714  to  the  acad-  bespierre  and  Oamille  Desmoulins,  he  became 
emy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres,  of  which  one  of  the  most  fervent  of  the  revolutionary 
he  was  afterward  perpetual  secretary,  he  was  party,  and  published  a  ferocious  newspaper, 
imprisonedfor  his  nrst  memoir,  which  discussed  LWateur  du  peuple.  He  was  at  the  same 
the  origin  of  the  French.  On  recovering  his  time  a  member  of  the  club  of  Cordeliers.  On 
liberty  m  1716,  he  began  to  produce  the  long  the  flight  of  the  king  to  the  frontier,  he  in- 
series  of  memoirs  which  gave  him  distinction  sbted  upon  his  deposition,  and  afterward  parti* 
aa  a  chronologist,  geographer,  philosopher:  cipated  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  and  in 
mythologist,  and  philologion.  The  annals  of  the  slaughters  of  Sept.  1792.  He  was  now 
the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  In-  elected  to  the  convention,  where  he  took  his 
dians,  the  principal  ancient  and  oriental  cos-  seat  among  the  Montagnards ;  he  voted  for  the 
mogonies  and  thoogonies,  and  numerous  ques-  ^ng's  deatii,  and  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
tions  of  history  and  geography  are  among  the  Girondists.  Being  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
objects  of  his  research.  He  wrote  on  chronol-  missaries  of  the  convention  sent  with  the  army 
ogy  against  Newton.  An  incomplete  collection  against  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  he  signalized 
of  his  works  was  made  by  Leclerc  de  Sept-  himself  by  such  brutalities  that  he  was  cen- 
chdnes  (20  vols.,  Paris,  1796-99).  A  more  com-  sured  even  by  the  committee  of  public  safety. 
^ete  edition  was  undertaken  by  Champollion-  After  the  death  of  Danton,  he  sided  with  the 
figeac  (Paris,  1825),  but  only  tiio  first  volume  Thermidorians  agcdnst  Robespierre,  and  in  con- 
was  issued.  junction  with  Barras  commanded  the  troops  who 

FRfiRON,  £lie  Catherine,  a  French  critio  arrested  the  dictator  and  his  adherents  at  the 

and  journalist,  born  in  Quimper  in  1719,  died  hdtel  de  ville.    Ue  now  unrelentingly  pursued 

in  Paris,  March  10,1776.    He  studied  under  the  members  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 

the  Jesuits  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  at  procured  the  condemnation  of  Fouquier-TinviUe, 

Paris,  in  which  he  was  for  a  short  time  profes-  became  the  chief  of  a  reactionary  band  of  yonnff 

sor.    At  the  ago  of  20  he  joined  Desfontaines  menknownas2ajeu7i«sid^r00,wasinstrumentiu 

in  conducting  his  journal  of  criticism,  and  in  in  suppressing  d^e  Jacobins,  and  energetically 

1746,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  commenced  opposed  all  attempts  at  insnrrection.    Under 

a  periodical  of  similar  character  entitled  Lettres  the  directory,  he  was  sent  to  the  south  on  a  mis- 

d  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  ***.   This  was  sup-  sion  of  peace ;  but  his  former  cruelties  were 

pressed  in  1749,  but  resumed  under  the  title  Ze^  still  remembered  by  the  people.    He  was  on 

tre$  »ur  quelques  ecrita  de  ce  tempSy  in  which  he  the  point  of  committing  bigamy  by  marrying 

was  associated  with  the  abb^de  La  Porto.  This  Pauline  Bonaparte,  the  sister  of  the  first  consul^ 

was  succeeded  in  1754  by  Vannee  litteraire^  when  his  wife  came  forward  and  prevented  the 

which  Fr^ron  conducted  done,  and  which  was  mateh.    He  accepted  an  appointment  as  sub- 

the  chief  foundation  of  his  reputation.    In  this  prefect  in  the  island  of  8t.  Domingo,  and  soon 

he  showed  himself  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  after  his  arrival  there  was  carried  off  by  the 

ago  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  decided  adversary  of    yellow  fever,        

the  new  philosophical  and  literary  doctrines.  FRESCO  PAINTING  (Ital.  fresco^  fi^h),  a 

His  invectives  produced  against  him  the  most  method  of  ornamenting  the  walls  and  ceUing  of 

violent  hatred,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a  boildhiga  by  painting  designs  in  colors  ground 

warfare  with  the  encyclopedists.    Throughout  in  water  and  mixed  with  ume  upon  the  ft^hlv 

the  literary  history  of  the  time  his  name  is  ia«  laid  plaster.    Tb^  art  was  a  favorite  one  wiu 
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the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  practised  by  other  wall    The  lines  between  the  work  of  one  daj 
nations  of  antiquity.    Their  work,  as  described  and  that  of  the  next  are  made  to  come  in  por- 
by  Yitruvins,  was  frequently  done  upon  stucco,  tions  of  the  punting  where  they  will  be  con- 
which  was  prepared  with  extreme  care,  in  cealed  by  the  colors.    AsanyretoncUngof  the 
order  that  the  paintinss  should  receive  the  workisimpraoticabletitisneceflaarythatitahoald 
most  delicate  iinish  and  be  of  the  most  per-  be  executed  skilfully  at  once,  ana  the  prater 
manent  nature.    But  with  the  modems  the  must  also  work  rundly  before  the  ground  be* 
common  plaster  of  lime  and  sand  is  preferred  comes  too  dry  and  hard  to  take  the  colors.    If 
for  a  foundation ;  it  is  longer  in  setting  and  others  are  afterward  ^plied  mixed  np  with 
gives  a  softer  effect  to  the  painting.    This  style  size,  white  of  eg^  or  gnm,  they  do  not  long  eon- 
of  painting  was  much  practised  by  the  most  tinue  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 
celebrated  Italian  artists,  and  the  walls  of  many  The  colors  must  be  of  substanoet  not  liable  to 
of  the  Italian  palaces,  churches,  and  convents  be  affected  by  contact  with  the  lime;  and  those 
are  still  adorned  with  the  works  designed  by  of  a  mineral  nature  are  conseqnently  almoel  ez- 
their  hands.    The  outlines  ofthedesignsare  first  dusively  used.  Lime  prepared  in  the  manner  de- 
executed  upon  thick  paper  attached  to  doth,  scribed  as  practised  at  Mnnich,  or  the  dost  of 
which  is  stretched  upon  a  frame.    These  are  whitemarlue,  makes  a  good  white.  Ohrane,the 
called  cartoons,  from  the  Italian  eartone,  paste-  ochres,  verditer,  lapis  lazuli,  Ac^  ftimiahmany  of 
board.    The  funous  cartoons  of  Raphael,  de-  the  colors.  The  brashes  mnst  be  aoiolt  as  not  to 
signs  that  hf^ve  never  been  surpassed  in  b^nty  roughen  the  plaster  surface. — In  edition  to  the 
by  the  work  of  man^s  hands,  were  of  this  char-  process  above  described,  whidi  was  called  by  the 
acter,  made  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  though  Italians  hwmjreieo^  or  the  true  fteaoi^  the  early 
equally  suitable  to  be  applied  to  the  decoration  of  masters  had  other  methoda  of  pa^"tf"g  on  ILdm 
walls  by  fresco  painting.    The  cartoons  serve  to  or  plaster,  to  which  the  general  name  of  fresco 
give  copies  upon  tracing  paper,  and  these  being  is  usually  applied.    The  most  important  d  these 
attached  to  the  wall  in  portions  of  convenient  was  that  Imown  as  Jreieo  M000,  or  dzy  fresco, 
size,  the  outline  is  transferred  to  the  wet  plaster  so  called  because  the  plastering,  having  been 
by  going  over  the  lines  with  a  sharp  point  allowed  to  dry  thorooghlj^  was  remoistened  be- 
Other  methods  of  transfer  are,  however,  in  fore  the  color  was  applied,  whereby  the  artist 
use;  as  covering  the  back  of  the  design  with  was  enabled  to  <rait  or  resume  his  woik  at  pleas- 
black  lead  or  some  other  coloring  matter,  ap-  nre,  and  to  avoid  the  Joinings  observable  m  the 
plying  this  to  the  wall,  and  then  going  over  the  true  fresco  painting.  Thb  process  waanniversd 
face  of  the  drawing  with  a  point ;  and  still  on-  in  Italy  untu  the  dose  of  the  14th  centnry,  when 
other  method  is  to  prick  the  figures  through  the  Jnumfreico  in  a  measure  took  its  place.    In  this 
cartoon,  sometimes  upon  a  separate  sheet  laid  style  were  probably  executed  the  paintings  in 
behind  it,  and  then,  placing  either  the  cartoon  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  Someumes  also  the 
itself  or  the  duplicate  sheet  upon  the  plaster,  masses  of  color  were  laid  upon  the  wet  plaster, 
to  dust  through  the  holes  from  a  muslin  bag  a  and  the  picture  was  subsequently  finisbed  in 
black  coloring  matter,  which  attaches  itsdf  in  /reteo  neeo  or  f0mp0ni.--A  new  method  of  pre- 
the  lines  of  the  figures  to  the  walls.    However,  parinff  the  wall  and  painting  in  firesoo  has  been 
many  of  the  great  painters  have  worked  im-  introduced  into  Germanyby  FraL  Yon  Fnchs, 
mediately  on  the  plaster  without  the  inter-  called  the  stereochrome.  The  wall  is  coated  with 
vention  of  any  guide  whatever.    The  prepa-  a  preparation  of  clean  quartz  sand  mixed  with 
ration  of  the  walls  is  still  an  object  of  especial  the  least  possible  qusutity  of  lime ;  and  after  the 
care.    All  the  mortar  should  be  fresh  work,  application  of  this  the  surfiuse  is  scraped  to  re- 
and  of  clean  sand  and   good  lime.     When  move  the  outer  coating  in  contact  with  the  at- 
the  rough  coat  is  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  the  mosphere.    It  is  then  washed  with  a  s^ntlon 
smoother  layers  ore  added  of  the  most  carefully  of  silica,  prepared  with  riHcA  28.21  parts  in  100 ; 
prepared  mortar.    In  Munich  this  lime  is  some-  soda  8.90 ;  potash  2.62 ;  water  66.87.    The  wall 
times  slaked  2  or  8  years  before  it  is  used,  being  is  thus  said  to  be  fixed ;  and  if  too  strongly  fixed, 
kept,  after  thorough  stirring  and  reduction  to  an  must  be  rubbed  with  pumice.    As  the  painter 
impalpable  consistency,  in  a  pit  covered  with  applies  his  odors  he  moLstens  the  work  bvsonirt- 
deon  sand  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  over  ing  distilled  water  upon  it   When  finiahea  it  is 
which  earth  is  laid.    Pure  rain  or  distilled  water  washed  over  with  the  ^ica  solnUoo.    Thepio- 
should  be  used  in  mixing  it,  and  also  perfectly  ture  also,  as  it  is  in  progress,  is  washed  with  Uio 
clean  sand.    The  rough  coat  being  dampened  same  solution,  and  tne  colors  thus  beooming  in- 
till  it  will  absorb  no  more  water,  the  finer  corporated  in  the  flinty  coating,  the  pictare  b 
plaster  is  laid  on,  and  when  this  begins  to  set,  a  rendered  hard  and  durable  as  stone  ttselt    In 
still  finer  coat  is  applied  containing  a  smaller  this  process  the  artist  may  leave  ib»  work 
proportion  of  sand.    Before  this  dnes,  the  de-  and  return  to  it  at  any  time,  and  he  is  also  Mb 
sign  must  be  transferred  and  the  pdnting  com-  to  retouch  and  alter  any  pcotions  of  it  he  msy 
pleted ;  consequentiy  but  small  portions  can  be  see  fit.    The  new  museum  at  Beilin  haa  been 
plastered  at  a  time.    The  drying  may  be  check-  recently  adorned  by  this  process  bj  Kanlharh, 
ed  by  occasional  sprinkling  with  water,  or,  as  is  The  decorations  are  hisUmcsl  pietans,  tiie  di- 
sometimes  practised,  by  keeping  wet  sheets  menaons  of  whidi  are  21  IM  in  hei^  and 
pressed  to  the  design,  as  it  is  attached  to  the  2Hin  width;  anddngleeoloaBalflgnres^iHesei^ 
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inibesqnefl,  &o.     They  have   the   brilliancy  efforts  are  now  making  to  restore  them,  or  to 

and  Tigor  of  oil  paintings,  with  no  dazzling  arrest  the  progress  of  decay.    A  series  painted 

efEect  from  whatever  direction  in  regard  to  by  Orcagna  abont  1885,  representing  the  last 

the  light  they  may  be  viewed. — Ancient  paint-  Jndgment,  hell,  and  other  subjects  according 

ings   in  fresco   have  been   transferred   from  with  the  character  of  the  place,  are  considered 

walls  cmmbling  by  decay  to  canvas,  and  thus  among  the  grandest  specimens  of  earlv  art.   Af- 

preserved.    The  wall  being  thoroughly  clean-  ter  him  came  Simone  Memmi,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 

ed,  doth  is  glued  to  it,  and  successive  layers  Francesco  da  Volterra,  Antonio  Veneziano,  and 

are  added  and  glued  on.     When  quite  dry  others,  whose  labors  extended  to  the  close  of 

the  whole  is  torn  off,  taking  the  fresco  with  it.  the  century.    The  wars  and  internal  dissensions 

Oloth  is  now  attached  with  stronger  glue  to  the  which  distracted  Pisa  subsequently  interrupted 

back  of  the  fresco,  and  the  adherence  of  the  the  decoration  of  the  Gampo  8anto  for  many 

layers  on  the  other  side  is  loosened  by  the  con-  years ;  but  tranquillity  having  been  restored, 

tinned  application  of  warm  water,  until  Uiey  benozzo  Gozzoli  was  invited  in  1468  to  complete 

are  all  removed  and  the  painting  is  left  upon  the  work.    The  whole  of  the  north  widl,  400 

the  cloth  at  its  back.    Such  was  the  process  feet  in  length,  was  assigned  to  him,  and  in  the 

successfully  employed  in  removing  and  preserv-  course  of  tho  next  16  years  he  covered  this  im- 

ing  the  paintings  on  the  old  waUs  of  the  con-  mense  space  with  a  series  of  frescoes  represent- 

vent  of  Sta.  Eufemia  at  Brescia  in  1829. — ^The  ing  the  principal  events  in  the  Old  Testament — 

history  of  fresco  painting  during  the  first  two  iin^operaterrtbilisHma^asYBaanosllsit,  Beside 

centuries  after  the  revival  of  art  is  a  history  of  the  works  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  14th 

art  itself,  as  nearly  every  considerable  work  was  century,  we  may  mention  Giotto's  celebrated 

executed  by  that  process.    As  a  means  of  con-  series  in  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua,  representing 

Teying  thoughts,  ideas,  and  information,  not  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virg^  and  the  same 

then,  as  now,  acquired  through  literature,  it  master's  recently  discovered  portraits  of  Dante 

continued  to  subserve  a  useful  purpose  even  and  other  Florentine  citizens  in  the  chapel  of 

after  the  invention  of  printing.     Hence  the  the  Bargello  at  Florence ;  the  series  by  Taddeo 

early  masters,  laboring  for  the  edification  of  Gaddi  and  Simone  Memmi  in  the  Spanish  chapel 

men  in  general,  and  not  for  the  gratification  of  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florence, 

individuals— or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  representing  the  '^  Triumph  of  the  Church ;'" 

ancient  fraternity  of  the  painters  of  Sienna,  Spinello's  ^*  Overthrow  of  the  Rebel  Angels"  in 

'*  being  teachers  to  ignorant  men,  who  know  the  convent  of  S.  Agnolo,  at  Arezzo ;  and  the 

not  how  to  read,  of  the  miracles  performed  by  series  representing  the  ^^  Fruits  of  Good  Govem- 

virtue  and  in  virtue  of  the  holy  faith" — rarely  ment  and  the  Triumph  of  Peace,"  painted  by 

painted  easel  pictures,  but  lavished  all  their  Ambrosio  Lorenzetti  in  the  Palazzo  Publico  of 

ffenius  and  thought  upon  mural  decoration  or  Sienna.    In  the  15th  century,  to  which  belongs 

fresco  painting.    As  late  as  the  latter  half  of  what  has  been  caUed  the  renaissance  or  new 

the  16  th  century  Yosari   declares    it  to   be  birth  of  art,  increased  wealth  and  intelligence, 

**"  more  masterly,  noble,  manly,  secure,  resolute,  the  result  of  greater  political  and  religious  free- 

and  durable  than  any  other  kind  of  painting;"  dom,  caused  an  increased  demand  for  easel  pic- 

and  he  records  the  opinion  of  Michel  Angelo  tures,  the  value  of  which  was  greatly  enhanced 

that  fresco  was  fit  for  men,  oil  painting  only  by  the  introduction  of  oil  as  a  medium  for  mixing 

for  women,  and  the  luxurious  and  idle.    The  colors ;  but  fresco  painting  still  maintained  ita 

abbey  church  of  St.  Francis  in  Assisi,  near  Pe-  supremacy,  and  claimed  for  its  function  the  re- 

rugia,  witnessed  the  first  development  of  fresco  ligious  and  moral  teaching  of  the  people,  and 

painting  in  modern  times.    About  the  middle  the  representation  of  sacred  history.    The  no- 

of  tlie  18  th  century  Giunta  of  Pisa  commenced  blest  achievements  in  art  are  therefore  still  those 

a  series  of  paintings  on  its  walls,  and  during  the  of  the  fresco  painters.    The  great  names  of  the 

next  two  centuries  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Taddeo  century  are  rietro  della  Francesca,  of  whose 

Graddi,  Simone  Memmi,  and  nearly  every  other  frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  in  Arez- 

painter  of  note,  wore  invited  to  add  to  its  adorn-  zo,  Yasari  says  that  **  they  might  be  called  too 

ment.  Neglect  and  exposure  have  injured  these  beautiful  and  excellent  for  the  time  in  which 

works,  but  as  the  earliest  specimens  of  modem  they  were  painted ;"  Masolino ;  Filippo  lippit 

Christian  art,  they  still  possess  an  absorbing  in-  who  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  Duomo  at  Prato ; 

tercst.    Next  in  date  to  these,  and  of  far  greater  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole ;  Masaccio,  whose  series 

importance,  are  the  decorations  of  the  Campo  of  the  Ufe  of  St  Peter  in  the  Brancacci  chapel 

Santo  in  Pisa,  a  burial  ground,  about  400  feet  in  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine,  in 

length  by  118  in  breadth,  enclosed  by  high  walls  Florence,  to  which  additions  were  afterward 

with  an  arcade  something  like  the  cloisters  of  a  made  by  Ulippino  Lippi.  formed  an  epoch  in 

monastery  running  all  around  it.    It  was  com-  art;  and  Ghiriandaio,  the  master  of  Michel 

pletedaboutl285,anduntil  the  close  of  the  15th  Angelo,  whose  fi-escoes  representincr  the  his- 

ccnturyitswallsemployed  the  services  of  some  of  tories  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  virgin  af« 

the  chief  masters  of  fresco.    The  early  paintinm  forded  modds  for  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Raphael, 

by  Buffalmacco,  Giotto,  and  others,  have  nearly  and  Michel  Angelo.    Luca  Signorelli,  Andrea 

disappeared,  and  time,  neglect,  and  damp  have  Mantegna,  the  great  founder  of  the  Mantuan 

seriously  impaired  the  effect  of  the  others;  bat  school,  Francesco  Francia,  who  decorated  the 
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cbnrch  of  St  Oeoilia  in  Bologna,  Peragino,  the  toward  the  dose  of  the  oeiitof%  when  the  Otf- 

master  of  Raphael,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  some  raoci,  Domenidiino,  GKildo,  and  other  paiaten 

others,  belong  partly  to  this  centnry  and  partly  of  the  eclectic  school,  restored  to  it  somewhit 

to  the  next,  which  witnessed  at  once  the  col-  of  its  former  vitali^.    Thdr  eflbrtL  bowerer, 

mination  of  the  art  of  ftesco  painting,  its  cor-  were  bnt  transient^  and  after  the  miodle  of  the 

roption  and  decline.    The  8  most  fllustrions  17th  centnry,  with  a  few  exoepiioos,  no  woik 

Sainters  of  this  latter  era,  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  in  fresco  of  more  than  moderate  merit  was  ex* 
[ichel  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  embodied  their  ecnted  in  Italy.    No  mention  has  been  made  of 
loftiest  conceptions  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  great  Venetian  painters,  becanse  tlicy  sd- 
charches  and  palaces,  and  their  numerous  disci-  dom  attempted  fresco,  except  on  the  ftf  ades  and 
pies  filled  all  Italy  with  imitations,  degenerating  exteriors   of  building  but   dvwtHoped  thsir 
toward  the  close  of  the  century  into  lifeless  genius  in  oil  painting.— The  present  oentnrylMi 
mannerisms.   Leonardo's  chief  work  is  the  well  witnessed  a  revival  hi  fresco  painting  in  Tariov 
kaown  *'Last  Supper,^'  executed  for  the  refec-  countries  of  Europe,  more  particnlarfy  in  QtN 
tory  of  the  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  dello  Grazie  at  many,  where,  with  the  exception  of  t  tvw  mda 
Hilan,  and  of  which  only  the  mouldering  re-  mural  decorations  in  some  of  the  older  eaUis* 
mains  ore  now  visible.    It  has  been  called  the  drals,  the  art  seems  ne»er  previonsly  to  hns 
most  perfect  work  executed  since  the  revival  of  been  practised.    The  movement  was  one  te  ths 
painting.  Of  Michel  Angelo^s  frescoes,  the  most  enthusiasm  of  a  knot  of  young  German  artUi 
fjGLmous  are  the  series  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sis-  established  in  Rome  at  the  commenoemsBt  of 
tine  chapel,  representing  the  "Creation"  and  the  century,  whose  first  works  were  exeeoted in 
the  "  Fall  of  Man,"  with  the  grand  figures  of  the  house  of  the  oonsnl-general  of  FflMria  M. 
the  prophets  and  sibyls,  and  the  "Last  Judg-  Bwrtholdy,  and  in  the  Yma  MassimL    In  Om 
ment,"  on  the  end  wall  of  the  chapel — ^the  whole  works  Comolius,  O verbeck,  Schnoir,  Sohsdov, 
combining  to  a  degree  never  since  equalled  Koch,  and  others  partidpated,  and  OfsrbeA 
grandeur  of  form  and  sublimity  of  expression,  subsequently  painted  the  '^Yishni  of  8t  Ru- 
in simple  beauty  and  severe  dignity,  as  well  as  cis"  in  the  dinrch  of  the  Angeli  at  Asniri,  in  the 
in  their  technical  excellences,  RaphaePs  frescoes  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  more  tfasa  6 
perhaps  exhibit  the  highest  development  of  centuries  before  Cimabne  and  Giotto  hsd  ei- 
Ohristion  art.    The  most  famous  are  those  cov-  ccuted  their  first  fk^scoes.    Overbeck  and  apor- 
ering  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  chambers  in  tion  of  the  new  school  adopted  the  severe  ^le 
the  Vatican,  known  as  the  ^^  Stanze  of  Raphael,"  of  the  early  Italian  masters,  while  others  soq^ 
althougli  many  of  tlicse  works,  as  well  as  tho  to  create  at  once  what  they  considered  a  as* 
decorations  of  the  loggie  or  open  colonnades  of;  tional  Teutonic  school  of  punting.    Theywin 
the  Vatican,  were  painted  by  Giulio  Romano  hailed  throughout  Germany  as  t&rsgeaerston 
and  other  scholars  of  Raphael  from  his  designs,  of  art,  and  King  Louis  of  bavaria  invited  Goi^ 
Raphael's  hand  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  series  of  nelius  to  Munich  to  decorate  the  G^ypicrithsk  mi 
'^  Theology"  or  the  *^  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,"  Pinakothek,  as  the  galleries  of  soolpinre  snd 
«' Philosophy"   or   the  ''School  of  Athens,"  paintings  in  that  city  are  called.    Under  d» 

issus,"and"Jurispnidence,"  influence  of  this  master  a  school  of : 


"Poetry"  or  "  Parnassus,' 

in  the  Camera  della  Segnaturo.  and  in  the  ''  Ex-  ing  sprung  up  in  Munich,  nnmbering  among  ili 

pulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  tlie  Temple,"  tho  pupils  Eaulbach,  Zimmermann.  Hess,  and  nsij 

*' Mass  at  Bolsena,"  "Attila,"  and  the'*  Delivery  others,  whose  works  cover  the  walla  of  tbe 

of  St.  Peter,"  in  tho  stanza  of  Heliodorus.    Ho  Basilica  of  St.  Boni&cios,  the  KOnigdMn,  tin 

also  painted  tho  4  celebrated  sibyls  in  the  Chigi  Fostbau,  the  Allerheiligen-Eapelle,  and  msny 

chapel  in  tlio  church  of  Sta.  Maria  doUa  Pace,  other  buildings.    In  the  Lndwiaakirohe  is  ex^ 

and  the ''  Galatea"  in  the  Farnesina  villa  in  Rome,  cuted  Corneliuses  largest  firesoo,  the  *^  Lsst  Jii4^ 

Tlie  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  having  suffered  by  ment"    In  the  new  maseam,  tiie  royal  pskei^ 

neglect  were  skilfully  restored  by  Carlo  Maratti  and  elsewhere  in  Berlin,  are  also  gnnd  ipeo- 

in  the  last  century.  Giulio  Romano  also  painted  mens   by  Cornelius^  Kanlhaeb.  Behnorr,  ^ 

tho  well  known  '^  Fall  of  tho  Giants"  in  tho  Pa-  others. — Mural  decoration  made  little  uwgiwia 

lazzo  del  To  at  Mantua.  Shortly  after  tho  com-  France  until  the  present  centniy;  bnt  wilUa 

pletion  of  tho  works  in  tho  Vatican,  Correggio  tlie  last  few  years  many  ohnrohea  in  Fnis  hni 

pcdntod  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Parma  been  embellished  by  Amanxy-Dnval,  llite 

his  fresco  of  tho  "  Ascension,"  and  that  of  the  Br6mond,  and  others.    The  moet  oelebnM 

"Assumption"  in  the  Duomo  of  tho  same  city,  mural  painting  in  Paris,  Delaroohe^s  "Hon^ 

in  both  of  which  the  art  of  chiaroscuro  and  re-  cle"  in  the  palaU  dea  Mane  arts,  Is  peintsd  m 

lief  is  carried  to  perfection.    Parmigiano,  his  oil,  although  it  is  common^  called  anesoo^wi 

pupil,  left  unfinished  some   frescoes   in   the  has  all  the  breadth  and  Areedom  of  that  nethoL 

Bteccata  at  Parma,  in  which  a  figure  of  Moses  The  erection  of  the  new  hooaea  of  psriliiiSii 

breaking  tho  tablets  has  boon  greatly  extolled,  gave  the  first  decided  impnlae  to  firesoo  panliiC 

The  Zuccheri,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Sebastian  del  in  England,  and  inresponse  to  an  invitation  ftos 

Piombo,  Vosari,  and  nearly  every  other  distin-  a  select  committee  of  the  Britiah  pariiiwi 

guislicd  painter  of  tho  age,  practised  fresco  tho  principal  artists  sent  to  ezhibitiQoa  heU  k 

painting,  and  sometimes  on  the  most  extensive  'Westminster  hall  in  1843-^46  cartooBS  and  ap^ 

scale;  but  tho  art  rapidly  doterioratod  until  cimensof  fresco  for  the  deooration  of  the  bBw 
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log;.    Some  of  these  works,  comprisiog  abstract  The  tme  laws  of  the  complicated  phenomena  of 

Tepreaentations  of  religion,  jostioe,  &c.,  and  doable  refraction  were  demonstrated  bj  Free- 

MSBages  from  British  history  and  mythology,  nel.    It  is  now  known  that  nearly  all  orystds 

avn  been  executed  by  Cope,  Dyce,  Ward,  Mac-  possess  the  property  of  double  refraction.    Be- 

loe,  Herbert,  Watts,  &c. ;  others  are  in  pro-  fore  FresneVs  investigations  it  was  supposed 

msB.    A  summer  pavilion  in  the  gardens  of  that  Iceland  spar  and  quartz  were  alone  en- 

Snokingham  palace  has  been  painted  in  fresco  do  wed  with  it.     Fresnel  in  conjuncllbn  with 

Sr  LesBe,  Eastlake,  Maclise,  Koss,  Stanfield,  Arago  explained  the  interferences  of  polarized 

wins,  and   Dyce.     Watts   is  now  engaged  light  giving  all  the  phenomena,  and  determin- 

inioa  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  several  ing  all  their  laws.    He  proved  that  all  the  colors 

worohes  in  London  have  been  painted  with  engendered  in  doubly  refracting  crystals  are 

ftescoes  in  the  style  of  early  Christian  art.  particular  cases  of  the  interference  of  polarized 

Lastly,  in  Oxford,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  light,  and  also  discovered  the  phenomena  which 

others  of  the  so  called-  *^  pre-Raphaelites^'  have  are  called  circular  polarization,  and  explained 

undertaken  to  adorn  the  theatre  of  the  Union  their  laws.    He  was  an  able  and  enthusiastio 

debating  society  with  a  series  of  paintings  on  advocate  of  the  wave  theory  of  light,  against 

Sheets  from  the  romances  of  King  Arthur.  that  of  emission  or  material  emanations.    In 

FRESNEL,  AuoTJSTiN  Jean,  a  French  phys-  1811  a  lighthouse  board  or  commission  of  light- 

ioist,  bom  in  Broglie,  department  of  Eure,  May  houses  was  formed  in  France.    One  of  the  du- 

10,  1788,  died  at  Ville  d'Avray,  near  Paris,  ties  of  this  commission  was  to  determine  whether 

Joiy  14,  1827.    In  his  childhood  he  is  repre-  the  system  of  lighting  apparatus  then  in  use 

aanted  to  have  had  little  taste  for  languages  might  not  be  improved,    in  181^  Arago  volun- 

and  a  very  bad  memory;  but  he  was  nick-  teered  to  take  charge  of  the  experiments  on  the 

named  the  man  of  genius  by  hU  brothers,  for  subject,  provided  fVesnel  and  Mathieu  were 

lie  devoted  hb  leisure  to  the  determination  of  joined  with  him.    The  proposition  was  accept* 

tiie  proper  calibres  and  lengths  of  toy  guns,  ed,  and  Fresnel  devoted  the  whole  strength  of 

and  the  proper  woods  for  the  fabrication  of  his  mind  to  the  subject.    The  result  was  the 

bows.    At  the  age  of  18  he  was  sent  to  the  system  of  lens-lighting  apparatus  which  has 

central  school  at  Caen,  and  in  his  17th  year  he  changed  the  mode  of  lighthouse  illumination 

entered  the  polytechnic  school,  where  he  gained  over  the  whole  world,  and  is  universally  known 

the  applause  of  Legendre  by  a  peculiar  solution  as  the  Fresnel  system.    The  most  perfect  sys- 

of  a  question  in  geometry.    From  the  polytech-  tem  of  lighting  apparatus  known  before  the  in- 

nic  school  he  passed  to  the  school  of  bridges  vention  of  the  Fresnel  system  was  that  of  para- 

and  roads.    After  graduating,  he  was  sent  into  bolic  reflectors.    In  this,  for  a  fixed  light,  the 

the  department  of  Vendue  to  superintend  the  reflectors  are  arranged  around  one  or  more  hori- 

angineering  operations  of  the  government,  and  zontal  circles  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the 

xamained  in  this  service  between  8  and  9  years,  horizon,  and  passing  (produced)  through  the 

\kK>n  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  centres  of  the  circles.    In  a  revolving  light  the 

1S15,  he  joined  the  Bourbon  army  of  the  south  reflectors  are  arranged  with  their  axes  parallel 

as  a  volunteer,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  to  each  other  and  to  the  horizon.    By  making 

abandon  military  life,  after  which  he  proceeded  the  system  revolve,  a  bright  flash  is  produced 

to  Paris.    His  first  memoir,  written  in  1814,  by  the  combined  action  of  all  the  reflectors 

was  a  demonstration  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  when  the  eye  is  in  or  near  the  axis  of  one  of 

Stellar  aberration.    His  first  experimental  re-  them.    As  the  rays  proceeding  from  a  lamp  at 

searches  were  made  in  1815  after  he  began  to  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector  are  parallel  to 

reside  in  Paris,  and  from  this  time  until  his  the  axis  after  deviation  by  the  reflector,  it  is 

death  his  discoveries  and  scientific  memoirs  fol-  evident  that  systems  arranged  as  above  indicat- 

lowed  each  other  rapidly.    At  the  commence-  ed  will  show  a  bright  light  in  the  horizon  to  an 

ment  of  1815  he  hardly  knew  what  was  meant  observer  situated  in  or  near  the  axis  of  any  one 

by  the  term  polarization  of  light,  and  in  less  of  the  refiectors,  since  the  reflected  beam  does 

than  a  year  he  stood  at  the  head  of  investigators  not  lose  its  intensity  except  by  atmospheric  ab- 

of  the  subject.   In  1819  he  gained  a  prize  offered  sorption.    Therefore  the  greater  the  number  of 

•by  the  French  academy  of  sciences  for  an  article  reflectors,  the  better  will  be  the  light ;  and  to 

on  diflraction.    In  1823  he  was  elected  a  mem-  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  light  at 

ber  of  the  academy  by  a  unanimous  vote.    In  the  horizon,  the  number  of  reflectors  in  impor- 

1825  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  royal  so-  tant  fixed  lights  is  sometimes  very  great,  as 

ciety  of  London,  and  in  1827,  just  before  his  many  as  24  having  been  used.    In  (dl  cases  the 

death,  that  society  presented  him  with  the  Rum-  reflectors  are  made  of  copper  carefully  shaped 

ford  modal.    In  May,  1824,  he  was  appointed  to  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution,  and 

aecretary  of  the  commission  of  lighthouses.   He  covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  pure  silver. 

at  the  same  time  held  the  position  of  engineer  The  objections  to  the  reflector  system  are:  1,  the 

of  the  pavements  of  Paris ;  and  he  was  also  one  want  of  uniformity  of  the  light ;  2,  the  great  an- 

of  the  examiners  of  the  polytechnic  school,  nual  expense,  each  lamp  requiring  60  gaJlons  of 

From  the  end  of  1824  until  his  death  his  health  sperm  oil  per  vear ;  8,  the  rapid  deterioration  of 

was  so  bad  from  the  effects  of  unremitting  la-  tne  reflectors  from  the  necessity  of  diuly  cleaning 

bor  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  work. —  the  silvered  surface,  the  silvering  requiring  en- 
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tire  ronewfll  at  least  onoe  in  10  years ;  4^  the  great  ing  from  the  centre  condata  of  portiona  of  area 
loss  of  light  caused  by  the  reflection  and  by  the  of  drclca  bounded  by  horizontal  linea.  The 
necessary  imperfections  in  form  in  a  parabolic  first  Icna  apparatoa  made  by  E^^snel  consisted 
reflecting  surface.  As  soon  as  ho  be^  to  of  8  lenses  like  that  above  described,  arranged 
study  the  subject,  Fresnel  conceived  the  idea  of  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  prism.  It  is  evi- 
Bobstitu^g  lenses  for  the  reflectors.  A  convex  dent  that  an  eye  aitnated  in  the  horizon  would 
lens  possesses  the  property  of  making  all  rays  perceive  a  bright  fiadi  whenever  one  of  these 
proceeding  from  its  principal  focus  parallel  after  lenses  come  in  front  of  it,  and  anpponng  the 
deviation.  It  produces  the  effect  by  refraction  octagonal  prism  to  be  revolved  about  its  verti- 
that  parabolic  reflectors  produce  by  reflection,  cal  axis,  there  wUl  be  8  flashes  in  one  revolu- 
If  therefore  a  plano-convex  lens  could  be  formed  tion.  In  Fresnel^s  first  apparatoa,  and  in  all 
which  would  not  much  exceed  in  thickness  or-  very  large  ones  manufactured  within  10  or  12 
dinary  plate  glass,  the  loss  of  light  by  absorp-  yeara  after  his  invention,  the  n^ain  the  portion 
tion  in  passing  through  such  a  lens  would  bo  of  the  sphere  above  the  belt  deviated  by  the  lens 
much  less  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  reflcc-  were  brought  to  the  horizon  by  a  combination 
tion.  For  the  two  refracting  surfaces  the  loss  of  lenses  and  plane  reflectors,  and  those  below 
does  not  much  exceed  -^^^  while  by  reflection  it  by  the  combination  of  curved  g^aas  reflectora 
is  about  i.  But  if  the  exterior  surface  of  the  similar  to  the  data  of  Venetian  blin^  except 
lens  is  spherical,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing  that  the  reflectora  are  not  nreoisely  parallel,  but 
the  lens  to  embrace  all  rays  which  are  contained  are  placed  at  such  angles  tnai  all  the  li{^t  they 
in  A  belt  224*°  above  and  22^*"  below  the  horizon,  receive  shall  be  thrown  to  the  horizon.  The  in- 
and  in  a  horizontal  angle  of  45°,  the  thickness  terval  between  the  flashes  is  diminished  by  ar- 
would  became  so  great  for  a  large  principal  fo-  ranging  the  auxiliary  mirrora  so  that  they  will 
ccA  distance  tbnt  much  of  the  light  would  be  reflect  the  light  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  beam 
absorbed,  and  the  lens  would  become  useless,  refracted  by  the  lenses.  This  makes  the  flash 
The  weight,  too,  would  be  so  great,  that  it  would  longer,  and  correspondentiv  diminishes  the  dark 
bo  nearly  impossible  to  make  the  apparatus  re-  interval.  In  order  to  proanoe  a  fixed  lens  light 
volve  by  inacliinery  available  at  the  top  of  a  which  shall  show  uniformly  entirely  around  the 
liglithouse.  For  these  reasons  a  lens  light  which  horizon,  if  the  central  vertical  section  of  the 
existed  in  England  when  Fresnel  made  his  ex-  lens  (the  section  bounded  by  the  serrated  line 
periments  was  considered  a  failure.  If  now  a  above  described)  be  revolved  about  the  vertical 
circular  central  i)art  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  lino  drawn  through  the  principal  focus  of  the 
plano-convex  lens  is  moved  pardlcl  to  itself  lens,  it  will  generate  a  solid  of  revolution,  which 
until  at  its  edges  the  gloss  is  very  thin,  the  dimi-  when  made  of  glass  will  fulfil  the  required  con- 
nution  of  thickness  will  not  affect  the  pordlel-  dition  for  all  rays  22^^  above  and  22^**  below 
ism  of  the  rays  after  deviation,  and  the  absorp-  the  horizon.  Those  above  and  below  this  zone 
tion  will  bo  very  much  lessened.  If  another  are  brought  to  the  horizon  by  a  combination  of 
part  of  the  lens,  of  a  convenient  breadth  and  lenses  and  reflectora  on  the  same  principle  as 
concentric  with  tlio  first  part,  be  moved  as  was  those  described  for  a  revolving  lens.  But 
the  first  part  until  its  edges  become  very  thin,  Fresnel  was  not  satisfied  with  the  use  of  reflect- 
tho  thickness  of  this  will  not  much  increase  tlie  ors  for  bringing  to  the  horizon  the  rays  above 
absorption,  and  so  of  the  whole  surface  of  tho  and  below  the  central  belt  of  45^.  On  account 
lens ;  that  is,  it  can  be  divided  into  thin  con-  of  the  ocnteness  of  the  angles  at  which  these 
centric  rings  of  convenient  breadth  and  of  rays  must  be  incident  upon  any  deviating  snr- 
ncarly  tho  samo  curvature  as  the  lens,  which  face,  it  was  not  practicable  to  bend  them  to  the 
will  absorb  but  little  light,  and  at  tho  same  time  horizon  merely  by  refraction  at  two^  suriaces. 
will  send  out  the  rays  parallel  to  each  other.  He  therefore  calculated  the  dimensions  of  a 
and,  if  properly  adjusted,  parallel  to  the  hori-  series  of  annular  prisms,  so  arranged  tliat  the 
zon.  Bufibii  lirst  imagined  this  manner  of  con-  rays  from  tho  lamp  incident  upon  the  first  snr- 
Btriicting  a  len^^  Condorcot  in  1773  suggested  face  of  the  prisms  were  refracted  by  it  toward 
that  tho  rings  might  be  made  in  separate  pieces,  the  horizon,  were  incident  upon  the  second 
and  Sir  David  Brewster  made  the  same  sugges-  surface  at  an  angle  greater  than  that  of  total 
tion  in  1811.  Fresnel,  without  knowing  Con-  reflection,  were  reflected  by  it,  and  were  so  re- 
dorcet's  or  Brewster's  suggestions,  conceived  fracted  by  the  third  surface  that  they  emerged 
the  idea  of  making  the  lenses  in  steps  and  in  from  the  prism  horizontal.  Thus  idl  the  ravs 
separate  pieces,  and,  following  up  his  ideas,  had  proceeding  from  the  lamp,  except  those  od- 
the  lenses  manufactured  and  applied  to  light-  structed  by  the  slass  cliimney  and  the  lamp  it- 
houses.  To  him  therefore  is  the  credit  of  the  self,  were  utilized  by  the  lens,  forming  the  voiy 
first  application  of  lenses  to  lighthouses  due,  perfection  of  a  lighthouse  apparatus.  Fresnd 
and  tho  system  is  proi>erly  called  by  his  name,  did  not  live  to  see  his  idea  of  using  the  prisms 
Tho  vortical  central  section  of  Fresnel's  lens,  instead  of  refiector%(  in  the  large  lens  apparatoa 
instead  of  being  that  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  is  carried  out;  but  small  apparatus  were  made  on 
a  figure  bounded  on  the  side  toward  the  lamp  this  principle  for  harbor  lights  with  entire  soc- 
by  a  vortical  straight  line,  and  on  the  outside  cess.  It  is  believed  that  the  annular  prisma 
by  a  serrated  line.  This  last  line  is  a  portion  of  were  first  used  in  an  apparatus  ci  the  uzipert 
the  arc  of  a  circle  at  its  central  part,  and  reced-  kind  in  one  made  at  Paris  onder  tlie  dirM^cm 
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of  Alan  SterensoD,  engineer  of  the  commission  1.5  inches.  Spherical  aberration  is  nearly  elim- 
of  northern  lights  of  Scotland.  The  prismatic  inated  by  a  proper  use  of  the  formula  in  cal- 
lings placed  above  and  below  the  annular  lens  culating  the  radii  of  the  surfaces.  The  index 
wm  with  the  lens  throw  all  the  rays  to  the  of  refraction  of  the  glass  used  is  1.61.  In  the 
horizon,  and  the  combination  will  thus  answer  large  lenses  the  rings  are  ground  in  segments 
admirably  for  a  fixed  light  The  annular  prisms  of  circles,  are  fastened  into  brass  armatures,  and 
to  fulfil  their  object  must  be  arranged  in  conical  are  put  together  at  the  lighthouse.  The  small 
or  bee-hive  shape  above  and  below  the  annular  lenses  are  placed  in  their  armatures,  and  are  put 
lens.  For  a  revolving  light,  a  vertical  central  together  ready  for  erection  at  the  workshops, 
section  of  the  annular  lens  with  a  meridian  sec-  The  glass  used  is  that  commonly  called  flint 
tion  of  the  system  of  prisms  was  revolved  glass.  It  is  that  of  St  Gobain,  and,  although 
around  the  horizontal  line  joining  the  centre  of  not  as  colorless  as  crown  glass,  was  selected 
the  annular  lens  and  the  principal  focus  of  the  because  it  could  be  obtained  more  free  from 
combination.  The  revolution  was  continued  bubbles  and  striss  than  crown  glass.  It  is 
far  enough  to  generate  a  larger  or  smaller  solid  cast  in  pieces,  exceeding  the  intended  size  of 
as  the  interval  between  the  flashes  was  greater  the  finished  parts  by  about  •}.  There  are  6 
or  smaller,  the  dimensions  at  the  top  and  hot-  orders  of  lenses,  arranged  according  to  size.  The 
torn  of  the  lens  regulating  the  amplitude  of  the  8  first  and  largest  are  used  in  seacoast  lights, 
revolution.  Thus  a  polygon  of  8  sides  answers  and  the  3  last  in  harbor  and  river  lights,  ana 
for  an  interval  of  one  minute,  supposing  the  generally  in  those  of  lesser  importance.  They 
time  of  revolution  to  be  8  minutes,  one  of  16  are  beautiful  exemplifications  of  science  applied 
sides  to  an  interval  of  80  seconds,  and  one  of  24  to  one  of  the  every-day  necessities  of  mankind, 
sides  to  an  interval  of  10  seconds,  supposing  the  Fresners  invention  has  also  been  adapted  to 
time  of  revolution  to  be  6  minutes.  lu  order  small  lanterns  used  for  steamers*  signal  lights, 
to  lengthen  the  flashes,  the  upper  and  lower  pier  head  and  ferry  lights,  &c.,  and  many  of  this 
systems  of  prisms  were  moved  a  little  to  one  kind  are  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
side  of  the  central  annular  lenses.  The  flash  of  pressed  glass.  The  1st  order  fixed  lens 
from  the  prisms  was  therefore  produced  a  little  apparatus  is  about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet 
after  that  from  the  lens,  but  so  soon  after  as  to  high.  The  central  zone  consists  of  the  central 
appear  a  part  of  it  Another  distinction  was  plano-convex  belt  and  16  steps  (echelons),  ar- 
formed  by  revolving  a  system  of  cylindrical  ranged  in  equal  numbers  above  and  below  it 
vertical  lenses  around  a  fixed  apparatus  and  out-  The  lower  set  of  prisms  is  6  in  number,  and  the 
side  of  it.  These  lenses  collected  the  rays  inci-  upper  set  18.  This  last  set  is  arranged  in  the 
dent  upon  them,  and  emitted  them  parallel  to  form  of  a  cone,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  a 
each  other  and  to  the  horizon.  When  one  of  most  beautiful  object  In  the  revolving  1st 
the  lenses  came  opposite  the  observer,  the  eye  order  lens,  having  an  interval  of  10  seconds, 
received  a  bright  flash  preceded  and  followed  there  are  17  upper  and  8  lower  prisms.  The 
by  a  short  eclipse.  Before  and  after  the  eclipses  6th  and  smallest  order  of  lens  is  11.8  inches  in 
the  fixed  light  was  visible.  This  arrangement  diameter  and  IT.5  inches  high.  The  central 
is  called  a  "  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes."  zone  is  composed  of  the  plano-convex  belt  and 
Nearly  the  same  appearance  is  given  by  using  4  steps,  2  on  each  side  of  it  There  are  8  prisms 
the  upper  and  lower  prismatic  rings  of  the  fixed  below  and  5  above  the  central  zone.  As  the 
light  and  the  annular  lenses  of  the  revolving  lamps  in  use  when  Fresnel  made  his  invention 
light  By  revolving  the  latter,  the  eye  per-  were  entirely  incompetent  to  supplv  enough 
ceives  a  flash  from  the  annular  lens,  and  in  the  light  from  one  burner  for  the  use  of  tne  higher 
interval  between  the  flashes  perceives  the  light  orders  of  lens  apparatus,  he  in  cotgnnction  with 
from  the  fixed  part  of  the  apparatus.  It  will  bo  Arago  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
seen  that  the  variations  which  this  system  subject  of  lamps.  The  result  was  that  he  adopt- 
admits  for  the  same  order  are  numerous,  far  sur-  ed  for  the  1st  order  lens  a  burner  about  8^ 

{)assing  in  number  those  of  refiector  lights.  The  inches  in  diameter,  giving  a  flame  about  4^ 

atter  can  only  be  either  fixed  or  revolving,  and  inches  high,  and  containing  4  concentric  wicks, 

it  has  been  found  impossible  in  practice  to  di-  The  intensity  of  the  light  of  this  lamp  is  about 

versify  the  intervals  between  the  flashes  to  any  equal  to  that  of  25  ordinary  Oarcel  burners 

extent    The  radii  of  the  spherical  surfaces  which  have  a  diameter  of  about  f  of  an  inch, 

forming  the  lenses,  and  the  radii  and  other  The  lamp  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  appa- 

dimensions  of  the  prismatic  rings,  are  calculated  ratus.    As  the  heat  evolved  by  such  a  lam^  is 

by  known  formula)  from  the  index  of  refraction,  very  great,  there  might  be  danger  of  meltmg 

the  position  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  lens  the  burners,  and  of  burning  up  the  wicks.    To 

with  reference  to  the  source  of  light,  and  the  avoid  these  difiiculties,  Fresnel  adopted  the 

distances  of  the  various  concentric  rings  and  Carcel  lamp,  which,  by  a  system  of  clockwork, 

prismatic  surfaces  from  the  horizontal  plane  pumps  up  to  the  burner  4  times  as  much  oil  as 

passed  through  the  principal  focus.    The  sur-  is  consumed.    By  this  means  the  burners  are 

faces  of  the  lenses  are  limited  in  breadth  by  the  always  kept  comparatively  cool,  and  the  widoi 

condition  that  the  solid  of  revolution  shall  not  be  sometimes  burn  a  whole  night  without  reqoir- 

thick  enough  to  absorb  a  material  portion  of  the  ing  snufSng.  For  the  2d  order  lens  apparatus  a 

light  This  condition  makes  their  breadth  about  lamp  with  8  concentric  wicks  was  adopted ;  for 
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the  8d  and  4tli  orders,  lamps  i^ith  2  concentric  de$  phara  (Paria^  1822);  Ukmac  Fresnel,  /»- 
wicks  were  used,  and  for  the  6th  and  6th  orders,  ttruetion  pour  le  urviee  dnphare*  lentieulairtM 
ordinary  Argand  burners  are  used.    Very  slight  Q'aris,  1835) ;  Alan  Stevenson,  *^  Report  to  the 
changes  in  any  of  the  details  of  the  lamps  have  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Dghthoases  on 
been  made  since  they  were  first  settled  by  Fres-  the  Illumination  of  Lighthooses  "  (Edinbuidli, 
nel.    The  annual  consumption  of  oil  by  the  1884),  and  ''Rudimentary  Treatise  on  lient- 
lenses  of  tlie  different  orders  is  as  follows:  1st  houses^'  (London,  1850);  Senate  Docunent/ka 
order,  684  gallons ;  2d,  461 ;  8d,  221 ;  4th,  156  488,  first  session  29th  congress  (Woshii^n, 
to  190,  according  as  two  wicks  or  one  are  used ;  1846);  Senate  Document^  ]No.  28,  first  session 
6th,  70 ;  6th,  60.    In  the  Ist  order  octagonal  82d  congress  (Washington,  1852). 
revolving  lens  the  quantity  of  light  sent  to  the       FRESNO,  an  E.  ea  of  Oalifomia,  bordering 
horizon  by  one  of  the  octagonal  faces  and  its  on  Utah,  and  oomprii^ng  that  portion  of  the 
reflectors  is  between  8,000  and  4,000  times  the  gold- mining  region  commonly  known  as  the  ez- 
light  of  a  single  Garcel  burner,  being  8  times  as  treme  southern  mines;  pop.  in  1856  estimated 
much  as  that  sent  to  the  horizon  by  the  best  at  2,400.    The  precions  metal,  which  is  found 
reflectors  that  arc  made.    To  get  the  useful  in  Uie  beds  of  streams  and  in  veins  of  quartz, 
effect  of  the  whole  lens,  the  above  numbers  must  is  collected  chiefly  by  Ghimmen.    The  eastern 
be  multiplied  by  8,  that  being  the  number  of  and  central  parts  of  thecomftjaretraTersedby 
annular  lenses  doing  the  work  of  that  number  the  Sierra  x^evada ;  the  western  part  consists 
of  burners  at  the  same  time.    The  useful  effect  miunly  of  rush-covered  mazBhes  called  tuUt, 
of  the  lens  light  is  to  that  of  the  reflector  light  There  is  good  farming  land,  however,  in  the 
as  4  to  1 ;  that  is,  one  gallon  of  oil  burned  in  a  neighborhood  of  King^s  river,  and  tlwpMturage 
lens  light  throws  as  much  light  to  the  horizon  is  said  to  be  excellent.    Wheat  and  Mrley  are 
as  4  gallons  burned  in  a  reflector  light.    The  the  principal  crops,  and  the  productions  In  1858 
brilliancy  of  a  Ist  order  lens  light  as  compared  amounted  to  6,000  bosheb  of  wheat,  20,000  of 
with  the  best  reflector  lights  is  as  83  to  16,  or  barley,  8,000  of  Indian  com,  2,000  of  potatoes, 
as  5  to  1. — The  first  lens  apparatus  manufactured  and  400  tons  of  hay.    Formed  firom  Mariposa, 
under  the  direction  of  Fresncl  was  erected  in  Merced,  and  Tulare  connties  in  1866.    Capita], 
1823  in  the  Cordouan  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  Millerton.    An  Indian  reservation  called  Fres- 
of  the  Girondc,  on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  no  and  King^s  river  farms,  established  in  1654, 
The  auxiliary  lenses  and  reflectors  for  utilizing  is  situated  in  this  connty.    Tlie  farms  are  about 
the  rays  above  and  below  the  central  belt  have  2,000  acres  in  extent,  600  of  whidi  are  under 
been  removed,  and  are  now  replaced  by  the  cultivation;   and  the  Indians   nnmber  2,655, 
prismatic  rings.    In  1825  the  lens  system  was  about  800  of  whom  are  permanent  settlers  in 
adopted  for  the  coasts  of  France,  and  as  early  the  reservation,  well  fhmished  with  agricul- 
as  1838, 12  lighthouses  on  the  coast  were  11-  tural  im])lcments,  live  stock,  &o. 
laminated  by  the  Fresnel  system.     In  1845        FREYBURG,  or   Fbiboubo,  a   canton  ol 
there  were  151  lens  lights  on  the  French  coast,  Switzerland,  the  9th  in  extent ;  area,  666  aq. 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  a  single  re-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  99,890,  of  whom  87,768  were 
flector  light  in   France  at   present.    It  was  Catholics,  the  Protestants  living  almost  exdn- 
ncxt  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1834  the  sively  in  the  district  of  Morat    With  the  ex- 
authorities  of  the  Scotch  lighthouses  author-  oeption  of  8  detached  portions  dtnated  geo- 
ized  the  erection  of  a  1st  order  lens  in  Inchkcith  graphically  in  the  canton  of  Vand,  it  is  boanded 
lighthouse.   The  Trinity  house  corporation  next  N.  and  £.  by  Bern,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Yaud,  and 
adopted  the  lens  system  in  183T,  and  it  has  since  N.  W.  by  the  lake  of  Ncnfch&teL  On  the  latter 
been  used  by  all  European  maritime  nations  lies  idso  the  largest  of  the  detached  portions, 
and  their  colonics.    In  1838  tlie  attention  of  withthetownofEstavaycr;  the  2  smaller  ones, 
the  United  States  government  was  first  directed  Surpierre  and  Yuissens,  are  a  little  8.    The 
to  the  Fresnel  system.    In  1846  a  commission  surface  of  the  canton  is  mountainons,  espedally 
consisting  of  two  oflicers  of  the  navy  was  sent  in  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  E.    The  principal  monn- 
abrood  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  light-  tains  are  the  Dent  de  Brenlien,  7,886  feet  hiffh, 
house  establishments  of  Europe.    In  1851  a  the  Dent  de  FoUi^ran,  7,667  feet^  and  Mt.  Mm- 
temporary  lighthouse  board  was  atthorized  by  son,  6,572  feet.  Coal,  limestone,  limestohe  slatOi 
congress,  which  consisted  of  2  oflicers  of  tho  and  gypsum  are  found.    The  principal  rivers  are  . 
navy,  2  oflicers  of  army  engineers,  2  civilians  of  the  Sarine  (Saane),  Broye,  S^ise.  and  Ghandon. 
high  scientific  attainments,  and  an  officer  of  tho  One  half  of  the  lake  of  Morat  and  a  consgderable 
navy  as  secretary.    A  permanent  lighthouso  part  of  the  lake  of  KeoibhAtel  belong  to  this  can- 
board  was  established  in  1852,  and  entered  upon  ton,  which  has  beside  several  smaller  lakes.    It 
the  performance  of  its  duties  in  Oct.  1852.  has  also  several  mineral  firings,  all  of  which 
Under  this  board  506  lenses  have  been  erected  are  sulphurous.    The  climate  u  milder  in  the 
in  tho  lighthouses  of  the  United  States.    Of  N.  than  in  tho  S.    The  productions  in  t2ie  ba- 
these,  26  ore  of  the  1st,  19  of  the  2d,  62  of  tho  sins  of  the  rivers  are  hemp^  flax,  nudn,  and 
8d,  188  of  the  4th,  101  of  the  5th,  and  110  of  fruit ;  in  the  K  W.,  com,  wine^  vegetaUea,  and 
the  6th  order.  Five  lenses  had  been  introduced  tobacca    In  the  higher  regions,  consisting  of 
before  the  creation  of  the  board.— See  A.  Fros-  meadows,  Alps,  and  forests,  catUe  reasiiup  and 
nel,  Memoiregur  tin  rwuweausyiteme  iPiclairage  the  coltivation  of  the  forests  are  the  chief  por- 
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suits.    The  Gruv^re  (Greierz)  cheese  ia  mode  worthj  of  notice  are  the  4  pnblio  squares,  mint, 

here.    Horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  chamois,  roes,  arsenal,  state  prison,  town  library,  Ijceum  with 

hares,  lynxes,  a  few  wild  hoars,  and  in  the  K.  a  cantonal  museun^  observatory,  economical 

nnmbera  of  wild  fowl,  are  found.    The  chief  ar-  society  and  society  of  historians,  savings  bank^ 

tides  of  export  are  cheese  and  timber.    There  theatre,  2  publio  baths,  breweries,  manufacto- 

iare  manufactures  of  straw  hats,  leather,  tobacco,  ries  of  tobacco,  shicoiy,  straw  hats,  earthen- 

eotton  goods,  watches,  and  silk,  but  only  to  a  ware,  iron  tools,  and  woollen  yarn,  and  several 

smfdl  extent    The  common  language  is  a  mix-  dye  houses  and  tanneries.    It  is  the  seat  of 

tore  of  French  and  German  in  several  dialects ;  government,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  and 

the  Gkrman  prevails  around  the  capital  and  in  Geneva. 

the  district  of  Morat ;  the  official  language  is  FREYCINET,  Louis  Claitdb  Desattlses  db, 
French,  but  all  official  acts  are  published  in  both  a  French  navigator,  bom  in  Mont^limart,  Aug. 
languages.  The  new  constitutions  of  March  4,  7, 1779,  died  near  Loriol,  Aug.  18, 1842.  In  1799 
l&S,  and  May  27,  1857,  agree  in  all  essential  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean  under  Admiral 
points  with  the  constitutions  of  the  other  can-  Brueys.  The  next  year  he  accompanied  Baudin 
tons.  The  legislative  assembly,  the  grand  coun-  on  his  scientific  expedition  to  Australia,  and 
oil,  is  chosen  for  a  period  of  4  years  by  a  direct  beiuff  appointed  to  edit  the  nautical  and  geo- 
Tote  of  all  citizens  who  are  over  20  years  old ;  graphical  portion  of  the  narrative,  devoted  10 
but  10  additional  members  are  elected  by  the  years  to  this  task.  In  1817  he  was  intrusted 
grand  council  itself.  The  state  council  (execu-  with  the  command  of  a  new  expedition,  the 
live) 'consists  of  7  members  chosen  by  the  object  of  which  was  to  study  the  figure  of  the 
grand  council  for  a  period  of  8  years.  Frey-  globe,  the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and 
burg  sends  5  Inembers  to  the  national  coun-  certain  meteorological  phenomena  in  the  south- 
cil,  and  2  to  the  federal  senate.  '^  Its  contin-  em  hemisphere.  After  3  years*  navigation  he 
gent  to  the  federal  army  amounts  to  4,432  returned  to  Havre  in  1820,  having  sailed  round 
men,  and  its  contribution  for  federal  expenses  the  earth,  and  bringing  a  great  number  of  ob> 
to  39,956  francs.  Education  in  this  canton  was  servations,  charts,  and  curious  specimens  for 
formerly  in  a  lower  state  than  in  many  others ;  museums.  A  narrative  of  this  voyage  was  pub- 
but  in  1829  there  were  229  primary  schools,  at-  lished  (13  vols.  4to.,  with  4  atlases,  Paris,  1824 
tended  by  12,835  children.  There  is  a  Protest-  -'44),  and  gained  for  Freycinet  admission  into 
ant  college  at  Morat,  Chief  towns,  Frcyburg,  the  academy  of  sciences. 
Bomont.  Bulle,  and  Morat.  The  canton  of  Frey-  FREYTAG,  Georo  Wimielm  Friedrioi,  pro- 
burg  belonged  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  part  of  fessor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university 
the  uechtland,  to  Franche  Comt^.  In  1481  the  of  Bonn,  born  in  Ldneburg,  Sept  19, 1788.  He 
town  of  Freyburg  with  its  territory  joined  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  GOttingen, 
the  Swiss  confederacy  by  the  compact  of  Stanz.  and  in  1811  became  tutor  there,  which  office 
The  reformation  never  got  a  foothold  in  Frey-  he  renounced  in  1815,  through  hatred  of  French 
burg,  and  it  has  ever  remained  one  of  the  domination,  and  was  chapldn  in  the  army  of 
strongholds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  conquerors  which  entered  Paris  in  1815.  He 
Switzerland.  During  the  civil  war  of  1847,  in  resigned  his  office  to  study  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
which  the  canton  joined  the  Sonderbund,  it  was  and  Turkish  languages  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy, 
occupied  by  Gen.  Dufour  without  much  op-  and  has  held  the  professorship  of  those  Ian- 
position. — ^Freyburg,  or  Fribocro,  the  cap-  guages  in  the  university  of  Bonn  since  1819. 
ital  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Sarine,  con-  Beside  Arabic  text  books,  he  has  published  a 
sists  of  the  lower  (German)  town  in  the  narrow  trandation  of  Caabi  Ben  Sohair  Carmen  in 
valley  of  the  river,  and  the  upper  (French)  town,  Laudem  MuhammedU  dictum  (4to.,  Bonn,  1 822^ 
which  rises  like  a  terrace  on  a  succession  of  sand-  Pr&terhia  Arabtim  (8  vols.  Svo.,  1838-'44}, 
stone  rocks ;  pop.  9,580.  The  great  glory  of  the  Ihkihet  al  Kholefa^  by  Ibn  Arabshah  (vol  L, 
town  is  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Sarine.  Arabic  text,  Bonn,  1882 ;  vol.  ii.,  translation, 
built  in  1832-4, 905  feetlong,  28  feet  wide,  and  1858),  and  a  large  Lexicon  Ardbico-Latinum  (4 
174  feet  high.  The  town  has  8  convents  and  4  vols.,  Halle,  1830-'87),  which  was  followd  by 
churches,  beside  several  chapels.  The  princi-  an  abridgment  in  1887. 
pal  church,  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  has  aspire  876  FREYTAG,  Gustav,  a  German  author,  bom 
feet  high,  being  the  highest  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Kreuzberg,  Silesia,  July  13,  1816,  studied  at 
an  organ  witli  7,800  pipes,  reckoned  one  of  the  univerdties  of  Bree£ia  and  Berlin,  and 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Before  the  town  hall  wrote  poetry  and  plays,  some  of  which  weos 
stands  the  linden  tree  planted  in  1480  in  favorably  received.  A  complete  edition  of  them 
commemoration  of  the  victory  at  Morat  over  was  published  in  Leipsio,  in  8  vols.  (1848-^50). 
Charles  the  Bold  in  1476.  Before  the  expul-  Since  1848  he  has  edited  in  concert  with  Julias 
sion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland^  in  1847,  Schmidt  a  periodical  called  Die  Orentbotm^ 
Frcyburg  had  a  celebrated  Jesuits'  college,  and  in  1854  he  was  appointed  councillor  of  the 
founded  in  1584,  restored  to  the  Jesuits  in  1818,  court  and  lecturer  of  the  duke  of  Gotha.  In 
and  counting  from  800  to  400  pupils,  mostly  1855  appeared  his  novel  >S<9Z^  i£iu2  ^odeft^  which 
from  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany.  It  has  gained  for  him  a  wide  popuUuity.  It  waa 
>vas  reopened  as  a  Catliolic  college,  Oct  15,  translated  into  French  (1857),  into  English 
1858,  with  about  200  pupils.    Other  objecto  ('^  Debit  and  Credit,'' 1856X  and  a7theditioii 
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was  published  in  Leipsio  ia  1858.    His  drama    long  in  contact,  and  at  the  beginning  ot  motiony 
Die  Fahicr  appeared  in  1859.  and  always  bo,  unless  corrected  by  lubricants, 

FRIAR  (X,at. /ra tor,  brother),  a  name  applied  between  metallic  Bur&oes  so  highly  polished 
to  the  members  of  certain  religious  orders  who  that  air  may  be  excluded  from  between  them. 
are  not  cloistered,  particularly  to  the  mendi-    The  friction  of  smoothly  polished  iron  on  iron 

cants.    The  principal  orderf  of  friars  are  the  has  been  found  not  quite  \  the  total  pressure ; 

Augustinians  or  black  friars ;  the  Franciscans,  of  iron  on  brass,  | ;  that  of  an  iron  axle  in  a 

gray  friurs,  or  friars  minors;  and  the  Domin-  box  of  brass,  lubricated,  C^;  that  of  brass  on  cop- 

icans,  or  preachiug  friars.  per,  less  than  on  itself      The  least  possible 

FRICTION  (Lat.  frUo^  to  rub),  an  action  friction  is  secured  by  pivots  or  edges  of  polish- 
arising  between  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies,  one  ed  steel,  turning  in  cups  or  grooves  in  the 
of  which  is  caused  to  move  upon  or  over  the  hardest  gems.    Applications  of  the  above  prin- 
other ;  and  also  the  mechanical  resistance  to  ciple  are  seen  in  the  use  of  brass  boxes  for 
motion  consequent  on  such  action.   No  surfaces  axles  of  iron  and  steel,  leather  between  Bur- 
eau bo  made  absolutely  hard  or  smooth ;  when  faces  of  iron,  te.    The  brass  beariuffs  or  boxes 
one  surface  is  made  to  slide  over  another,  the  in  which  the  iron  shafts  of  propellers   turn, 
slight  asperities  of  the  one  interlock  with  those  however,  having  been  found  to  be  rapidly  worn 
of  the  other,  so  that  the  surfaces  must  be  sep-  under  the  varymg  pressures  doe  to  pitching 
arated  or  the  points  abraded  to  allow  of  the  and  rolling  of  the  vessel,  boxes  of  the  hardest 
motion;  but  if  one  surface  roll  upon  another,  wood  are  now  substituted;  these  being  kept 
the  prominent  points  are  successively  raised,  wet  with  water  or  oil,  the  heat  of  friction  is 
without  the  need  of  complete  lifting  of  the  body  carried  off,  and  the  wear  is  found  to  be  almost 
or  of  wearing  off  those  points.    Hence  there  inappreciable.    The  above  principles  may  be 
are  two  kinds  of  friction,  the  sliding  and  the  still  further  generalized.    Iriction  is  in  effect 
rolling.    The  former  of  these  in  amount  greatly  an  equivalent  force  exerted  in  a  direction  oppo- 
excceds  the  latter;  it  is  a  leading  element  intlie  site  to  that  in  which  the  sliding  occurs.    Its 
stability  of  structures  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  whole  amount  is  the  product  of  two  factors : 
and  the  most  important  resistance  and  source  the  first  of  these,  which  sumanp  the  effect  of 
of  waste  in  all  machinery,  and  is  therefore  tlio  nature  and  condition  of  the  snrfaoesL  is  call- 
a  chief  object  of  regard  in  the  arts  of  construe-  ed  the  coefficient  of  iViction ;  the  second,  which 
tion  and  the  science  of  engineering.    To  this  is  the  sum  of  all  pressures,  as  weight,  stnun, 
form  of  friction  attention  will  hero  chiefly  bo  and  the  adhesion  due  to  magnetism  (when  em- 
given. — Sliding    friction  ihcreases    with    the  ployed),  which  act  to  urge  the  two  bodies  to- 
roughness  of  the  surfaces  in  contact ;  hence,  it  gether,  i.  «.,  perpendiculitfly  to  the  surface  of 
is  in    practice   diminished   as  tliese  surfaces  contact,  is  called  the  normal  pressure.    But  this 
become  worn,  also  by  polishing,  and  by  the  law  holds  only  where,  with  dry  snrfaces,  the 
use  of  unguents  or  lubricants,  which  smooth  pressure  is  not  enough  to  indent  or  abrade  either; 
the  rubbing  surfaces  by  filling  their  depressions,  or,  with  wet  surfaces,  notenongh  to  force  ont  the 
It  increases,  almost  universally,  in  exact  pro-  unguent    In  either  of  these  cases,  the  friction 
portion  with  the  entire  pressure,  owing    to  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  ratio  of  normal 
weight  or  other  causes,  with  which  the  two  pressure.    Thecoefficientof  friction  (/*)  is  thus 
surfaces  are  held  together ;  but  at  very  great  the  constant  ratio  of  the  whole  friction  (F)to 
pressures,  somewhat  less  rapidly.    Consequent-  the  normal  pressure  (p);  or,  F  =  J9  Xj^    Tho 
ly,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  so  long  as  the  entire  work  caused  by  friction  by  sliding  for  a  certain 
weight  or  pressure  remains  Uio  same,  the  fric-  distance  («)  is  W  =/>  X/  X  9;  and  in  the  case  of 
tion  is,  in  general,  entirely  independent  of  the  wooden  axles,  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
extent  of  the  surfaces  in  contact.    The  excep-  minute  (n),  and  radius  (r),  the  woik  per  second 
tions  are,  some  increase  when  the  rubbing  sur-  =0.1047  X/  X  n  X  r  X  i>.  Extensive  tables  of 
faces  under  the  same  total  pressure  are  very  the  value  of  Jf  are  found  in  works  on  practical 
greatly  extended,  or  when  cither  surface  is  com-  engineering.  The  recent  results  of  the  elaborate 
paratively  soft ;  and  considerable  lessening  of  experiments  of  Morin  difler  in  some  particulars 
frictiou  when,  the  bodies  being  very  hard,  the  from  the  usually  received  conclusion  as  to  the 
rubbing  surface  is  made  very  smalt  as  in  the  relations  of  like  and  unlike  surfaces.    He  finds 
runners  of  skates  upon  ice.    For  ordinary  rates  the  value  of  /  for  wood  on  wood,  dry,  .25~.5 ; 
of  motion,  the  total  friction  within  a  given  do.  do.,  soaped,  .2 ;   metals  on  oak,  dry,  .5-.6 ; 
space  or  distance  is  in  like  manner  entirely  in-  do.  da,  wet,  .24^.26 ;  do.  do.,  soaped,  .2 ;  da 
dependent  of  the  velocity  with  which  one  sur-  on  elm,  dry,  .2-.25 ;  leather  on  oak,  wet  or  dry, 
face  is  caused  to  move  over  the  other ;  but  in  .27-.85 ;  do.  on  metals,  dry,  .66 ;  da  do.,  wet, 
very  slow  motions  it  is  increased,  and  in  very  .36 ;  do.  do.,  greased,  .23 ;  do.  do.,  oiled,  .15 ; 
rapid  motions  perceptibly  diminished.   Friction  metals  on  metals,  dry,  .15-.2 ;  da  da,  wet,  .3 ; 
is  also  increased  in  proportion  to  the  tendency  smooth  surfaces,   with  unguents  occasionally 
of  the  surfaces  to  adhere ;  hence  it  is  usually  applied,  .07-.08 ;   do.,  well  applied,  .06 ;  do, 
found  greater  between  bodies  of  the  same  kind  best  results,  .03'.086.    The  limit  of  the  normal 
(steel  on  steel  proving  almost  an  exception)  pressure  allowable,  with  unguents,  rapidly  di- 
than  between  those  of  different  kinds ;  it  is  minishes  as  the  speed  increases.     For  Inbri- 
usually  greater  when  the  surfaces  have  been  cants,  in  case  of  very  alight  pressnrei  as  in  the 
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iiia€hiner7  of  watches,  the  most  limpid  oils  learning  that  Lannes  was  in  the  neighborhood 

shonld  be  used ;  as  the  pressure  becomes  great-  with  a  single  division,  despatched  a  column  to 

er,  successively,  the  thicker  oils  (not  Including  compel  him  to  retire.    Not  succeeding  at  once, 

the  dryinff  oils),  grease,  tallow  with  tar  or  black  he  brought  out  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  was 

lead,  black  lead  alone,  or,  with  very  heavy  ma-  insensibly  led  into  a  general  action  against  the 

chinery,  soapstone.    For  metal  on  metal,  oils  whole  French  army,  which,  with  Nnpoleon  at 

are  best^  or,  if  the  velocity  bo  such  as  to  burn  its  head,  had  been  gradually  assembling.  By  6|- 

tiiem,  black  lead  ;  for  wood,  the  fatty  unguents  o'clock  the  French  advanced  with  great  impet- 

and  tar  are  preferred.    The  power  lost  in  fric-  uosity  and  drove  the  Russian  left  wing  back 

tion,  as  is  well  known,  gives  rise  to  heat ;  this,  to  the  village.    A  gallant  charge  of  the  Russian 

if  moderate,  is  useful  in  softening  the  lubricant ;  imperial  guard  had  nearly  changed  the  fortune 

if  excessive,  prejudicial  by  decomposing  it,  soft-  of  the  day ;  but  upon  being  again  repulsed  they 

ening  metal  pivots,  or  firing  neighboring  com-  retreated  across  the  Alle,  burning  the  bridges 

bnstibles.    Constant  and  copious  supply  of  a  and  suburbs  behind  them.    The  Russian  centre 

good  unguent  usually  averts  these  effects.    Ele-  and  right,  being  thus  unsupported,  gave  way 

vation  of  temperature  thus  becomes  a  test  of  after  an  obstinate  contest,  and  succeeded  in  ford- 

the  value  of  lubricants  ;  a  rubbing  velocity  of  ing  the  river  with  nearly  all  their  guns,  though 

4  to  6  feet  per  second  has  been  observed  to  heat  with  terrific  loss.    The  French  had  between 

good  fatty  or  soapy  unguents  40°  or  50°,  good  70,000  and  80,000  men  in  action,  and  lost  8,000 

mineral  ones  30°.    The  obliquity  or  inclination  men  and  2  eagles.    The  Russians  lost  17,000 

of  the  direction  of  friction  to  the  common  per-  men  and  17  guns.    The  battle  of  Friedland  led 

pendicular  of  the  surfaces  is  known  as  the  angle  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit. — Another  town  of  Fried- 

of  repose,  and  it  is  the  angle  of  which  the  co-  land  in  the  Bohemian  district  of  Leippa  is  the 

efllcient  of  friction  is  the  tangent.    This  is  the  capital  of  the  domain  of  Friedland,  which  now 

angle  formed  by  either  surface,  as  an  inclined  belongs  to  the  count  of  Clam-Gallas,  and  from 

plane,  with  the  horizon,  at  which  the  other  body,  which  Wallenstein  derived  his  title  of  duke  of 

the  surfaces  and  pressure  being  the  same,  will  Friedland ;  pop.  4,500. 

just  begin  to  slide  upon  it  by  the  action  of  grav-  FRIENDLY  (or  Tonga)  ISLANDS,  a  group  in 
ity.  At  less  angles,  friction  holds  the  surfaces  the  southern  Pacific  ocean  lying  between  lat.  18* 
in  stable  contact ;  and  thus  it  becomes  an  ele-  and  21''  80'  S.,  long.  174**  and  176*'  80'  W.  The 
ment  of  stability  in  structures,  walls,  and  fences,  name  of  Tonga  is  that  by  which  they  are  known 
and  of  strength  in  cordage,  thread,  and  woven  by  the  natives.  They  were  discovered  by  the 
fabrics.  Rolling  friction  is  usually  very  slight,  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Tasman  in  1643,  and  vis- 
and  diminishes  with  increase  of  velocity ;  in  car-  ited  and  described  in  1778  and  1777  by  Oook,  who 
riages  the  chief  resistance  is  transferred  from  gave  to  them  the  name  of  Friendly  from  the 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  to  the  axle,  a  mechanical  apparently  hospitable  and  kindly  reception  he 
gain  ;  and  this  resistance  may  bo  further  and  met  with  from  the  inhabitants.  It  has  since 
almost  indefinitely  lessened,  by  the  contrivance  been  ascertained,  however,  that  the  character 
of  an  axle  rolling  upon  the  rims  of  smaller,  or  of  the  natives  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  other 
friction  wheels.  The  resistance  of  cordage  in  Polynesians,  and  that  they  were  deterred  only 
machinery  is  due  sometimes  in  part  to  ordinary  by  fear  from  attacking  Cook,  against  whom  it 
friction ;  always  in  good  part  to  friction  of  the  is  now  known  they  plotted  treacherously  not- 
fibres  and  their  rigidity,  which  oppose  the  bend-  withstanding  their  warm  professions  of  friend- 
ing of  the  ropes.  Applications  of  friction  to  ship.  They  consist  of  about  82  greater  and 
useful  purposes,  beside  those  already  named,  150  smaller  islands,  about  80  of  which  are  in- 
are  brakes  of  various  kinds,  the  "  locking  "  of  habited ;  pop.  about  26,000.  The  islands  are 
wheels,  the  **  shoe^^  used  in  descending  de-  mostly  of  coral  formation,  and  are  surrounded 
clivities,  and  the  so-called  adhesion  to  the  rails  by  dangerous  coral  reefs.  A  few,  however,  are 
by  the  driving  wheels  of  locomotives,  enabliug  ofvolcanic  origin,  and  in  Tofooa  there  is  an  actire 
them  to  exert  their  force  upon  the  train,  which  volcano.  They  are  divided  into  8  groups,  viz. : 
Nickles  of  Nancy  has  proposed  to  increase  by  the  Tonga  at  the  south,  the  Hapai  in  the  centre, 
clectro-mngnetism.  and  the  Yavao  at  the  north.    The  climate  is 

FRIDAY,  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  called  by  healthy,  but  humid ;  much  rain  falls,  and  none 

the  Saxons  Frige  daeg^  or  day  of  Frigga  (the  of  the  islands  is  destitute  of  fresh  water.    The 

wife  of  OdinX  whence  our  name,  and  by  the  mean  temperature  during  the  stay  of  the  U.  8. 

Romans  die^  Veneris^  or  Venus^s   day.    (See  exploring  expedition  at  Tongataboo  (April,  1840) 

Good  Friday.)  was  79.25°.    The  trade  winds  are  by  no  means 

FRIEDLAND,  a  town  of  £.  Prussia,  on  the  constant.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  not 
Alle,  27  m.  S.  £.  from  KOnigsberg,  memorable  formidable ;  hurricanes  both  frequent  and  de- 
fer a  battle  gained  by  the  French  under  Na-  structive.  The  natives  cultivate  yams,  sweet 
polcon  over  the  Russians  under  Benningsen,  potatoes,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  bread  fhiit,  sogar 
Juno  14,  1807,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  cane,  shaddock,  limes,  and  the  ti  (tpondioi  did- 
Marengo.  Alter  the  combat  at  Heilsberg  tfae  eis) ;  the  pandanus  is  one  of  their  most  nseM  * 
Russian  army,  numbering  about  50,000  men,  trees,  of  which  they  make  their  mats ;  a  little 
under  Benningsen,  concentrated  at  Friedland.  com  is  grown,  and  they  hare  the  papaw  apple 
Early  on  the  morning  of  June  14,  Benningsen,  (jpapaya)  and  watermelon.    The  miasionanee 
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bave  BnccessfoHy  introduced  the  sweet  orange  called  Qnakers,  vhioh  originated  in  En^and 
fh>m  Tahiti,  but  many  other  imported  fruit  and  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centorj.  It  was 
vegetable  seeds  have  failed.  The  flora  resembles  founded  by  George  Fox,  a  native  of  Drajton, 
that  of  the  Foejoe  group.  Of  native  quadrupeds  Leicestershire.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
thcy  have  only  the  hog,  dog,  and  rat.  Tonga-  maker,  but  at  the  age  of  19,  under  the  con viction 
taboo,  or  Sacrc<l  isle,  is  the  principal  island.  It  of  a  divine  call,  he  became  an  itinerant  preacher, 
is  about  18  m.  long  and  12  broad ;  it  is  low  and  and  went  from  place  to  place  exhorting  those 
level,  of  coral  formation,  and  rises  nowhere  who  hod  the  cunosity  to  hear  him  to  repentance 
more  than  CO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  life.  Mingled 
In  pagan  times  it  exercised  a  sort  of  religious  with  his  exhortations  there  was  a  general  com- 
Buprctnacy  over  the  other  islands.  The  only  plaintof  the  coldness  and  insnfficiencT' of  all  the 
important  article  of  export  from  the  Friendly  religious  forms  and  organizations  then  in  exist- 
islands  is  cocoanut  oil.  Port  Refuge  in  Vavao  ence,  and  the  assertion  that  the  oflSce  of  Christian 
is  the  best  harbor,  and  is  much  frequented  by  teacher  had  degenerated  from  a  sacred  calling 
British  and  American  whalers.  The  port  of  to  a  secular  trade ;  that  nothing  but  a  spiritual 
Bca  on  Tongataboo  is  celebrated  as  the  place  unction  could  fit  a  man  to  minbter  in  holy 
where  in  1840  Capt.  Croker,  of  II.  B.  M.  sloop  things;  and  that  he  in  whom  this  divine  call 
Favorite,  was  defeated  by  the  pagan  party.  In  was  felt  was  mode  a  minister  by  tlie  very  fact. 
this  engagement,  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  The  times  in  which  Fox  appeared  were  times 
Cliristian  missionaries  and  their  native  partisans,  of  great  social  and  reli^ous  agitation  in  £ug- 
Grokcr  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  were  land,  the  times  of  Cromwell  and  the  common* 
slain.  The  Friendly  islanders  contrast  favorably  wealth.  The  principles  of  religious  toleration 
with  their  neighbors,  the  Fecjceans,  in  appear-  were  neither  understood  nor  practised,  and 
ancc  and  disposition.  The  islands  were  formerly  George  Fox  immediately  fell  under  persecution. 
governed  by  several  independent  chiefs,  but  Uis  life  was  literally  little  better  than  a  pilgrim- 
thcy  ore  now  nearly  all  under  the  sway  of  a  age  from  prison  to  prison.  Bat  persecution, 
native  Christian  princo,  called  King  George,  as  usual,  made  him  the  object  of  public  atten- 
When  pagans,  the  natives  were  devoted  to  war ;  tion,  and  enlisted  the  sympathies  <n  the  people 
the  women  went  nearly  naked.  They  offered  in  his  cause.  His  missionary  life  extended  over 
human  sacrifices,  and  cut  off  their  little  fingers  40  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  travelled 
and  toes  as  preparatory  offerings  to  their  gods,  repeatedly  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  be- 
Thoir  mythology  was,  like  that  of  the  other  side  visitmg  the  continent,  and  performing  a 
Polynesians,  a  low  type  of  polytheism.  The  missionary  tour  among  the  infant  colonies  of 
spirits  of  all  chiefs  go  to  Bulotu  ;  those  of  the  America.  After  making  multitudes  of  converts 
poor  people  remain  in  this  world  to  fce4-  upon  in  all  directions,  he  set  about  the  task  of  organ- 
ants  and  lizards.  They  represent  the  island  of  izing  them  into  a  church.  That  organization 
Bulotu  as  not  fur  distant,  but  do  not  attempt  to  was  original,  and  grew  mainly  out  of  the  pecn- 
settle  its  precise  position.  Kearly  all  the  pop-  liar  doctrines  on  which  the  sect  was  fonnded. 
ulation  of  the  islands  is  now  Christian.  They  Every  Christian  community  must  have  its  pnblio 
were  first  visited  in  1707  by  agents  of  the  London  assemblies ;  the  sect  of  Fnends  itself  ooiud  not 
missionary  society,  but  in  1827  came  under  the  have  come  into  existence  without  theuL  Who 
charge  of  the  AVesleyan  society  of  Great  Britain,  were  to  preside  and  speak  in  these  assemblies  f 
The  group  is  divided  into  3  missionary  stations.  There  could  be  no  clergy  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
viz.:  Tongataboo  and  Uapai,  commenced  in  1829,  term;  there  was  no  succession  to  presidency, 
and  Vavao,  in  1880.  The  smaller  islands  are  or  teaching  by  ordination ;  the  power  to  teach 
intrusted  to  the  supervision  of  native  teachers,  and  preside  was  the  immediate  gift  of  God. 
and  are  visited  occasionally  by  the  missionaries.  They  came  together,  and  those  pre^ded  who 
A  printing  press  has  been  in  operation  at  Vavao  were  mode  the  leaders  by  personal  endowment, 
since  1882.  Many  of  the  women  can  sew,  and  Those  spoke  who  were  moved  to  do  so  by  an 
a  great  number  of  the  natives  have  learned  to  internal  impulse,  and  tliose  were  recognized  as 
read  and  write,  both  in  their  native  tongue  and  in  teachers  who  were  found  by  experience  to  spesk 
English ;  a  few  have  been  taught  arithmetic  and  to  tlio  edification  of  the  assembly.  Their  church 
geography.  King  Goorgo  is  a  constant  preach-  architecture  was  prescribed  and  controlled,  as 
er,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  missionary :  ^  In  was  everything  else,  by  their  fundamental  doo- 
tho  pulpit  he  was  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  and  trine  of  the  ^^  inner  light"  and  immediate  divine 
his  manner  was  solemn  and  earnest  He  held  in  impulse.  There  was  no  pulpit  in  their  chnrc^ies, 
his  hand  a  small  bound  manuscript  book,  but  and  there  was  no  one  authorized  to  stand  in  it 
seldom  looked  at  it.  It  was  affecting  to  see  if  there  had  been  one  constructed ;  tliere  was 
this  dignified  man  stretching  out  his  hands  over  accordingly,  in  the  place  of  a  pulpit,  a  long  row 
his  people,  with  one  of  his  little  fingers  cut  off  of  benches,  slightly  elevated  above  tlie  rest 
as  an  offering  to  a  heathen  god."  Of  late  years  which  was  appropriated  to  the  elderly  ana 
some  Catholic  missionaries  nave  come  to  these  more  venerable  members  of  the  society,  and 
islands  from  France.  Intercourse  with  the  east-  especially  to  those  who  were  oftenest  impelled 
em  islands  of  the  Feejee  group  is  frequent,  and  to  address  their  fellow  believers.  It  is  easy  to 
many  Tonpese  have  emigrated  thither.  see  that  the  ordinances  would  bo  omitted  from 
FRIENDS,  a  sect  of  Christians,  commonly  such  a  church  organizaUou  as  this ;  he  who 
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•hofold  administer  them  would  immediately  be-  respect  to  any  human  presence.  He  thought  it 
come  a  priest;  a  sacerdotal  order  is  the  in-  his  duty  to  use  the  plain  address  of  ** thee**  and 
evitable  result  of  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  *'*'  thou/'  instead  of  using  a  plural  pronoun  to  de- 
Christianity.  There  could  bo  no  such  thing  signate  a  single  individual.  Then  the  protest 
either  as  a  liturgy  or  stated  prayers;  he  who  againsttibeyanityof  fashion  in  dress  led  them  to 
ahould  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  officiate  in  this  continue  to  use  the  same  style  which  happened  to 
capacity,  would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be-  be  in  vogue  when  the  sect  came  into  existence. 
eome  a  clergyman,  and  be  regarded  as  such,  Thus,  by  a  process  by  no  means  anticipated, 
notwithstanding  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  call  the  Quaker  dress  itself  became  a  fashion,  the 
and  the  inner  light.  But  Fox  did  not  stop  at  the  badge  and  uniform  of  a  religious  sect ;  and  it  is 
organization  of  single  churches,  for  the  accom-  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect,  either  for  good 
modation  of  single  neighborhoods.  He  insti-  or  for  evil,  which  this  fortuitous  circumstance 
tated  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings,  has  had  upon  the  condition  and  fortunes  of 
which  should  embrace  large  areas  of  territory,  the  whole  denomination.  Another  peculiarity 
and  thus  extend  fellowship,  sympathy,  and  which  the  followers  of  George  Fox  introduced 
cooperation  among  isolated  societies,  and  keep  was  the  participation  of  women  in  the  office  of 
alive  the  primitive  idea  of  a  church.  The  busi-  public  teaching.  But  with  the  principles  with 
nefls  of  these  meetings  was  not,  as  in  most  ec-  which  they  started,  it  could  not  have  been 
deaiastical  associations,  the  discussion  of  theo-  otherwise.  According  to  their  theory,  the  real 
logical  dogmas,  or  the  comparison  of  different  ministry  of  the  Christian  community  is  merely 
theological  opinions — though  there  were  from  the  organ  by  which  *Hhe  Spirit  speaks  to  the 
the  first  in  the  Quaker  church,  as  in  all  churches,  churches.'*  If  it  speaks  through  a  woman,  there 
differences  of  dogmatic  belief— but  the  enforce-  is  nothing  to  be  said.  Edifying  speech  is  of  it* 
ment  of  a  moral  discipline  in  the  discharge  of  the  self  a  sufficient  authentication  of  a  religions 
mostessential  duties  of  social  life.  The  followers  teacher.  The  discerning  of  spirits  must  be  of 
of  George  Fox  set  themselves  immediately  about  necessity  as  much  a  divine  gift  as  the  posses- 
some  great  practical  reforms.  War,  slavery,  sion  of  supermundane  power.  Another  peculi- 
intemperance,  litigation,  extravagance,  profan-  arity  of  the  rising  sect  was  of  a  more  serious 
ity,  were  made  the  subjects  of  the  most  solemn  character,  and  led  to  great  practical  inconveni- 
protest,  and  participation  in  them  the  ground  enco,  as  it  touched  its  relations  to  the  state.  If 
of  censure  and  admonition,  and  perseverance  in  the  power  to  teach  and  edify  the  church  is  a 
them  the  sufficient  cause  of  expulsion  from  the  divine  gift,  and  in  no  measure  the  result  of 
community.  The  strictness  of  their  morality  study  and  preparation,  then  it  would  seem  un- 
was  carried  out  into  what  the  world  considered  reasonable  that  the  religious  teacher  should 
asceticism.  Fashionable  dressing,  dancing,  and  have  any  pecuniary  support,  or  at  least  that 
the  theatre  were  forbidden,  and  the  luxury  of  such  support  should  be  given  on  compulsion, 
music  was  set  aside  as  one  of  the  seductive  IIo  may  devote  himself  to  some  secular  pur- 
vanities  of  this  life.  The  whole  society  was  suit,  as  other  men,  for  6  days  of  the  week, 
considered  as  bound  to  a  watchful  guardianship  and  be  equally  prepared  for  his  sacred  function 
over  the  daily  life  of  each  of  its  members,  and  when  the  seventh  day  arrives  as  if  he  spent 
if  one  was  seen  going  astray,  his  brethren  were  his  whole  time  in  study  and  thought.  Host 
to  admonish,  and,  if  possible,  to  reclaim  him.  especially  were  the  Quakers  dissatisfied  with 
In  the  denominatiooal  meetings,  or,  as  in  other  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  were  support- 
sects  they  would  have  been  called,  ecclesiasti-  ed  in  England  by  the  system  of  tithes.  Tlie 
cal  assemblies,  the  time  was  taken  up  with  sub-  Episcopal  church  was  a  part  of  the  civil  oonsti- 
jects  of  practical  morality;  attention  was  ra-  tution,  and  all  the  property  in  the  realm  was 
ther  turned  to  the  great  facts  of  a  religious  life  taxable  for  the  support  of  tibe  clergy  of  the  es- 
than  to  the  diversities  of  speculative  opinion,  tablishment.  The  tax  was  levied  on  all  holders 
On  the  great  moral  and  reformatory  enterprises  of  property,  whatever  might  be  their  religious 
above  stated  the  position  of  the  Quaker  church  opinions.  The  Quaker  made  it  a  matter  of 
was  strong,  and  its  opponents  were  compelled  to  conscience  to  resist  the  payment  of  these  church 
admit  that  the  Quaker  profession  was  a  guaran-  dues,  and  hence  he  was  harrassed  by  perpetual 
tee  of  a  morality  above  the  common  level  of  the  litigation.  He  was  compelled  to  take  an  antag- 
world.  There  wore  other  peculiarities,  both  of  onistic  position  to  the  laws  of  his  country ;  he 
principle  and  practice,  of  which  the  Quakers  were  regarded  the  law  as  an  oppression,  and  the  ma- 
equally  tenacious,  which  failed  to  carry  the  same  gistrato  considered  him  a  bad  and  contumacious 
meral  convictions  with  them,  and  which  operated  subject.  There  was  another  Quaker  principle 
to  their  disadvantage.  They  entertained  the  which  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  moral  con- 
opinion  that  it  was  morally  wrong  to  comply  with  victions  of  the  public,  the  refusal  to  bear  arms, 
the  usages  of  society  in  their  daily  salutations  and  to  be  enrolled  in  liie  military  force  of  the 
and  manifestations  of  mutual  respect.  They  country. — ^The  first  outbreak  of  Quakerism  was 
conceived  that  it  had  the  evil  tendency  of  min-  powerful ;  it  spread  rapidly,  and  was  received  in 
istering  to  human  pride  to  uncover  the  head,  or  remote  regions.  It  was  established  extensively 
use  the  royal  style  of  the  plural  number  in  the  in  England  and  America,  became  one  of  tlie 
presence  of  each  other.  Accordingly,  nothing  recogni;^  sects  of  Christianity,  and  was  left  to 
could  induce  the  Quaker  to  take  off  his  hat  from  its  own  natural  laws  of  propagation  and  endur- 
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ance.  It  was  found  in  tho  lapse  of  time  to  be  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  he  did  bo  to  the  dam- 
calculated  rather  for  permanency  than  increase,  age  of  his  worl^y  estate;  yexation  and  loss 
Tlie  quietness  of  its  worship,  and  even  absolute  were  his  constant  portion.  In  the  lapse  of  two 
silence  of  some  of  its  meetings,  deprived  of  the  centaries,  this  cause  has  produced  a  marked  and 
enlivening  influence  of  sacred  music,  which  had  important  eflfect  on  the  foUoweni  of  Fox.  It 
formed  a  part  of  Christian  worship  from  the  drove  them  from  the  rural  districts  into  the 
beginning,  made  its  assemblies  unattractive  to  cities,  and  compelled  them  to  change  theinvest- 
the  masses,  and  even  to  tho  young  of  their  own  ment  of  their  capital,  and  with  it  Uieir  hab- 
community.  Another  cause  which  set  a  limit  its  and  mode  of  lue.  Nnmbm  of  them  accu- 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Quaker  church  was  mulated  enormons  wealtli,  with  which  came 
the  want  of  a  distinct  clerical  order,  to  think,  influence  and  social  position.  They  became 
write,  and  speak  for  them,  And  by  consequence^  the  associates  and  rivalfl  of  nobles  and  states- 
of  an  extensive  denominational  literature.  For  men ;  they  found  Uiemsdves  in  great  assemblies 
every  theological  book  produced  by  the  Quakers,  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
other  sects  have  sent  forth  a  hundred.  No  church,  who  had  seats  in  the  house  of  lords  and 
method  was  adopted  and  no  pains  were  token  participated  in  national  lec^slation.  TJiis  was 
to  preserve  the  best  things  of  their  best  minds,  certainly  a  great  ohange  since  the  days  when  a 
No  man  who  has  ever  attended  a  yearly  meeting  paid  priesthood  was  an  abomination,  and  tlie 
of  tlie  Friends,  can  deny  that  ho  has  heard  churches  of  the  establishment  were  denounced 
preaching  tho  most  pungent  and  eloquence  of  and  derided  as  steeple  houses.  Desertions  from 
the  lirst  order.  But  it  was  unwritten,  and  there  the  profession  became  numerous^  and  what  was 
was  no  reporter.  Tiie  most  striking  thoughts  wholly  improbable  and  unanticipated,  the  de- 
were  spoken  into  the  air,  and  perished  with  tho  sertcrs  went  directly  into  the  Episcopal  dmrch, 
utterance.  No  press  multiplied  them  a  thou-  and  adopted  that  form  of  Christianity  which  be- 
sand  fold  and  scattered  them  broadcast  over  fore  had  been  the  most  obnoxious.  Great  wealth 
the  land,  or  made  them  part  and  parcel  of  tho  and  unquestioned  poution  operated  likewise 
literature  of  tho  age.  The  loss  of  power  from  against  the  discipline  of  the  sect.  Of  all  disci- 
this  circumstance  alone  has  been  immense,  pline  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  that  of  the 
There  was  another  circumstance,  proceeding  Friends  was  originally  the  most  stringent  De- 
from  the  same  cause,  which  tended  to  cu'cum-  linquents  and  offenders  were  made  to  feel  at 
scribe  the  influence  of  tho  denomination.  Tho  once  and  emphatiodly  that  they  had  violated 
style  of  Quaker  preaching,  uncorrected  by  the  rule  and  were  forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of 
free  criticism  of  the  literary  world,  became  pe-  their  fellow  Christians.  Their  dwellings  were 
culiar  and  technical  in  its  phraseology.  Al-  subjected  to  a  domiciliary  Tisitotion,  and  their 
though  to  tho  initiated  it  was  pregnant,  perspi-  offences  wore  made  a  matter  of  solemn  reproof. 
cuous,  and  forcible,  full  of  meaning  and  edifl-  But  he  who  lived  in  a  splendid  palaoe  must  be 
cation,  to  a  stranger  it  was  shorn  of  its  power  endued  with  an  eminent  gift  of  Christian  mcek- 
by  lying  out  of  tlie  path  of  common  thought  ness,  to  be  able  to  receive  such  a  visit  with  any 
and  expression.  It  has  always  had  tho  merit  becoming  degree  of  humility  and  submission; 
of  beiug  eminently  practical.  It  has  never  and  those  who  administer  such  an  act  of  disci- 
wasted  much  timo  in  the  discussion  of  doc-  pline  must  have  an  assurance  quite  as  extra- 
trincs,  and  nothing  can  bo  more  simple  than  onlinary  in  order  to  do  it  with  emphasis  and 
tho  practical  precepts  of  Christianity.  It  was  effect.  The  consequence  ofthis  great  chanffe  of 
found,  as  years  rolled  on,  that  tho  Friends  as  position  has  been  a  decline  of  the  andent  disci- 
a  sect  had  strongly  developed  the  clement  of  pline,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  watch  fulness  which 
endurance.  In  the  absence  of  amusements  and  the  Friends  once  thought  themselves  bound  to 
the  banishment  of  intoxicating  drinks,  tho  most  maintain  over  each  other.  That  neglect  of 
common  occasions  of  youthful  aberration  were  disciplino  is  symptomatic  of  a  diminished  inter- 
removed.  It  was  found  that  though  for  a  few  est  in  their  denominational  peculiarities,  and 
years  these  restrictions  might  alienate  the  young  this  too  is  regarded  by  many  even  of  themselves 
from  the  society,  the  years  of  reflection  and  so-  as  a  sign  that  their  mission  as  a  sect  in  England 
brie ty  would  generally  bring  them  back.  It  was  is  nearly  accomplished.  It  is  admitted  thai 
a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  sect  to  discourage  their  numbers  do  not  increase,  and  that  at  no 
marriages  with  the  outside  world,  and  to  con-  timo  have  they  exceeded  200,000  in  England  and 
fine  matrimonial  connections  to  the  members  of  America.  They  have  never  been  solicitous,  how- 
their  own  denomination.  This  tended  strongly  ever,  about  their  census,  &Dd  no  accurate  return 
to  perpetuate  tho  sect,  and  to  keep  their  well-  of  their  number  can  be  obtained.  They  esU- 
savcd  wealth  among  themselves.  Another  cause,  mate  their  membership  in  the  United  States  at 
however,  has  operated  in  another  direction,  about  100,000,  principally  in  the  states  of  Penn- 
George  Fox  made  his  converts  chiefly  among  tho  sylvania  (23,000),  Indiana  (20,000),  Ohio  (14^- 
rural  population.  They  were  spread  almost  all  000),  New  York  (10,000),  Rhode  Island  (8,000), 
over  England.  Their  property  was  in  land  and  Maryland  (8,000),  Virginia  (6,000),  and  North 
real  estate,  or  such  personal  effects  as  wero  ob-  Carolina  (3,000). — ^The  great  peculiarity  of  the 
vious  to  tho  eye  of  tlie  tax  gatherers,  and  easily  Quakers,  as  wo  have  already  said,  was  the  doc- 
subjected  to  assessment  and  distraint.  Tho  trine  of  'Uhe  inward  light^*  which  'Mighteth 
Quaker,  by  his  principles,  was  bound  to  resist  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."    This 
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doctrine  gives  a  coloring  to  every  other  religions  on  the  borders  of  total  nnbelief.    Those  who 

opinion.    It  teaches  that  God  gives  to  every  had  held  Quakerism  with  an  orthodox  theology 

hnman  being  sufficient  light,  if  he  will  rightly  became  alarmed,  imagining  that  such  doctrines 

use  it,  to  redeem  and  save  him.    Even  the  hea-  tended  to  the  total  subversion  of  the  sect.    But 

then  are  taught  directly  by  God.    Those  who  whatever  might  have  been  the  alarm  of  a  por- 

take  heed  to  the  light  shining  within  are  pro-  tion  of  the  hearers  of  Hicks,  his  opinions  met 

Seasively  illuminated  and  prepared  for  heavenly  the  convictions  of  a  part,  often  of  a  majority  of 
ippiness.  Those  who  slight  and  contemn  it,  them.  His  doctrines  were  canvassed,  discussed, 
whether  pagan  or  Christian,  reject  the  coun-  and  criticized,  and  everywhere  became  tlie  pre^ 
Bel  of  God  against  themselves.  This  has  been  vailing  topic  of  debate.  Parties  were  formed, 
regarded  by  theologians  of  the  liberal  school  as  pamphlets  were  written,  and  periodicals  were 
the  basis  of  a  great  theological  reform,  while  established,  advocating  one  or  the  other  side  of 
-those  of  the  opposite  opinion  looked  upon  it  as  the  great  controversy.  Gradually  the  differ- 
a  fatal  departure  from  *^  the  faith  once  delivered  ence  became  more  and  more  marked,  till  at  last 
to  the  saints,"  and  the  introduction  of  other  a  schism  took  place  in  a  small  sect  of  the  Chris- 
errors  no  less  dangerous.  The  previous  doctrine  tian  faith  which  had  lived  in  peace  for  almost 
had  been,  that  by  the  fall  man  had  lost  all  ca-  200  years.  This  division  did  not  extend  to 
pacity  for  spiritual  good.  It  was  restored  only  England,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Friends  there 
to  a  few,  and  those  few  selected  by  the  divine  with  great  regret.  But  the  unity  of  the  sect 
pleasure.  This  appearance  of  partiality  on  once  broken,  other  divisions  have  succeeded, 
the  part  of  God  was  removed  by  the  doctrine  of  extending  to  England  as  well  as  America,  so 
universal  light,  and  thus  the  divine  administra-  that  the  harmony  of  the  denomination  seems  to 
tion  was  relieved  from  a  supposed  reproach,  and  be  broken  up. 

not  only  so,  but  this  doctrine  laid  the  foundation  FRIENDS  OF  PROGRESS.    See  Proobes- 

of  spiritual  freedom  and  emancipation.     Ac-  sive  Friends. 

cordingly,  the  largest  liberty  of  thought  was  FRIES,  Elias,  a  Swedish  botanist,  born  Aug. 

enjoyed  in  the  Quaker  church  from  the  very  15, 1794.    He  was  appointed  adjunct  professor 

first,  and  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  were  of  botany  at  Lund  in  1819,  and  professor  in 

promulgated  by  speech  and  writing,  without  1828.    In  1834  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 

scandal  and  without  offence.    As  early  as  1668,  economy  at  Upsal,  to  which  in  1851  that  of 

William  Penn  and  George  Whitehead  held  a  botany  was  attached,  and  in  1853  he  was  made 

public  discussion  with  a  clergyman  of  the  estab-  rector  of  the  university.    As  director  of  the 

lishment,  in  which  they  maintained  that  the  museum  and  botanical  garden  of  the  university, 

common  doctrine  of  a  tri-personal  God  was  not  he  introduced  important  improvements.     He 

found  in    the    Scriptures.     Afterward,  Penn  has  reputation  not  only  as  a  botanist,  but  aa 

wrote  and  published  an  elaborate  treatise,  which  an  orator,  and  has  twice  represented  the  uni* 

he  entitled  "  The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  versity  of  Upsal  in  the  diet.    His  most  valuable 

in  which  he  maintained  that  the  common  doc-  work  is  Summa  Vegetahilium  ScandinavicB  (S 

trinesofvicarious  atonement  and  justification  by  vols.,  Upsal,  1846-^8).    He  has  also  published 

Imputed  righteousness  were  as  destitute  of  sup-  over  100  dissertations  and  numerous  treatises  oi\ 

S)rt  from  the  Scriptures  as  the  Trinity  itself,  botany,  especially  on  mycology, 

e  lived  ever  after  in  full  communion  with  his  FREES,  Jakob  Friedrioh,  a  German  philos* 

brethren,  unaccused  of  heresy.  Almost  two  cen-  opher,  born  in  Barby,  Prussian  Saxony,  Aug; 

turies  elapsed  before  there  was  any  schism  in  23,  1773,  died  in  Jena,  Aug.  10,  1848.    He  wat 

the  body  on  account  of  doctrinal  speculations,  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Moravian  brethren. 

About  the  year  1827  this  peaceful  sect,  without  and  studied  philosophy  at  the  universities  of 

creed  or  confession  as  it  was,  began  to   be  Leipsic  and  Jena.    He  passed  several  years  in 

distracted  by  dogmatic  debate.      A  member  Switzerland  as  a  private  teacher,  after  which  he 

named  Elias  Hicks,  a  native  of  the  state  of  became  professor  of  philosophy  successively  at 

New  York,  began  to  be  disturbed  in  the  exer-  Heidelberg  and  Jena.    Being  deprived  of  his 

cise  of  his  ministry  by  a  questioning  which  arose  professorship  for  having  taken  part  in  the  dem- 

concerning  his  orthodoxy.     He  was  a  man  of  ocratic  movement  of  1819,  he  was  in  1824  ap- 

nncommon  depth  and  strength  of  mind,  as  well  pointed  to  the  chair  of  physics  and  mathemat- 

as  force  ofcharacter,  great  natural  eloquence,  and  ics  in  the  latter  university,  which  he  held  till 

unswerving  rectitude  of  life.     While  ho  had  em-  his  death.    His  works  are  numerous,  chiefly 

braced  the  religion  of  George  Fox,  he  had  adopt-  upon  problems  of  speculative  philosophy.  Pro- 

ed  the  theology  of  William  Penn.    These  views  ceeding  from  Kant,  he  inclines  to  the  doctrine 

he  was  capable  ofsetting  forth  with  great  power,  of  faith  as  developed  in  the  system  of  Jacobi. 

though  they  were  only  occasionally  and  sparingly  He  maintains  that  there  is  only  subjective  cer« 

introduced.     His  preaching  was  mainly  of  a  tainty,  that  mental  phenomena  are  the  only  ob« 

practical  and  devotional   character.     By  the  jects  of  knowledge,  but  recognizes  a  principle 

mere  force  ofcharacter,  talent,  and  industry,  he  which  he  names  faith,  by  which  we  have  a  pre- 

rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  sect,  and  his  preach-  sentiment  of  the  existence  of  outward  things, 

ing  everywhere  attracted  a  crowd.    Some  of  and  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  ideas  of  the 

his  expressions  were  doubtless  extravagant  and  pure  reason.    The  system  of  Fries  formed  the 

unguarded,  and  led  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  oasis  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  De  Wette. 
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FHIESL  AND,  or  Yrieslakd  (ano.  Friiia),  and  bead  beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  bDl ;  at  the 

sometimes  called  West  Friesland  to  distingaish  base  of  the  lower  mandible  is  a  small  oran^ 

it  from  East  Friesland  in  llanover,  the  most  colored  sac,  capable  of  dirtention.    The  neck  2a 

northerly  province  of  Holland,  bounded  K.,  short  and  stout^  and  the  body  alender;  the 

W.,  and  S.  ^Y.  by  the  North  sea  and  Znydcr-  plumage  is  compact^  the  ^Uda.  aac,  and  froDi 

Zee,  E.  by  the  provinces   of  Groningcn  and  of  the  upper  neck  bare.    I^ie  color  of  the  adolt 

Drcnthe,  and  S.  £.  by  that  of  Overyssel;  length  male,  in  the  4th  year,  is  brownish  blade,  with 

45  m.,  breadth  40  m. ;    area,   1,261  sq.  m.;  green  and  purple  reflections;  the  wings  are 

pop.  in  1858,  2T0, 618.    The  surface  is  mostly  tinged  with  gray  and  brown;  the  tail  dark 

flat,  many  parts  of  it  being  lower  than  the  level  brown,  the  shafta  white  nndenieath ;  bill  pale 

of  the  sea,  from  the  encroachments  of  which  it  purplish  blue,  white  in  the  middle,  and  dnsky  at 

is  protected  by  dikes.    It  is  intersected  by  nu-  the  tip ;  iris  dark  brown ;  feet  xeddish  above, 

merous  draining  canals,  the  principal  of  which  orange  below.    In  the  female  the  aidea  of  the 

is  the  Great  canal,  extending  from  Haarlingen  neck  and  a  broad  space  on  the  breast  are  white^ 

on  the  W.  coast,  through  Franeker,  Leeuworden,  the  wings  and  tail  more  brown,  and  the  plumage 

and  Dokkum,  to  Groningen.    The  whole  man-  of  the  back  less  shining.    The  length  to  end 

agemont  of  the  canals,  dikes,  &c.,  is  vested  in  of  tail  is  41  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  7  feet 

a  board  called  the  WaUr-Stadt,  and  Uie  ox-  or  more,  and  the  weight  about  Zi  Iba.    Only  8 

pense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  met  by  a  species  are  described  by  Grav,  the  71  aquihu 

tax  levied  on  the  land  owners.    The  only  river  ( Yioill.),  very  genorallv  distributed  in  the  tro* 

worth  mentioning  is  the  Lauwers.    There  are  pical  regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  Aoatralian 

many  small  lakes.    Dairy  farming  is  very  ex-  species,    T.  arid  (Grould).    In  proportion  to 

tensively  carried  on,  5,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  and  their  size,  their  wings  are  longer  thtti  In  any 

1,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese  being,  on  an  average,  other  bird;  their  flight  is  so  powerftil  that  they 

annually  exported.    The  chief  manufactures  ore  are  seen  more  than  1,000  miles  from  land,  and 

woollen   stuffs,  linen,  sail  cloth,  salt,  paper,  so  rapid  that  they  descend  npon  thdr  prey  An 

starch,  spirits,  hardware,  and  tiles.  A  consider-  the  words  of  Audubon)  *^  with  the  Telocity  of  a 

able  portion  of  the  people  are  employed  in  dig-  meteor,"  surpassing  even  the  awiftMt  fskons: 

ging  turf  for  fuel,  and  fishing.    Capital,  Leeu-  they  con  glide  smoothly  along  like  a  kite,  and 

warden. — ^East  Fbiesland,  an  old  principality,  breast  the  hurricane  without  apparent  eSSbrt, 

now  mainly  comprised  in  the  Hanoverian  dis-  rising  with  ease  above  the  tempest  dondswhen- 

trict  of  Aurich.   It  was  part  of  the  territory  of  ever  they  please ;  they  often  fly  in  flocks  so 

the  ancient  Frisians,  and  in  the  18th  century  high  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.    They  move  with 

{>assed  to  Prussia.  Kapoleon  I.  took  it  from  the  great  difficulty  on  limd,  and  rarely  alight  on  the 

atter  in  1806,  but  it  was  restored  after  the  water;  by  raising  the  wings  perpondicolarly 

peace  of  1814,  and  a  little  later  was  ceded  by  and  spreading  the  half-erect  tw,  they  readily 

Prussia  to  Hanover.    (See  FnisiAN  LjU^guaos  ascend  from  a  level  surflioe.    Tbej  do  not  dive 

A^D  Literature,  and  Fnisn.)  in  search  of  food,  but  obtain  it  on  the  wing;  the 

FKIEZE,  in  architecture,  the  middle,  princi-  smallness  of  the  webs  prevents  them  from  being 

pal  member  of  the  entablature,  or  that  paort  good  swimmers.    The  food  consists  principally' 

which  separates  the  architrave  from  the  cor-  of  flsh,  which  their  acute  sight  enabieB  them  to 

nice.    It  has  a  flat  surface,  and  is  often  enriched  detect  from  a  great  height ;  when  one  sees  a 

by  sculpture  in  bass-relief.  The  celebrated  frieze  shoal  of  flsh,  he  swoops  rapidly  down,  bnt  does 

of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  adorned  in  tliis  not  plunge,  quickly  changing  his  conrse  and akim- 

way,  was  a  port  of  the  entablature  of  the  second  ming  along  the  surface  with  the  neck  and  feet 

or  inner  range  of  columns  which  surrounded  the  stretched  horizontally ;  then  raising  the  wings 

edifice.  above  the  back,  and  fixiug  them  one  M;ainat  the 

FRIGATE,  in  naval  architecture,  originally  a  other,  the  bird  darts  at  its  prey,  which  it  rardy 

name  for  a  class  of  long  vessels  common  in  the  fails  to  seize.    It  follows  the  slioals  of  flying 

Mediterranean,  navigated  with  sails  and  oars ;  fishes,  and  catches  them  in  the  air ;  it  also  pibkf 

now  applied  to  ships  of  war,  generally  two-  np  dead  flsh  and  floating  garbage  like  the  gnlk; 

deckers,  built  with  special  reference  .to  speed,  during  the  nesting  period  young  Inrda  form  a 

They  mount  from  20  to  40  guns ;  sometimes  more,  favorite  article  of  food,  ita  own  neatlinga  anflfer- 

FRIGATE  BIRD  (called  also  frigate  pelican  ing  in  like  manner  from  the  tnrkey  bnzzarda. 

and  man-of-war  bird),  a  tropical  web-footed  But  its  favorite  way  of  providing  for  ita  wanti^ 

species,  belonging    to  the  f&mily  peleeanida  and  that  which  has  given  It  ita  warlike  name,  la 

(Gray),  and  to  the  genus  taehypetc*  (Vicillot).  that  pursued  by  the  bald  ^igle  with  the  fldi 

The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  hooked  hawk ;  possessing  great  strength,  and  with  ao- 

at  the  end,  and  sharp ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  perior  power  of  wing,  it  pnrsoea  the  tema  and 

the  first  2  quills  the  longest ;  the  tail  length-  gulls  wnich  have  secured  a  flsh,  and  by  beating 

ened,  deeply  forked,  of  12  feathers;  the  tarsi  them  with  wings  and  beak  foroea  them  to  drop 

short  and  strong,  feathered  for  half  their  length ;  or  disgorge  it;  then  descending  with  great  ra* 

toes  long,  united  by  a  deeply  indented  web;  pidity,  it  seizes  the  prey  before  it  reiKshcB  the 

claws  curved,  small,  and  pectinated,  the  latter  water.    It  is  believed  by  some  that  tfa^  haraa 

character  (according  to  Audubon)  enabling  tiie  the  pelicans  and  boobiea  in  this  manner,  bnt 

bird  to  remove  insects  from  parts  of  the  body  Audubon  and  others  aay  that  thia  b  not  tha 
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),  as  these  large  birds,  with  a  single  stroke  consultedinnnmeroTis  disputes  coDcerning  rivers 

of  their  powerful  bills,  could  easily  destroy  their  and  torrents,  directed  a  school  of  architecture 

amessors.    They  are  very  quarrelsome,  and  the  at  Milan,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 

robbers  despoil  the  original  thief  whenever  op-  lightning  rod  into  Italy.    The  most  important 

portanity  offers.  With  all  this  strength  of  wing,  of  his  numerous  writings  is  the  Cotmographia 

Andnbon  says  the  keel  of  the  sternum  is  no  more  Physiea  et  Mathematiea  (Milan,  1 774-'6),  which 

developed  than  that  of  the  short-flying  grouse  has  been  compared  with  the  Mecanique  cile^U 

and  partridge,  showing  the  insufficiency  of  this  in  practical  utility  to  the  astronomer. 
bony  crest  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  power        FRISIAN    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERA- 

of  flight.    They  are  not  shy;  when  shot  at  and  TURE.    The  Freesche  Spreh  is  one  of  the  most 

wounded  they  disgorge  the   contents  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  dialects,  belonging  to  the  low 

stomach,  generally  of  the  most  fetid  character ;  German  group,  nearly  related  to  the  old  Saxon 

their  only  note  is  rough  and  croaking,  and  very  and  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  to  the  Icelandic, 

seldom  uttered;  the  flesh  is  totally  unfit  for  The  rhyming  chronicle  of  Klaas  Kolins  (1190) 

food.  They  are  rarely  found  further  north  than  shows  its  transition  into  the  Flemish,  out  of 

Oharleston,  S.  0.,  but  are  abundant  in  the  south  which  the  Dutch  was  developed  in  the  14th 

from  Florida  to  Texas,  and  in  California.  These  and  15th  centuries.  Its  ancient  form  exists  only 

marine  vultures,  as  they  have  been  called,  breed  in  some  very  remarkable  ancient  books  of  law, 

in  great  numbers  on  the  Florida  keys,  generally  and  its  modern  vernacular  tongues  are  of  8 

maSing  their  nests  of  coarse  sticks  in  mangrove  kinds,  viz. :  the  N.  Frisian  (Strand-  Vrie8iaeh% 

trees,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  May ;  the  on  the  W.  coast  of  Schleswig,  on  its  islands, 

eggs  are  2  or  8,  about  8  inches  long  and  2  broad,  and  on  Helgoland ;  the  Westphalian  varieties  of 

ofa  greenish  white  color;  the  young  grow  slowly,  Rustringen,  Wursten,  E.  Friesland,  and  Sater- 

and  are  fed  by  regurgitation.  land  (between  Ems  and  MUnster) ;  and  the  Ba- 

FRIGGA,  the  highest  and  eldest  goddess  of  tavian,  whose  varieties  are  the  common  W. 

the  ancient  Scandinavians,   the   daughter  of  Frisian,  and  those  of  Mulkweren  and  of  ^Hinde- 

Sdrgyn,  wife  of  Odin,  and  mother  of  the  race  lopen.   In  this  language  the  demonstratives  thi^ 

£5en  or  celestial  gods.    Her  dwelling  place  thjtl,  thet^  answer  to  the  German  articles  der^  die^ 

is  the  magnificent   mansion  of  Fensalir  (the  das.    The  declension  and  other  accidents  of  the 

marshy  halls),  which  denotes  the  deep,  moist  noun  are  similar  to  those  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 

earth ;  and  in  the  representation  of  the  Asen  as  German.     The  personal  pronouns  are :  iky  I ; 

the  children  of  Odin  by  Frigga  or  the  earth,  thu,  thou;  hi,  hjd,  hit,  he,  she,  it;  wt,  we;  i. 

the  idea  is  expressed  that  the  supreme  Being  you;   hja,  they.    The  numerals  are:  en,  twa 

united  himself  with  the  earth  to  produce  the  (twene\  thrju  {thre\  Jjuxcer,  fif,  sex,  tjugun^ 

inferior  divinities.  The  favorite  servant  and  in-  achta,  njugun,  tian;  andlota,  11;  twilif,  12; 

timate  confidant  of  Frigga  is  Fullo,  who  is  the  fiftine,  15 ;  ^trin^icA,  20 ;  thritieh,  80 ;  hundred. 

6th  in  rank  of  the  goddesses,  and  is  intrusted  thusend,  &c.    The  following  are  example^  of 

with  the  toilette  and  most  important  secrets  of  verbs :  ih  Irensze,  I  bring ;  thu  hrenchst,  thou 

her  mistress.    Gna,  the  13th  of  the  goddesses,  bringest;  hi  brencht,  he  brings;  plural,  hrens- 

is  Frigga's  messenger  to  the  various  worlds.  tath,  &c. ;  imperfect,  hrochte  ;  passive  participle, 

FRINGE    TREE    (chionanthus    Virginica,  <&rocAi,  brought;  Ai  Ae^^e«reren,  he  has  sworn; 

Linn.),  a  beautiful  tree  of  10  or  20  feet  in  height,  is  efunden,  is  found ;  sheth-er  enich  daddel,  if 

with  somewhat  oval,  smooth,  entire  leaves,  re-  there  happen  any  death  or  murder.  Thederiva- 

markably  4-comered  pyramidal  buds,   white,  tion  and  composition  are  analogous  with  those 

narrow-petalled  flowers  in  drooping  racemes,  in  other  Germanic  tongues.    The  syntax  is  less 

and  oval,  purple  drupes,  growing  wild  at  the  Latinical  than  that  of  3ie  Anglo-Saxon ;  e.  g, : 

south.    Its  light  and  pure  clustera  of  blossoms  Jfftcer  sd  him       sine         chithar  wet  werthat, 

are  not  only  suggestive  of  its  English  name,  but  "Where    so    him   his  (Qer.  setns)    cloths     wet    become, 

of  the  generic  title  of  chionanthus,  blossoms  of  TTirueh  thet,  thet         ma         Jideh  alU  thjdva 
the  snow.     It  is  found  in  the  United  States  from       Though   that,   that  one  (Ger.  man)    has       ail     thTevea 

latitude  39°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  forms  an  alsdfeste  to  bindande  thet  se  nine  monne  nenne 
attractive  feature  in  garden  shrubbery.  ^     '»*'  ^      ^^^      ^»*  ^^7    »o     »*»     none 

FRISI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  mathematician  and        skatha      ne  due, 

phUosopher,  born  in  Milan,  April  13, 1728,  died  ''Oury  («»the)  no  do. 

in  the  same  city,  Nov.  22,  1784.    He  studied  In  this  sentence  three  negatives  are  used  toex- 

with  the  Barnabites,  whoso  order  he  entered,  press  a  simple  negation. — In  the  literature  of  the 

and  he  composed  at  the  age  of  22  years  a  dis-  old  Frisian  we  find  the  most  ancient  sources  of 

sertation  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth,  de-  Teutonic  jurisprudence,  the  most  important  of 

monstrating  more  completely  than  Newton  had  which  are :  the  Sendrjueht  (ecclesiastical  law), 

done  its  spheroidal  figure.    He  was  professor  edited  by  Winshem({Vaneker,  1622);  0»«-JPVm»- 

of  philosophy  successively  at  Casale,  Novara,  Landreeht,  by  Wicht  (Aurich,  1746) ;  Htmsinr 

Milan  (1763-'56),  and  Pisa  (1756-'64),  and  also  get   Landreeht    of  1252   (Groningen,    1778); 

taught  mathematics  at  Milan.    He  afterward  Fivelinguer    und     Oldamster   Landreeht,    by 

travelled  through  France,   England,  Holland,  Wiarda  (1784) ; -4-w^a-6«cA  (right-say  book)  of 

and  Germany,  and  was  received  with  distino-  the  Rustringians  on  the  Weser,  with  a  German 

tion  by  the  savants  of  those  countries.    He  was  version  by  Wiarda  (Berlin,  1805) ;  WiU-Mrm 
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(decisions,  arbitrations)  der  Brohndnner  (a  freo  Jb'KlTll,  William  Powell,  an  ^Dglish  art- 
Frisian  people),  by  tho  same  (1820) :  Emaiger  ist,  bom  in  Harrogate,  Torkshirey  in  1820. 
Landrecht  of  1812  (Hanover,  1824).  CoUec-  He  is  one  of  the  most  snccessfol  painters  of 
tions  of  Frisian  laws  have  been  made  by  G.  genre  of  Uie  modern  English  school,  selecting 
F.  van  Schwartzenberg  (Leenwarden,  17C8).  his  subjects  from  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Gold- 
Diplomas  and  other  documents  are  contained  in  smith,  the  "  Spectator, **  and  kindred  sources. 
the  histories  of  Friesland  by  Schotan  and  Wins-  Of  late  years  he  Ims  produced  some  striking 
hem.  See  also  Montan.  Hettema^s  Jurispru"  representations  of  eyory-day  life. 
dejitia  Frisica  (1834),  and  "  Journey  through  FRITZ,  Samuel,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
tho  Sagelterland"  (Saterland),  1886.  Among  missionai^  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1G50,  died  in 
the  few  specimens  of  Frisian  literature  are :  the  Zeberos,  Iksuador,  in  1730.  Being  sent  as  a 
'*  Wedding  of  Waatzo  Gribberts,''  a  comedy  missionary  to  the  Oma^^  Indians  of  South 
(1712);  the  '^  Life  of  Aagtje  Ysbrants,"  a  America,  he  selected  as  his  field  of  labor  the  dis* 
novel ;  the  poems  of  Alhuysen  (Leeuwarden,  trict  between  the  months  of  the  Rio  Napo  and 
1755);  Wiarda's  history  of  the  language  (1784),  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  npper  Amazon,  where 
and  of  Friesland  (1791);  and  Michelsen^s  "His-  in  1688  he  had  sncceeded  in  attaching  5  other 
tory  of  North  Friesland  "  (Schleswig,  1828.)—  tribes  to  the  Omaj^as,  among  whom  he  had 
For  Frisian  grammar,  see  the  Friesche  Rymlerie^  established  40  missions.  The  whole  number  of 
by  Gysbert  Japicz  (Franeker,  1684).  Some  Indians  to  whom  the  gospel  was  thus  preached 
scattered  and  not  altogether  faultless  materials  was  about  40,000,  forming  an  active  and  peacc- 
on  the  subject  are  found  in  Jacob  Grimm's  ful  population,  living  in  admirable  order,  dis- 
Deutsche  Orammatih  (Gottingen,  1819).  See  tributed  into  6  provinces,  each  of  which  had 
also  B.  Bendsen's  North  Frisian  grammar ;  R.  its  capitaL  Having  in  passing  throngh  Portu- 
Rask's  grammar,  translated  into  German  by  F.  guese  territory  made  geographical  observations 
U.  Bass  (Freiberg,  1834).  Among  Frisian  vo-  for  the  construction  of  a  map,  he  was  arrested 
cabularies  are  Wiarda's  Alt-FriesUchea  Worter-  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Para,  and  obtained 
Ittch  ( Aurich,  1786,  inaccurate) ;  Japicz's  Ihor  his  liberty  only  by  appeal  to  the  king  of  Por- 
Bpl'cmay  Woordenhoeh  op  de  GediehUn  (Leeu-  tngal.  In  1710  the  war  of  the  Spani^  sncces- 
wardcn,  1824) ;  and  N.  Outzen's  Ql^tssariumder  sion  which  was  occupying  Europe  seemed  to 
Friesischen  Sprache  (Copenhagen,  1837).  the  Portuguese  of  Para  sufficient  reason  for 

FRISII  (in  the  Frankish  period  also  FrUones  making  an  irrnption  into  the  country  of  the  np- 

or  Frisionei),  a  German  tribe,  who  in  the  time  per  Amazon,  and  of  the  Indians  in  the  district 

of  Drusus  dwelt  between  the  mouths  of  tho  of  Father  Fritz  more  than  20,000  were  carried 

Rhino  and  the  Ems,  N.  of  the  district  inhabited  captive  to  Para,  and  most  of  the  others  fled  to 

by  the  Bracteri,  in  tho  modern  provinces  of  their  native  forests.    The  misdonary  bore  his 

Friesland  and  Groningcn.     Having  lived  on  complaints  to  Quito  and  Lima,  but  was  never 

friendly  terms  with  tho  Romans  for  some  time  able  to  reestablish  his  Indian  villages.  He  made 

after  the  first  expedition  of  Drusus,  they  were  a  large  map  of  the  river  Amazon,  which  long 

soon  driven  to  hostilities  by  oppression,  wcro  maintained  its  authority, 

partially  subdued  in  47,  and  rebelled  again  with  FRIULI  (Germ.  Friaul;  ano.  Forvm  /tf/t'Of 

tho  Bataviaus  under  Civilis.    In  tho  6th  cen-  an  old  province  of  N.  Itdy,  formerly  divided 

tury  a  host  of  Frisii  joined  tho  Saxon  invaders  between  Austria  and  the  republic  of  Yeniceiand 

of  Britain.    They  were  afterward  subdued  by  now  forming  the  circle  of  Goritz,  part  of  Trieste, 

the  Franks  and  converted  to  Christianity,  and  and  tho  delegation  of  Friuli  or  Udme  in  Yenetia. 

Giiarlcmngno  defined  their  rights  in  802  by  a  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  dnchies  of  the 

Lex  Frisionum.    Their  country  was  divided  into  Longobard  kingdom,  and  after  the  overthrow 

8  districts,  2  of  which  were  annexed  on  the  di-  of  that  monardiy  by  Charlemagne,  and  even 

vision  of  the  Carlo vingian  empire  to  tho  x>osses-  up  to  tho  15th  century,  when  it  was  oonqnered 

sions  of  Louis  the  German,  and  one  to  thoso  of  by  Venice  and  its  territories  dismembered,  it 

Charles  the  Bald.    The  Litter  part  was  cdled  retiuned  a  considerable  degree  of  independence. 

TTest  Frisia  (W.  Friesland),  the  two  former  to-  The  modern  administrative  division  is  bonnded 

gether  East  Frisia  (E.  Friesland).    The  limits  N.  by  the  Tyrol,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  lUyria,  a  by 

of  the  modern  provinces  of  the  same  names,  the  Adriatic  and  the  delegation  of  Venice,  6. 

however,  do  not  precisely  coincide  with  thoso  W.  by  Troviso,  and  W.  by  Bellnno ;  area,  2,- 

of  the  time  of  the  division.     The  distinctive  620  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,429,844.    It  is  wa- 

national  features  of  tho  people  were  gradually  tered  by  numerous  rivers  and  traversed  by  the 

lost  by  continual  contact  with  their  neighbors,  railway  from  Trlesto  to  Venice ;  its  8.  part  is 

and  their  modem  history  is  chiefly  connected  fruitful  in  grain  and  the  vine,  and  the  more 

with  that  of  the  Netherlands  and  Hanover.  hilly  districts  in  the  N.  afford  excellent  pastor- 

FRITH,  or  Finrn  (Lat.  /return,  a  strait),  age.    There  are  extensive  marshes  near  the 

properly  a  narrow  passage  of  the  sea,  or  a  deep  coast,  but  the   climate  is  generally  healthy, 

narrow  inlet,  particularly  on  a  rocky  coast ;  but  More  cattle  are  reared  here  than  in  any  other 

in  Scotland  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  tho  part  of  Austrian  Ilaly.    Iron  and  copper  are 

estuaries  of  the  most  important  rivers.    It  is  worked  to  some  extent;  there  are  6  quarries  of 

equivalent  to  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  Jjord  good  marble,  and  fine  potter's  day  is  eadly 

and  the  Icekmdio/ar<2ur.  manufactured.    Captal,  udine. 
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!FROBEN,  or  Fbobextus,  Johann,  a  Swiss  ecbool,  where  female  teachers  were  instmcted. 

printer,  bom  in  Hammelburg,  Franconia,  in  His  system  of  education,  however,  subjected 

1460,  died  in  Basel  in  152T.    He  was  an  inti-  him  to  many  attacks  and  misrepresentations, 

mate  friend  of  Erasmus,  whose  works  he  pub-  The  great  freedom  which  he  allowed  to  the 

lished,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Ger-  children  was  considered  dangerous,   and  his 

many  the  Roman  letter  in  place  of  the  Gothic  schools  were  denounced  as  nurseries  of  socialism 

characters.     The  emblem  of  Froben  was  the  and  atheism.    His  nephew,  Karl  Froebel  (bom 

caducous  of  Mercury  surmounted  by  a  dove,  in  1808),  had  founded  a  school  for  girls  at 

and  with  mottoes  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Hamburg,  the  programme  for  which  furnished 

FROBISHER,  Sib  Mabtin,  the  first  English-  a  pretext  to  the  Prussian  government  for  pro- 
man  who  attempted  to  discover  a  N.  "W.  pas-  hibiting  (Aug.  7,  1851)  idl  Kindergdrten  in 
sage  to  Asia,  bom  near  Doncaster,  Yorkshire,  which  the  Froebel  system  of  education  prevailed, 
in  what  year  is  not  known,  died  in  Plymouth,  Saxony  also  prohibited  them,  but  they  continue 
Nov.  7,  1594.  After  spending  15  years  in  fruit-  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  Germany.— Julius. 
less  endeavors  to  get  up  an  expedition,  he  at  nephew  of  the  preceding,  a  German  author  and 
length  obtained  the  patronage  of  Dudley,  earl  traveller,  born  in  Griesheimin  1806.  He  is  the 
of  Warwick,  and  with  3  barks  sailed  from  Dept-  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  engaged  successively 
ford,  June  8, 1576,  going  as  far  as  Labrador  and  at  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Weimar  in  various 
Greenland,  discovering  the  strait  now  known  by  scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  labors,  the  pro- 
his  name,  and  returning  in  October.  Indica-  ceeds  of  which  gave  him  the  means  of  attending 
tions  of  gold  were  discovered,  which  led  to  the  the  university  of  Jena  and  afterward  of  Berlin, 
despatch  of  a  large  squadron  in  the  following  In  1833  hewas  appointed  professor  of  geography, 
year;  and  the  ore  brought  back  being  thought  natural  history,  and  history,  at  Zurich.  Subse- 
valuable,  still  a  third  expedition  was  fitted  out  quently  he  ofiSciated  in  the  high  school  of  that 
with  15  ships  in  1578,  but  the  fleet,  being  scat-  city  as  professor  of  mineralogy,  to  which  science 
tered  by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  was  he  has  made  an  important  contribution  by  his 
obliged  to  return  early  in  the  winter  without  Grundzuge  einea  Systems  der  Krystallologie 
having  effected  any  settlement.  In  1585  Fro-  (ZOrich,  1848 ;  2d  ed.  1847).  Having  become 
bisher  went  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Switzerland  in  1826,  he 
Indies ;  and  in  1588,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Span-  took  part  in  politics,  in  the  interest  of  the  ex- 
ish  armada,  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  the  treme  radical  party,  and  edited  the  **  Swiss  Re- 
action. He  afterward  commanded  a  fleet  on  tho  publican."  He  also  founded  a  publishing  house 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  1594  supported  Henry  I Y.  at  ZQrich  and  Winterthur  under  the  name  of 
against  the  leaguers  and  Spaniards,  and  died  of  LiierarUchea  Comptoir,  and,  devoting  himself 
a  wound  received  in  an  attack  on  Croyzon.  exclusively  to  this  establishment,  he  relinquished 

FROBISHER  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  his  professorship  in  1844,  and  issued  several 

British  Korth  America,   setting  up  westward  scientific  works  and  many  political  pamphlets, 

from  the  Atlantic  near  the  entrance  to  Davis's  which  found  a  large  circle  of  readers.  But  many 

strait,  between  Hudson  strait  and  Northuraber-  of  them  were  suppressed  by  the  government^ 

land  inlet.    It  separates  the  regions  called  Me-  and  having  returned  to  Germany,  he  was  ex- 

taincog  and  Nita,  is  240  m.  long,  30  m.  in  av-  pelled  from  the  Prussian  territory  and  took  up 

erage  breadth,  and  has  rugged  and  mountainous  his  abode  in  Dresden  until  the  revolution  of 

shores.    It  was  discovered  by  Sir  Martin  Fro-  1848,  when  he  beoame  a  popular  leader  of  the 

bisher  in  1576.  democratic  party  and  a  member  of  the  Gkrmaa 

FROEBEL,  Friedbich,  a  German  educator,  parliament  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    He  ao- 

founder  of  tho  KindergdrUn  system  of  schools  companied  Robert  Blum  to  Vienna,  was  arrest- 

for  children,  born  in  Oberweissbach  in  1782,  ed,  but  acquitted  by  the  same  court  martial 

died  in  Marienthal,  June  21,  1852.    In  1826  he  which  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  upon 

published  the  1st  volume  of  his  work  on  educa-  his  unfortunate  friend.    On  the  dissolution  of 

tion  {Die  Menschenerziehung),    In  this  work,  as  the  parliament  he  repaired  to  Switzerland,  and 

well  as  in  a  weekly  journal  which  he  edited  sub-  afterward  to  the  United  States.    He  lectured  in 

sequently  (  Wochenschrift  far  alU  Freunde  der  New  York  on  German  i)olitics,  engaged  in  com- 

Menschen  Bildung\  he  advocated  a  full  and  mercial  pursuits  there,  went  in  1850  to  Nicar* 

harmonious  development  of  the  human  faculties,  agua,  and  afterward*  engaged  in  one  or  two 

In  1837  he  founded  a  schoo]or  Kinderga/rtenior  commercial  expeditions  to  Santa  F6  and  Chi* 

little  children  at  Blankenburg,  Thuringia,  which  huahua.    In  1855  he  edited  a  journal  at  San 

became  the  model  of  similar  institutions  in  many  Francisco,  and  in  1857,  after  his  return  to  G^- 

parts  of  Germany  and  in  foreign  countries,  es-  many,  he  was  expelled  from  Frankfort — a  pro- 

pecially  in  Switzerland.    His  olject  was  to  give  ceeding  against  which  the  American  consul  pro- 

a  wise  direction  to  the  mind  of  the  child  from  tested  ui>on  the  ground  that  he  had  become  a 

its  earliest  infancy;  he  regulated  the  amuse-  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.    He 

ments  of  the  children,  and  rendered  them  happy  has  since  resided  in  London.    Among  his  workSi 

at  the  same  time  that  he  endeavored  to  teach  which  include  many  on  geography  hxA  politics^ 

tliem  to  think.    The  duke  of  Meiningen  gave  are:  System d^ soeialen  Politik  {^yolA.^ll.Hxak' 

him  the  use  of  his  mansion  of  Marien&al,  near  heim,  1847) ;  Die  Repvblikaner^  a  historical 

Liobenstein,  for  the  establishment  of  a  n(»rmal  drama  (Leipsio,  1848);  and  Aus  Amerika,  Br^ 
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fahrtingen,  BeUen  und  Studien  (2  vols.,  Leipslo,  ties.  The  muscles  of  tlie  thigh  and  leg  resem- 
1668).  An  English  translation  of  the  latter  ble  considerably  those  of  man  and  mammjds. 
work  appeared  in  Ivondon  in  1859  nnder  the  When  a  frog  is  at  rest,  the  articolatioiis  of  the 
title  of  *^  Seven  Years'  Travel  in  Central  America,  pelvis,  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  form  4  great  folds  or 
Northern  Mexico,  and  the  Far  West  of  the  United  levers,  by  the  sadden  opening  of  which  at  the 
States."  some  time  its  remarkaue  leaps  are  effected; 
FROG,  a  well  known  batrachian  reptile  of  the  swimming  of  the  frog,  which  has  eirone- 
the  anourous  or  tailless  order,  embracing  the  ously  been  ta^en  as  a  model  for  man  in  this  re- 
group phan&roghmes  (Dum.  and  Bib.),  with  spect,  consists  in  a  series  of  horizontal  leaps, 
the  families  ranida  or  common  frogs,  and  the  the  body  being  sustained  by  the  water,  and  its 
hylada  or  tree  frogs.  The  general  characters  general  form  offering  little  resistanocL  and  the 
of  the  class  and  order  have  been  sufficiently  anterior  lunbs  being  folded  against  the  tmnk 
given  in  the  article  Amphibia,  so  that  the  prin-  instead  of  acting  as  aids  to  the  legs  in  locomo- 
cipal  families,  genera,  and  species  will  only  be  tion ;  wsJking  of  conrse  must  be  difficult  and 
mentioned  here.  The  family  of  frogs  or  ranida  slow  where  there  is  such  dimarity  in  the  length 
includes  those  genera  the  free  extremities  of  of  the  arms  and  legs.  Hie  skin  is  smooth,  made 
whose  fingers  and  toes  are  not  dilated  into  np  of  the  nsnal  layers,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
disks,  and  whose  upper  Jaw  is  provided  with  body  separated  from  the  masoles  to  such  an 
teeth;  among  these  there  are  many  whose  extent  that  it  may  be  considerably  distend- 
thick  and  clumsy  bodies  resemble  those  of  ed  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  the  thin  epider- 
toads  (byfonidai)  rather  than  of  frogs;  in  addi-  mis  is  freauently  renewed ;  in  the  pigment  layer 
tion  to  maxillary  teeth,  most  have  also  teeth  on  are  seated  various  colors,  especially  bri^t  in 
the  palate  and  vomer,  whose  groupings,  to-  the  season  of  fecundation.  The  sense  of  smell 
gcthor  with  the  form  of  the  tongue  and  the  is  very  imperfect ;  the  tongue  is  not  an  organ 
visibility  of  the  tympanum,  are  characters  dis-  of  taste  but  of  prehension,  aoft  and  covered 
tinctive  of  genera  and  species.  Almost  all  with  a  viscid  mucus,  its  base  attached  to  the 
have,  in  the  males,  the  vocal  vesicles  in  the  concavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  biforcated  point 
throat,  communicating  with  the  mouth,  by  the  extending  backward,  and  the  whole  organ  capa- 
en trance  of  air  into  wliich  their  remarkable  and  ble  of  being  projected  from  the  month  in  a  re- 
loud  sounds  are  produced;  the  nostrils  open  versedposition  for  the  seizure  of  its  insect  prey; 
laterally,  near  the  end  of  the  snout;  they  have  the  organ  of  hearing  has  a  tympanum,  and  an 
4  non-pal  mated  fingers,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  aerial  cavity  under  it  commnnit^iting  with  the 
thumb,  and  5  webbed  toes ;  the  back  is  generally  throat.  The  mouth  is  very  widely  cleft^  and 
irregularly  roughened  by  glandular  and  other  some  of  the  larger  species  have  been  known  to 
eminences,  while  the  nnder  surface  is  smooth,  swallow  small  mammals  and  birds ;  like  other 
Frogs  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  water,  being  amphibians,  thev  cannot  drink.  The  structure 
excellent  swimmers ;  the  length  of  their  hind  of  the  heart,  gills,  and  lungs,  and  the  phenome- 
limbs  enables  them  to  make  considerable  leaps,  na  of  the  circulation  in  the  tadpole  and  adnlts, 
and  to  travel  over  land  in  this  way  long  dis-  and  of  the  branchial,  pulmonary,  and  cutaneous 
tanccs  in  search  of  water ;  they  are  unable  to  respirations,  have  been  described  in  the  article 
climb  trees,  like  the  family  hyladaor  tree  frogs.  Ampihbia.  The  well  known  voice  of  the  frog 
Some  species  prefer  moist  localities  and  damp  varies  so  much  in  intensity  and  tone  as  to  render 
woods,  where  they  hide  in  the  grass  and  under  it  difficult  from  the  sound  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
leaves ;  others  dwell  in  subterranean  hollows  tance  of  the  animal,  far  surpassing  in  this  re- 
which  they  dig  on  the  borders  of  marshes,  spect  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilral  ventrilo- 
coming  forth  at  evening  or  on  rainy  days.  All  quist ;  it  can  make  a  dull  sound  even  nnder 
the  species  when  adult  are  decidedly  carnivorous,  water.  Among  the  many  authors  who  have 
even  the  smaller  eating  mollusks,  insects,  and  attempted  to  imitate  in  words  the  sounds  of 
worms,  and  all  are  characterized  by  great  vora-  the  frog,  one  of  the  most  sncoessM  is  Aris- 
city.  The  frog  family  is  found  throughout  the  tophanes,  in  whose  comedy  of  the  "  IVogt**  a 
globe,  tliough  most  abundantly  in  America;  frequent  verse  in  the  chorus  is  hr^bekeiex  hna 
indeed  5  of  the  8  genera  admitted  by  Dum^ril  loax,  whose  night-long  repetition  in  spring  and 
and  Bibron  are  peculiar  to  the  new  world ;  summer  sometimes  renders  sleep  impoanola  to 
after  America  come  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  By  their  power  of 
Polynesia,  in  the  order  of  abundance  of  species,  retarding  or  accelerating  the  respiratory  move- 
Of  the  numerous  genera  described,  the  genus  ments,  and  of  aerating  the  blood  through  the 
rana  (Linn.),  which  includes  the  common  frogs,  vessels  distributed  to  the  skin,  frogs  are  able  to 
is  the  best  known  and  the  most  interesting,  resist  considerable  changes  en  ooid  and  heat^ 
The  principal  characters  of  the  skeleton  of  the  and  to  sustain  life  during  their  winter  torpdi^; 
frog  are  the  small  ntunber  of  vertcbrsa,  the  ah-  the  absorption  and  exhalation  performed  tfiroupi 
sence  of  true  ribs,  the  development  of  the  the  skin  explain  their  occuirenoe  and  prdonged 
transverse  processes  of  the  sacrum,  the  mobility  existence  nnder  circumstances  where  ordinary 
of  the  iliac  bones,  the  length  of  the  coccyx,  the  animals  would  soon  Pfrish,  as  nnder  water  and 
presence  of  occipital  condyles  and  an  arch  of  in  air-tight  places.  The  sexes  are  separate^  and 
scapular  bones  constituting  a  shoulder,  and  the  the  reproductive  fbnotions  are  peribrmed  in  the 
elongation  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremi-  same  mechanical  and  passionless  manaer  as  In 


moifc  fUhm ;  tbe  ova  are  feeandated  at  tibe  mo-  whirlwind  and  kt  £ill during  a  ndn:  tbe  latter 

mcnt  of  th^  ezdosion.    As  the  eggs  are  ex-*  oocnrrence,  on  a  small  scale,  is  not  imposribl% 

peQed  they  are  envdoped  in  a  glairy  mass,  in  in  exceptional  oases.    The  frogs  whioh  thus  ap* 

whioh  the  emhryos  are  seen  &tribated  Uke  pear  bear  marks  of  their  recent  metamorphosis^ 

hlaek  dots ;  the  development  is  very  rapid  under  in  the  remnant  of  a  tail  and  other  organs ;  crawl- 

fikTorahle  drcamstances  of  temperature,  the  ing  as  they  naturally  would  into  the  ground, 

head  and  tall  beoominff  perceptible  in  the  course  the  swelling  of  the  earth  from  rain  would  drive 

of  the  8d  day,  the  gUli  on  the  8d,  and  the  tad*  them  out  by  oompresnon,    Fhnn  facts  recorded 


^produced 

perate  Europe  and  America,  the  young  are  not  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  tad- 

hatehed  until  about  a  month  after  the  deposit  pole ;  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  many  oommon 

of  the  eggs.    The  tadpole  is  half  an  inch  long  fishes  have  been  ascertained  to  be  viyiparoua, 

when  hatched ;  the  mouth  Is  distinct,  but  small  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  eggs  laid  in  local* 

and  without  lips ;  the  gills  rapidly  enlarge,  and  ities  where  water  cannot  be  obtained,  as  In  oel* 

wheQ  at  their  maximum  development  afford  lars  and  hot  houses  and  beds,  may  produce  frx)g8| 

beanllftd  objects  for  displaying  the  circulation;  whose  larval  form  is  verv  soon  exchanged  tat 

thejdUs  soon  begin  to  decrease  in  size,  and  are  the  perfect  state,  the  irius  being  prematurely 

finauy  withdrawn  within  the  branchial  cavity,  cast  to  enable  the  animal  to  accommodate  itsdf . 

as  in  fidbes,  and  concealed  by  an  opercular  fold  to  its  new  circumstances ;  and  it  may  be,  as  Mr». 

of  integument ;  the  eyes  are  perfectly  formed ;  Jenyns  remarks,  that  the  frogs  are  hatdied  on 

the  month  acquires  movable  lips,  is  placed  nearer  land  in  the  perfect  state,  the  gills  either  never 

tbe  end  of  the  head,  and  is  used  for  the  intro-  having  existed  or  having  disappeared  inune- 

dnotion  of  vegetable  food;  the  caudal  fin  in-  diately  after  birth.    On  the  other  hand,  ithaa 

creases  in  size,  and  serves  for  rapid  locomotion,  been  ascertained  that  the  larval  or  tadpole  stato 

Without  any  great  change  in  form,  the  size  is  may  be  unnaturally  prolonged ;  Prof:  J.  Wyman 

rapidly  incresied ;  2  small  tubercles  appear  near  (in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 

the  vent,  the  rudiments  of  the  posterior  legs,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  vol.  iiL  p.  86)  experi* 

whidi  are  soon  developed  into  the  perfect  limbs ;  mented  on  the  tadpoles  of  the  common  bullfrog^ 

th«  anterior  limbs  are  afterward  formed  xmder  tl^e  greater  number  of  whioh  pass  the  winter 

the  skin  in  a  similar  manner ;  as  the  Ic^  are  without  having  undergone  metamorphoaiB,  not 

perfected  the  tail  is  gradually  absorbea  from  becoming  perfect  animals  until  the  following 

the  tip  to  the  base,  and  progression  is  effected  spring;  he  found  that  the  tadpole  state,  byUiein- 

by  the  hind  limbs.    The  lungs  are  now  fitted  fluence  of  darkness  and  low  temperature,  could 

fit  the  respiration  of  air,  and  the  little  creatures  be  prolonged  certainly  from  one  to  two  years, 

come  on  land  in  search  of  worms  and  insects,  and  probably  much  longer ;  possibly  some  of  the 

and  in  sudi  multitudes  in  damp  weather  as  to  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jenyns  and  others  may 

gve  rise  to  the  belief^^  still  popularly  adhered  to  admit  of  explanation  by  prolongation  rather 
many  places,  that  it  has  rained  frogs.  They  than  an  absence  of  the  larval  condition,  tha 
grow  rapidly  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  young  frogs  having  been  tiie  result  of  tadpolea 
and  in  winter  plunge  into  the  mud  to  pass  their  which  had  passed  tiidr  larval  condition  In  aom# 
stage  of  hibernation.  In  the  tadpole  state  great  other  locality,  or  in  the  same  in  a  torpid  state 
numbers  are  devoured  by  fishes,  other  reptiles  for  a  year. — ^The  tenacity  of  life  in  frogs  is  very 
and  by  each  other ;  and  the  adcuts  furnish  food  great ;  they  survive  the  severest  wounds,  live  a 
ibr  all  classes  of  vertebrata  from  fishes  up  to  long  time  after  tiie  heart  and  entrails  are  re- 
man himself  It  is  probable  that  not  more  moved,  and  display  muscular  oontraotility  and 
than  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  which  come  the  phenomena  of  oiroolation  In  various  organs 
from  the  egg  in  the  spring  live  to  reach  their  for  many  minutes  and  even  honra  after  death 
winter  retreat ;  if  fortunate  enough  to  escape  has  actually  taken  place.  On  this  account  the 
from  all  enemies,  frogs  may  live  many  years,  fh^  has  from  time  immanorial  been  selected  aa 
Serpents  among  reptiles,  pickerel  among  fishes,  a  subject  of  experiment  to  ascertain  and  illna- 
vultures,  storks,  herons,  and  cranes  among  birds,  trate  the  most  important  phenomena  of  human 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  frogs ;  were  it  not  physiology,  and  ^aa  in  this  way  been  of  inee* 
for  the  storks  of  Egypt,  that  country  would  be  timable  advantace  to  mankind.  The  (diange  of 
overrun  with  frogs.'  When  it  is  remembered  a  fish-like  anima^  breathing  by  means  of  guls  in 
that  each  female  frog  of  the  hundreds  in  a  water,  to  a  leaping^  air*bre«tlmigoreatore,  with 
single  locality  may  pr^uce  1,000  young,  which  the  correap(mding  modifioatioDa  of  fbod  ma  hab* 
hide  in  crevices  in  the  earth  and  under  stones,  its,  is  well  ^V>n|ftt^  to  exdte  the  admiration  d 
ready  to  come  forth  to  e^joy  the  genial  summer  a  thinking  person.  The  air  odla  of  the  frog^ 
showers^  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  attempt  lungs,  the  membrane  of  its  foot^  and  the  deKeata 
to  explain  the  appearance  of  the  frog  multitudes  fringe  of  the  tadpole's  gfUs,  afford  •^iwy^i^Ht 
by  supposing  them  to  have  fallen  from  the  a^  easily  obtained  tissues  for  demonstratiiig 
clouds,  as  has  been  believed  even  from  the  time  under  the  mioroeoope  the  dronlation  in  ths 
of  Aristotie,  or  by  the  supposition  that  they  c^uUary  vesselSi  wit^  their  ohaina  of  moiTiiiir 
have  been  taken. up  from  some  marsh  by  a  blood |^bnles»  Thestmotiirsoltiislniiviaol 
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themeobanigmoftheirresplrtttiimftirnishedto  near  the  oaHet  of  like  Gec»|{e.  Tbe^Mringfioft 

tnatomists  and  physiologists  proof  of  the  ohaDges  (R/antindUij  Le  Clontje)  is  green  above^  wiS 

"which  the  blood  undergoes  under  the  influence  ausky  spots  behind ;  throat  and  abdomen  yel- 

of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  through  the  medium  low ;  hmd  limbs  dan  green,  with  doaky  ban; 

of  a  thin  interyening  vasoular  walL    The  sensi-  a  cutaneous  ibid  or  ridge  fhmi  the  orbit  to  the 

bility  of  their  musdea  to  the  galvanic  currents  hind  legs;  the  total  length  Is  about  8f  inchea; 

led  Galvani  and  Yolta  to  most  imp<Mrtant  dis-  it  is  fond  of  springs  of  oold  water,  and  feeds  on 

eoveries  in  electridty  and  galvanism,  whence  worms  and  insects;  it  ia  oonunon  ftom  lUne 

flowed  the  great  results  obtained  by  Bell,  Fara-  to  Yir^^nia.    The  mwsh  frog  (i2L  pdlu$iri$y  Le 

day,  and  Matteuoci  in  the  physiology  of  the  Conte)  is  pale  brown  above^  with  2  longiibidinal 

nervous  system,  and  by  Davy  and  others  in  rows  of  daric  brown  square  spots  on  the  back 

physics  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  bodies  and  side&  yellowish  white  below,  with  the  poa- 

previoudy  supposed  simple.    The  phenomena  tenor  half  of  the  tU^  bria^t  yellow  mottled 

of  cutaneous  absorption,  exhalation,  and  respi-  with  black:  it  is  aUnder  ana  deucate^ formed, 

ration  have  derived  their  fullest  illustration  and  about  8  inches  in  total  length ;  it  la  found  from 

explanation  from  experiments  made  on  the  soft  Maine  to  Yirnnia,  on  the  borders  of  marshes 

and  naked  skin  of  the  frog.    Thus  this  despised  and  pools,  and  sometimea  at  a  great  distance 

creature  has  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  from  water ;  it  has  a  peculiar  strong  and  dis- 

anatomy,  physiology,  physics,  and  chemistry,  apeeableodior;fr(»nitabefaiga&Tontebaitfor 

and  has  thrown  light  which  no  other  animal  pike,  it  is  often  called  the  mckerel  frog.    'The 

could  on  the  functions  of  innervation,  muscular  shad  frog  ( jSL  haleeina,  lUm)  ia  one  of  &  hand- 

contractility,  circulation,  respiration,  absorption,  somest  n>ecies,  being  green  abo^  with  ovate 

and  generation.    The  frog  is  not  only  a  grace-  spots  of  aark  brown  margined  with  yeOow,  and 

fill  and  harmless  animal,  but  is  actually  useful  yeUowish  white  beneath ;  it  ia  abont  8|  indies  in 

in  destroying  insects  and  slugs  i^j  urious  to  vege-  total  length,  active,  and  able  to  Imp  a  distance  of 

tation.     Though  in  England  and  the  United  8  to  10  feet  when  alarmed;  it  ia  called  ahad  frog 

States  frogs  are  rarely  eaten  bv  man,  in  France  from  its  appearing  in  the  middle  atatea  in  the 

and  southern  Europe  they  are  largely  consumed  spring  wit&  this  fish ;  it  is  alM>  called  water  and 

as  food ;  they  are  caught  in  various  ways,  and  leopara  frog ;  it  is  very  widely  distribated  in  the 

are  preserved  in  large  "  froggeries^'  until  wanted  United  StatM,  and  is  the  nearest  representative 

for  the  table ;  the  flesh  is  most  delicate  and  here  of  the  common  frog  of  Eorope^  being  like 

nutritious  at  the  time  when  they  are  about  to  that  sought  after  by  epienreiL    The  Wood  frog 

enter  their  winter  quarters,  yet  great  numbers  (E,  sylvatiea,  Le  Conte)  ia  pale  reddish  brown 

are  eaten  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  more  above,  and  vellowish  white  below;  the  head 

easily  caught;   the  hind  limbs  are  generally  has  a  dark  brown  stripe  extending  from  the 

the  only  part  eaten,  and  these  are  cooked  in  snout  to  the  tympanum  throng  tiie  ere ;  the 

various  modes,  in  all  of  which  they  are  as  mudi  total  length  is  alittie  over  S^indiea;  it  is  found 

more  delicate  than  chicken  as  that  is  superior  fh)m  Midiigan  to  the  CaroliiiaL  chieilT  in  thick 

to  veal  and  pork.    In  the  materia  medica  the  woods,  preferring  those  of  oti, ;   It  ia  active, 

flesh  of  frogs  has  long  been  used  by  continental  when  pursued  hiding  itself  under  leaves;  It 

physicians  as  the  basis  for  anti-scorbutic  and  rarely  approaches  water  except  in  the  breeding 

restorative  broths. — The  largest  species  of  the  season.    The  crying  frog  (iSL  elamUtmi^  Boac), 

genus  rana  in  the  United  States  is  the  bullfrog  a  slender  spedes,  is  oUvcHColored  in  fhxiti  dnsl^ 

(i2L  j[7n>t6n«,  Latr.),  which  often  measures  when  behind,  and  silvery  white  below;   the  totu 

extended  18  or  21  inches ;  the  general  color  length  is  8|  inches;  it  is  very  active,  and  when 

above  is  green  in  front,  dusky  olive  behind,  with  leaping  frightened  into  the  water  utters  a  diort 

irregular  black  blotches,  and  below  yellowish  loud  cry ;  it  is  a  southern  spedea.  taking  ^ 

white,  with  dusky  marks ;  the  limbs  dusky,  place  of  tiie  qiring  ftog  of  the  north. — IJla  all 

with  black  bars.    The  bullfrog,  so  called  from  other  reptiles,  the  common  fixig  of  Enrope  (S, 

its  loud  voice,  is  rather  solitary  in  its  habits,  temporaritM,  linn.)  differs  from  all  AnMriean 

living  about  stagnant  and  sluggish  water,  not  species ;  the  color  is  generally  Inrown,  in^intng 

very  abundant  in  one  place  except  during  the  to  reddish  or  yellowish  above,  wiUi  fmgdbr 

breeding  season;  it  is  the  most  aquatic  of  the  spots  of  black  or  brown,  and  transverM  unds 

frogs,  and  an  excellent  ewimmer,  often  living  on  the  legs,  and  yeUowidi  white  below  with 

for  years  in  wells,  where  it  is  <dlowed  to  re-  smaller  and  fewer  ffpots ;  the  moat  conatant 

main  under  the  supposition  that  it  purifles  the  mark  is  an  elongated  1»ow)i  natch  behind  the 

water ;   it  is  also  an  active  leaper,  taking  to  eye  on  each  side ;  the  total  length  is  about  7 

the  water  when  alarmed.    Its  voracity  is  ex-  inches;  it  is  found  very  genenlly  over  Enropep 

treme ;  it  devours  young  ducks,  snakes,  moles,  The  green  frog  of  Europe  (i2L  etculmUiL  LInnO 

mice,  insects,  worms,  snails,  its  own  tadpoles,  is  of  a  general  greenish  color  above,  wiui  Uack 

and  any  small  animal  it  con  catch;  it  does  or  brownish  marks,  and  sometimee  with  3  7d- 

not  seize  prey  unless  alive  or  in  motion.    The  low  stripes  on  the  back,  and  yellowUh  white 

species  is  very  generally  distributed  over  the  below ;  the  total  length  is  about  8  faiohea;  it  is 

United  States.  A  smaller  roecies,  the  northern  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  noithem 

bullfrog  (E.  Bbrieonentiij  Uolbr.),  is  dark  olive  Africa,  and  ia  the  spedea  most  aoughC  afUr  Ibr 

above,  silvery  and  flesh-colored  below  i  found  £ood,—Than  are  several  spedea  of  small  ftof^ 
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]prin€HM%Ameri(!anandmibtropicd;belongmff  grejrhoimd,  and  gatfiering  iOfii'&  way  unuii' 

tothegenii80sr9tt^natAtM(Wagler),  characterized  yalaaUie  informatioii,  which  ha  used  aaftenrardr 

hf  the  almost  entire  alraence  of  webs  to  the  in  the  oonlaniiation  ot  his  Chronicles,  whksll 

toes :  Ibr  their  description  the  reader  is  referred  henceforth  embodied  the  results  iji  personal  ob-- 

to*  toe  works  of  Dr.  Holbrook  (yoI.  i),  and  of  serration  and  experience.    After  gathering  am« 

Dmn^ril  and  Bibron  (vol.  riii.).    The  genns  pie  materials  in  Great  Britain,  he  returned  to 

e0Miiophrw  nioie)  or  phrynoeera  (Tsohudi)  will  the  continent,  and  in  1366  went  to  the  SngUrib- 

lie  described  under  JBEobnbd  Froo;  the  tree  court  at  Bordeaux.    Thence  he  returned  for  a 

attM  {hffla^  Laurenti)  and  the  peeping  frogs  short  time  to  England,  and  in  1868  we  find  him' 
Jadiiy  fits.)  will  be  noticed  under  Tbee  Fboq^  accompanying  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  to  Italy, 
ffomg  as  they  do  to  the  &mily  hylad/B. —  and,  with  Chaucer  and  Petrarch,  witnessing  in 
The  nrogs  aire  considered  by  A^Eussiz  lower  lOlan  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  that- 
fium  the  toads  among  anourous  batraohians,  on  prince  with  the  daughter  of  Gkdeazzo  Visconti*' 
accoont  <tf  their  aquatic  habits,  the  persistence  He  visited  several  other  Italian  courts,  and 
of  the  embryonic  webs  between  the  toes,  and  large  gratuities  were  bestowed  upcm  him*  by 
1Sb»  non-existence  of  glands  developed  in  the  some  of  the  Italian  princes.  In  1869  his  pro- 
sahstanoe  of  the  skin.  The  family  ranida  are  tectress  Philippa  of  Hainault  died,  and  heoom-^' 
the  most  numerously  represented  of  the  fossil  memorated  her  virtues  in  an  ekgy ;  he  has  also 
anonrous  batrachians.  and  their  remains  occur  feelingly  narrated  her  death  in  the  2d  part, 
in  tihe  tertiary  and  ailuvian  formations,  some-  of  the  1st  book  of  his  Chronicles.  He  now  re- 
times of  huge  size.  The  gigantic  eheirotherium  paired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  obtained 
or  tdburint&dan  is  placed  by  Juger,  Fitzinger,  the  living  of  Lestines.  But  the  life  of  a  country 
and  Owen  among  batrachians ;  this  immense  priest  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  attached  him<*. 
frott4ike  animal,  with  a  head  2  or  8  feet  long  self  to  Wenoeslas  of  Luxembourg,  duke  of  Bra- 
and  tibe  body  10  or  12,  first  appeared  in  the  bant,  a  liberal,  pious,  and  courteous,  prince^  and 
earboniferousperiod,  was  abundant  in  the  trias-  himself  a  poet,  who  intrusted  him  with  the 
lie,  and  probably  disappeared  before  the  juras-  care  of  collecting  and  writing  down  his  ron- 
slo  epoch.  This  creature,  whether  saurian  or  deans,  ballads,  songs,  and  virelays.  To  these 
batrac^iian,  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  Froissart  added  some  of  his  own  compositions, 
fossil  footprints  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  the  collection  formed  a  volume  with  the 
(Bee  Fossil  Footpbhits.)  From  facts  now  as-  title  of  Melyador^  or  the  '^Ejii^ht  of  the  Gold- 
certained  it  would  appear  that  the  muddy  shores  en  Sun.*'  But  Wenceslas  died  before  tiie 
and  fiaiA  of  remote  geological  ages  were  in-  work  was  completed,  and  Froissart  had  to  look 
habited  by  batrachoid  forms  as  strange  as  the  for  other  employment.  Guy,  count  of  Blois, 
Aying  pterodactyle  or  the  great  ichthyomurui  made  him  clerk  of  his  chapel,  and  sent  him  with 
and  pUnowurus^  and  that  possibly  frogs  12  feet  a  letter  of  introduction  and  gifts  to  Gaston  Pfa6- 
long  (like  cheirotheriumX  and  deprived  perhaps  bus,  count  of  Foix,  at  whose  court  Froissart 
of  anterior  extremities,  leaped  and  croaked  in  found  himself  in  a  congenial  sphere.  After  so- 
the  ancient  marshes.  jouming  a  long  while  at  Orthez  and  receiving 
FROISSABT,  Jehax,  or  Jsan,  a  French  from  Gaston  Ph^bus  on  his  departure  a  gratni^' 
chronicler  and  poet,  bom  in  Valenciennes  in  of  80  fiorins,  he  accompanied  this  prince's  nieoe^ 
1887,  died  in  Chimay  about  1410.  His  father,  Jeanne  de  Boulogne,  when  she  went  to  Riom' 
a  heraldic  painter,  destined  him  from  infancy  to  to  marry  the  duke  of  Berry.  Thence  he  repdr* 
the  clerical  profession,  although  his  natural  dis-  ed  to  Paris,  and  vidted  the  lord  of  Ooucy  in  his 
position  seems  not  to  have  fitted  him  for  that  castle  of  Cr^veooBur,  reoeiving  from  him  mnoh 
calling.  He  was  scarcely  20  years  old  when,  valuable  information  upon  the  political  rdattooa 
upon  the  invitation  of  Robert  of  Kamur,  lord  between  France  and  £ngland.  He  afterwaid 
of  Beaufort,  he  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  travelled  again  through  Holland,  LmgnedoOi 
the  wars  and  adventures  of  his  time.    He  com-  and  other  countries.  IH 1890  he  settied  at  CM* 

gled  fh>m  the  VraieB  chroniques  of  Jehan  Le  may,  having  been  appointed  oanon  and  treaa< 

el,  canon  of  St.  Lambert  in  Li^ge,  the  1st  part  urer  to  the  church  there,  and,  with  tibe  excep-> 

ti  his  own  *'  Chronicles,"  embracing  the  period  tion  of  the  time  spent  in  a  visit  to  Eng^d  for 

from  1826  to  1840.    When  this  was  completed  the  purpose  of  presenting  Richard  IL  witli  a 

he  went  to  England  in  1860  and  presented  it  to  collection  of  his  poems,  he  there  devoted  hit 

Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  queen  of  Edward  IE.,  later  years  to  the  completion  of  his  great  irork^ 

who  nehly  rewarded  him.    But  the  queen,  dis-  His  book  is  a  living  ptctore  of  his  age.  An  ad** 

covering  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  mirer  oi  heroic  deeds,  an  instinctive  courtier  4if: 

passion  for  a  lady  of  exalted  rank  in  his  own  every  prince  or  lord)  delighted  with  foasfca  aad 

country,  out  of  compassion  sent  him  back  with  pageants,  he  vivkUy  depicts  all  that  intereata. 

a  good  equipment    In  1862  he  returned,  and  nim,  and  givea  more  prominence  to  individual 

was  made  clerk  of  her  chapel  (having  already  explmts  than  to  important  events.    He  is  de-« 

taken  holy  orders),  and  also  her  secretarv.    In  void  of  patriotism,  aad  ahowa  no  partially 

1864  he  visited  Scotland,  where  he  was  kindly  to  the  French,  narrating  their  ddSoala  with  aa 

treated  by  King  David  Bruce,  and  enjoyed  the  mnoh  gusto  as  ibtax  Tiotories;  beJuM  no  pldlo*. 

hospitality  of  the  Dougfase&     He  made  his  ac^hkal  views  nor  pditioal  opinlonai  bat  lie  la 

journeys  on  horseback,  attended  only  by  hia  inoontrovertibly  the  most  amnsiag  and.'Hia^ 
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oioQsofohronicIefB,  Healaoleft  no  fewer  than  the  arrest  ftf  the  two  lDOiftiMlcNi0O|ilNHMnt8  of 
80,000  verses,  a  ftiw  specimens  of  which  have  the  conrt  ( Anff.  S0, 1648).  BoH  m  mat  ^Pf 
been  occasionallj  pubhshed ;  bnt  his  fame  rests  the  people  of  Pans  nee  in  annii  diMiwed 
exclusively  upon  his  historical  work.  This  em-  the  Swiss  goardsi  and  oreetad  bairioaaea  fa 
braces  the  annals  of  the  14th  century  from  the  streets  a^olning  the  n^al  pslaea.  The 
1826  to  1400,  and  was  printed  for  the  first  time  frightened  conrt  rej^ed  the  new  taxes  and 
about  1498  at  Paris  by  Antoine  Y^rard  (4  vols,  promised  a  better  admfaiistratioa  of  JiHtioe.  This 
foL),  under  the  title  of  Chraniquet  de  Ftariee^  still  more  mcouraged  the^lnpfwliiirt  cf  the  par- 
d'Angleterre,  d^&o»e^  d?Etpaane,  de  Bretagne^  liament,  whose  oontinned  opposition  JJiuJIy  com- 
de  Gaseogney  Flandree,  et  lieux  d'alentour.  peUed  the  conrt  to  retire  to  St  Gannain  (Jan. 
The  last  and  best  edition  is  by  Buchon  (15  vols.  6, 1649).  Paris  was  now  in  the  hands  oi  the 
8vo.,  Paris,  1824),  reprinted  with  important  ad-  insurgents,  and  Prince  Lonis  Oond6  aft  the  head 
ditions  and  improvements  in  the  PanthSon  liU  of  7,(K)0  men  undertook  to  beeiego  it  The  par- 
^aird,  under  the  title  of  Le$  ehraniquee  de  eire  liament  called  the  people  of  the  d^  to  anna ; 
\Jean  Froieeart,  qui  traitent  dee  merveUleueee  the  prince  of  Oonti,  the  dnkm  of  Loagneville^ 
entreprieee,  noblee  cnenturee^  et  faite  d^offnet  Beaufort,  OrleanS|  BonilUnL  Hbsvfl  VeiidAme, 
advenus  en  eon  tempe  en  France^  Angleierre,  and  Nemours,  the  marshal  dek  Moum^  and  the 
Bretaiqne^  Baurgogne^  &oeee,  Eepaigne^  Portit^  genial  and  popular  De  Beti|  anna  ftnrard  as 
gal,  et  ie  autree,  nouvellemerU  reouee  et  aug^  uieirleaderi;roiritedandbenitfftillaffie^  among 
menieee  d^aprie  lee  manueerite,  atee  noteSj  ielair-  whom  the  dud&ess  de  LoDgnevina  was  tna  most 
deeemente,  iablee^  et  gloeeaire  (8  large  vols.  8vo.,  conspicuous,  inmired  their  coowy ;  and  forrign 
Paris,  1885-^6).  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  aid  was  expected  from  the  NethenandiL  Butthe 
judged  satisfE^ctory  by  the  learned,  and  a  com-  leaders  of  the  movements  havingitintbeir  power 
petent  Bipolar  has  been  for  years  preparing  a  to  change  it  into  a  complete  rerantioa  Hke  that 
new  edition.  A  volume  of  extracts,  contain-  which  had  just  been  achieved  in  ftuJiwd,  be» 
log  the  most  interesting  parts,  was  published  in  came  afraid  of  the  oonseqiMiioes  of  their  own 
1846.  His  Chronicles  were  first  translated  into  victory,  and  hastened  to  oondnde  (Mareh  11)  a 
English  by  Bonrcliier,  Lord  Bemers  (2  vols,  fol.,  treaty  with  the  court  at  RneL  The  sabeeoiwnt 
London,  1528-^25),  reprinted  in  1812  in  2  vols,  phases  of  the  Fronde  were  composed  of  intngnes 
4to.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  of  opinion  that  for  and  contentions  for  powor  between  tiio  pimees 
artlessness  and  vivacity  of  style,  this  old  vernon  of  the  blood  and  the  cardinal-tninisteri  Alter 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  exact  and  learned  the  return  of  the  court  to  the  capital  (Ang.  181, 
translation  made  by  Thomas  Jobnes,  under  the  Mazarin  again  used  violence,  andnad-Longoevills 
title  of  ^^Sir  John  Froissart^s  Chronicles  of  andtheprince8ofCond6andOoDtiiR«stod(Jan. 
England,  France,  and  the  ai^oining  Countries*'  18, 1650).  This  caused  rlrings  in  thoprarinees^ 
(4  vols,  4to.,  Hafod  press,  180d-'6).  An  edition  and  Marshal  Turenne  hastened  to  the  leseoe  of 
of  Johnes's  translation  has  been  published  by  tiie  princes.  After  several  advantages^  bowoYer, 
Henry  Bohn  (2  vols.  roy.  8vo.,  London,  1846).  the  great  general  was  footed  in  the  engsgement 
FRONDE,  a  political  faction  in  France  which  of  Bethel  (Dec  18).  The  triampliant  ndnisler 
headed  an  insurrectionary  movement  during  could  not  long  ei^oy  his  success:  tiie  nnited 
the  latter  part  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XI Y.  oppontion  of  all  parties  oompelled  him  to 
Tlie  name  oi/rondeure,  which  means  literally  release  the  princes,  and  to  fly  tojthe  Nether- 
slingers,  was  applied  to  its  members  in  derision ;  lands.  The  pariiament  procudmed  Us  bsnirii- 
in  their  sneering  and  flippant  attacks  upon  ment^  and  Cond^  reigned  at  oonrt  Theoontest 
Cardinal  Mazarin  they  were  said  to  resemble  now  degenerated  into  mere  intrigne ;  the  queen 
boys  throwing  stones  from  slings.  The  long  mother  prevailed  on  Turenne  to  desert  his  party; 
and  powerful  rule  of  Richelieu  had  completed  the  ooacyntor  De  Reta,  the  son!  of  the  first 
tlie  work  of  centralizing  all  the  power  of  movement,  waabron^t  over  by  Maiarin.  Oond6 
France  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  government,  fled  to  Guienne,  rejected  the  oompronddng  nro- 
and  finally  broken  the  might  of  the  independent  posals  of  the  young  king,  who  at  the  age  or  14 
families  in  the  kingdom.  The  spirit  of  oppoei-  nad  nominally  commenced  bis  reten  C9ept  % 
tion,  which  was  crushed  in  its  last  conspiracies,  1661),  repaired  to  Bordeaux,  armed  hb  Bmneri> 
revived  under  his  feebler  successor  in  the  par-  ons  adherents,  and  marched  toward  the  cijpitd: 
liaments  or  high  judicial  bodies,  of  which  that  but  Turenne  commanded  against  him,  andUonde 
of  Paris  numbered  many  persons  of  rank  and  would  havebeen  routed  near  Paris (Joly  9, 1662) 
distinction.  Mazarin  was  hated  by  the  great  if  the  gates  of  the  city  had  not  been  thrown  open 
as  a  foreigner  and  friend  of  foreigners,  and  by  to  him.  Paris,  however,  tired  of  eonunolSooii^ 
the  people  for  his  extortions ;  he  was  beside  de-  treated  with  the  court,  which  had  withdrawn, 
apised,  in  spite  of  his  sncceasfhl  management  of  and  Louis  promised  an  amnesty  and  thediiH 
foreign  affairs,  as  an  unworthy  disciple  of  Riche-  missal  of  the  hated  minister.  Oond^  having 
lieu.  The  pariiament  of  Paris  made  use  of  its  received  a  reenforoement  of  12,000  men  firom 
privilege  to  refuse  the  registration  of  some  new  Lorraine,  rejected  the  propositiona,  and  marched 
financial  acts  of  the  court.  It  was  in  vain  that  into  Champagne;  bnt  finding  no  adherentSi  he 
several  lite  de  juetiee  of  the  king  ordered  the  went  over  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  IMheriands. 
registration ;  the  resistance  became  still  more  Louis  XIV.  having  returned  to  his  ottpitalfQet 
active.    Mazarin  resorted  to  violence,  causing    %i\  proscribed  €)mid4,  and  ibflMd»all  politiMl 
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i(Otioii  on  tbe  part  of  the  purliament.    VazariA  their  surface ;  but  this  can  be  done  upon  a  smitt 

•ko  returned  triumphantly  (Feb.  8,  1658)  to  scale  only.    A  thin  coverinff  of  any  kind  of 

his  post.    Kany  who  had  distinguish^  them-  cloth  spread  over  them  will  serve  to  check 

aelves  in  the  parliament  or  under  Oond6  were  evaporation  and  the  chilling  effect  it  produces* 

temporarily  banished,  and  the  movement  in  the  Black  frost  is  the  effect  produced  when  plants 

provinoes  soon  subsided  (1653). — See  Be  Ba-  are  frozen  by  congelation  of  the  moisture  with- 

rsate,  Leparlement  et  la  /ronde  (Paris,  1859).  in  them  without  the  appearance  of  congealed 

UtONTENAOy  a  county  of  Canada  West,  moisture  upon  their  external  surface. 
bounded  S.  by  the  river  6t.  Lawrence,  near  its  FROST,  William  Edward,  an  English  paint- 
bead  in  Ld^e  Ontario ;  area,  1,842  sq.  m. ;  pop.  er,  born  in  Wandsworth,  Surrey,  in  Sept.  181(k 
la  1852,  80,735.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  portrait  painter. 
Trunk  railway  of  Oanada,  which  passes  through  and  executed  in  the  course  of  14  years  upward 
Kingston,  the  county  seat,  and  by  the  Rideau  of  800  pictures  of  this  class.  In  1889  he  attempt- 
canal,  which  has  a  terminus  at  that  city.  ed  historical  composition,  and  his  **  Prometheus 

FRONTIGNAO,  a  sweet  muscat  wine  made  Bound,"  exhibited  in  that  year,  gained  the  gold 

in  Erontignan,  in  the  department  of  H($rault.  medal  at  the  academy.    In  1848  he  won  a  prize 

It  ia  of  two  kindS|  white  and  red,  and  is  an  agree-  of  £100  in  the  Westminster  hall  competition  by 

i^le  table  wine.  his  cartoon  of  ^^  Una  alarmed  by  the  Fawns  and 

FROST.    By  fall  of  the  temperature  of  the  Satyrs."    He  thenceforth  abandoned  portrait 

air  to  the  freezing  point,  the  moisture  upon  the  painting,  and  has  since  confined  himself  chiefly 

surface  of  the  earth  is  congealed,  and  appears  to  classical  subjects,  or  those  suggested  by  the 

in  the  form  of  icy  particles,  which,  as  well  as  poems  of  Spenser  and  Milton. 
the  phenomenon  itself,  are  designated  as  frost.         FR0TH1N6HAM,    Nathaniel    Langdoit, 

Continuance  of  low  temperature  causes  the  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  and  poet,  bom  in 

frost  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  plants,  Boston,  July  28, 1798.    He  was  graduated  at 

gad  farther  and  further  below  the  surface  of  Harvard  college  in  1811,  and  after  teaching  in 

the  ground ;  that  is,  the  moisture  is  converted  .  the  Boston  Latin  school  and  as  private  tutor, 

into  ice,  the  effect  of  which,  by  reason  of  its  became  in  1812  instructor  in  rhetoric  and  ora- 

increase  in  bulk,  is  to  burst  the  fibres  of  the  tory  at  Harvard,  an  office  which  he  was  the  first 

plant,  cansing  more  or  less  injury,  according  to  to  hold.    Meantime  he  pursued  the  study  of 

the  delicacy  of  its  organization,  and  the  quantity  theology,  and  in  1815  was  ordained  pastor  of 

of  water  it  may  have  imbibed.    In  the  soil  a  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  This 

BlmUar  result  takes  place  when  by  thawing  the  charge  he  retained  till  ill  health^mpelled  his 

earthy  particles  are   freed  from  the  binding  resignation  of  it  in  1^0.    He  is  the  autlior  of 

•ffect  of  the  disseminated  ice ;   and  when  in  more  than  50  sermons,  published  occasionally, 

the  spring  the  frost  is  said  to  have  come  out  and  also  of  a  volume  of  ^^  Sermons  in  the  Order 

of  the  ground,  its  useful  effect  is  perceived  in  of  a  Twelvemonth"  (Boston,  1852),  none  of 

the  finely  pulverized  state  to  which  it  has  re-  which  had  otherwise  appeared.    lie  has  also 

daoed  the  clods.    This  action  of  the  frost  ex-  contributed  many  articles  to  religious  neriodi- 

tends  also  to  the  disintegration  of  the  rocky  cals,  chiefly  to  the  ^^  Christian  Examiner."  While 

strata,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  powerful  agent  a  student  at  Cambridge  he  delivered  a  poem  at 

in  the  conversion  of  the  solid  materials  of  the  the  installation  of  President  Kirkland,  and  he 

earth  to  the  condition  of  soil.    The  water  pen-  subsequently  contributed  several  versions  from 

etrating  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  there  the  Gennan  and  original  poems  to  tnagazinea, 

freezing  bursts  off  the  layers,  sometimes  throw-  In  1855  a  collection  of  these  was  published  in 

ing  them  violently  to  a  distance  with  an  explo-  Boston  under  the  title  of  '^Metrical  Pieces, 

sion,  as  if  they  had  been  blasted  with  powder.  Translated  and  Original,"  which  aredistinguish- 

The  force  has  even  been  applied  as  a  mechanical  ed,  as  well  as  his  prose  writings,  for  refinement 

power  for  splitting  rocks,  water  being  poured  of  sentiment  and  graceful  expression, 
into  the  seams  and  allowed  to  freeze.    What  is        FROTHINGHAM,  Kiohabd,  Jr.,  an  Ameri-* 

called  white  or  hoar  frost,  which  is  seen  in  cool  can  historian,  Journalist,  and  politician,  bom  in 

mornings  covering  the  ground  and  objects  ex-  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Jan.  81,  1812.      At  an 

posed  to  the  weather,  is  frozen  dew,  formed  early  age  his  attention  was  tnmed  to  politics 

when  the  air  is  not  so  cool  as  to  prevent  the  dew  and  literature,  and  he  formed  a  connection 

fK>m  being  precipitated,  but  when  the  surfaces  with  the  '^Boston  Post,"  of  which  Journal  he 

n|>on  which  it  falls  have  been  reduced  by  radi-  is  yet  one  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  its 

ation  of  heat  (increased  often  by  rapid  evapora-  managing  editor,  and  the  chi^  contributor  to 

tion)  to  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  cause  it  to  its  columns*.    Having  become  known  as  a  po- 

congeal.    Sometimes  the  frost  does  not  appear  litical  writer  and  speaker,  he  was  chosen  to 

untu  after  the  sun  has  risen,  its  rays  having  the  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  in 

effect  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  surface  1889  by  his  native  town,  where  he  has  always 

for  a  time  by  increasing  the  evaporation.    (See  resided.    He  was  reelected  in  1840,  '43,  H9, 

EvAPOBATioN.)     A  bright  morning  sun  may  and  *50.    He  was  during  each  of  these  terms 

thus  ag^avate  the  injurious  effects  of  frost  upon  a  prominent  member  of  the  house,  on  aooonnt 

vegetation.    To  protect  plants  from  frost,  it  is  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  parliament- 

enough  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  ary  law  and  general  history.    In  1850  he 
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dominated  for  the  office  of  representatire  iii  much  liteiitioo*  One  ti  its  maAtd  fSMtant  is 
iDongress  by  the  democrats  of  the  (then)  4th  an  elaborate  attempt  to  Tincboate  the  icpntatioQ 
district)  but  faUed  of  an  election.  In  1851  he  of  Henry  YUL—^OHabd  Bjjbsell,  brother  of 
.was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the  preceding;  an  ardent  aopnorter  of  the  ^^Qx- 
the  democratic  party,  and  had  an  effective  part  ford  movement"  in  the  churai  of  Eof^aiid,  in  its 
in  the  measures  which,  in  1852,  led  to  the  earUer  stages,  born  lljuroh  26k  1808,  died  Feb.  28, 
jQomiDation  of  Gen.  Pierce  for  the  presidency.  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  in 
Mr.  Frothingham  was  elected  one  of  the  dele-  1826  was  elected  to  afoUowahipin  Oriel  college, 
^tes  from  Charlestown  to  the  convention  call-  and  8  years  after  was  ordiuned  i^  the  bldiop  of 
.ed  in  1858  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Massa-  Oxford.  Four  Tolumesof  RemaJni^'*  mmt  up 
chusetts.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  extracts  from  his  jonraalB,  cocreipondenoe, 
of  that  body,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  and  writings,  in  which  may  be  aeen  the  rimpliga* 
Judiciary,  banking,  corporations,  the  qualifica-  ty  and  sincerity  of  his  oharactor,  and  the  Roman 
tions  of  voters,  the  frame  of  government,  the  tendenciesof  the  Oxford  moveiMiiteveii  at  that 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  militia.  For  early  period  were  pubUahed  in  London  in  1888. 
many  years  he  has  been  a  powerful  writer  on  FROZEN  OOEAN,a  term  aoroatimea  wed  to 
banking^  and  his  opinions  wiUi  regard  to  it  have  denote  those  bodies  of  water  near  tfia  polar  re- 
been  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  gions  in  which  vast  mstsei  of  ioa  an  found 
In  1851,  and  in  the  two  following  years,  he  floating.  (See  AntabouDi  and  ABono.) 
filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  Charlestown,  and  FRUIT,  that  oi^gan  of  a  plant  wUeh  oontains 
declined  a  4th  term.  His  *'  History  of  Charles-  the  seeds.  The  term  is  nsea  in  rsforaDoa  toevery 
town"  was  published  in  1848.  In  1849  appear-  kind  of  plant  which  prodooet  aeeda  or  aeedlike 
ed  his  ^History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  and  of  bodies,  which,  if  not  true  aeedai  answer  UMaame 
the  Battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  end  in  reproducing  the  apaoiea,  Thna  the  nm 
Hill,"  which  quickly  i>assed  to  a  second  edition,  or  capsule  of  a  moss,  the  i^patiUetiMiof  a  lidheo, 
No  monograph  on  the  American  revolution  the  peritheeitim  of  a  flmgns,  the  yjnanyiwi  of 
has  greater  merit,  and  it  is  regarded  as  of  the  an  alga, the  areA^afifttfl»<tf  a teiCara  toefkntts 
highest  authority  both  in  this  country  and  in  of  these  several  khoda  of  plants.  Thepiatilofa 
Europe.  Mr.  Frothingham  is  understood  to  be  flower,  which  ia  in  the  oentrn  of  the  hloaioni, 
now  engaged  on  another  historical  work.  He  itself  a  modified  ka^  folda  itself  into  n  hoUkfw 
la  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  so-  chamber  called  the  ovarimttf  and  when  this 
ciety,  holding  in  it  the  office  of  treasurer,  which  has  swelled  and  grown  to  matoritgry  beeomes 
he  has  discharged  for  several  years.  the  fruit  Even  in  the  lowest  ordrn  <tf  vesfr' 
FR0nDE,^AME8  Akthont,  an  English  his^  tables,  there  is  something  answering  to  the  pisSl; 
tprion,  a  scm  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Froude,  bom  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  tlia  ripened  pktiL  Hie 
at  Dartington  rectory,  Totness,  Devonshire,  in  shape  and  consistenoe  of  tlie  indt  dmld  bode- 
1818.  In  1886  he  entered  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  pendent  on  the  natore  of  the  pistil;  hot  if  it 
•He  took  his  degree  in  1840,  and  2  years  after  ob-  differs,  the  canses  are  to  be  immd  to  ea^an- 
tained  the  chancellor's  prize  tor  an  English  es-  sion,  development,  or  aoppreerion  of  soine  par- 
eay,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Exeter  college,  ticularportionaof  it.  Tbetermfhotiineonuncn 
Mr.  Froude's  sympathy  with  the  high  church  language,  and  in  hortiooltonlboolcsi  signifies  tlie 
views  which  then  prevailed  led  him  to  entertain  matur^  envelopes  of  the  seeds,  SH«h  as  the  ap- 
the  idea  of  studying  for  the  ministry ;  and  he  pie,  pear,  peach,  nuts,  Ao. ;  budb  in  hotniy«  as 
proceeded  so  Dar  as  to  be  ordained  deacon  in  we  have  seen,  the  term  ia  more  extsniTe^and 
1845.  But  he  never  undertook  any  clerical  at  the  same  time  more  naloraL  Hie  firoiti  then, 
dut}',  and  soon  abandoned  theology  for  liters-  being  the  ripened  pistil,  we  ahooid  expeot  to  see 
tare.  In  1847  he  published  a  volume  of  stories,  some  trace  of  this  upon  the  fimit ;  and  sneh  is  the 
.entitled  ^'  The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,"  and  in  case,  even  in  those  fhiits  nsoallj  csUed  seeds  or 
1849  ^*The  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  a  well  written  grains,  as  the  withered  silky  thread  on  In^aa 
but  gloomy  book,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  com,  or  the  remains  of  the  snnunit  of  the  pirtil 
throw  doubt  on  the  usual  theories  of  revealed  on  the  triangnlar  graina  of  the  se4ge  grssMi^ 
religion.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  which  are  also  seen  in  the  withered  eje  of  ^te 
book,  Mr.  Froude  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  apple.  Some  of  the  most  Joior  of  ne  pnlpy 
was  obliged  to  give  up  an  appointment  which  fruits,  according  to  hortionltnrsf  nomensbtorei 
he  had  received  to  a  teachership  in  Tasma-  are  merely  the  ealjrx  monstrootly  devdoped, 
jn&.  For  2  or  8  years  he  wrote  almost  con-  and  in  tiie  apple^  qninoe,  near^  and  iStm  liksu  the 
stantiy  for  "  Fraser's  Magazine"  and  the  "  West-  hulls  containing  tne  seeds  are  the  oarpsQsiy 
minster  Beview."  One  of  his  articles  in  the  ovarium  and  its  cells.  The  ripened  ovarinm, 
latter  on  the  book  of  Job  has  been  reprinted  thus  changed,  bears  the  title  of  pericnm  sind  is 
in  a  separate  form.  In  1856  the  first  2  volumes  composed  of  8  layers,  readily  sesn  ia  the  pencil,. 
of  his  ^^  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  where  the  akin  is  the  eplQerp,tlie  poi^isflie 
Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabetli^  appeared,  saroocarp,  and  the  stone  is  tlie  endoosip.  Tbs 
and  in  1858  the  8d  and  4th.  The  materials  for  seed  is  still  withUi,  and  ibnns  the  komd  of 
this  work  are  mainly  derived  from  the  public  the  stone.  Even  these  distinotioas  do  not  ssdst 
documents  of  the  time,  and  the  boldness  and  in  all  fridttf  whieh  hare  perieaipei  oivsrics 
originality  of  the  author's  views  hft^  attracted  at  flrst^  fi»r  they  naf  W  A  ftsed  i£t»oae  wdf 
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Ibrm  ralMstsDoe,  as  in  tlie  not,  hardening  into  a  asylums,  and  infirmaries  of  the  tJiUted  IBngdom. 
woodj  shell  J  for  example,  the  hazel  nut  and  No  prisoner  who  had  onoe  been  under  their 
aoortL.  Fmits  are  divided  into  two  classes,  snperintoidence  was  allowed  ever  to  be  lost 
simple  and  multiple.  The  simple  are  the  result  sight  ot  Those  under  sentence  of  transport* 
of  one  flower,  as  the  apple,  &o, ;  the  multiple  ation  were  supplied  with  religious  books,  and 
are  the  result  of  seversd  flowers,  as  the  pine-  a  more  fayorable  treatment  of  them  wasobtamed 
l^Ie,  where  each  eye  or  pip  bears  on  its  sum-  from  succesdve  ministriA  From  1837  to  1842 
init  some  trace  of  the  pistil,  and  the  entire  flower  Mrs*  Fry  made  several  Journeys  in  France  and 
spikes  have  grown  together  into  a  fleshy  mass,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  visiting  prisons, 
FBY,  Elizabeth,  an  English  philanthropist,  and  expounding  her  plans  of  improvement  to 
l>om  in  Bramerton,  near  Norwich,  May  21, 1780,  the  public  authorities.  The  baron  de  Qerondo 
t^sd  in  Bamsgate,  Oct.  12, 1845.  She  was  the  was  her  companion  through  the  hospitals  of 
daughter  of  John  Gumey,  a  wealthy  merchant  Paris.  The  poet  Orabbe  addressed  to  her  the 
and  banker  of  Norwich,  and  one  of  her  brothers  lines,  which  appear  also  in  his  '^  Maid^s  Story'^ : 
was  the  author  J.  J.  Gumey.  The  family  be- 
longed to  the  society  of  Friends,  but  did  not  2^,  ^  ^^•^^  •  wift,  •  in«th«r,  go 

«;iwl«^  <.»-i^i«  *^  fi*/  ^^^..^  «^  ♦il^  »«««.  ^ui.^^  ***  gloomy  Bcenes  of  wratchedneM  and  woe  ; 

aonere  Stncuy  to  tne  usages  of  tne  sect  eitner  she  aoogbt  her  wej  through  all  things  rile  tfid  h«e^ 

In  dress,  language,  or  social  habits.    Elizabeth  And  mede»  prison  •reUgtouspiaoe: 

wlUi  her  e  Bi«te»  dressed  and  conversed  gayly,  ^'^^^^^l^^^^'^i^^if^ 
and  took  part  in  many  of  the  social  amusements 

of  Norwich,  which  she  even  introduced  into  She  was  greatly  uded  in  her  arduous  labors  br 

Earlham  hidl,  her  flither^s  country  residence,  an  exquisitely  sweet  and  soothing  voice,  whicm 

At  the  age  of  17  she  visited  London  in  the  at  once  subdued  the  most  intractable  nature.— 

height  of  tiie  season,  attended  theatres  and  the  See  *^  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  Extracts 

opera,  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Inchbald,  from  her  Journals  and  Letters;  edited  by  Two 

Amelia  Opie,  and  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  of  her  Daughters"  (2  vols.,  London,  184'0. 

and  took  especial  delight,  as  she  herself  says,  m  FRY,  William  Hrnbt,  an  American  com- 

^  scandal  and  grand  company."    In  1798  an  poser  and  journalist,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Aug: 

American  Quaker,  William  savery,  who  was  1815.    His  father,  William  Fry,  was  proprietor 

tnvcdling  in  England  on  a  religious  mission,  of  the  "  National  Gazette"  newspaper  oi  Phila- 

preached  in  the  Friends'  meeting  house  at  Nor-  delphia.  The  son  was  educated  in  his  native  dty 

wioh.    The  assembly  consisted  of  about  200  per-  ana  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  college,  Emmitsburg, 

tons,  among  whom  were  the  7  Earlham  ladies,  Md.    His  aptitude  for  musical  acquirements  waa 

and  Savery  was  astonished  and  pained  to  find  very  early  apparent,  and  his  studies  in  this  dire<> 

himself  in  presence  of  the  gayest  company  of  tion  were  guided  by  Mr.  Leopold  Meignen.    His 

Quakers  he  had  ever  seen.    As  he  lamented  in  first  orchestatd  productions  were  4  overtures  per- 

hia  discourse  the  departure  of  the  ancient  plain-  formed  by  the  philharmonic  society  of  Philaydel- 

iiesB  and  gravity  of  the  sect,  Elizabeth  was  pro-  phia  in  1885,  for  which  the  composer  received  an 

fbundly  afiected,  and  subsequent  discourses  and  honorary  medal  from  the  society.    "  The  Bridal 

conversations  with  the  preacher  contributed  to  of  Dunure"  and  ^'  Aurelia,"  his  first  two  operas^ 

her  change  to  the  strict  piety  and  usages  of  a  have  never  been  represented,  although  selectioDa 

**  plain  Friend."   In  1800  she  was  married  to  Jo-  from  them  have  been  given  in  concerts,  lectureiL 

seph  Fry.  whose  family  belonged  to  the  strict  sec-  &c.    In  1889  he  became  regularly  connected 

tion  of  tne  Quakers,  and  she  afterward  resided  with  the  *^  National  Gazette."    In  1844  he  was 

in  London,  till  in  1809  she  removed  to  Plasket  engaged  as  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  '*  Ledger** 

house,  Essex.    In  1810  she  became  a  minister  when  the  native  American  riots  raged.    He 

among  the  Quakers,  and  in  1818  made  her  first  afterward  wrote  for  the  Philadelphia  *'  Sun.^ 

Visit  to  Newgate  prison,  where  she  witnessed  In  1845  the  opera  of  ^'  Leonora"  was.  written 

nearly  800  women  crowded  together  in  rags  and  by  him  for  the  Seguin  troupe,  and  was  pn> 

filth,  without  bedding,  and  suffering  afi  the  duced  in  June  of  that  year  at  the  Oheatout 

Sivations  and  neglect  of  the  old  prison  system,  street  theatre.     An  Italian  version  was  psr- 

er-  liveliest  sympathies  were  awakened,  and  formed  in  the  q>rinff  of  1858  at  the  academy 

she  supplied  them  with  clothing,  and  did  all  that  of  music  in  New  York.    In  1846  Mr,  Frj  vidted 

was  then  in  her  power  to  ameliorate  their  con-  Europe,  and  remained  there  6  years,  residing 

tlition.    After  several  other  visits  in  1817,  she  chiefiy  in  Paris,  and  correcraonding  with  tha 

succeeded  in  establishing  a  school  and  manufac-  New  York  ^'  Tribune,"  the  Philadelphia  ^  Led«- 

tory  within  the  prison,  organized  a  ladies'  asso-  ger,"  and  other  newspapera.    Mr.  ¥rj  retiuii* 
dation  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and,  ed  to  America  in  1852.     In  the  same  year 

thenceforward  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  he  delivered  ia  New  York  a  series  of  10  leo- 

promotion  of  prison  reform.     Within  a  few  tures  on  the  history  of  musia    Two  new  mn- 

years  she  personally  inspected  prisons  in  many  phonies,  '*llie  Breaking  Heart"  and  ^A  Vaj 

parts  of  Great  Britain,  extending  the  improve-  m  the  Country,"  were  written  aa  illuatria- 

ments  which  had  already  been  introduced  into  tions  for  these  lectures  by  Mr*  Fry.    TImnl 

Newgate,  and  instituting  committees  for  visiting  with  two  other  qrmphoiiiee,  ^  Santa  dans"  and 

female  prisoners.    Her  influence  was  apparent  ^'  Ohilde  Harold,"  were  also  soon  after  jdajed 

in  most  of  the  gaob)  houses  of  correction,  lunatic  by  M.  JuUien'a  oroheatra  in  ^rariona  parts  of  tha 
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United  States.    Mr,  Fry^s  next  oompoBition  was  Hnmboldt  and  Booplaiidy  and  finfe  known  in 

the  mnsio  to  an  ode  written  £>r  the  opening  of  England  in  1828.    The  cofjmboae  fiidMia  (F. 

the  great  indnstrial  exhibition  at  New  York  in  eorffiMJUra,  Buia  and  Pavon)  liaa  aomewhat 

1853.    His  last  published  musical  work  was  a  4-angled  branches,  (»posita^  petiolate^  obloog- 

Stdbat  Mat&tj  composed  in  1855  with  full  orohes-  lanceolatOi  almoat  entire  leaTea ;  theflowan  are 

tral  and  yocal  score  for  performance  at  the  New  2  inches  long,  scarlet^  «id  hang  down  in  beanti- 

York  academy.    His  most  recently  performed  fol  corymlw ;  an  elegant  ahrnb  aboot  t  feet  hj^ 

works  are  some  violin  quartettes.  Since  his  re-  native  of  Pern  about  OUnoao  and  Hnna.   P, 

turn  from  Europe  Mr.  Frv  has  been  attached  to  fulgenM^  a  Meidoan  ipeoieai  ia  aomewhataimilar, 

the  staff  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune.*'    He  has  and  of  magnifident  proportiona.    The  tree-like 

also  become  known  as  a  political  orator,  and  as  fuchsia  ijf.  arhcroMiwi^  not  nnfreqaeotly  attains 

a  popular  lecturer  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  a  height  of  15  feet ;  •  its  branohea  aie  amooth,  the 

FUOHS,  or  FuoHsius,  Lkonhabd,  a  German  leaves  disposed  in  whoris  %A  tluea^oval-oUoog, 

botanist  and  physician,  born  in  Wemding,  Swa-  acuminated  at  both  end%  petJolata,  qnite  eo- 

bia,  Jan.  17, 1501,  died  May  10, 1566.  He  studied  tire ;  the  panicle  terminal,  tnehotomooiL  nearly 

at  Erfurt  and  Ingolstadt,  adopted  the  doctrines  naked ;  the  calyx  fonnel-dumdi  with  the  lob^ 

of  Luther,  became  in  1526  professor  of  medicine  ovate-acute,  spreadingly  raflnadi  aa  are  idso 

at  Ingolstadt,  and  in  1528  first  physician  to  the  the  petals :  a  native  gI  Mexioob    The  graoeful 

margrave  of  Anspach,  and  held  the  chair  of  med-  fuchsia  (K  gracilii^  lindley)  haa  the  branches 

icine  at  Tubingen  from  1585  till  his  deatk   He  finely  pubescent,  leaves  oppoaitei  mooth,  on 

contributed  much  toward  overthrowing  the  an-  long  petioles ;  the  flowers  with  eonvolntSi  re- 

thority  of  the  Arab  physicians  and  to  restorinff  tuse  calyx,  lobes  of  a  soariet  eolor,  and.  the  pe- 

the  Greeks  to  honor.    As  a  botanist  he  corrected  tals  purple.  There  are  others^  at  one  time  mudi 

many  current  errors  in  the  nomenclature  of  esteemed,  auch  as  F.  ctmka^  F»  maenttemmukf 

plants.    An  American  plant,  the  fuehsia^  bears  F,  globcic^  F.  exeartieaiu^  low  ahmba  fit  for 

ids  name.    He  wrote  a  great  number  of  medical  bedding  out  in  open  ground  in  the  summer; 

and  botanical  works,  of  which  the  most  impor-  others  6  and  8  feet  high,  and  olhera  atill  from 

tant  is  a  ffistaria  Stirpium  (fol.,  Basel,  1542).  12  to  16  feet,  such  aa  the  i^ietahma  fuchsia 

FUCHSIA,  popularly  (^ed  Eabdbop,  a  {F,  apetala^  Ruiz  and  PavokX  '^  ^*  ortovi- 
genus  of  ornamental  and  very  showy  plants,  eens.  It  would  be  difficulti  if  not  impoaMble,  to 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  onagracea.  determine  at  this  time  from  what  aonroea  the 
T(ie  flowers  of  the  fuchsia  have  the  tube  of  the  present  highly  reputed  varietiea  have  been  ob- 
calyx  drawn  out  and  4-cleft  at  the  apex ;  within  tuned ;  yet  probably  the  speoiea  we  have  dted 
there  are  4  petals  of  a  different  color,  8  stamens,  and  briefly  described,  and  which  were  among 
and  a  threadlike  pistiL  The  fruit  is  a4-valved,  the  first  known  in  Europe,  were  the  narents. 
4-celled,  many-seeded  berry,  which  is  ovate-  A  writer  in  the  "  Gardener'a  Maraginy*  (Lon- 
globose  or  oblong  in  shape.  The  species  are  don)  thinks  that  many,  at  the  time  of  hia  com- 
low  shrubs,  having  usually  opposite  leaves,  the  munication,  may  have  come  from  J!  €oetinta 
flowers  borne  upon  single  axillary  pedicels,  and  F,  arhoraeeiUf  aa  he  found  on  e^qteriment 
though  sometimes  they  are  disposed  in  racemes  tiiat  certain  species  ming^  fr^^jT*  <u>d  that 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Perhaps  the  his-  other  species  do  not.  The  taller-growing  kinda 
tory  of  no  other  greenhouse  plant  presents  so  are  freouently  tndned  to  sui^e  atemi^  and  liontt 
many  interesting  items  as  do  the  changes  pro-  superb-looking  objects  foe  the  oooaenratory. 
duced  by  the  hybridizing  and  rearing  of  new  The  late  Mr.  Downing*  in  hia  ^Latteis  from 
varieties  of  this  elegant  flower.  Loudon,  in  his  England,"  speaks  of  "  fricbriaa  grown  like  itand- 
*^  Encyclopedia  of  Plants"  (1820),  gives  only  4  ard  roses  to  a  wonderful  aiae,  with  atraight 
species  and  a  single  variety ;  and  in  his  "  Ar-  stems  16  feet  high,  and  branching  into  apread- 
boretum  and  Fruticetum"  (1844)  he  gives  21  ing  and  dependent  heada.  covered  with  pan- 
apecies.  A  writer  in  the  "  Penny  Cydopiedia"  dent  flowers."  He  thougnt  the  F.  earoZoiia, 
(supplement)  enumerates  50  species  as  the  num-  among  many  kinds,  waa  the  flneat  aort  for  thia 
ber  aescribed ;  and  the  flower  ct^ogues  of  the  treatment.  Old  planta  which  have  flowered 
present  time  (1859)  furnish  double  the  number  can  be  taken  up  on  approach  of  firoati  and 
of  the  choicest  varieties  only.  For  many  years  kept  through  the  winter  in  rather  dij  aand  in 
the  only  kind  known  in  the  United  States  was  any  cellar  which  doea  not  freeae ;  mi  when 
the  F.  eoccinea  from  Chili,  considered,  not  more  planted  out  in  May  in  good  acnl,  in  aome  moist 
than  20  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  shady  place,  they  will  prove  great  omamanta  to 
plants,  conspicuous  for  its  axillary  and  drooping  gardens.  The  taller  tindai  whioh  have  been 
flowers,  with  scarlet  calyx  and  violet-colored  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  turned  out  of  their  pota 
petals.  We  have  lost  sight  of  this  older  kind  *  into  the  border,  wocdd  perhaija  do  better  atiH ; 
m  collections.  The  small-leaved  fuchsia  (F,  and  cuttings  put  in  for  blooining  planta  on  the 
microphylla)  has  pubescent  branches,  with  op-  previous  summer,  making  thrifty  yoong  atoek% 
posite,  small,  elliptic-oblong,  acutish  toothed,  are  very  elegant  when  truned  for  outdoor  hloe- 
glabrous,  slightly  ciliated  leaves;  the  flowers  soming.  The  larger-flowered  sorts  are  eonaiderad 
have  a  scarlet  calyx  and  deep  red  petals,  bios-  preferable,  though  mai^  of  theamaller-flowered 
aoming  from  June  to  September.  It  was  found  are  exceeding  ipnadvl  and  nniqne  foi-  pot  oni- 
on the  volcanic  mountain  Jorullo  in  Mexico  by  ture.    Some  vanetiea  hnve  laigia  while-ealyzed 
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and  teariei-eorolled  blooms,  and  are  nnsnrpasa-  oonnt,  among  others,  of  tlie  two  gigantic  species 

ed;  others  (^  equal  size  have  rosy  calyxes ;  and  Leasonia  fucaem  and  the  maera&ytU,     Seen 

by  frealc,  t^e  colors  hare  become  reversed,  the  from  the  snrlkce  in  sailing  over  them,  they  ap- 

eoroDa  bring  white  instead  of  the  calyx,  which  pear  like  groves  of  trees,  their  stems  from  8  to 

\b  red  or  scarlet    As  yet  such  kinds  have  poor,  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  branches  of  the 

wedc^  and  insiffnificant  stems,  foliage,  and  hab-  former  species  spreading  out  and  dividing  into 

a,  and  are  cmtivated  more  as  objects  of  curi-  sprays,  from  which  the  leaves  are  suspended. 
tf  than  of  valne.  Even  approaches  to  striped  Covered  with  parasitic  a]g»,  and  with  numerous 
Arwers  are  being  made ;  and  in  fine,  such  is  the  species  of  adhering  shell-fish,  as  the  chitons  and 
pfx^nsity  to  sport  in  the  fbchsia,  that  almost  patellce,  and  many  Crustacea  and  radiataswarm-" 
any  kind  may  in  time  be  anticipated.  Indeed  mg  among  their  tangled  roots,  while  fish  of  dif* 
tbe  fiMiiity  with  which  the  different  Sorts  im-  ferent  species  are  seen  darting  through  their 
Mgnate  each  other  and  produce  showy  flowers  foliage,  they  remind  one  of  the  coral  reefs  of 
mm  new  seedlings,  the  result  of  the  union,  has  tropical  seas.  Their  stems  strewed  upon  the 
caused  &e  fbchsia  to  take  rank  with  thi&  gera-*  beaches  appear  like  driftwood,  and,  as  they  de- 
iduma  hi  floriculture. — The  uses  of  these  plants  bay,  exhale  an  almost  insufferable  odor  like  that 
seem  to  be  as  yet  very  limited.  The  wood  of  of  putrid  cabbage.  The  maeroty'stU  is  a  single 
J!  eoeeinea  is  used  in  Ghili  to  make  a  black  stem,  without  branches,  vegetating  upon  rocics 
coloring  matter ;  and  the  leaves  and  branches  in  water  not  exceeding  8  or  10  fathoms  in  dep^ ; 
are  used  fbr  some  kinds  of  medicine.  Tlie  ber-  but  when  swept  away  from  these,  it  attaches  it- 
ries  of  J!  micrcphylla  are  venr  sweet.  Those  self  to  rocks  40  fathoms  below  the  Burface,  and 
of  J!  exe&rtieata,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  are  then  elongates  itself  indefinitely.  It  is  seen 
greedily  eaten  by  swine ;  and  so  sweet  are  they  upon  the  beaches  rolled  up  by  the  waves  in 
when  ripe,  that  attempts  have  been  mode  to  in*  great  strands  larger  than  a  man's  body,  entan-> 
troduce  the  species  into  other  similar  regions  as  gled  one  with  another.  The  harbors  about  the 
aa^tfplant  Falkland  islands.  Gape  Horn,  and  Kerguelen 
FuCuS  (Or.  ^Kor,  a  sea  weed),  a  genus  ef  Land,  are  so  filled  with  it  that  boats  can  hardly 
marine  plants  included  with  other  genera  in  the  be  forced  through.  The  gulf  weed  is  a  speciea 
common  name  alges.  Its  relations  have  alreadv  of  fucus-  {F.  natans).  It  u  found  fioating  in  the 
been  described,  and  some  of  the  species  named.  Gulf  stream,  and  in  the  great  tracts  of  the  At* 
in  the  article  Alojee.  Beside  living  species  of  lantic  ocean  called  the  Barsasso  sea  is  collected 
ftfdy  there  are  others  of  particular  interest  fh>m  as  in  the  whirl  of  a  vast  eddy.  It  is  this  sea^ 
tlie  occurrence  of  their  fossil  remains  in  the  most  presenting  boundless  fields  of  floating  weedsi 
ttident  itradfied  rocks,  associated  with  those  of  that  gave  alarm  to  the  sulors  of  Golumbus,  who 
the  oldest  fbrms  of  animal  life,  also  marine,  to  feared  they  might  never  escape  from  its  en« 
whleh  they  no  doubt  served  as  nutriment.  They  tanglements.  Tne  fnci  are  remarkable  among 
are  abundantly  met  with  in  the  sandstones  of  vegetables  for  the  large  amount  of  inorganio 
the  Appalachians,  covering  the  surface  of  the  matter  or  ash  they  afford.  It  is  from  this  ash 
alaba  with  irregularly  shaped  ridges.  The  flag-  that  the  principal  supply  of  the  carbonato  of 
atones  obtained  from  the  Portage  group  of  tiie  soda  of  conunerce,  ciuled  soda  ash,  has  until  re- 
New  York  system  so  abound  with  them,  that  cently  been  obtained.  Pr.  Thomson  states  that 
the  fossils  are  seen  in  every  village  where  these  the  gulf  weed,  which  he  caUs  Sarganum  vulgareif 
■tones  are  used  for  the  sidewt&s.  They  are  contains  22.58  per  cent,  of  ash ;  iLepadinapO' 
Mrtleularly  noted  in  the  streets  of  Geneva,  N.  vonia,  after  drying,  84.75  per  cent  They  also 
I  •  (See  Hall's  **  Geology  of  New  York,"  p.  yield  iodide  of  sodium,  and  various  salts  of  Kme. 
242.)  The  fbssil  fnci  of  the  most  ancient  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash.  Along  the  coast  of 
fbrmations,  according  to  A.  Brongniart,  are  the  British  isles,  especially  on  the  snores  of  Ayr- 
moat  nearly  related  to  existing  species,  which  shire,  the  plants  are  collected  in  large  quantities 
bdong  to  tropical  climates ;  but  the  forms  of  after  storms.  They  form  a  valuable  manure,  and 
marine  vegetation  found  fossil  in  the  rocks  of  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  the  poorer  dassea 
tiie  secondjEiry  and  tertiary  formation  resemble  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  this  material 
those  now  living  in  temperate  climates. — ^Ilie  for  the  cultivation  of  their  potatoes.  It  is  car- 
living  species  of  fnci  found  about  the  islands  off  ried  to  Gslway  from  Slyne  Head,  50  to  60  m,  die* 
the  southern  extremity  of  South  America  are  tant.  and  is  then  conveyed  sometimes  80  m.  into 
80  remarkable  as  to  deserve  particular  notice,  the  interior.  It  is  used  raw  as  a  top  dressings 
They  grow  up  from  deeply  sunken  rocks,  and  and  the  ash  for  the  under  crop.  The  nlant  alM 
nntiad  over  the  surface  of  Uie  ocean,  presenting  serves  as  a  fuel  for  the  poorer  people,  and  ia 
the  appearance  of  extensively  inundated  mead-  sometimes  cooked  for  the  food  called  dulse, 
ows.  Ships  penetrate  with  difficulty  through  Long  before  it  was  known  to  contain  iodine  it 
the  obstructions  they  present.  The  stems  grow  was  esteemed  a  purifier  of  the  blood  and  effiear 
very  rapidly,  and  have  been  known  to  attain  cious  in  warding  off  or  curing  scorbutio  or 
the  length  of  700  feet;  Lamouroux  describes  glandular  affections.  The  Icelanders  also  vm 
them  as  even  exceeding  800  feet  Dr.  J.  D.  different  species  of  the  fhcua  for  food.  T&a 
Hooker,  in  the  ^'Boteny  of  the  Antarctic  Yoy-  |>lants  are  washed  in  fresh  water,  then  dried, 
age  of  H.  M.  Discovery  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  when  they  give  out  a  white  powdenr  aobstaiioe 
in  tiie  Yean  1889-'48,"  gives  an  interesting  ac-  called  mannite,  sweet  and  palatable.    This  la 
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collected  and  packed  away  in  tight  casks,  and  all  vegetable  as  wall  aa  animal  bodiei  aie  the 
is  afterward  eaten  with  muk,  fish,  or  rye  floor,  food  of  the  growing  foreata^  awept  tbroagh  th«ir 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  said  to  he  very  fond  of  this  leares  hr  tha  four  wioda  of  heayen,  whioh  hare 
substance.  Carrageen  moss  and  the  edible  birds'  gathered  them  up  from  all  qnartan— still  the 
nests  are  derived  from  fnoi.    Bromine  and  io-  annual  growth  is  so  widely  distributed,  that  the 
dine  are  prepared  from  its  ash  or  kelp.  portion  avulable  for  the  wants  of  man  would 
FUEGO.    See  Tebba  DEL  FuEoo.  not  long  prove  soffioient.  The  defioiem^  is  amply 
FUEL  (Fr.  /<w,  fire,  contracted  from  &p.futeg0^  supplied  by  tiie  vast  stores  of  fiiel  laid  op  from  re- 
Lat  fociu^  fireplace),  the  material  used  for  motoagesinbedaof  mhieralooid.  Thongh  these 
producing  heat  by  combustion.    The  term  is  are  by  no  means  inexhaustible^  their  extant  is 
commonly  applied  only  to  substances  originally  proved  to  be  anffioient  to  Justify  *  leUanoe  upon 
derived  from  the  growth  of  plants,  as  wood,  peat^  them  for  many  hundred  years  to  eome^  wnen 
charcoal,  coke,  and  the  various  kinds  of  mineral  we  may  safely  trust  that  tiie  need  of  faMfymfm 
coal.    Even  thus  limited,  it  might  properly  in-  supplies  of  fuel  will  no  kxo^ger  be  ftlt  I^maii|  or 
elude  the  inflammable  gases,  which  are  used  of  wul  b#  furnished  from  some  other  sooroe  of 
late  for  the  sake  of  the  heat  generated  by  their  whioh  we  are  now  ignorant.    Wood,  the  most 
combustion.    The  oils,  animal  fat,  wax,  alcohol,  universally  known  vuie^  of  fbel,  presents  itself 
&c,  are  to  some  extent  employed  for  the  same  in  forms  and  qualities  vaiying  wiUi  the  treOi 
purpose,  and  might  be  treated  as  species  of  fuel,  and  to  some  extent  with  the  part  of  tibis  from 
But  in  the  present  article  reference  wiU  be  made  which  it  is  obtained.    It  ia  mine  m  of  several 
only  to  the  materials  included  in  the  popular  use  compounds — ^the  woody  tissue  or  llpdn,  the 
of  the  term ;  and  these  we  propose  to  treat  only  sap,  and  the  alkaline  and  ettrthj  matters  whioh 
in  relation  to  their  comparative  values  as  articles  remain  after  combustion  aa  its  sdu    It  also  oon- 
of  fuel,  referring  for  further  details  respecting  tains  a  variable  proportion  of  water.    Tha  first 
each  to  its  own  place  in  this  work. — Some  kind  two  named  are  its  combustible  in|predieoti^  npon 
of  fuel  has  always  been  an  article  of  prime  ne-  which  its  value  as  friel  depends;  uA  d  these 
cessity  to  man,  at  least  from  the  time  when  he  the  lig^in  is  of  chief  importance.  oAan  eonsti- 
began  to  prepare  his  food  by  the  heat  of  fire,  or  tnting  in  thoroughly  dried  wooa  W  per  ceot» 
hod  learned  to  prize  its  comfortable  warmth  in  or  more  of  its  weight.    Tet  it  jb  not  toe  ingra- 
the  cold  of  winter.    His  dependence  upon  it  is  dient  which  gives  to  the  wood  its  distinetive 
shown  by  the  substitutes  he  makes  use  of  in  character^  except  so  fiur  as  tidi  dq;>ends  on  its 
passing  through  the  barren  wastes  left  by  nature  density,  for  pure  lignin,  iireed  from  the  matters 
without  fuel  or  water.    The  dung  of  the  camel,  soluble  in  water,  aloohoX  or  aDcaUesy  is  of  nni- 
dried  in  the  sun,  is  gathered  for  fuel;  and  in  form  compoution  in  all  woods  and  kevea.    The 
parts  of  China  and  other  eastern  countries,  the  sap  and  the  matters  it  brings  with  it  differ  in 
dung  of  cows  and  horses  is  collected  and  mixed  the  different  woods ;  on  those  ef  the  pine  fun- 
into  balls,  with  dust  of  coal,  refuse  vegetable  Hy  the  sap  bestows  thdr  resimos  nropertieB. 
matters,  and  clay ;  these  baUs  are  an  article  of  on  the  oak  its  tannin,  Ac,  and  on  the  MMh  and 
trafiic,  and  in  China  are  transported  upon  the  birch  the  peculiar  extraottve  matters  wUohdis- 
canals  to  distant  places.    As  man  gained  experi-  tinguiah  these.  Its  oompoaitioa  ia  not  materially 
ence  in  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  materials  different  in  the  proportions  of  carboOt  hydrogen, 
around  him,  the  applications  of  fuel  to  supply  his  and  oxygen  from  that  of  the  lignin ;  bat  the  ar- 
increased  wants  were  greatly  multipliea.    By  rangement  of  these  elementaiaraehaatoprodnee 
means  of  it  clay  was  converted  into  better  bricks  a  variety  of  componnda  of  different  properties. 
than  those  baked  in  the  sun,  limestone  was  burned  Its  proportion  is  small  in  the  mass  of  the  wood, 
for  cement,  and  the  ores  were  made  to  give  up  and  is  variable  in  the  different  seasons.  .In  the 
the  valuable  metals  they  held  concealed ;  and  spring  it  fiows  freely  throu^  the  veasels,  bring- 
the  subsequent  treatment  of  these  for  obtaining  ing  life  and  vigor  to  the  tiee,  and  this  is  there- 
the  articles  they  were  fitted  to  produce  was  also  fore  the  season  for  felling  uie  tree  when  the 
wholly  dependent  on  the  use  of  fuel.    So  from  object  is  to  secure  the  prindples  contained  in  the 
the  fruits  of  the  field  were  obtained  by  various  sap;  but  on  account  of  the  inoreased  qunfltT 
processes,  dependent  on  the  combustion  of  fueL  of  water  present,  the  wood  is  not  so  weH  adapted 
new  products,  the  continued   preparation  ot  for  fuel  as  in  its  drier  condition  in  the  wintsr* 
which  adds  not  a  little  to  its  value.    But  the  Bditlbler  found  that  the  ash  tree  feDed  in  Jan- 
modem  discovery  of  its  being  the  most  avail-  uar^  oontained  of  water  28.8  parta,  while  that 
able  source  of  motive  power  has  given  to  it  a  cut  in  April  oontained  88.6  parta;  thesvoaoiors, 
new  importance  hardly  inferior  to  that  derived  88.6  in  January,  and  40.8  in  April ;  tne  white 
from  its  other  uses,  causing  it  to  contribute  more  fir,  62.T  and  61.0.  As  the  expulsion  ctf  the  walsr 
than  all  the  other  resources  of  nations  to  their  present  involves  the  consumption  <^  Si  portion 
wealth  and  prosperity.    The  questions  then  of  of  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  the  more  thoraigi^ 
its  supply  and  most  economical  application  are  this  is  air-dried  or  seasoned,  the  greater  is  ite 
of  the  highest  interest — ^Its  original  source,  as  heat-producing  power.     As  it   driea  it  loses 
already  stated,  is  vegetable  growth;  but  although  sometimes  )  of  its  weight,  yet  from  20  to  S(^ 
the  provisions  of  nature  are  such  that  the  mar  per  cent,  of  that  which  remains  ismoistmeb    If 
tcriols  that  supply  this  can  never  fail — ^inasmuch  this  be  dl  expelled  by  methoda  eareAiDT  oon- 
as  the  products  of  the  decay  or  combustion  of  tiived  to  effeot  tUs  withont  altering  thexeiatioos 


«f  tiw  oUiw  Murtitaaits,  Qie  inxxl  wiQ  Rbsorb  The  graTlty  of  vood  Taries  gres%  with  the 

from  tb«  ^  10  ^  oect  or  more  of  moistare.  different  apedes,  and  also  vith  its  condition  as 

Hm  mean  qnanbty  of  by^ometrio  water  in  100  to  dryaess.    Though  the  solid  fibre  ia  heaTier 

rrta  <^Tarions*pecimen3  of  wood  iathos  given  than  water,  the  ur  contained  in  the  oella  baoys 

the  tr«atiM  of  Richardson  and  Ronalds ;  in  np  Ae  wood,  and  oausea  it  commonly  to  flo^ 

001^  wood  the  MaaoDing  would  not  have  heen  Asthe fibre  is theheaTiestingredient,  a  greater 

W  efltatoal  aa  In  the  tpedmeos  employed :  weight  in  diy  wood  indieatce  «  greater  propor- 

RvhuH    Mip-niDn  tkon  of  woody  or  combnatible  matter.    Bnt  even 

»ia_a>(itoifcDtac.  wuu.        ■HdL  an  approximate  comparative  determination  of 

Tnak  irood m  M  tbe  qnantitj  of  this  ia   attended  with   macli 

Tmli  toSii'Vi^"::".:::.::::!!  M  nncerUOnty,    IhefoUowingtablegiveBthe  ape- 

1^  tiiKi  aui.  cino  cravitiea  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood 

jS  IT  named,  according  to  the  experiments  of  tbe  beat 

iut  f  antborities: 


ToQDC  tmnoli  vood. . . 


nnezperhnenta  of  Wcniek  are  not  considered  weight  in  English  ponnda  of  one  onbio  foot  of 
•oaMnrateasthoaeofHartigandWinbler.  Hib  each  bind,  air^rieo,  the  mean  only  being  giv- 
aaiKplee  were  dried  in  an  oven  bo  long  as  they  en  of  the  two  extremes  of  tbe  original  table. 
eoBunned  to  loee  weif^bt,  and  the  apecifio  gTav>  The  ezperimenta  of  MarcnB  Bull  npon  Amer- 
itrwoatbentokenby  immersing  them  in  water,  icao  woods  were  condnoted  with  great  nioety, 
WioUer'a  experiments  were  npon  exact  cubic  the  specific  gravity  of  each  being  taken  by 
Inch  samples,  nniformlj  dried  for  S  months  in  a  coating  the  dry  sample  with  a  vamlab  of  tbe 
heated  chamber  and  weighed  ia  the  air.  There-  eame  weight  as  water,  tbns  retaining  the  air  ia 
eentexperimentBofEannarsh,m&denponwoodg  the  cells.  The  following  teble  ia  contained  in 
in  the  green  state  and  in  the  dried  atate,  give  the  bis  original  memoir,  read  April  7,  1826,  and 
following  resnlts;  pnhliahed  in  the  "Tranaaotionsof  tbe  Amerioan 

• Philosophical  Society"  (voL  liL,  new  series,  -p^ 

1-60).  This  gives  the  weight  of  a  cord  of  woM 
as  it  shodd  be  pnt  op,  tbe  interstitial  matter 
even  then  aroonnting  to  M  parts  in  100  of  the 
whole  bulk ;  as  it  often  maon  exceed*  this,  the 
measnre  affords  an  estimate  of  tbe  qnanti^  ot 
woody  matter,  evea  nwre  nneertain  than  woald 
be  the  estimate  by  waght,  variable  as  tfais  baa 
been  abown  to  be.  Tbe  anannment  of  tbe 
colnrona  ia  as  fbBows:  A,  q>e^&c  gravi^;  Bt 
lbs.  avolrdnpoia  in  one  cord;  Cloharooal  in  100 
parte  of  dry  wood  by  weight;  D,  speotSo  grar- 
ityof  drycoal;  £,lbk  of  dtycoalinonabnahel; 

F,  Iba.  of  dry  coal  ttata  one  eord  of  dry  wood; 

G,  bosbds  of  coal  from  one  cord  of  drr  wood; 
E,  time  in  honrs  and  minutes  dnring  which  10* 
of  heat  were  maintained  In  the  room  by  tbe 
combnstion  of  1  lb,  of  eaob  wood ;  I,  value  (rf 
n>eoified  quantities  of  each  wood  compared  vUb 

'The  last  octlomn  of  tiie  above  tehle  contains  the   .^ell-back  hickory  astlie  standard. 


The  lignin  of  wood  was  first  shown  bj  Front  to 
be  of  the  same  composition  in  the  different  spe- 
cies of  trees,  by  analyEiRg  portions  from  the  box 
and  the  willow,  after  the^  were  IVeed  fVom  all 
eolnble  matters  and  thoronghlj  dried  in  the  air. 
The  box  gave  GO  per  cent,  each  of  carbon  and 
of  the  elements  of  water,  and  the  willow  49.8 
of  carhon  and  60.9  of  hjrdrogen  and  oxygen. 
Its  composition  is  therefore  thus  expressed ; 
Cm  lilt  Oil.  Liehig,  however,  from  the  anaiy- 
Bes  of  Gny-Lnssac  and  Thinarf,  which  were  of 
oak  (carbon  63.53,  water  47.47)  and  of  beech 
(carbon  61.46,  water  48.66),  gives  the  formula 
Cm  Hn  0».  As  the  gaseous  elements  uniting 
in  the  combnstion  to  produce  water  have  bot 
a  fbeble  axency  in  developing  heat,  the  cjilorio 
disengaged  must  be  due  to  the  union  of  the  car- 
bon with  the  oxygeu  of  the  air.  To  convert  69 
parts  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  there  are  re- 
quired 1S8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  the  beat  devel- 
oped in  this  reaction  is  sufficient  to  raise  8,666 
parte  of  water  from  82°  to  212°.  This  accords 
with  the  practical  results  obtained  by  Rnmford 
and  Hassenfi^ti,  giving  8,800  ' 


woody  fibre,  and  itsquantity  is  so  small,  that  its 

Sresenoe  modifies  the  result  only  in  a  very  sliglit 
egree.  Tlie  mineral  constituents  of  some  parts 
of  the  tree  may  have  more  infloence,  oa  in  the 
bark  of  some  trees  they  amount  to  8  per  cent^ 


and  in  the  leaves  to  T.  In  tba 
of  the  wood  there  is  also  fimnd  abont  1  per  Mob 
of  nitrogen.  The  analyaei  of  U.  VioMto  of 
diffbreot  parts  of  ft  cherry  trM,  pNBuad  wtth 
'iil&lntlMfltfg«b«to- 


m 

When  wood  is  exposed  to  the  Mtioaor  bMt,fli 
more  volatile  ingredients,  u  tlw  LjgniMitik 
moiBtnre,  first  eso^M :  its  gaaaona  d«nant>  an 
next  disturbed  from  their  state  of  eqBiliMai^ 
and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  wbia  nt  Am 
from  one  combination  enter  mto  new  «Ma;  pa» 
tions  of  these  gam  oombine  to  produawidar; 
other  portions  aeiie  npon  the  oarbon  and  Unk 
with  "in  a  mnmtada  of  ninttHa  ooantMDd^ 
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vaiTing  with  the  degree  of  temperature  and  the 
proportione  of  the  elements  present.  If  the 
procees  be  ecmdacted  in  close  vessels  away  from 
the  action  of  air  or  oxygen,  the  volatile  ingredi- 
ents may  be  driven  off  in  the  form  of  inflamma* 
ble  gases,  and  of  vapors  of  water  holding  in 
aolntion  numerous  combustible  principles,  and 
last  of  all  the  vapors  of  the  resins  and  ethereal 
oils  constituting  tar.  Oxygen  is  required  to 
oomp^te  their  combustion  and  bring  the  ele« 
ments  of  the  fuel  to  their  goal  of  carbonic  acid 
(OOs)  and  water  (EO).  In  this  process  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  carbon  has  been  taken  up 
and  made  volatile  by  uniting  with  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  This  fixed  in^edient  is  left  behmd 
in  the  form  of  charcoal,  retting  the  form  of 
the  wood.  So  when  wood  is  consumed  in  the 
fl&r,  heat  is  first  applied  to  drive  out  the  volatile 
elements.  The  hydrogen  eliminated  in  the  pores 
of  the  ftiel  at  a  heat  ^low  that  of  redness  takes 
hold  of  a  portion  of  the  solid  carbon,  and  meet- 
ing the  air  they  rapidly  enter  into  combination 
with  its  oxygen,  emitting  light  and  heat.  By 
tJie  latter  new  supplies  of  uie  volatile  ingredients 
are  ^turbed  further  within  the  mass  of  the 
burning  bo^^,  and  there  by  their  ignition  serve 
to  keep  up  the  process.  There  being  no  lack 
of  oxygen,  tiie  combustion  is  complete,  and  the 
volatile  products  of  the  distillation  process,  if 

Senersted  at  aU,  pass  immediately  into  the  sta- 
le compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  carbon  attacked  at  its  surface  by  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  BIT  yields  more  slowly,  and  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  it  is  left  behind  after  the  flame 
and  rapid  chemical  action  caused  by  the  com- 
bostion  of  its  volatile  associates  have  disap* 
peared  with  their  departure.  The  combustion 
of  this  charcoal,  going  on  only  in  the  space  it 
oocapies,  produces  an  intensity  of  calorific  effect 
to  superior  to  that  derived  from  the  burning 
of  the  gaseous  elements.  Hence,  where  concen- 
tration of  heat  is  required,  as  in  the  smelting 
of  ores,  a  condensed  form  of  fuel  like  charcoal 
is  more  effective  than  one  containing  gaseous 
elements,  which  in  their  combustion  dispense  a 
very  uncertain  amount  of  heat,  as  they  flit,  per- 
haps but  partially  consumed,  past  the  points 
where  the  effect  is  wanted,  carrying  with  them 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  and  also 
more  caloric  rendered  latent  than  the  prod- 
uct of  combustion  of  an  equal  weight  of  car- 
Ixm  js  capable  of  absorbing.  This  will  be  again 
aUuded  to  in  this  article  in  treating  of  the  heat- 
ing power  of  fuels.  The  difference  in  the  pyro- 
metrical  effect  of  wood  and  charcoal  would  be 
st£U  greater  than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  prop' 
erty  of  charcoal  of  rapidly  absorbing  moisture 
firom  the  air.  When  it  is  desirable  to  apply  the 
heat  generated  by  combustion  at  a  distance 
from  uie  fire,  as  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  fuel 
is  preferred  liiat  bums  with  a  flame.  So  where 
the  gaseous  products  are  the  object,  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  illumination  or  otherwise,  the 
fuel  most  abounding  in  hydrogen  is  sought  for, 
and  this  may  be  the  lighter  kinds  of  wood,  the 
resinous  and  o3y  products  distilled  off  from  its 


fixed  carbon,  or  the  highly  bitominons  coals. 
The  natural  fuels  thus  gLve  rise  to  a  variety  of 
artificial  products  better  applicable  for  special 
purposes.— *As  charcoal  is  obtMned  from  wood 
by  charring,  so  from  peat  this  fuel  is  obtained 
in  a  condensed  form  called  peat  charcoal,  and 
from  the  bituminous  coals  the  mineral  charcoal 
or  coke.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  peat  has 
already  been  treated  in  the  article  Boo.  This 
fuel,  found  in  great  abundance  and  easily  pro- 
cured in  many  of  the  European  countries,  where 
other  fuels  are  scarce,  is  there  much  more  highly 
appreciated  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Its 
qualities  have  there  been  thoroughlyin  vestigated, 
and  various  methods  have  been  contrived  for 
improving  its  adaptation  to  tiie  uses  for  which  it 
isntted.  (See  Peat.)  As  a  fuel,  this  material  is 
much  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  countries 
where  it  abounds,  audit  isapplied  both  in  the  raw 
state  and  charred  to  manumcturing  operations. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Garolinen-Htltte,  near 
Aichthal,  in  Styria,  successfhl  attempts  have 
been  made  to  smelt  iron  with  it  in  its  raw  state, 
mixed  with  wood :  while  the  diarooal  obtainea 
by  charring  it  has  long  been  successfully  applied 
to  the  same  purpose  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria^ 
France,  Eassia,  and  other  countries.  For  gen- 
erating heat  this  charcoal  is  stated  by  Dr.  Hus- 
pratt  to  be,  when  of  good  quality,  "  as  efficient 
as  bituminous  coal,  and  some  varieties  are  even 
above  the  average  heating  power  of  the  latter 
kinds  ef  fbel.''  When  freshly  cut,  peat  con- 
tains from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  water,  which 
by  drying  is  commonly  reduced  to  about  25  per 
cent.  When  well  dried,  the  heating  power  of 
good  peat  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  wood, 
and  about  half  that  of  bituminous  coaL  The 
following  analyses  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  Dr. 
W.  E.  Sullivan,  editor  of  the  Dublin  *^  Journal 
of  Industrial  Progress,''  are  of  peat  dried  at 
220°  F.  The  proportions  are  calculated  after 
deducting  the  ash.  The  percentage  of  the  min- 
eral ingredients  varies  in  good  peat  from  1  to  6 ; 
some  qualities  contain  much  more,even  88  per 
cent,  but  such  are  worthless  for  fueL 


VarhtiM. 


Bnrfkee  peat,  PhilliDstown 
Dense  peat,  ^ 

Light  snzfiioe  peat  wood  of 

AUen 

Dense  peat,  wood  of  Alien . . 
BurliMM  peat,  Twieknerin.. 
*  ight  sar&ce  peat,  Shanncm 

'ense  peat,  ** 


D< 


68.684 
60^76 

60.9SO 
Sl.OM 
6S.1M 
60.018 
61.847 


HydT^ 


6.971 
6.097 

&614 

B.ni 

1798 
&876 
5.616 


OzygM, 


82.888 
88.646 

88.400 
81.988 
88L168 
81.446 


Nltrogn, 


1.4514 
0.880e 

1.9588 
0.8070 
1.8866 

0.9545 
1.6004 


r— Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  prao* 
tice  of  the  Chinese  in  mixing  together  rause 
combustibles  with  clay,  and  mining  of  this 
compound  an  artificial  fuel.  Similar  processes 
have  been  in  use  among  otber  people,  some  of 
which  are  of  very  ancient  date.  The  petroleum 
that  is  found  so  abundantly  near  the  Oaspian 
sea  and  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern  coontriea 
is  converted  into  fuel  by  making  a  mixture  of 
it  with  day;  and  the  Norwegians  have  long 
^  used  sawdust  and  tar  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
methods  recently  introdooed  in  westsm  Europe 
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of  utilizing  the  daet  of  mineral  coals  and  of  toniof  thbyeesdareSopeQlMtliatooiafliiiiii- 
charcoal  are  nearly  all  based  upon  the  same  cate  with  the  same  nmnber  of Tioiuontal  ^liii* 
principle  of  making  these  snbstances  cohere  by  drical  oayities  arnmsed  side  by  ride  in  a  mutiwt 
thoroughly  incorporating  them  with  tar  or  pitch,  blodc  of  iron.  Th»  block  is  $ttoD^r  Beewed 
and  then  exposing  the  compound,  when  moulded  to  heavy  iron  bedplates  by  keys  andboltB^  and 
into  blocks,  in  some  cases  to  a  current  of  air  to  upon  the  same  fbundalion  is  placed  tlia  ahaft^ 
dry  them,  and  in  others  to  a  high  temper-  with  its  fly  wheels  and  cranks  that  cany  the 
ature  in  vessels  serving  the  purpose  of  retorts,  piston  rods  or  plongers^  which  work  in  the 
The  former  mode  of  drying  is  employed  for  cylindrical  cavities  to  compress  and  irash  oat  the 
mixtures  of  charcoal  dust,  tan,  and  similar  sub-  bloctra  of  co«L  The  arrangement  of  these  Is  ex* 
stances,  with  tar  or  pitch,  and  the  latter  when  ceedingly  ingeniooa.  One  set  of  S  plongeiik  at* 
refuse  bituminous  coal  is  used  with  about  i  of  taohed  to  tl^  same  erossfaead,  are  ooniiMtod  by 
its  weight  of  pitch.  Unless  this  distillation  is  a  short  pitman  dhrectly  with  the  orank  in  thie 
conducted  at  a  heat  of  fh>m  400**  to  600''  F.,  so  centre  of  the  shaft;  while  another  set  of  S  are 
as  to  dispel  the  volatile  ingredients,  there  is  worked  in  guides  attached  to  tiie  bedplates  be* 
danger  of  subsequent  spontaneous  combustion,  yond  the  other  end  of  the  i^lhidera  These 
Some  of  these  compounds  of  fine  bituminous  plungers,  entering  the  opposite  end  of  the  cyl- 
cool,  pitch,  dec.,  are^ound  to  possess  equal  if  not  inders  from  the  first  set>  are  set  in  moUoa  by  % 
superior  heating  power  to  that  of  the  natural  long  connecting  rods^  which  pass  ontride  of  the 
coal,  and  have  the  advantage  moreover  of  being  bedplate,  and  are  attached  at  one  end  te  a 
conveniently^  handled  and  stowed  away.  -As  crank  on  each  extremity  of  the  shaf^  and  at  the 
the  process  is  conducted  at  Blanzy  in  France,  other  to  the  crosshead,  to  whioh  toaniiDigvs 
the  coal  is  Jigged  to  separate  the  slaty  and  pyri-  are  keyed  as  they  pass  through  it  tfoth  sets 
tons  particles.  It  is  then  crushed  and  intro-  are  thus  moved  by  the  same  shafts  yet  tj  tiie 
duoed  into  a  circular  metallic  basin,  which  re-  arrangement  of  the  cranks  npon  Mm,  thbee  of 
volves  horizontally  in  a  reverberatonr  furnace,  the  2  sets  being  at  an  angle  of  46*  with  eaeh 
the  flame  of  which  passes  under  it.  Hot  tar  or  other,  the  piston  rods  are  made  to  mmmh  eaoh 
pitch  is  gradually  let  in  upon  the  coal  from  a  other  in  the  block  to  give  the  reqmred  piesiur^ 
reservoir  over  the  fire  to  the  amount  of  Y  or  8  and  then  to  separate  as  the  ooal  is  pnibed  oot  of 
per  cent.,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  by  station-  the  back  end  by  the  plungers  of  the  first  set  Thla 
ary  rakes  attached  to  rods  let  down  throush  the  being  done,  the  revolumm  of  the  shaft  emriee 
arched  cover.  When  sufficiently  mixed,  the  the  back  plungers  in  again,  a  new  charge  it  com* 
materials  are  made  to  drop  through  the  bottom  pressed  and  uirust  out,  and  fhnsthe  operation 
into  a  receptade,  whence  they  are  removed  goes  on,  delivering  8  of  the  cylinders  of  eoal 
while  plastic  to  the  moulds  and  there  pressed  by  with  each  revolution.  The  machineiy  la  nt  in 
the  hydraulic  machine.  The  process  of  Mr.  motion  by  a  steam  engine.  The  speed  of  the 
Bessamer  appears  to  be  most  highly  approved,  feeder  drum  and  the  chain  and  eorapeia  can  be 
It  is  applied  only  to  fine  bituminous  coal  with-  regulated  to  produce  coal  mora  or  leas  vola- 
out  mixture,  tiie  object  being  to  render  this  tilized  as  desired.  The  gas  can  be  saved  by 
plastic  by  heat  and  mould  it  by  heavy  pressure  passing  it  into  a  gas  holder.  It  is  foond  advaa- 
mto  convenient  shapes.  In  the  softenmg  pro-  tageous  to  use  an  air  pump  toe  redndng  the 
cess  the  coal  may  be  exposed  to  the  heat  long  pressure  in  the  retort;  the  escape  of  tfaegaMS 
enough  for  a  portion  of  its  volatile  elements  to  is  thus  facilitated  at  the  lowest  poaslbla  tempw- 
be  expelled,  by  which  the  product  is  rendered  ature,  and  the  product  is  more  dense  wnen 
more  dense  and  of  the  nature  of  coke;  or  it  pressed.  Highly  heated  steam  may  be  empkr- 
may  be  softened  so  quickly  as  to  be  but  slightly  ed  instead  of  the  fire,  the  steam  bem^  driven  cn- 
altercd  in  its  chemical  composition.  The  ap-  rectly  into  the  retort  with  the  eoal|  and  paawd 
paratus  employed  for  the  heating  is  a  long  rect-  out  into  the  gas  holder.  Where  antfaradtaanst  li 
angular  iron  retort,  set  in  brick  work  over  a  cheaply  obtained,  together  with  large  tnniDea  of 
fire  and  its  horizontal  fine.  The  hopper  for  refhse  bituminous  coal,  this  prooeis  may  bafiMiDd 
feeding  it  is  at  the  front  end,  which  projectsfrom  still  more  useM  by  mixing  the  two  ^arietieft 
the  brick  work,  and  the^ischarge  is  through  the  — The  composition  of  faels  is  oommwilyaxpresi 
fioor  of  the  retort  also  in  the  extreme  front  end.  ed  by  sta^g  the  proportions  of  ooka  or  diar* 
The  fine  cod  is  introduced  by  a  feeding  drum  coal,  volatile  matters,  moisture,  and  ash.  The 
arranged  to  keep  the  aperture  tightly  dosed,  ultimate  analysis  reduces  the  whole  to  Ua  ei^ 
The  coal  is  received  upon  a  horizontal  shdf,  ments,  and  expresses  the  proportions  of  earbon, 
which  extends  nearly  to  the  back  end  of  the  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  the  huredteiiti 
retort,  and  it  is  moved  on  in  that  direction  of  the  ash.  in  order  to  ascertain  the  wnsaef 
by  an  endless  chain,  which  is  furnished  with  fuel  for  making  gas  and  prodnobig  tlia  latly 
scrapers,  and  is  carried  round  a  drum  at  products,  the  proportion  of  volatile  mgraffiMts 
each  end  of  the  retort  inside.  As  the  coal  must  first  be  asoertdned,  and  then  the  natore 
falls  from  the  back  end  of  the  shelf  upon  the  of  these,  as  the  proportion  of  the  iwflammaMe 
fioor  of  the  retort,  it  is  pushed  dong  by  the  gases  to  the  liq;uiapit>daot8.  For  other  pvposes 
chain  and  scrapers  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  simple  form  of  andysis  is  oommodty  ndl- 
till  it  is  discha^g^  at  the  front  end  into  a  ves-  cient  The  ash  is  obtained  by  thoron^  ooabw- 
sd  placed  underneath  to  reodve  it.  In  the  hot-  tion  in  an  open  platinmn  crncible^  omwtimwd  tBL 
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tanti  beS>ra  and  after  the  operation,  dednoted 
firrai  tha  walg^t  of  the  fa^  eraployed,  gives 
ttiat  <tf  the  »£7  Another  weighed  sample  Bob- 
jeotod  ia  ft  rirailar  wa?  to  a  heat  of  abont  800° 
vill  gir*  1>7  loas  of  w^ht  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure;  tho  <mdbl«  oontuniDg  it  is  then  closely 
ttmrod  to  exdnde  the  iur,  and  is  set  in  a  Hessian 
ominbte  alio  dosed  with  a  eover,  and  coDtwniiig 
oaloined  maRneda.    This  HQpports  the  platinnm 
erndUe^  ana  keeps  it  from  contact  with  the 
oat«r  one.    The  whoie  is  now  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  for  an  hoar.    The  volatile  matters  are  thus 
driren  o^  and  the  difference  of  weight  of  om> 
dble  and  contents  before  and  after  the  opera- 
tion Kivee  their  proportions.    The  charcoal  or  From  nioh  a  table,  the  proportions  of  carbon, 
ooke  » the  difference  between  the  cnioible  with  bjdrogen,  and  oxygen  in  sd^  ftiel  being  ascer- 
the  iwidanm  it  contains  and  that  of  the  cnicibla  tdned  br  aoalfBia,  the  nunber  representtng  its 
aloiM  leas  thoi  weight  of  tbeaab.    This  may  be  relative  neatii^  power  may  be  csloalated  from 
■gHH  obtained  bj  oonsoming  the  carbonaceous  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  after 
itMao  exposed  to  aonrrent  of  ur.    The  heat-  dedactiog  from  the  latter  an  eanivalent  to  the 
lag  power  of  tml  is  often  estimated  by  what  is  oxygen  present,  the  excess  only  being  acconnted 
oaUM  t^  lead  test,  a  method  introduced  by  avaSable  for  raising  the  temperatnre.    StJlL 
Sarthlerl  fonnded  on  the  theory  of  Welter  that  thongh  the  flgnres  of  soch  a  table  correctly  ex- 
tbe  qnutity  of  heat  developed  by  the  oombos-  press  the  total  amonnt  of  heat  evolved  and  ab- 
titm  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  the  amonnt  of  sorbed  by  the  prodacts  of  cotabnstion  of  100 
oxygen  asumilated.    If  this  law  were  sound,  parts  of  tbe  fuel,  the  real  pyrometrioal  efiect  ia 
tha  detwmination  of  the  oxygen  required  to  only  known  when  allowance  ia  made  of  the 
t«ka  np  the  comhustlble  constitaenta  in  a  oer-  quantity  absorbed  by  these  prodnda;  and  thia 
tain  WM^t  of  fuel  wonld  fpve  at  opoe  its  com-  involvea  the  consideratioD  of  the  quantity  of 
paiatire  calorifio  value.     The  reaslta  are  ao  oxygen  or  air  consumed,  and  of  the  speciflo  neat 
Dttrly  oorreot,  and  the  process  is  so  easily  con-  or  capacity  of  taking  np  heat  of  the  several 
dfUted,  that  the  methodis  still  much  employed,  prodoota.    This  allowance  being  made,  the  re- 
Aivdghed  portion  of  the  fael  finely  powdered  m&rkable  prominence  of  hydrogen  ininoreaung 
ia  mixed  with  80  or  40  times  its  weight  of  tiie  calorine  effect  of  bodies  containing  it  U 
litJiarge  (oxide  of  lead),  and  introdaced  into  an  found  to  be  greatly  reduced ;  for  in  its  anion 
earUien  crudble.  the  mixture  Iwing  covered  with  oxygen  it  alworha  2i  times  as  mach  heat  as 
with  «  layor  of  litharge.    The  crucible  ia  then  in  that  of  carbon  with  oxygen ;  and  the  amount 
OarefbUy  closed  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  of  this  being  calculated  for  the  quantity  employ- 
till  tha  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  abstracted  ed,  thededuotion  forthehydrogenwillbcfoand 
tbe  oxygen  they  require  for  their  combustion,  cousiderably  greater  than  for  the  carbon.    It  ia 
and  Im  behind  an  equivalent  amount  of  metal-  for  tb^  reason,  and  others  wbioh  have  been 
lio  lead.    This  being  removed  and  weighed  de-  mentioned  in  a  previoos  partof  this  article,  that 
tennlnea  the  oxygen  that  has  been  assimilated,  wood  and  the  hitumlnons  coals  are  aliarred,tlirir 
Johnson  found  in  hia  experiments  that  the  re-  pyrometric  effects  beio^  increased  by  the  larger 
■nlle  thus  obtained  were  constantly  about  i  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  charred  prodooL 
abort  of  the  truth.    The  defect  of  the  process  ia  The  intense  degree  of  heat  evolved  In  tbe  use  of 
that  it  glvea  the  same  result  whether  it  is  by-  tbe  condensed  fada  adds  largdy  to  the  oapadtf 
draen  or  oarboq  that  abstracts  the  oxygen,  tho  of  brat  of  the  aqneoiu  yttpot,  and  benoe  fiirther 
dlmrence  of  the  calorific  effect  of  the  same  lessena  the  valne  of  hydrogen  in  Aiela  intended 
welj^t  of  these  two  elements  not  being  in  fact  for  the  uses  to  wbioh  th^  are  applied.    But  for 
pr^orttoual  to  tbe  difference  of  oxygen  they  other  objects,  reqniring  a  quick  beat  and  at  the 
eoninme.    This  has  been  ascertuoed  by  deter-  same  time  difibsed  over  oonriderable  qieoe*  tlte 
mt^dng,  after  the  method  proposed  bj  Bumford,  more  inflammable  Aieb  are  finiod  more  efDoieut ; 
tiieiiuiease  of  temperature  communicated  to  a  andaocording  to:  the  mode  in  which  th^beat- 
Mrtson  qnanti^  of  Vater  in  the  process  of  ozl-  ing  power  is  estiniated  they  nu^r  even  be  classed 
dldw  e  certain  quantity  of  fnel  or  other  oxidiz-  as  prodnoing  a  greater  amonnt  of  heat  than  the 
able  Dody.    The  results  thus  obtained  from  a  more  carbonaceoaa  varieties.     Whenever  the 
grestnmnberof  substances bydifihrentcbemists  heat  from  the  combustion  of  hydn^en  can  be 
are  ^ven  in  tbe  following  tabular  form  by  Dr.  couoentrated,  as  In  tbe  hydro-oxycen  blowpipe^ 
Hospratt  in  the  3d  voL  of  his  "  Chemistry."  a  more  intense  degree  is  obtained  than  b]r  um 
liie  table  referred  to  preseuts  the  results  of  use  (^  any  other  flicL     Other  conriderationi. 
BIOT9  than  90  enieriments  npon  29  different  tbereftwe,  beside  the  ohenuoal  oompciition  of 
oombnstibles,  including  in  these  various  gase-  fnels,  afiSsct  their  value.    For  preotioal  purposM 
otu,  fluid,  metoUic,  and  otber  solid  bodies,        ..  &  mere  ohafige  iq  the  id"' '  -•—*-—  — — 
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give  an  entirely  different  character  to  them,  ^_^____ 
wbile  their  real  calorific  power  is  not  altered. 
This  13  apparent  in  the  coals,  which  are  ren- 
dered almost  wortbleea  when  redoced  to  dnsL 
until  ia  the  patent  faela  thej  are  reconverted 
into  solid  forrn.  Wood  possesBes  verj  difierent 
values  in  solid  stickB,  In  ahavings,  and  in  aaw- 
dust.  In  ordinary  use  other  circumstances  ore 
to  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  arrangements 
for  utilising  the  beat  produced,  so  that  there 
aliall  be  the  leaat  amount  lost;  also  tbe  provi- 
sions for  insuring  perfect  combustion  of  the 

fuel.    Tbe  loss  ofheat  resulting  from  imperfect  l^ 

arrangements  in  these  respects  alone  has  I>een 
estimated  at  fall  one  half  of  all  tbat  generated. 
Tbe  chimney  necessarily  carries  off  a  conuder- 
able  portion,  as  there  will  be  no  draaght,  and 
consequently  no  ccMtinued  supply  of  air  to  sup- 
port the  combustion,  unless  the  o(dumn  floating 
upward  by  ita  rarity  produces  a  partial  Taonum 
to  be  61led  with  fresn  air  paaaing  through  the 
fire.  The  quantity  of  this  admitted  shonld  be 
limited  to  a  proper  excess  only  of  that  absolutely 
required  for  the  thorough  combustion  of  the 
fnd,  and  this  can  be  determined  for  each  yariety 
of  fUel  only  by  the  eiperience  and  good  judg- 
ment of  the  operator,  the  object  in  view  Deiug 
a  uniform  rate  of  combustion  more  or  less  rapid- 
ly conducted,  according  to  the  fuel  employed 
and  tlie  special  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  qaantities  necessary  for  complete  combus- 
tion of  one  pound  of  tbe  different  fuels  are  dven 
in  the  following  table,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  00.3°  F.  and  its  wdght  0.07S  lb. : 

Put," »talW 

rntclamad UStoUS 

»{SSllSS;SS'Bir'Er<A;rti^*'""^*"'"KB»SS  ^te  foUowing  tables  oontain  the  nnlti  of  ax- 

atuDiDoiu  ml.  aVenga  quUti^'  'ft^'  th^'  '<^  periments  by  the  lead  test,  and  of  tba  mpon- 

fomiHion, Bmiiuit .   ..       ..siotoitt  jing  power  of  fiielB,  at  giTen  bj  di&rant  ao- 

®Uor'iSS,.^'^""'"*"'™''*^'*™%Mtot«  Saes.    In6adrtahl4cMliiiimArfY«ith. 

Coiu iMtoSM  lbs.  of  lead  redooed  by  i  lb.of  Oie  iwpMflra 

iSlESSS^ClSJr^.T^.:::::-.::::::::-.-.:::::^'"'"  ftfi;  b.."*" 'f,  ?'  7^  *^.f  "IS'?^!! 

„       ^      .,  from8a''to213''byllb.of  tJiefbd;  CLdral 

We  present  below  portions  of  vanons  tablej  66'  F.  required  to  oonnuiw  1  lb.  of  Aid  Mvea 
■which  have  been  prepared  by  different  authori-  f„  -^(^  \a  HesdaD  Iba.  asd  enUo  fta^  I^ 
«e«  to  represent  the  comparative  values  of  the  \be.  of  raygen  reqaired  for  conpleta  eombulka 
fDels  named,  accordmg  to  the  methods  adopted    of  1  lb.  u  wood  *  E,  lbs.  of  w  '  *' 

of  determining  these.    The  first  is  from  Schee-    analyse^  ' 

rer^s  Mttallurgie,  in  which  tbe  heating  effect  is  L  Vooa 

calculated  from  the  results  of  analysis  according    

to  the  method  explained  above,  the  eetimationa 
of  Dulong  being  the  standard.  The  figures  in 
the  first  column  refer  to  the  heating  efi^  of 
carbon  taken  as  nnity. 
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The  qualities  uf  the  Amcricnn  eonla  have  been 
ably  inveBtigated  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson,  who 
was  eommisaioned  by  the  D.  S.  government  for 
this  pnrpose,  and  whose  report  was  addressed 
to  the  navy  department  in  1844  (Senate  Docn- 
ment  No.  386).  The  results  arc  presented  in  a 
condeDsed  form  by  Prof  Johnson  in  the  Ainer* 
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ican  edition  of  Knapp'a  "Ohemieal  Technolo- 
gy." Ills  operations  were  conducted  upon  a 
large  scale,  4  trials  being  nsually  made  in  asoer- 
taiiiing  the  evaporative  power  of  each  coal,  and 
each  trial  consuming  from  800  to  1,200  Iba. 
The  total  number  ot  trials  was  144,  in  which 
62^  tons  were  consumed.  The  object  was  par- 
ticalarly  to  determine  what  coals  were  best 
adapted  for  Bteam  navigation;  and  the  points 
of  special  attention  were  essentially  the  aanie 
OS  those  to  which  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
aion  alter  ward  appointed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment was  directed,  viz. :  1,  the  capacity  of  the 
cools  for  raising  steam  quickly ;  3,  for  raising  it 
abundantly  for  the  quantity  consumed;  8,  free- 
dom from  dense  smoke  in  its  combustion ;  4, 
freedom  from  tendency  to  crumble  in  handling; 
6,  capacity,  by  reason  of  its  density,  of  close 
stowage;  and  G,  freedom  from  sulphur.  The 
names  and  exact  localities  of  the  particular 
kinds  of  coa!  which  were  employed  in  these 
experiments  are  now  in  most  instances  lost; 
but  t^ieir  composition  being  preserved  in  the 
records  of  their  analyses,  the  principles  estab- 
lished are  readily  applied  to  other  coals  of  simi- 
lar composition.  It  ahunld  also  be  added  that 
the  semi-bituminous  coals  experimented  Qpon 
were  chiefly  from  the  northern  margin  of  the 
coal  bajin,  but  that  coals  more  highly  esteemed 
have  since  been  obtained  in  the  central  portions 
of  the  basin  on  George's  creek,  which,  from  the 
preference  they  enjoy  in  the  coal  trade,  it  ia 
believed  wonld  have  furnished  siill  better  re- 
Bults  for  this  class;  and  late  investigations  of 
Prof.  Doremus  of  New  York  prove  tliat 
these  coals  from  George's  creek  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  liable  to  spontaneous  combnation. 
The  English  com  mission  ei's  were  Sir  Henry  De 
1(.  Beclie  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  Their  first  re- 
port was  made  in  1848,  and  the  final  report  in 
1851.  Convenient  reference  for  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  these  may  be  made  to  the  ar- 
ticle "Fuel"inTomlinson'B"CyclopaKliaofthe 
Useful  Arts."  The  table  below  was  arranged 
by  Prof.  Johnson  from  the  more  detailed  tables 
contained  in  his  report,  and  was  published  in 
the  work  above  referred  to.  It  contains  25  va- 
rieties of  coals,  5  from  each  one  of  6  different 
classes,  and  is  succeeded  by  one  summing  op 
the  results  or  presenting  a  general  scale  of  rela- 
tive values  mB<le  up  from  the  averages  of  the 
classes.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  evaporat- 
ive power  under  equal  weights  the  Cumberland 
class  surpasses  the  anthracite  by  about  2.3  per 
cent.,  ana  nnder  equal  bulks  by  1.4  per  cent. 
From  single  experiments,  however,  the  moat 
wa(«r  evaporated  was  with  anthracite.  [See 
note,  vol.  V.  p.  B84  of  this  work,  article  Coal.) 
The  anthracites  alsosnrpass  the  foreign  bitumi- 
nous coals  20  per  cent,  when  we  compare  eqnal 
weights,and26percent.byeqaalbulka.  Infreft- 
dom  from  clinker  the  anthracites  stand  preemi- 
nent; in  rapid  production  of  steam,  when  once 
in  action,  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coals  are 
somewhat  superior  to  all  others,  and  for  rapidly 
getting  up  steam  the  foreign  bituminous  coals 
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ore  most  effective."    Column  A  pives  the  rela-  rapidity  of  action  la  evaporating  water;  E,  &• 

tivo  evaporative  power  of  equal  weights  of  coal ;  cility  of  igniijon,  or  read^iess  with  which  rteam 

B,comparativo|>owerof  equal bulksof  coal;  0,  b  got  up;  F,  aum  rf  tbe  relative  valnes  in  the 

relative  frcc<lom  from  tendency  to  clinker;  D,  preceding  columDi. 


For  further  infornintion  rcluting  to  the  sobject  dicates  that  those  provinces  are  oaWde  of  the 

of  fui-1,  tiio  reader  Is  referred  to  the  articles  ordlnorj  admiuistration  of  the  kiogdom.  TMr 

A\TiiRAC[TE,  CiiABcOAi,    CoAL,  Co£E,  Gab,  ffovemment  is  essentislly  repobUcaii,  tlw  Ung 

Pbat,  Wood.  having  onlj  the  power  of  nominating  ibe  tae- 

FU£NTERRABIA,orFo3TABABiA,acit7a[id  regidor  or  chief  magistrate,  whoM  oonunatkn 

port  of  Spain,  in  the  Baaqae  provinco  of  Gni-  hostobecon&rmedbythe  jontaof  theprarineiL 

fnzcoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidossoa,  on  the  a  legi^ive  bodv  elected  bj  ahnost  nnlTenu 

rench  frontier ;  pop.  2,036.    It  was  formerly  enfirage.    The  iohabitanta  of  these  prortiiMB 

well  fortified,  but  tiie  French  dismantled  it  in  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  impoeti  ezonit 

1791.    It  has  some  manufactures  of  hempen  auch  as  they  vote  theraaelvea,  and  cUm  bj  tit- 

stioea,  linen,  cloth,  marine  stores,  and  earthen-  tne  of  their  birth  the  privilegea  of  Bpaaiih 

ware.    It  has  sustained  Bovnral  sieges,  and  was  nobility.    From  the    remotest  antiquity  Ib^ 

the  scene  of  a  victory  over  the  Carlists  by  the  have  maintained  their  righta  agidnat  all  the 

ftiixiliory  British  legion  nnder  Gen.  Evans  in  dynasties  of  Spain.    In  the  IStn  Mntnij  tbe 

1837.    Daring  the  peninsular  war,  the  Fnentar-  fneros  were  embodied  in  a  written  oode,  which 

mbions  were  reproached  trith  eingalarly  inhos-  was  enlai^^  and  reconfirmed  in  tbe  itogn  ot 

pilalilo  treatment  of  disabled  British  troops,  CljarieaV.     Inl&SS  tbeasaertionoftlirir  plifl- 

Fl'EROS  (probably  from  Sn.  /uera,  outside,  leges  by  tbe  Basques  gave  rbe  to  d^  ww, 

or  foreign),  tlie  term  applied  in  Spsin  to  tbe  which  lasted  for  several  years  and  terminated 

ancient  constitntional  privileges  of  the  Basque  in  the  formal  admission  of  the  validiW  of  the 

S'ovinccs,  Guipuzcoa,  Alavo,  Biscay,  and  Upper  fueroe  by  tbe  oortes  and  qqeoi  of  Sftix  b 

avarre.    The  ori^oal  meaning  of  the  word  in-  1814. 
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